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PrM  Cub* 


After  four  centuries  oi  misrule  in 
Cuba,  Spain  relinquished  her  claim 
to  sovereignty  in  tiie  island  on  New  Year's 
Day.    There  was  only  as  much  ceremony  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  required.     Captain- 
General  Castellanos,  at  noon,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Palace  at  Havana,  in  the  names  of  the  King 
and  the   Queen  Regent,  fcumally  delivered 
possession  of  Cuba  to  General  Wade  as  the 
head  of  the  American  Evacuation  Commis- 
sion under  the  terms  of  the  protocol.     Gen- 
eral Wade  in  turn  delivered  the  control  of  the 
island  to  General  Brooke,  lately  appointed  by 
the  President  to  become  Military  Governor 
of  the  Division  of  Cuba.    The  flag  of  Spain 
was  lowered  from  the  Palace,  Morro  Castle, 
the  Cabafias  Fortress,  and  the  public  build- 
ings, and  instantly  replaced  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    General  Castellanos  displayed  sin- 
cere and  natural  emotion.    All  the  courtesies 
were  scrupulously  observed,  and  no  impleas- 
ant  incident  marred  the  solemn  transfer  of 
sovereignty.    On  the  contrary,  an  informal 
incident  is  to  be  recorded,  pleasant  in  itself  and 
of  hopeful  meaning :  Three  Cuban  Generals 
were  present,  and  on  being  presented  to  them 
at  his  own  request  General  Castellano  said,  *^  I 
am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  enemies, 
being  of  the  same  blood ;''  General  Menocal 
responded, «  Wefought  only  for  Cuba,  and  now 
that  she  is  free,  we  are  no  longer  enemies." 
There  was  no  disturbance  in  Havana;  the 
crowds  in  the  streets  were  reasonably  orderly 
although  intensely  enthusiastic ;   everywhere 
floated  the  flags  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.    General  Ludlow's  reply  to  the  request 
of  a  Patriotic  Committee  to  allow  a  six  days' 
celebration  of  the  great  event  was  a  sensible, 
friendly  exposition  of  the  inexpediency  of 
such  a  celebration  at  this  time.     It  was  ac- 
cepted in  good  part  by  the  Cubans.    Later, 
when  order  is  absolutely  secured.   General 
Ludlow   declares,  the  American  authorities 
win    t>e    glad    to   fiuiher    and   participate 
in  such  a  celebration.    General  Brooke  has 


issued  a  proclamation  assuring  protection  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  encouraging  the  resumption  of  agriculture, 
traffic,  and  commerce.  The  organization  of 
the  Havana  police  and  sanitary  forces  is  being 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  the  military 
organization  is  being  perfected  in  detail. 
The  Cuban  insurgent  delegates  to  the  United 
States  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  natives 
urging  independence,  not  annexation,  af- 
firming that  the  separationist  party  in  Cuba 
constitutes  the  vast  majority  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  the  Cubans  made  war  to  secure  this 
separation  and  subsequent  independence* 
They  resent  the  charge  that  the  Cuban 
people  are  indolent  and  unable  to  govern 
themselves.  Neither  their  resentment  at 
this  charge  nor  their  stigmatizing  as  traitors 
those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  independence 
carries  much  weight  The  question  of  inde- 
pendence is  one  to  be  setUed  by  the  substan- 
tial citizens  of  Cuba  after  peace  is  fully  re* 
stored,  law  and  order  are  established,  and  the 
fiEedom  of  every  man  to  express  himself  on 
the  question  of  the  island's  future  is  abso- 
lutely seciu'ed. 


Insorgants  at  UoUo 


The  occupation  of  the 
city  of  Iloilo  on  the  isl- 
and of  Panay  by  insurgent  troops  creates  a 
situation  requiring  wise  and  careful  manage- 
ment  rather  than  one  of  critical  seriousness. 
No  doubt  the  Spanish  officers  desired  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  by  their  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  forces  from  Iloilo 
to  Mindanao  when  there  were  no  American 
soldiers  near  enough  to  prevent  the  Filipinos 
from  taking  i>ossession.  Technically  (the 
Philippines  still  being  under  the  Spanish  flag) 
the  Spanish  commandant  had  a  right  to  act 
as  he  did,  and  we  cannot  scrutinize  too 
closely  the  excuse  of  military  necessity.  The 
real  object  was  to  precipitate  hostilities  be- 
tween the  insurgents  and  Americans,  if  pos- 
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sible ;  if  not,  then  to  create  animosity  between 
them,  or  at  the  least  to  force  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  immediately  a  decisive  position 
as  reg'ards  the  insurgents.  This  last,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  fact  a  desirable  thing.  The 
insurgents  are  reported  to  have  committed 
little  violence,  and  attempts  at  looting  were 
summarily  purished.  General  Miller,  in  co:n- 
mand  of  two  regiments  and  a  battery,  and 
under  convoy  of  the  Baltimore,  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Iloilo  two  or  three  days 
after  the  insurgents  had  seized  the  city. 
His  orders  from  General  Otis  to  occupy  the 
place  did  not  contemplate  the  situation 
found  to  exist  Wisely  and  properly,  General 
Miller  refrained  from  aggressive  steps  and 
reported  to  his  superior  officer.  General 
Otis,  it  is  reported,  has  now  sent  an  agent  to 
the  insurgents  requesting  them  to  allow  our 
troops  to  occupy  the  city,  but  earnestly  assur- 
ing them  of  the  good  will  and  friendly  inten- 
tions of  the  United  Sta|es  toward  the  people 
of  the  Philippines.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  force,  and  that  the 
reported  intention  of  the  Filipinos  to  yield 
only  after  a  serious  assault  will  give  way. 
The  gims  of  the  Baltimore  command  Iloilo, 
and  if  an  attack  cannot  be  avoided  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  forces,  although  much 
outnumbered  by  the  insurgents,  are  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Aguinaldo,  the  so-called 
President  of  the  Filipino  Republic,  has  disr>' 
appeared  from  the  neighborhood  of  Manila ; 
his  absence  makes  the  situation  more  difficult 
of  adjustment  The  insurgent  leaders  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  refuse  1o  release  the 
Spanish  prisoners  held  by  them,  as  required 
by  General  Otis,  allegmg  that  hundreds  of 
insurgents  are  still  held  as  prisoners  by  Spain, 
and  that  the  release  of  prisoners  should  be 
mutual.  Hollo  is  the  next  largest  town  to 
Manila  in  the  Philippines,  and  is  a  commercial 
center  for  the  important  group  of  the  Visaza 
Islands.  Why  an  American  expedition  was  not 
sent  there  at  an  earlier  date  is  not  certainly 
known;  probably  such  a  step  might  have  seem- 
ed too  much  like  an  aggression  on  Spain  while 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  still  under  discussion. 
The  interests  of  the  insurgents  are  to  be  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  a  '*  junta  "  headed 
by  Sefior  Agoncillo,  who  is  already  here,  and 
including  three  commissioners  now  on  their 
way.  Sefior  Agoncillo's  position,  as  stated  to 
reporters,  is  that  Spain  had  no  rights  in  the 
Philippines  to  cede,  that  her  authority  has 
been  practically  non-existent  for  some  time, 
and  that  the  United  States  could  only  acquire 


authority  directly  from  tiie  people  of  the 
Philippines.     He  adds : 

What  we  ask  is  independence.  What  we  have 
fought  for  and  gained  is  independence  by  right 
The  American  Government  has  not  yet  annonnced 
its  policy,  and  until  that  is  done  we  cannot  defi- 
nitely outline  our  action,  except  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  will  be  for  independence.  What  we  may 
seek  to  do  should  the  American  Government  de- 
cide to  extend  its  authority  is  an  entirely  different 
matter,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  question  as 
now  presented.  It  would  be  unwise  for  me  to 
speak  upon  it  now. 


«  ,.        «   ^  .  »  *        The  hearings  which  are 

Railway  Poatal  Rata*  .     ^  ,     . 

now  gomg  on    before 
the  jomt  session  of  the  Post-Office  Commit- 
tees at  Washington  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  railroads  for  carrymg  the  mails  have 
brought  out  much   interesting  information, 
and  a  good  deal  of  adroit  special  pleading. 
Unfortunately,  the  worst  of  this  special  plead- 
ing has  not  come  from  railway  officials,  but 
from  men  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
has  been  intended,  not  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment which  pays  their  salaries,  but  to  he!p 
the  railroads,  from  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  receive  no  pay.     For  instance,  one  post 
office  official,  in  order  to  break  down  evidence 
that  the  Government  pays  the  roads  several 
times  as  high  a  rate  as  the  express  companies, 
declared  that  the  post-office  reports  regarding 
r  the  weight  of  the  mail  had  for  years  been 
utterly  misleading,  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  mails,  instead  of  being  about  600,000,000 
pounds,  as  indicated  by  the  receipts  of   the 
Department,  was  nearly  1,200,000,000  pounds. 
In  support  of  this  declaration  he  cited  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  furnished 
75,000,000  pounds  of  mail;  and  argued  that 
as  Chicago  furnished  only  one-sixteenth  of  the 
receipts,  the  total  weight  of  the  mails  must 
be  sixteen  times  75,000,000  pounds.     This 
argument  ignored  the  fact,  which  everybody 
is  familiar  with,  that  a  few  publishing  centers 
furnish  nearly  all  the  *<  second  class "   or 
newspaper   mail,  which  yields  scarcely  any 
revenue.     Chicago,  in  fact,  furnishes  more 
second-class  matter  than  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  St  Louis  com- 
bined,  and  indefinitely  more  than  all   the 
rural  districts  of  the  country  put  together, 
though  these  cities  and  these  districts  furnish 
vastly  more  of  the  postal  revenues.     Some- 
what   similar    though     entirely     honorable 
attempts  were  made  by  the  officers  of  express 
companies  to  show  that  no  trust  should  be 
placed  upon  the  reports  which  these  com* 
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pmnies  made  for  the  census  of  1890.  The 
General  Manager  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  for  example,  showed  that  a  subor- 
dinate c^cial  of  his  company  had  reported 
the  weight  of  the  express  matter  to  be  the 
total  weight  for  which  different  railroads 
were  paid,  and  that,  as  several  railroads  often 
carried  the  same  package  before  it  reached 
its  destination,  the  weights  were  often  entered 
several  times.  The  corrections  which  he 
made  reduced  the  average  weight  of  packages 
to  a  little  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Yet,  even 
with  this  correction,  inasmuch  as  the  aveT 
age  payment  made  to  the  railroads  is  but  six- 
teen cents  for  each  package,  the  express 
companies  are  paying  but  six  mills  per  pound, 
while  the  Government  pays  just  ten  times  that 
sum.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  express  mat- 
ter is  usually  hauled  only  about  one-third  as 
far  as  mail  matter,  the  advocates  of  the 
railroads,  reversing  their  usual  position,  may 
claim  that  the  short  haul  should  pay  only 
one- third  as  much  as  the  long  haul.  If  this 
be  just,  then  the  charge  which  the  railroads 
make  to  the  Government  is  only  three  times 
as  great  as  they  make  to  the  express  com- 
panies. 


The  Future  of  Paleetine 


The  visit  of  the  £m. 


peror  of  Germany  has 
awakened  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  probable  future  of  Palestine. 
The  London  <*  Spectator "  indulges  in  some 
speculation  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  that 
very  interesting  country — a  country  which 
presents  great  difficulties  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Jerusalem  is  sacred,  as  the  **  Spec- 
tator "  says,  *<  to  so  many  creeds  and  warring 
faiths."  It  is  the  holy  place  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian Churches — Protestant,  Romanist,  and 
Greek ;  it  is  sacred  to  the  Jews,  and  it  is 
sacred  to  the  Mohammedans.  The  Turk  is 
now  in  possession ;  but  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  pos- 
session. When  he  goes,  who  will  take  his 
place  ?  Up  to  this  time  Russia,  France,  and 
England  have  alone  been  interested  in  Syria; 
now  Germany  has  entered  the  field.  The 
success  of  the  Zionist  movement,  which  would 
make  the  Jews  the  holders  of  the  Holy  Land 
as  the  trustees  for  Europe,  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future;  but  there  are  very 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  it 
a  reality.  England  does  not  want  Syria; 
and,  if  the  «<  Spectator "  i3  to  be  believed, 
"  would  not  take  it  as  a  gift*'    French  influ- 


ence in  the  country  has  greatly  declined; 
although  at  one  time  France  was,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Syrians,  the  greatest  of 
European  Powers.  Russia  has  now  taken 
her  place,  by  the  aid  of  intelligent  consuls, 
monasteries,  and  schools;  and  if  Russia 
wants  Syria,  in  the  end  she  will  probably  get 
it.  The  country  is  filled  with  Greek  monas- 
teries and  with  Russian  pilgrims.  That  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  intent  upon  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  German  influence  in  Syria, 
and  that  many  steps  have  been  taken  in  that 
direction,  has  been  made  clear  during  the 
past  few  weeks  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
situation.  The  significant  fact  about  all  this 
speculation  is  the  agreement,  apparently,  that 
Palestine  is  not  likely  to  remain  indefinitely 
in  Turkish  possession. 


Persecuting  the  Jews 


No  public  movement  of 


late  years  has  been  more 
odious  in  spirit  or  more  contemptible  in 
method  than  the  anti-Semite  agitation  in 
Europe.  The  leaders  of  that  movement  have 
shown  a  lack  of  humanity  and  an  indifference 
to  the  decencies  of  civilized  life  which  seem 
like  a  survival  of  barbarism.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  French  anti-Jewish  fanatic?, 
led  by  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  hint  at 
a  new  St.  Bartholomew's.  What  the  haters 
of  the  Jews  can  do  when  they  have  their  way 
has  been  shown  in  Algiers.  The  Mayor  of 
that  city,  who  is  a  fanatical  anti-Semite,  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  the  colony  of  its  Jew- 
ish residents,  has  devised  a  system  of  irritat- 
ing and  offensive  r^^ations. '  He  compels 
the  caf^  frequented  by  Jews  to  close  early ; 
he  limits  Jewish  cabmen  to  special  stands ; 
he  has  put  Jewish  shopkeepers  under  the 
most  annoying  regulations  ;  and  he  has  fitly 
crowned  the  device  of  his  small-minded  and 
mean-spirited  persecution  by  a  bit  of  childish 
malice  which  would  seem  incredible  if  it  were 
not  reported  from  trustworthy  sources.  He 
has  had  photographers  sent  to  the  Jewish 
shops  to  take  snap-shot  portraits  of  the  ladies 
who  visit  these  shops  as  custcmers,  and  these 
portraits  are  to  be  hung  in  a  public  place  I 
What  has  become  of  the  French  devotion  to 
women,  or  of  that  courtesy  with  which  the 
French  have  so  long  been  credited,  even  by 
those  who  have  not  respected  their  politicsii 
character  ?  The  world  has  outgrown  tiie  age 
when  one  race  can  entertain  itself  by  sticking 
pins  into  another  race.  Such  exhibitions  are 
offensive  to  all  right-minded  people. 
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„.  ^  We  have  received  aletter 

Stead,  sent  to  a  number  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, accompanying  advance  sheets  of  the 
Englbh  edition  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews," 
and  urging  that  measures  be  taken  to  develop 
a  public  sentiment  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  support  of  the  Czar*s  proposal  fcM- 
peace.    In  his  letter  he  says : 

I  may  state  that  I  have  seen  in  my  journey 
round  Europe  most  of  our  Ambassadors  and 
your  Peace  Commissioners  of  Paris.  None  of 
them,  of  coarse,  could  speak  officially,  but  per- 
sonally they  one  and  all  expressed  to  me  their 
hearty  sympathy,  and  assured  me  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  occasion  was  most  propitious,  and 
that  the  movement,  if  started  in  America,  could 
not  fdH  to  sweep  adl  before  it.  Circumstances 
which  to  many  appeared  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  such  a  crusade  of  peace  in  your  coun- 
try and  in  mine,  in  reahty  will  contribute  most 
to  its  success.  The  very  moderate  and  states- 
manlike proposals  of  the  Emperor  in  no  way 
conflict  with  the  maintenance  of  what  each 
nation  considers  to  be  its  legitimate  armament; 
all  that  is  sought  is  to  slow  down  the  break-neck 
competition  in  armaments  which  has  resulted  in 
an  international  game  of  6eggar-my-Neighbor 
on  a  scale  that  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
The  need  for  establishing  some  kind  of  inter- 
national safeguard  or  barrier  against  the  easily 
excited  passions  of  the  peoples  has  been  demon- 
strated only  too  clearly  by  recent  events.  I  think, 
therdfore,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  men  of  all 
parties,  and  of  both  schools  of  the  expansionists 
and  their  opponents,  to  unite  in  the  support  of 
this  crusade  of  peace. 

As  a  means  for  creating  this  public  senti- 
ment, he  proposes  local  organizations  in 
every  center  of  population  in  Britain  and 
America  <*  to  express  in  formal  resolution 
their  determination  that  the  Peace  Conference 
shall  be  made  a  success,  and  to  appoint  a 
local  committee  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Conference."  From  these  local 
committees  he  proposes  a  national  committee 
of  the  two  English-speaking  nations  to  be 
organized,  under  whose  authority  and  ap- 
pointment a  joint  deputation  should  "  make  a 
pilgrimage  of  peace  throughout  Europe,  sum- 
moning all  the  other  nations  to  bestir  them- 
selves, and  to  unite  with  them  in  this  great 
manifestation  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  peace,"  eventually  reaching  the  Czar 
before  the  Peace  Conference  opens,  and  con- 
veying to  him  the  "  welconre  assurance  that 
he  has  behind  him  in  his  beneficent  enter- 
prise the  immense  force  of  the  English- 
speaking  race."  We  believe  that  Mr.  Stead 
is  absolutely  right  in  his  judgment  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  directly  to  the  people 
of  Europe  and  America  in  support  of  the 


proposal  to  lessen  the  present  competitive 
increase  of  burdensome  armies  and  navies. 
It  is  certain  that  any  movement  toward  re- 
ducing military  and  naval  forces  will  have  to 
come  from  the  people;  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  it  will  come  from  those  who 
are  supported  by  the  immense  military  estab- 
lishments. Whether  Mr.  Stead's  plan  of  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  States  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  this  public  sentiment 
is  the  best  method  to  secure  the  end  we  are 
not  so  sure. 


In  Auatna 


The  situation  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire does  not  improve ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  political  and  religious  antagonisms 
are  becoming  as  violent  and  as  irrational 
in  Hungary  as  in  Austria.  The  Nationalist 
Opposition,  which  had  a  great  opportunity, 
as  readers  of  The  Outlook  remember,  of  put- 
ting itself  in  the  position  of  rendering  a  great 
service  to  the  Empire,  and  so  assuming,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  a  paramount  influence 
in  its  affairs,  continues  to  oppose  every 
attempt  to  secure  any  compromise  which  wUl 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  joint  busi- 
ness of  the  two  countries.  Baron  Banffy, 
the  Premier,  seems  to  be  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  Emperor,  and  probably  has  a 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party  at  his  back. 
But  he  is  opposed  by  the  Clericals,  the 
Separatists,  and  the  Nationalists,  all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  a  passionate  warfare  against 
him,  carrying  on  the  most  violent  agitation 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  What  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  obstruction  it  is  diffictdt 
at  this  distance  to  discern.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  Opposition  were  throwing 
away  the  greatest  opportimity  Hungary  has 
had  of  late  years ;  as  if  they  were  driving 
the  Emperor  into  the  last  resort  of  governing 
without  the  Constitution. 


\ 


The  Triple  Alliance    '^^^^   ^'^  «^«^  ^^  ^^ 

Strain  on  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance has  nearly  reached  the  breaking  point. 
The  good  understanding  which  has  been 
arrived  at  between  Italy  and  France  has 
effected  a  great  change  of  feeling  in  Italy, 
and  one  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cool  the  Italian  ardor  for  an  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Gemary,  which*  is  chiefly  a 
defensive  alliance  against  France.  The  Aus- 
trians  are  very  much  irritated  by  the  expulsion 
of  Austrian  subjects  from  Silesia  in  poraaance 
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of  a  very  arbitrary  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government,  and  by  very  arbitrary 
methods.  In  the  Aastrian  Reichsrath  on  a 
recent  occasion  Count  Than  spoke  with  on- 
mistakable  vigor  on  the  subject.  There  was  a 
note  of  something  very  like  menace  in  his 
attitude  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
words  express  a  growing  feeling  in  Austna. 
The  German  press  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
tiiie  action  of  the  German  Government,  but 
pats  in  the  plea  that,  while  the  subjects  of 
the  German  Empire  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary  are  probably  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  many  of  whom  are  of  great  value 
to  the  localities  in  which  they  live  on  account 
of  their  financial  and  other  resources,  the 
Aastrian  subjects  on  German  territory  amount 
to  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
the  g^eat  majority  of  whom  are  either  Polish 
or  Bohemian  workingmen  settled  chiefly  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  largely  represented 
also  in  all  parts  of  Germany  as  peddlers, 
waiters,  musicians,  and  in  the  dififerent  crafts. 
During  recent  years  a  large  number  of  Aus- 
trian Jews  have  settled  in  Germany.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  a  very  inadequate 
answer  to  Count  Thun^s  indictment;  and  that 
if  the  policy  of  arbitrarily  excluding  foreign- 
ers is  to  be  justified,  it  must  find  some  stronger 
ground  than  a  mere  difference  in  numbers 
between  two  countries. 


The  German  press 


Meantime  More  Armaments 


is  already  saying 
with  great  distinctness  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Triple  Alliance  is  any  longer 
treated  with  seriousness  either  in  Vienna  or 
Budapest ;  and  that  influeuces  are  at  work 
which  are  likely  to  detach  Austria  from  her 
place  beside  Germany.  The  Government 
organs  are  not  slow  to  lay  hold  of  the  cool- 
ness of  Austria  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  German  army, 
and  to  reaffirm  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  Germany  stands  by  reason  of  her  geo- 
graphical situation.  The  Czar's  *<  Peace 
Manifesto  ^  is  accepted  as  entirely  sincere* 
and  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  at  present 
no  attack  may  be  expected  from  any  side ; 
but  it  is  pointed  out  tnat  the  process  of  dis- 
armament has  not  begun,  and  that  unless 
there  is  a  radical  change  of  conditions  it  is 
not  likely  to  begin  in  the  near  future.  In 
both  France  and  Russia,  the  German  journals 
declare,  military  organization  is  ^being  per- 
fected and  military  material  of  every  sort 


accumulated  with  untiring  energy.  The  an- 
nual draft  of  recruits  has  t>een  greatly  in- 
creased,  the  strength  of  the  armies  on  a 
peace  footing  has  been  augmented,  and  every 
form  of  military  organization  enlarged  in 
scope  and  advanced  in  effectiveness.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  statements ; 
and  there  is  no  reason,  apparently,  why  the 
process  should  not  go  on  indefinitely  unless 
some  great  military  leader,  like  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  takes  the  matter  in  hand — as  the 
Czar  proposes  to  do— and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment stops  a  ruinous  process  of  increasing 
the  drainage  both  of  men  and  money.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  probable  that  disarmament  must 
come  about  in  this  way ;  or  else,  as  a  result 
of  hopelessly  increasing  the  burdens,  the 
peoples  of  Europe  will  rise  in  despairing 
protest. 


The  Nlcarafoa 


The    preliminary  report 

Co-»liSr:;^:Un  »*  *«  Nicaragua  Canal 

Commission  is  as  clear, 
and  compact  as  a  public  document  should 
be.  The  Commission  states  that  its  mem- 
t)ers  have  personally  examined  the  entire 
canal  region  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  have  em- 
ployed some  seventy  engineers  and  helpers 
for  ten  months  in  making  surveys  and  exami- 
nations ;  and  have  also  obtained  the  observar 
tions  of  experts  regarding  the  climatic  and 
other  conditions  affecting  the  feasibility  of 
the  canal  project  They  are  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  the  construction  of  the  canal 
b  entirely  feasible.  Admiral  Walker  and 
Mr.  Haupt,  one  of  the  engineers  upon  the 
Commission,  estimate  the  cost  at  $123,000,- 
000,  while  the  other  engineer,  Mr.  Hains, 
believes  that  this  estimate  should  be  increased 
about  one-fifth.  The  Commissioners  state  that 
a  much  less  expensive  canal  could  be  con- 
structed, but  justly  urge  that  when  the  canal 
is  built  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  large 
ships  of  modern  commerce.  The  route  which 
they  recommend  is  the  one  mapped  out  by 
Captain  Lull  in  1 S72.  They  do  oot  condemn 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company's  route,  but 
give  it  as  their  judgment  that  the  Lull  route 
would  be  slightly  easier  of  construction, 
would  present  no  problems  not  well  within 
good  engineering  precedents,  and  would  be 
a  safer  and  more  reliable  canal  when  com- 
pleted. The  Nicaragua  canal  bill  reported 
by  Senator  Morgan,  favoring  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company,  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
still  further  amended,  if  not  defeated. 
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President  McKinley  has  is- 

"^^SSZr  """l  ^   order  designed  to 

put  an  end  to  the  confusion 
in  the  Cuban  currency  S3rstem— or  rather 
chaos.  Just  how  chaotic  things  have  been 
IB  easily  illustrated.  As  Mr.  Clark  says  in 
his  "  Commercial  Cuba/'  one  of  the  first 
things  to  impress  an  American  visitor  is  that 
when  he  exchanges  his  American  bills  for 
Cuban  gold  he  gets  a  slight  premium ;  when 
he  exchanges  the  Cuban  gold  for  Cuban 
silver,  he  gets  a  still  further  premium ;  and  if 
he  exchanges  his  Cuban  silver  for  Cuban 
paper,  he  receives  a  still  further  nominal  en- 
richmeot  The  premium  on  the  exchange 
for  Cuban  gold  is  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand, as  it  is  naturally  assumed  that  gold 
has  everywhere  the  same  value.  In  Cuba, 
however,  am  artificial  value  has  been  given 
to  gold  in  order  to  prevent  its  export  The 
Government,  for  example,  decreed  that  the 
gold  piece  ('*centen  ")  whose  bullion  value  is 
$4.82  should  pass  current  for  $5.30,  or  ten  per 
cent  more.  This  projected  increase  it  has  not 
been  able  to  effect  in  full,  but  (by  refusing  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  to  private  parties)  it  has 
increased  the  market  value  of  its  gold  coins 
about  six  per  cent  In  attempting  to  replace 
this  arbitrary  and  complicated  system  by  a 
natural  and  simple  one,  President  McKinley 
and  his  adviser.  Commissioner  Porter,  seem 
to  have  had  in  mind  some  such  principle  as 
this :  In  the  future  all  coins  shall  be  received 
at  their  bullion  value;  but  present  debts 
shall  be  estimated  at  the  present  market 
value  of  the  coins  in  which  they  are  payable. 
The  order,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as  this. 
The  centen  is  to  have  its  bullion  value  of 
$4.82  at  Government  offices,  but  be  receivable 
at  its  old  legal  value  of  $5.30  in  payment  of 
existing  obligations ;  but  the  peso  or  dollar, 
which  is  the  monetary  unit  of  the  coimtry, 
has  an  artificial  value  of  60  cents  at  the 
Government  offices,  though  its  nominal  value 
is  93  cents  and  its  bullion  value  about  50 
cents.  As  the  value  given  to  the  peso  at  the 
custom-houses  and  tax  offices  is  likely  to  be 
its  market  value,  it  would  seem  that  the 
burden  of  debts  payable  in  pesos  would 
be  changed.  This  change  will  doubtless 
create  some  friction. 


^  „,        At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

American  Economic  Associ  a- 
tion  held  in  New  Haven  last  week,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Professors  Taylor,  of  the 


University  of  Michigan,  Taussig,  of  Harvard 
University,  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University, 
Sherwood,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Kinley,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  made  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  currency  reform  in  the  United 
States.  We  wish  that,  for  popular  effect,  they 
had  formulated  their  conclusions  in  a  brief 
statement  which  the  ordinary  American  could 
understand.  In  attempting  to  supply  this 
formulation  The  Outlook  labors  under  the 
difficulty  of  possibly  not  correctly  apprehend- 
ing all  the  positions  of  the  committee.  We 
understand  its  members  to  hold,  however, 
that  two  things  are  wanting  and  needful  in 
our  currency :  stability  of  standard  and  elas- 
ticity of  currency.  To  secure  the  first  they 
propose  definitely  to  recognize  and  adopt  the 
gold  standard,  not  on  the  ground  that  that  is 
necessarily  the  best  but  on  the  ground  that 
the  only  other  one  which  economists  favor, 
that  is,  international  bimetallism,  is  at  pres- 
ent and  for  a  long  time  will  be  out  of  the 
question.  To  secure  the  stability  of  the  gold 
standard  they  recommend  its  explicit  adop- 
tion by  law,  and  also  such  legislation  as  shaill 
make  it  easy  for  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
the  convertibility  into  gold  of  other  forms  of 
currency.  As  our  readers  know.  The  Outlook 
agrees  with  this  general  conclusion  of  the 
Committee.  The  country  has  decided  in 
favor  of  international  bimetallism,  if  it  can 
be  secured ;  otherwise  the  gold  standard.  An 
honest  and  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  bimetallism,  and  it  has  failed.  Now, 
those  who  believe  in  the  result  of  the  last 
Presidential  election  should  unite  on  the  only 
alternative  offered,  the  definite  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard.  To  secure  elasticity  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  are  not 
so  explicit  nor,  it  seems  to  us,  quite  so  clear. 
All  legal-tender  notes  should  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  the  currency  alone  sup- 
plied by  the  banks.  The  committee  is  not 
apparently,  positively  agreed.  They  recom- 
mend, however,  an  increase  of  bank  circula- 
tion, and  to  this  end  they  would  allow  the 
banks  to  issue  notes  on  their  assets  as  well 
as  on  Government  bonds.  They  wouM  lower 
the  tax  on  circulation,  *'  oi,  better  st.ll,  levy  it 
on  capital  and  surplus, '  or  they  would  lower 
the  tax  for  ordinary  circulation  and  levya 
higher  tax  when  the  circulation  exceeded  a 
certain  normal  income,  so  as  to  make  it  for 
the  interests  of  the  banks  to  withdraw  their 
notes  except  when  a  high  rate  of  interest 
was  paid.  They  favor  some  system  of  branch 
banks  so  constructed  as  « to  supplement  but 
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not  displace  the  system  of  independent 
banks ;"  or,  as  a  more  doubtful  remedy  for 
the  circulation  in  the  country  districts,  the 
exemption  of  the  Federal  banks  from  the  ten 
per  cent  tax  on  circulation.  Finally,  they 
urge  an  friends  of  reform  '<  to  sink  individual 
preferences  as  to  details,  and  insist  that  Con- 
gress shall  enact  such  legislation  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  agree  upon.**  We  wish  that  the 
committee  had  definitely  proposed  some  spe 
cific  acts  of  legislation  on  which  its  members 
believe  agreement  could  be  secured.  We 
fear  that  this  report  in  the  form  presented  is 
too  tentative  and  too  litde  dogmatic  to  be  of 
practical  efEect  in  securing  specific  results  in 
legislation. 


Senator  Chandlers  con- 
Hll^i'Zmc  tlnued  advocacy  of  bimetal- 

lism  against  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  New  Hampshire  Republicans 
has  developed  a  serious  conflict  between  him- 
self and  the  machine  of  which  he  was  for- 
merly esteemed  the  chief  engineer.  Senator 
GalUnger,  the  present  head  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  not  long  ago  avowed  his 
ireneral  opposition  to  Senator  Chandler ;  and 
Senator  Chandler  has  taken  up  the  gauntiet 
by  publishing  two  letters  in  the  Manchester 
"Union"  upon  the  money  power  in  New 
Hampshire  politics.  In  his  first  paper  Mr. 
Chandler  recalled  that,  in  1852,  when  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
elected  President,  the  fund  rabed  amounted 
to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  was  coQtributed  in  five-dollar  subscrip- 
tions. In  1860,  when  the  Republican  Wide- 
awake Clubs  made  such  a  vigorous  campaign, 
every  member  paid  for  his  own  uniform  and 
his  own  expenses  in  going  from  place  to 
p^e.  Practically  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  1882,  when  candidates,  and  rail- 
roads back  of  candidates,  began  to  make 
heavy  contributions.  These  contributions, 
enslaving  the  parties  receiving  them,  have 
continued  from  that  time  till  this,  though,  as 
a  rule,  the  amounts  raised  have  not  been 
large  unless  the  Republican  party  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger.  Last  year,  however,  says 
Senator  Chandler,  when  Senator  Gallinger  was 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Committee,  a  fund 
was  raised  amounting  to  mor^  than  one  dollar 
for  every  voter  in  the  State,  though  there 
was  no  danger  whatever  of  Democratic  vic- 
tory. Nearly  all  this  money,  he  says,  was 
collected  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  RaUroad 


and  from  a  few  rich  men,  who  thereby  held 
a  mortgage  upon  every  candidate  they 
helped  to  elect  The  raising  of  this  fund,  he 
says,  did  not  have  for  its  object  the  preserva- 
tion of  Republican  ascendency,  since  that 
was  not  in  danger ;  its  only  object,  he  alleges, 
was  to  secure  the  ascendency  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  men  and  the  corporations 
who  contributed  and  handled  the  funds.  Re- 
garding the  outcome  he  speaks  as  follows : 

In  the  coming  Legislature  the  Manchester  and 
Milford  Railros^  Bin  is  to  be  defeated ;  so  are 
all  bills  for  electric  railroads ;  so  is  the  bill  to 
disentangle  the  Sapreme  Court  from  railroad 
contests;  any  bill  effectually  prohibiting  free 
passes;  the  ImII  for  electing  Rsiilroad  Commis- 
sioners by  the  people  and  making  them  the 
people's  agents  instead  of  the  agents  of  the  great 
ndbroad ;  and,  moreover,  the  bill  preventing  fraud 
and  bribery  in  party  caucuses.  To  accomplish 
tiiese  objects,  the  great  railroad  has  already  fur- 
nished its  money  and  the  Chairman  has  distrib- 
uted the  funds  in  order  to  control  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators. 


Senator  Morrill's  Death 


In  recording  the  death 
of  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
*'  the  Father  of  the  Senate,"  it  is  natural  to 
lay  emphasis  on  the  great  length  of  his 
political  service ;  it  is  eminentiy  true,  how- 
ever, that  this  service  was  noteworthy  for  its 
quality  and  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  for  its 
duration.  Senator  Morrill  had  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  all  for 
forty-three  years ;  from  1855  to  1867  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  member 
from  Vermont,  first  as  a  Whig  and  then  as  a 
Republican;  in  1867  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Poland  in  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress,  and  was  from  that  time  on  re-elected 
as  each  Senatorial  term  expired,  one  may  say 
almost  without  opposition;  his  latest  re- 
election was  in  18%.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  in  an  unusually  thorough  and  complete 
sense,  he  represented  the  State  of  Vermont 
during  all  this  period.  Senator  Morrill's 
name  will  perhaps  be  most  closely  connected 
in  legislation  with  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  of 
1861 ;  from  his  earliest  political  record  until 
his  death  Mr.  Morrill  was  a  consistent  and 
sincere  protectionist  of  the  thoroughgoing 
and  now  rather  old-fashioned  type,  caring 
littie  for  theories  of  reciprocity  or  compro- 
mise, but  standing  firmly  on  the  basic  idea  of 
encouraging  American  manufactures  by  dis- 
couraging importation ;  it  is  true,  however, 
that  tiie  bill  which  bears  his  name  was  not 
in  all  points  as  radical  or  far-reaching  as 
some  other  bills  which   have  been  passed. 
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Apart  from  his  record  on  the  tariff  question. 
Senator  Morrill  had  to  do  with  much  impor- 
tant legislation.  It  is  to  him  that  the  coun- 
try owes  the  National  support  of  agricultural 
colleges^  and  the  application  of  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  for 
•ducational  purposes.  To  Mr.  Morrill  also, 
largely,  was  due  the  construction  of  the 
new  and  splendid  Congressional  Library; 
and  he  had  much  at  heart  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar plan,  namely,  that  for  the  erection  of  a 
special  and  wor^y  building  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  latter  plan  will  sooner  or 
later  take  form ;  and  the  building  might  well 
be  in  a  way  a  memorial  of  the  statesman 
himself.  Senator  Morrill  was  a  party  man 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  word;  but  he 
never  allowed  his  adherence  to  the  Republi- 
can party  to  prevent  the  forming  of  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. This  was  seen  most  notably  in  his 
steadfast  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii;  and  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood that  he  was  with  equal  earnestness,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  opposed  to  anything 
like  permanent  ownership  of  the  PhiUppines. 
It  is  quite  superfluous  to  say  that  Senator 
Morrill's  character  as  a  private  citizen  and 
as  a  statesman  was  abscrfutely  without  blem- 
ish; in  a  career  of  public  usefulness  which 
has  rarely  been  matched  in  this  country  as  to 
length  and  conscientious  effort,  not  only  did 
no  breath  of  scandal  ever  for  a  moment  at- 
tach itself  to  his  name,  but  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  would  seem  preposterous  to  any 
one  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 


man. 


The  official  count  in 

'""o^KS;^T"   South   DakoU  shows 

that  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  dispensary  system 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  ot  1,613  votes. 
The  total  vote  poUed  upon  it  was  light ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  its  opponents  may  yet  pre- 
vent a  trial  of  the  new  system  by  petitioning 
for  a  referendum  vote  upon  any  law  passed 
to  carry  the  amendment  into  effect.  The 
newly  adopted  clause  reads  as  follows :  **  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  under  exclusive  State  control,  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  duly  authorized  agents 
of  the  State,  who  shsdl  be  paid  by  salary  and 
not  by  commission."  Some  of  its  critics 
insist  that  this  wording  requires  the  State  to 


manufacture  all  the  liquor  which  it  sells ;  and 
if  the  courts  uphold  this  construction,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  State — which  now  has 
prohibition — to  build  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries before  a  dispensary  can  be  opened.  The 
construction,  however,  seems  unnatural,  as 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  amendment  was 
merely  to  pi  event  the  private  manufacture  or 
sale  of  liquor  within  the  State.  This  vic- 
tory in  South  Dakota,  furthermore,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  "Sun,"  is  not  the 
only  gain  which  the  dispensary  system  has 
recently  made.  In  Georgia,  where  the  plan 
was  first  tried  in  the  college  town  of  Athens, 
it  has  been  adopted  in  a  score  of  towns  and 
counties.  In  Alabama  also  it  is  gaining  a 
foothold,  two  counties  having  a  dispensary 
bin  pending  in  the  Legislature. 


The  greatest  gain  it 

Tho  Dispensary  System    v  j        however 

in  South  Carolina  «i«iuc,     uuwcvcr, 

is  in  South  Carolina. 
As  our  readers  will  recall,  the  dispensary 
law  first  encountered  violent  resistance  from 
the  liquor-dealers  and  their  sympathizers 
in  some  of  the  cities;  and  when  Governor 
Tillman  put  down  the  disorders  and  reduced 
the  illicit  traffic  to  a  minimum  unknown  in  any 
other  State,  a  Federal  judge  (Judge  Simonton) 
restored  the  "blind  tigers"  by  enjoining 
State  officials  from  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  "original  packages  "imported  from  other 
States.  This  decision  was  based  upon  the 
astonishing  doctrine  that  the  dispensary  law 
was  not  passed  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
S  tate.  Judge  Simonton  for  months  almost  nul- 
lified the  State  law  by  permitting  liquor-dealers 
to  import  car-loads  of  loose  packages  of  liquor, 
some  of  them  containing  only  a  half-pint 
His  decision  did  not,  however,  keep  the 
State  officers  from  watching  where  these 
original  packages  were  sold,  and  arresting 
dealers  who  allowed  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
ages to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  In  this 
way  the  law  was  kept  half  alive  until  last 
March,  when  Judge  Simonton's  decision  finally 
reached  the  Supreme  Coiu-t,  and  his  usurped 
protectorate  over  the  liquor  traffic  was 
brought  to  an  end.  '*  At  the  present  time," 
says  the  article  in  the  "  Sun,"  "  there  is  not  an 
original-package  shop  in  the  State,  there  are 
comparatively  few  blind  tigers,  the  dispensary 
system  has  more  friends  than  it  ever  had 
before,  and  aH  declare  that  it  has  come  to 
stay.  AU  efforts  against  it  now  look,  not  to 
more  whisky,  but  to  prohibition."    All  the 
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Uqoor  fnniiftbed  to  the  mUUon  and  more 
people  of  the  State  is  bought  at  one  oi  the 
ninety-five  dispensaries,  and  even  there  cannot 
be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Citizens  can  still 
drink  what  they  want  in  their  own  homes,  but 
tippling,  treating,  and  loafing-places  are  prac- 
tically things  of  the  past. 


Commi— ioner» 
LoM  Heart 


The  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
Th«  Rapid  Transit  mission  of  New  York  City 

seems  at  last  to  have  given 
up  hope  that  the  powers 
tiiat  be  in  New  Yoric  City  politics  will  permit 
it  to  execute  the  order  of  the  people  to 
construct  a  municipal  rapid-transit  S3rstem. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  was  at  first  blocked  by  a 
decision  of  the  courts  that  the  route  planned 
would  cost  more  than  $50,000,000  and  cause 
tiie  city  to  exceed  its  constitutional  debt 
When  the  Commission  modified  its  plan  so 
that  the  estimated  cost  came  far  witbin  the 
limit  set,  and  the  plan  received  the  assent 
of  the  court,  the  work  was  blocked  again 
by  the  astonishing  estimate  of  the  new  Tam- 
many administration  that  the  cost  of  every 
public  work  which  the  city  had  contracted  to 
do  in  tiie  future  was  already  a  part  of  the 
city's  indebtedness.  The  Commission  denied 
the  justice  of  this  estimate,  and  also  called 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  Yoric 
County  had  no  indebtedness,  and  might 
under  the  Constitution  issue  bonds  sufficient 
to  construct  the  railway  system.  But,  strong 
as  the  Commission's  position  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public,  and  mandatory 
as  were  its  orders  from  the  people,  it  has 
found  that  the  hostility  of  the  Tammany 
machine  to  municipal  construction  involved 
perpetual  impediments.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
was  elected  over  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Tracy, 
Tammany  Hall,  with  hardly  any  men  of  wealth 
among  its  avowed  supporters,  seemed  to  have 
the  largest  campaign  fund  of  all  the  factions. 
No  sooner  was  Mr.  Van  Wyck  installed  than 
the  hostility  of  his  administration  to  the  woric 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  seemed  to 
point  pretty  definitely  to  the  source  of  these 
campaign  funds.  These  indications  have 
simply  multiplied  as  time  has  gone  on.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Croker  announced  that 
the  administration  would  support  a  rapid- 
transit  sjTStetn  built  by  private  cs^itaL  Since 
then  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  system  was  willing  to 


constmct  an  underground  railway  to  be  nm 
in  connection  with  its  surface  lines.  Every- 
thing  seems  now  to  be  moving  toward  tiiat  out- 
come. Last  week  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion appointed  Comptroller  Coler  and  one  of 
its  old  members,  Mr.  Reeves,  a  committee  to 
draft  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  explain- 
ing the  present  situation  and  outiining  the 
best  and  quickest  way  of  obtaining  the  money 
necessary  to  build  the  tunnel.  The  Comp- 
troller has  definitely  announced  that  he  will 
not  recede  from  his  opposition  to  the  issth- 
ance  of  public  bonds.  If,  therefore,  this 
committee  is  to  come  to  an  agreement,  it 
must  t>e  on  the  basis  that  the  public,  instead 
of  paying  three  per  cent  directiy  upon  the 
bonds  actually  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  underground  system,  shall  for  an  in- 
definite period  pay  something  like  five  per 
cent  upon  all  the  bonds  and  stocks  at  which 
a  private  corporation  can  capitaMze  the  en- 
terprise. Under  the  circtmnstances  we  can 
hardly  criticise  the  Commission ;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  city  government,  in  its  flagrant 
violation  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  order  to 
promote  the  interests  of  a  corporation,  forces 
every  one  to  question  the  supremacy  of  de- 
mocracy. 


New  York 


The  most  significant  point  in 

Sch^^i^^tt  ^«  fi"*   "PO't  o^  ^«  New 
Yoric  Board  of  Education  since 

the  consolidation  is  that  the  buying  of  school 
sites  and  the  building  and  enlarging  of  school- 
houses  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  children  of  school  age,  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  expenditures  of  the  past  tiiree  years 
and  the  far-sighted  plans  of  a  most  intelli- 
gent Board  of  Education,  whose  plans  have 
been  defeated.  This  report  clearly  indicates 
what  could  be  accomplished  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  city 
government  in  the  educational  interests  of 
the  great  metropolis.  The  report  reveals 
the  lack  of  imiformity  in  the  methods,  both 
business  and  educational,  in  the  Ave  boroughs. 
The  uniformity  lies  in  the  need  for  more 
school-houses,  more  teachers — the  eligible 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand — ^increase 
of  salaries,  more  money  for  the  kindetgartens, 
manual  training  and  night  schools,  and  a 
free  use  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  outside 
of  school  hours.  The  report  shows  progress 
in  every  direction,  and  indirectiy  reveals  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  whole  depart- 
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ment  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  future  is  promising  because  of  past 
progress  and  the  wrenching  of  the  schools 
from  political  control — at  least  enough  to 
arouse  public  feelmg  against  their  connection. 

The  recent  brilliant  military 
^  ^AfriSr*^    successes  of  the  EngUsh  in 

Africa  are  overshadowed 
by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their 
colonizing  and  commercial  activities.  Eng- 
land is  not  only  to  have  a  highway  from 
Cairo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  she  is 
also  to  have  a  great  railroad  system — one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  its  extent  and  its 
possibilities  yet  devised.  The  success  at 
Omdurman  has  removed  many  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
the  northern  end  of  the  line,  and  the  work 
on  the  Tanganyika  division  is  being  pushed 
with  great  energy.  Within  the  next  decade 
the  completion  of  the  road  may  be  looked 
for.  This  road  will  be  only  the  main  line  of 
a  fi^reat  system  which  will  ramify  into  all  parts 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  When  it  is  completed, 
this  road  wiU  represent  skill  and  daring  on 
their  highest  levels  of  practical  achievement; 
for  it  is  to  pierce  mountain-ranges  and  pene- 
trate dense  and  deadly  swamps.  Nearly  250 
miles  of  the  road  have  already  been  built 
from  Mombasa  through  a  desolate  country. 

After  the  Treaty,  What? 

There  is  very  litde  doubt  that  the  treaty 
with  Spain  will  be  ratified.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  amendments  will  be  made, 
since  an  amendment  would  involve  reopening 
negotiations  with  Spain.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Cortes  may  refuse  to  ratify,  but  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  Spain  should  attempt  to 
recover  by  war  what  she  has  reluctantly 
abandoned  by  executive  act,  so  that  the  only 
practical  effect  of  such  a  refusal  by  the  Cortes 
would  be  to  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  of 
paying  her  the  $20,000,000  promised.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cortes  will  be  wise  enough 
to  see  this,  and,  after  f  ome  protest,  will  accept 
the  terms  which  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
have  so  reluctan  fly  conceded.    What  next  ? 

This  treaty  will  clearly  make  us  responsi- 
ble for  law  and  order  in  the  Philippines ;  and 
the  responsibility  for  Cuba  will  be  as  clear, 
though  not  as  distinctly  avowed.  The  treaty, 
when  ratified,  wiU  be  our  public  and  solemn 
fccognition,  before  all  the  world,  of  obliga- 


tions which  we  tacitly  assumed  when  we 
undertook  to  destroy  Spanish  authority  in 
Cuba  and  at  Manila.  The  moment  we  de- 
stroyed the  existing  government  in  the  islands 
under  Spanish  rule,  we  became  morally  bound 
to  provide  the  inhabitants  with  a  government 
at  least  as  good ;  by  this  treaty  we  recognize 
this  obligation  to  them  and  to  the  worM. 
Whether  they  add  to  our  trade  or  not,  they 
add  to  our  duties — duties  from  which  there 
is  no  escape  except  by  a  faithful  and  efficient 
performance  of  them. 

It  must  be  pretty  clear,  by  this  time,  to  all 
who  dare  look  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face, 
that  this  duty  cannot  be  performed  by  simply 
leaving  the  government  to  the  people  of  the 
islands.  We  cannot  call  them  together  in  a 
general  election,  based  on  universal  suffrage, 
and  ask  them  to  frame  their  own  constitution, 
organize  their  own  government,  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  proceed  to  administer  thehr 
own  affairs.  It  would  be  quite  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule 
would  fit  a  people  for  so  difficult  a  task. 
The  experience  of  the  Spanish-American 
Republics,  and  our  own  experience  with  the 
negro  race,  furnish  adequate  demonstration 
of  the  total  inadequacy  of  such  a  method. 
Even  if  the  people  were  both  intelligent  and 
homogeneous,  the  difficulties  would  be  great; 
but  they  are  neither.  They  have  been  with- 
out schools,  and  without  that  schooling  which 
independence  gives.  They  are  divided  by 
race  lines  into  classes  bitterly  hostile  to  one 
another.  The  riotingsin  Havana  during  these 
last  two  weekF,  while  Spanish  rule  has  been 
weakening  and  American  rule  not  yet  estab- 
lished, indicate  what  a  reign  of  terror  would 
be  initiated  if  all  external  authority  were  at 
once  withdrawn  from  Cuba.  Reports  f ;  om  tne 
Philippines  must  be  received  with  caution ; 
but  it  may  at  least  be  assumed  as  true  that 
the  Filipinos  are  divided  into  factions  and 
are  quite  unable  to  agree  on  any  common 
policy,  that  the  foreign  residents  in  Manila 
would  have  no  security  under  any  government 
which  the  Filipinos  are  at  present  able  to 
establish,  and  that  the  Spanish  prisoners  in 
the  camp  of  the  Filipinos  are  being  held  as 
hostages  in  order  to  secure  either  a  cash 
ransom  or  political  concessions.  It  is  clear, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  America, 
after  the  treaty  with  Spain  has  been  signed, 
cannot,  if  she  would,  escape  the  responsibility 
for  protecting  life  and  property  in  Manila, 
preventing,  if  possible,  any  peril  to  the  Span* 
ish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  our  late  aUiet, 
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and  generally  securing  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  a  substantial  goverament  where 
hitherto  the  community  has  had  to  choose 
between  despotism  and  anarchy. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  point 
of  view  of  National  honor,  involved  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  fulfill  our  new  National 
obligations,  should  be  recognized  by  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  and  be  by  them  urged  upon  the 
people.  For  in  America  public  men  neces- 
sarily reflect  public  opinion;  and  whether 
our  administration  of  government  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines  is  one  of 
plunder  or  of  justice  will  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  in  the  Nation  the  greed 
of  the  few  is  given  a  free  rein  by  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  many,  or  whether  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  is  aroused  and  takes  control 
of  our  foreign  policy.  If  it  is  to  be  aroused, 
the  press  and  Uie  pulpit  have  a  serious  woric 
before  them. 

The  first  thing  for  this  conscience  to  de- 
mand is  a  pure,  capable,  and  trained  civil 
service  for  foreign  administration.  The 
counsel  of  Jethro  to  Moses  is  the  counsel 
which  America  should  give  to  its  executive 
department:  *<Thou  shall  provide  out  of  all 
the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  place  such 
to  be  rulers.**  America  has  plenty  of  men 
who  answer  this  description.  From  them 
President  McKinley  appears  to  be  making 
his  selections  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  But 
the  pressure  for  place  will  soon  become  very 
strong.  This  pressure  will  come  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  people  must  come  the 
pressure  which  alone  makes  resistance  to  the 
spoilsmen  possible.  It  is  now  difficult  to  get 
able  and  honest  men  in  our  home  civil 
service.  So  many  of  a  very  different  type 
have  been  pressed  into  this  service  that  the 
term  politician,  which  should  be  one  of  honor, 
has  become  one  of  reproach.  The  financial 
rewards  are  not  large ;  promotion  for  efficient 
service  is  rare;  instead  of  honors  are  dis- 
honors. Young  men  train  themselves  for 
a  mercantile,  a  legal,  a  medical,  a  minis- 
terial career,  but  not  for  a  governmental 
career,  not  only  because  they  cannot  be  sure 
of  permanence  of  tenure,  but  because  they  are 
sure  that  their  tenure  will  be  dependent  on  the 
chances  of  politics— and  there  are  few  games 
in  which  chance  plays  so  large  a  part.  The 
same  causes  which  have  produced  corruption 
in  our  home  civil  service  will  produce  it  in 
our  foreign  service,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
operate.    If  once  admitted  into  that  service. 


their  subsequent  exclusion  will  be  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  No  person  should 
sign  a  petition  for  the  appointment  of  any  man 
to  public  service  unless  such  person  would  be 
wiUmg  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
appointment  if  he  had  the  power  to  make  it 
Every  man  should  resist  in  his  own  locality 
the  attempt  to  use  the  government  service, 
by  means  of  such  petitions,  for  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  be  innocent  of  office- 
seeking  for  one*s  self  or  for  others.  More  is 
demanded.  Political  indifference  is  respon- 
sible for  a  larger  proportion  of  America's 
political  sins  than  is  any  other  culprit.  One 
may  argue  with  some  degree  of  plausibility 
in  New  York  City  that,  if  he  prefers  to  suffer 
the  evils  of  a  bad  government  rather  than 
assume  the  burdens  involved  in  making  it  a 
good  one,  he  may  do  soothe  argument  is 
not  sound,  but  it  is  sufficiently  specious,  un- 
fortunately, to  satisfy,  or  at  least  to  pacify, 
a  good  many  sleepy  consciences.  But  no 
American  who  has  any  conscience,  or,  indeed, 
any  sense  of  National  honor,  will  argue  that 
it  is  none  of  his  business  how  the  Nation,  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  treats  a  dependent  people. 
Whoever  by  his  lazy  indifference  contributes 
to  the  continuance  of  Spanish  methods  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  after  they  have  passed 
under  the  American  fiag,  will  be  farticeps 
criminis.  It  was  not  the  Spanish  people,  it 
was  the  Spanish  officeholders  who  robbed 
the  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos.  Spain  is  no 
richer  because  her  colonies  were  plundered; 
but  the  world  holds  Spain  responsible ;  and 
the  world  is  right.  To  abet  a  thief  and  not 
even  share  in  his  plunder  is  a  folly  as  well  as 
a  crime. 

We  do  not  believe  that  government  in 
either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  is  to  be  per- 
manently administered  by  Americans.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is,  even  in  these  first 
few  months  of  occupation,  to  be  exclusively 
administered  by  Americans.  How  the  co- 
operation of  the  natives  can  be  secured  in  a 
joint  administration,  and  how  thus  gradually 
a  system  of  true  self-government  can  be 
developed,  are  questions  we  may  recur  to 
hereafter.  Here  we  lay  stress  on  the  one 
phase  which  ever  since  the  forerunners  of  war 
sounded  the  alarm  last  spring  we  have  been 
emphasizing  in  successive  issues  of  The 
Outlook :  our  National  problem  is  not.  How 
can  we  escape  National  responsibilities? — 
that  is  cowardice ;  nor,  How  can  we  use  other 
communities  to  build  up  our  own? — that  is 
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selfishness ;  but,  How  can  we  fulfill  our  obli- 
gations to  peoples  weaker  than  ourselves  and 
dependent  on  ns  for  that  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  community  life— law,  order,  justice, 
and  liberty? 


The  South  and  Pensions 

The  suggestion  made  in  some  quarters 
that  ex-Confederate  soldiers  should  be  added 
to  the  pension  list  is  grateful  as  a  sign  of  the 
final  passing  of  ancient  animosities  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  feeling  of  nationality ; 
but  the  Southern  press  is  showing  great 
wisdom  in  putting  aside,  almost  without 
exception,  the  suggestion  as  improper.  All 
that  remains  of  the  lost  cause  is  a  splendid 
tradition  of  heroism.  That  tradition  is  of 
priceless  value  to  the  South;  it  enriches  the 
life  of  the  Southern  people  by  the  sentiment 
and  poetry  which  come  with  it;  and  to  put 
the  Confederate  veterans  upon  the  pension 
list  would  go  a  long  way  toward  destroying 
that  sentiment  and  blurring  the  memory  of 
heroism  which  the  South  now  sacredly  pre- 
serves. The  indiscriminate  extension  of  the 
pension  S3rstem  in  the  North  has  cost  the 
country  an  enormous  amount  of  money ;  but 
it  has  cost  the  North  still  more  in  the  saoifice 
of  a  noble  sentiment  It  has  gone  far  to  blur 
the  fair  memory  of  the  heroisms  of  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

That  there  ought  to  have  been  a  generous 
provision  for  those  who  were  in  any  way 
disabled  in  that  tremendous  struggle  may  be 
taken  for  granted — this  country  is  never 
otherwise  than  generous — but  the  mechani- 
cal and  unscrupulous  way  in  which  the 
pension  business  has  been  handled,  the  vast 
commercial  element  which  has  entered  into 
it,  the  condition  of  semi-pauperism  which  in 
too  many  cases  it  has  introduced,  have 
wounded  the  country  at  a  very  sensitive 
point  We  may  be  rich  enough  to  pay 
$145,000,000  a  year  on  the  pension  account; 
we  are  not  rich  enough  to  capitalize  in  money 
that  heroism  and  sacrifice  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people. 
We  have  done  a  host  of  men  irreparable 
injury,  as  those  know  who  know  anything 
about  the  practical  working  of  the  pension 
system ;  and  we  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
deal  honestly  and  frankly  with  the  whole 
matter.  Leading  public  men  have  all  along 
said  privately  about  the  system  what  they 
have  not  dared  to  say  publicly.    When  Sena- 


tor Hawley  declared  that  the  pension  system 
would  make  wars  so  e3q>en8ive  as  to  end 
them,  he  held  out  a  gleam  of  hope  which, 
unhappily,  has  not  been  realized.  The  same 
wholesale  business  methods  which  have  de- 
graded the  idea  of  the  pension  and  have 
gone  far  to  vulgarize  the  position  of  the 
pensioner  will  undoubtedly  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  men  who  have  served  in  Cuba 
and  Manila.  It  is  not  too  early  to  raise  a 
voice  of  protest,  and  to  call  for  a  sound, 
wise,  honorable  pension  S3rstem  which  shall 
make,  by  its  discrimination,  every  bestowal  of 
a  pension  a  badge  of  honor. 


Character  and  Fate 

There  has  always  been  a  passionate  pro- 
test in  the  heart  of  the  race  against  that 
element  in  life  which  men  call  fate ;  the  play 
upon  unprotected  natures  of  those  events, 
accidents,  calamities,  which  are  beyond  human 
control     These  arbitrary  happenings    are 
often  tragic  in  their  consequences ;  they  often 
seem  wholly  irrational ;  they  have  at  times  a 
touch  of  brutal  irony.    In  many  cases  one  Is 
tempted  to  personify  fate  as  a  malignant 
spirit,  studiously  and  with  malicious  cunning 
seeking  wa3r8  of  wounding,  stinging,  bruising, 
and  poisoning  the  most  sensitive  souls.    There 
have  been  human  careers  so  completely  dis- 
torted and  thwarted  that  it  has  seemed  as  if 
the  gods  were  jealous  of  men,  and  anxious  to 
rob  the  great  rewards  of  their  sweetness  and 
the  noblest  achievements  of  their  fruit    So 
often  are  the  prizes  snatched  from  the  strong 
hand  that  had  g^rasped  them  that  the  Greek 
poets  could  not  withdraw  their  gaze  from 
that  irony  which  at  times  appears  to  make 
human  life  the  mere  sport  of  the  higher 
powers.    The  gods  seemed  to  be  mocking 
m^n  by  holding  out  glittering  gifts  and  then 
suddenly  snatching  them  away.     And  this 
play  of  what  appears  to  be  blind  force  still 
has  its  way  in  the  world.    The  noblest  cathe- 
dral is  at  the  mercy  of  the  earthquake;  the 
divinest  picture  or  poem  may  be  turned  to 
ashes  in  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  mis- 
placing of  a  switch  may  wreck  the  most  com- 
manding intellect;   a  moment's  inattention 
may  break  the  happiest  circle  and  cloud  the 
fairest  sky. 

The  conditions  under  which  men  live  have 
remained  unchanged  except  as  human  fore- 
sight and  skill  have  changed  them ;  but  in 
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Alt  timpie  stat  ementlies  an  immenie  change 
(tf  point  of  Tiew.  There  are  still  mysteries 
in  the  ordering  of  the  world  which  have  not 
been  solved  and  probably  are  insoluble  in 
this  stage  of  development ;  but  we  have  dis- 
covered that  nature  is  our  friend  and  teacher 
in  the  exact  degree  in  which  we  learn  her 
ways  and  co-operate  with  her.  The  area  of 
what  once  appeared  to  be  mere  blind  inter- 
ferences with  human  activity  and  happiness 
steadily  contracts ;  the  area  of  beneficent  and 
helpful  relationship  steadily  widens.  Men 
are  now  safe  where  they  were  once  in  peril; 
they  are  now  masters  where  they  were  once 
servants.  Through  what  seemed  the  play  of 
mere  physical  force  there  now  shines  the 
light  of  that  great  movement  upward  which 
we  caU  development;  that  sublime  concep- 
tion which,  as  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
thinkers  of  our  generation  has  said,  has  come 
to  light  just  in  time  to  save  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  sensitive  spirits  from  despair.  For 
that  conception  not  only  involves  a  progress- 
ive order  working  in  the  place  of  what  seemed 
to  be  blind  force;  it  involves  also  a  pro- 
gressive inclusion  of  all  human  interests  in  a 
system  vast  as  the  universe  and  old  as  eter- 
nity, and  yet  mindful  of  each  soul's  welfare 
and  grow^.  A  vision  of  order  slowly  becom- 
ing dearer  as  all  things  work  together  for 
the  good  of  those  who  obey,  throws  new  light 
on  what  appeared  to  be  the  waste  and  sheer 
brutality  of  the  past ;  and  where  we  do  not 
understand,  we  can  wait;  since  we  may  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  the  victims 
of  a  merciless  ph3rsiCal  order  nor  the  sport  of 
those  who  have  power  but  not  righteousness, 
the  willingness  to  hurt  but  not  the  wish  to 
heal 

We  are  learning,  also,  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  happenings  and  experiences  which  once 
seemed  to  come  to  men  unsought  are  really 
invited,  and  are  only  the  outward  and  visible 
fruits  of  inward  dispositions  and  tendencies. 
Human  responsibility  is  very  much  more  in- 
clusive than  it  appears  to  be  at  the  first 
glance ;  and  men  are  far  more  completely  the 
masters  of  their  fate  than  they  are  prone  to 
believe  or  confess.  In  fact,  in  any  searching 
analysis  the  power  of  what  we  call  fate 
shrinks  to  very  small  proportions.  It  is  our 
habit  to  relieve  ourselves  of  our  own  respon- 
nbility  in  small  matters  by  invoking  the  bogy 
of  bad  luck,  and  in  laige  matters  by  charging 
upon  fate  the  ill  fortune  which  we  have 
Itfought  upon  ourselves.      Many  men  and 


women  suffer  themselves  to  be  comforted 
and  deceived  all  their  lives  by  these  illusive 
agencies  or  specters  of  their  own  making.  The 
results  of  their  own  blindness,  carelessness, 
lack  of  judgment,  n^ect  of  opportunities, 
misleading  egotism,  are  quietiy  and  persbt- 
entiy  put  to  the  charge  of  luck  or  fate;  and 
the  self-fashioned  sufferer  takes  smother  step 
in  self-deception  by  drugging  himself  with 
that  most  enervating  of  all  forms  of  consola- 
tion, self-pity.  Hosts  of  men  and  women  go 
through  their  lives  without  once  looking  their 
deeds  in  the  face  or  seeing  themselves  with 
clear  eyes.  They  comfort  themselves  with 
Ues  until  they  lose  the  power  of  sight ;  they 
disown  the  fruits  of  thdr  own  sowing. 

No  words  have  pierced  this  demoralizing 
illusion  with  more  searching  force  than  Em- 
erson's great  phrase,  '<  Character  is  destiny." 
When  a  man  perceives  that  he  is  living  in  a 
world  of  absolute  moral  order,  witnessed 
alike  in  the  obediences  and  disobediences  of 
men ;  that  what  he  reaps  he  has  sown,  and 
that  he  can  and  will  reap  nothing  else ;  that 
his  career  is  shaped  and  framed  by  his  own 
will;  that  the  great  experiences  which  come 
to  him  for  good  or  ill,  for  misery  or  blessed- 
ness, do  not  pursue  him,  but  are  invited  by 
him ;  that  a  man's  spirit  attracts  the  things 
which  are  congenial  to  it  and  rejects  those 
which  are  alien — when  a  roan  perceives  these 
things,  he  is  in  the  way  of  honest  living  and 
of  spiritual  growth.  Until  he  does  see  these 
facts  and  accept  them,  he  deludes  himself» 
and  his  judgment  of  life  is  worthless. 

Few  things  are  more  significant  than  the 
slow  and  often  unconscious  building  of  a 
home  for  his  spirit  which  every  man  carries 
to  completion.  When  the  birds  build  their 
nests,  they  have  access  to  the  same  materials, 
but  what  different  selections  they  make  and 
how  far  apart  their  methods  are !  Every  one 
who  comes  into  life  has  access  to  substantially 
the  same  material;  but  each  selects  that 
which  belongs  to  him.  By  instinct  or  by 
intelligence  he  builds  his  home  with  unerring 
adaptation  to  the  needs  and  quality  of  his 
nature.  To  the  pure  aU  things  are  pure ;  to  the 
impure  all  things  are  impure.  The  unselfish 
construct  a  beautiful  order  of  service  and 
helpfulness  about  them ;  the  selfish  make  their 
own  places.  Honor  and  confidence  and  recti- 
tude are  in  the  air  when  the  man  of  sensitive 
integrity  appears;  suspicion,  mistrust,  and 
doubt  pervade  the  place  where  the  man  with- 
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out  character  abides.  Qean  and  comforting 
thoughts  fly  to  the  pure  in  heart ;  debasing 
fancies  gather  hke  foul  birds  around  the  man 
whose  imagination  is  a  home  of  corruption. 
If  we  loolc  deeply,  a  wonderful  fitness  reveals 
itself  between  those  we  know  well  and  their 
several  fortunes.  Calamity  may  bear  heavily 
upon  them,  but  the  morsd  world  they  con- 
struct for  themselves  out  of  the  substance  of 
their  own  natures  is  indestructible.  Life  is 
august  and  beautiful  or  squalid  and  mean  as 
we  interpret  and  use  it ;  the  materials  are  in 
all  men's  hands,  and  the  selection  and  struc 
ture  inevitably  and  infallibly  disclose  the 
character  of  the  builder.  As  a  beautiful 
woman  furnishes  her  home  until  it  becomes  an 
ezternalization  of  her  own  ideals  and  qualities, 
and  then  fills  it  with  the  charm  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  own  personality  until  it  becomes 
a  material  expression  of  her  own  nature,  so 
do  we  all  silently,  and  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  form  spiritual  environments 
and  fashion  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

There  are  few  sublimer  promises  in  the 
Bible  than  that  ^hich  the  words,  «  Light  is 
sown  for  the  righteous,"  convey  but  cannot 
contain.  This  sublime  phrase  points  the  way 
to  that  complete  freedom  which  the  human 
spirit  craves;  that  final  emancipation  from 
the  forces  which  it  does  not  choose  and  can- 
not control,  which  maHcs  the  full  maturity 
of  spiritual  development  It  promises  the 
gradual  supremacy  of  the  soul  over  all  acci- 
dents, happenings,  forces,  and  materials ;  its 
final  emancipation  from  all  servitude.  As 
life  goes  on,  fate  grows  less  and  less,  charac- 
ter grows  more  and  more ;  the  fields  become 
more  completely  our  own,  and  yield  nothing 
which  we  have  not  sown ;  the  correspondence 
between  our  spirits  and  our  fortunes  becomes 
more  complete,  until  fate  is  conquered  by  and 
merged  into  character.  In  the  long  run  a 
man  becomes  what  he  purposes,  and  gains 
for  himself  what  he  really  desires.  We  not 
only  fashion  our  own  lives,  but,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  as  Omar  Khayyam  intimates,  we  make 
heaven  or  hell  for  ourselves.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  luck,  fortune,  or  fate ;  these  words 
survive  from  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  they 
have  historical  interest,  but  they  have  no 
moral  value  today.  No  one  can  hide  behind 
them  or  bring  them  into  court  as  competent 
witnesses  on  his  behalf.  It  is  wise  to  face 
the  ultimate  truth  which  must  sooner  or  later 
confront  us :  we  make  or  mar  ourselves,  and 
are  the  masters  of  our  own  fates  and  fortunes. 


An  Overrated  Virtue 

Submission  appears  to  us  to  be  a  greatly 
overrated  virtue.  To  submit  is,  etymologically, 
to  be  sent  under ;  and,  by  inference,  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  sent  under,  or  put  under  the  will 
or  authority  of  another.  When  an  enemy  had 
been  conquered  by  a  Roman  army,  the  con- 
quered foe  was  compelled  to  pass  under  a 
yoke  formed  by  two  spears  stuck  in  the 
ground,  with  another  fastened  transversely 
over  their  tops.  This  passing  under  the 
yoke  was  a  submission  to  the  will  or  power  of 
the  Roman  Emperor.  If  one  has  been  fight- 
ing against  God,  and  comes  reluctantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to  fight 
longer,  and  accedes  to  the  divine  will  because 
it  cannot  be  resisted,  he  submits — that  is,  he 
consents  to  pass  under  the  authority  or  the 
power  of  God  ;  and  certainly  it  is  wiser  and  in 
tvtry  way  better  to  do  this  cheerfully  than 
grudgingly  and  whiningly.  If  one  has  been 
all  his  life  fighting  God,  and  late  learns  of 
God's  love,  and  yields,  not  to  his  power,  but 
to  hb  goodness  and  his  gentleness,  this  is  a 
better  submission. 

But  surely  the  Christian,  who  knows  him- 
self God*s  child,  should  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  submit  to  a  will  that  he 
cannot  resist,  or  even  to  a  victorious  love. 
If  he  trusts  his  Father's  judgment,  if  he 
believes  in  the  wisdom  of  his  Father's  love, 
and  the  love  in  his  Father's  wisdom,  he  will 
not  merely  consent  to  come  under  his  Father, 
but  he  wiU  not  be  willing  to  live  except  in 
subjection  to  that  will  Christ  did  not  sub- 
mit when  in  Gethsemane  he  prayed.  Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done :  it  was  his  will  that  his 
Father's  will  should  be  done ;  this  was  the 
burden  of  his  prayer ;  his  will  was  not  under 
his  Father's  will,  it  was  one  with  his  Father's 
wiU.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christ 
was  in  agony  unspeakable  because  he  dreaded 
the  shame  and  the  pains  of  the  morrow.  He 
feared  lest,  in  this  critical  and  culminatinj^ 
hour  of  his  life,  he  might  fail  to  fulfill  the  mis- 
sion with  which  he  deemed  himself  charged  • 
the  cup  which  he  besough  t  might  pass  from  him 
was  the  cup  of  failure ;  yet  even  this  he  was 
willing  to  drink,  if  in  his  failure  his  Father's 
success  might  be  won ;  and  his  prayer  was 
not.  My  will  be  done — nevertheless,  I  submit 
to  thine ;  but.  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 
So  in  the  prayer  which  he  has  given  to  the 
world,  its  culmination  is,  ^<  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  So  Paul, 
proud   and    self-reliant  and    strong  of  will 
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though  he  was,  did  not  merely  submit  to 
tribulation ;  he  gloried  in  tribulation. 

When  Hobson  wished  men  to  join  him  in 
his  desperate  undertaking,  his  companions 
did  not  submit  to  the  will,  authority,  or  power 
of  the  commander.  They  were  but  seven 
chosen  out  of  over  three  hundred  eager  to 
hazard  all  in  a  forlorn  hope  for  their  country. 
No  one  waited  to  be  ordered ;  there  was  no 
room  for  submission.  This  should  be  the 
spirit  of  the  child  of  God,  and  will  be  if  he 
is  truly  one  with  his  Father,  if  he  believes  in 
his  Father's  love  and  trusts  his  Father's  wis- 
dom. He  will  never  find  occasion  to  submit 
He  will  be  eager  to  do  and  to  endure  what- 
ever his  Father's  wise  love  appoints.  The 
larger  the  service,  the  greater  the  ta^k, 
the  heavier  the  burden,  the  more  exhilaration 
will  he  feel  in  the  confidence  which  the 
Father  shows  by  reposing  so  great  a  trust  in 
him. 

George  Ken  nan  in    Cuba 

George  Kennan,  whose  *'  Story  of  the  War  " 
published  during  the  summer  in  The  Outlook 
attracted  wide  attention  for  its  thoroughness 
of  investigation  and  brilliancy  of  description, 
sailed  for  Santiago  recently,  having  fully  re- 
covered from  the  attack  of  fever  which  pros- 
trated him  last  August  Mr.  Kennan  is  un- 
dertaking, as  Special  Commissioner  for  The 
Oudook,  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  a  study  of  its  present  condition 
and  its  possibilities,  social,  political,  and  in- 
dustrial. He  will  be  occupied  for  several 
months  in  the  work,  and  the  record  of  his 
investigations  will  be  published  in  successive 
issues  of  The  Outlook,  beginning  about  the 
first  of  February. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Kennan's  <' Story  of  the 
War"  cannot  have  failed  to  note  that  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Army  Investi- 
gating Commission  has  confirmed  fully  Mr. 
Kennan's  criticisms  on  the  failure  to  provide 
suitable  transports,  adequate  means  of  land- 
ing the  troops,  and  sufficient  ambulance  and 
medical  equipment  In  short,  the  very  points 
upon  which  our  correspondent  laid  greatest 
stress  in  his  articles  have  been  shown  to  be 
the  really  vital  defects  of  the  campaign. 

This  first  series  of  articles  written  for 
The  Outlook,  revised  and  expanded,  will 
before  long  be  issued  in  book  form  by  the 
Century  Company,  under  the  title  *<  Cam- 
paigning in  Cuba." 


A  Poet's  Centenary 


The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Edmund  Spenser  will  not  pass 
unnoticed  here  or  in  England ;  for,  however 
deeply  engaged  in  practical  afiEairs  the  Eng* 
lish  race  may  be,  it  is  never  wholly  forgetful 
of  that  still  small  voice  of  the  human  spirit 
which,  like  the  song  of  the  almost  invisible 
lark,  is  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  fields 
in  which  men  toil  It  gives  art  its  high- 
est significance  that  its  noblest  works  are 
bom  in  the  travail  of  great  experiences,  and 
that  without  contact  with  life  the  creative 
imagination  is  the  prey  of  idle  dreams,  and 
misses  its  splendid  vision  of  the  tragedy  and 
beauty  of  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  race  which  has  given  the  world 
Drake,  Frobisher,  Nelson,  and  Wellington 
has  also  given  it  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson ;  that 
the  race  which,  in  power  of  organization  and 
in  genius  for  government,  is  the  successor  of 
the  Roman,  has  also  sustained,  in  the  modem 
world,  the  Qreek  tradition  of  the  free  imagi- 
nation, the  creative  spirit,  the  passion  for 
beauty.  It  is  this  range  of  spiritual  life 
which  gives  the  English  race  its  vitality;  the 
springs  of  its  immense  practical  acMvity  are 
in  its  latent  idealism,  and  its  heroes  of  action 
are  never  without  affinity  with  its  poets. 

It  is  significant  that  the  earliest  English 
poet  sang  because  he  was  commanded  to 
sing  by  a  higher  power ;  it  was  in  response 
to  a  vision  that  Caedmon  stmck  the  first  re- 
sounding note ;  and  from  that  day  English 
poetry,  although  sinking  at  times  perilously 
near  mere  verse-making,  has  never  wholly 
lost  that  vision.  If  at  Umes  the  English 
people  have  seemed  indifferent  to  it  and  it 
has  hung  like  a  mirage  on  the  far  horizon,  it 
has  never  wholly  vanished,  and  it  has  found 
in  their  hearts  that  home  which  their  hands 
have  for  the  moment  seemed  to  deny  it 
When  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War  was  ap- 
proaching in  this  country,  the  voices  of  the 
poets  were  heard  above  the  turmoil  in  tones 
as  clear  and  penetrating  as  the  moving  convic- 
tions which  rose  to  music  in  them ;  and  when, 
not  long  ago,  the  greatest  of  modern  empires 
gathered  in  its  ancient  capital  the  represent- 
atives of  the  peoples  who  acknowledge  its 
authority,  in  all  the  splendid  pageantry,  aside 
from  the  spectacle  of  the  aged  and  lonely 
Queen,  nothing  moved  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  did  Mr.  Kipling's  lines.  The 
poet  as  the  voice  of  the  spirit  was  never  more 
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potential  than  in  the  fierce  commercialism  of 
an  age  which  has  heard  the  voice  of  Tennyson 
freighted  with  the  deepest  truth,  the  ringing 
tones  of  Browning  affirming  the  sovereignty 
of  the  spirit  over  fate  and  evil,  and  the  elegiac 
notes  of  Arnold  touched  with  the  pathos  of 
ebbing  faith.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
life  divorces  itself  from  art,  the  activities  of 
the  race  will  bring  neither  peace  nor  joy,  and 
its  pleasures  will  turn  to  ashes  in  its  hand. 

There  are  no  signs  of  that  day,  so  long 
predicted  by  the  pessimists;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  evidences  that  the 
Englbh  race,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  be- 
comes more  dissatisfied  with  merely  material 
achievement,  and  craves  more  passionately 
than  ever  the  satisfactions  of  spiritual  achieve- 
ment In  such  a  time — the  power  of  the 
race  felt  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  its 
responsibilities  matching  its  power — the  vision 
of  life  must  grow  clearer,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  spirit  over  all  its  activities  must  be 
more  distinctly  affirmed.  The  <*  Faerie 
Queene*'  was  not  written  amid  the  lovely 
surroundings  of  Penshurst,  in  the  gracious 
society  of  a  time  prodigal  of  great  men;  it 
was  written  in  the  ungenial  air  of  Ireland, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  an  angry  and  op- 
pressed people.  Its  music  was  like  the  song 
of  birds  heard  on  the  edge  of  a  tempest 
Before  it  was  completed  the  tempest  broke 
and  the  poet  was  fiying  for  his  life,  as 
a  writer  in  another  column  reminds  us. 
So  out  of  the  stress  and  strife  the  most 
poetic  of  English  poems  was  bom  I  The 
fact  is  significant ;  and  so  is  the  genius  of 
the  poet  There  is  none  other  in  the  long 
history  of  our  literature  so  remote  from  the 
every-day  work  of  the  English  race,  so  com- 
pletely detached  from  its  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, so  apparentiy  removed  from  its  sym- 
pathies. In  the  *^  Faerie  Queene  '*  one  moves 
in  enchanted  forests,  in  sunny  meadows,  in 
fragrant  gardens.  Since  the  leaves  fell  from 
the  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Hesperides  there 
have  been  no  such  gardens  as  those  which 
have  sent  their  fragrance,  these  three  cen- 
turies, from  Spenser's  imagination.  The 
garden  of  Proserpina  and  that  of  Adonis,  the 
isle  of  Phaedria  and  Acacia's  bower — these 
are  among  those  homes  of  the  imagination  to 
which  the  spirit,  weary  with  the  strife  of  the 
time  and  the  ugliness  of  so  much  contemporary 
materialism,  retreats  and  restores  itself.  Airs 
from  these  sweet  and  fragrant  places  are  blown 
across  aU  English  poetry,  and  are  breathed 
again  through  many  a  later  flute. 


It  was  in  a  happy  moment  that  Charles 
Lamb  called  Spenser  the  poet's  poet  He 
has  not  spoken  and  does  not  speak  directiy 
to  the  great  mass  of  English  readers ;  he  is 
not  a  voice  for  the  multitude;  he  is  a  voice 
for  those  who  reach  and  inspire  the  multir 
tude.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few,  even 
among  those  who  are  richly  endowed  with 
imagination,  read  the  **  Faerie  Queene  "  in  its 
entirety.  The  reading  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole  belongs  to  the  adolescence  of  the  young 
imagination.  It  came  to  Keats  on  a  memora- 
ble afternoon,  and  was  the  opening  of  a  door 
into  the  fairyland  of  dreams  and  beauty  and 
delight;  it  came  to  Tennyson  also,  and  the 
impress  of  its  influence  is  found  again  and 
again  in  the  verse  of  our  latest  master  of  the 
mighty  line.  So  Spenser  serves  his  race  by 
making  a  home  for  the  spirits  which  need  a 
retreat  from  tumult  and  turmoil,  and  by 
inspiring  and  enriching  the  poets  who  are 
to  stand  nearer  their  time  and  their  fellows. 
The  "  Faerie  Queene  "  is  overweighted  with 
allegory,  but  it  is  rich  in  the  elements  of 
the  greatest  poetry :  a  world  built  by  a  poet, 
full  of  beautiful  figures,  breathing  fragrance 
and  music ;  a  place  for  our  poets  when  they 
are  learning  to  sing,  and  for  our  own  spirits 
in  moments  of  weariness  and  loneliness — this 
is  the  work  which  Spenser  has  done  for  us. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  had  a  most  interesting  talk, 
the  other  day,  with  two  women  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  public-school  service  in  this 
city,  and  some  of  whose  side-lights  on  school 
questions  were  infinitely  diverting.  By  the 
way,  the  Spectator  feels  moved  to  observe 
that  talking  "  shop,"  which  is  so  reprobated 
by  some  high  autiiorities  on  conversation,  is 
to  him,  of  sdl  kinds  of  conversation,  the  most 
truly  valuable.  Why  should  one  prefer,  for 
instance,  to  hear  a  philosopher  talk  of  a£Eairs, 
and  a  man  of  a£Eairs  talk  philosophy — with 
the  same  muddled  efiEect,  usually,  in  each 
case — rather  than  to  hear  a  luminous  com- 
ment by  each  upon  the  things  he  has  mas- 
tered? Why,  oh,  why,  should  one  turn  from 
eager  talk,  f uU  of  the  information  and  insight 
that  a  life-work  gives,  and  label  it,  loftily  aod 
scornfully,  <<  shop  "  conversation  ?  The  Spec- 
tator has  heard  more  illuminating — and  amus- 
ing— ^remarks  under  this  despised  head  than 
would  fill  a  book ;  and  he  proposes  to  retail 
a  few  of  those  he  heard  from  the  teachers 
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die  other  day,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
if  they  are  not  worth  this  passing  record. 

**  I  have  so  many  tiny  children  sent  to  me 
as  children  of  school  age,''  said  the  younger 
teacher  (who  is  the  principal  of  a  large  school 
in  the  crowded  tenement  part  of  the  city), 
M  and  I  am  often  very  much  perplexed  to 
know  whether  they  are  really  under  five  or 
not  You  know  those  half-fed  children  often 
look  younger  than  they  are."  "  Yes,  I  have 
been  through  all  that,"  said  the  other,  S3rmpa- 
thetically,  "  but  now  I  look  at  their  teeth." 
The  Spectator  gasped,  but  she  went  on  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way.  '*  If  the  teeth  are  a 
little  loose,  or  if  they  have  lost  one  or  two, 
that  child  is  probably  five  or  over.  If  they 
are  all  there,  and  all  firm,  the  child  is  only 
three  or  four.  It  is  really  a  very  fair  test 
Sometimes  the  children  are  mere  babies,  evi- 
dently. Then  I  say,  <  Go  home  and  play  for 
a  whole  year,  my  child,  and  then  come  back.' 
They  go  off  delighted — to  play  for  a  year, 
that  is  fine !  But  the  mothers  are  not  so 
pleased,  you  may  imagine."  <*  No,  indeed !" 
said  the  other.  <<  They  are  glad  to  get  them 
off  their  hands  and  into  school.  The  Italian 
mothers  are  especially  anxious.  Sometimes 
thelitde  Italian  applicants,  evidentiy  not  over 
three,  keep  reiterating  like  parrots,  <  Me  five  1' 
« Me  five  V  till  I  tell  them  to  go  home  and  ask 
tiieir  mothers.  If  they  come  back  still  re- 
peating *  Me  five !'  then  I  send  for  the  moth- 
ers, and  tell  them  they  must  make  an  affidavit 
of  the  child's  age,  and  that  they  ¥rill  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  law  if  they  do  not  tell  the 
truth.  That  usually  setties  it ;  if  the  child  is 
really  five,  they  are  willing  to  swear  to  it ;  but 
if  not,  they  are  afraid  of  the  very  idea  of  the 
law." 

«  Do  you  not  have  trouble  with  so  many 
nationalities?'  the  Spectator  asked,  hoping 
to  hear  something  still  more  interesting.  "  Oh, 
we  hang  the  flag  over  the  school  platform," 
was  the  answer,  <<  and  have  the  regular  exep- 
cise  of  saluting  it,  and  the  children  become 
very  patriotic  indeed.  They  will  not  own,  in 
most  cases,  that  they  are  not  Americans." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other, «« I  often  ask,  *  Will 
the  German  children  in  the  room  stand  up  ?' 
The  Germans  are  more  wedded  to  their  Fa- 
therland, apparentiy,  than  other  immigrants, 
for  a  few — ^though  not  by  any  means  half — 
of  them  usually  rise  to  this  invitation.  « Now 
let  the  Italian  children  stand '  generally  brings 


no  response  at  all,  though  the  school  is 
crowded  with  them  in  my  district  But  when 
I  end  up  by  saying,  <  Will  the  American  chil- 
dren stand  up  ?'  the  whole  school  rises  joy- 
fuUy." 

"  Have  you  many  French  children  ?"  said 
the  Spectator,  knowing  the  pride  of  the 
French  in /a /a/w.  "  No  ;  very  few.  Still, 
we  have  some ;  indeed,  we  have  children  of 
every  nationality  under  the  sun,  I  think,  from 
the  Hungarian  and  S3rrian  to  the  African. 
It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  foreign  children 
learn  the  language  of  their  adopted  country. 
Even  when  the  parents  cannot  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  have  only  been  a  little  while 
in  America,  the  children  use  their  own  lan- 
guage as  little  as  possible,  and  seem  to  delight 
in  ours.  But  they  are  not  so  bright — ^not 
nearly  so  bright — as  American  children.  Any 
teacher  who  has  tried  her  hand  on  both  kinds 
of  public-school  material  will  tell  you  that" 
'<  Yet  the  American  stock,  almost  everywhere, 
is  a  mixed  stock,"  said  the  Spectator.  <*  Yes," 
said  the  elder  teacher,  thoughtfully,  «  but  a 
mixture  of  the  best,  the  hardiest  and  the 
strongest  races,  up  to  this  last  half-century — 
and  the  best  element  from  each  race,  too. 
The  Puritans  and  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  sturdy  Germans  and 
Swedes,  were  really  the  pick  of  the  world  for 
colonists.  Now,  my  littie  scholars  are  from 
the  lower  classes  of  the  weaker  nations,  and 
most  of  our  immigration  for  years  has  been 
in  that  line.  But  still,"  she  added,  with  cour- 
ageous patriotism,  "  they  will  be  better  citi- 
zens, and  better  men  and  women,  as  Ameri- 
cans than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
stayed  at  home  and  .grown  up  in  Hungary 
or  Italy  or  Syria;  I  am  sure  of  that  And  I 
feel  quite  content  to  spend  my  days  in  teach- 
ing them  their  opportunities — ^for  America  is 
the  open  door  of  opportunity  to  them." 

And  as  the  Spectator  agreed  with  her,  he 
quoted  softly  to  himself  the  fine  lines  of  Emma 
Lazarus  upon  our  harbor  statue  of  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World : 

'*  Keep,  andent  lands,  yoar  storied  pomp !"  cries 
she, 
WiUi  silent  lips.    **Give  me  yoar  tired,  your 
poor, 
Yoor  hoddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free ; 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore ; 
Send  these — the    homeless,  tempest-tossed — to 
me: 
I  lift  ay  lamp  beside  the  golden  door  I" 


Major-General  John   R.  Brooke 

WHILE  the  formal  order  for  the  military  government  of  Cuba  only  directs 
Geoeral  Brooke  to  exercise  ttie  authority  of  Military  Governor  of  the 
island.  It  is  pretty  veil  understood  that  equally  important  civil  fuoctions 
will  be  his,  and  that  in  effect  his  powers  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  a  Governor-GeneraL  To  him  will  be  responsible  the  Governors  of  Provinces — 
for  instance,  General  Wood  in  Santiago  Province  and  General  Lee  in  Havana 
Province — while  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Havana,  its  Governor,  General  Ludlow, 
will  also  report  directly  to  General  Brooke.  Practically  the  discretion  granted  to 
him  is  almost  unhmiled  under  the  general  instructioos  for  governing  Cuba  which 
may  be  issued  by  the  President  and  under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  General 
Brooke  has  been  a  soldier  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  the  Civil  War  he  rose  rapidly 
until  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In  the  regular 
army  very  few  officers  have  seen  such  varied  and  constant  service  in  the  Far  West 
and  South,  white  his  fine  management  of  the  Porto  Rican  campaign  under  Oneral 
Miles  has  added  distinctly  to  hia  military  repntation.  The  new  Governor  of  Cuba  u 
not  quite  sixty  years  old,  is  of  massive  build,  and  over  six  feet  in  height.  In  conduct 
and  courage  be  is  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  is  trusted  by  his  fellow-officers,  popnbr 
in  the  army,  and  has  been  well  described  as  "a  man  built  for  big  undertakings." 


General  Leonard  Wood 

A  Model  American  Military  Administrator 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 


WHAT  I  am  about  to  write  concern- 
uig  the  great  service  rendered, 
not  only  to  Cuba,  but  to  America, 
by  Brigadier-General  Leonard  Wood,  now 
Military  Governor  of  Santiago,  is  written 
very  much  less  as  a  tribute  to  him  than  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  out  what  an  object-lesson 
he  has  given  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  administering  those  tropic 
lands  in  which  we  have  grown  to  have  so 
great  an  interest  The  most  extreme  expan- 
sionist will  admit  that  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  our  newly  acquired  tropical  depend- 
encies is  absolutely  essential  if  our  policy  of 
expansion  is  not  to  collapse;  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  the  most  intelligent  among  the 
anti-imperialists  will  admit  that  we  have  cer- 
tain duties  which  must  be  performed  as  long 
as  we  stay  in  the  tropic  lands. 

Of  course  there  are  some  anti-expansion- 
ists whose  opposition  to  expansion  takes  the 
form  of  opposition  to  American  interests; 
and  with  these  gentry  there  is  no  use  dealing 
at  all  Whether  from  cridulity,  from  timid- 
ity, or  from  sheer  lack  of  patriotism,  their 
attitude  during  the  war  was  as  profoundly 
un-American  as  was  that  of  the  "  Copper- 
heads" in  1861.  Starting  from  the  position 
of  desiring  to  avoid  war  even  when  it  had 
become  inevitable  if  our  National  honor  was 
to  be  preserved,  they  readily  passed  into  a 
frame  of  mind  which  made  them  really  cha- 
grined at  every  American  triumph,  while  they 
showed  very  poorly  concealed  satisfaction 
over  every  American  shortcoming ;  and  now 
they  permit  their  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
expansion  to  lead  them  into  persistent  efiFort 
to  misrepresent  what  is  being  done  in  the 
islands  and  parts  of  islands  which  we  have 
actually  conquered. 

But  these  men  are  in  a  very  small  minority. 
I  think  most  Americans  realize  that  facts 
must  be  faced,  and  that  for  the  present,  and  in 
the  immediate  future,  we  shall  have,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  to  provide  a  working 
government,  not  only  for  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  but  for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
We  may  not  wish  the  Philippines,  and  may 
regret  that  circumstances  have  forced  us  to 


take  them;  but  we  have  taken  them,  and 
stay  there  we  must  for  the  time  being — 
whether  this  temporary  stay  paves  the  way 
for  permanent  occupation,  or  whether  it  is  to 
last  only  until  some  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, whether  by  native  rule  or  otherwise, 
takes  its  place.  Discussion  of  theories  will 
not  avail  much ;  we  have  a  bit  of  very  prac- 
tical work  to  be  done,  and  done  it  must  be, 
somehow.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  Cubans 
show  themselves  entirely  fit  to  establish  and 
carry  on  a  free  and  orderly  government,  the 
great  mass  of  my  fellow-citizens  will  gladly 
permit  them  to  decide  themselves  as  to  the 
destiny  of  Cuba,  and  will  allow  them  to  be 
independent  if  they  so  desire.  I  am  also 
certain  that  Americans  would  take  much  this 
position  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  were 
the  conditions  such  as  to  justify  it  But  I 
am  also  certain  that  our  people  will  neither 
permit  the  islands  again  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  Spain  or  of  some  Power  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  which  would  have  interfered 
to  our  harm  in  the  last  war  if  it  had  dared 
to,  nor  yet  permit  them  to  sink  into  a  con- 
dition of  squalid  and  savage  anarchy. 

The  policy  of  shirking  our  responsibilities 
cannot  be  adopted.  To  refuse  to  attempt  to 
secure  good  government  in  the  new  terri- 
tories acquired  last  summer  would  simply 
mean  that  we  were  weaklings,  not  worthy  to 
stand  among  the  great  races  of  the  world. 
Such  a  policy  would  itself  be  a  failure ;  and 
if  we  follow  any  other  policy  we  can  do  no 
worse  than  fail;  so  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  we  are  going  to  try  the  experi- 
ment All  that  remains  is  to  see  that  we 
try  it  under  conditions  which  give  us  most 
chances  of  success ;  that  is,  which  render  it 
most  likely  that  we  shall  give  good  govern- 
ment to  the  conquered  provinces,  and  there- 
fore add  to  the  honor  and  renown  of  the 
American  name  no  less  than  to  the  material 
well-being  of  our  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  these  tropical  and  far-off  lands  good 
government  has  got  to  be  secured  mainly, 
not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  men 
sent  to  administer  the  provinces.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  Congress  should  ulti- 
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matelj  provide  a  good  scheme  of  government 
for  the  colonies — or  rather  for  each  colony, 
as  there  will  have  to  be  wide  variation  in  the 
methods  applied — but  even  this  scheme  can 
be  worked  out  only  by  the  aid  and  advice  of 
the  men  who  have  had  actual  experience  in 
the  wholly  new  work  to  which  Americans  are 
now  called:  and  until  we  are  able  to  get 
such  advice  any  scheme  must  be  of  the  most 
tentative  character.  What  is  really  essential 
is  to  have  first-class  men  chosen  to  adminis- 
ter these  provinces,  and  then  to  give  these 
men  the  widest  possible  latitude  as  to  means 
and  methods  for  solving  the  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult problems  set  before  them.  Most  fortu- 
nately, we  have  in  General  Wood  the  exact 
type  of  man  whom  we  need ;  and  we  have  in 
his  work  for  the  past  four  months  an  exact 
iUustrat'on  of  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

The  great  importance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  this  work  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  General  Wood's  qualifications 
as  I  should  not  otherwise  do.  The  success- 
ful administrator  of  a  tropic  colony  must 
ordinarily  be  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and 
endurance;  and  there  were  probably  very 
few  men  in  the  army  at  Santiago,  whether 
among  the  officers  or  in  the  ranks,  who  could 
match  General'  Wood  in  either  respect  No 
soldier  could  outwalk  him,  could  live  with 
more  indifference  on  hard  and  scanty  fare, 
could  endure  hardship 'better,  or  do  better 
without  sleep ;  no  officer  ever  showed  more 
ceaseless  energy  in  providing  for  his  soldiers, 
in  reconnoitering,  in  overseeing  personally 
all  the  countless  details  of  life  in  camp,  in 
patrolling  the  trenches  at  night,  in  seeing  by 
personal  inspection  that  the  outposts  were 
doing  their  duty,  in  attending  personally  to 
all  the  thousand  and  one  things  to  which  a 
commander  should  attend,  and  to  which  only 
those  commanders  of  marked  and  exceptional 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  are  able  to  attend. 

General  Wood  was  a  Cape  Cod  boy ;  and 
to  this  day  there  are  few  amusements  for 
which  he  cares  more  than  himself  to  sail  a 
small  boat  off  the  New  England  coast,  espe- 
cially in  rough  weather.  He  went  through  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1881-82,  and 
began  to  practice  in  Boston ;  but  his  was  one 
of  those  natures  which,  especially  when  young, 
frets  for  adventure  and  for  those  hard  and 
dangerous  kinds  of  work  where  peril  blocks 
the  path  to  a  greater  reward  than  is  offered 
by  more  peaceful  occupations.  A  year  after 
leaving  college  he  joined  the  army  as  a  con- 
tract surgeon,  and  aJmost  immediately  b^^ 


his  service  under  General  Miles  in  the  South- 
western Territories.  These  were  then  harried 
by  the  terrible  Apaches ;  and  the  army  was  en- 
tering on  the  final  campaigns  for  the  overthrow 
of  Geronimo  and  his  fellow-renegades.  No 
one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  West  can  appre- 
ciate the  incredible,  the  extraordinary  fatigue 
and  hardship  attendant  upon  these  campaigns. 
There  was  not  much  fighting,  but  what  there 
was,  was  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  type ; 
and  the  severity  of  the  marcl^es  through  the 
waterless  mountains  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  northern  regions  of  Old  Mexico 
(whither  the  Apache  bands  finally  retreated) 
were  such  that  only  men  of  iron  cou*.d  stand 
them.  But  the  young  contract  doctor,  tall, 
broad-chested,  with  his  light-yellow  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  soon  showed  the  stuff  of  which  he 
was  made.  Hardly  any  of  the  whites,  whether 
soldiers  or  frontiersmen,  could  last  with  him ; 
and  the  friendly  Indian  trailers  themselves 
could  not  wear  him  down.  In  such  cam- 
paigns it  soon  becomes  essential  to  push  fdr- 
ward  the  one  actually  fitted  for  command, 
whatever  his  accidental  position  may  be; 
and  Wood,  although  only  a  contract  surgeon, 
finished  his  career  against  the  Apaches  by 
serving  as  commanding  officer  of  certain  of 
the  detachments  sent  out  to  perform  pecu- 
liarly arduous  and  dangerous  duty ;  and  he 
did  his  work  so  well  and  showed  such  con- 
spicuous gallantry  that  he  won  that  most 
coveted  of  military  distinctions,  the  medal  of 
honor.  On  expeditions  of  this  kind,  where 
the  work  is  so  exhausting  as  to  call  for  the 
last  ounce  of  reserve  strength  and  courage  in 
the  men,  only  a  very  peculiar  and  high  type 
of  officer  can  succeed.  Wood,  however, 
never  called  upon  his  men  to  do  anything 
that  he  himself  did  not  do.  They  ran  no 
risk  that  he  did  not  run ;  they  endured  no 
hardship  which  he  did  not  endure :  intoler- 
able fatigue,  intolerable  thirst,  never-satisfied 
hunger,  and  the  strain  of  unending  watchful- 
ness against  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  of 
foes — through  all  this  Wood  led  his  men 
until  the  final  hour  of  signal  success.  When 
he  ended  the  campaigns,  he  had  won  the  high 
regard  of  his  superior  officers,  not  merely  for 
courage  and  endurance,  but  for  judgment  and 
entire  trustworthiness.  A  young  man  who  is 
high  of  heart,  clean  of  life,  incapable  of  a 
mean  or  ungenerous  action,  and  burning  with 
the  desire  to  honorably  distinguish  himself, 
needs  oniy  the  opportunity  in  order  to  do 
good  work  for  his  country. 

This  opportunity  came  to  Wood  with  the 
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outbreak  of  die  Spanish  war.    1  had  seen  Becaase  ol  his  success  he  was  made  Briga- 

much   of  him  during   the  preceding  year.  dier-General,  and  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan 

Being  myself  fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  I  had  he  commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  which 

found  a  congeniai  companion  in  a  man  who  made  up    General  Joe    Wheeler's   Cavalry 

had  always  done  his  serious  duties  with  the  Division.    When   Santiago  surtendered,  he 

utmost  conscientiousness,  but  who  had  found  was  soon  put  in  charge,  first  of  the  city,  and 

time  to  keep  himself,  even  at  thirty-seven,  a  then  of  the  city  and  province, 

first-class  football  player     We  had  the  same  Since  then  he  has  worked  wonders.     Both 

ideals  and  the  same  way  of  looking  at  life ;  his  medical  and  his  military  traimng  stood 
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and,  laal,  him   in  good  stead.     I    was   frequently   m 

nilies,  we  Santiago  after  the  surrender,  and  1  never  saw 

»e  sports  Wood  when  he  was  not  engaged  on  some 

ren.     We  one  of  his    multitudinous  duties.     He  was 

ch  other ;  personally  inspecting  the  hospitals ;  he  was 

1  advance  personally  superintending  the  cleaning  of  the 

1th  Spain  streets ;  he  was  personally  bearing  the  most 

S  Colonel,  important  of  the  countless   complaints  made 

lie  Rough  by   Cubans    against    Spaniards,   Spaniards 

his  regi-  against  Cubans,  and  by  both  against  Ameri- 

ivery  one.  cans ;  he  was  personally  engaged  in  working 
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ODt  a  better  system  of  sewerage  or  in  striving 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  laDd-tillers  to  the 
■oiL  I  do  not  mean  that  he  ever  allowed 
himself  to  be  swamped  by  mere  detail ;  he  is 
much  too  good  an  executive  officer  not  to 
delegate  to  others  whatever  can  safely  be 
delegated;  but  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
the  man  himself  b  such  that  he  can  in  person 
oversee  and  direct  much  more  than  is  possi- 
ble with  the  ordinary  man. 

To  General  Wood  has  fallen  the  duty  of 
preserving  order,  of  seeing  that  the  best 
Cubans  begin  to  administer  the  government, 
of  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
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honorable  reputation  for  doing  his  work  well 
—and  even  this  desire  for  an  honorable  repn- 
tadon,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  absolutely 
secondary  in  his  mind  to  the  desire  that  the 
work  itself  should  be  thoroughly  done,  let 
the  credit  go  where  it  wilL 

The  importance  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  what  General  Wood  has  done  in  San- 
tiago other  officials  must  do  elsewhere  in 
Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  Philippines, 
not  to  speak  of  Hawaii,  if  our  rule  in  these 
islands  is  to  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and 
advantageous  to  the  natives.  There  is  no 
need  of  prattling  about  the  impossibility  of 


Spaniards  from  the  vengeance  of  their  foes,  governing  the  island  under  our  Constitudon 
and  of  securing  the  best  hygienic  conditions  and  system  of  government  The  men  who 
possible  in  the  city;  of  opening  the  schools,  so  prattle  merely  show  their  own  weakness ; 
and  of  endeavoring  to  re-establish  agriculture  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  govero- 
and  commerce  ing  the  islands 
in  a  ruined  and  if  we  set  about 
desolate  land.  governing  them 
The  sanitary  netl,and  if  we 
state  of  the  city  choose  the  Gea- 
of  Santiagowas  eral  Woods  bc- 
frightfulbe>-ond  canse  they  are 
belief.  TheCu-  tit  for  the  task 
ban  army  coo-  and  not  because 
sisted  of  undis-  they  are  pressed 
ciplined, unpaid  by  selfish  inter- 
men  on  the  ests,  whether 
verge  of  becom-  polidcalor  com- 
ing mere  ban-  merciaL  The 
dits.  The  Cu-  inhabitants  of 
ban  chiefs  were  the  islands  are 
not  only  jealous  not  at  the  mo> 
of  one  another,  general  wood  and  his  son  tnent  fit  to  gov- 
but,  very  naturally,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  ern  themselves.  In  some  places  they  may 
Spaniards  who  remained  in  the  land.  On  speedily  become  fit;  in  other  places  the  in- 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  men  of  property,  not  tervening  time  may  be  very  long  indeed, 
only  among  the  Spaniards,  but  even  among  Until  the  moment  does  arrive,  they  have  got 
the  Cubans,  greatly  feared  the  revolutionary  to  be  governed ;  and  they  have  got  to  be 
army.     All  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  period  governed  by  men  carefully  chosen,  who  are 


of  utter  anarchy,  and  under  a  weak,  a  foolish, 
or  a  violent  man  this  anarchy  would  certainly 
have  come.  General  Wood,  by  his  energy, 
his  firmness,  his  common  sense,  and  his 
moderation,  has  succeeded  in  working  as 
great  an  improvement  as  was  possible  in  so 
short  a  time.  By  degrees  he  has  substituted 
the  best  Cubans   he  can  find  in  the  places 


both  of  the  old  Spanish  officials  aad  of  the     alien  communities  c 


the  ground,  who  know  what  the  needs 
really  are,  and  who  have  the  power  given 
them  to  meet  these  needs.  Politics  should 
have  aa  little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  our 
colonial  administrators  as  it  should  have 
to  do  with  the  choice  of  an  admiral  or  a 
general.  We  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  our 
honor  or  with  the  interests  of  the  great 


Americans  who  were  put  in  temporary  con- 
trol. He  permits  not  the  slightest  violence 
either  on  the  part  of  the  American  soldiers  or 
Of  the      "      ■ 


r  which  ! 


:  have  as- 


sumed supervision.     There  are  plenty  of  men 
fit  to  administer  these  colouies — men  like  Gen- 
eral James  H.  Wilson  and  General  Fitzhugb 
[habitants;  he  does  absolute,  even     L«e;  butlbeycannotdo their workifthey are 
He  shows  that  he  thinks  of     not  left  largely  unhampered,  and  if  they  are 


himself  only  in  so  far  as  he  desires  to  win  an     not  given  cordial  assistance  by  the  people  at 
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home;  and  the  places  under  them  must  be 
g^ven  to  men  chosen  because  they  can  do  the 
work  and  not  because  politicians  recommend 
them.  If  political  considerations  of  the  baser 
sort  are  supreme  in  the  adminisration  of 
New  York  City,  that  b  New  York  City's 
own  fault;  but  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Cuba 
it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  American  people 
and  not  of  the  inhabitants,  and  would  es- 
tablish a  just  grievance  on  behalf  of  the 
latter.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  politicians 
do  with  our  pubhc  service  in  our  dependen- 
cies what  they  have  done  for  the  consular 
service;  still  less  can  we  afford  to  let  doc- 


trinaires, or  honest,  ignorant  people,  decide 
the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  bound  to 
arise  in  administering  the  new  provinces. 
We  cannot  possibly,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  do  better  than  to  take  for  each  prov- 
ince some  man  like  General  Wood,  give  him 
the  largest  power  possible  both  as  to  his 
methods  and  his  subordinates,  and  then  hold 
him  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  results ; 
demanding  that  he  preserve  untarnished  the 
honor  of  the  American  name,  by  working,  not 
only  for  the  interests  of  America,  but  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  whose  temporary  ruler 
he  is. 
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A   Christmas   Hymn 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

[Mr.  Gilder's  ^  Christinas  Hymn  "  in  its  original  form  is  doubtless  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  In  its  present  form  and  with  an  added  stanza  it 
now  appears  for  the  first  time.— The  Editors.] 

I. 

Tell  me  what  is  this  innumerable  throng 

Singing  in  the  heavens  a  loud  angelic  song.' 

TA^sg  are  they  who  come  with  swift  and  shining  feet 
From  round  about  the  throne  of  God  the  Lord 
of  Light  to  greet, 

II. 

Oh,  who  are  these  that  hasten  beneath  the  starry  sky, 
As  if  with  joyful  tidings  that  through  the  world  shall  fly.'^ 
The  faithful  shepherds  these^  who  greatly  were  af eared 
Wheny  as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  nighty 
the  heavenly  host  appeared, 

III. 

Who  are  these  that  follow  across  the  hills  of  night 
A  star  that  westward  hurries  along  the  fields  of  light? 
Three  wise  men  from  the  east,  who  myrrh  and 

trecuure  bring 
To  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  him  their  Lord  and 
Christ  and  King, 

IV. 

What  babe  new-born  is  this  that  in  a  manger  cries.' 
Near  on  her  bed  of  pain  his  happy  mother  lies. 
Oh,  see  the  air  is  shaken  with  white  and 

heavenly  wings — 
This  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  this  is  the 
King  of  kings, 

V. 

Tell  me  how  shall  I  partake  this  holy  feast 

With  all  the  kneeling  world,  and  I  of  all  the  least  ? 

Fear  not,  O  faithful  heart,  but  bring  what  most  is  meet- 
Bring  love  alone,  true  love  alone,  and  lay  it 
at  his  feet. 
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Father  Cot6 

By  J.  Cleveland  Cady 


»  ^~1  EE,  see !  a  stone  church  !" 

^  "Where?" 

k /  ■'  On  the  farthest  hill,  nearly  a  mile 

avay ;  don't  you  see  its  steeple  against  the 
sky?' 

Surely  there  was  no  mistaking  the  Renais- 
sance steeple,  and  the  dignilied  mass  that, 
crowning  a  commanding  summit,  was  clearly 
outlined  against  the  sky;  it  was  certainly  a 
church,  and  mote — a  stone  church — which 
In  a  reg;ion  of  frame  buildings  gave  it  great 
pre-eminence  and  interest 

This  is  the  land  of  the  "  Acadians,"  the 
descendants  of  the  peasantry  who  in  I75S 
were  deported  from  Grand  Pr^  to  the  south- 
ern colonies,  and  who,  many  years  after,  when 
the  troubles  were  over,  returned,  only  to  find 
the  lovely  Grand  Pr^  region  fully  occupied 
by  newcomers.  Sadly  they  turned  their 
course  to  the  sterile  shores  of  St  Mary's 
Bay,  where  they  settled,  midway  between 
Yarmouth  and  Dig  by,  Nova  Scotia. 

Though  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  region,  here  and  there  may  be 
84 


found  families  of  New  England  origin,  with 
their  peculiarities  of  dialect  and  custom. 

Little  villages  of  frame  cottages  line  the 
road  for  twenty  miles — very  small,  humble 
homes,  indicating  the  narrowest  margin  of 
living,  but  neat,  often  bright  with  flowering 
plants  which  fill  windows  and  doorways,  and 
quite  free  from  an  air  of  poverty.  It  was, 
however,  a  strange  neighborhood  for  a  large 
stone  church  t 

As  a  long  ascent  was  before  us,  we  dis- 
mounted, trundling  our  cycles.  Presendj 
we  overtook  a  farmer  riding  In  his  cart, 
drawn  by  a  small  ox  between  the  shafts, 
which  were  secured  to  its  head  by  a  rope 
bound  and  fastened  to  the  horns,  a  device 
which  every  true  Nova  Scotian  declares  to 
be  the  only  humane  and  e6Gcient  way  of  at- 
taching beast  to  cart 

Such  incidental  acquaintances  usually 
afford  opportunities  for  securing  information, 
and  often  entertainment ;  no  wise  person 
will  miss  them.     We  hastened  to  the  social 
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**  That  seems  to  be  a  fine  church  up  on  the 
hiD." 

<*  Yis,  I  guess  it's  about  the  best  church  in 
Nova  Scotia." 

'<  WeU,  that's  surprising ;  the  people  don*t 
seem  wealthy." 

**  No,  they  ain't ;  I  don't  suppose  the  peo- 
ple in  any  part  of  the  Province  have  to  work 
so  dumed  hard  for  a  living;  but  the  church, 
that's  all  owing  to  Father  Cot^." 

"And  who  is  Father  Cotd?" 

"  Oh,  he's  our  priest;  he's  a  mighty  know- 
ing man ;  he  was  at  college  at  Quebec,  and 
learned  all  they  could  teach  in  every  line; 
and  then  I've  heerd  he  studied  abroad.  He's 
a  great  man,  anyhow,  Father  Cot^  b ;  why, 
he  planned  the  church,  and  built  it  too  I 

*^  Before  he  came  here  we  were  a-going  to 
get  up  some  sort  of  a  cheap  church,  and  raise 
money  for  it  by  picnics  and  fairs,  lots  of  'em ; 
but  when  he  came  he  just  put  his  foot  down. 
Father  Cot^  did,  put  it  down  real  hard,  too, 
and  said :  *  We  won't  dishonor  God's  cause 
in  that  way.  We'll  work,  and  we'll  beg  for  it 
first,  and  let  people  everywhere  that  will, 
have  a  chance  to  give  to  the  Lord's  House. 
You,  Francois,  go  off  to  the  fishing  villages 
and  see  what  you  can  get ;  and  you,  Al- 
phonse,  go  over  to  the  mines  and  get  what 
you  can  there.'  And  so  he  set  one  and  an- 
other to  work,  and  worked  himself  the  hard- 
est of  any,  until  nine  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  I  Nine  thousand  dollars !  Just  think 
of  it — ^wasn't  that  a  monstrous  sum  I  All  the 
rest  was  labor  and  materials  that  our  folks 
gave. 

"  Then  he  just  bossed  everything  all  the 
way  through ;  why,  he'd  take  the  commonest 
sort  of  a  man  and  in  a  little  while  break  him 
in  so  he  could  do  anything  he  wanted  of 
him.  Yis,  sir,  and  he  didn't  mind  time  and 
agin  taking  off  his  coat  and  working  with 
the  rest  of  us ;  there  wasn't  anything  stuck- 
up  about  him.     But  wasn't  he  wise,  though  I 

"In  the  beginning,  when  they  were  set  to 
build  of  wood,  he  said :  '  I  see  you've  got 
lots  of  stone  on  your  land ;  it's  very  bad  for 
the  farms ;  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  it.' 

"  *  But  what  can  we  do  with  'em  ?  Nobody 
don't  want  'em,  as  far  as  ever  we've  heerd.' 

<*  *  Haul  them  all  over  to  the  church  grounds'; 
they  will  be  out  of  your  way  there,  and  I  can 
dispose  of  them.' 

•*  So  the  people  cleared  up  their  farms, 
acd  great  piles  of  stone  rose  on  the  church 
grounds,  until  everybody  began  to  be  fright- 
ened, and   were  saying,  <  What  will  he  do 


with  'em  ?  What  will  he  do  with  'em  ?  Alas ! 
alas !  it's  ruining  the  place  I' 

^  Then  he  began  to  say,  *  What  a  pity  not 
to  build  a  stone  church,  now  the  stone  is  all 
here!' 

"  Before  long  we  all  saw  how  knowin'  he 
was ;  he'd  got  our  farms  cleared  of  stone  so 
we  got  bigger  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
he'd  got  all  the  stone  right  handy  for  a  new 
church — and,  of  all  things,  a  stone  church  1 

«  More  and  more  the  people  were  glad  to 
work  under  such  a  man;  and  they  did  it 
with  a  will.  And  just  think — ^he  planned  it 
all,  even  the  great  trusses  that  carry  the  roof  I 
The  carpenters  were  afraid  they  wouldn't 
hold  it  up,  and  the  whole  business  would  be 
down  on  top  of  their  heads ;  they'd  never 
seen  anything  like  'em.  But  he  said,  *  I'll  be 
responsible ;  go  ahead.'  And  they  stood  as 
solid  as  a  rock  !     Oh,  he's  a  wonderful  man." 

« I  suppose  the  people  are  very  proud  of 
their  church." 

"  Yis,  they  love  that  church,  they've  put  so 
much  hard  work  into  it." 

"  Does  Father  Cotd  get  much  time  to  look 
after  his  people,  and  know  them  ?" 

"  Tell  ye  he  does ;  there  are  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  us,  and  he  even  knows  the  names 
of  all  our  children;  seems  as  though  he's 
always  looking  out  in  some  way  for  the  good 
of  the  families,  big  and  little." 

We  now  approached  the  church,  which  we 
were  curious  to  investigate,  and,  bidding 
good-by  to  the  enthusiastic  and  sociable 
farmer,  we  made  our  way  to  the  interesting 
building. 

It  was  a  large  structure  of  the  native  gray 
stone,  very  simple  and  plain  in  its  exterior 
appearance,  but  solid  and  dignified. 

Its  frontdoors  being  locked,  we  proceeded 
to  the  rear,  where  we  found  men  and  teams 
preparing  the  foundations  for  a  considerable 
annex  to  the  main  building. 

Presently  one  who  seemed  to  be  directing 
their  efforts — a  dignified  and  very  courteous 
man — stepped  forward  and  invited  us  into  the 
church.  Accepting  his  guidance,  we  entered 
what  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  effective 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  some 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  people,  and 
possessing  in  an  unusual  degree  qualities  not 
often  found  in  conjunction — dignity  and 
cheerfulness. 

Its  walls,  built  of  the  rough  stone  that  came 
from  the  farms,  as  well  as  by  very  common 
labor,  had  required   unusual   thickness  for 
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stability,  and  this  gatre  deep  interior  jambs 
(some  two  or  three  feet)  to  the  lofty  windows. 
It  was  surprising  how  greatly  this  expression 
of  mass  and  strength  contributed  a  feeling 
of  grandeur  to  the  whole  interior. 

A  handsome  barrel  ceiling  crowned  the 
nave,  its  form  and  lightness  contrasting 
agreeably  with  the  plain,  sturdy  walls.  The 
style  was  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance, simply  treated ;  the  coloring  was 
light,  relieved  sparingly  by  gilding. 

The  altar,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  lofty  ceiling,  was  the  culminating  point 
of  effect,  and  while  no  costly  materials  or 
rare  workmanship  entered  into  its  compo- 
sition, it  was  very  impressive,  partly  from 
proportion  and  mass,  and  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lighted— in 
part  by  concealed  windows  whose  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  give  emphasis  to  some  portions 
of  the  picturesque  structure. 

As  we  remained  in  the  church,  we  felt  more 
and  more  its  charm,  and  were  led  to  make 
inquiries  of  our  guide  (who  proved  to  be 
Father  Cot^  himself)  as  to  the  history  of 
this  building  which  would  in  most  places 
have  cost  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars. 

But  nine  thousand  dollars  in  money,  he 
informed  us,  had  t>een  raised  and  expended  ; 
beyond  that  all  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  labor  of  the  parish,  which  had  been  most 
freely  and  generously  given.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  each  man  now  gives  twenty  days*  work 
in  the  year  for  the  Church  and  its  needs  !*' 

On  leaving  we  accepted  his  invitation  to 
rest  a  while  in  his  study — a  sunny  room  in  the 
plain  little  manse  hard  by.  This  gave  op- 
portunity for  further  inquiry  regarding  the 
details  of  the  work,  especially  how  it  was 
possible  that  this  least  fertile  region  of  Nova 
Scotia  could  build  the  finest  church  of  all 
the  country  districts. 

"  More  than  anything  else,"  he  replied,  "  I 
think  it  is  because  the  people  have  taken  it 
up  as  a  matter  of  service  to  God.  That  has 
ennobled  the  whole  thing — has  made  self- 
denial  sweet,  has  made  the  work  the  great 
desire  of  their  hearts. 

"  A  very  usual  way  here,  if  a  church  is  to 
be  built — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  so  in  *  the 
States  * — is  to  have  a  succession  of  fairs 
and  festivals,  and  so  raise  the  most  of  the 
money.  I  have  never  believed  in  it.  In 
many  country  places  where  the  fairs  continue 
several  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in  tem- 
per ince,  and  it  has  seemed  as  though  the 
evil  quite  outbalanced  the  good.    But,  aside 


from  that,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  right  way 
to  raise  money  for  the  Lord^s  service.  So  I 
have  told  my  people  that  they  must  work  for 
the  Lord's  House ;  save  for  it ;  give  and  beg 
for  it ;  they  must  do  it  as  an  offering  to  Him, 
and  He  would  forward  the  undertaking,  own 
it,  and  bless  the  House  to  them.  They  have 
done  so,  and  He  has  favored  them  beyond  aU 
expectation.  More  than  that,  their  efforts 
have  made  them  a  very  different  people; 
they  love  and  respect  Uieir  religion  more, 
are  more  faithful  and  devoted.  Is  it  not 
always  true  that  that  which  we  struggle  and 
deny  ourselves  for,  gains  imperceptibly  a 
strong  hold  upon  our  hearts?  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  great  mistake  to  eliminate  self-denial 
from  God^s  service ;  we  lose  the  best  means 
of  developing  Christian  character." 

We  were  greatiy  impressed,  not  only  with 
the  views  which  had  wrought  such  admirable 
results  in  the  Salmon  River  parish,  but  with 
the  gentle  dignity,  ability,  and  noble  spirit 
of  the  man  who  would  have  made  his  mark 
in  any  walk  of  life,  but  who  had  been  con- 
tent to  come  to  the  poorest  population  of  the 
province,  cast  his  lot  for  life  with  them, 
and,  elevating  their  lives,  do  a  great  and  last- 
ing service. 

While  the  large,  substantial  church  was 
the  conspicuous  symbol  of  what  had  been 
accomplished,  of  infinitely  greater  value  was 
the  change  wrought  in  the  community ;  the 
training  in  giving  and  doing  *<  as  unto  the 
Lord." 

Bidding  good-by  to  our  new  friend,  we 
passed  around  the  church  to  get  our  bicycles, 
and  in  doing  so  met  one  of  the  carpenters 
who  was  working  out  his  share  of  labor  on 
the  annex. 

"  You  give  very  much  to  the  Church,"  we 
said. 

"  Yes,  we  have  all  of  us  given  a  good  deal, 
right  straight  along,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  ;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of — and 
I've  thought  it  over  a  good  deal — we  zre 
each  one  of  us  to-day  every  bit  as  well  off  in 
pocket  as  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  not 
given  at  all.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  is 
anything  poorer  for  what  they  have  done  I  I 
know  that's  so." 

Was  it  strange  that,  in  our  dreams  there, 
and  in  our  waking  since,  a  personality  of 
great  dignity  and  force  has  been  much  before 
us :  that  of  one  who,  with  fins  talents  and 
endowments,  gladly  accepted  a  lowly  lot, 
buried  himself  in  its  duties  and  interests,  and 
upon  high  principles  wrought  a  noble  work  ? 


THE.  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington 
is  shaped  like  an  arc.  The  galleries 
outline  the  segment;  in  tbe  center 
of  the  chord  is  the  marble  dais  whereon  is 
enthroned  tbe  presiding  officer.  In  the  area 
bdov  are  first  tbe  cleiks  and  the  reporters, 
and  then  the  Senators  themselves,  with  the 
Democrats  on  the  right  and  the  Republicans 
on  the  left,  and  the  Populiata  sitting  wherever 
they  can — the  architect  evidently  not  having 
been  aware  that  there  may  be  three  sides  to 
a  question. 

To  the  thoughtful,  who  realize  the  folly  as 
well  as  the  lutUity  of  the  cry,  sometime  pop- 
nlar,  that  the  Senate  should  be  abolished, 
there  is  something  symbolical  in  tbe  design 
of  this  dignified  and  beautiful  assembly-room ; 
for  it  seems  to  dbnote  that  the  Senate  is  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the  govern- 
mental circle,  withont  which  there  would  l>e 
an  unsightly  break — a  gap  that  could  not  be 
filled. 

The  air  of  tbe  Senate,  like  that  of  all  bigb 
altitudes,  is  dear  and  calm,  fieneath  are 
tbe  clouds  and  storms ;  here  prevails  the 
serenity  of  remoteness  and  permanence.  As 
an  exponent  of  this  peculiar  atmosphere, 
Vic^President  Hobart  seems  tbe  right  man 
in  tbe  right  place:  be  can  be  so  somnolent 


and  altogether  comfortable.  Each  Senator, 
too,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  predicates 
a  double^own  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  He 
not  only  has  arrived,  but  he  has  brought  bis 
things  with  him,  and  is  going  to  stay  a  little 
while.  And  why  not,  indeed? — who  ha.";  a 
plainer  right  to  fold  the  hands  against  politi- 
cal worry  ?  In  a  half-dozen  years  one  may 
survive  a  half-dozen  tempests  of  unpopular- 
ity and  yet  come  forth  for  re-election  to  find 
tbe  sun  shining  never  so  brightly.  Repre- 
sentatives, it  is  true,  can  never  escape  from 
the  eternal "  next  fall ;"  that  Js  an  old  man  of 
the  sea  that  presses  its  knees  and  drives  In 
its  heels  in  House,  lobby,  and  committee- 
room.  But  if  a  sword  is  suspended  over  any 
Senator's  head,  there  are  six  strands  that 
must  be  parted  before  damage  can  be  done. 
Time  is  an  emollient  of  bitterness.  When 
Rip  Van  Winkle  returned,  he  was  fat  and 
hearty  and  well  liked  by  his  neighbors. 

Together  with  this  security  of  position,  a 
Senator  has  many  bigb  privil^es.  Like  an 
Ambassador,  he  has  instant  access  to  the 
President  His  name  on  a  card  can  work  all 
sorts  of  official  wonders  at  the  Departments, 
being  a  preslo-change  for  positions  not  sub- 
ject to  civil  service  rules.  Representatives 
of  bis  parly  bow  down  before  him,  delighted 
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to  receive  the  scraps  after  he  has  taken  the 
lion-share  of  the  patronage.  The  sight  of  a 
Congressman  talking  with  his  Senator  Te- 
minds  one*of  a  good  little  boy  being  sent  on 
an  errand — he  looks  so  pleased  to  do  as  he 
is  told.  A  Senator,  too,  is  attended  by  the 
most  expert  of  underlings.  There  is  no 
clerk  so  full  of  whispered  information,  an- 
thentic,  mark  you,  as  the  Senatorial  clerk. 
There  is  no  page  so  spry  as  the  Senatorial 
page.  When  he  gets  to  be  too  old  to  be  in 
two  places  at  one  time,  he  is  translated  to  the 
House,  and  another  little  brother  of  Pack 
appointed  in  his  stead.  The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  is  a  natural- 
borncoddler;  it  h 
said  that  he  sup- 
plies mufHeis  and 
galoshes  in  the  win- 
ter, and  lemonade 
and  fans  in  the  sum- 
mer for  his  wards- 
in-arms.  As  for  the 
Capitol  policeman, 
his  hours  are  re- 
duced when  be 
serves  in  the  Sen- 
ate wing,  thestr^n 
of  responsibility  is 
so  intense.  The 
Senate  doorkeeper 
is  a  survival  of  the 
fittest — an  heir- 
loom of  deportment 
from  the  fathers. 
Sometimes  he  qua- 
vers of  the  days 
before  the  war,  as  if 
they  were  but  yes- 
terday. Me  means 
the  Mexican  war.  vica-PRisiDEtfr 

The  public  seeking  information  finds  a 
marked  contrast  for  the  betler  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol.  OfiJciala  not  only  know, 
but  they  seem  anxious  to  impart.  One 
gratefully  misses  that  rollicking,  transitory  in- 
difference so  noticeable  in  the  attach^  of  the 
House.  Take  Mr.  Amzi  Smith,  for  instance. 
Superintendent  of  the  Senate  Document- 
Room  from  time  immemorial.  Any  one  who 
has  the  pleasure  of  consulting  him  meets  a 
veritable  index  of  the  rolls,  who  has  not  only 
the  title  and  contents  of  every  bill,  but  also 
abundant  copies  of  the  same,  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  all  at  ihe  disposal  of  every  comer. 

Senators  are  much  beset  by  visitors,  but 
there  is  none  of  that  informal,  pertinacious 
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interviewiug  so  prevalent  about  the  entrances 
of  the  House.  At  one  side  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  is  a  large  anteroom,  where  decorum 
reigns  and  hats  are  sternly  admonished  off 
if  not  immediately  doffed.  At  the  passage- 
way to  the  inner  apartment  sits  an  elderly 
man,  with  several  youths  in  waiting.  You 
hand  your  card  to  this  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
mufd,  at  the  same  time  breathing  the  name 
of  the  Senator  whom  you  desire  to  see, 
which  he  notes  on  the  back.  He  then  de- 
livers the  pasteboard,  thus  still  further  stif- 
fened, to  one  of  the  esquires,  with  much  of 
the  air  of  Gunkeeper  No.  1  to  the  King  hand- 

^      ing  the  royal  mus- 

ket  to  Gunkeeper 
No.  2.  Away  goes 
the  messenger, 
speedily  or  sloth- 
fully  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  his 
length  of  service. 
On  his  return  he 
stands  in  the  door- 
way and  makes 
the  following  an- 
nouncements to 
those  seeking  audi- 
ence, who  again 
find  themselves 
looking  for  pumps 
and  knee-breeches : 
•'Senator  Blank 
Is  not  here  at  pres- 
ent" "Senator  So- 
and-so  will  see  you, 
sir.  Juatstep  right 
in  to  the  reception- 
room."  "  Senator 
X  ?  Very  sorry, 
madam,    but    the 


I  rule  not  to  see  ladies  a 
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Senator  makes  it  i 
the  Capitol." 

Other  Senators  do  make  it  a  rule  to  see 
ladies  at  the  Capitol,  as  the  lucky  seeker 
after  Senator  So-and-so  discovers  as  he 
passes  right  into  the  reception-room.  For 
there  is  an  aura  of  femininity  prevalent 
which  seems  to  say  that  America  is  also 
ruled  by  a  queen.  As  for  the  room  itself,  it 
might  well  have  been  borrowed  from  a  salon 
of  medieval  Paris,  or  of  a  Hudson  River 
ntght-boal,  so  profuse  is  it  with  heavy  dra- 
peries, puffy  furniture,  and  glittering  glass 
ornamentations.  Soon  the  Senator  appears, 
beaming  as  to  the  eye  and  grasping  as  to  the 
band,  and  all  aglow  with  the  consciousness 
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of  what  a  royal  good  fellovr  he  is,  to  b«  aure. 
He  leads  to  ao  unoccupied  comer,  and  then 
the  inevitable  whispering  begins.  Suddenly 
an  electric  bell  rings  biuzily.  <■  Executive 
session,"  some  one  cries ;  and  the  viaiton 
scurT7  away,  while  the  Soloni,  with  many  a 
mental  wink,  leisurely  return  to  talk  scandal 
behind  closed  doors — or,  in  other  words,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  John  Smith  as 
Postmaster  at  Porkopolis. 

Procedure  in  the  Senate  differs  from  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  as  luaviur  in  modo 
differs  iTom/ortiUr  in  rt.  Yet  some  of  the 
mightiest  engines  are  the  mjat  noiseless. 
Everything  is  done  by  your  leave  instead  of 
in  your  despite.  The  majority  sits  with,  in- 
stead of  on,  the  minority.  "  This  is  a  Senate 
of  equals,"  remarked  Webster,  althoi^h  weU 
knowing  that  he  wore  the  largest  hat.  There 
have  been  occasional  wrangles,  It  is  true,  but 
these  have  been  started  by  new  men,  recent 
graduates  of  the  House,  not  yet  thoroughly 
etiolated,  and  have  been  instigated  by  the 
aggressive  independence  of  such  an  eleva- 
tion. Now,  true  Senatorial  independence  is 
unconscious;  you  must  take  it  for  granted, 
like  all  other  blessings,  without  even  being 
duly  thankfuL  That  man  is  most  apt  to 
lead  in  the  Senate  who  has  the  least  design 
to  do  so.  During  the  last  session  several 
eminent  Senators  won  the  ceusure  of  their 
associates,  besides  a  liberal  supply  of  unre- 
Uablft  information,  by  attempting  to  canvass 
regarding  certain  important  measures  then 
pending — a  custom  meekly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  House.  This  was  an  innovation;  and  a 
Senatorial  innovation,  be  it  understood,  is 
impertinent  The  one  unpardonable  sin  in 
the  Senate  is  to  be  un-Senatorial. 

From  a  lack  of  autocracy,  it  follows  that 
committees  in  the  Senate  are  less  powerful 
than  in  the  House,  where  each  committee 
illustrates  the  anomaly  of  a  part  being  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  whole.  Even  the 
way  in  which  Senatorial  committee-assign- 
ments are  made  marks  this  difference;  for 
they  are  reported  from  a  select  committee 
and  ratified  by  ballot,  instead  of  being 
dropped  from  a  Speaker's  bat  In  regard 
to  chairmanships,  seniority  of  service  gener- 
ally controls,  but  not  always.  For  example, 
Senator  Davis  was  chosen  Chairman  of  For- 
eign Relations,  although  junior  in  service  to 
Senator  Frye.  Precedence  in  a  committee  is 
strictly  observed.  A  Senator  will  say  proud- 
ly, "  I  am  number  two  on  Qaims,"  and 
tiien  add  modestly,  "  I  am  number  thirteen 
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on  Finance."  There  are  so  many  commit- 
tees that  the  average  Senator  may  serve  on 
five  or  six ;  thus  his  view  of  the  woHc  coming 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  com- 
prehensive. 

The  Floor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
powerful  in  the  Senate  than  io  the  House ; 
for  the  Senate,  despite  the  trend  of  modem 
legislation    towards  secret    engendering,  is 
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iliU  eotltled  to  be  called  a  deliberative  body,  prop,  a  not  Infireqaeot  visitor  at  the  National 
Debate  is  regarded  as  an  agent  and  not  as  Capital,  might  observe, 
an  interpellator.  There  is  no  cloture,  al-  From  this  very  ease  and  breadth  of  pro- 
though  there  have  been  several  desperate  cedure,  it  often  happens  that  the  Senate 
attempts  to  establish  it,  notably  once  by  takes  the  initiative  and  both  leads  and  con- 
Henry  Gay,  and  once  again,  in  our  own  trols  public  opinion.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
times,  during  Harrison's  administration,  in  popular  notion  that  the  Senate  is  nothing 
the  interest  of  a  new  force  bill.  It  may  sp-  if  not  reactionary;  butif  all  popularnotions 
pear  significant,  except  to  those  whose  em-  could  be  collated  and  published,  the  collection 
blem  for  the  will  of  the  majori^  is  a  blud-  would  be  the  most  exhaustive  epitome  of 
geon,  that  in  every  instance  where  cloture  delusions  extant  Throughout  the  course  of 
has  been  advocated,  it  has  been  as  the  last  events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  that 
resort  for  the  passage  of  some  unpopular  Spanish  sovereignty  must  cease  on  the  island 
and  undemocratic  measure.  The  Senate  of  Cuba,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate  that 
ndes  on  the  subject  of  debate  merely  pro-  prevailed.  The  most  efficient  machine  is  the 
vide  diat  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  simplest,  not  the  most  complex.  Now,  the 
twice  in  any  one  debate  on  the  same  day.  Senate  is  a  small, homogeneous  body;  it  may 
Hence,  when  a  Senator  gets  the  floor,  he  almost  be  said  to  run  itself,  were  not  to  tun 
holds  it  at  the  will  of  his  verbosity.  A  Sena-  too  active  a  verb  to  be  used  in  such  connec- 
torial  sense  of  what  is  decent  and  right,  how-  tion. 

ever,  proves  an  efficient  check.     This  sense,  TheSenator8,necessarily,know<meanother 

by  the  way,  like  unconscious  independence,  welL     Hence  there  is  an  imaginary  line  be. 

is  a  development — something  to  be  acquired  tween  the  two  sides,  and  not  a  barrier  as  in 

by  a  new  Senator,  but  second  nature  itself  the  House.     It  is  a  verycommon  sight  to  see 

toanoldone.     As  Senator  Teller  remarked  members  of  different  parties  visiting  with 

during  the  rancorous  Hawaiian  debate  last  each  other.     It  seems  as  if  the  Republicans 

summer,  it  is  assumed  that  no  Senator  says  ^aok  the  lead  in  this  good  fellowship,  many 

more  than  he  has  to  say,  and  hence  it  is  the  of  their  younger  Senators  being    fond  of 

pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  hear  him.     In  fact,  wandering  over  to  the  Democratic  seats  and 

a  certain  noblesse  does  oblige,  as  Mrs.  Mala-  cracking  a  joke  or  arguing  a  point  of  law 
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that  inSuence  in  the  Senate  is  proportioned 
with  years.  The  older  Senators  seem  to 
come  from  the  East  and  South;  the  younger, 
from  the  Middle  States  and  the  West  All 
of  the  Seaate  are  native-ljora  except  the 
following  ;  Pasco,  Mantle,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
and  Wetmore,  who  were  born  in  England; 
Sewell,  who  waa  born  in  Ireland;  Gallinger 
and  McMillan,  who  were  born  in  Canada; 
and  Nelson,  who  was  born  in  Norway.  The 
foregoing,  therefore,  are  the  only  ones  ineligi- 
ble to  the  Presidency.  Not  a  serious  dis- 
ability, some  will  say,  bearing  in  mind  the  old 
saying  that  the  Senate  Is  the  graveyard  of 
political  hopes.  But  is  this  true  ?  Only  to 
the  extent,  it  would  seem,  that,  where  only 
one  can  be  successful  at  a  time,  many  must 
be  disappointed;  for  the  Senate,  assuredly, 
is  a  forcing-bed  for  Presidential  candidates. 
There  has  rarely  been  an  election,  since  Men-. 
roe's  era  of  good  feeling,  when  not  one  of  the 
nominees  has  ever  served  in  the  Senate.  The 
graveyard  generalization  is  probably  a  sur- 
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vival  of  the  iropreasions  made  upon  the  pop- 
ular itnaglnatioD  by  the  disappointmenis  of 
Gay,  Webster,  and  Blaine. 

Doubtless  Presidentia]  hopes  have  much 
to  do  with  the  tenacity  with  which  certain 
Senators  ding  to  office  despite  the  burden  of 
years,  the  spirit  remaining  willing  long  after 
the  flesh  has  become  weak.  For  the  nile 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  older  the  Senator 
the  stouter  his  determination  to  be  just  as 
young  as  he  used  to  be.  There  issomething 
pathetic  in  the  sight  of  these  aged  men 
feebly  brandishing  their  intellectual  weapons 
before  the  statue  of  Ambition,  and  piping  in 
shriU  treble,  "  O  Cssar,  we,  about  to  die, 
salute  thee  I"  Yet  in  general  the  Senators 
are  well-preserved  ;  for  there  is  a  stability  of 
health  which  comes  from  theconsciousnessof 
an  unimpeachable  position.  Decay  is  quickly 
summoned  by  the  wail,  "All  is  vanity." 
One  or  two  of  the  members,  it  is  true, 
may  have  become  somewhat  inarticulate  oi 
speech.  Others  may  be  reluctant  in  hearing 
the  questions  of  their  adversaries  in  debate. 
But  what  then  ? — all  this  is  far  from  the  sani 
everything  of  the  seventh  age.  One  thing  is 
certain:  infirmities  are  not  reflected  in  the 
Senatorial  mirror.  A  new  member,  with 
breath  scarcely  recovered  from  his  first  race, 
caught  a  verbal  Tartar  last  session,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Nestor  of  the  Senate  as  "super- 
annuated." This  term,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
was  worse  than  Indecorous {  it  was  unparlia- 


mentary; it  was  antagonistic  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Senatorial  faith-cure.  One  might  as 
well  speak  of  the  evergreen  falling  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

Despite  such  occasional  and  trifling  physi- 
cal detriments,  oratory  In  the  Senate  is  emi- 
nently respectable — an  adjective,  by  the  way, 
in  no  wise  indicative  of  brilliancy.  While 
the  almost  universal  habit  of  speaking  from 
the  written  page  is  incompatible  with  elo- 
quence of  the  Webster  and  Hayne  sort,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  spirit  of  the  age 
cares  much  for  soaring  flights.  It  isso  lone- 
some up  there  I  At  all  events,  when  the  lead- 
ing silver  advocate  of  the  Senate,  who  it 
picturesque  enough  with  his  towering  stature, 
his  patriarchal  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
begins  to  indulge  in  improvisations,  there  b 
an  exodus  of  spectators  and  associates  alike. 
And  be  is  not  the  only  Senator  whose  elo- 
quence meets  with  a  scant  amount  of  atten- 
tion. Yet,  now  and  again,  when  occasion 
demands,  the  air  vibrates,  the  rafters  rattle, 
and  auditors  draw  near  and  hang  upon  an 
orator's  lipa. 

From  its  very  conspicuonsness,  the  Senate 
has  always  been  a  shining  mark  for  public 
opinion.  Before  the  Civil  War  it  was  praised 
for  the  most  part,  and,  when  censured,  never 
belittled.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been 
much  popular  disfavor,  although  there  are 
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imdicalions  that  the  pendalum  is  about  to 
swing  the  other  way  again.  Certainly,  at 
Washington,  at  least,  the  House  suffers  in 
comparison  on  snch  minor  details  as  bold- 
ness, sagacity,  and  patriotism.  The  most 
frequent  sneer,  of  course,  is  that  the  Senate 
is  nothing  bat  a  miiliooaires'  club.  In  reply 
to  this  gibe  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  doubtfnl 
whether  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Senate 
bears  anydiing  like  the  proportion  to  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  that  it  did 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  It  is  still 
more  doubtful  wbethei  its  wealth  Is  unduly 
DTODortioned   to   ihe 


may  use  his  position  to  relieve  himself? 
After  all,  the  proper  criterion  is  character; 
either  wealth  or  poverty  is  merely  a  condi* 
tion,  and  a  man  c^  be  a  man  for  a'  that. 

Much  of  the  popular  prejudice  is  derived 
from  the  belief   that  the  Senate  is  so   in- 
trenched  by  lime  and  power  that  it  is  dis- 
dainful.   This  is  far  from  the  fact;  a  man 
may  be  assured  and  yet  not  indifferent    Am- 
bition, if  nothing  else,  stimulates  the  Sena- 
tors to  keep  in  touch  with  the  times.     Many 
of  them  complain  bitterly  that  this  is  difficult 
to  do ;  that  they  feeJ  themselves  cnt  ofE  from 
the    frank   and  free 
discussion  of  public 
issues    which     they 
bad    found   so  com- 
mon in  private  life. 
Thb,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  defect  inher- 
ent In  the  system.    If 
ft  is  wise    to    have 
legislators  elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years, 
they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  represent 
current  opinion.    Bat 
is    current     opinion 
always     the     best  i 
Ought  it  not  to  stand 
the  test   of  at  least 
two  years'  considera- 
tion by  the  country? 
If  this  be  reasonable, 
then   the    Senate   is 
abreast  with  popular 
judgment ;    for    one- 
third  of  its  member- 
ship   changes    every 
two  years. 

Senators  also  bit- 
t  Senate  has  been  slan- 
ibers,  even  as  the  eagle 
ed  shaft.  There  have 
!nators,  as  there  have 
itors ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
more  dangerous  to  free 
>f  the  former  have  made 
rageous  charges  on  the 

atched  in  the  heat  of 
these  men,  largely,  must 
tributed.  Why  should 
;  what  the  Senate  itself 
be  remembered  that  it 
luls  its  own  nest.  The 
disparaged  the  Senate 
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have  noi  by  their  works  Sblcs  Senate  asapart 
brought  credi;  upon  it,  of  the  governmental 
nor  raised  the  standard  machinery  been  more 
o(Sena'Arialefiicienc)'.  evident  than  at  the 
On  the  contrary,  fail-  present  time,  when  the 
JDg  of  celebrity,  they  final  act  in  a  great  epi- 
have  sought  notoriety  sode  of  American  his- 
at  the  cost  of  self-  tory  awaits  its  acdon. 
respect  In  the  ratification  of 
But  granted  that  the  the  trea^  with  Spain, 
Senate  has  deteriora-  as  in  the  question  of 
led,  what  then  is  the  a  general  arbitration 
remedyP  Abolishitas  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
a  useless  fifth  wheel,  ain.  Senators  have 
says  the  tierce  and  shown  a  determination 
radical  reformer.  Easy,  to  assert  their  const!- 
doesn't  that  sound,  in  tutional  powere  with 
a  half-hour's  flowing  great  plainness, 
invective  P  Yet,  if  it  But  the  politiciaos 
were  once  attempted,  suggest  another  rem- 
the  Constitution  itself  cdy.  Let  the  Senate 
could  scarcely  with-  be  chosen  by  popular 
stand  the  shock  of  the  vqte,  they  say.  Every 
change.  The  Senate  is  session  some  such 
a  fundamental  part  of  measure  is  passed  by 
our  institutions.  Its  the  House,  from  purely 
prerogatives  and  duties  disinterested  motives 
permeate  and  are  inter-  doubtless.  Disregard- 
woven  with  every  de-  ing  the  obvious  and 
partmenL  Alone  of  fatal  defect  in  such  a 
our  great  governmental  scheme  that  the  Senate 
functions,  it  partakes  would  never  approve  it, 
of  the  characteristics  what  reason  is  there  to 
of  the  Executive,  the  CipoiD  oi  CvUoi  Poli™.  suppose  that  any  im- 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  branches.  Not  provement  would  result  from  the  change? 
only  does  it  enact  laws,  but  it  passes  upon  Is  the  quality  of  a  State  political  convention 
nominations  and  treaties,  and  may  sit  as  a  any  higher  than  that  of  a  State  Legislature? 
high  court  of  impeachmenL  Above  all,  it  is  Should  it  not  be  easier  to  raise  the  standard 
a  check,  that  most  felicitous  device  adopted  of  the  latter,  rather  than  that  of  the  former, 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  to  conserve  since  its  members  are  elected  and  sworn  to 
the  rational  liberty  of  the  individual.  What  perform  their  duty  ?  No,  no ;  reform  should 
would  the  House  do  without  the  safety-valve     be  from  within  and  not  from  without ;  new 


of  the  Senate  ?  What  would  it  not  do,  rather? 
The  fierce  and  radical  reformer  would  find 
foemen  worthy  of  his  steel  in  a  reckless 
oligarchy  backed  by  a  subservient  majority. 
Never  has  the   importance  of    the   United 


methods  are  only  a  confession  of  govern- 
mental weakness.  As  the  people  are,  so 
the  Senate  will  be.  It  is  a  representative 
body,  and  can  justly  retort,  *'  Physician,  heal 
thyself." 
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'  hundred  years.  It  was  vx  age  of 
national  cataclysm  in  which  the  bright  lamp 
of  his  spirit  was  untiniely  extinguished; 
England  still  felt  the  afterglow  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  pride  of  conquest  infused  tlie  country 
with  a  strength  for  which  it  had  no  conscious 
outlet  The  life  of  the  nation  ran  high. 
<•  English    adventurcra  were    exploring    un- 


traveled  lands  and  distant  oceans ;  English 
citizens  were  growing  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance; the  farmers  made  the  soil  give  up 
thrice  its  former  yield ;  the  noliility,  however 
fierce  their  private  feuds  and  rivalries  might 
be,  gathered  around  the  Queen  as  their  cen- 
ter." In  this  new  baste  of  life  there  was  no 
time  to  carve  deeper  the  footprints  of  a  poet 
who  bad  been  an  exile  so  many  years;  the 
men  who  could  have  done  it,  if  they  would, 
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joined  their  friend  in  the  silent  land  with  that 
labor  left  undone.  And  the  life  of  the  nation 
rushed  ever  on  and  on.  Years  after,  when 
patient  eyes  sought  those  footprints,  and  tried 
to  map  out  again  the  earthly  pilgrimage  of 
that  rare  spirit,  little  was  left  to  aid  their 
pious  quest 

Less  is  known  of  the  parents  of  Spenser 
than  of  those  of  almost  any  other  great  poet 
of  the  modern  world.  Two  facts  practically 
exhaust  our  certain  knowledge.  Hb  father 
was  related  to  that  family  of  Spensers  from 
which  the  victor  of  Blenheim  sprung ;  'Uhe 
nobility  of  the  Spensers,"  wrote  Gibbon, 
'*has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the 
trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort  them 
to  consider  the  *  Faerie  Queene  *  as  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  their  coronet"  What  ex- 
actly the  relationship  was  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  that  there  was  such  a  connection  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
Spenser-Churchill  family  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. To  three  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
John  Spenser — the  head  of  the  family  in  his 
time — Spenser  dedicated  poems,  and  in  those 
dedications,  and  elsewhere  in  his  verse,  he 
asserts  his  kinship  with  those  ladies  and 
their  house. 

East  Smithfield  is  pointed  out  as  the 
locality  of  Spenser*s  birth;  the  year  1552  as 
the  date.  Few  districts  in  London  have 
altered  so  utterly  out  of  recognition  as  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  poet*s  birth.  Its  vicinity 
to  *  Tower  Hill,  then  a  focus  of  court  life,  is 
suggestive  enough  of  its  importance  as  a 
residential  district  in  Elizabethan  times. 
Although  careful  search  has  been  made 
among  the  registers  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  neighborhood,  no  entry  of  Spenser's  birth 
or  baptism  has  been  discovered  ;  for  the 
place  and  for  the  date  tradition  is  our  only 
authority.  It  is  true  that  one  of  Spenser's 
sonnets  is  cited  as  evidence  that  he  was  bom 
in  1552,  but  in  ofEering  such  a  witness  two 
facts  have  to  be  taken  for  granted  i  i,  e,,  that . 
the  sonnet  was  written  in  1593,  and  that  its 
"  fourty  "  years  were  forty  years,  rather  than 
a  lesser  or  greater  period  expressed  in  even 
numbers  for  poetic  purposes. 

It  was  in  1 561  that  the  Merchant  Taylors 
bethought  themselves  of  foimding  a  school, 
intended  principally  for  the  children  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  the  estate  purchased 
for  the  purpose  included  several  buildings 
and  a  chapel.  The  statutes  framed  for  the 
administration  of  the  school  are  suggestive  of 
its  character.     Children  were  not  to  be  ad- 


mitted unless  they  could  read  and  write  and 
say  the  catechism  in  either  English  or  Latin ; 
the  school  hours,  both  summer  and  winter, 
were  from  7  am.  to  5  p.m.,  with  an  interval 
between  1 1  and  1  o'clock ;  three  times  each 
day  the  pupils,  <*  kneeling  on  their  knees,** 
were  to  say  the  prayers  appointed  ^  with  due 
tract  and  pawsing." 

How  came  Spenser  to  be  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge? Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
question  by  a  further  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  SchooL  A 
few  years  after  that  school  was  founded  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  sug- 
gested  to  the  Merchant  Taylors  the  advisa- 
bility of  founding  a  scholarship  at  one  of  the 
universities.  The  company  replied  (hat,  as 
they  had  been  to  so  much  expense  in  estab- 
lishing the  school,  they  could  not  burden  their 
funds  with  that  further  charge,  but  they  were 
willing  to  suggest  that  such  scholarship  might 
be  founded  at  the  cost  of  any  individual 
member  who  might  feel  so  disposed.  Until 
that  was  done,  however,  the  school  did  not 
lack  for  friends  willing  to  carry  out  the  Lord 
Mayor's  suggestion. 

Robert  Nowell  died  early  in  the  year  1569, 
and  in  the  accounts  of  his  funeral  there  is  a 
list  giving  the  names  of  six  boys  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  to  whom  two 
yards  of  cloth  were  given  to  make  their  gowns. 
The  name  of  Edmund  S|>enser  stands  first 
on  that  list  Two  months  later  his  name 
appears  again  in  the  accounts  ot  Robert 
Nowell,  the  entry,  under  date  April  28th9 
reading :  **  to  Edmond  Spensore,  schoUer 
of  the  m'chante  tayler  scholl,  at  his  gow- 
inge  to  peobrocke  hall  in  chambridge,  X«." 
On  the  20th  of  the  following  month,  that  is, 
May,  1569,  Spenser  entered  Pembroke  Hall 
(now  Pembroke  College),  as  a  sizar,  and  dar- 
ing his  student  days  Uiere  he  was  several 
times  indebted  to  the  Nowell  funds  for  small 
gifts  of  money.  He  probably  needed  them 
sdL  Poverty  and  ill  health  marked  his  uni- 
versity career.  The  college  records  prove 
the  latter ;  his  position  as  sizar,  independent 
of  his  description  as  a  "  poure  schoUer  "  in 
the  Nowell  accounts,  the  former. 

Of  Spenser  as  a  Cambridge  student  we 
have  but  a  shadowy  picture.  He  took  his 
B.A.  in  1573,  his  M.A.  in  1576;  he  made 
two  friends  in  the  persons  of  Gabriel  Harvey 
and  Edward  Kirke ;  he  planted,  if  tradition 
speaks  truly,  the  mulberry-tree  which  still 
survives  in  the  garden  of  his  college.  Some 
biographers  would  have  us  believe  that  his 
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uodergraduate  daya 
were  embittered  bj 
conflicts  with  the 
authorities,  but  we 
have  no  reliable 
data  for  such  opia- 
ion.  John  Aubrey, 
in  a  statement  which 
must  be  ezamtned 
later,  asserted  that 
the  poet  "  missed 
the  fellowship  there 
which  Bishop  An- 
drews got,"  but 
throws  no  further 
light  on  the  sub- 
ject Perhaps  the 
theory  that  Spenser 
was  unhappy  in  his 
student  lite  receives 
■light  support  from 
the  fact  that,  al- 
though he  refers 
with  affection  to  his 
university,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  his 

It  is  known  that 
Spenser  left  Cam- 
bridge in  IS 76  on 
taking  his  M^. 
degree,  and  it  is 
also  established  that 
be  was  in  London 
by  October,  1579. 
Where  did  he  spend 
the  interval?  If  Mr. 
Knowlesiscorrect  in 
thinking  the  poet's 
parents  were  now 
living  at  Burnley,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  thai  a  part  of  the  time 
at  least  was  passed  in  their  company.  All 
authorities  are  agreed,  and  on  good  evidence, 
that  Spenser  went  Into  the  North  of  England 
on  leaving  Cambridge,  but  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  locate  his  exact  whereabouts.  Just 
here,  however,  it  is  right  that  the  statement 
of  John  Aubrey,  the  antiquarian,  should  be 
conridered.  In  one  of  his  manuscripts  he 
sets  down  these  particulars  of  our  poet :  "  Mr. 
Edmond  Spencer  was  of  Pembroke  hall,  ia 
Cambridge.  He  missed  the  fellowship  there 
which  Bishop  Andrews  got  He  was  an  ac- 
quaintance and  frequenter  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Drydea :  his  mistress  Rosalinde  was  a  kins- 
wtHoan  of  Sir  Erasmus's  lady,     Thechamber 


OP   TITLE   BY    SPENSER 
le>  ID  the  poefi  Kilcolmu  otaU. 

there  At  Sir  Erasmus's  is  still  called  Spenser's 
chamber.  Lately  m  collej^e,  taking  down  the 
wainscot  of  his  chamber,  they  found  abun- 
dance of  cards,  with  stanzas  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  irritten  on  them.  From  John  Dryden, 
poet  laureate,  Mr.  Beeston  says,  be  was  a  little 
man,  wore  short  hau",  and  little  band,  and  litde 
cuffes." 

Amid  so  much  that  is  nebulous  In  the  his- 
tory of  Spenser  it  would  be  a  relief  to  think 
that  the  mask  has  been  removed  from  the 
fair  face  of  his  Rosalind.  Of  course  there 
have  not  been  lacking  theories  of  her  iden- 
tification ;  and  they  have,  in  the  main,  been 
as  childish  if  not  as  numerous  as  those  which 
cluster  around  the  person  of  Dante's  Beatrice. 
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No  one,  however,  has  yet  arisen  to  dissolve 
Rosalind  away  as  a  myth;  she  was  so  real 
to  the  poet  that  her  personality  refuses  to  be 
translated  into  a  philosophical  abstraction. 
How  real  she  was,  and  what  a  sad  time 
Spenser  had  with  her  I  Meeting  her  when 
fresh  from  college  and  while  full  of  high 
hopes  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
her  image  dominated  his  life  to  within  a  few 
years  of  its  close. 

Although  Spenser  loved  in  vain  for' him- 
self, he  did  not  love  in  vain  for  his  art — no 
poet  ever  does.  From  the  travail  of  his 
unrequited  passion  there  were  born  children 


»utlook  [7  January 

One  authority  declares  the  poet  to  have  be- 
come a  member  of  the  household  of  Leicester 
House  not  later  than  1578.  Gabriel  Har- 
vey roundly  told  his  friend  that  lite  was  too 
serious  a  thing  to  be  spent  in  vain  regrets 
for  Rosalind ;  he  had  better  be  oS  to  Lon- 
don and  try  his  fortune  there.  And  Gabriel 
Harvey  gave  more  than  advice ;  he,  it  seems, 
was  the  means  of  introducbg  Spenser  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  thus  opening  to  him  the 
avenue  along  which  such  preferment  as  was 
to  be  his  lot  eventually  came. 

So  persistent  and  probable  is  the  tradition 
which  makes  Spenser  the  companion  of  Sid- 


PENSUURST 


of  fancy  who  long  ago  jtHned  the  dwellers  of 
diat  dream-world  which  is  peopled  with  the 
creations  of  poets.  In  the  words  of  Dean 
Church, "  Rosalind  had  given  an  impulse  to 
the  young  poet's  powers  and  a  color  to  his 
thoughts,  and  bad  enrolled  Spenser  in  that 
band  and  order  of  poets — with  one  exception, 
not  the  greatest  order — to  whom  the  wonder- 
ful passion  of  love,  in  its  heights  and  its 
depths,  is  the  element  on  which  their  imagi- 
nation works,  and  out  of  which  it  molds  its 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  creations." 
It  is  certain  that  Spenser  returned  to 
London  by  October,  1 S79,  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  an  earlier  date  may  be  accepted, 


lu)  oE  Sir  FhUlp  Sidur. 

ney  at  Penshurst  that  one  inclines  hopefuUj 
to  the  theory  which  dates  the  return  of  the 
poet  some  months,  at  least,  prior  to  Ocuber, 
1579.  Than  Penshurst  for  a  home  and  Sid- 
ney for  a  companion,  there  could  have  been 
no  fitter  education  for  the  poet  who  was 
to  sing  the  swan-song  of  English  chivalry. 
Time  has  dealt  tenderly  with  the  gray  walls 
of  the  fair  Kentish  home  of  Sidney;  they 
stand  today  little  changed  by  the  summers 
and  winters  of  more  than  three  centuries. 
Here,  indeed,  are  environments  amid  which 
it  is  easy  to  frame  a  picture  of  the  poet  and 
his  courtly  friend  ;  it  would  strike  no  discord 
to  meet  them  in  earnest  talk  in  this  old-world 
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baronial  hall,  or  wandering  arm  in  arm  amid 
the  glades  of  this  ancestral  park.  **The 
generall  end  of  all  the  booke/'  wrote  Spenser 
of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  "  is  to  fashion  a  gen- 
tleman or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle 
discipline."  And  who  but  Sidney  was  his 
model  ?  He  "  impressed  his  own  noble  and 
beautiful  character  deeply  on  Spenser's  mind. 
Spenser  saw  and  learned  in  him  what  was 
then  the  highest  type  of  the  finished  gentle- 
man." 

But  the  poet  had  other  occupation  at  Pens- 
hurst  than  that  of  studying  the  character  of 
his  host  While  it  is  probable  that  the 
'<  Shepheard's  Calendar "  was  begun  in  the 
north,  internal  evidence  points  clearly  to  its 
completion  amid  the  southern  dales  which 
surround  Sidn^'s  home.  Wherever  begun 
and  ended,  the  poem  was  out  of  Spenser's 
hands  ere  the  year  closed,  for  on  December 
5,  1579,  this  entry  was  made  on  behalf  of 
One  ^*Hugh  Singleton'*  in  the  register  of 
Stationers'  Hall:  "Lycenced  imto  him  the 
Shepperdes  Calender  conteyninge  xij  ecloges 
proportionable  to  the  xij  monthes,^'*  Although 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
*<  Shepheard's  Calendar "  was  by  no  means 
the  first-fruits  of  Spenser's  muse,  that  vol- 
ume was  his  first  serious  bid  for  the  8u£b'ages 
of  Elizabethan  England  as  its  chief  poet 
But  the  bid  was  made  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner. The  volume  appeared  anonymously, 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  a  dedication  to 
Sidney,  and  with  a  commendatory  epistle 
from  the  pen  of  E.  K. — the  initials,  as  we 
now  know,  of  the  poet's  Cambridge  friend. 
True,  the  epistle  was  bold  enough ;  E.  K. 
had  no  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  poet 
for  whom  he  stood  sponsor.  Spenser's  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  been  instantaneous. 
England  was  waiting  for  a  new  poet,  and 
bad  grace  given  to  recognize  him  when  he 
appeared.  **  But  now  yet  at  the  last,"  wrote 
one  critic  while  his  mind  was  filled  with 
thoughts  of  Virgil,  "hath  England  hatched 
one  poet  of  this  sort,  in  my  conscience  com- 
parable with  the  best  in  any  respect :  even 
Master  Sp.,  author  of  the  <  Shepheard's 
Calendar,'  whose  travail  in  that  piece  of 
English  poetry  I  think  verily  is  so  commend- 
able, as  none  of  equal  judgement  can  yield 
him  less  praise  for  his  excellent  skill  and 
skilful  excellency  showed  forth  in  the  same, 
than  they  would  to  either  Theocritus  or 
VirgiL" 

Sidney  was  the  relative  of  many  influential 
men  in  those  days,  and  the  friend  of  many 


more,  and  he  it  was,  we  may  be  sure,  who 
secured  the  poet  a  place  in  the  household  of 
Leicester  House.  That  was  a  notable  river- 
side mansion  in  Spenser's  time.  Once  the 
home  of  Lord  Paget,  it  was  now  the  abode 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  known  by  his 
name.  Years  after  it  was  bequeathed  to 
his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  as 
Essex  House  it  sheltered  Spenser  when  in 
London,  sixteen  years  later,  on  his  last  quest 
for  "more  preferment"  It  has  all  van- 
ished now,  save  the  arch  and  steps  at  the 
bottom  of  Essex  Street,  which  once  served 
as  the  water-gate  of  the  mansion  and  saw  the 
"two  gentle  Knights"  of  the  "Prothalar 
mion  "  receive  those  "  two  faire  Brides,  their 
Loves  delight"  There  are  probably  no  other 
stones  standing  in  all  London  which  can 
claim  to  have  figured  as  these  archway  pillars 
did  in  the  life  of  Spenser. 

Perhaps  those  were  not  happy  days  he 
spent  in  Leicester  House ;  instinctively  they 
recall  the  sorrow  of  the  solitary  Florentine 
and  his 

Thou  shalt  have  proof  how  savoureth  of  salt 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 
The  going  down  and  up  another's  stairs. 

It  may  have  been  otherwise;  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  to  the  high-spirited  man  there  are 
few  trials  so  galling  as  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  out  to  usury  the  talents  of 
which  he  is  conscious. 

At  last  Spenser's  opportunity  came,  but  in  a 
form  he  probably  little  expected.  It  seems 
clear  that  his  heart  was  set  on  some  State  ser- 
vice which  would  give  him  space  to  approve 
the  reputation  he  bad  won  ;  his  letters  to  his 
friend  Harvey  bristle  with  poetic  projects 
and  schemes  for  high  achievement  in  the 
realm  of  letters.  That  he  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion, but  independent  of  the  aid  he  had  an- 
ticipated, is  not  the  least  jewel  in  his  crown. 

While  Spenser  was  still  waiting,  the  Minis- 
ters of  Elizabeth  were  struggling  with  the 
problem  which  has  been  the  nightmare  of 
English  statesmen  for  countless  generations — 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Ireland. 
Deputy  after  Deputy,  many  of  them  men  of 
clear  vision  and  high  purpose,  had  returned 
home  foiled  in  the  task  of  giving  that  coun- 
try a  stable  government  Sidney's  father. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  had  been  the  last  to  re- 
sign the  hopeless  labor,  and  for  two  years 
the  Queen  had  no  personal  representative 
among  her  Irish  subjects.  But  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Deputy  an  urgent  necessity,  and  in  the 
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contrast  to  the  enviroiuneDt  he  had 
left  behind:  instead  of  the  settkd 
comfort  of  Elizabethan  England,  the 
perturbed  life  of  rebellious  Ireland. 
His  verse  reflects  the  change  In  many 
passages,  some  of  which  aie  charged 
with  that  peniive  feeling  which  even 
to-day  besets  the  traveler  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland. 

Our  conception  of  what  exactly  were 
Spenser's  official  occupations  in  Ire- 
land is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might 
be  wished.  He  went  thither  as  the 
new  Deputy's  secretary,  and  when 
that  office  took  end  he  seems  to  have 
passed  from  one  clerkship  to  another 
until  his  days  were  numbered.  Vari- 
ous grants  were  made  fo  him  from  time 
to  time.  Now  be  receives  a  lease  of 
the  Abbey  of  Enniscortby,  and  a  year 
later  a  six  years'  lease  of  a  h«uBe  io 
Dublin.  When  Munater  was  settled, 
be  shared  with  many  others  in  the 
grants  of  land  then  made,  his  portion 
being  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman  and  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres.  This 
was  (he  moat  considerable  priie  that 
ever  fell  to  his  lot,  and  Kilcolman,  as 
TiTLE-PAOK  OF  THR  FIRST  EDITION  OF  It  bccamc  hlshome,  is  the  one  definite 

"THE  FAKUE  quskne"  mark  on  the  map  of  Ireland  which 

summer  of  1580  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  Spenser's  name  suggests, 
appointed  to  fill  that  "great  place  which  had  When  Spenser  went  to  Ireland,  he  carried 
wrecked  the  reputation  and  livoken  the  hearts  the  scheme  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  with  him. 
of  a  succession  of  able  and  bigh-spiritedserv-  He  may  have  shaped  it  into  some  form  dur- 
ants  of  the  English  Crown."  This  appoint-  ing  his  college  or  North  of  England  days ; 
ment  was  of  great  moment  to  Spenser,  for,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  talked  it 
probably  at  the  advice  of  Philip  Sidney,  Lord  over  with  Sidney  at  Penshurst.  But,  admit- 
Grey  made  choice  of  the  "new  Poet "  as  his  ting  that  the  idea  of  the  poem  took  early 
secretary,  root  in  his  mind,  the  fashioning  of  it  into  its 

For  the  remainder  of  Spenser's  life  we  final  form  was  accomplished  almost  wholly 
have  to  think  of  him  as  an  exile.  There  on  Irish  soil.  In  a  curious  and  very  scarce 
were,  it  is  true,  as  will  be  seen,  several  visits  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  "  A  Discourse 
home,  each  undertaken  apparendy  in  the  of  Civil  Life,"  there  is  given  a  description  of 
hope  of  "  more  preferment  "  on  English  soil,  a  meeting  of  literary  men  which  took  place 
but  those  visits  are  the  only  relief  in  the  pic-  in  a  cottage  near  Dublin  somewhere  between 
ture.  Probably  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup-  the  years  1 584  and  1 5S8.  The  author,  Ludo- 
pose  that  the  poet  distilled  some  enjoyment  wick  Bryskett,  explains  that  a  debate  on 
out  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  impossible  ethics  took  place  at  that  meeting,  and  be  de- 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  his  absence  from  scribes  himself  as  asking  one  member  of  the 
London  in  those  days  of  intense  life  in  lilera-  company,  "  very  well  read  in  Philosophy, 
ture  and  politics  robbed  him  of  much  keen  both  moral  and  natural,"  to  favor  the  rest 
pleasure.  He  was  in  the  golden  era  of  Eng-  wiih  his  conclusions  on  thematter.  Theone 
lish  letters,  and  yet  not  of  it;  it  was  his  fate  so  appealed  to  was  Edmund  Spenser.  His 
to  "live  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  to  be  answer,  as  reported  by  Bryskett,  inasmuch 
severed  from  those  brilliant  spirits  to  which  as  it  ispracdcally  ouronly  Boswellianglimpse 
the  fame  of  that  age  is  due."  of  the  poet,  is  worth  transcribing:  "  Though 

Socially,  too,  his  new  life  presented  a  sad     it  may  seem  hard  for  me  to  refuse  the  request 
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made  by  you  all,  wbom  every  one  alone  I  of  eveots  which  took  him  across  the  Iiiih 
ihonld  formaDyrespectsbewilUngtogratify;  Channel,  the  "Faerie  Queene "  would  be 
yet,  as  the  case  standeth,  I  doubt  not  but  the  means  of  ending  bis  banishment  Ra- 
leigh's plan  was  approved,  and  Spenser  re- 
turned to  London  in  his  company,  bearing 
with  him  the  first  three  books  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queene." 

Arriving  in  England,  probably  some  time 

in  November,  1589,  Spenser  lost  no  time  in 

arranging  for  the  publication  of  his  first  install- 

ment  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene."     The  "  Shep- 

rirtue  a  Knight  to  be  the  patron  and  de-     beard's  Calendar"  bad  been  published  by 


with  the  consent  of  the 
shall  be  excused  at  this  time  of  this  task 
which  would  be  laid  upon  me;  for  sure  1 
am  that  it  is  not  unknown  unto  you  that  I 
have  already  undertaken  a  work  tending  to 
the  same  effect,  which  is  in  heroical  verse, 
onder  the  title  of  a  '  Faerie  Queene,*  to  repre- 
sent all  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  I 


fender  of  the  same,  in  whose 
feats  of  arms  and  chivalry  the  operations  of 
that  vertue  whereof  he  ia  the  protector  are 
to  be  expressed,  and  the  vices  and  unruly 
appetites  that  oppose  themselves  against  the 
same,  to  be  beaten  down  and  overcome. 
Which  work,  as  1  have  already  well  entered 


Hugh  Singleton, '*  at  the  signe  of  the 
gylden  Tnnne ;"  the  •'  Faerie  Queene  "  was 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  William  Poosonby, 
who  did  business  at  the  sign  of  the  Bishop's 
Head  in  SL  Paul's  Churchyard.  When  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  proved  to  be  such  a  success, 
and  bad  set  the  tongues  of  men  wagging  with 


into,  if  God  shall  please  to  spare  me  life  that     Spenser's  praise,  Ponsonby,  on  his  own  Initio 
I  may  finish  it  according  to  my  mind,  your     tive,  raked  together  such  of  the  poet's  minor 
wish  will  be  in  some  sort  accom- 
plished, though  perhaps  not  so 
effectually  as  you  could  desire." 

One  of  the  principal  sharers  in 
the  planting  of  Munster  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  large  bay  , 
window  in  his  house  at  Youghal 
is  still  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  Spenser  wrote  many  stao- 
las  of  his  great  poem.  Certainly 
Raleigh  and  Spenser  renewed 
their  friendship  in  Ireland,  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
legend  which  makes  the  poet  a 
guest  at  Youghal.  Raleigh  was 
quick  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
work  Spenser  had  done,  and  forth- 
wi&  urged  him  to  return  to  Lon- 
don with  him  and  give  it  to  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
a  suspicion  that  Raleigh  was 
thinking  of  bis  own  advantage  as 
weU  as  Spenser's.  He  had  left 
England  under  the  frown  of  Eliz- 
abeth ;  to  return  as  sponsor  to  a 
poet  who  would  reflect  luster  on 
her  person  and  her  reign  might 
be  a  cheap  method  of  changing 
the  frown  to  a  smile.  In  any  case, 
Spenser  can  hardly  have  wanted 
much  persuasion.  He  had  tasted 
exile  for  ten  years;  he  had  fin. 
ished  enough  of  his  great  task  to 
make  a  considerable  volume;  it 
mightbetbat,aithe"Shepheard'a  _       "     ~; 

_?     J      _     ^ ^j      .         '^  ENTRY  IN  STATIONBRS    HALL 

calendar     started  the  sequence  R^i.tiTo(-i*«sii*phMrf«Cikad«,"D«ei«ber5.«». 


A  CORKEB   AT   PEUBSOKK 
Spsuer'i  CoUegc  ai  Oxiord. 

verses  as  were  circalaling  in  manuscript  and     not  set  that  fashion ;  his  is  only  the  negative 
published  them  in  a  small  volume,  protesting     blame  of  not  rising  above  it 


"gentle  reader"  that  his  obje 
doing  was  "  the  better  increase  and  accom- 
plishment of  your  delights." 

Spenser  sent  his  "  Shepheard's  Calendar  " 
into  the  world  anonymously,  but  he  claimed 
the  parentage  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  from 
the  day  of  publication.  His  earlier  work  bad 
been  attributed  to  various  writers;  there 
should  be  no  mystery  about  this  child  of  his 
fancy.  Not  only  does  he  avow  his  ownership 
of  the  poem  in  his  famous  expianalory  letter 
to  Raleigh,  but  he  sets  his  nune  boldly  to  the 
dedication  addressed  to  the  Queen.  That 
dedication  was  amplified  in  a  later  edition, 
its  original  reading  being  :  '>  To  the  most 
mightie  and  magnificent  Empresse  Elizabeth, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
etc.  Hermost  humble  Servant:  Ed.  Spienser." 
It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  this  dedication, 
and  the  laudation  of  Elizabeth  in  the  poem 
itself,  to  base  motives;  Spenser  was  but 
writing  in  harmony  with  the  manner  of  his 
day.  It  is  true,  as  Dean  Church  remarked, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  can  be 
compared   to  the  "gross,  shameless,   lying 


There  was  no  hesitation  or  diffidence  about 
the  welcome  given  to  Spenser's  new  work. 
Spenser's  cup  was  once  more  overflowing 
with  praise,  as  it  had  done  ten  jiears  before, 
when  he  had  approved  himself  England's  new 
poet.  But  was  praise  to  be  all?  Not  quite. 
Elizabeth,  close-fisted  as  she  was,  evidently 
thought  she  must  do  something  for  the  poet 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her  ;  and  it  was 
like  Spenser's  luck  that  his  Queen  was  per- 
suaded to  make  her  bounty  less  than  she  had 
intended.  Tradition  affirms  that  Elizabeth 
ordered  a  goodly  sum  to  be  given  to  the 
poet,  but  that  on  Lord  Burghley  murmuring, 
"What!  all  this  for  a  song?"  the  order  was 
changed  into,  "  Well,  let  him  have  what  is 
reason."  In  the  end,  Spenser  was  awarded 
a  pension  of  ^^50  a  year,  which  he  began  to 
enjoy  in  February,  1591. 

A  pension  of  j^SO  a  year  was  better  than 
nothing,  but  that  Spenser  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  offered  some  State 
employment  in  his  native  England  is  beyond 
doubt  But  there  was  to  be  no  success  for 
him  at  court ;  and  when  he  reached  his  lonely 
home  in  IreJacd  again,  and  had  time  to  think 


flattery  paid  to  the  Queen."  but  the  poet  did     calmly  over  the  experiences  through  which 
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he  had  paMcd,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
sane  conclucion  that  things  weie  best  as 
they  were. 

Early  in  the  year   1591    Spenser  returned 
to  his  Irish  home  at  Kiicolman,  and  before 
the  year  was  ont  he  had,  in  "  Colin  Clouts 
Come  Home  Againe,"  found  sufficient  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  ought  to  be  at  least  mod- 
erately contented  with  his  lot     It  is  pleasant 
to  suppose  that  he  was  not  altogether  lonely 
in  his  exile.    There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  sister  kept  house  for  him;  and  prob- 
ably congenial  friends,  such  as  Gabriel  Har- 
vey and  Ludowick  Bryskett,  visited  him  now 
and    then.     But  for  such   ameliorations  as 
these,  and  his  delight  in  verse,  his  lot  would 
have  been  almost  unendurable.      The  fact 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  embitter  the  natives  of  the  district 
against  him,  and  that  feeling  must  have  been 
intensified  a  thousand-fold  by  his  occupancy 
of  Kiicolman,  a  castle  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  Earls  of  Desmond.    The  poet's 
name,  like  that  of  Cromwell,  is  still  a  word  of 
•com  in  Ireland,  and  such  living  records  as 
we  have  of  bis  Kiicolman  days  are  tinged 
with  hatred.     One  inveterate  enemy  he 
had  in  the  person  of  I-ord  Roche,  who 
forbade  his  people  to  have  any  trade  or 
conference  with  Spenser  or  his  tenants, 
and,  in  true   Irish  fashion,  killed  an 
animal  belonging  to  a  man  who  had 
dared  to  give  the  poet  a  night's  lodging 
when  re'uraing  from  the  Limerick  ses- 
sions. 

Rosalind  has  been  lost  sight  of  dur- 
ing these  yeara  of  exile,  but  not  for- 
gotten by  Spenser.  The  closing  pas- 
sages of  "  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home 
Againe  "  describe,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  anger  oi  Colin's  fellow-shepherds 
for  Rosalind's  cruel  treatment  of  their 
friend,  and  bis  defense  of  his  mistress. 
More,  in  almost  his  last  words  he  bids 
his  comrades 
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had  no  easy  conquest  At  first  he  appears 
to  have  bad  as  little  hope  of  success  as  with 
Rosalind,  and  his  verse  is  overclouded  with 
the  somber  hues  of  anticipated  rejection. 

In  jUne,  1594,  he  gladly  assumed  the  bonds 
of  wedlock.  For  wedding  present  he  gave 
his  wife  that  bridal  ode,  his  "  Epithalamion," 
which  has  no  rival  in  any  language,  to  be 

Unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  short  time  an  endlesie  moniment. 
For  such  a  gift  surely  high-born  ladies  would 
be  content  to  forego  the  choicest  coronet  or 
the  cosdiest  crown.  Sonnets  and  ode  were 
sent  across  to  Fonsonby  the  publisher,  and 
Spenser  had  not  been  a  married  man  six 
months  before  the  rich  fruit  of  his  love  pas- 
sion had  been  garnered  in  the  store  of  Eng- 
lish Utcrature. 

Ahnost  as  soon  as  the  "  Amoretti  and  Epi- 
thalamios "  volume  had  been  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  the  poet  himself  was  in 
London  again.  Perhaps  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities of  wedded  life  mide  him  long 
onceagun  for  "more  preferment,"  or  per- 
haps the  cause  for  his  visit  must  be  sought  in 
the  fact  thai  he  bad  finished  the  other  three 


to  his  ideal  Not  long  after  he  wrote 
those  words  there  crossed  his  path  a 
lady  whose  name  recalled  his  mother 
and  his  Queen,  an  Elizabeth  who  was 
tosupplantRosalindinhisliieand  verse. 
There  is  no  record  of  bis  courtship  save 
that  darkly  hinted  at  in  his  sonnets,  but 
that  record  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
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books  of  the  **  Faerie  Qaeene/*  and  was 
anxious  to  see  them  through  the  press  him- 
self. 

We  have  only  one  picture  of  Spenser  dur- 
ing this  second  visit  home,  and  that  was 
drawn  by  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  1 5% 
he  wrote  a  ''  spousal  verse  **  in  honor  of  the 
marriage,  at  Essex  House,  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  in  that 
poem  he  refers  to  himself  when 

Sullein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stajr 
In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away. 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afBict  my  brayne. 

Although  Leicester  had  not  done  much  for 
him,  he  generously  implies,  now  he  is  dead, 
that  he  had  been  a  helpful  friend,  and  thinks 
of  him  as  one  <*  whose  want  too  well  now 
feeles  my  freendles  case."  An  undercurrent 
of  sadness  runs  through  this  "spousal  verse;" 
the  poet  is  conscious  of  the  incongruous 
efiEect ;  he  tries  to  subdue  the  discord  with  a 
higher  note  of  melody ;  but  the  feeling  left 
when  the  music  ceases  is  more  akin  to  pathos 
than  joy.  For  this,  had  he  known  it,  was 
really  Spenser's  swan-song.  There  was  to 
be  no  life  of  leisured  ease  for  him,  nor  any 
home  in  his  smiling  native  land.  He  must 
return  to  that  half-ruined  castle  on  the  wild 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  hills,  must 
face  the  ill-omened  scowls  of  aliens  again, 
and  live  on  as  best  he  might  amid  sights 
and  sounds  of  wretchedness  made  all  the 
more  painful  by  the  remembered  contrasts  of 
his  beloved  England. 

In  one  matter  Spenser  may  have  thought 
himself  fortunate.  With  that  inaptitude  which 
was  ingrained  in  his  character.  King  James 
of  Scodand  actually  asked  that  the  poet 
should  be  arrested  and  punished  for  the  pic- 
ture he  had  drawn  of  his  mother,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  character  of  Duessa. 
The  passage  which  had  so  moved  the  Scots 
King  is  that  m  Canto  IX.,  Book  IV.,  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queene ;"  he  thought  little,  appar- 
endy,  of  the  earlier  sketch  in  the  eighth  canto 
of  the  first  book  I  Having  so  many  friends, 
and  probably  some  enemies,  at  court,  Spenser 
no  doubt  heard  of  his  danger,  and  in  those 
uncertain  times  he  must  have  fully  appreciated 
the  narrow  escape  he  had  had.  But  was  not 
Kilcolman  prison  enough  for  such  a  spirit  ? 

Back,  then,  to  Kilcolman  again,  and  now 
for  the  last  time.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  early  in  1597.  He  lived 
quietly  through  that  year,  and  as  the  next 


year  was  waning  to  its  close  there  came  the 
welcome  news  that  he  had  been  appointed 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cork.  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  was  dead,  and  now,  perchance,  he  was 
on  the  highroad  to  that  "more  preferment ** 
he  had  sought  so  long.  In  this  year  of  new 
hope  he  had  prepared,  for  the  Queen's  special 
guidance,  a  brief  paper  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  its  proem  is  the  last  sigh  we  catch 
from  his  lips :  "  Out  of  the  ashes  of  desola- 
tion of  wasteness  of  this  your  wretched  Realm 
of  Ireland,  vouchsafe,  most  mighty  Empress, 
our  dread  sovereign,  to  receive  the  voices  of 
a  few  mo  it  unhappy  ghosts  (of  whom  is  noth- 
ing but  the  ghost  now  left),  which  lie  buried 
in  the  bottom  of  oblivion,  far  from  the  light 
of  your  gracious  sunshine."  That  deep- 
shadowed  picture  is  suddenly  illumined  by 
the  promise  of  brighter  da3rs  for  the  poet 
But  it  is  only  such  a  rift  in  the  clouds  as 
heralds  the  denser  darkness  before  the  storm. 

That  autumn  of  1598,  which  seemed  so 
full  of  hope  for  Spenser,  saw  the  culmination 
of  another  of  those  wild  rebellions  which 
swept  over  Ireland  so  frequently  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Spenser  was  *' living  amid  ruins. 
An  English  home  in  Ireland,  however  fair, 
was  a  home  on  the  sides  of  Minz  or  Vesuvius ; 
it  stood  where  the  lava  flood  had  once  passed, 
and  upon  no  distant  fires."  The  poet  was 
not  blind  to  the  dangers  amid  which  he 
lived.  His  report  to  Elizabeth,  and  his  prose 
work  giving  a  "  View  of  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,"  witness  to  his  clear  knowledge  of  the 
political  unrest  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Still,  he  can  hardly  have  thought  that  danger 
was  so  near,  for  the  wild  onrush  of  the  rebels 
in  October  found  him  utterly  unprepared 
to  resist  their  attack  on  Kilcolman  Casde. 
That  attack  was  only  too  successful  The 
poet,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  to  fly 
for  their  lives,  and  the  building  was  given  to 
the  flames.  Ben  Jonson  told  that  a  new-bom 
child  of  Spenser's  perished  in  the  burning 
castie,  but,  happily,  there  are  no  valid  reasons 
for  crediting  that  assertion;  the  picture  is 
dark  enough  without  that  added  touch. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Munster 
rebellion  drove  Spenser  from  Ireland.  He 
and  his  family  made  their  way  to  Cork,  and 
there  they  were  secure  from  further  attack. 
The  fact  that  his  wife  and  children  did  not 
leave  the  country  is  proof  that  the  rebels  had 
done  their  worst  by  burning  Kilcolman,  and 
that  there  was  no  more  to  fear  from  them. 
Also,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Thomas 
Norreys,  the  President  of  Munster,  sought 
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aafety  in  Cotk,  tbereby  bringing  upon  himself  bitter  experiences  of  the  previous  months, 

a  severe  reboke  from  the  Goveniment  for  his  this  may  have  set  the  seal  on  his  fate.     He 

cowardice.     If  Cork  had  not  been  a  secure  was  but  torty-aix  yean  old;  some  explana- 

retreat,  there  would  have  been  no  sling  in  the  tion  seems  necessary  for  his  being  suddenly 

rebuke.    NotitwasaottherebeUionwhichsent  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life.     He  was  able, 


Spenser  across  the  Irish  Channel  again;  he  it  seems,  to  deliver  bis  dispatch  on  December 

went  as  the  bearer  ef  a  dispatch  from  Sir  24,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  bim  uotil  the 

ThomasNorreys,beingcbosenforthaterrand,  16th  of  the  foUowiog  month.     On  that  day 

probably,  because  his  personal  knowledge  he  died. 

might  be  useful  to  the  authorities  in  London.  Tradition,  iu  the  person  of  Ben  Jodsod,  has 

Norreys  wrote  his  dispatch  on  December  9,  invested  the  death-bed  of  Spenser  wilh  un- 

andcommtttedittoSpenser'scare.     Thepoet  called-for  and  unbelievable   pathos.      "He 

was  going  home  for  the  last  time.  died,"  Jonson  told  Drummond,  "  for  want  of 

Between  the  writing  of  the  dispatch  and  bread, inKingStreet;herefused  tweotypieces 

its  deliveryatWhiteball,  fifteen  days  elapsed,  sent  bim  by  my  lord  Essex,  and  said  be  was 

Perchance  the  poet  had  a  stormy  passage,  sure  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.''    This 

aul,  with  nerves  and  body  shattered  by  the  legend  of  starvation  was  repeated  by  other 
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writers,  but  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  in 
its  support  No  student  of  Spenser^s  life 
could  so  far  forget  his  facts  as  to  affirm  that 
the  poet  had  attained  a  state  of  affluence  at 
his  death ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  believe  that  death  ensued  from 
actual  want  of  bread.  Spenser  was  now 
SherifE  of  the  County  of  Cork,  and  he  had 
come  to  London  as  messenger  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Munster  to  the  English  court  If  he 
had  been  in  extreme  monetary  need  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  there  were  many  in  the 
capital  who  would  at  once  have  relieved  his 
wants.  The  scene  of  his  death,  a  tavern  in 
King  Street,  Westminster,  also  tells  against 
the  starvation  legend.  King  Street,  then  the 
oaly  highway  between  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Whitehall  and  the  Parliament  House,  was  a 
street  of  considerable  importance,  and  Spen- 
ser's presence  there  is  explained  by  Stow^s 
remark  that  <*  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
as  come  to  town  in  the  terms,  here  are  some 
good  inns  for  their  reception,  and  not  a  few 
taverns  for  entertainment,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  places  of  great  confluence."  There  are 
ample  proofs,  too,  that  King  Street  was  the 
usual  resort  of  those  who  were  messengers  to 
the  Court,  such  as  Spenser  then  was.  Hap- 
pily, then,  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  poet  died  for  want  of  bread  ;  it  was 
tragedy  enough  that  such  a  life  should  have 
gone  out  at  so  early  an  age. 

There  was  but  one  burial-place  for  Spen- 
ser— ^that  Abbey  in  which  the  dust  of  Chaucer 
had  already  consecrated  Poets*  Comer  to  be 
the  sepulture  of  England^s  sweet  singers. 
It  is  said  that  Spenser  asked  a  resting-place 
near  that  sacred  dust,  and  such  a  wish  was 
naturaSn  one  who  knew  that  he  was  Chaucer's 
lineal  successor.  Lord  Essex  defrayed  the 
charges  of  the  funeral,  and  poets  bore  the 
pall  and  cast  upon  the  coffin  their  elegies 
and  the  pens  with  which  they  were  written. 
Spenser  did  not  lack  for  a  monument,  al- 
thou(;h  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  after 
his  death  before  such  a  memorial  was  sup- 
plied, through  the  generosity  of  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Dorset  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after,  that  monument  had  fallen  into 
decay,  but  its  appearance  is  faithfully  repro- 
duced by  the  existing  marble,  which  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1778,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  poet  Mason.  The  inscription 
differs  in  two  particulars  from  the  accepted 
dates  of  Spenser*s  life,  giving  1553  instead 
of  1552  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  1598 
instead  of  1 599  as  the  year  of  his  death. 


Several  portraits  (in  oils)  of  Spenser  are  in 
existence,  and  at  least  one  miniature.  The 
latter  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
Elizabethan  atmosphere  about  it,  and  its 
subject  is  a  nondescript  character  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  pronounced  personality 
of  the  auflior  of  the  *'  Faerie  Queene."  The 
other  portraits  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
represented  respectively  by  the  canvas  at 
Duplin  Castie  and  that  which  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  portraits; 
they  are  of  men  utterly  dissimilar ;  they  have 
absolutely  nothing  in  common.  All  who  have 
compared  them  must  regard  it  as  littie  short 
of  a  misfortune  that  the  Lord  Chesterfield 
painting  is  that  which  has  generally  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  engraved  portraits  of  the  poet; 
it  is  hardly  more  satisfactory  than  the  mini- 
ature. On  the  other  hand,  the  Duplin  por- 
trait seems  to  prove  its  own  authenticity. 
There  is  an  excellent  replica  of  this  portrait, 
from  the  brush  of  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  in  the 
possession  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp,  and 
the  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph taken  recentiy  from^  that  canvas  may 
be  confidently  left  to  create  its  own  justifica- 
tion as  the  most  reliable  likeness  of  the  poet 
There  is  a  note  on  the  back  of  the  portrait, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
Raebum  made  the  copy  in  1 820,  appears  to 
offer  inferential  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
likeness.  The  note  is  to  the  foUowing  effect : 
**  Another  original  portrait  of  this  great  poet 
was  known  to  have  been  at  Castie  Saffron  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kilcolman  Castie,  the  resi 
dence  of  Spenser,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  before  bis  death.  This  picture,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roof  of  Castie  Saffron  fall- 
ing in  from  neglect,  was  utterly  destroyed, 
a  fact  ascertained  by  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin 
Halliwell  during  the  period  of  his  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  port  of  Cork  in  1818, 
at  the  request  of  George  John,  Earl  Spencer, 
K.G." 

Perhaps  the  chief  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  portrait  accompanying  this 
article  is  the  surprising  manner  in  which  it 
harmonizes  with  the  character  of  Spenser. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  man  of  whom  the 
"  Faerie  Queene  "  might  be  expected.  There 
is  an  aloofness  in  the  expression  which  may 
well  have  mirrored  to  the  outward  world  the 
spirit  of  one  who  dwelt  apart  in  a  "  happy 
land  of  Faerie.'* 
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Glimpses  of  Life  in  France 

By  Clifton  Johnson 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 

AFTER  a  long  daj's  rsilroad  journey  knew  from  experience  in  England  that  rail- 
from  Holland  1  arrived  late  one  road  hotels  were  generally  excellent,  and  I 
June  night  at  Calais,  and  loolted  waa  rejoiced  that  there  was  no  need  to  go 
about  the  big,  dim-lit  station  questioning  how  further  that  night  I  extricated  myself  from 
1  ahouldfind  alodgbg-ptace.  Aclockwhose  amid  the  disappointed  coachmen,  who  must 
pointers  indicated  that  it  waa  past  midnight  now  return  to  their  various  bostelries  empty- 
handed,  and  followed  the  guidance  of  my 
□ew  friend.  He  did  not  leave  me  till  be  had 
seen  me  to  a  room  in  the  hotel. 

On  the  following  day  I  met  thb  English- 
speaking  porter  again.  He  was  ofE  duty  at 
the  time,  and  offered  to  show  me  about  the 
town. '  We  lingered  longest  in  the  older 
parts.  Their  gray  antiquity  was  very  delight- 
ful, and  I  was  especially  interested  in  a  tall, 
weatheT'Wom  lighthouse  that  rises  above  all 
buildings  on  the  borders  of 
the  market-place.  It  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness as  a  lighthouse,  and  now  serves  as  a 
watch-tower.  Each  night,  from  eleven  o'clock 
on,  a  lone  senttnel  looks  out  on  the  town 
from  the  glass  windows  at  the  summit  of  the 
old  lighthouse.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
blows  a  blast  on  a  horn  to  let  the  citizens 
know  that  all  is  well,  while  the  end  of  each 


was  the  only  intelligible  thing  in  sight,  for 
all  the  signs  I  saw  were  in  French  and  only 
French  words  greeted  my  ears.  As  I  knew 
almost  nothing  of  the  language,  and  still  less 
of  its  proper  pronunciation,  it  could  about  as 
well  have  been  Chinese. 

While  I  was  hesitating,  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  do  next,  a  group  of  clamorous  coachmen 
assailed  me,  each  man  intent  on  rushing  me 
off  to  his  particular  hotel.  My  responses  in 
Eng'lisb  only  served  to  increase  their  ardor  the  other 
without  contributii^  a  single  iota  of  the  in- 
formation I  deshed.  In  the  end  I  would 
have  been  compelled  to  trust  my  fate  to  one 
of  theiB  and  take  the  chances  of  getting 
accommodationa  to  my  liking,  had  not  a  rail- 
road porter  come  up  who  said  he  knew  Eng- 
lish. From  him  I  learned  that  a  large  hotel 
was  rtm  in  connection  with  the  station.    I 
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hour  Is  matlced  by  four  blasts,  one  blown 
toward  each  quarter  of  the  compass.  If  the 
watchman  sees  a  fire  or  anything  else  wrong, 
he  sounds  the  alarm  by  ringing  a  bell. 

While  the  porter  and  I  walked  we  talked, 
and  I  found  him  iateUigent  and  enteriaioing. 
In  his  broken  English  he  spoke  with  great 
frankness  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  his 
commenb  on  national  characteristics  seemed 
to  me  very  suggestive. 

For  one  thing,  he  said  that  ihe  relations  of 
the  men  and  women  were  marked  by  mutual 
distrust.  It  is  the  Frenchman's  belief  that 
all  women  are  deceitful  and  unstable.  The 
women  have  the  same  ill  opinion  of  the  men, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  respectable 
girl  goes  about  without  a  mature  companion. 
The  porter  agreed  with  the  justice  of  what 
be  said  was  the  general  verdict  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  women,  though  he  palli- 
ated their  faultiaess  by  observing  that  it 
might  be  the  result  of  the  men's  "leading 
on."  Still,  he  said  the  men  would  not  lead 
on  if  they  were  not  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  women  themselves.  A  Frenchman  likes 
sentimeat,  the  porter  explained,  but  responsi- 
bility sits  lightly  on  him,  and  he  forgets  the 
most  ardent  professions  and  skips  from  one 
love  to  another  as  fancy  dictates. 

The  people  were  unfailingly  polite — the 
peasantry  no  less  than  the  upper  classes. 
Even  the  accent,  yes,  and  the  look  of  their 
printed  words,  have  an  air  of  suavity  that 
attracts  and  pleases.  In  the  country  districts 
the  people  bow  to  you  when  you  meet  them, 
and  say,  "  B'jou',  M'sieu'."  It  is  a  greetii^ 
that  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  you 
receive  it  just  as  surely  from  the  little  chil- 
dren and  the  women  as  yoti  do  from  the  men. 


OK  THK  WAY  TO 


who  add  a  touch  of  the  hat  1 1  makes  a  veij 
agreeable  impression  on  the  stranger  to  b« 
accorded  such  courtesy  and  friendliness. 

But  whether  this  politeness  was  more  than 
surface  deep  may  be  a  queslioD.  I  some- 
times bad  my  doubts  of  it  when  I  noted  how 
little  hesitation  the  people  showed  in  loading 
me  with  their  bad  money.  Belgian,  Swiss, 
Turkish,  and  other  coins  are  in  common  cir- 
culation in  France.  In  size  and  look  they 
are  much  like  French  money,  and  some  are 
good  and  some  are  not.  Often,  when  I  was 
buying  a  railway  ticket,  J  would  sec  the  agent 
poke  over  his  drawer  in  a  search  for  what 
I  believed  was  bad  money.  No  one  else 
would  take  these  foreign  coins,  and  the  more 
the  agent  could  inveigle  into  my  change  the 
better  he  was  pleased.  I  always  felt  helpless 
and  at  his  mercy,  for  I  was  usually  in  a 
hurry,  and  did  not  know  enough  of  French 
to  make  an  intelligent  protest  I  gradually 
gathered  a  pocketful  of  this  poor  currency, 
and  knew  not  what  todo  with  it  till  I  returned 
to  London,  where  I  sold  .it  at  a  mon^ 
exchange. 

I  usually  traveled  on  the  railroads  third- 
class.     This  was  pardy  for  economy,  pardy 
because  my  fellow-passengers  were  sure  to 
disclose  their  impulses  with   much  greater 
freedom  than  the  wealthier  folks  who  travel 
in  the  more  aristocratic  apartments.     In  Eng- 
land the  third-class  carriages  are,  as  a  rate, 
fairly  comfortable,  but  on  the  Continent  they 
were  so  rude  that  itwaa  something  of  a  hard- 
ship to  travel  in  them.     They  were  not  much 
l)elter  than  one  of  our  freightcars  would  be 
with  some  cushionlcss  benches  run  across  the 
interioi;,     The  occupants  indulge   freely  in 
smoking,  spitting,  and  loud  talking,  and  the 
only    alleviation    within 
reach  is  to  sit  near  the 
front  of  the  coach  and 
keep  a  window  open. 

French  nature  as  seen 
traveling  third-class  b 
characterized  by  a  very 
grasshoppery  liveliness. 
The  people  are  extremely 
sociable ;  they  chat  to- 
gether vociferously,  and 
their  talk  bfull of  joking 
and  laughter.  Some- 
times their  animation 
runs  Into  boisterousnesa, 
and  they  sing,  shout,  and 
gesture.  If  three  or  four 
of  them  come  to  a  aUtioB 
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to  see  friends  off,  there  b 
almost  a  riot  of  affectioiute 
parting.  Tbis  is  not  conliDed 
to  livel}'  repartee,  for  everj 
one  has  to  be  kissed,  and 
French  custom  allows  two 
kisEestoapcraon,oneoneach 
cbcek.  Kissing  and  embrac* 
ingare  indulged  in  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  with  more  pub- 
lic!^ than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  1  thought 
privacy  of  any  sort  seemed 
to  be  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  people. 

In  mj  railway  jonmeys  I 
found     every     one     I     mtt 
friendly,  and  J  never  asked  a 
question  or  made  a  request 
that  did  not  call  forth   the 
most  earnest  effort  to  under- 
stand me  and  put  me  right 
C5nce  in   a  while  some  one 
would  try  to  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral  conversation    with    me, 
but  a4  OUT  chief  dependence 
bad  to  be  sign  language,  the 
results  were  rather   discour- 
aging.    There  was  one  occa- 
sion when  a  young  Frenchman 
spent  half  a  day  in  the  at- 
tempt to  tell  me  about  himself 
and   learn  who  and  what  I 
was.     I   suppose  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands,  for  we 
were  on  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road and  our  train  was  so  leisurely  that  we     at  me  as  raptly  as  if  I  had  been  his  sweet* 
migbt    about   as    well  have  gone  on  foot     heart     Toward  the  end  of  our  journey  he 
Our  talk  seemed  to  have  the  most  absorbing     wanted  to  know  if  I  would  correspond  wiih 
interest  for  my  companion,  and  the  interest     him.    Judging  from  the  experience  we  had 
was  shared  by  the  other  occupants  of  the     already  had,  I  thought  it  would  prove  too 
car,  who  gathered  about  us  and  looked  on  with     vast  a  task,  and  I  tried  to  tell  him,  "  No," 
fascinated  attention.  but  could  not  manage  the  language  to  say  so 

My  new  acquaintance  knew  a  few  words  of     gently,  and  was  forced  to  acquiesce  and  give 
English,  and  I  knew  a  few  words  of  French;     him  my  address. 

but  as  he  gave  his  English  words  a  French  The  views  that  I  had  from  the  car  window 
pronunciatioa  and  I  gave  my  French  words  in  my  various  journeyings  seemed  to  me 
an  English  pronunciation,  this  knowledge  was  peculiarly  attractive.  Along  the  coast  there 
well-nigh  useless.  It  look  so  loi^  to  make  were  sand  dunes  looming  constantly  against 
connections  that  my  friend  finally  got  out  a  the  western  sky,  yet  with  gaps  now  and  then 
pencil  and  a  piece-  of  paper  and  we  tried  that  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  hazy  sea,  with 
writing.  Our  progress  by  this  method  was  a  perhaps  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  drifting  in 
trifle  smoother.  Still,  it  was  nothing  to  boast  toward  a  town.  Sometimes  the  railroad 
of,  and  I  wondered  at  the  pleasure  my  com-  passed  through  a  region  of  peat  bogs,  where 
panion  seemed  to  find  in  our  halting  inter-  frequent  groups  of  men  were  at  work  digging 
change  of  thought  He  would  write,  and  out  the  black  bricks  of  earth  and  laying 
tben,  to  see  if  I  understood,  would  look  up     them  in  the  sunshine  to  dr^.    But   these 
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phases  were  incidenlaL  In  the  main  I 
sav  a  land  highly  cultivaled  and  marked 
by  a  quiet  pastoral  beauty,  akin  to  that 
of  southern  England,  and  yet  different 
Apparently  the  ways  of  the  people  have 
imparled  to  the  country  an  individuality 
not  due  to  either  climate  or  soiL  For  one 
thing,  the  English  and  the  French  differ  in 
their  taste  as  to  trees.  The  former  like 
the  sturdy  oaks  and  elms;  the  latter  seem 
to  prefer  the  slender  poplars,  and  the  prevar 
lence  of  these  trees  gives  the  French  land- 
scape a  delicacy  and  a  lightness  that  are 
very  charming. 

I  noticed  that  every  grade  crossing  on  the 
railways  was  guarded  by  gates,  and  that 
when  our  train  swept  past  there  was  always 
a  woman  standing  just  inside  the  gates,  with 
a  brass  horn  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a 
stick  with  a  red  flag  wound  about  it,  which 
she  held  rigidly  erect.  This  woman  is  the 
crossing  guard.  She  and  her  family  live 
close  by  in  a  small  cottage  that  proclaims 
itself  railroad  property  by  having  a  mam- 
moth number  painted  on  iL  Just  before 
the  passing  of  each  train  the  woman  closes 
the  gates,  blows  a  warning  on  ber  horn  for 
the  benefit  of  any  traveler  who  may  be  ap- 
proaching on  the  highway,  and  then  gets 
herself  into  that  pelrilied  attitude  of  miUtar^ 
M 


attention  that  one  observes  from  the  car 
window  as  the  train  flies  by  her. 
■  At  first  the  French  method  of  guarding 
crossings  seemed  perfunctory  and  ludicrous; 
but  it  makes  them  safe.  In  our  own  land  our 
country  roads,  as  a  rule,  go  aver  the  tracks  at 
grade  perfectly  unobstructed,  and  when  the 
view  is  limited  by  buildings  or  trees  or  bills 
you  cannot  drive  across  a  railroad  without 
feeling  that  there  are  frightful  possibilities 

Of  the  towns  1  visited,  the  most  interesting 
was  Falaise  in  Normandy,  in  whose  ancient 
castle  the  cruel  King  John  of  England  at  ,■ 
one  time  held  prisoner  his  little  nephew,  '< 
Prince  Arthur.  It  was  thence  the  youthful 
prince  was  taken  to  meet  his  mysterious 
death — no  one  knows  where  or  how. 

1  reached  Falaise  in  the  late  evening. 
Several  'buses  were  waiting  at  the  station 
entrance,  and  1  picked  out  a  driver  who  gave 
me  to  understand  that  at  his  hotel  the  folk 
talked  English.  With  this  assurance,  I  gladly 
stepped  inside  bis  vehicle,  and  he  drove 
away  over  the  stony  streets,  far  back  into 
the  town.  I  suppose  I  misunderstood  my 
driver  as  to  the  linguistic  abilities  of  the 
hotel  people.  He  probably  only  meant  to 
intimate  in  a  general  way  that  at  his  hotel 
everything  was  perfect,  for  when  we  UTive4 
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not  a  word  could  I  get  out  of  auj'  of  them  prosperity,  but  now  it  was  decayed  and 
but  French.  However,  I  parlevou'd  lamely  poverty-stricken ;  and  no  wonder,  for  bow  was 
to  a  weU-meaning,  middle-aged  maid  till  she  it  possible  for  these  out-of-date  band  methods 
caught  the  idea  that  J  wanted  a  room,  where-  to  compete  with  modern  machinery  1 
upon  she  conducted  me  to  an  apartment  with  Falalse,  like  all  the  French  towns  I  saw, 
alacrity,  and  my  trials  were  over  for  that  day  was  very  dirty.  This  seemed  in  part  due  to 
at  least  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  people  themselves, 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when  1  in  part  to  the  entire  lack  of  any  sewer  system 
came  down  stairs,  I  net,  in  the  hallway,  the  worthy  the  name.  Sluggish  rivulets  coursed 
maid  with  whom  I  had  talked  the  evening  along  the  street  gutters,  and  these,  clogged 
before,  and  she,  very  agreeably,  motioned  with  kitchen  refuse  and  street  garbage,  were 
me  to  the  kitchen.  I  expected  to  get  some-  equally  oReosive  to  the  sense  of  smell  and 
thing  to  eat,  but,  instead,  the  woman  produced     sight. 

some  blacking-brushes,  set  a  low  chair  out  It  was  market  day  in  Falaise,  and  all  the 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  motioned  at  loads  from  the  outer  world  were  enlivened 
my  shoes.  She  wanted  to  remove  the  dust  with  teams  driving  in  from  the  country,  and 
and  give  them  a  polishing,  and  I  put  a  foot  by  women  on  foot  carrying  big  baskets  on 
on  tbe  chair  and  let  her  work.  1  had  the  their  arms  full  of  butter  and  eggs.  The 
feeling  that  I  ought  lo  be  doing  the  job  myself,  market  square  was  crowded  with  booths  and 
but  the  language  presented  too  great  difii-  strewn  with  heaps  of  vegetables  and  other 
cullies,  and  I  was  helpless  in  her  hands.  merchandise;   and  the  throng  of  buyers  and 

I   spent  most  of  the  day  in  walking  about      sellers  bargainiogtherewilh  agrayold  church 
the  vUla^.     It  seemed  to  me  the  strangest     look'.ng  down  on  them  made    a   scene    full 
old  place  I  had  ever  seen.     The  crooked     of    movement    and    pic  lure  squen  ess.      The 
lanes  and  highways  ran  up-hil!  and  down-hill     townsmen  of  the  lower  classes  and  nearly  all 
at  random,  and  street-walks,  dwellings,  and     the   men   from   the   farms  wore  loose  blue 
public  buildings  were  all  of  a  gray  stone,     smocks,  and  the  women  of  the  same  rank 
much  worn  and  stained,  and  indicating  great    wore  white  caps  that  were  sometimes  of  plain 
age.     The  aspect  of 
the  village  was  curi- 
ously     stony     and 
crowded  and  vener- 
able, and  I  felt  as 
if  it  had  just  been 
exhu3ied   from   the 
medixvalpast  Tl 
people      in      thti 
quaint  costumes  and 
witb  their  antiquated 
modes  of  living  only 
served  to  make  this 
impression  more  em- 
phatic. 

A  good  deal  of 
sewing,knitting,aad 
weaving  was  going 
on  in  the  homes, 
and  1  saw  many 
heaps  of  cloth  and 
newly  made  gai> 
ments.  There  were 
women  spinning  on 
Uie  old-time  wheels 
and  men  knitting 
with  machines  that 
they  ran  by  hand. 
Thetownbsidknown  a  kural  babssr 
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cblh  mid  very  like  nightcaps,  and  at  other 
times  were  of  lace  and  elaborately  frilled. 
Boys  frequently  wore  blue  frocks  the  same 
as  the  men,  and  about  half  the  youngsters 
wandered  around  without  bats.  These  cos- 
tumes were  not  peculiar  to  Falaise,  but  were 
found,  with  some  local  variations,  everywhere 
in  France  that  I  went. 

Right  through  the  center  o(  the  town  ran 
a  small  millstream,  and  here  and  there  along 
it,  among  the  homes  of  the  poorer  people, 
were  washing-places  and  women  at  work 
scrubbing  dirty  clothing.  Each  washing- 
place  had  a  broad,  heavy  slab  of  stone  on 
the  borders  of  the  (tream,  that  shelved  down 
into  the  water.  On  this  stone  the  workers 
kneeled  in  wooden  trays  that  had  a  high 
front  ani  sides  to  protect  them  from  splasb- 
ingSi  The  soiled  garments  were  laid  on  the 
stone,  rubbed  with  soap  and  a  brush,  and 
then  pounded  with  wide-bladed  wooden  pad- 
dles. After  a  Anal  rinsing  and  wringing  out 
the  clothes  were  hung  on  lines  or  fences,  or, 
perhaps  oftenest,  on  trees  and  hedgerows,  to 

By  following  the  stream  back  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  town  I  came  to  the  ruin  of  the 
old  castle.  It  crowns  a  precipice,  and  over- 
lo>jka  on  one  side  the  gray  walb  of  the  town 
and  on  the  other  a  juicy  meadow  inclosed  by 


wooded  hillsides.  King  John's  murder  of 
the  little  prince,  the  story  of  which  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  castle,  was  one  of  the 
most  somber  of  oid-Lime  tragedies,  and  1  had 
the  fancy  that  it  might  have  cast  some  sort 
of  blight  on  the  vicinity  that  would  still  be 
perceptible ;  but  it  has  left  no  trace  behind. 
Life  flows  on  unruffled  in  the  town,  and 
nature  roundabout  is  as  sweet  and  peaceful 
as  if  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed  had  been 
gentle  and  good  always. 

Wtiat  was  true  of  the  country  about  Falaise 
was  true  of  rural  France'  everywhere.  Its 
attractiveness  was  unfailing.  The  slender 
trees,  the  mellow  atmosphere,  the  simple 
ways  and  primitive  dress  of  its  people,  all 
combine  to  render  a  country  walk  a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  ;  while  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  country  village  for  the  first  lime  is 
to  have  an  experience  full  of  delight  and 
pleasure.  My  first  village  was  one  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calais.  J  was  following  a 
roadway  across  several  miles  of  open  plain 
when  I  saw,  far  away  to  my  left,  a  grove  of 
tall  trees.  Looking  down,  I  noted  twinklings 
of  white  walls  aroid  the  foliage,  if  iicating 
that  the  trees  concealed  houses.  Thispiqued 
my  curiosity,  and  I  went  to  investiga'e. 
Presendy  I  entered  the  cool  shadows  of  the 
grove,  and  there  1  found  reposed  the  most 
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charminglj  pictoresque 
hamlet  imaginaUe.  I 
would  bave  thought  it 
the  only  oae  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  but  1  learned 
later  that  in  its  wooded 
MCluston,  wid)  the  wide, 
treeless  fields  suiround- 
ing,  it  was  a  tjpical 
FreDch  village. 

Several  narrow  lanes 
checkered  the  wood  with 
their  irregular  lioes  and 
linked  house  with  houM. 
Theonlyplace  where  the 
homes  gathered  ina  close 
group  was  in  the  center 
of  the  grove,  where  stood 
a  little  church  so  hidden 
by  trees  that  you  would 
never    suspect  its   exiatcDCe  from  a  dozen 

Both  the  bams  and  the  houses,  39  a  rule, 
had  wattled  walls  of  straw  and  mud,  with  roofs 
of  tile  or  thalch.  Except  for  a  tarred  strip  a 
couple  of  feet  wide  around  lie  base,  the  mud  ■ 
walls  were  whitewashed.  When  in  good  re- 
pair the  walls  looked  very  neat,  but  they  are 
so  thin  that  rents  are  easily  made  in  them. 
Where  the  breaks  are  not  repaired  promptly, 
the  mud  keeps  dropping  away  from  the  straw, 
the  straw  decays,  and  a  neglected  building 
soon  falls  entirely  to  pieces. 

The  housts  were  set  at  haphazard  along 
the  crooked  village  lanes,  usuaLy  snug  to  the 
wheel- tracks.  If  a  yard  intervened,  it  wai 
pret^  sure  to  be  of  hummocked  and  hard- 
trodden  earth,  with  straw  and  other  litter  lying 
about.  The  space  before  the  house  door 
looked  more  like  a  barnyard  than  anything 
else.  Of'.en  it  contained  a  filthy  pool  where 
the  green  scum  gathered.  The  hens  made 
the  yard  their  scratching-place,  and  the  pigs 
took  it  for  their  w  alio  wing-ground.  Hog- 
pens and  chicken- roosts  and  stables  were 
right  by  the  door,  or  even  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  living-rooms. 

The  smells  were  anything  but  sweet,  yet 
there  was  &o  much  that  was  delightful  to  the 
eye  in  the  surroundings  of  these  human  sties 
that  one  wa)  ready  to  forget  the  odors  and 
the  filth.  The  village  ways  were  lined  by 
high  hedges,  and  everywhere  were  rows  of 
tall  trees,  many  of  them  without  a  sign  of  a 
tvanch  until  you  came  to  a  little  tuft  at  the 
tip-top.  It  b  the  custom  in  France  to  let  the 
shoots  grow  out  thickly  along  the  tree-trunks. 
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and  as  ofti.D  as  they  gel  to  L>e  eight  or  ten 
feet  long  they  are  clipped  o£f  and  used  for 
firewood.  In  Holland  tree-shools  are  utilized 
in  the  same  way,  only  there  the  trees  are  cut 
short  off  about  a  dozen  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  sprouts  grow  out  at  the  top  in  a 
great  bushy  head.  In  England,  too,  material 
of  the  same  grade  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
but  the  English  have  still  another  method  of 
producing  it  They  let  a  field  grow  to  brush, 
and  when  the  brush  reaches  the  required 
height  it  is  cut,  made  into  bundles,  and  sold 
for  kindling-wood.  In  America  we  count  alt 
such  stuff  rubbish  and  bum  it  as  worthless. 
The  effect  of  the  French  treatment  of  their 
trees  is  to  make  each  individual  tree,  in  the 
near  view,  remind  one  of  a  worn-out  broom 
set  wrong  end  up;  but  in  the  aggregate  it 
gives  the  landscape  a  very  peculiar  grace  and 

In  the  heart  of  the  grove  around  the  little 
house  of  worship  was  a  small  churchyard, 
where  the  graves  were  nearly  lojt  in  rank 
weeds  and  tall  gmwes.  Most  of  the  graves 
were  unmarked,  but  a  few  hai  headstones  or 
iron  crosses,  and  on  these  there  hung  many 
strange  artificial  wreaths  of  beadwork.  Soaie 
of  the  wreaths  were  two  feet  across  and  very 
elaborate.  A  large  share  of  them  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  so  long  that  they  were 
getting  shabby  and  the  beads  were  dropping 
on  the  graves.  Funeral  decorations  are  often 
curious  and  Ucking  in  tiste,  but  I  never  saw 
anything  quite  so  grotesque  as  these  bead 
wreaths. 

The  village  was  so  quiet  and  quaint  and 
sheltered  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had 
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fallen  into  a  drowsy  sleep  that  had  perhaps  it  was  only  slightly  removed  from  a  broad 

lasted  hundreds  of  years,  in  which  time  it  highway  that  ran  ia  a  straight  line  across  the 

had  forgotten  to  mdce  any  progress.     The  plain.   Where  the  lane  from  the  village  joined 

people  did  not  seem  very  busy — at  least,  they  this  highway  stood  a  house  built  of  stone 

had  plenty  of  time  to  visit  with  each  other  that  loolced  as  if  it  might  be  an  inn.     A 

and  to  watch  me.    But  I  was  most  impressed  good  many  people    were    gathered   in   the 

with   their    leisureliness    by   a    hair-cutting  vicinity,  and  as   I  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  at 

scene  I  witnessed.     It  employed  the  energies  funeral  was  in  progress.     The  wide  front 

of  a  whole  family,  either  as   actors  or  on-  doorway  was  framed  about  with  white  cloth 

lookers.     There  was  a  small  boy  who  was  trimmed  with  green  vines  and  leaves.     This 

being  shorn,  his  father  who  did  the  clipping,  gave  entrance,  not  to  the  room  within,  but  to 

his  mother  who   held   him,  and   his  sister,  a  little  section  of  it  that  had  been  walled  c^ 

nncte,  and  grandfather  who  watched  proceed-  into  a  white,  grotto-like  space  in  which  th« 

ings.     It  seemed  a  large  force  for  tht  work  coffin  rested,  adorned  with  many  of  the  queer 

in  hand,  bnt  I  think  they  all  enjoyed  it,  with  artificial  wreaths  of  glass  beadwork. 

the  possible  exception  of  the  boy.  In  front  of  the  house,  in  the  roadway, 

Hotise  doors  were  open,  and  I  glanced  Into  stood  a  group  of  black-gowned,  white-capped 

several  of  the  cottage  kitchens.     There  was  women,  and  beyond  them,  in  a  group  dis- 

litlle  to  see — a  few  scanty  furnishings,  a  tinctly  separate,  wereanumberof  men.   Pres- 

great  fireplace,  and  sometimes  a  colony  of  ently  a  priest  with  a  crucifiir  and  a  sexton 

chickens  picking  familiarly  about  the  apart-  with  a  long  Gta£E  appeared,  both  in  robes  and 

menL     Frequently  there  was  no  other  floor  bareheaded,  and  a  short  service  in  the  open 

than  one  of  rough,  hard-trodden  earth,  very  air  was  begun  at  the  white  doorway. 

well  suited  to  the  chickens,  I  thought,  but  Just  then  a  heavy  cart  came  lumbering 

not  to  the  human  inhabitants,  if  tbey  had  .  along  the  highway,  but  it  stopped  at  a  re- 

any  aspirations    toward    cleanliness.      The  spectful  distance,  and  the  driver  took  off  bis 

only  ambitions  of  this  sort  that  I  discovered,  hat  and  waited  with  bowed  head  till  the  pro- 

however,  were  concentrated  on  the  outer  wails  cession  formed  to  go  to   the    grave.    The 

of  the  cottages,  which  were  of  ten  models  of  priest,  chanting  as  he  walked,  led,  with  the 

neatness — as  while  above  aswhitewash  could  sexton  close  behind.     Then  came  the  coffio, 

make  them,  and  as  black  along  the  base  as  with   four    women    bearers;     then    several 

applications   of   tar  would  permit.     It  was  women  carrying  bead  wreaths.     These  were 

springtime  and  apparently  the  height  of  the  followed  by  the  other  women,  and  the  men 

house-furbishing  season,  for  in  my  wander-  brouglit  up  the  rear. 

ings  about  the  village  I  saw  women  patching  The  heavy  cart  now  resumed  its  rumble 

rents  in  the  walb  with  mud ;  women  white-  along  the  highway,  but  I  stayed  to  watch  the 

washing;  and  one  woman  who  had  finished  her  procession  wend  through  the  green  lane  and 

work  with  the  brush  was  wiping  oS  the  spat-  enter  the  cool  depths  of  the  village  grove, 

ten  that  had  fallen  on  the  tarred  strip  below.  They  were  lost  to  sight  at  length,  the  chant 

When  I  left  the  village,  I  went  out  of  the  of  the  priest  died  away,  and  I  heard  only  a 

grove  at  the  opposite  side  from  the  one  by  skylark  soaring  and  sini^ing  in  the   sunset 

which  I  entered,  and  I  found  on  that  side  that  light  far  up  toward  the  clouds. 
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Memorials  of  Phillips  Brooks 

By  Herbert  Sherman  Houston 

NLIKEthatsixteeath-centurybishop  sonally  that  it  has  been,  because  the  dark 
who  laid  such  stress  on  the  material  way  was  their  own — would  doubtless  have 
and   the   coloring  in  ordering  his     seemed  to  hiro  a  far  more  radiant  light  than 


lomb  for  Saint  Praxed's  Church,  it  is  easy  t 
believe  that  Phillips  Brooks,  could  he  have 
chosen  his  memorials,  would  have  deemed 
their  meaning  of  far  more  importance  than 
their  fonn.  To  the  great  preacher  the  life 
of  the  spirit  was  always  a  dominatiag  reality, 
and  things  measured  their  value  to  him  by 
their  relation  to  soul.  Finer  than  bronze 
or  tablet,  in  his  view,  was  the  good  influence 
that  perpetuated  itself  in  men's  lives.  To 
have  known  that  the  "  Candle  of  the  Lord  " 
or  any  other  of  his  sermons  bad  been  a  light 
on  some  darlc  way — and  thousands  know  per- 


any  that  could  stream    through    memorial 
window. 

But  this  b  not  saying  that  Phillips  Brooks 
lightly  esteemed  the  beautiful  or  underesti- 
mated the  material.  Trinity  Church,  rising 
before  his  loving  gaze,  showed  how  fully  he 
believed  that  no  gift  of  money  or  of  talent 
was  too  great  to  be  used  in  rearing  a  temple 
to  the  glory  and  for  the  worship  of  God, 
If  the  result  should  be,  as  it  was,  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  all  Boston,  what  could 
be  more  fitting?  •'  Is  the  aim  of  any  other 
higher?"  he  would  have  asked.      So,  when 
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preaching,  it  seemed  sometimes  that  the  me- 
morial bust  of  Dean  Stanley,  to  the  left  of 
his  pulpit,  quiclceniog  anew  the  inspiration 
that  had  come  to  him  from  Stanley*s  friend- 
ship and  teaching,  gave  added  power  to  his 
words.  The  spirit  behind  the  form,  the 
meaning  in  the  memorial,  were  ever  of  most 
importance ;  but  form  and  memorial  were  also 
important, because  they  ** bodied  forth*'  to 
the  eye  and  preserved  in  enduring  matter 
both  the  spirit  and  the  meaning. 

It  is  after  this  formula  in  the  spiritual 
philosophy  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  the  me- 
morials of  him,  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
been  and  are  being  expressed ;  and  in  nothing 
are  they  more  truly  a  memorial  than  in  this 
fact  The  means  with  which  they  have  been 
secured  have  been  spontaneous  and  generous 
tributes  of  love.  There  have  been  no  dra- 
gooning subscription  appeals.  Offerings 
have  come  as  unreservedly  as  did  the  ex- 
pressions of  grief  in  January  six  years  ago 
when  Phillips  Brooks  died.  Then  Trinity 
overflowed,  and  Copley  Square  was  crowded 
with  mourners  from  high  and  low,  who  seemed 
to  reach  out  instinctively  throui|;h  their  grief 
toward  some  expression  of  their  love  for  the 
man  whose  life  had  been  so  much  to  them. 
The  sense  of  personal  loss  was  not  dulled 
before  funds  began  to  grow,  along  various 
lines,  for  memorials.  In  a  leading  editorial 
the  Boston  <<  Herald  "  declared  that  Phillips 
Brooks  deserved  a  place  with  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  Wendell  Phillips  among  Boston*s 
great  sons,  and  that  both  his  contemporaries 
and  posterity  would  assign  it  to  him.  This 
was  merely  expressing  what  was  a  common 
thought  among  all  classes.  Because  it  was  a 
common  thought,  the  contributions  to  a  fund 
for  a  fitting  memorial  were  not  only  quick 
and  generous,  but  they  were  very  many, 
coming  alike  from  poor  and  rich.  They 
came  not  only  from  Boston  but  from  all  the 
world,  till  the  aggregate  reached  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  Phillips 
Brooks  was  not  only  a  son  of  Boston;  he  was 
also  a  son  of  Harvard,  and  from  alumni  and 
undergraduates  over  fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  gathered  for  a  memorial  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Alumni  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  at  Harvard  raised  money  for 
a  memorial  in  their  chapel.  So  did  members 
of  Trinity  Parish  for  some  permanent  ex- 
pression of  the  loving  memory  in  which  they 
held  their  great  rector  and  leader.  In  Eng- 
land Archdeacon  Farrar  received  most  will- 
ing offerings,  fron>  f riend§  of  Phillips  Brooks 


across  the  sea,  for  a  memorial  in  London. 
At  the  same  time  a  fund  was  quietly  growing 
for  a  memorial  in  New  York.  It  can  doubt- 
less be  truly  said  that  for  no  other  American, 
excepting  Lincoln,  have  memorial  funds  been 
gathered  in  so  many  places  simultaneously 
and  with  such  generous  spontaneity  as  for 
Phillips  Brooks.  They  show  in  a  striking 
way  into  what  a  wide  brotherhood  of  loving 
influence  and  sympathy  this  great  preacher 
of  brotherhood  had  come.  Every  fund  has 
been  a  free-will  offering  of  love,  thus  being 
in  its  very  essence  a  true  memorial. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  college  yard 
at  Cambridge  there  has  just  been  completed 
a  home  for  the  religious  work  in  Harvard, 
and  it  bears  the  name  of  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  Before  his  death  Bishop  Brooks 
had  promised  to  aid  the  religious  societies  of 
the  University  in  securing  money  for  a  suit- 
able building,  so  the  erection  of  such  a  build- 
ing at  once  suggested  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  form  for  the  Harvard  memorial 
In  speaking  of  it  the  **  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine  "  said  :  <<  This  memorial  to  Bishop 
Brooks  is  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  venera- 
tion and  affection  which  was  felt  for  the  man, 
and  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  that  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  the  college  world.  Its 
purpose  and  design  are  almost  the  expression 
of  his  own  definite  thought.  The  funds 
which  have  been  given  for  it  have  been 
offered  without  solicitation  and  received  from 
a  large  number  of  persons  scattered  widely 
on  three  continents.  What  Phillips  Brooks 
himself  tried  to  do  in  Harvard  was  to  develop 
a  religious  spirit  which  should  result  in  action, 
in  active  positive  forms  of  benefit  in  human 
lives,  rather  than  simply  to  increase  intelli- 
gence and  the  store  of  the  world's  knowledge. 
The  pressing  need  which  has  existed  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  activities  will  be 
satisfied  in  Phillips  Brooks  House." 

The  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Longfellow,  Jr., 
Harvard,  76,  has  sought  in  his  design  fully  to 
adapt  the  building  to  its  special  work,  and  to 
harmonize  it  with  its  surroundings.  It  is 
agreed  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  A 
colonial  treatment  and  use  of  red  brick  with 
light  stone  trimmings  have  resulted  in  a 
building  that  can  hold  architectural  fellow- 
ship with  its  neighbors.  Harvard  Hall,  Hol- 
worthy,  S  tough  ton,  and  Holden  Chapel,  and 
that,  taken  with  these,  gives  a  generally  sym- 
metrical appearance  to  that  portion  of  the 
yard.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  large  meeting- 
room  and  other  1*09013  to  be  devoted  to  th^ 
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StudcDt  Volunteer  work  of  tbe  College.  Oa  But  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  and  these 
the  second  floor  are  the  general  committee-  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  are  not  the  only 
room,  two  society  rooms,  and  a  library,  while  memorials  at  Harvard.  In  St.  John's  Chapel 
on  the  top  floor  is  the  assembly-hali.  An  of theEpiscopalDivinity Schoolisamemorial 
oak-paneled  finish  and  deep  window-seats  bust  by  William  Ordway  Partridge,  bearing 
cany  out  the  chaste  colonial  treatment  and  this  inscriptional  tribute:  "To  the  memory  of 
give  a  comfortable  look  to  the  interior  of  Phillips  Brooks,  by  the  Alumni.  '  Did  not  onr 
Harvard's  religious  workshop,  reared  in  mem-  hearts  bum  within  us  when  he  talked  with  us 
ory  of  Harvard's  great  religious  worker,  in  by  the  way?'"  Although  himself  a  graduate 
order  that  the  broad  activities  of  which  he  of  the  Theological  School  at  Alexandria,  Va^ 
was  the  inspiring  leader  might  be  the  better  Bishop  Brooks  always  took  the  deepest 
carried  forward.  To  this  good  end,  it  should  interest  in  the  School  at  Cambridge,  and  so 
be  staled,  considerable  money  has  already  strongly  impressed  his  views  on  its  students 
been  made  available  in  two  memorial  be-  and  its  teaching  that  both  have  stood  for  the 
qucsts,one,  a  sum  of  (20,000,  being  a  portion  broadest  churcbmanship,  and  the  School's 
of  the  John  and  Belinda  Randall  legacy,  and  head.  Dean  Lawrence,  became  his  natural 
the  other,  a  fund  of  1^5,000,  givenin connection  successor  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
with  the  name  of  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard.  From  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  to  St.  Mar- 

garet's, London,  may  be  as  far  as  the  ship 
sails,  but  it  is  not  so  far  as  to  lake  one  beyond 
the  metes  within  which  the  work  and  life  of 
Phillips  Brooks  have  been  given  lasting  com. 
memoration.  Archdeacon  Fatrar,  when  a 
canon  at  Westminster,  in  charge  of  St  Mar- 
garet's Church,  became  acquainted  with 
Phillips  Brooks,  then  rector  of  Trinity,  Bos- 
ton, and  during  all  the  years  till  the  latter's 
death  they  were  fast  friends.  When  abroad 
Phillips  Brooks  often  preached  in  SL  Mar- 
garet's and  in  the  Abbey,  and  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  in  his  recent  bo^k,  "Some  Men  I 
Have  Known,"  tells  of  these  luminous  ser- 
mons and  of  his  own  deep  attachment  to 
their  author.  When  his  American  friend 
died,  the  Archdeacon  gathered  funds,  among 
English  admirers  of  the  Bishop,  for  a  memo- 
rial window  in  St.  Margaret's, -and  The 
Outlook  is  enabled  to  reproduce  it  through 
a  picture  kindly  loaned  by  Bishop  Brooks's 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks,  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Springtitld,  Mass. 

The  window  has  three  large  panels;  the 
central  one  represents  Jesus  with  a  shepherd's 
crook  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  Peter,  and 
below  is  the  inscription,  "Jesus  saith  unto 
him.  Feed  my  sheep ;"  to  therigbtof  our  Lord 
are  Paul  and  Timothy;  and  to  the  left  is 
David  as  a  shepherd-boy. 

In  his  book  Archdeacon  Farrar  reproduces 
the  lines  Phillips  Brooks  wrote,  while  his 
election  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  was 
pending,  on  seeing  a  caricature  of  himself  in 
a  certain  journal.  In  the  light  of  the  fulfill- 
ment the  promise  hidden  below  their  humor 
has  had,  they  are  in  themselves  a  memorial; 

THE  INCAB- 
YORK  This  tiresome  ci 


No  wonder,  if  'tia  (hua  he  looks, 
The  Chaich  has  doabts  of  PhUlips  Brooki 
Well,  U  he  knows  himself,  he'll  tiy 
To  ^ve  these  doubtful  looks  the  lie- 
He  dares  not  promise,  but  will  seek 
Even  >s  a  bishop  to  bis  meek ; 
To  walk  the  way  he  shall  be  shown, 
To  trust  a  strength  that's  not  his  own, 
To  Gil  the  years  with  honest  wock, 
To  serve  his  day  and  not  to  shirk ; 
To  quite  forget  what  folks  have  said. 
To  keep  his  heart  and  keep  his  head, 
Until  men,  laying  him  to  rest. 
Shall  say,  '>  At  least  he  did  his  best."    Am 


And  so  indeed  men  have  said,  eveo  those 
who  hnrled  the  sharpest  philippics  la  the 
stress  of  that  memoiuble  contest  over  hit 
election  as  Bishop.  In  the  early  days  of  that 
contest  the  writer  of  this  article  had  a  news- 
puper  interview  with  the  late  Bishop  Perry, 
of  Iowa,  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that,  even  though  the  Diocesan  Convention  of 
Massachusetts  should  choose  Phillips  Brooks, 
the  House  of  Bishops  would  not  confirm  the 
choice,  if  Bbhop  Perry  and  others  who 
ag-eed  with  him  could  prevent  it,  as  they 
believed  they  could.  The  threat  in  this  in- 
terview, which  was  at  once  sent  broadcast 
over  the  wires  to  many  influential  daily 
papers,  proved  a  firebrand.     It  had  some- 
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heat,  and  in  the  Diocesan  Convention  they 
elected  the  rector  of  Trinity  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, even  with  the  opposition  centering  on 
so  strong  a  man  as  Bishop  Hare,  of  South 
Dakota.  Both  before  and  after  the  Conven- 
tion there  was  an  impressive  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion.  It  gathered 
inside  and  out  the  Church  that  was  most  in 
interest.  Bishop  Perry  issued  a  circular-let- 
ter to  the  public  confirming  bis  interview  and 
seeking  to  justify  his  opposition.  But  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  believed,  in  truth, 
that  ihtj  uttered  the  voice  of  God,,  there  was 
no  withstanding,  and  the  election  of  Phillips 
Brooks  was  ratified. 

From  this  personal  memorial  from  a  trans- 
Mississippi  Bbhop,  who  was  a  theological 
opponent,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  a  fine 
bronie,  expressive  of  intimate  and  loving  re- 
gard, which  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York,  by  friends,  under  the 
eye  of  a  devoted  brother,  Arthur  Brooks. 
This  bronze  shows  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Phillips  Brooks  in  relief,  and  was  executed 
by  the  sculptor,  W.  Clark  Noble.  It  is  set 
in  a  side  wall  of  the  church's  interior,  sur- 
rounded by  an  architectural  framework  of 
stone.     The  money  for  this  memorial  was 


thing  to  do,  doubtless,  in  bringing  the  ardor     contributed  largely  by  warm  personal  friends, 
of  Phillips  Brooks':!  supporters  to  a  white     many  oi  them  Boston  people  living  in  New 
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Yark,  and  it  was  vet;  fittingly  placed  in  tbe 

church  that,  through  the  long  rectorship  of 

Arthur  Brooks  and  the  oft-repeated 

visits  of  Phillips  Brooks,  had  felt, 

more  fully  than  any  other  in  New 

York,  the  uplifting  influence  of 

these  two  great  preachets. 

As  a  companion  memorial  to 
the  one  of  Phillips  Brooks  there 
has  recently  been  unveiled  in  this 
same  Church  of  the  Incamatioa 
one  of  Arthur  Brooks.  It  is  of 
interest  to  mention  it  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article,  for  the  sculp- 
tor, Daniel  Chester  French,  has 
the  commission  for  the  memorial 
of  Phillips  Brooks  (hat  is  to  be 
placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
I  n  speaking  of  the  form  this  Trini^ 
memorial  would  take,  Mr.  French 
told  the  wri'er  it  would  be  a  bust 
in  marble,  of  heroic  size,  to  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal.  For  some 
time  there  was  not  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinioa  in  Trinity,  all  of 
it  sincere  and  friendly,  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  memorial  in 
which  to  express  the  love  and  de- 
votion of  the  parish.  Some  said 
a  pulpit  would  be  best,  pointing  to 
Phillips    Brooks';    known  desire 


to  have  a  pulpit  that  would  be  in  hannony 
with  the  splendid  interior,  and  to  his  gather- 
ing pictures  of  famous  pulpits,  during  hb 
travels,  from  all  over  the  world.  Bui,  pro- 
tested othen,  that  would  mean  the  replacin); 
of  the  pulpit  from  which  Phillips  Brooks 
bad  preached  for  so  many  years,  and  which, 
because  of  its  associalions,  ought  ever  to 
remain  a  most  sacred  memorial.  So  it  has 
happened  that,  with  the  money  available  for 
it  during  several  years,  the  Trinity  memorial 
has  been  waiting  on  agreement  as  to  its  form. 

While  the  Trinity  porch,  recently  finished, 
is  not  strictly  a  memorial,  save  in  that  large 
sense  in  which  the  whole  church  will  always 
be  associated  with  its  great  rector,  the  money 
for  It— over  (80,000 — was  contributed  after 
his  death,  and  it  completed  the  church  in 
accordance  with  the  design  Phillips  Brooks 
had  wished  to  fee  carried  out.  The  young 
Scotch  sculptor,  Hugh  Cairns,  who  executed 
the  figures  on  the  porch,  has  done  a  bust  in 
plaster  and  will  show  it  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1900.  It  has  been  suggested  for 
various  memorial  uses,  but  its  final  disposi- 
tion has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

As  a  memorial  of  a  most  devoted  friend- 
ship, and  because  the  likeness  of  Phillips 
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Brooks  is  sidsfying  to  an  unusual  degree 
among  many  UDsatisfpng  pictures,  the  ac- 
companying photograph  is  reproduced  o(  the 
Bishop  and  Dr.  McVickar,  non  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor of  Rhode  Island,  who  succeeded  Phillips 
Brooks  in  the  rectorship  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  and  who  embodies  to  a  strik- 
ing extent  the  broad  spirit  of  his  friend. 

There  b  yet  another  memorial,  the  first  for 
which  the  funds  came  rolling  in,  the  last  to 
assume  definite  shape,  and,  ta  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  Phillips  Brooks's  friends,  it 
will  be  the  best,  in  its  itnpressiveness,  its 
appropriateness,  and  its  artistic  beauty.  The 
money  to  provide  it  has  grown  to  the  large 
total  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  commitsion  for  its  execution  has  been 
given  to  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  while  the 
architectural  part  of  the  memorial  will  be 
designed  by  Stanford  White,  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White.  The  site  chosen  is  close  to 
Trinity,  in  Copley  Square.  Only  in  a  very 
general  way  is  Saint  Gaudens's  conception 
for  the  work  known,  even  to  the  committee 
baving  the  erection  of  the  memorial  in  charge, 
and  as  his  present  conception  may  be  modi- 
fied, there  is  no  intention  of  handicapping  the 
Kulptor's  freedom  b^  premature  announce- 


ments.  But  there  is  a  consensus  of  belief 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  most  important 
of  all  the  memorials  of  Phillips  Brooks,  a 
great  sculptor  has  been  given  a  great  subject, 
and  that  he  will  make  the  most  of  it  To 
those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  Saint 
Gaudeos's  marvelous  power  in  giving  to  bis 
figures  the  very  breath  of  life,  the  dominating 
vital  spirit — to  bis  Farragut  the  masterful 
reserve  controlling;  the  alertness,  to  his  Dea- 
con Chapin  the  unbending  and  militant  force 
of  the  Puritan,  to  Logan  the  dash  and 
swing  of  martial  valor,  to  the  Shaw  me- 
morial the  high  spirit  of  complete  consecra- 
tion to  duty — to  those  who  have  followed  the 
unfolding  of  this  many-sided  artist-soul  the 
belief  is  general  that  Saint  Gaudens's  me- 
morial of  Phillips  Brooks  will  be  bis  eAe/- 
d'auvre. 

"But  isn't  this  memorial  long  in  being 
completed?"  1  asked  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  its 
execution. 

"  Ah,"  he  replied,  "  you  should  remember 
what  President  Eliot  said  of  Saint  Gaudens 
in  conferring  upon  him  the  master's  degree 
at  Harvard,  '  He  counts  not  the  lapse  of 
mortal  years  in  creating  an  Immortal  itorfc,' " 
91 
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WHILE  public  interest  is  at  present 
more  or  less  engaged  with  the 
doings  of  our  naval  officers,  there 
is  a  private  contingent  whose  interest  in  the 
officers  themselves  is  nothing  less  than  vital, 
because  of  the  fact  that  these  same  servants 
of  Uncle  Sam  stand  to  them  in  relationship 
of  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  and 
represent  to  them  not  only  the  Nation's  safe- 
guard, but  also  the  guardians  and  protectors 
of  their  hearts  and  homes. 

The  home  life  of  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment constantly  under  orders  to  *'  move  on  *' 
may  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  Irishman's  «road  that  led  to 
nowhere;"  but  a  little  closer  observation  of 
the  naval  life  itself,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
possibilities  of  a  novelty  and  variety  quite 
unique  among  the  professions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  vibissi- 
tudes  of  its  ever-varying  interest  and  chang- 
ing scene,  there  is  the  same  strong  and  steaay 
undercurrent  of  love  for  the  ^^homc"  that 
caused  Howard  Payne  to  immortalize  him- 
self in  song. 

On  the  subject  of  this  home  life  in  relation 
to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  naval  officers, 
the  most  enjoyable  chapters  would  doubtless 
be  those  concerning  the  woman  who  follows 
the  ship.  Here  we  have  a  topic  remarkably 
fruitful  of  argument,  and  one  on  which  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  been  expressed,  from 
that  of  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chandler — 
who  while  in  office  positively  forbade  the 
members  of  a  man's  family  to  follow  the  ship 
from  port  to  port — to  the  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  conduct  of  a  very  few  women 
(be  it  said  for  the  credit  of  the  majority), 
who,  on  well-authenticated  occasions,  when  in 
port  with  the  ship,  have  actually  gone  to  this 
length,  that  the  woman  whose  husband  was 
caterer  at  the  time  actually  ran  the  ward- 
room mess  for  him.  These  instances  show 
the  antipodean  limits  to  which  ship-following 
has  been  carried,  and,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  extreme  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  woman 
who  follows  the  ship  makes  little  trouble  for 
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the  <<  powers  that  be  "  to  cavil  at,  and,  for  her 
part,  enjoys  unusual  facilities  for  seeing  the 
world.  Where  trouble  has  been  made,  it  has 
invariably  been  the  fault  of  the  individual 
and  not  of  the  habit,  the  strongest  argument 
in  extenuation  of  which  is  the  *<  home  "  argu- 
ment By  this  I  mean  that  I  see  no  impro- 
priety, if  a  man  is  ordered  for  a  term  of  years 
to  a  foreign  station,  in  his  wife  or  family 
making  their  residence  in  such  a  place  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  spend  his  leave  at 
home,  which  he  certainly  could  not  do  were 
they  in  the  United  States  and  he,  for  in- 
stance, attached  to  the  Asiatic  squadron. 
The  habit  of  some  women  of  having  no  set- 
tled abiding-place  on  a  foreign  station,  but 
of  following  the  ship  from  port  to  port,  is  the 
habit  from  which  most  of  the  abuses  of  the 
system  have  arisen ;  nevertheless,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason,  if  regulations  be  strictly 
observed,  why  such  a  system  should  not  exist 
in  all  propriety  and  no  offense  t>e  given. 

The  <*  bon  camaraderie  "  established  among 
the  wanderers  from  home  on  a  foreign  station 
can  seldom  be  entered  into  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  same'experience.  The  wife 
keeps  in  touch  with  her  husband's  interests, 
knows  his  friends,  their  tastes  and  his,  and,  if 
she  has  a  settled  home,  keeps  open  house  for 
all  those  brother  officers  to  whom  it  may 
please  her  husband  to  offer  hospitality;  and 
so  grows  up  that  thoroughgoing,  unconven- 
tional friendship  that  makes  the  clan  feeling 
so  strong  among  us.  Also,  she  can  generaUy 
make  herself  agreeable  in  several  languages — 
this  oftentimes  being  the  result  of  necessity — 
while  the  woman  who  has  stayed  at  home 
will,  in  competitive  conversation,  find  that  she 
is  handicapped  and  outdone  by  comparison 
with  her  more  traveled  sister.  I  have  in 
mind  an  introduction  I  once  witnessed:  A  lady 
who  had  followed  her  husband  was  calling 
on  one  of  those  wives  who  had  stayed  at 
home.  During  the  call  another  visitor  came 
in,  an  officer  whose  ship  had  just  arrived  in 
port  The  hostess  was  about  to  introduce 
her  guests,  but  found  it  imnecessary  to  do  so. 

"  Oh,"  explained  the  officer, "  Mrs.  L and 

I  are  old  shipmates  and  friends ;  we  met  in 
Montevideo,''  and,  the  conversation  turning 
to  the  South  Atlantic  station,  the  hostess 
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naturally  felt  herself  more  or  less  outside  its 
pale»  except  where  her  woman's  wit  or  inter- 
locutory gift  came  to  her  aid. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  favor,  imder 
certain  conditions,  of — shall  we  call  it? — ^naval 
globe-trotting,  3ret  I  should  be  the  very  last 
one  to  so  much  as  breathe  an  unfavorable 
comment  upon  those  wives  who,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  say  the  bravest 
good-by  they  are  able  to  the  husband  whose 
cruise  is  in  prospect,  and  then  settle  them- 
selves patiently  to  wait  for  his  return.  The 
skeleton  in  the  closet  in  many  of  these  cases 
is  that  ** mossy  old  veteran" — expense;  and 
this  brings  us  to  another  question — that  of 
salary.  "  Can  a  naval  officer  with  a  family 
live  comfortably  on  his  salary  ?**  is  a  question 
that  has  been  asked  and  discussed  till  it  is 
threadbare,  and  it  cannot  be  answered  in 
unison  even  yet  When  he  is  at  sea,  that 
salary,  of  course,  is  divided,  and,  though  larger 
than  his  shore  pay,  there  are  no  quarters 
for  his  family,  consequently  his  expenses  are 
almost  doubled.  Here  comes  in  the  wife's 
chance  to  show  the  soldier  in  her;  and  it 
warms  my  heart  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  even  the  smallest  tribute  to  some  of 
those  whose  unflinching  courage,  in  the  face 
of  privations  perfectly  unknown  to  the  world 
because  of  the  masking  smile  worn,  has  chal- 
lenged my  admiration  time  and  again,  and 
has  proved  the  woman  to  be  in  very  truth,  as 
in  design,  "  a  help  meet  for  man." 

An  example  of  one  of  our  old-time  naval 
heroines  may  fittingly  be  quoted  here.  Some- 
where about  the  year  1 830  two  young  people 
were  married;  he  was  a  naval  officer,  who 
had  learned  his  profession  under  the  direct 
eye  of  such  men  as  McDonough,  Decatur, 
and  Bainbridge,  and,  though  young,  had  seen 
much  service.  She  was  a  quiet,  brown-eyed 
girl  of  twenty  at  the  time.  The  service  life 
then  difiEered  considerably  from  that  which 
we  know  now.  Cruises  were  longer,  quarters 
were  rare,  and  the  pay  was  smaller.  These 
young  people  had  a  little  capital,  which  they 
invested  in  a  farm  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island.  It  was  far  in  the  country  in 
those  days,  being  eighteen  miles  beyond 
Hicksville,  then  the  nearest  railway  station. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  performed 
by  stage-coach.  It  may  sound  incredible 
that  a  woman  could  accomplish  so  much,  but 
the  record,  nevertheless,  is  true  that  the 
woman  in  question  ran  that  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  and  made  it  pay  well,  brought  up 
six  children — ^three  of  whom  have  since  seen 


much  of  service  life-— and,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  distance  and  poor  commu- 
nication, managed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
news  of  the  times  and  to  keep  her  husband 
(who,  while  in  the  junior  grades  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  kept  constantly  at  sea)  informed 
on  all  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the 
Lome  stations  and  department  It  goes 
without  saying  that  she  who  accomplished 
all  this  filled  well  her  place  in  the  larger 
world  when,  in  after  years,  her  husband  at 
di£Eerent  times  commanded  three  of  our  most 
important  home  stations.  This  note  made 
from  the  life  of  a  woman  of  two  generations 
ago  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  life 
of  to-day,  but  the  contrast  I  think  in  no  way 
detracts  from  either  picture. 

Though  the  topic  of  the  home  station 
offers  less  of  change  and  excitement  than 
does  that  of  the  foreign  station,  it  yet  is  not 
lacking  either  in  interest  or  variet}^,  and,  to 
my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
phases  of  our  naval  life.  In  particular,  the 
life  in  one  of  our  navy-yards  contains  possi- 
bilities of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  propor- 
tion to  our  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  our 
willingness  to  make  the  best  of  such  matters 
as  may  prove  uncongenial  to  us.  Certainly 
our  naval  home  life  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  that  of  most  army  posts  (particularly 
those  of  the  frontier)  in  that  we  are  never 
thrust  out  of  the  world  in  entire  dependence 
upon  those  stationed  with  us  for  friendship, 
society,  and  enjoyment,  though,  like  them, 
we  form  a  small  village  or  a  large  family 
according  to  the  amount  of  congeniality  ex- 
isting among  us.  But  we  have  fewer  quar- 
rels in  our  communities  than  occur  in  army 
posts,  because  our  outside  interests  are 
greater.  Oftentimes  we  of  the  same  station — 
when  the  **  family  "  feeling  exists — if  we 
meet  in  the  great  world,  pass  each  other  with 
a  hand-clasp,  but  never  a  word,  so  great  is 
that  mutual  confidence  in  one  another^s  com- 
prehension  of  existing  conditions ;  and  then, 
too,  we  know  that  we  shall  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  particular  occasion  later. 
This  feeling  of  clan  in  the  naval  service  is 
undoubtedly  strong,  but  we  are  saved  from 
the  narrower  view  of  life  to  which  our 
cousins  in  the  army  are  so  frequently  sub- 
jected. The  naval  kaleidoscope  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  kept  well  and 
constantly  shaken.  Often  we  have  hardly 
come  into  touch  with  our  neighbors  and  sur- 
roundings before  the  whole  scene  is  shifted. 
This  constant  change  of  scene  has  its  value 
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from  an  edacational  standpoint,  but  it  is  the 
later  education  of  life  to  which  that  value 
belongs;  for  the  children  it  is  disastrous, 
and  makes  boarding-school  or  the  English 
method  of  employing  a  governess  almost  the 
only  alternatives. 

The  vista  of  possibilities  for  enjoyment 
through  which  we  look  opens  up  a  broad  and 
varied  scene,  the  diversity  of  which  ought 
surely  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  tempera- 
ments. For  the  woman  interested  in  public 
matters  and  who  enjoys  the  social  side  of 
life,  there  are  presented  endless  opportunities 
for  coming  in  contact  with  those  men  and 
women  who  "  make  history,"  and  of  seeing 
for  herself  what  to  other  women,  though  of 
the  same  social  standing  yet  in  private  life, 
would  often  be  denied.  She  has  every  op- 
portunity, if  her  fancy  lie  in  that  direction, 
to  know  the  diplomatic  circles  well ;  she  may 
even  dabble  in  politics  should  that  same 
fancy  carry  her  so  far.  In  this  connection 
I  have  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  a  large  part  of  our  Government  wire- 
pulling is  done  by  the  women,  and  though 
this  sort  of  thing  is  not  strictly  <*  en  r^gle," 
yet  it  is  permitted,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
some  of  the  feats  performed  in  thi"  direction 
are  as  pretty  as  they  are  difficult  Also  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  house  ilowances 
feminine  diplomacy  figures  largely,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  comically  pathetic  look 
of  an  expert  in  this  line  when,  in  speaking  to 
another  officer  of  her  husband ^s  .etircment, 
she  mournfully  shook  her  head,  saying 
«*  There  are  no  more  « pickings  *  for  us  new. 
Admiral,  no  more  *  pickings.*"  It  was  her 
own  expression,  and,  to  vary  an  old  saw,  she 
"  suited  her  words  to  her  former  actions." 

If  one  has  the  disposition  to  ma!:e  use  of 
such  gifts  as  the  gods  see  fit  to  send  us,  we 
shall  find  that  the  possibilities  for  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  our  home  life  are  very  great 
I  have  practically  learned  that  one  can  live 
very  much  better  on  the  same  sum  in  one  of 
our  navy-yards  than  in  private  life.  This 
I  know  from  having  tried  both;  for  when 
the  sea  duty  comes,  we  women  who  stay  at 
home  become  civilians,  and  it  is  then  we  are 
made  aware  how  much  further  the  salary  will 
go  in  our  navy-yards  than  in  outside  life. 
Why  is  this?  To  begin  with,  the  salary 
alone  is  not  the  only  emolument  we  have ; 
there  are  also  "  quarters ;"  and  most  of  these, 
having  been  built  in  a  more  generous  age 
than  at  present,  are  larger  than  the  ordinary 
h    se  of  to-day  and  extremely  comfortable. 


In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  those  of  the 
commanding  officers,  they  are  often  palatiaL 
They  are  warmed  by  steam  and  kept  in  order 
for  us  at  the  Government's  expense.  The 
Commandant*s  house  at  the  Boston  yard  is 
probably — in  the  interior  especially — ^the 
handsomest  in  the  gift  of  the  Government, 
though  not  so  homelike  as  the  Commandant's 
house  at  Washington,  with  its  low,  wide  piaz- 
zas and  old-fashioned  rose  garden.  I  am  re 
minded  by  the  name  "  Commandant's  house  ^' 
of  an  amusing  mistake  in  orthography  it  once 
led  to.  We  had  been  shopping,  and  ordered 
our  purchases  to  be  sent  home.  "  Where 
to?"  demanded  the  saleswoman.  « Navy- 
Yard  is  all  the  address  necessary,"  we  re-. 
plied.  "That  is  not  defnite  enough,"  she 
declared;  *Ms  there  no  number  on  3rour 
house  ? '  <<  You  may  add  <  Commandant's 
House '  if  you  want  to,"  we  replied ;  and  the 
package  came  home  marked  <*  Common 
Dance  House"! 

Most  of  our  Government  houses  have  gar- 
dens  attached ;  and  these,  according  to  size, 
infer  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  or  com- 
fort There  is  also  a  man,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment enlists  and  pays,  detailed  to  look  after 
them.  The  commanding  officer  has  also  an 
allowance  for  servants,  and  a  horse,  carriage, 
and  stable  outfit  complete.  These  allowances 
are  necessary  to  him,  as  he  is  expected  to  be 
always  ready  to  entertain  any  guest  of  honor 
who  may  visit  the  station.  Every  officer 
may  keep  a  cow  if  he  has  permission  from 
the  Commandant  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  an 
unfrequent  sight  to  see  a  number  of  these 
animals  tethered  in  our  gun  parks  or  grazing 
upon  the  uncultivated  spots  in  our  navy-yards. 
We  have  also  a  great  deal  of  service  free 
that  we  should  have  to  pay  roundly  for  in 
outside  life.  For  instance  (I  confine  m3rself 
to  trifles),  there  is  a  spare  comer  where  I 
want  a  cupboard  made  or  some  book-shelves 
built,  and  I  ask,  «<  May  I  have  a  carpenter?" 
The  carpenter  comes  and  does  the  work,  the 
painter  finishes  it,  and  I  have  the  credit  of 
having  put  an  improvement  on  ttib  house. 
These  are  some  of  the  homely  points  of 
interest  connected  with  our  navy-yard  life. 

From  the  social  standpoint  the  advantages 
for  entertaining  are  very  great,  though  the 
Commandant  is  the  only  one  required  by 
Government  to  keep  open  house.  The  junior 
officers  are  very  apt  to  do  so  too,  however, 
for  their  own  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

A  navy-yard  dance  is  almost  a  synonym 
for  a  good  time  to  the  younger  fraternity, 
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and  thongh  it  n^c^ds^ly  entails  a  certain 
amount  of  worlc  and  expense  to  those  on 
whose  shoulders  the  responsibility  rests,  yet 
this  same  work,  if  the  executive  head  be 
clear,  can  be  accomplished  more  easily,  at 
less  cost,  and  with  far  more  brilliant  effect 
than  the  same  thing  could  be  done  in  private 
life. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  women  of  our  life 
(I  had  almost  written  <*  profession  ")  to  note 
the  way  in  which  we  are  regarded  by  those 
unacquainted  with  its  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. A  young  lady  once  remarked  to  me 
that  I  did  not  at  all  tally  with  her  ideas  of 
what  I  should  naturally  be.  *•  In  what  am  I 
lacking?"  I  asked.  "You  are  so  quiet,"  she 
said,  almost  peevishly,  *<  and  you  have  none 
of  that  slam  1  bang  1  dash  or  rollicking  air 
that  I  thought  all  navy  people  had ;"  and  / 
thanked  Heaven  d  la  Pharisee.  In  fact, 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  type  by  which  to 
recognize  the  navy  woman  will  fail  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  though  there  are  those 
among  our  numbers  who  I  have  no  doubt 
would  fully  justify  my  young  friend's  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

"And  are  there  no  drawbacks  to  naval 
life  ?"  some  will  ask.  "  You  have  picttu-ed  it 
all  advantage  and  pleasure  thus  far  I"  So  I 
have,  because  I  believe  in  putting  my  best 
foot  foremost;  but  stop  and  think  a  moment 
What,  for  instance,  do  the  women  of  the  world 
in  general  know  of  the  anxiety  that  was  ours 
during  the  recent  crisis  of  National  affairs  ? 
Yet  it  is  the  profession  of  our  men  to  fight, 
and  when  the  call  to  arms  comes  we  have  no 
right  to  say  a  word  but  such  as  will  give  en- 
couragement and  comfort  to  them.  The  wife 
or  daughter  who  makes  it  hard  for  a  man  to 
do  his  duty  is  far  from  performing  her  own. 
Yet  what  does  it  cost  us,  do  you  think,  to 
keep  back  the  words — aye,  and  the  tears — 
when  the  heart  is  full  ? 

During  the  last  few  months  some  of  our 
navy-yards  presented  a  curious  feature  of 
the  effect  of  the  war.  The  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  those  sent  to  the  front  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  quarters;  consequendy 
our  navy-yards  were  mainly  peopled  by 
women  and  children.  A  very  few  officers 
were  left — in  some  of  the  less  important  yards 
not  more  than  three  or  four.  Of  the  enlisted 
men  there  was  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  left 
We  hardly  knew  ourselves  in  this  unusual 
state.  But,  thank  Heaven  I  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Our 
ordinary  troubles  and  drawbacks  are  of  a 


less  vital  nature,  however,  and  can  generally 
be  traced  either  to  some  such  source  as, 
for  instance,  the  monetary  supply  being  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  or  to  an  imcongenial 
person  among  us — one  crooked  stick,  so  to 
speak,  that  absolutely  refuses  to  fit  in  with 
the  others  or  to  allow  Uiem  to  fit  together.  Or 
sometimes  the  people  on  a  station  will  get 
into  cliques  that  will  entirely  prevent  any 
such  thing  as  unity  of  action,  and  in  conse- 
quence debar  us  from  many  pleasures  that  a 
little  tact  and  fort>earance  with  one  another 
might  give  us.  Under  such  circumstances 
navy-yard  life  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
I  am  thankful  to  say  such  cases  have  been 
rare  in  my  experience.  I  have  heard  it 
roundly  asserted  that  navy-yards  are  prover- 
bial for  the  amount  of  gossip  they  circulate; 
but  all  the  world  gossips  at  times,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  any  worse  than  our  neigh- 
bors. All  I  can  say  in  defense  against  such 
a  charge  is  that  my  sisters  of  the  service  have 
certaidy  never  gossiped  to  me,  and,  if  not  to 
me,  then  why  to  one  another  ?  As  a  class  we 
have  imbibed  from  our  fathers,  husbands,  and 
brothers  enough  of  that  esprit  de  corps  to 
bind  us  together  in  feelings  of  fellowship  and 
a  common  cause.  To  return  to  the  case  of 
supply  and  demand,  I  would  add  that  it  is 
one  of  the  big  social  problems  that  every  in- 
dividual has  to  work  out  for  him  or  her  self. 
We  know  exactly  what  the  salaries  are,  what 
we  have  and  what  wc  may  look  forward  to 
h::ving,  and  If  we  fail  to  live  within  our  means 
it  is  either  the  result  of  real  misfortune  or 
mismanagement 

One  phase  of  our  naval  life  that  I  have 
not  yet  touched  upon  is  that  of  the  retired 
list  The  limit  of  age  for  active  service  is 
sixty-three  years,  but  there  is  also  a  voluntary 
retired  list  for  those  who,  not  having  reached 
the  age-limit  yet,  have  completed  forty  years 
of  active  service;  also  for  those — and  thb 
frequently  includes  younger  men — who  have 
been  incapacitated  for  duty  by  illness  or 
accident  The  reflections  suggested  by  this 
array  of  men  grown  gray  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  resting  after  the  years  spent  in  their 
country's  service  would  seem  naturally  to 
be  those  of  the  graver,  quieter,  if  not  somber, 
t3rpe.  Thoughts  of  the  eventide  of  life  on 
die  shores  of  the  great  unknown  sea  yet  to 
be  crossed,  of  purple  shadows  and  soft  opal* 
escent  tints  that  have  succeeded  to  the  glare 
of  the  noonday  of  activity,  fill  our  minds; 
but,  though  such  reflections  may  appeal  to 
us,  let  us  not  mention  them  to  any  retired 
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man  or  the  members  of  his  family,  unless 
we  are  sure  of  our  listeners. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  "  the  soldier  and  sailor  too,"  as 
Rud3rard  Kipling  says,  and  "  the  finest  corps 
in  the  service,"  its  officers  always  claim. 
They  are  generally  selected  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  are 
claimed  as  members  of  the  naval  profession. 
The  men  are  enlisted  and  drilled  as  soldiers, 
and  act  as  the  police  force  of  the  navy.  If 
any  especially  hard  work  is  to  be  done,  the 
marines  are  generally  the  men  detailed  to  do 
that  work ;  and  well  and  bravely  have  they 
done  it  on  many  well-known  occasions.  The 
marine  quarters  are  usually  within  navy-yard 
limits,  as  at  Washington  and  Boston,  diough 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
barracks,  diey  are  separated  from  the  line 
officers'  quarters  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  With  the  exception  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  who  has  his  own  house,  the  officers 
and  their  families  live  in  barracks  somewhat 
on  the  apartment-house  order,  each  having 
his  flat  or  suite  of  rooms,  which  is  generally 
very  comfortable.  The  only  real  drawback 
I  ever  heard  of,  and  which  I  think  by  this 
time  has  been  remedied,  was  that  in  several 
instances  two  families  were  obliged  to  use 
the  same  kitchen ;  and  on  this  point  I  am 
sure  every  housekeeper  will  offer  ready  S3rm- 
pathy.  The  stories  incident  to  this  condition 
of  things  that  some  of  my  marine  sisters  can 
tell  on  that  ever-fruitful  topic,  the  servant- 
girl  question,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  situa- 
tion was  unique.  Except  for  the  difference 
in  regard  to  the  marine  quarters,  the  home 
conditions  are  the  same  that  we  enjoy.  When 
the  marine  officers  go  to  sea,  their  families 


are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  navy ;  aod  when  they  go  to 
war,  the  wives  and  daughters  have  even 
greater  cause  for  anxiety  than  we,  for  the 
marines  are  generally  chosen — as  in  our 
recent  crisis  at  Santiago — to  effect  the  first 
landing  on  the  foreign  soil  and  make  a  place 
for  the  army  to  follow ;  and  then  the  work  of 
the  infantry  could  not  be  harder  or  more 
dangerous.  « Soldiers  and  sailors  too,*'  in- 
deed !     Well  said,  Rudyard  Kipling  1 

The  usual  term  for  sea  or  shore  duty  for 
officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  varies 
so  according  to  rank  and  occasion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  statement, 
though  from  two  to  four  years  suggests  a 
fair  average  detail.  The  one  thing  abso- 
lutely sure  is  that  the  orders  will  come;  and 
when  they  do,  each  in  turn  is  obliged  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  report  for  new  duty ;  and  when 
that  duty  is  a  term  of  years  at  sea,  it  is  then 
that  those  families  who  have  means,  or  those 
women  who  have  no  children,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  follow  the  ships.  The  others,  the 
<*  Nancy  Lees "  I  call  them,  possess  their 
souls  in  patience,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
their  time  fully  occupied  with  the  care  of 
growing  children,  which  care  the  absence  of 
the  **  better  half  "  has  caused  to  devolve  for 
the  time  being  entirely  on  their  shoulders. 
But  women  are  bom  to  endure,  and  our 
shoulders  are  oftentimes  broader  than  they 
look,  and  experience  in  naval  matters  has 
taught  us  to  make  the  best  of  our  bargain, 
like  the  "  soldiers  of  fortune "  that  we  cer- 
tainly are  in  our  smaller  way,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  date  when  our  goodman  is  due 
at  home  again,  and  we  can  cry,  with  the  night 
watchman,  "  All's  well  1" 


The  Lights  of  Twin  Reef 

By  Winthrop  Packard 


TWIN  REEF  forms  a  small,  irregular 
crescent  The  two  horns  of  bold 
basaltic  rock  are  surmounted  each 
by  a  squat  light-tower,  and  two  fixed  lights 
warn  mariners  from  its  dangerous  shores. 
Within  the  curve  of  the  crescent  is  a  little 
sandy  bay,  reached  by  a  tortuous  channel 
among  the  breakers  if  you  know  the  way.  If 
not,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it  The  swirling 
currents  are  death  to  any  one  who  lacks 
knowledge  of  their  every  freak ;  and  to  avoid 


the  teeth  of  the  rocks  you  must  know  them 
as  the  light-keeper's  children  knew  their  play- 
ground. 

It  was  a  sheltered  playground.  Hardly 
the  winds  reached  it,  and  the  breakers  which 
roared  outside  swished  gently  on  its  sand. 
When  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  angle 
of  cliff,  it  was  warm  there  even  in  winter. 
And  the  children  of  the  light-keeper  had 
known  no  other.  They  had  a  fine  house  in 
the  sand  there  the  day  before   Christmas, 
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with  sand  mountains,  country  roads,  and 
other  wonders  of  geography  all  around  it 

*'  What  we  want,*'  said  Karl,  *<  is  people 
to  live  in  it" 

«  Dolls,"  sighed  Annette ;  '<  oh,  if  we  only 
had  some  dolls  for  it  !'* 

"We  can  make  some  out  of  driftwood, 
same  as  we  have,  Annette.*' 

The  girl  sighed  again  wistfully.  *<Oh, 
but  I  mean  truly  dolls  with  long  yellow  hair 
and  eyes  that  open  and  shut,  same  as  mamma 
used  to  read  about  in  the  t>ook.  Some  little 
boys  and  girls  have  them  for  Christmas." 

**  The  sea  will  bring  them,"  said  the  boy, 
stoutly ;  '*  it  brings  us  everything.  I  heard 
papa  say  so." 

^  God  gives  us  everything,"  said  the  girl ; 
**  mamma  used  to  say  that" 

A  voice  called — a  man's  voice.  It  was  the 
light-keeper. 

**  Come,  children,"  he  said ;  **  you  must 
come  in  now.  The  fog  b  coming,  and  it  will 
be  cold." 

A  hundred  miles  to  the  southwest  the  little 
coasting  schooner  Edith  had  entered  this  fog 
at  dawn,  and  was  still  sailing  slug^^hly 
through  it  Summer  fogs  are  windless,  but 
those  of  winter  often. carry  the  beginning  of 
a  gale  tolded  in  their  clinging  white.  The 
Edith  had  been  a  fisherman ;  then  she  was 
too  old  for  that,  and  became  a  coaster.  She 
was  old  for  a  coaster  now,  but  she  was  well 
insured.  Her  owner,  the  captain,  had  seen 
to  that  He  had  owned  her  but  a  year,  but 
Romney,  the  mate,  had  sailed  in  her  since 
she  was  launched,  and  she  was  like  an  old 
friend  to  him.  She  had  sailed  the  morning 
before,  in  ballast,  and  leaking.  The  captain 
and  Romney  were  all  the  crew.  The  captain 
said  he  woiild  take  on  two  loremast  hands  at 
Halifax.  It  made  the  work  of  this  trip  hard 
for  Romney,  but  he  was  anxious  to  get 
home  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  did  not 
complain.  The  boat  seemed  to  leak  faster 
now,  and  the  captain,  who  had  been  down  in 
the  fore  peak  for  some  time,  came  up. 

« Romney,"  he  said,  **  I'm  afraid  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  old  girl.  The  water's 
making  fast,  and  it's  no  use  for  just  you  and 
me  to  try  and  keep  her  pumped  out  We  can 
probably  make  Boone  Island  before  she  sinks. 
Ill  take  the  wheel,  and  you  go  below  and  pack 
up  your  things." 

Ronmey  understood,  but  he  had  a  lump  in 
his  throat  **  The  old  girl  "  had  been  his 
home  for  so  long ;  he  bent  his  head  and  went 
below.    He  heard  the  water  swashing  along 


the  keelson  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel,  and 
he  packed  his  scant  kit  with  a  heavy  heart 

An  ordinary  sailor's  bag  held  most  of  it ;  but 
there  was  a  brown-paper  parcel,  evidently  just 
from  some  store,  of  which  he  took  especial 
care.  This  he  placed  in  an  oiled  canvas  bag 
and  carefully  tied  the  neck  so  that  no  water 
could  enter.  This  was  going  to  his  children 
for  Christmas.  On  deck  again  Romney  put 
his  belongings  in  the  big  dory  amidships ;  then 
he  took  the  wheel  while  the  captain  looked 
after  his  own  effects.  They  still  sailed  in  a 
nebulous  world  of  fog,  out  of  which  black 
swells  lifted,  shouldered  them  sullenly  along, 
and  vanished.  By  and  by  the  captain  came 
up  and  took  the  wheel  again.  He  did  not 
like  this  fog,  for  he  knew  well  that  the  uncer- 
tain currents  of  the  coast  might  take  him  far 
out  of  his  reckoning.  But  hour  after  hour 
there  was  no  change.  The  Edith  rolled  a 
little  lower  and  lifted  a  little  more  slug- 
gishly to  the  sweep  of  the  long  black  swells, 
that  was  alL 

Afternoon  came,  but  there  was  no  thought 
of  dinner.  The  captain  was  gloomy  and 
anxious.  There  was  no  change  in  the  wind 
and  no  break  in  the  fog,  which  sailed  by  like 
a  fleet  of  ghost  ships,  but  gave  no  glimpse 
of  sun  or  sky.  The  Edith  went  swirling 
along  like  a  strong  swimmer,  low  in  the 
water  but  struggling  bravely  to  keep  afloat 

«Do  you  suppose  she  will  stand  it  till 
night  ?"  asked  die  captain,  as  Ronmey  paced 
uneasily  toward  him.  "  I'm  not  sure  where 
we  are  in  this  fog,  and  I'd  hate  to  be  dropped 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay  at  this  time  of 
year." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  sailed  with  her  leak- 
ing," said  Romney,  hotly.  '<  She's  been  a 
good  boat  to  us,  and  now  you  are  letting  her 
go  to  the  bottom  without  lifting  a  hand,  and 
everything  with  her." 

The  captain  looked  at  him  steadily.  '*  The 
insurance  won't  go  to  the  bottom,"  he  said, 
^  and  we'll  have  a  better  boat  under  us  in  a 
month.  We*ll  make  Boone  Island  in  the 
dory  all  right,  and  an  easy  landing  if  this 
cursed  fog  will  only  lift" 

Romney  looked  at  him  fiercely,  and  then 
turned  away,  sick  at  heart  It  was  easy  to 
see  now  why  they  had  come  out  of  port  leak- 
ing, and  with  neither  cargo  nor  crew.  He 
felt  like  one  who  stands  by  at  the  deliberately 
planned  murder  of  an  old  friend. 

The  dusk  of  a  midwinter  afternoon  found 
the  Edith  still  headed  northeast  and  steered 
by  an  anxious  captain,  who  had  seen  no  sign 
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of  Boone  Island  nor  any  other  land.  The 
schooner*8  decks  were  almost  awash  now,  and 
though  she  held  her  course  and  strucfc^led 
bravely  on,  there  were  signs  that  the  end  was 
near.  Finally,  as  the  dusk  grew,  the  captain 
gave  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  took  a  turn 
of  rope  about  the  wheel,  lashing  it  (irmly. 

«'Help  me  with  that  boat/*  he  said  to 
Romney.  *•  We've  got  to  get  out;  she's 
going  soon." 

The  captain's  chest  and  other  belongini^s 
were  already  in  the  dory,  as  were  Romney's 
bag  and  the  package  done  up  in  oiled  canvas. 
The  two  took  a  heave  at  the  dory  tackle, 
swung  the  boat  to  the  rail,  and  dropped  it 
overboard.  Oars  and  a  jug  of  water  were 
placed  in  it,  and  then  the  two  men  got  in, 
dropping  astern,  towed  at  a  long  end  of  the 
main  sheet  fastened  at  the  dory's  bow. 

"We  can't  risk  it  aboard  Aere  any  longer," 
said  the  captain;  "and  I  reckon  Boone 
Island  isn't  far  off.  She  might  as  well  tow  us 
till  she  goes  under.  It  won't  be  long  now. 
I  wish  this  cursed  fog  would  lift" 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  words,  a  single  pen- 
cil of  bright  light  shot  through  the  gloom  on 
the  port  side. 

"  Look  at  that,"  cried  the  captain,  jubi- 
lantly; "there's  Boone  Island  light  now. 
They've  just  lighted  it." 

The  two  men  looked  intently  at  the  light 
"  Are  you  sure?"  said  Romney.  "  The  fog 
may  have  gotten  us  off  our  reckoning." 

"  Watch  it,''  replied  the  captain.  «  Boone 
Island  is  a  steady  white  light  If  it  is  Nig- 
ger Head,  it  will  show  a  flash  of  red  once 
in  two  minutes ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  as  far 
west  as  Nigger  Head.  Then  there*s  Twin 
Reef.  God  help  us  if  it  was  that!  But 
Twin  Reef  is  two  lights,  and  it  is  twenty 
miles  to  the  east  of  this.  We  must  be  pretty 
near  to  see  it  through  this  fog.  Watch 
and  see  if  it  flashes." 

A  minute  passed,  two,  diree,  but  the  light 
shone  steadily,  though  dimly,  through  the  fog, 
which  seemed  lifting  a  little. 

"  It's  Boone  Island,"  said  the  captain,  ex- 
ultingly.  "We're  all  right  My  God,  the 
schooner  I" 

Romney  turned  at  the  cry  and  stared 
wildly  at  what  had  been  the  fast-settling 
Edith,  but  was  now  only  a  whirling  huge 
dimple  in  the  black  water,  into  which  they 
sagged,  dragged  down  by  the  tightening 
rope.  The  schooner  was  taJcing  them  with  it 

The  captain  clawed  at  the  fastening,  but 
the  knot  bounds  and  the  dory's  head  plunged 


till  the  water  curled  over  his  hands.  Then 
he  plucked  from  his  belt  the  sbeath^cnife 
which  most  sailors  carry,  and  with  one  frantic 
blow  severed  the  rope. 

"  Get  out  your  oars,"  he  yelled  to  Romney. 
"  Back  her  out  of  this."  But  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  Romney ;  he  already  had  them 
out,  and,  with  iht  captain*s  help,  the  dory 
backed  away  from  the  huge,  dangerous  dimple. 

"  Further !"  cried  the  captain.  "Further 
away  I  She'll  come  up  and  blow,  and  if  she 
hits  us — " 

Even  as  he  spoke  die  bowsprit  of  the  Edith 
shot  again  above  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
forward  part  of  her  hull  followed.  Then, 
with  a  rush  of  imprisoned  air  which  burst 
her  hatches  and  forward  planking,  she  half 
turned  and  sank  forever. 

She  was  so  near  that  when  she  went  down 
Romney  saw  near  her  fore  foot  two  augur- 
holes  with  fresh  splinters.  He  sprang  up, 
towering  with  rage  and  holding  an  oar. 

"  You  cowardly  sculpin  I"  he  roared.  "  You 
scutded  her  I" 

The  captain  sprang  at  him,  sheath-knife 
in  hand.  "  Curse  you !"  he  cried.  "  You 
know  too  much." 

A  blow  from  Romney's  oar  sent  the  knife 
flying,  and  in  another  moment  the  two  were 
rolling  in  the  bottom  of  the  dory,  which  swept 
toward  the  momentary  gulf  left  by  the  sinking 
schooner  and  was  tossed  by  the  commotion  of 
the  incoming  waves,  yet  by  some  fatality  did 
not  sink.  Romney  was  the  stronger,  and 
afler  a  little  he  felt  Ihe  captain's  grasp  relax. 
Then  he  unclasped  his  hand  from  the  other's 
throat  and  laid  him  unresisting  in  the  stem 
of  the  dory. 

The  light  shone  quite  clear  now,  for  the 
fog  was  lifting  and  being  torn  in  shreds  by 
a  keen  northwest  wind.  This  same  wind 
was  drifting  the  dory  rapidly,  and  as  Romney 
picked  up  the  oars  and  glanced  at  the  light 
he  stared  like  one  turned  to  stone. 

The  captain  slowly  pulled  himself  together 
and  followed  Romney's  glance.  Below  the 
light  they  had  at  first  seen,  and  a  littie  to  the 
right  of  it,  was  a  similar  light,  graduaUy 
widening  its  distance  from  the  first  with  the 
drift  of  the  dory. 

"  You  don't  need  to  kill  me,"  the  captain 
said,  hoarsely.  <«  The  sea  will  do  that,  and 
you  too.  That's  Twin  Reef,  We  had  the 
bluffs  in  line  at  first" 

Romney  turned  the  dory's  head  north* 
west  "  We'll  make  the  land,"  he  said,  dog- 
gedly.   "  It's  only  ten  miles," 
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'<  Youll  make  nothing  in  the  face  of  this 
northwester/'  said  the  captain.  ^*  Itll  be 
blowinc^  us  to  bally-hack  in  half  an  hour. 
There's  just  about  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  we  can  land  on  the  reef,  but  weVe  got 
to  take  it  Give  me  a  pair  of  oars.  1*11 
sit  aft  here,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 


me," 

Half  an  hour  later  the  dory,  unseen  in  the 
twilight,  drifted  by  the  rising  northwester 
and  tossed  by  conflicting  currents,  entered 
the  tortuous  channel  through  which  alone 
lay  safety.  Then,  with  the  lift  of  a  great 
ground-swell,  it  vanished  in  the  woolly  smother 
of  foam  which  tosses  continually  over  the 
sunken  rocks. 

Christmas  morning  broke  clear  and  bright 
The  sun  shone  into  the  sheltered  angle  of  the 
cliffs,  and  a  package  carefully  tied  in  oiled 
canvas  lay  on  the  sand.     This  the  children 


found  and  opened.  Annette  gave  a  litde  cry 
of  delight 

"  Dolls !"  she  cried.  "  Big  dolls,  with  long 
yellow  hair,  and  eyes  that  open  and  shut 
Two  of  them !  It*8  what  we  wanted  for  our 
play-house." 

"  Yes,"  said  Karl;  "  the  sea  brought  them. 
I  knew  it  would.  The  sea  brings  us  every- 
thing." 

Annette  looked  at  him  admiringly.  **  God 
sent  them,"  she  said.  <*  Mamma  told  us  that 
He  sent  every  thing.  He's  good  to  everybody. 
Come,  lef  s  put  them  in  the  play-house." 

Sheltered  in  their  peaceful,  sunny  comer  of 
the  black  cliffs*,  the  children  playt  d  happily, 
and  knew  that  God  was  good.  The  captain, 
swaying  five  fathom  deep  among  the  kelp 
and  rock  weed  of  the  foam-covered  reef,  knew 
that  God  was  just ;  but  honest  Romney,  the 
mate,  swaying  five  fathom  deep  by  the  cap- 
tain's side — what  was  he  to  know  ? 
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WAR  is  not  always  an  unmitigated 
evil.  The  results  of  a  great  con- 
flict are  more  than  public  debt 
and  private  bereavement  Men  cannot  be 
cast  mto  that  fiery  crucible  and  come  out 
unchanged.  Strife  begets  strength.  The 
clash  of  steel  may  be  the  opening  strains  of 
the  overture  of  a  new  drama  more  lofty  in 
purpose  and  more  perfect  in  setting  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it  All  this  and  more  is 
especially  true  if  the  contest  touches  the  field 
of  morals.  When  it  clearly  possesses  the 
power  to  warm  the  hearts  of  men,  and  stirs 
them  to  new  and  higher  spiritual  life,  the 
contest  becomes  an  epoch. 

Such,  tmquestionably,  was  our  Civil  War. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  that  contest  for  the  large 
and  generous  life,  the  magnificent  enthusiasm, 
and  the  superb  organization  of  the  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  war  brought  us  a  sense  of  equality 
which  we  had  hardly  known  before;  or 
which,  if  we  had  known  it  in  a  much  earlier 
day,  had  begun  to  fade  away.  There  is  no 
such  leveler  as  military  discipline ;  and  noth- 
ing makes  more  surely  or  rapidly  for  the  true 
deisQcratic  spirit  thai}  cpiQmunity  o{  life  in 


the  ranks  of  volunteers.  When  in  the  heat 
of  strife  one  touches  elbow  with  his  brother 
and  feels  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  fellow- 
man  facing  with  him  danger  and  death,  all 
social  distinctions  and  caste  of  birth  or  wealth 
disappear  like  the  dew  before  the  morning 
sun.  The  signal  gun  brought  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  from  every  rank  and 
grade  of  society,  and  welded  them  aU  together 
in  the  *7hite  heat  ci  a  common  purpose,  a 
common  hope,  a  common  loyalty.  Lawyers, 
carpenters,  teachers,  blacksmiths,  artists, 
masons ;  the  clerks  from  the  stores,  the  more 
trusted  employees  from  the  counting-room, 
the  workmen  from  the  shops — all  these  were 
inevitably  thrown  together  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing,  with  no  exemption  from  ardu- 
ous toil  or  dangerous  exposure  because  of 
any  previous  conditions  in  rank  or  station ; 
all  enlisting  uncler  the  same  baimer,  following 
the  same  leaders,  and  looking  forward  with 
the  same  high  hope  and  lofty  expectation  to 
the  same  great  end.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story :  <*  He  who  fights  with  me  this  day 
becomes  my  brother."  In  the  midst  of  this 
equality  men  were  taught  again  and  again, 
by  undaunted  courage,  by  heroic  effort,  by 
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the  most  unexpected  manifestatioiis  of  power, 
that  the  likeliest  in  America  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  unlikeliest  spots. 

Soon  there  came  to  the  entire  people  of 
this  country,  both  North  and  South,  a  new 
sense  of  unity  of  purpose.  Whatever  may 
have  been  our  condition  in  this  respect  prior 
to  this  conflict,  or  however  we  may  have 
seemed  at  times  to  depart  from  this  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  during  the  stress  and  strain 
of  those  terrible  days  there  was  a  sudden 
overleaping  of  the  bounds  of  municipal  life, 
a  sudden  breaking  down  of  all  dividing  walls, 
a  sudden  and  complete  forgetfulness  of  that 
which  lay  within  the  narrow  circle  of  individ- 
ual existence ;  and  a  broad  and  complete  and 
hearty  acceptance  of  one  great  thought,  one 
great  moral  purpose,  one  mighty  determinar 
tion.  The  Union  party  which  played  such 
a  powerful  part  in  the  political  events  of 
those  stirring  times  was  bom  of  this  new 
condition.  The  ease  with  which  men  who 
had  been  political  enemies  or  commercial 
antagonists  now  worked  together,  tugging 
mightily  at  the  great  load  of  responsibility 
and  anxiety  and  care  that  weighed  upon  the 
Nation,  showed  clearly  enough  the  amalga- 
mating power  of  this  great  conflict 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  came  also  an  awakening  to  the 
power  of  combination,  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  beginnings  of  all  modern  econom- 
ics and  sociology  are  to  be  found  in  the  period 
of  our  civil  strife.  Prior  to  that  time  we  had 
taken  for  granted  that  the  only  power  that 
would  ever  bring  the  world  out  of  barbarism 
into  civilization  was  competition — the  tend- 
ency of  every  man  to  fly  at  the  throat  of  his 
neighbor.  The  thought  of  service  as  being 
fundamental  to  real  and  lasting  success  in 
either  the  business  or  the  professional  world 
was  almost  unknown.  The  better  thought 
of  to-day,  which  makes  competition  mean  a 
larger  and  more  intelligent  service  to  the 
community,  in  some  given  line,  was  not 
known.  But  the  war  quickened  within  us 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  marvelous  power 
of  a  people  who  will  heartily  unite  in  any 
given  undertaking.  The  vast  enterprises 
which  roust  necessarily  accompany  a  conflict 
like  that  were  in  themselves  an  education  and 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  touched  them  even 
remotely.  We  came  to  feel,  finally,  that  a 
great  and  .free  people,  intelligent  in  their 
choice  of  ends  and  means,  could  accomplish 
practically  anything  to  which  they  gave  their 
hearts,  their  time,  and  their  strength. 


And  with  this  came  a  recognition  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  Government.  Up  to  1861 
we  had  not  been  troubled  with  paternalism. 
In  spite  of  the  strongest  of  the  old  Federal 
doctrines,  there  was  apparently  very  little 
sense  of  dependence  upon  the  central  gov- 
ernment. We  had  much  to  say  about  indi- 
vidualism, about  the  power  of  the  States  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  the  States.  We  were 
rather  proud,  and  perhaps  righdy  ptoud,  of 
the  fact  that  each  community  had  very  largely 
gone  its  own  way  and  had  very  generally 
worked  out  its  own  salvation.  But  suddenly 
there  was  forced  home  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  the  General  Government  could  be,  not 
only  a  great  power,  but  a  very  helpful  con- 
tributor to  the  success  of  any  great  move- 
ment That  in  the  natural  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum we  may  have  gone  too  far  is  perhaps 
true.  Yet  it  was  worth  much  to  us  to  secure 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  forces  that  could 
be  rallied  around  a  central  standard,  and  of 
the  value  of  authority  commensurate  with  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
our  whole  thought  of  the  place  and  value  of 
the  General  Government  radically  changed 
from  1861  to  1865.  National  existence,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  words,  certainly  dates 
from  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  also  bred  within  us  a  desire 
for  great  enterprises,  and  an  appreciation  of 
all  that  these  enterprises  demand,  and  all  that 
they  promise  to  ambitious  men.  There  had 
been  no  movement  since  the  Revolutionary 
conflict  that  could  really  be  called  great  In 
war  or  in  peace,  in  commerce,  in  trade,  even 
in  the  field  of  invention,  we  had  shown  our- 
selves to  be  more  than  ordinarily  brilliant 
But  suddenly  we  found  stirred  within  us  a 
new  sense  of  power  and  a  new  and  strong 
desire  to  take  hold  of  large  things  in  a  large 
way.  When  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  a  single  month  far  outran  those  of  a  year 
in  prior  administrations;  when  manufacturing 
and  the  production  of  all  that  was  needed  for 
our  maintenance  during  this  great  strife  were 
pushed  to  the  front  under  the  spur  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  demand ;  when  it  became 
necessary  to  master  time  and  space  and 
make  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  subservient 
to  the  will  of  man — the  awakening  was  simply 
marvelous.  Men  who  in  charge  of  brigades 
and  divisions  had  moved  great  forces  of  men 
with  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  or  who 
in  the  administrative  or  commercial  world, 
under  the  largest  scheming,  were  spurred  by 
necessity  into  a  broader  field  of  human  efiFort 
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than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  entering  be- 
fore— these  men  could  not  go  back  quiedy  to 
the  petty  affairs  of  a  petty  life. 

Well,  it  all  came  to  an  end  so  suddenly 
that  we  hardly  knew  when  the  day  of  peace 
dawned.  It  was  more  like  the  sadden  flash- 
ing of  the  sun  at  noonday  from  the  midst  of 
clouds  that  had  lain  unbroken  for  four  years. 
Up  from  the  South  came  the  regiments  of 
those  who  had  escaped  sickness  and  death; 
those  who  had  served  their  country  and  their 
age  so  gloriously  were  mustered  out;  and 
with  mingled  tears  and  laughter  the  Nation 
was  at  peace.  What  was  to  become  of  these 
men?  In  what  direction  were  to  set  these 
mighty  currents  of  new  thought  and  new  im- 
pulses ?  What  was  to  gratify  this  new  sense 
of  new  power?  On  the  platform,  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  press,  were  words  of  wisdom 
and  warning.  Some  anticipated  tumult  and 
lawlessness.  The  bravest  and  most  philo- 
sophical could  only  say  that  they  believed  that 
the  heart  of  the  American  people  was  sound 
and  true,  but  could  not  venture  the  slightest 
hazard  of  prophecy  as  to  what  the  result 
would  be.  These  had  been  away  from  their 
home,  away  from  their  usual  vocations,  out 
of  their  accustomed  places,  for  four  long 
years.  Others  had  stepped  in  and  filled  the 
decimated  ranks  of  the  local  communities. 
There  seemed  no  room  for  the  million  men 
who  were  to  exchange  the  blue  of  the  army 
for  the  homespun;  who  were  to  drop  the 
sword  and  take  up  tiie  hammer ;  who  were  to 
put  pick  on  shoulder  in  place  of  rifle ;  who 
were  to  exchange  for  the  direness  of  war  all 
the  arts  and  ways  of  peace.  But  the  great 
West  was  open  to  these  men.  Crowded  out 
at  home  or  oppressed  with  a  strange  sense  of 
the  limitations  of  the  old  circles,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  old  paths,  they  turned  toward  the 
new  country  in  which  there  was  room  for  de- 
velopment and  growth,  for  magnificent  schem- 
ing and  the  grandest  enthusiasm,  in  which 
there  were  still  worlds  to  conquer,  and  in 
which  the  mightiest  might  find  tasks  that 
would  call  for  all  possible  strength  and  power. 
Tempted  by  the  cheapness  of  lands,  by  the 
Government  grants,  by  the  freedom  of  that 
life  upon  the  quasi-frontier,  rejoicing  in  the 
friendships  which  had  been  formed  with 
Western  men  who  poured  into  the  armies 
from  Western  States  as  from  no  other  section 
of  the  coimtry  (it  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  Kansas  sent  the 
largest  number  into  the  field,  and  Illinois 
stood  second),  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army 


turned  westward  in  a  mighty  current  which 
spread  out  over  the  entire  country  beyond  the 
AUeghanies.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
they  have  played  their  part — not  always  wisely, 
perhaps,  but  always  with  spirit,  with  power, 
with  enthusiasm,  with  self-sacrifice  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  history  of  any  people. 

These  people  felt,  rather  than  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  the  one  great  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  equality,  the  community  oi  purpose, 
the  successful  co-operation,  the  supremacy  of 
law,  and  the  success  of  all  great  enterprises 
was  public  intelligence.  They  could  not  be 
made  to  accept  any  basis  of  public  prosperity 
less  narrow,  less  sound,  less  durable,  than  the 
interest  and  effective  co-operation  of  the 
people  and  of  all  the  people.  They  were 
wiUing  to  follow  wise  leaders,  but  they  were 
unwilling  to  accept  dictation,  and  still  more 
unwilling  to  be  ignored  or  treated  with  indif- 
ference. They  came  to  accept  completely 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that,  in  proportion 
as  power  is  relegated  to  the  people,  and  is  to 
be  held  and  administered  by  the  people, 
popular  intelligence  must  be  advanced  and 
strengthened .  1 1  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
diat  in  the  West  there  should  come  to  be  a 
remarkable  recognition  of  the  part  which  had 
been  played  and  the  part  that  was  to  be 
played  in  all  this  by  education.  It  was  only 
natural  that  such  a  people,  looking  at  life  in 
such  a  way,  should  not  be  willing  to  accept 
anything  less  than  public  and  free  educa- 
tion— education  as  large  and  generous  and 
inclusive  as  the  State  itself. 

The  West,  in  common  with  the  entire  coun- 
try, had  always  known  something  of  public 
schools.  In  the  days  of  a  sparse  population, 
of  restricted  commerce,  of  small  markets,  of 
limited  means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  the  district  school  seemed  enough. 
In  this  new  era  of  royal  endeavor,  these  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  district  school  would  never 
make  kingly  citizens  nor  citizens  kings.  So 
there  sprang  up  in  all  the  Western  States  a 
system  of  public  education  which,  while  im- 
perfect and  as  yet  far  from  accomplishing  all 
that  has  been  desired  or  expected,  is  in  its 
general  outline  one  of  the  most  typical  of 
American  movements.  The  general  scheme 
of  State  education  in  the  West  recognizes 
sixteen  years  or  grades.  Of  these,  eight 
grades  are  in  what  are  known  as  the  primary 
schools — including  the  rural  district  schools 
and  the  primary  grades  of  city  schools ;  four 
are  in  the  secondary  schools,  including  the 
city,    township,    and  county    high  schools. 
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and  the  older  free  academies ;  and  four  are 
in  the  university — the  years  of  wnich  are 
nothing  more  than  the  last  four  grades  of 
this  public  system.  States  that  do  not  in- 
clude within  the  university  some  form  of 
normal  and  technical  training  have  separate 
institutions  covering  these  phases  of  educa< 
tion.  All  these  schools  are  bound  together 
imder  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  State  commissioners  of  education,  and 
each  grade  is  made  to  feel  its  dependence 
upon  every  other.  Thus  there  is  incentive 
and  opportunity  for  every  child  of  the  State 
to  pass  by  easy  stages,  in  schools  under  popu- 
lar control,  from  the  lowest  seat  in  a  district 
or  primary  school  to  graduation  from  a  uni- 
versity of  high  standing.  This  is  Huxley's 
educational  ladder — more  effectually  and  com- 
pletely reproduced  in  the  Western  States 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  this  country. 

It  has  taken  nearly  a  generation  to  bring 
out  both  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  this 
system,  and  to  give  to  the  system  the  im- 
pulse and  incentive  and  support  which  can 
come  only  from  the  grateful  hearts  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  to  their  places  in  the 
world  from  under  such  instruction.  It  has 
taken  nearly  a  generation  also  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  the  entire  wisdom  of  this  system ; 
but  there  can  be  no  further  question  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  their  enthusi- 
asm in  these  educational  provisions.  This 
system  is  not  something  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  Western  public  by  a  few  designing 
men.  It  is  not  a  hobby  upon  which  some 
small  segment  of  the  public  may  successfully 
ride — it  is  the  magnificent  result  of  steady 
growth  under  steady  and  intelligent  demand. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  for  it  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by 
all  other  institutions  which  are  not  in  exist- 
ence merely  by  express  statute,  but  have 
arisen  out  of  conditions  and  circumstances, 
and  have  arisen  to  serve  these  conditions  and 
circumstances.  The  school  work  of  the  West 
has  reached  its  present  status  by  a  gradual 
process  of  natiual  development 

And  it  has  come  to  stay.  No  one  claims 
that  it  is  perfect  It  will  always  be  subject 
to  modification  and  changes.  It  will  grow 
with  our  growth.  But  as  a  public  system,  as 
contradistinguished  from  any  and  every  form 
of  private  instruction ;  as  a  S3rstem  organized 
by  the  State,  maintained  by  the  State,  super- 
vised by  the  State,  and  the  wisest  and  surest 
means  of  self-preservation  possessed  by  the 
State,  it  will  remain.     AU  its  forms  have 


such  a  thorough  hold  upon  our  people,  all  are 
so  well  understood  in  all  their  details,  they 
have  become  such  a  part  in  our  public  life, 
they  have  been  supported  so  long  and  so 
liberally  by  taxation,  they  have  been  sus- 
tained so  triumphantly  by  all  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  in  their  results  they  have  proved  in 
every  respecw  such  a  good  investment,  that 
they  have  passed  unchallenged  to  a  place  in 
our  public  policy.  Whatever  else  may  befall 
us  in  the  uncertainties  of  our  social  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  whatever  else  may  come  up  for 
reconsideration,  amendment,  or  repeal,  there 
will  never  be  a  resubmission  of  the  public- 
school  question  in  the  West 

The  American  people  are  peculiarly  a  prac- 
tical people — a  pocketbook  people.  They 
are  not  apt  to  continue  from  year  to  year 
expenditures  which  are  not  satisfactory  to 
them.  Very  generally  they  ask,  very  shrewdly, 
regarding  every  public  movement,  "  Does  it 
pay  ?"  There  must  be,  then,  intense  satisfac- 
tion in  this  public-school  work  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  are  willing  to  tax  themselves 
for  this  work  nearly  as  much,  if  not  quite  as 
much,  as  for  all  other  purposes  combined. 
The  increase  of  the  interest  in  public-school 
work,  measured  in  this  way,  has  been  simply 
unparalleled.  So,  too,  has  their  confidence 
been  shown  by  their  willingness  to  give  their 
children  these  larger  and  better  opportunities 
at  great  expense  and  with  unusual  sacrifice 
in  the  homes.  The  attendance  upon  public 
schools  has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  population;  and  the  most  noticeable 
fact  is  that  the  greatest  proportionate  increase 
has  been  along  higher  lines.  The  enroll- 
ment of  public  high  schools  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  so  far  outstripped  the  en- 
rollment in  previous  years  as  to  make  an 
illustrative  chart  almost  impossible.  The 
attendance  upon  State  universities  from  1880 
to  1895  increased  over  three  hundred  per 
cent  The  gain  in  equipment,  expenditure, 
and  educational  force  has  been  largely  com-, 
mensurate  with  this  marvelous  development 
of  popular  interest. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
extended  statistics ;  but  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  growth  of  interest  in  secondary  and  higher 
educatioo,  and  of  the  generosity  of  public 
and  private  purse,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  eloquent  figures  in  the  tables  on  the 
opposite  page  are  taken  from  a  large  mass 
of  information  very  kindly  furnished  to  the 
writer  during  the  last  three  months. 

The  action    and  reaction    of    the    high 
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schools  upoQ  the  nuiverslties  and  of  the 
universities  upon  the  high  schools  have  been 
very  marked.  Nothing  so  quickens  in  teacher 
and  pupi),  and  through  these  within  the 
general  public,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
foim  and  scope  and  power  oE  true  education, 
nothing  so  Icindles  the  aspirations  of  the 
community,  as  a  constantly  recognized  con- 


each  grade  and  each  teacher  to  the  organiza- 
tion are  clearly  recognized.  Take  away  this 
incentive,  make  the  district  school  an  end 
to  itself,  with  no  definite  outlook  beyond, 
make  the  high  school  the  same,  even  make 
the  university  the  same;  and  there  come  at 
once  sluggbbne  ■  and  barren  pride  and  very 
unproductive  individualism.    The  growth  of 
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..tute  I)  but  four  yean  old.  and  hence  has  as  yet  no  "past."    The  figunsfor  CaUfornla  are  for  the 
ttmenls  only,  and  do  not  Include  the  profeuhmal  schools.    Chlcuro  UniTecsity  Is  another  of  the 

^ons  aireadyold  In  resources  and  nodln  works.  The  statements  for  Illintdi  do  not  Include  the  Schools 

of  Medicine  and  of  Pharmacy,  which  are  located  In  Ctiicaso.  Tbe  number  o<  Instnicton  In  the  MIcblEan  State 
Unlrerslt;  does  not  Include  a  great  number  of  assistants  in  taboralortea  and  elsewhere,  who  give  more  or  lesa 
instructna.   In  18$)  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  OberUn  was  not  In  chain  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

Theeipres)ion"educalionalplanl'' will  be  understood  to  mean  buildir ' *  — ' -■-  ■■— '  -' 

for  educational  purposes,  and  does  not  include  productive  endawmenL 


in  hiildings,  equipment,  and  ground  used  stiictly 
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It  should  be  noted  that  tl 
School  each  of  high  giade, 
plant  In  Denver  is  in  the  be 
inchide  the  Industrial  Train 
o(  the  Normal  School,  whic 
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igh  grade.    The  amounts  tor  1891 
same  bulMing  with  the  High  S 


The  hgutes  lor  Indlanapo 
ool,  and  under  tbe  same  genei 
metimes  estimates ;  but  tbey  ha 


tact  with  and  participation  in  a  properly  con-  the  high  school  has  been  quite  as  remark- 

stituted  State  sjstem   which    insists    quietly  able  as  that  of  the  universities, 

but  constantly  on  high  standards  of  encel-  The  tendency  in  the  West  is  unquestion- 

lence  in  its  teaching  force  and  in  all  its  work,  ably  towards  public  education.     Yet  the  gifts 

The  effect  of  relationship  runs  through  Che  of  private  individuals  for  such  institutions 

entire  system  from  top  to  bottom.     There  is  as  the   Rose  Polytechnic,  at  Teire  Haute ; 

constant  incentive  in  every  grade  with  every  DePauw  University,  at  Greencastle  (Indiana); 

pupil  and  with  every  teacher,  when  the  or-  the  superb  Lewis  Institute  (Chicago),  and  the 

ganizatiOB  ia  compleit^  ^4  t^f  T^^oa^  pf  n?w  Bradley  Institute  (PFoiia) ;  awl  (tie  coiit 
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stant  loyalty  of  the  various  denominatioiis 
to  their  several  colleges — aside  from  the 
instances  mentioned  in  the  tables  here 
given — all  testify  to  the  deep  and  abiding 
confidence  of  good  men  and  women  in  the 
regenerating  power  of  higher  culture  and 
sound  training.  So,  too,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  even  in  the  West,  where  the  spirit  of 
materialism  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
rampant,  the  hiunanities  are  holding  their 
own  with  technical  or  more  "  practical  '* 
work.  The  courses  in  the  latter  are  more 
and  more  recognizing  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  a  broad  and  sound  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  and  are  so  shaping  both 
matter  and  method  that  that  which  formerly 
was  thought  to  bring  nothing  but  technicsil 
skill  is  now  resulting  in  some  of  the  best- 
trained  minds  in  the  young  life  of  the 
country. 

All  this  advance  is  having  its  effect  upon 
the  lower  schools.  There  has  been  great 
change  in  the  material  conditions  under  which 
elementary  education  is  carried  forward,  in 
equipment,  and  in  methods.  In  nearly  every 
Western  State  there  is  a  definite  effort  to 
secure  better  and  more  efficient  organization 
of  the  entire  educational  force  of  tne  State  ; 
to  enforce  some  S3rstem  in  the  grading  of 
lower  schools;  to  secure  some  uniformity 
(not  identity)  in  text-books  and  courses ;  to 
increase  the  preparation  of  the  teacher ;  to 


add  to  the  effectiveness  of  superintendence. 
The  niunber  of  teachers'  organizations  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  membership  and 
better  work  keep  pace  with  this.  All  through 
the  West  there  is  constant  discussion  of  edu- 
cational themes,  and  with  more  and  more 
breadth  and  intelligence.  There  is  no  section 
of  the  Union  in  which  there  is  more  intellect- 
ual activity  in  these  directions,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  evidendy  de- 
termined that  education  shall  be  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  public  school  is 
yet  quite  good  enough  for  any,  but  as  far  as 
it  goes  they  are  determined  to  make  it  good 
enough  for  all  They  propose  to  make  all 
history  and  rich  experience  of  the  past  a 
common  heritage,  as  far  as  education  can 
accomplish  this.  They  desire  to  lift  every 
child  of  the  State  out  of  the  mire  of  igno- 
ranee  and  put  his  feet  on  the  broad  and  sure 
highway  of  intelligence.  They  will  furnish 
opportunity  and  incentive,  and,  having  done 
this,  they  place  the  responsibility  for  results 
elsewhere  than  upon  themselves.  They  are 
determined  that  education  shall  be  a  power 
to  unite  the  people  rather  than  to  divide 
them.  They  desire  that  all  may  find  possible 
that  large  and  intelligent  service  of  their 
fellow-men  which  alone  makes  life  worth  the 
living — ^which  alone  is  life. 


Correspondence 


The  Civil  Service 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  issue  of  The  Oudook  for  November 
26,  in  an  editorial  reference  to  the  expected 
Executive  order  exempting  certain  positions 
and  classes  of  positions  from  the  operation 
of  the  civil  service  rules,  the  following  ap- 
pears : 

We  speak  of  this  as  an  apprehension,  but  not 
because  we  are  devoted  to  the  Civil  Service  Law 
in  its  present  form,  or  regard  it  as  embodying  the 
best  possible  ideal  for  securing  the  best  possible 
men  in  the  public  service.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  heads  of  departments  are  sometimes  out  of 
patience  with  a  system  which  hampers  them  in 
the  selection  of  their  subordinates,  and  which 
implies  a  deep  distrust  of  their  purpose  to  secure 
the  best  n.en  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

I  fear  that,  unwittingly,  you  have  given  a 
false  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law.     It  is  granted  that  the  existing 


system  may  measure  more  or  less  short  of 
the  ideal  The  most  that  is  claimed  for  it  is 
that  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  sjrstem 
it  replaced ;  that  it  has  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  every  branch  to  which  it  has  been 
faithfully  applied;  and  that  it  has  saved 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  in  the 
sense  you  have  in  mind,  that  it  **  hampers  " 
appointing  officers,  or  that  it  implies  any 
unusual  or  unwarranted  "distrust  of  their 
purpose  to  secure  the  best  men  for  the  work 
to  be  done.*'  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  free  selection  of  subordinates 
for  political  purposes ;  but  that,  I  take  it,  is 
not  what  you  mean.  When  the  purpose  is  to 
select  for  fitness  only,  the  rules  aid  the  offi- 
cer ;  they  never  hamper  him. 

The  candidates  eligible  for  appointment 
are,  in  the  first  place,  those  whose  particidar 
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qualifications  for  the  position  to  be  filled 
have  been  tested  in  a  practical  and  strict  ex- 
amination. The  officer  is  not  restricted  to  a 
choice  of  one  of  these,  but  is  permitted  to 
select  from  among  the  three  who  are  graded 
highest  The  person  selected  serves  for  a 
probationary  term  of  six  months  before  the 
appointment  is  made  absolute,  and  if  he  pos- 
sesses any  quality  affecting  his  fitness,  not 
disclosed  in  the  examination,  it  is  apt  to 
appear  during  this  actual  service.  Even 
after  appointment  the  employee  may  be  dis- 
missed practically  in  the  discretion  of  the 
su{>erior,  the  only  limitation  being  that  the 
reasons  for  the  dismissal  shall  not  be  politi- 
cal, and  that  they  must  be  filed  in  writing 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  a  personal 
explanation.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  such 
a  plan  will  have  in  it  any  embarrassment  to 
the  officer  whose  sole  desire  is  to  secure  and 
retain  the  services  of  the  best  fitted  ? 

The  suggestion  that  the  competitive  system 
contains  in  it  the  implication  of  distrust  is 
hardly  reasonable,  either.  A  general  law 
affecting  every  officer  alike,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, cannot  be  said  to  imply  distrust  of  the 
individual.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  one  object  sought  is  to  give  to  every 
citizen  an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service  on  his  merits — a  thing  that  the 
competitive  plan,  only,  permits. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  under  the 
so-caUed  **  spoils  S3rstem,"  existing  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Law,  public 
officers  were  frequently  disposed,  and  often 
compelled,  to  make  appointments  for  reasons 
other  than  those  having  to  do  with  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate  or  tiie  needs  of  the  service. 
The  same  difficulty  existed  elsewhere,  and 
the  United  States  merely  followed  the  lead 
of  other  civilized  governments  in  passing  re- 
strictive laws  designed  to  end  these  practices 
and  to  establish  an  orderly  in  place  of  a  dis- 
orderly  plan.  It  is  hardly  more  reasonable 
to  say  that  the  motives  of  particular  officers 
or  classes  of  officers  are  suspected  than  it 
would  be  to  hold  that  our  election  laws  im- 
pugn the  honesty  of  individual  voters,  or 
that  there  is  an  insult  of  some  sort  involved 
in  asking  a  public  functionary  to  take  an  oath 
of  office. 

I  appreciate  that  the  attitude  of  The 
Outiook  is  favorable  to  the  civil  service  re- 
form, and  that  you  have  been  opposed  to  any 
recession  from  the  advanced  ground  that 
reform  has  taken.    The  details  in  immediate 


question  are,  however,  of  considerable  rela* 
tive  importance,  and  if  space  may  be  given  to 
these  reflections  I  shall  be  much  indebted. 

George  McAneny. 

National  CMI  Senrke  Reform  Lea^pie, 
New  York  City. 

An  Important  Woik 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

After  much  money  and  toil  spent  on  wrong 
lines,  we  have  at  last  learned  that  no  race 
whatever  is  exempt  from  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  in  general  All  success  in  race 
education  has  this  fact  for  its  foundation. 
In  taking  away  the  independence  of  the 
Indian  and  giving  him  dole,  we  did  the  thing 
as  truly  fatal  to  him  as  it  would  have  been 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  That  the  Indian  has 
"  kicked  "  at  his  treatment  only  proves  in  him 
an  affinity  to  us  founded  in  human  nature. 
The  remedy  that  we  have  largely  acted  upon 
— taking  away  the  dole — is,  if  done  alone, 
only  greater  injustice.  We  took  land;  in 
restoration  we  must  give  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  with  citizenship.  We  took  independ- 
ence ;  we  must  give  back  the  opuortimity  for 
self-support.  We  have  come  to  see  that  we 
shall  never  get  rid  of  the  Indian  until  we  are 
just  to  him.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
him  off  our  hands — to  get  him  upon  his  own 
feet 

To  do  this  so  far  as  it  is  able,  and  to  stim- 
ulate others  also  to  the  work,  is  the  endeavor 
of  the  Indian  Industries  League.  Its  specific 
objects  are,  *<to  open  individual  opportu- 
nities of  work  to  individual  Indians,'*  and 
<Mo  build  up  self-supporting  industries  in 
Indian  communities.'* 

It  now  desires  to  put  up,  on  land  adjoining 
their  reservation,  a  building  for  the  Navajo 
women  living  on  the  San  Juan  River,  and 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eld  ridge, 
field  matron  and  also  missionary.  In  such 
building  Mrs.  Eldridge  could  employ  them 
in  weaving  the  Navajo  rugs.  But  especially 
would  she  teach  these  women,  for  whom 
nothing  has  yet  been  done,  how  to  use  the 
knitting-machine,  the  simple  hand-loom,  the 
sewing-machine.  Such  work  would  enable 
them  to  use  the  wool  of  their  sheep  more 
profitably  than  at  present.  It  would  also 
train  them  in  regularity  of  occupation,  and, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  into  the  perception  that 
they  can  do  something  which  has  not  yet 
been  done  among  them — a  stepping  out  into 
new  possibilities ;  and,  as  in  the  old  proverb, 
it  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  It  is  proposed 
to  begin  this  work  upon  a  small  scale  and 
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in  the  very  simplest  way,  Aiid  prdgtess  only 
as  fast  as  success  will  warrant  The  money 
needed  for  this  one-room  building  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  fur- 
nishing. A  part  has  been  given  to  the 
League ;  the  remainder  is  earnestly  desired, 
so  that  the  building  may  be  begun  at  once, 
when  the  work  will  cost  less  than  in  the 
spring. 

The  very  beautiful  lace  made  by  the  Indian 
women,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sybil  Car- 
ter, is  well  known.  This  lace  is  of  a  quality 
acceptable  to  ladies  who  appreciate  the  best. 
The  work,  if  encouraged,  will  become  an 
industry  supporting  many  of  these  women,  to. 
whom  the  litde  money  which  they  can  earn 
is  the  bridge  from  discouragement  and  de- 
spair to  hopeful  living  and  perceptibly  better 
homes.  ^  What  is  there  to  do  out  here  in 
the  woods  ?"  cried  one  of  them.  And  Miss 
Carter's  lace-work  answered  her.  Miss  Car- 
ter has  applied  to  the  League  for  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  her  work. 

To  meet  these  and  other  calls,  the  Indian 
Industries  League  asks  for  contributions  of 
money,  and  for  an  accession  of  members, 
not  only  for  greater  financial  strength,  but 
also  for  greater  influence.  The  fee  for  mem- 
bership is  only  one  dollar  a  year.  The  Sec- 
retary will  gladly  answer  questions  in  regard 
to  the  League  and  its  management.  Contri- 
butions and  membership  fees  may  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  James  C.  Fisk,  32  Quincy 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  to  the  Secretary, 

Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 

TOO  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Agricultural  Co-operation 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  again  indebted  to  The  Oudook  for 
generous  words  of  appreciation,  and  for  help 
in  bringing  to  the  notice  cf  the  public  a  sub- 
ject which  I  hope  it  will  consider  of  great 
importance.  I  want  to  increase  my  obliga- 
tion to  you  by  asking  you  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  impression  of 
the  reviewer  of  "  Industrial  Copartnership  *' 
that  my  chapters  with  regard  to  agricultural 
co-operation  are  written  at  *^  second  hand." 
In  the  preparation  of  these  chapters  I  made 
long  journeys  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, went  into  the  fields,  walked  through  the 
piggeries,  the  greenhouses,  and  the  creameries, 
had  personal  interviews  with  bailifEs  and 
managers,  besides  attending  meetings  of  the 
co-operative  farmers.  I  think  this  can  fairly 
be  described  as  investigation  at  first  hand. 


I  can  see  that  a  reviewer  could  easily  have 
been  led  to  suppose  otherwise  from  the  copi- 
ous use  I  make  of  documentary  corroboration^ 
but  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  do  this  than  to 
give  details  of  my  personal  movements  from 
place  to  place. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  agricultural 
COH>peration  is  the  most  important  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  movement  in  England. 
It  was  for  that  reason — because  it  is  both 
the  newest  and  most  important — that  I  gave 
it  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  belated  agricultural  laborers 
themselves  may  be  regrettable,  but  is,  after 
all,  only  a  repetition  of  the  evolution  of  com- 
mercial and  productive  co-operation  itself. 
The  co-operative  stores  were  started  by  work- 
ingmen,  as  these  farms  are  now  being  started 
by  co-operative  storekeepers.  Agricultural 
co-operation  is  now  in  the  stage  in  which 
distributive  co-operation  was  in  its  early  days, 
the  phase  of  more  failures  than  successes,  and 
the  phase  in  which  it  still  needs  the  help  of 
leaders  ;  but  the  plant  has,  I  believe,  unmis- 
takably got  root,  and  is  going  to  be  a  very 
large  and  fruitful  tree.  In  default  of  initia^ 
tive  on  the  part  of  agricultural  laborers,  co- 
operative farms  are  being  organized  by  the 
class  who  have  co-operative  initiative  and 
experience,  and  I  think  it  a  most  happy  fact 
that  this  is  so.  It  is  along  these  lines  of  least 
resistance  that  agriculture  can  most  easily 
and  quickly  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  primi- 
tive condition  industrially,  and  brought  to  its 
place  in  the  list  of  the  highly  organized  in. 
dustries  of  the  world.  And  as  agriculture  is 
the  most  important  of  all  industries,  this 
seemed  to  me  the  weightiest  thing  I  saw  in 
Great  Britain.  H.  D.  Lloyd. 

Mexi- Americans 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

While  public  opinion  is  formulating  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  it  may  be  well  to 
study  an  object-lesson  in  race-absorption  pre- 
sented in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Before  the  recent  election  the  daily  papers 
of  Albuquerque  displayed  the  party  tickets 
for  Bernalillo  County,  the  list  of  Republican 
candidates  containing  fourteen  names  of 
Spanish  derivation  to  seven  of  English, 
and  the  Democratic  list  thirteen  Spanish  to 
eitrht  English ;  the  proportion  of  leaders  thus 
indicated  being  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
the  original  speech  of  the  voters.  Among 
the  candidates  there  are  many  names  strange 
to  one  who  does  not  speak  Spanish,  from 
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that  of  Pedrd  Perea,  for  delegate  to  Congress, 
to  Jesus  Acnijo  y  Jaramillo,  for  school  su- 
perintendent 

The  people  of  Spanish  names  and  speech 
fesent  the  name  Mexican,  generally  applied 
to  them,  and  the  politicians,  therefore,  call 
them  natives;  which  is  fair  enough,  for  their 
ancestry  dates  in  the  Territory  for  three  cen- 
turies. Think  of  New  Englanders  or  Penn- 
sylvanians  whose  American  lineage  dates 
much  later  being  called  Englishmen  I  If  it 
is  true,  as  claimed,  that  these  natives  are  of 
two- thirds  Aztec  ancestry,  they  may  well  be 
considered  as  native  Americans.  **  A  legend 
of  the  Aztecs  relates  that  during  their  wan- 
derings their  god  of  war  declared  that  they 
should  no  longer  bear  the  name  Aztec,  but 
should  take  instead  that  of  Mexi.*' 

For  over  fifty  years — since  the  acquisition 
of  the  Territory — these  so-called  Mexicans 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  proved  their  loyalty  in  the  Civil  War 
by  active  support  of  the  Government ;  and 
now  they  divide  on  political  issues,  under- 
standingly,  like  other  citizens.  The  general 
wish  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  is  for 
Statehood,  and  no  concern  is  shown  because 
of  the  large  preponderance  of  the  native 
vote. 

The  fact  is  that  these  native  people  pre- 
sent the  political  paradox  so  strikingly  stated 
by  James  Bryce,  that  safety  is  to  be  found 
in  dependence  upon  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  the  humbler  portion  of  humanity  in  decid- 
ing general  questions  of  government.  In 
comparison  with  the  men  from  the  <*  States  ** 
they  are  humble  in  appearance  and  conduct, 
and  impatience  is  shown  by  employers  at 
their  slowness  of  thought  and  action.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  recorded  that  *<  the  New 
Mexicans  of  Spanish  descent  are  among  the 
most  honest-dealiog  people  of  the  world.'' 
This  one  virtue  alone  is  an  offset  to  many 
shortcomings. 

That  greatest  of  all  absorbing  agencies, 
the  free  district  school,  has  been  established 
within  a  decade,  and  favorable  testimony  is 
given  as  to  the  brightness  of  the  young  Mexi- 
American  children.  May  we  not  expect  that 
this  institution  will  bring  the  needed  awaken- 
ing here  as  it  has  elsewhere  ? 

One  lesson  which  the  recent  history  of 
New  Mexico  should  teach  Americans  is  that 
if  they  agree  to  the  annexation  of  countries 
inhabited  by  people  of  other  tongues,  they 
should  give  up  the  unreasoning  and  unjust 
race  prejudice  to  which  they  have  yielded  so 


readily  heretofore,  and,  by  doing  so,  save 
much  time  and  trouble  in  the  task  they  have 
undertaken.  Even  though  we  have  helped 
to  give  people  the  right  to  life  and  liberty, 
we  should  not  quarrel  with  or  despise  them 
because  they  do  not  pursue  happiness  as  en- 
ergetically as  we  do,  or  exactly  by  our  meth- 
ods. If  prejudice  is  cast  aside  and  note 
made  of  the  good  thmgs  said  by  others  oi 
our  new  or  prospective  citizens,  we  will  find 
an  unexpected  aggregate  of  the  well-meaning 
qualities  which,  under  favorable  political 
conditions,  make  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

H.  G. 

Las  Cnices,  New  Mexico. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Thvse  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will^ 
we  hope y  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  Jrom 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  t>ear  the 
writer^ s  name  and  address. 

Kindly  give  your  judgment  on  the  Greek  of 
the  following  New  Testament  text.  1.  Could 
not  Matthew  xxviii.,  1 ,  be  translated  as  follows  : 
'*At  the  end  of  the  sabbaths,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the  first  of  the  sabbaths,  came 
Maiy,*'  etc.,  meaning  at  the  end  of  the  old 
Jewish  series  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Christian  series?  The  above  is  certainly  the 
literal.  2.  Do  not  Luke  xxiv.,  1,  and  John  xx., 
1,  19,  sustain  this  view  ?  and  Mark  xvi.,  2,  9,  ex- 
cept inasmuch  as  it  uses  singular  instead  of 
plural  ?  3.  Is  it  not  noteworthy  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  always  call  Resurrection  Day 
Sabbath  except  in  Revelation  L,  10  ?  Is  not  this 
sufficient  Biblical  ground  for  calhng  Sunday 
Sabbath  ?  And  does  it  not  leave  Sabbatarians 
without  Biblical  grounds  for  calling  Saturday 
Sabbath  ?  4.  1  n  James  ii.,  1 0,  should  not ''  laiv  " 
be  supplied,  if  any  word  is  needed,  instead  of  the 
italicized  word  ^* point**}  5.  Is  the  name  Satur- 
day in  any  sense  a  corruption  or  derivation  of 
adpparov,  as  is  stated  in  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  Cyclopedia  ?  6.  In  Matthew  xxviii., 
1,  the  plural  rcuv  (rappdrmv  might  be  regarded 
a  Hebraism  if  Matthew  alone  used  it,  but  Luke 
and  John  were  not  so  much  given  to  Hebraisms. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  substitute  *' week'*  for 
**  Sabbath,"  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the 
Bible,  until  it  tefers  to  the  Resurrection  Day, 
and  then  week  is  regularly  bubstituted.  Why  is 
this  ?  These  questions  are  suggested  in  Chapter 
VII.  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Briggs's  book  **  The  Sabbath : 
What  ?  Why  ?  How  ?*'  R.  P.  S. 

1  and  2.  In  Matthew  xii.,  1  and  2,  the 
plural  form,  used  in  xxviii.,  1,  is  seen  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  singular.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  Matthew,  which  is  pre-eminently  the 
Jewish  Christian  Gospel,  could  have  written 
with  the  meaning  you  suggest  3.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  Gospels,  the  resurrection  took 
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place  "when  the  Sabbath  was  past/*  "on  the 
first  day  of  the  week."  We  find  oo  warrant 
for  your  s  atement.  4.  No ;  according  to 
the  grammars,  such  a  word  as  "  part ''  is  to 
be  supplied  in  such  an  ellipsis.  5.  No;  Sat- 
urday means  **  Saturn's  day."  It  is  the  Ger- 
man name  for  the  day,  Samstag,  which  the 
authority  you  refer  to  regards  as  connected 
with  a-dfiParov*  6.  We  cannot  agree  with 
you.  There  is  good  authority  for  translating 
Matthew  xxviii.,  1,  "At  the  end  of  the  week, 
as  it  began  to  dawn  to  the  first  of  the  week.*' 

1.  Kindly  give  a  short  list  of  books  (if  possible 
with  names  of  publishers  and  prices)  treating  on 
Life  after  Death.  2.  Is  there  any  generally  ac- 
cepted interpretation  for  1  Peter  iii.,  19,  which 
says    that   Christ    "preached  to  the  spiiits  in 

Prison"?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  text? 
.  In  Mark  xi.,  24, "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray 
and  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them."  (R.  V.)  Is  this  prom- 
ise Uterally  trae?  That  is,  will  the  prayer  of 
faith  avail  in  changing  the  will  of  God  in  granting 
to  OS  a//  our  desires  ?  4.  What  it  a  good  book 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Prayer  ? 

T.  W.  P. 

I.  "  Salvator  Mundi"  and  "Beyond  the 
Shadow "  (T.  Whittaker,  New  York,  about 
$1.25  each);  PetavePs  "  Problem  of  Immor- 
tality "  (Woodman,  Boston,  75  cents).  2. 
This  is  still  in  controversy.  To  us  the  ob- 
vious meaning  is  that  Christ  proclaimed  his 
Gospel  to  sinners  in  durance  in  the  world  of 
departed  spirits.  3.  We  understand  it  as 
literaUy  true  /rom  Jesus^s  point  of  view. 
He  contemplated  prayer  for  definite  objects, 
not  as  offered  for  any  merely  personal  ends, 
but  with  a  dominating  reference  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Prayer 
for  things  personal  to  us  must,  therefore,  if 
it  comes  within  the  range  of  his  promise, 
seek  its  object  as  auxiliary  to  the  main 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  "  All  things  what- 
soever" are  certainly  not  promised  to  all 
sorts  of  prayer,  but  only  to  prayer  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  only  in  subordination  to 
the  interests  uppermost  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
In  the  answer  this  subordination  will,  of 
course,  be  maintained,  as  in  the  prayer.  But 
we  are  not  to  think  of  prayer  as  "  chancing 
the  will  of  God,'*  or  tr5ring  to  get  him  to  do 
our  will ;  it  is  rather  an  endeavor  to  link  our 
will  to  his  will,  that  his  will  may  be  done, 
and  it  is  not  done  any  further  than  as  men 
co-operating  with  him  do  it  4.  There  is  no 
quite  satisfactory  book  on  this  subject  The 
best  things  on  it  were  said  long  ago  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  Hedge,  in  his  "  Reason  in  Religion  " 
(American   Unitarian    Association,   Boston, 


about  $1.50).  See  also  a  paper  in  the 
"  Forum,"  May,  1897,  "  Fallacies  Concerning 
Prayer." 

1.  I  am  interested  in  the  newer  interprefiition 
of  the  Atonement  put  forward  by  the  modem 
school  of  thinkers,  but  do  not  see  how  this  is 
made  to  agree  with  certain  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
ture which  directly  suggest  that  Christ  died  to 
satisfy  divine  justice.  How  is  1  John  iv.,  10. 
for  instance,  explained?  2.  Is  there  any  one 
book  in  which  I  can  find  the  various  scenes  in 
Old  Testament  and  subsequent  religions  history 
descnbed  as  revivals  of  religion,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  their  causes  and  effects  ?  I  refer  to  such 
scenes  as  Joshua  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  3.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  the  paper  called  <*  The  King- 
dom "  is  published,  and  what  is  its  nature  ?  4. 
Do  you  know  of  any  work  or  works  that  will 
give  me  the  trend  of  modern  theological  thought, 
not  only  the  tendencies  of  the  denominations 
individually,  but  the  general  trend  of  thought 
among  the  Christian  Churches  as  a  whole? 
Among  the  denominadons,  I  should  especially 
like  to  inform  myself  concerning  the  present 
position  and  tendencies  of  the  Congregational- 
ists,  Presbyterians,  and  Protestant  Episcopal. 

C.  B.  y^  * 

1.  The  "propitiation"  here  referred  to 
must  be  understood  as  the  satisfaction  of 
conscience  as  God's  representative  within  us. 
For  a  full  treatment  of  such  passages  see 
"  The  Divine  Satisfaction"  (Whittaker,  New 
York,  40  cents).  2.  We  cannot  think  of  any 
exactly  of  this .  sort.  A  more  profitable  sort 
of  book  is  Cheyne's  «  Jewish  Religious  Life 
After  the  Exile  "  (Putnams,  New  York,  about 
$1.25)  3.  At  Minneapolis;  devoted  to  So- 
cial Christianity.  4.  We  published  an  article 
on  this  subject,  "Progressive  Orthodoxy," 
September  21,  1897.  "The  New  Puritan- 
ism "  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York) 
deals  with  the  forward  movement  in  theology, 
without  describing  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
effective  in  the  several  denominations. 

1.  Is  there  a  magazine  that  gives  a  r^sum^  of 
theological  thought  and  current  literature  on 
theological  subjects,  in  Great  Britain?  If  so, 
where  can  it  be  obtained  ?  2.  Please  name  the 
two  ablest  theological  quarterlies  or  m?vazines 
published  in  England,  and  where  to  be  otuJned. 

H.  D.  B. 

1.  No,  at  least  not  except  in  an  occasional 
article.  2.  The  "  Church  Quarterly  Review  " 
(£  I  yearly),  representing  the  Anglican  Church ; 
"The  Expositor"  (12  shillings  yearly),  repre- 
senting the  other  Churches.  We  believe  that 
the  former  can  be  supplied  by  James  Pott  & 
Co.,  and  the  latter  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Cb^ 
New  York. 

Please  inform  me  where  can   the  quotation, 
"  Captive  of  my  bow  and  spear,"  be  found  ? 

T.  W.  B. 
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Dreamland 
By  Anne  Hempstead  Branch 
"  I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  wonderful  land 
Where  the  dream-folk  travel,"  said  he. 
**  I  would  sail  in  a  boat  till  it  grated  the  sand 

That  reaches  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  dear  dream-people  would  laugh  and 
sing, 
And  give  me  my  choice  of  everything, 
And  maybe  sometime  they  would  make  me 
king— 
Oh,  mother,  how  nice  it  would  be ! 
But  Pd  always  come  back,  dear  mother-my- 
own. 
If  I  knew  the  way,"  said  he. 

**  And  if  I  came  back  all  glitter  and  gold 

From  the  wonderland  over  the  sea, 
Do  you  think  you  would  know  me,  so  gallant 
and  bold, 
For  your  own  little  lad  ?'*  said  he. 
**  If  I  came  like  a  Prince,  for  a  great  surprise, 
Would  you  guess  it  was  I,  in  such  strange 
disguise  ? 
But  I'd  climb  in  your  lap  and  I'd  kiss  your 
eyes 
Until  you  began  to  see  ! 
Do  you  think  you  would  know  me,  O  mother- 
my-own, 
For  your  own  little  lad  ?"  said  he. 

'*  The  Original  Brownies  " 
By  J.  A.  Cruzan 

Had  the  children  known  that  Hawaii  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Brownies,  they  would 
all,  without  doubt,  have  favored  annexation. 
But  the  Brownies  the  children  of  America 
know  so  well  are  very  different  from  the 
Hawaiian  pygmies.  This,  perhaps,  is  owing 
to  these  queer  little  people  having  become 
such  great  travelers  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Palmer  Cox. 

These  original  Brownies  were  called  Mene- 
hune,  from  their  father,  Menehune,  who  was 
the  son  of  Nuu,  the  Hawaiian  Noah.  They 
were  all  hard-working  little  fellows;  there 
was  not  a  dude,  nor  a  policeman,  nor  a 
Chinaman  among  them.  They  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  who  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  larger,  stronger  men  of  the  pres- 


ent Hawaiian  race.  These  little  people  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  iJiey  live  in 
the  dense  tropic  forests. 

While  many  persons  can  hear  them  pass- 
ing and  the  hum  of  their  voices,  these  Ha- 
waiian Brownies  are  invisible  to  every  one 
except  their  own  descendants,  of  whom  there 
are,  or  were,  a  few  among  the  present  race  of 
Hawaiians.  Like  Mr.  Cox's  Brownies,  what- 
ever woric  they  do  must  be  finished  in  one 
night.  Their  motto  is,  ** He  ho  hookahiy  a ao 
ua  pau.''^  (In  one  night  and  by  dawn  it  is 
finished.) 

Here  are  a  few  Brownie  stories :  ^ 

pi's  watercourse  and  fish-pond 

Pi,  an  ordinary  Hawaiian,  wanted  an  irri- 
gating ditch  from  the  Waimea  River  to  his 
kuliana  (farm)  near  Kikialoa,  Kauai.  Hav- 
ing marked  the  place  for  the  dam  and  the 
route  of  the  ditch.  Pi  went  into  the  mountains 
and  ordered  the  Menehune  to  do  the  work. 
The  obedient  Brownies  in  one  night  gath- 
ered and  cut  the  stones.  Then,  on  the  night 
Pi  had  ordered  the  building  to  be  done,  he 
went  to  the  spot  where  the  dam  was  to  be 
built,  and  waited.  In  the  dead  of  night  he 
heard  the  noise  and  hum  of  voices,  and 
legions  of  Menehune  came,  one  following  the 
other,  each  bearing  a  stone ;  every  stone  fitted 
exacdy  in  its  place;  the  river  was  dammed; 
the  stone  auwai  (watercourse)  was  laid  to 
Pi's  kuliana  long  before  the  break  of  day. 
Pi  served  the  hard-working  little  fellows  a 
generous  feast,  and  at  dawn  the  Menehune 
returned  to  the  moun tarns  very  well  satisfied. 

Many  Hawaiians  think  this  story  must  be 
true,  for  the  stone  watercourse  at  Kikiaola 
still  exists. 

Pi,  the  lazy  fellow,  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  his  auwai  that  he  thought  be  might  get 
a  fish-pond  in  the  same  way.  But,  like  many 
other  men,  he  was  too  grasping.  He  ordered 
the  Menehune  to  build  the  pond,  on  a  certain 
night,  at  a  certain  place.  They  ot>eyed,  and 
again  came  along  lines  of  Brownies,  each 
bearing  a  stone.  But  Pi  had  marked  out 
such  an  enormous  pond  that,  though  the 
work  was  begun  before  midnight,  and  though 


I  For  the  facts  in  these  stories  I  am  indebted  to  an 
interesting:  article  printed  in  **  Thrum's  Annual,*'  written 
by  Mr.  Nakuina,  a  native  Hawaiian. 
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the  Brownies  worked  as  never  Brownies  did 
before  or  since,  when  the  cocks  began  to 
crow  the  walls  of  the  pondVere  not  finished. 
The  Menehune,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
fled  back  to  the  mountains. 

The  fish-pond  has  remained  unfinished  to 
this  day,  which  served  Pi  right. 

LAKA'S   CANOE 

On  the  island  of  Maui  lived  a  chief,  who 
had  an  only  son  called  Laka-a-Wahieloa. 
We  will  call  him  Laka,  "  for  short"  He  was 
greatly  loved  by  his  parents,  and  was  under 
the  special  care  of  his  grandmother.  His 
father  went  to  Hawaii  to  get  a  new  toy  for  his 
son,  and  was  killed  and  his  body  hidden  in  a 
cave.  When  Laka  was  grown,  he  resolved  to 
search  for  his  father.  His  grandmother  told 
him  :  **  Go  to  the  mountains  and  look  for  a 
tree  with  leaves  shaped  like  the  moon ;  such 
is  the  tree  for  a  canoe.'*  Laka  found  the  tree 
with  the  moon-shaped  leaves,  and,  beginning 
early  in  the  morn  ng,  worked  so  hard  that  by 
sunset  he  had  cut  it  down.  Returning  next 
morniog,  he  could  not  find  his  fallen  tree,  and 
so  he  cut  down  another,  but  with  the  same 
result  Several  times  Laka  was  thus  tricked, 
but,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  grandmother, 
before  cutting  another  tree  he  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  cut  the  tree  so  that  it  would  fall 
into  it  When  the  tree  was  in  the  ditch  Laka 
hid  beside  it  and  waited.  About  midnight 
there  was  a  humming  noise,  and  soon  the 
place  was  filled  with  Brownies,  who  laid  hold 
of  the  tree  and  tried  to  lift  it  out  of  the  ditch. 
Laka  caught  two  of  the  little  fellows  who 
were  directing  the  work,  but  all  the  others 
ran  away.  Laka  threatened  to  kill  his  pris- 
oners for  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him. 
They  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  promised  him, 
if  he  would  release  them  and  go  to  his  home 
and  build  a  shed  by  the  seashore,  they  would 
make  the  canoe  for  him  and  put  it  in  the 
shed.  Laka  built  the  shed,  and,  going  to  the 
mountains,  he  found  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful canoe.  He  returned  home  and  prepared 
a  fe  ist  for  the  Brownies,  which  he  spread  in 
one  end  of  die  shed.  That  night  there  was 
the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  great  canoe  was 
carried  (not  dragged)  down  the  mountain  and 
put  in  the  shed.  The  Menehune  had  a  good 
time  at  Laka*s  feast  and  then  returned  to  the 
mountains. 

The  hole  dug  by  Laka,  into  which  the  tree 
fell,  is  said  to  still  exist,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  great  shed  remained  for  many  years, 
bvt  P9W  it  is  plowed  up.    Whether  I^ikj^  ^v^r 


found  his  father  or  not,  the  story  does  not 
say. 

THE  BROWNIES   AS   TEMPLE-BUILDERS 

Unlike  Mr.  Cox's  Brownies,  the  Menehune 
were  quite  religious.  They  are  said  to  have 
built  several  temples. 

The  Hawaiian  heiau  (temple)  was  a  larg^ 
stone  pen.  The  walb  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  about  fifteen  feet  thick  at  tiie 
base  and  eight  feet  thick  at  the  top. 

A  temple  was  to  be  built  in  Kohala.  The 
stone  had  to  be  brought  from  a  valley  twelve 
miles  distant  The  legend  says  that  the 
Menehune  formed  a  line  from  the  vallev  to 
the  site  of  the  temple,  and,  like  an  old- 
fashioned  fire-brigade,  passed  the  stones  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  builders.  Thus  in  one 
night  the  great  heiau  was  built 

The  people  of  Pepeekeo,  Hilo,  had  worked 
for  weeks  to  gather  the  stone  to  build  a  heiauy 
and  were  to  begin  the  building  the  next  day. 
That  night  the  Menehune  built  it 

On  Molokai  the  leper  settlement  is  on  a 
tongue  of  land  thrust  mto  the  sea.  Where  it 
joins  the  mainland  there  is  a  great  mountain 
wall  with  a  sheer  precipice  neat  ly  two  thou- 
sand feet  high.  On  the  face  of  the  precipice 
there  is  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock,  with 
the  great  cliff  above  and  below  it  On  this 
ledge  is  a  heiauy  said  to  be  built  of  stone 
from  the  seashore.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  reach  it,  from  above  or  below.  The 
story  is  that  the  Menehune  built  it  for  their 

own  use. 
Hilo,  Hawaii. 

About  Fathers 
When  fathers  jump  up  and  they  holler, 

**  Here,  Jim !  you  rascal,  you  scamp  I" 
And  hustle  you  round  by  the  collar. 

And  waggle  their  canes  and  stamp, 

You  can  laugh  right  out  at  the  riot — 
They  like  to  be  sassed  and  dared ; 

But  when  they  say,  "  James,"  real  quiet — 
Oo — 00 — that's  the  time  to  be  scared  ! 

— ^/.  Nicholas, 

Winter  Jewels 

A  million  little  diamonds 

Twinkled  in  the  trees, 
And  all  the  little  children  said, 

"  A  jewel,  if  you  please  I' 
But  while  they  held  their  hands 

To  catch  the  diamonds  gay, 
A  million  little  sunbeams  came. 

And  stole  them  all  away. 
— From  Songs  and  Games  for  I^tfle  One{, 
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Crawford's  **Ave  Roma  Immoitalis"' 

Writers  on  Rome  might  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes :  those  enamored  of  her 
beantifQl  ghosts ;  and  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  her  ruins — the  archaeological  coro- 
ners of  a  dead  yet  immortal  city. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford*s  *<  Ave  Roma  Im- 
mortalis  *'  is  the  book  of  a  lover  of  Rome. 
However  great  his  knowledge  of  her  antiqui- 
ties— and  with  these  he  has  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  since  childhood — ^his  story  of 
her  ageless  romance  is  the  fruit  of  fascina- 
tion.. **But  she  is  a  weU-loved  woman, 
whose  dear  face  is  drawn  upon  a  man's 
heart,  by  the  sharp  memory  of  a  cruel  part- 
ing, line  for  line,  shadow  for  shadow,  look  for 
look,  as  she  was  when  he  saw  her  last." 
This  sensitive  affection  for  the  many-souled 
city  transforms  her  ruined  records  into  a 
living  drama.  Mr.  Crawford  has  been  able 
to  do  what  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  for 
the  archaeologist  to  do  in  the  same  compass — 
to  cover  the  grouod  of  Roman  history  from 
Romulus  to  Leo  XIII.  *< Unless  one  have 
half  a  lifetime  to  spend  in  patient  study  and 
deep  research,**  he  writes,  **it  is  better,  if 
one  come  to  Rome,  to  feel  much  than  to  try 
and  know  a  little ;  for  in  much  feeling  there 
is  more  human  truth  than  in  that  danger- 
ous littie  knowledge  which  dulls  the  heart 
and  hampers  the  clear  instincts  of  natural 
thought" 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  Making  of  the  City,  the  Em- 
pire, the  City  of  Augustus,  and  the  Middle 
Age.  Fourteen  chapters  following  describe 
the  fourteen  Regions  of  Mediaeval  Rome, 
corresponding  somewhat  to  modem  wards. 
The  chapters  on  the  Regions  are  followed 
by  three  on  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  the  Vatican,  and 
St  Peter*s,  and  so  the  series  is  complete. 

The  satisfactory  character  of  the  entire 
work  is  due  to  the  author*s  treatment  of  his 
subject  The  whole  of  Rome  can  be  ^  mir- 
rored only  in  the  heart  Mr.  Crawford's  nar- 
rative is  dramatic  and  human,  as  befits  the 
world's  love-story.  He  writes,  not  of  the 
stones  of  Rome,  but  of  the  men  who  made 
her  eternal :  the  Caesar  who  created  the  im- 
perial ideal;    the  Pope  who  took  Cassar*8 

^  Ave  Rtma  Immortalis:  Shtdiesfrom  the  Chreni" 
cks  cf  Rome.  By  Fhuids  Marion  Crawford.  The 
My^^"^"  Company,  New  York.    Two  Volumes.   |6. 


place ;  the  stem  fathers  who  made  the  Em- 
pire possible ;  the  nobles  whose  gorgeous  sins 
painted  Rome  with  the  iridescence  of  decay ; 
tiie  nameless  innocents  who  were  laid  asleep 
in  her  subterranean  passages  to  await  the 
revelation  of  a  fairer  city.  She  is  to  him 
what  Mona  Lisa  was  to  Pater,  an  emlxxii- 
ment  ^  of  strange  ,  thoughts  and  fantastic 
reveries  and  exquisite  passions."  Her  ro- 
mance begins  with  the  lives  of  a  few  wan- 
derers from  the  Alban  Mountains,  "  rough, 
rugged,  young  with  the  terrible  youth  of 
tiiose  days,  and  wise  only  with  the  wisdom 
of  nature.*'  When  they  reach  seven  low 
hills  by  a  turbid  river,  "  they  encamp  and 
they  dig  a  trench  and  build  huts.  Pales, 
protectress  of  flocks,  gives  her  name  to  the 
Palatine  Hill.  Rumon,  the  flowing  river, 
names  the  village  Rome,  and  Rome  names 
the  leader  Romulus,  the  Man  of  the  River, 
the  Man  of  the  Village  by  the  River.'*  Even 
in  these  dim  scenes  there  is  alwa3rs  one  man 
who  emerges  from  the  throng  and  is  remem- 
l>ered.  Mr.  Crawford  throws  the  high  light 
upon  the  actor  rather  than  upon  his  back- 
ground. Now  it  is  Horatius,  now  Lucretia, 
now  Virginius  and  his  daughter  in  the  Forum. 

<< Alexander  left  chaos  behind  him;  Caesar 
left  Europe.'*  Mr.  Crawford  writes  of  Julius 
Caesar  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  freshness 
of  treatment  that  re-create  the  subject  In 
the  chapter  on  the  City  of  Augustas  he  in- 
terprets the  Augustan  age,  or  a  prominent 
phase  of  it,  ttirough  the  elegant  and  self- 
conscious  Horace.  He  relates  the  story  of 
Horace  and  the  Bore  with  much  *  dramatic 
humor.  "  Any  one  may  see  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, and  many  know  exactly  how  Horace 
felt  from  the  moment  when  the  Bore  button- 
holed him,  at  the  comer  of  the  Julian  Basilica, 
till  his  final  deliverance,  near  tiie  come  r  of 
the  Triomphal  Road,  which  is  now  the  Via 
di  San  Gregotio.*' 

The  fourteen  chapters  on  the  Regions  are 
a  rich  condensation  of  the  life  of  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Rome.  "  Every  stone  has 
tasted  blood,  every  house  has  had  its  tragedy, 
every  shrub  and  tree  and  blade  of  grass  and 
wild  flower  has  sucked  life  from  death  and 
blossoms  on  a  grave.*'  The  very  stones  of 
the  streets  had  indeed  been  "  molten  lava,** 
the  hot  passions  of  two  thousand  years  mak- 
ing at  last  only  a  chill  pavement  for  the  fee^ 
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of  strangers.  On  the  site  of  Uie  Forum  the 
citizeiis  from  the  politically  opposed  Regions 
of  Monti  and  Trastevere  fought  bloody  bat- 
tles with  stones  on  appointed  feast-da3rs. 
The  Region  of  Trevi  is  eloquent  of  the  fierce 
deeds  of  the  Colonna  family,  always  at  war 
with  the  Orsini.  Their  warriors  are  now 
forgotten,  but  the  gentle  memory  of  their 
kinswoman  Vittoria  remains,  linked  forever 
with  that  of  Michelangelo.  Mr.  Crawford 
writes  justly  of  their  grave  friendship,  exon- 
erating them  from  the  conunonplaceness  of 
passion.  With  dramatic  picturesqueness  he 
tells  the  story  of  another  and  far  difEerent 
woman — Vittoria  Accoramboni — the  beauti- 
ful, baleful  White  Devil  of  Italy,  whose  life 
is  the  subject  of  the  sinister  play  by  Webster. 
Her  name  is  associated  with  the  Region  of 
Ponte.  In  that  same  Region  another  golden- 
haired  woman,  but  of  white  memory,  met  her 
death — Beatrice,  daughter  of  Francesco  Cend. 
The  palace  of  their  family  still  stands  in  the 
Region  of  Regola,  **  a  gloomy  place, .  .  .  one 
might  guess  that  a  dead  man's  curse  hangs 
over  it,  without  knowing  how  Francesco 
died.**  Near  it  is  the  litde  church  of  Sanf 
Aogelo  in  Pescheria,  where  Rienzi  held  his 
Vigil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Mr.  Crawford  por- 
trays his  character,  and  gives  a  short,  vivid 
ouUine  of  his  life,  that  would  well  bear  am- 
plifying in  a  novel.  Throughout  these  chap- 
ters on  the  Regions  are  rich  scenes  which 
seem  like  a  page  from  fiction.  The  sty!e  of 
the  book  is  warm  and  brilliant,  sometimes 
producing  a  glow  of  color,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fatal  supper  in  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  Negroni,  where  the  beautiful  Vanozza 
sat  with  her  two  sons,  Gandia  and  Cxsare 
Borgia.  .  The  picture  is  full  of  heat  and  light 
and  perfume  and  evil  mystery. 

But  there  are  other  memories  than  those 
of  crime  in  the  haunted  streets  and  in  the 
sweet,  ancient  gardens.  In  the  Region  of 
Trastevere  stands  the  Monastery  of  Sant' 
Onofrio,  where  weary  Tasso  came  to  end 
his  strange,  imhappy  life.  **  It  was  far  from 
the  streets  and  thoroughfares  in  olden  times, 
and  the  quiet  sadness  of  its  garden  called  up 
the  infinite  melancholy  of  the  poor  poet,  who 
drew  his  last  breath  of  the  fresh  open  air 
under  the  old  tree  at  the  comer,  and  saw 
Rome  the  last  time  as  he  turned  and  walked 
painfully  back  to  the  little  room  where  he 
was  to  die."  In  the  same  Region  Raphael 
passed  from  the  Vatican  to  Uie  house  of  the 
Fornarina,  by  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
from  a  heavenly  art  to  an  over-bright  earthly 


love.  The  peace  of  art  brooded  always  in 
the  churches  of  Rome,  even  while  her  streets 
were  hot  with  blood.  In  writing  of  the 
artists  whose  names  are  forever  associated 
with  Trastevere,  Mr.  Crawford  is  led  to  con- 
trast the  age  Uiat  produced  them  with  the 
present  century,  finding  that  modem  education 
which  tends  to  crush  individuality,  favors  the 
growth  of  science  alone,  and  science  is  made 
to  serve  the  financial  spirit  **  In  old  times, 
when  a  discovery  was  made,  men  asked, 
<  What  does  it  mean  ?  To  what  win  it  lead  ?' 
Now  the  first  question  is,  <  What  will  it  be 
worth  ?'  This  does  not  detract  from  science* 
but  it  shows  the  general  tendency  of  men*s 
thoughts,  and  it  explains  why  there  are  no 
artists  like  Michelangelo,  nor  literary  men 
like  Shakespeare,  in  our  times.*' . 

Mr.  Crawford's  opinions  on  this  and  other 
subjects,  tiiough  given  with  a  certain  non- 
chalance, add  to  the  interest  of  his  Rome  to 
those  who  know  him  only  as  a  novelist  He 
defends  the  Jesuits  in  a  strong  paragraph, 
though  he  cites  a  humorous  legend  to  show 
in  what  discredit  they  are  held  in  Rome. 

In  the  chapter  on  Leo  XI II.  Mr.  Crawford 
draws  a  well-balanced  picture  of  the  Pope 
and  hb  surroundings.  The  chapter  on  St 
Peter's  closes  the  book.  From  the  dome  oi 
the  greatest  church  in  Christendom  «<you 
look  down  on  what  ruled  half  the  world  by 
force  for  ages,  and  on  what  rules  the  other 
half  to-day  by  faith.  ...  A  thousand  vol- 
umes have  been  written  about  it  by  a  thour 
sand  wise  men.  A  word  will  tell  what  it  has 
been — the  heart  of  the  world." 


Poets  and  Theology* 

"  The  Great  Poets  and  Theh-  Theology,"  by 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  President  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  which  we 
very  briefly  referred  to  when  it  appeared, 
deserves  special  commendation  for  its  merits 
as  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
greatest  poets,  ancient  and  modem.  Acting, 
consciously  or  not,  on  the  classic  Roman 
mie  that  a  dinner-party  should  not.  consist 
of  fewer  than  the  Graces  or  more  than  the 
Muses^  Dr.  Strong  has  bidden  nine  to  his 
board — Homer,  Virgil,  Dante ;  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Goethe;  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson.  His  aim  is  simply  to  introduce 
to  them  the  stranger  who  desires  to  profit  by 


>  TA4  Great  Poets  and  Tkdr  Thioltfy,    By 
Steong.   American  Baptist  Publication  society, 
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die  acquaintance.  One,  therefore,  does  not 
kx^  to  him  for  the  subtleties  of  criticism,  bat 
simply  for  the  outlines  of  good  information. 
This  is  what  the  reader  will  find — a  book  of 
first  lessons  in  this  department  of  literature. 
As  such,  it  is  so  well  conceived  and  executed 
diat  many  who  already  know  something  of 
the  subjects  will  find  it  instructive  to  them. 
Devotees  of  Browning  will  be  edified  by  Dr. 
Strong's  account  of  his  conversion  to  their 
faith.  We  commend  particularly  the  chapter 
on  Dante,  too  long  depreciated  among  Prot- 
estants, because  misunderstood  We  think 
Dr.  Strong  has  used  the  wrong  word  in  say- 
ing that  the  work  of  Homer  has  <*  possibly  " 
been  added  to;  undoubtedly  it  has  been. 
The  only  other  word  of  criticism  that  we  care 
to  set  down  is  that  the  great  poets  are  not 
permitted  to  testify  of  their  theology  without 
rather  more  of  rebuttal  from  the  modem 
orthodox  side  than  seems  to  be  called  for  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  This,  however,  though 
less  to  our  liking,  will  doubtiess  be  to  many 
an  additi<mal  recommendation. 

University  Problems ' 

Under  this  title  President  Gilman  has  inr 
duded  a  half-score  of  addresses,  given  for 
the  most  part  at  university  seats  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Some  of  these  are 
largely  historical,  and  deal  with  problems 
sotved  or  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  as  his  inaugurals 
before  the  University  of  California  in  1872 
and  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1876,  his  semi-centennial  address  before  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  m  1897, 
and  his  paper  on  **  Modem  Progress  in  Medi- 
cine," given  at  Hartford  in  1898.  Gibers 
treat  such  fundamental  themes  as  «<  The  Util- 
ity of  Universities,"  "  The  Characteristics  of 
a  University,*'  and  "Higher  Education  in 
die  United  States.**  All  .are  characterized 
by  the  broad  and  clear  vision,  the  grasp  of 
principles  and  attention  to  details,  the  per- 
spicacity,  vigor,  and  soimd  sense  which  Dr. 
Gilman  so  amply  exhibits  in  his  high  office. 

In  our  country  there  are  universities  and 
universities,  some  in  reality  and  some  in 
name,  differing  as  much  as  a  captain  in  the 
r^^nlar  army  and  a  captain  of  the  militia. 
It  is  the  problems  of  the  genuine  university 
with  which  Dr.  Gilman  is  concerned.  One 
of  these  is  sectarianism.     In  foresight  of  the 

*  UnivtrJity  Problems  in  the  United  StaUs.  By 
I>aixiel  Coit  Gilmam,  LL.Dn  President  of  the  Johns 
Uo^dns  University.    (The  Century  Company,  New 


projects  now  taking  form  at  Washington  in 
this  direction,  he  said  at  Harvard  in  1886, 
"It  would  be  a  misfortune  and  an  injury,  as 
I  believe,  to  the  religious  progress  of  the 
country  if  each  of  the  denominations  into 
which  the  evangelical  world  is  divided  were 
to  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  a  university 
under  its  own  sectarian  name.**  Related  to 
this,  and  also  to  other  interests,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  endowments.  Few  rather  than  many 
universities  is  our  need,  %z,ys  Dr.  Gilman, 
"but  we  need  them  strong."  Local  or  in- 
dividual ambitions,  as  well  as  sectarian  rivalry, 
tend  to  scattering  and  weakness,  while  a  wise 
enlargement  of  existing  foundations  will  do 
more  good  than  thrice  the  expenditure  upon 
new  ones. 

Shall  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
National  University  at  Washington?  Dr. 
Gilman  evidentiy  does  not,  but  proposes  an 
alternative  plan — simply  to  enlarge  the  opera- 
'tions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  so  as  to 
include  certain  specific  courses  of  instruction 
and  research,  open  to  all  persons  giving  proof 
of  fitness  to  pursue  them.  Thus  a  learned 
society  exactiy  answering  to  the  classical  idea 
of  a  universi^  may  be  developed  around  the 
nucleus  now  existing  **  with  less  friction,  less 
expense,  less  peril,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
more  permanent  and  widespread  advantages 
to  the  country  than  by  a  dozen  denominar 
tional  seminaries,  or  one  colossal  University 
of  the  United  States.*'  Eminentiy  wise  as  is 
this  expert  advice,  we  fear  it  is  wasted  on 
those  who  are  hankering  for  something  big, 
and  for  the  distinction  gained  by  pushing  it 

On  the  problem  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  Dr.  Gilman  reserves  his  judgment, 
while  stating  the  different  views  with  the  inti- 
mation that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said,  and  that  the  development,  around  some  ex- 
isting college  for  women,  of  a  woman's  imiver- 
sity  is  '*  not  impossible  nor  undesirable."  As 
regards  the  problem  of  residence,  he  is  not 
satisfied  either  with  the  dormitories  or  the 
lack  of  them,  and  looks  forward  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  student  homes  "  with  many  of  those 
charms  which  made  conventual  and  subse- 
quenUy  collegiate  life  attractive," 

While  Dr.  Gilman  repeatedly  declares  that 
the  ancient  definition,  Societas  magistrorum 
et  discipulorum  (a  im!on  of  masters  and 
pupils),  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
university,  he  insists  on  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures by  which  such  a  union  bespeaks  fidelity 
to  its  ideal,  such  as  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  for  the  discovery  and  encour- 
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agement  of  unusual  talent,  devotion  to  litera* 
ture,  the  defense  of  ideality,  a  high  standard 
of  professional  learning,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  spirit  of  repose.  In  his  address  at  tbt 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  he  names  as  the 
four  university  watchwords,  "Letters,  Sci- 
ence, Christianity,  Politics."  The  university 
<*  looks  forward  to  the  simplification  of  relig- 
ious faith,  and  the  supremacy  of  those  Chris- 
tian doctrines  which  transcend  denominations 
and  sects."  It  ii  also  "  bound  to  study  the 
functions  of  the  State  aod  the  conditions  of 
public  prosperity,  and  to  bring  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  the  world  to  bear  upon  the 
political  and  social  problems  which  occasion 
solicitude  to  every  patriot" 

One  of  the  not  least  important  un.versity 
problems  in  America  is  one  which  Dr.  Gilman 
does  not  explicitly  name  (though  it  is  involved 
in  his  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
voice  of  the  imiversities  shall  direct  the  whole 
course  of  public  education  from  the  primary 
school  upward).  The  reforms  in  the  gram- 
mar-school curriculum  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  New  England  through  the  influence 
of  the  associated  colleges  plainly  indicate 
that  it  is  only  by  associated  action  that  the 
universities  can  make  their  influence  similarly 
efiFective  upon  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  For 
tnis  purpose,  and  others  which  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  as  requiring  an  educated 
public  opinion  for  the  condition  of  National 
welfare,  the  foremost  problem  seems  to  be  in 
the  expansion  of  the  original  university  idea 
of  a  ** society  of  teachers  and  pupils"  in'o  a 
«( concert  of  powers,*'  whose  voices,  now  scat- 
tered, shall  speak  as  one. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
a  passage  in  President  Oilman's  inaugural 
before  the  University  of  California  in  1872, 
in  which  he  prophetically  contemplates  that 
transfer  of  the  world's  interest  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  which  furnished 
the  theme  of  a  widely  read  commencement 
address  in  1898.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  this  volume 
could  be  got  into  the  hands  of  many  ambitious 
or  benevolent  persons,  whose  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity needs  transformation  into  a  high 
ideal. 


Sir  Walter  Besant  is  accompanying  Sir 
Charles  Warren  on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  he  has  always  been  inter- 
ested. In  1868,  indeed.  Sir  Walter  was  act- 
ing as  Secretary  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 


Fund,  and  most  of  the  editing  of  the  reports 
of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  published  under  the 
title  of  «« Survey  of  Western  Palestine,'*  was 
done  by  him.  A  concise  summary  of  the  work 
of  this  survey  was  published  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant  in  1886,  under  the  tide  "Twenty* 
one  Years'  Work  in  the  Holy  Land." 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  thb  head  weie  received 
by  The  Ontkwk  during  the  week  ending  December 
23.  Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books 
ReceiTed  in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This 
weekly  report  of  current  literature  will  be  supple- 
mented by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  worlo.] 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Thi  Student's  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Professor 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  stands  apart  in  a  dass  by  itself 
from  the  lives  of  Christ  commonly  read.  It 
is  a  compact  and  predominantly  critical  pres- 
entation of  historical  facts  in  clear  distino- 
tion  from  devotional  lessons  or  theological 
discussions.  As  such,  it  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students,  as  its  title  implies, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  their  existinfi^ 
apparatus  for  Biblical  study.  While  con- 
servative in  its  conclusions  upon  mooted 
points,  it  is  conspicuously  free  from  theologi- 
cal bias.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  Gospel  records  are  not  in  every  part  of 
equal  historic  value,  or  that  there  have  been 
«( unconscious  or  even  designed  alterations** 
of  the  primitive  oral  tradition,  or  that  the 
Virgin  Birth  (the  historicity  of  which  is  main- 
tained)  is  in  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
divini^  of  Christ.  Professor  Gilbert  takes 
account  of  all  critical  objections,  and  strongly 
maintains  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  four  evangelists.  But  he  reminds  us  that 
the  Christ  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  writ- 
ten Gospel.  «♦  The  power  of  Christianity  is 
His  spiritual  presence;  and  not  the  inspiration 
or  the  infallibility  of  the  story  of  His  earthly 
life."  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Sprague  has  written  a  little 
book  entitled  Spiritual  Consciousness,  as 
*<  the  outcome  of  an  independent  search  for 
the  spiritual  viewpoint"  It  is  doubtless 
true,  as  he  insists,  that  a  normal  human  life 
is  conditioned  on  a  spiritual  view  of  life. 
But  we  strongly  object  to  the  author*s  un- 
ethical notion  of  the  spiritual  Genuine 
spiritual  experiences  are  not  realized  except 
by  the  will  to  do  so ;  that  is,  the  spiritual  is 
the  ethical  product  of  ethical  choice.  So  the 
Beatitudes 'exhibit  it,  and  Mr.  Sprague  ia 
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food  of  appealing  to  Jesus  as  our  leader  in 
the  ways  of  the  Spirit  Yet  he  tells  us  that 
**  genuine  ^iritual  experiences  are  born  in  a 
realm  above  the  personal,  and  come  spontap 
neously  to  those  alone  who  have  ceased  s'riv- 
ing  after  results  of  their  own  individual 
choosing."  As  to  this,  see  John  viL,  17. 
For  the  development  of  spiritual  conscious- 
ness Jesus  habitually  communed  with  God 
as  a  Being  other  than  himself.  Of  this  there 
is  no  intimation  by  Mr.  Sprague,  who  indeed 
speaks  of  God  as  Spirit,  but  apparently 
r^ards  ^  the  Divine  *'  as  an  impersonal  soul 
of  all  things.  The  theory  of  mental  healing 
which  he  connects  with  these  conceptions  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  Divine  transcends  the 
space  here  available  for  criticism.  In  part 
it  is  doubtless  correct;  in  part  it  is  equally 
open  to  doubt  with  his  statement  that  **  the 
early  Christians  enjoyed  practical  immunity 
from  disease,  for  the  disciples  then  possessed 
the  gift  of  healing.**  For  the  contrary  see 
I  Corinthians  xi.,  30.  (Published  by  Frank 
H.  Sprague,  Wollaston,  Mass.) 

TA€  Christ:  A  Poetical  Study  of  His  Life 
fr^m  Advent  to  Ascension^  by  O.  C.  Auringer 
and  J.  Oliver  Smith,  is  of  unequal  merit  in  its 
various  parts.  There  are  some  very  good 
lyrical  pieces,  as  <«  Bethany  "  and  "  Gethsem- 
ane."  The  first  stanza  of  *«The  Manger" 
is  good  poetry ;  the  last  is  rhymed  prose. 
It  is  inexcusable  to  employ  "  wisting "  as 
equivalent  to  "knowing,"  and  a  rhymer  is 
hard  put  to  it  who  has  to  make  **  'cept "  do 
duty  for  « except"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Tlu  Christ  Question  Settled;  or^  Jesus^ 
Man^  Medium^  Martyr  :  A  Symposium,  etc,, 
and  What  the  Spirits  Say  Alwut  It,  by  J.  M. 
Peebles,  M.D.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
author,  a  leader  among  Spiritualists,  seems 
to  be  to  put  down  the  **  unscholarly  chatter  " 
of  a  few  Spiritualists  who  regard  Jesus  as  a 
mythical,  not  a  historical,  person.  His  own 
view  b  that  Jesus  was  "  not  an  intellectually 
brilliant  character,  but  an  ethical  religionist 
who  kept  the  Jewish  law,"  and  that  the  true 
founder  of  Christianity,  as  it  now  exists,  was 
PauL  (Banner  of  Light  Publishing  Company, 

B06tO3.) 

Seekers  After  God,  by  William  Preston 
Johnston,  is  a  l>ook  of  sonnets,  mostiy  upon 
individual  characters.  Generally  correct  in 
poetic  form,  littie  more  can  be  said  of  it  than 
that  it  appropriately  characterizes  those  whom 
it  commemorates.  (John  P.  Morton  ^  Co., 
LoiUsvUle,  Ky.) 


Things  of  Northfteld,  and  Othir  Things 
that  Should  Be  in  Every  Churchy  by  Dr. 
David  Gregg,  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Brooklyn,  is  a  collection 
of  hve  discourses  which  he  preached  to  his 
congregation  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Moody *s 
annual  Bible  Conference.  They  are  the  ser- 
mons of  one  who  has  come  down  from  the 
mount,  and  wishes  things  on  the  plain  of 
common  life  to  be  conformed  to  the  pattern 
shown  upon  the  mount  (£.  B.  Treat  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

The  New  Testament  Emphasised:  Based 
upon  a  Study  of  the  Original  Greek  Text, 
by  the  Rev.  Horace  £.  Morrow.  The  author 
aims  to  indicate  by  varieties  of  type  the 
emphasis  as  it  exists  in  the  Greek  original, 
modified  by  the  requirements  of  correct 
elocutionary  reading.  His  work  comes  to  us 
with  high  commendations  both  from  minis- 
ters and  elocutionists,  and  evinces  in  no  smaU 
degree  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  Nev- 
ertheless it  requires  considerable  improve- 
ment in  order  to  attain  desirable  conformity 
with  its  ideal.  We  take  for  illustratioa  the 
passage  at  which  we  chanced  to  open  the 
book,  beginning  at  Luke  xxiv.,  29,  and  itali- 
cize the  words  printed  in  full-faced  type  as 
specially  emphatic : 

29.  "  The  day  \sfar  spent"  "  Far  spent " 
is  the  translation  of  a  single  word,  iccicXi/ceKt 
and  therefore  **  spent "  is  as  emphatic  as  far. 

34.  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed:'  «»Is 
risen  "  is  the  emphatic  word  here,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Greek  verb  riyipOtf  beading  the 
clause.  *^  Eisen  is  the  Lord  indeed,-*  would 
exactiy  represent  it  "Indeed"  is  al«?ays 
emphatic,  and  hardly  requires  marking. 

36.  «  As  they  thus  spake."  The  whole 
clause  is  emphatic,  not  "  thus  "  separately. 

44.  "  Written  ...  in  the  psalms  concern- 
ing me."  The  emphasis  here  belongs  not 
to  "psalms"  but  to  "me,"  as  is  shown  by 
the  Greek  emphatic  form  ifiov, 

46.  «  To  rise . . .  tiie  third  day.**  "  Third  " 
is  no  more  emphatic  in  the  original  than 
"  day." 

47.  "That  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations."  The  Greek  verb  KrfpvxOrjvaij 
heading  the  clause,  indicates  that  the  empha- 
sis begins  on  "preached;"  "all"  is  not 
emphatic  by  itself  apart  from  "nations." 

Imperfectiy  as  the  author's  des'gn  is  real- 
ized, we  still  regard  his  work  as  likely  to 
help  a  very  large  class  of  persons,  both  in  the 
pulpits  and  in  the  pews^  to  read  much  more 
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intelligently  than  they  at  present  do,  especially 
if  tbey  give  heed  to  the  sensible  directions 
of  the  Preface.  The  author  properly  warns 
all  who  use  his  book  that  its  markings  are 
intended  as  a  guide  only,  and  not  to  be  used 
mechanically,  but  with  all  the  natural  play  of 
the  voice  in  subordination  to  the  intellect  and 
the  feelings.  (Charles  Reynolds,  Middletown, 
Conn.) 

Five  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  of  this  city,  at  Wednesday  noon 
services  during  Lent,  and  related  to  each 
other  both  in  theme  and  treatment,  have  been 
published  by  Thomas  Whittaker  (New  York; 
under  the  title  Psyche:  A  Study  of  the  Soul, 
Dr.  Huntington  touches  no  subject  upon 
which  he  does  not  throw  the  light  of  his 
singularly  luc'd  and  luminous  thought. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  minister  of 
All  Souls' (Unitarian)  Church  in  New  York, 
has  published  by  request  a  series  of  dis- 
courses given  last  winter  upon  The  Great 
Affirmations  of  Religion,  The  sub-title  de- 
scribes it  as  <*An  Introduction  to  Real  Relig- 
ion, Not  for  Beginners,  but  for  Beginners 
Again  '* — that  is,  for  thoughtful  minds  in  an 
eclipse  of  faith.  It  is  a  book  to  be  com- 
mended to  such  as  are  <*  crying  for  the  light " 
amid  intellectual  clouds  created  by  the  con- 
flicting ctUTcnts  of  science  and  the  creeds. 
It  is  thoroughly  constructive,  with  few  traces 
of  a  controversial  element,  mainly  in  satirical 
allusions.  We  shall  not  score  Mr.  Slicer  for 
his  inability  to  see  anything  but  unreason  in 
Trinitarianism,  which  he  chooses,  unreason- 
ably as  we  think,  to  regard  as  standing  or 
falling  with  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed. 
He  goes  far  to  make  amends  for  it  in  saying, 
as  his  fellow-Unitarian,  Dr.  Hedge,  said  long 
ago,  that  *'  Athanasius  was  right  when  .  .  . 
he  declared  that  Jesus  was  <  very  God  out  of 
very  God.' "  This,  of  course,  is  said  from 
the  point  of  view  which  regards  ethical  na- 
ture, whether  human  or  divine,  as  the  same 
nature  in  man  and  God,  differing  only  as 
finite  and  infinite.  But  Mr.  Slicer  will  have 
none  of  the  phrase  "mere  man,'*  because 
there  is  no  such  thing;  the  substance,  or 
underlying  ground,  the  animating  principle 
of  all  existence,  is  divine.  Mr.  Slicer's 
philosophy  is  monistic :  "  aU  dualism  is  the 
failure  of  philosophic  courage."  He  boldly 
declares  that  "the  Universe  is  a  conscious 
mind  " — pantheistic,  some  object,  yet  in  line 
with  the  sa3ring  of  Principal  Fair  bairn,  cer- 
tainly no  pantheist,  "  Nature  is  spirit."  "  The 
sum  of  being,  whose  name  is  God,"  says  Mr. 


Slicer,  in  line  with  Professor  Royce,  also  not 

a  pantheist,  saying,  "  The  « City  of  God '  is 

God,  while  its  citizens  are  free  and  finite 

individuals."     The    fundamental    principle 

maintained  by  Mr.  Slicer,  as  the  common 

ground  both  of  science  and  religion,  is  that 

"  there  is  but  one  energy,  and  all  forces  are 

modes  of  its  manifestation."    We   zxft  not 

human  yet,  as  Mr.  Slicer  repeatedly  affirms. 

The  use  of  religion  is  to  humanize  us,  help. 

ing  to 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

In  this  **  regeneration  from  below  upward  " 
Jesus  leads,  and  forms  the  type  of  what  a 
human  soul  may  attain  to  *<  in  moral  coales- 
cence with  the  divine."  He  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  <*He  has  passed  from 
being  an  imperial  fact  to  being  an  imperative 
ideal"  In  reading  the  two  discourses  on 
<<  The  Affirmation  concerning  Jesus  "one can- 
not avoid  noticing  that  Mr.  Slicer  finds  vital 
truth  in  many  a  New  Testament  sajring  for 
which  a  class  of  Unitarians  have  no  use. 
With  less  fervor  than  Stopford  Brooke,  and 
more  humor  than  James  Martineau,  we  class 
him  spiritually  and  intellec  ually  with  them. 
The  aim  of  these  discourses  expresses  itself 
in  a  sentence  of  a  prayer  which  closes  one  of 
them :  ^  Bring  near  unto  us  the  knowledge 
of  thy  Son,  and  let  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
so  move  our  hearts  that  we  shall  abandon 
ourselves  wholly  to  God  in  his  Christ" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Among  the  currents  of  spiritual  power 
generated  by  the  remarkable  life  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  one  of  much  public  significance  is  ^e 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectureship  in  Harvard 
University.  Among  the  students  whom  Dr. 
Brooks  powerfully  impressed  was  Noble,  of 
the  class  of  1 885,  a  man  of  admirable  charac- 
ter, equally  fond  of  athletics  and  intellectual 
pursuits.  After  graduating,  he  studied  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge  until  his  health  failed. 
Years  of  rest  and  travel  ended  in  his  death 
in  1 8%.  His  wife,  a  kindred  spirit,  sought 
to  continue  the  mission  of  her  husband  by 
foundmg  this  lectureship  in  his  name,  **  to 
extend  the  influence  of  Jesus  as  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,'*  for  "  the  perfection 
of  the  spiritual  man  and  the  consecration  by 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  every  department  of 
human  thought  and  activity."  The  first 
course  of  lectures  upon  this  foundation  has 
just  been  published,  entitled  The  Message  of 
Christ  to  Manhood,    Seldom,  if  ever,  is  a 
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more  distingidshed  corps  of  lecturers  brought 
tof^ether  than  in  this  volume,  in  which  the 
Message  of  Christ  to  the  Individual  Man,  to 
Human  Society,  to  the  Will,  to  the  Scholar,  to 
the  Inner  Life,  and  to  the  Family,  is  set  forth 
by  Professors  A.  V.  G.  Allen  and  F.  G.  Pea- 
body,  Dr.  Munger  and  President  Hyde,  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Bishop  Potter,  succes- 
sively. And  so,  through  the  life  of  his  devoted 
disciple,  perpetual  efEect  in  the  University 
has  been  given  to  the  life  of  Harvard's  greatest 
preacher  for  the  pointing  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  students  to  the  wellspring  of  life 
divine  in  Jesus.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

Suggestions  toward  an  Applied  Science  of 
Sociology^  by  Edward  Payson  Payson,  is 
more  nearly  a  book  on  metaph3rsics  than 
upon  social  science.  The  author  attempts 
to  construct  a  theory  of  man*s  relation  to 
the  universe  which  is  neither  distinctly  mate- 
rialistic nor  distinctly  spirituaL  His  general 
view,  however,  is  that  the  ph3rsical  side  of 
man's  activities  is  the  one  to  which  society 
can  most  helpfully  address  itself,  and  he 
consistently  urges  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  public  philanthropy  by  which  all  the  sub- 
merged and  hampered  children  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, and  subjected  in  every  way  to  such  an 
environment  as  shall  develop  their  powers. 
The  book  is  more  in  line  with  German  than 
American  radicalism,  as  American  radicalism 
stops  short  with  public  provision  for  the 
higher  life  of  man,  and — in  the  West  espe- 
cially— reduces  to  a  minimum  public  pro- 
vision for  material  wants.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

POEMS 

Mrs.  Trask's  poem  Under  King  Constan- 
tine  has  passed  into  a  fifth  edition ;  and  in 
tills  latest  form  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
holiday  books,  although  it  comes  at  the  very 
end  of  the  procession.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington's  slender  volume  of 
verse,  A  Sonnet  and  a  Dream ^  may  occasion 
some  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
know  him  only  as  the  eminently  successful 
beaul  of  a  great  city  parish,  as  an  organizer 
of  unusual  force,  and  as  the  most  influential 
debater  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington is  all  these  things  and  much  more. 
Behind  his  statesmanlike  breadth  of  view 
and  his  lucidity  of  mind  there  is  a  genuine 
poetic  quality — a  fervor  of  spirit  which  at 


times  flashes  through  his  discussions  and 
illuminates  his  work.  In  this  tiny  volume 
there  are  many  evidences  of  the  fervor  of  his 
nature,  of  his  poetic  feeling,  and  of  certain 
sacred  experiences  in  his  own  life  which  find 
no  expression  in  words,  but  which  contribute 
to  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  thought 
Dr.  Huntington  is  especiaUy  happy  in  his  use 
of  the  sonnet  form;  and  there  is  a  tonic 
quality  in  these  brief,  condensed,  and  clear- 
cut  verses.  They  are  notable  for  definite- 
ness,  clearness,  and  sanity;  and  they  have 
all  the  more  of  comfort  and  light  in  them 
because  they  have  their  roots  in  dark  experi- 
ences. Dr.  Huntington  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  life  easily,  nor  does  he  ¥mte 
about  it  fluently.  Its  tragedy  is  open  before 
him ;  the  object  of  its  grief  he  has  fe't  him- 
selt  He  writes,  therefore,  soberly  and  with 
a  touch  of  pathos,  and  yet  alwa3rs  with  a 
resolute  and  contagious  fadth.  (The  Marion 
Press,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.) 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

The  latest  volume  in  the  biographical  edi- 
tion of  Thackeray's  works  contains  The 
Christmas  Books^  and  very  appropriately 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  edge  of  the 
holidays.  The  introduction,  which  covers 
the  period  from  1847  to  1855,  is  delightful 
for  its  illustrations,  which  are  full  of  the 
Thackeray  quality,  and  also  for  the  informa- 
tion which  it  throws  upon  the  occasions  and 
circumstances  which  suggested  the  writing  of 
the  different  stories.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.) 

M.  Rostand's  huge  success  witH  the  play 
<«  Cyrano  de  Beigerac  "  has  naturally  attracted 
other  writers  to  the  subject  The  novel  by 
Louis  Gallet  called  Captain  Satan;  or^  The 
Adventures  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac^  has  the 
merit  of  not  imitating  the  play  at  all  closely, 
while  it  differs  from  the  actual  history  of  the 
real  Cyrano  also  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
than  does  the  play.  It  is  a  lively  tale  some- 
thing after  the  Dumas  type,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  although  it  has  no  approach  to 
greatness  in  any  way.  (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

SCIENCE 

Professor  William  H.  Chandler,  of  Uhigh 
University,  has  edited  a  three-volume  work  of 
reference,  an  epitome  of  universal  knowledge, 
called  Chandler" s  Encyclopedia.  Many  emi- 
nent scientists  and  writers  have  contributed 
and  assisted.    We  believe  that  editor  and 
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publishers  are  right  in  holding  that  there  is 
a  place  for  a  moderate-sized,  moderate-priced 
encyclopaedia,  which  shall  have  a  wide  range 
in  subject  and  shall  aim  at  comprehensive- 
ness rather  in  the  number  of  subjects  treated 
than  in  the  length  of  the  articles.  If  we  were 
to  criticise  a  work  which  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  done  excellently,  it  would  be  to  the 
efiEect  that  the  editor  has  sometimes  carried 
this  idea  to  an  extreme ;  it  would  be  possible 
to  eliminate  some  scores  of  unimportant  titles 
and  use  the  space  gained  to  advantage  in 
lengthening  other  articles.  In  the  direction 
of  science  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  tested  die  book  to  some 
extent  in  the  field  of  American  biography 
and  have  not  found  it  lacking.  There  are 
many  good  maps  and  hundreds  of  illustrations 
— the  latter  unequal  in  quality.  (Peter  F. 
Collier,  New  York.) 

The  American  Woods ^  by  Romeyn  B. 
Hough,  is  more  than  a  text-book ;  it  is,  one 
may  almost  say,  a  portable  cabinet  as  well 
With  the  explanatory  and  descriptive  matter 
are  sent  out  neatly  prepared  cards  containing 
each  three  thinly  cut  specimen  sections  of  the 
actual  wood,  cut  transversely,  radially,  or 
tangentially.  These  specimens  are  beautiful 
to  the  eye  in  themselves,  and  teach  the  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  wood-fiber  better  than 
could  any  amount  of  printed  text  The  vol- 
ume, apart  from  the  specimens,  is  compact 
with  all  possible  scientific  and  industrial  in- 
formation about  the  twenty-six  varieties  of 
American  woods  considered  in  this,  which  is 
Part  I.  qf  a  work  the  completion  of  which 
will,  we  hope,  not  lack  support  (R.  B.  Hough, 
Lowville,  N.  Y.) 

TRAVEL  AND  EXPLORATION 

The  first  authentic  information  about  the 
diminutive  races  of  Central  Africa  came,  we 
believe,  from  the  £min  Reiief  Expedition, 
although  the  existence  of  such  tribes  had 
been  noted  and  rumored  by  previous  ex- 
plorers. Captain  Guy  Burrows,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  was  called 
by  his  duties  to  the  great  territory  through 
which  the  so-called  pigmies  are  scattered,  in- 
terspersed curiously  among  tribes  of  ordinary 
natives.  His  book.  The  Land  of  the  Pigmies, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  little  people, 
but  contains  a  readable  account  of  extended 
exploration  and  a  still  more  readable  study 
of  African  manners,  customs,  and  supersti* 
tions.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  furnishes  an 
introduction  which  throws  much  needed  light 


on  the  recent  history  and  prospects  of  tbe 
Congo  State.  Mr.  Stanley  repudiates  with 
some  indignation  the  lately  advanced  idea 
that  the  Congo  Free  State  is  among  the 
(« dying  nations,*'  and  advances  many  facts 
which  go  far  to  show  that  its  future  is  bright 
Captain  Burrows's  l>ook  is  written  in  a  manly 
and  simple  way.  It  is  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

In  the  volume  called  First  Steps  in  the 
History  of  Our  Country  the  authors,  Dr.  W. 

A.  Mowry  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Mowry,  have  fol- 
lowed the  original  idea  of  telling  thecountry^s 
story  in  thirty-seven  biographical  narratives. 
Beginning  with  Columbus  and  ending  with 
Clara  Barton  and  Thomas  Edison,  dieae 
simply  told  stories  are  decidedly  of  a  char- 
acter to  interest  the  young  scholar.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  Life  of  Charles  SUwart  Pamell^  by 

B.  Barry  O^Brien,  is  a  capital  piece  of  work. 
The  narrative  is  aglow  with  the  author's 
enthusiasm  both  for  the  leader  and  the  cause, 
but  the  warmth  of  this  devotion  does  not  at 
the  critical  point  turn  a  wholesome  biography 
into  an  unwholesome  eulogy.  It  b  a  satis- 
factory biography  of  a  remarkable  man,  and 
presents  in  vivid  outline  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chapters  in  modem*  English  history. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Books  Received 

Per  the  week  tntUng  December  so 
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Forman,  S.  E.    First  Lessons  in  Civics.   60  cts. 
Eutr  pins.    Edited  br  T.  C.  Hazzard.    75  cts. 
Rogers,  L.  C.    French  Sight  Reading.   ^0  cts. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  BOOK,  GOUVBRNEUR,  N.  Y. 

Bracdon,  Claude  Fayette.    The  Golden  Person  in  the 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  h  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

HaU,  Newman.    An  Autobiography.    S3. 

DOUBLBDAY  h  M^CLURB  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Smith,  George  Adam.    The  Life  of  Henry  DnunaMnd. 
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Stickney,  J.  H..  and  Ralph  flofifmann.    Bird  World. 
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Physical  Geography.    Sl.40. 
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Rogers,  Arthur.    Men  and  Movements  in  tlie  ^ngHf*» 
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The  More  Excellent  Way.   Compiled  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lyttelton  Gell. 
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Neff,  Silas  S.    Talks  on  Education  and  Orsteni 
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Tennyson, Alfred.    Idylls ofthe Kl^. 
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Dr.  Harper  on  Theological  Seminaries 
No  man  in  the  conntry  is  better  fitted  to 
speak  on  Theological  Seminaries  than  Presi- 
dent IJarper,  of  Chicago  University.  He 
speaks  as  one  who  has  been  a  seminary  pro- 
fessor, who  all  his  life  has  been  a  specialist 
in  Biblical  study,  and  who  also  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  larger  world  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. Whether  right  or  wrong.  President 
Harper  expresses  a  conviction  which  ii  felt 
by  many  people,  and  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  mere 
destructive  criticism,  but  Dr.  Harper  is  not 
destructive.  His  words  are  so  important 
that  we  give  them  large  space  and  advise  a 
careful  reading.  They  are  quoted  from  the 
Chicago  ''  Standard :" 

There  is  still  another  readjnstment  needed; 
and  now  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  treading 
upon  dangerous  ground.  I  refer  to  the  work  of 
the  theological  faculty.  In  what  1  say,  however, 
I  have  nothing  in  mind  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
work  of  our  own  divinity  school  The  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  in  the  theological  schools  of 
all  Christian  denominations  is  practically  of  one 
t)pe.  The  variations  are  very  slight.  This  type 
is  that  which  has  come  from  the  New  England 
theological  seminary.  There  is  not  time  this 
evening  to  enter  upon  a  specific  criticism  of  this 
type  of  organization  and  arrangement  of  work. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  environment  in 
which  it  had  its  origin  has  utterly  changed,  while 
the  thing  itself  stands  almost  unchanged  in  a 
hundred  years.  There  is  great  unrest  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  practical  men,  but  as  well  of 
those  who  view  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scholarship,  with  respect  to  the  present  char- 
acter of  the  theological  seminaries  of  this  country. 
There  is  just  ground  for  the  complaint,  which  is 
now  becoming  general,  that  the  whole  question 
of  theological  instruction,  its  tendencies  and  its 
methods,  deserves  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation. 

7*he  theological  seminaries  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  times.  They  do  not  meet  the  demands 
of  itke  times.  They  are  not  preparing  men  for 
the  ministry  who  are  able  to  grapple  with  the 
Ktnation  in  which  the  Christian  Church  to-day 
finds  itself.  These  men  are  prepared,  perhaps, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  rural  parishes,  but  they 
are  for  the  mOst  part  unfitted  to  deal  with  the 
orban  problems.  The  old  and  artificial  distinction 
between  Old  Testament  exegesis  and  New  Testa- 
ment ezeg^is,  ecclesiastical  history  and  dogmat- 
ics, is  one  which  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
Old  Testament  student  takes  up  no  problem  that 
does  not  require  of  him  the  use  of  me  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  New  Testament  student  cannot 
deal  intelligently  with  a  single  subject  who  has 
not  considered  that  subject  in  all  its  details  from 
the  Old  Testament  point  of  view.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Biblical  theology  as  distinguished  from 


dogmatic  theology  has  produced  confusion  in 
the  organization.  One-third  to  one-half  of  the 
time  of  the  theological  student  is  wasted  in  this 
vain  effort  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  so-called  departments,  involving 
artificial  distinctions  which  exhaust  his  patience 
and  his  time. 

A  new  order  of  things  is  demanded,  and  the 
indications  seem  to  point  to  the  introduction  of 
this  new  order  of  things  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  coining  century;  but  meanwhile  we  are  diift- 
ing,  and  precious  time  is  being  lost.  I  raise  the 
question  whether  our  divinity  school  may  not  be 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  readjusting  the  work  of 
training  men  for  the  ministry  to  the  new  condi- 
tions which  exist  to-day.  To  do  this  will  require 
courage  and  great  skiU.  I  do  not  have  in  mind 
the  question  of  creed  or  doctrine.  My  thought 
relates  exclusively  to  the  form  and  method  of 
work,  the  extemal  situation  which  has  developed, 
and  the  eradication  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  artificial  method  now  employed  in  most  of 
our  divinity  schools  and  the  substitution  of  a 
true  university  method. 

A  Church  School 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
New  York  has  long  since  established  its  right 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  pioneer  churches 
in  philanthropic  work.  It  adso  may  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  first  churches  to  apply  the  best 
scientific  knowledge  to  its  work ;  to  place  all 
its  teaching  on  the  pedagogical  foundation ; 
to  grade  its  work  wherever  teaching  is  done, 
whether  intellectual  or  manual ;  and  perhaps 
to  this  application  of  the  best  principles  to 
chiu-ch  work  may  be  traced  its  great  success 
in  all  its  secular  work.  Its  sewing-school  is 
now  in  its  fourth  year.  The  sessions  of  the 
school  are  held  on  Saturday  morning,  and  the 
teaching  done  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
sewing  from  the  first  stitches  to  the  cutting 
and  making  of  dresses.  The  school  has  also 
made  a  connection  that  enables  it  to  carry 
on  its  work  in  connection  with  the  near-by 
working-girls'  club  under  teachers  from  the 
Teachers'  College.  In  connection  with  this 
special  department  of  sewing  music  has  a 
prominent  place.  In  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate departments  of  the  sewing-school 
kindergarten  songs  are  taught,  and  in  the 
advanced  department  at  each  session  the 
pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
best  music  rendered  by  the  best  piano  per- 
formers that  can  be  secured.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  sewing-school  each  child  con- 
tributes the  sum  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
cents,  according  to  the  grade  in  which  she 
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is  placed.  In  the  embroidery  course  the 
pupUs  give  their  services  as  teachers  in  the 
other  courses.  In  this  way  each  is  made 
to  feel  that  she  is  paying  at  least  in  part  for 
what  she  receives.  The  school  is  in  session 
at  the  Parish  House,  49  West  Twentieth 
Street,  from  ten  to  twelve.  Visitors  are  cor- 
dially received. 

A  Church  for  Deaf-Mutes 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  Christian  work 
than  that  among  the  deaf-mutes.  In  this 
line  of  service  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
D.D.,  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  indi- 
vidual in  this  country.  On  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  Bishop  Potter  conducted  the  con- 
secration ceremonies  of  St  Ann's  Church 
for  Deaf-Mutes,  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Of 
this  church  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  the  rector.  In 
the  audience  there  were  about  two  hundred 
deaf-mutes,  and  all  that  was  said  was  trans- 
lated into  their  language  for  them.  There 
was  no  singing,  and  the  church  has  no  place 
either  for  choir  or  organ.  This  new  church 
has  been  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  St 
Ann^s  old  church  in  Eighteenth  Street  It 
is  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  three  hundred.  Under  the  audi- 
torium is  a  large  room  intended  for  social 
work.  Other  men  in  New  York  have  wider 
fame  and  others  are  in  receipt  of  larger 
salaries,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  minister  in 
any  denomination  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  do  a  more  Christlike  work  than  the  ven- 
erable rector  of  St  Ann's,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  devotedly  served  those  who  are  so 
largely  secluded  from  commimication  with 
the  outside  world. 

Death  of  the  Pounder  of  the  Fulton  Street 

Prayer-Meeting 

For  many  years,  we  believe  since  the  re- 
markable revival  of  1858,  the  Fulton  Street 
Prayer-Meeting  has  been  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  New  York.  In  its  way  it  has  exerted 
an  influence  for  good  which  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
C.  Lamphier,  who  died  of  old  age  on  Mon- 
day, December  26.  Mr.  Lamphier  has  been 
a  very  interesting  figure  in  the  religious  life 
of  New  York.  At  one  time  he  was  a  tailor, 
but  that  was  in  the  da3rs  when  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  city  was  in  the  region  of  Maiden 
Lane.  His  religious  life  began  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  while  the  Rev.  E.  W.  An- 
drews, D.D.,  was  pastor.    Mr.  Lamphier  wa9 


a  member  of  the  choir  in  that  church,  and 
later  of  the  choir  of  Dr.  Cuyler*s  church,  then 
located  in  Market  Street  In  1857  he  gave 
up  his  business  and  b^^  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  missionary  work  in  New  Yorls, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
North  Dutch  Church.  After  that  time  he 
gave  himself  entirely  to  city  mission  wotk 
until  old  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
active  service.  In  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer- 
Meeting  he  was  a  familiar  figure,  and  in  its 
success  was  always  deeply  interested.  He 
was  a  good  example  of  what  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  a  single  object  may  do  in  the 
way  of  promoting  the  religious  life  of  a  great 
city. 

Missionaries  and  Christian  Unity 

The  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  not  only  the  pioneers  of  Christian  work 
on  the  frontier  of  civilization,  but  many  of 
them  are  among  the  best  scholars  and  tiie 
ablest  leaders  in  all  those  great  movements 
which  have  to  do  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
throughout  the  world.  In  many  ways  these 
facts  have  been  proven.  Missionaries,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  narrow  men.  Contact  with  un- 
christian nations  seems  to  enlarge  their  hori- 
zons and  give  them  a  truer  perspective  con- 
ceming  their  own  religion.  The  missionaries 
in  China  have  just  issued  a  notable  declara- 
tion concerning  Christian  unitjr.  The  sign- 
ers represent  almost  every  Protestant  denomi- 
nation and  nearly  every  Christian  nation. 
The  inception  of  the  declaration  is  said  to 
belong  to  Dr.  Griffith  John,  the  great  Eng- 
lish Congregational  missionary,  and  his  name 
heads  the  list  The  apparent  difference  in 
religion  due  to  the  diversity  of  sects  is  alwajrs 
an  obstacle  to  Christian  work,  especially  in 
the  foreign  field.  To  meet,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  this  influence,  this 
statement  is  issued.  It  is  signed  by  ten 
Congregationalists,  six  Baptists,  eighteen 
Presbyterians,  thirteen  Methodists,  thirteen 
Wesleyans,  and  one  Anglican.  The  declara- 
tion is  as  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned  missionaries,  desiring  to 
express  to  the  world  our  heartfelt  unity  in  regard 
to  the  essential  points  of  our  Christian  religion, 
and  longing  to  fulfill  the  desire  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Master,  expressed  in  His  prayer, 
John  xvii.,  verses  11,  20-23,  that  His  disciples 
should  be  one  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one« 
hereby  declare  that  in  our  united  services,  as  well 
as  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  each  other,  we 
realize  ourselves  to  be  one  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Saviour.  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  as  it  is  a  new  /(^,  bom  of  tne 
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Spirit  of  God,  a  life  of  vitai  union  with  God 
through  the  Saviour,  All  those  who,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  have  received  this  new  life  are  living 
numbers  of  Christ s  body^  and  are  therefore  one, 
Christ  Himsblf  is  the  cxntsr  op  our  union. 
We  may  still  have  different  views  and  opinions 
on  several  minor  questions  of  our  religion,  and 
mav  follow  different  method  o£  Church  policy 
and  Christian  work,  as  each  one's  conscience 
directs  him,  but  yet  we  feel  wb  ars  onb  bj  the 
Blood  of  Jesus,  our  only  Saviour  and  Mediator, 
and  by  His  Spirit,  who  moves  our  hearts.  We 
are  like  different  battalions  of  one  great  army, 
fighting  uader  tfiv^  great  Captain  (i>.,  our  com- 
mon Saviour  and  Master)  for  one  great  end — the 
proclamation  and  estabhshment  of  Christ's  king- 
dom throughout  the  world.    In  Christ  wb  arb 

ONB. 

An  Opportunity  to  Help  Atlanta 

AUanta  University  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful institutions  in  all  the  South.  It  has  a 
noble  history,  and  its  President  and  profes- 
sors are  working  for  humanity  through  i  t,  in 
a  way  which  must  command  the  admiration  of 
all  who  love  their  country  and  their  fellow-men. 
We  quote  from  a  circular-letter  recently  sent 
out  by  the  Executive  Committee.  In  giving 
publicity  to  the  detai  s  of  this  appeal  we  are 
making  an  exception  whicb  an  intimateknowl- 
edge  of  the  circumstances  seems  to  us  to 
justify: 

At  the  recent  public  meeting  in  the  Brick 
Church  in  New  York,  in  the  interest  of  Atlanta 
University,  a  gentleman  was  present  who  hap- 
pened to  be  stopping  in  the  city  over  Sunday  and 
had  seen  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  in 
the  paper.  So  interested  was  he  in  the  exerc^es 
of  the  evening  that,  a  few  days  later,  be  not  only 
sent  his  check  for  $1,000,  but  offered  in  addition 
to  become  one  of  ten  persons  to  give  $1,000  a 
year  for  two  years.  His  desire  was  that  the  Trus- 
tees shouM  plan  to  find  contributors  among  those 
who,  like  himself,  had  not  previously  manifested 
any  ^>ecial  interest  in  the  work  of  the  University, 
so  that  the  help  thus  secured  might  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  income  annusdly  received.  It 
was  to  relieve  this  strain  and  bridge  over  a  short 
period  in  which  some  more  permanent  endow- 
ment mis^t  develop,  that  he  made  this  generous 
offer  and  gift  The  plan  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable.    It  ought  to  be  realized. 

The  names  of  the  Executive  Committee  issu- 
ing this  appeal  are :  President  Horace  Bum- 
stead  ;  George  G.  Bradford,  of  Boston ;  At- 
wood  Collins,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Daniel 
Merriman,  D.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  of  Hartford; 
Arthur  C.  Walworth,  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Cnthbert  Hall,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  all  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive communications  on  the  subject  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  nine  other  men  or  women 
in  the  United  States  able  and  willing  to  help 


this  noble  institution  to  the  extent  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  for  two  years. 

Evangelisation  in  Prance 
The  current  number  of  the  "Huguenot 
Quarterly,"  publihhed  in  the  interests  of  the 
evangelization  of  France,  shows  more  work 
done  than  is  generally  known.  Through  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  Ycung 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  various 
mission  chapels  and  Reformed  Cnurcbes,  a 
goodly  scattering  of  the  seed  is  being  ma<'e, 
and  the  prospect  is  brignt  The  present 
political  crises  have  brought  the  Protestants 
into  grave  peril,  for  the  priests  and  Ultra- 
montane party  have  been  trying  to  stir  up 
the  politicians  and  the  people  against  them. 
**  This  year  President  Faure  traveled  through 
the  west  of  France.  In  each  place  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Reformed  Church,  being 
presented  to  him,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
protest  against  the  accusations  brought  forth 
by  the  Church  in  the  press,  in  lectures,  and 
in  pamphlets.  The  protests  received  the 
approvad  of  the  President,  who  promised  that 
bis  government  would  enforce  religious  free- 
dom.'* That  such  protests  were  deemed 
necessary  shows  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling, 
and  indicates  that  a  crisis  may  be  nearer  than 
we  think.  To  offset  it,  however,  is  the  report 
from  La  Rochelle,  the  old  Huguenot  strong- 
hold that  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by 
Richelieu.  There  the  Catholic  Bishop  him- 
self, in  addressmg  the  President,  advocated 
tolerance,  and  predicted  that  it  would  be 
the  law  of  the  twentieth  centiuy.  Whether 
a  demonstration  is  made  against  Protestants 
in  the  near  future  or  not  depends  on  which 
one  of  these  parties  in  the  Church  gets  the 
immediate  control.  Last  year  the  Woman's 
Huguenot  Auxiliary  of  New  York  contributed 
over  $2,500  to  the  work  in  France. 

The  "  British  Weekly  " 

The  two  great  religious  weeklies  of  Great 
Britain  which  represent  Nonconformists  are 
the  "Christian  World'*  and  the  "British 
Weekly."  The  former  has  the  larger  circula- 
tion, and  is  much  older.  It  is  invaluable  as 
a  religious  newspaper.  No  event  of  impor- 
tance in  the  ecclesiastical  world  often  escapes 
its  search.  The  "  British  Weekly  "  is  more 
literary,  and  makes  a  feature  of  its  editorials 
and  occasional  contributions.  The  Christ- 
mas number  is  used  by  the  editor  as  an 
occasion  for  a  partial  review  of  what  the 
paper  has  tried  to  do  and  what  it  has  sue- 
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ceeded  in  doing.  Any  paper  was  sure  to 
succeed  whose  editor  bad  the  co-operation  of 
such  men  as  Henry  Drummond,  Marcus 
Dods,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  J.  M.  Barrie, 
Professor  Elmslie,  and  others  of  equal  ability. 
It  has  long  been  th^  pride  of  the  editor  that 
the  columns  of  his  paper  have  first  given 
fame  to  many  wbo  have  since  been  favorites 
of  the  reading  public.  Among  those  may  be 
mentioned  S.  R.  Crockett  and  John  Watson, 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  editor,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  success.  His  gratifica- 
tion is  justified. 

The  "Missionary  Herald" 
One  of  the  very  best  missio.  ary  magazines 
is  the  ''  Missionary  Herald,"  published  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  It  is  admirably  edited,  atd  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  letters  of  more  or 
less  value,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  similar 
publications.  An  efiFort  is  now  being  made 
to  improve  the  magazine  in  many  ways  and 
thus  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  a  still 
larger  constituency.  It  will  aim  to  be  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  large,  intel- 
ligent, and  catholic  spirit  The  **  Missionary 
Herald,"  as  a  rule,  is  worth  reading  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  will  be  still  more  valuable 
in  the  future. 

Principal  Fairbaim  in  India 
Principal  Fairbaim  has  reached  Bombay 
and  begun  his  lectures  there.  He  received  a 
hearty  welcome  both  from  natives  and  from 
foreigners.  La*^ge  audiences  listened  to  the 
lectures  which  were  delivered  in  the  Hall  of 
Wilson  College.  At  a  reception  which  was 
given  him,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome 
by  a  distinguished  native.  Dr.  Fairbaim  used 
language  which  is  worthy  of  a  wide  reading. 
He  said : 

Never  will  you  understand  the  English  people 
if  you  see  them  simply  in  the  aspect  of  authority ; 
you  will  get  to  know  them  only  nvhen  you  see 
them  in  the  attitude  of  service ;  and  it  is  in  this 
atti  ude  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  worthiest 
to  be  known  by  the  people  of  the  East.  We  are 
striving  to  sertre  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  give  our  sons  to  you,  and  you  give  yours  to 
us  to  educate  and  fonn.  Customs  ought  not  to 
alienate.  Vou  should  never  allow  smaU  sectional 
differences  to  diride.  Color  is  nothing.  You 
would  not  have  us  as  you  are,  we  would  not  have 
you  as  we  are,  but  we  would  both  like  each  other 
to  be  the  best  that  is  possible  in  the  sight  of  man 
and  the  best  that  is  possible  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  humanity.  Let  us  become  moie  men, 
less  English ;  more  universal,  less  sectional ;  more 


like  a  sreat  collective  race  actbg  in  common 
brotherhood. 

According  to  a  beautiful  Indian  custom,  on 
one  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fairbaim  and  Miss 
Fairbaim  were  garlanded  with  flowers.  An 
address  was  also  presented  to  them  by  a 
school  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  Indian  paper?  speak  in  high  terms  of 
the  anticipation  which  preceded  Dr.  Fair- 
baun's  arrival  and  of  the  impression  which 
has  already  been  made. 

A  Veteran  Qone 

The  Rev.  Edward  S.  Strong,  D.D.,  who 
recently  died  in  Pittsfield,  was  a  man  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  religious  circles.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabemade.  He  was  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class  in  Yale,  and  Dr. 
Thompson  the  salutatorian.  His  pastorates 
were  in  New  Haven,  Pittsfield,  and  West 
Roxbury.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Justice  Stronfif,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
and  until  the  last  was  interested  in  the  great 
themes  of  theological  speculation.  He  resem- 
bled the  theologians  of  an  earlier  time  in 
New  England,  a  type  of  men  which  has  very 
largely  passed  away. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  McBomey 

The  New  York  Yotmg  Men*s  Christian 
Association  and  those  of  the  whole  world 
have  suffend  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  R.  McBurney.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  a  long  time  had  been  its  most 
conspicuous  leader  in  New  York  City.  No 
man  was  more  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
young  men,  and  few  had  done  more  to  create 
better  conditions  in  the  metropolis.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  Association  in  New 
York  will  be  his  enduring  monument 

Notes 

Formal  approval  has  been  given  to  the  call  to 
the  Rev.  D.  S.  Mackay,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  to  suc- 
ceed the  Rev.  E.  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  in  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  he  will  probably  be|^  his  ministry 
on  Sunday,  January  22. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  White,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has 
been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  James  Eells,  who  about  a  year  ago 
became  a  Unitarian.  This  is  the  church  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  left  to  become 
President  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Balance  of  Happiness 

Is  it  not  true  that  to^ay  much  of  the 
beauty  of  living  is  sacrificed  to  the  doing  of 
things  that  hare  no  permanent  value  and  the 
getting  of  things  that  have  compelled  sacri- 
fices out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value  ? 

Everybody  will  admit  the  tremen')ou8 
growth  in  this  country  of  the  arts,  especially 
of  t* e  art  of  decoration.  Many  phases  have 
been  passed  through  that  were  not  beautiful, 
and  these  phases  are  found,  like  retreating 
waves,  in  imitations  at  tbe  different  social 
strata.  While  this  is  true,  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  art  of  living  we  have  gained  ?  Are  the 
homes  of  the  land  nearer  perfection  than 
they  were  in  preceding  generations  ?  With 
all  that  science  aid  invention  have  done  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  tee  housekeeper,  has 
ttie  result  given  her  greater  leisure  in  which 
to  enrich  her  own  mind,  be  more  companion- 
able with  her  chUdren,  more  the  intimate 
friend  of  her  husband  ?  Most  women  admit 
that  the  leisure  that  should  be  theirs  does  not 
exist  for  them ;  that  the  repose  of  spirit  that 
depends  on  freedom  from  anxiety  is  uc- 
known  to  them.  And  they  as  readily  admit 
the  cause :  demand  out  of  all  proportion  to 
strength  and  equipment 

The  very  increase  in  knowledge  and  taste 
has  imposed  burdens  on  the  heads  of  families 
that  often  deprive  them  of  peace.  For  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  a 
good  business  man  and  the  wife  and  mother 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  her  family — the  needs,  she  would  put  it — 
with  the  sum  put  at  her  disposal;  and  fre- 
quently the  judgment  of  the  business  man 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  affection. 

A  capitalist,  in  conversation  a  few  months 
ago,  made  the  startling  statement  that  four 
hundred  out  of  five  hundred  men  in  this 
country  were  l.Ving  up  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  their  income,  and  that  at  least  five  hundred 
men  out  of  a  thousand  were  in  debt  because 
of  the  expenses  of  their  families , 

It  is  a  marvel  that  there  is  as  much  happi- 
ness as  exists  under  this  pressure.  The  pity 
of  it,  that  life  should  lose  so  much  and  gain — 
gain  ?  There  is  no  gain. 
«  A  woman  not  long  ago  said,  in  a  shop, 
while  passing  a  counter  on  which  was  a  dis- 
play of  neckwear,  "  There  is  one  thing  I  have 
given  up,  and  that  is,  pla3nDg  tag  with  neck- 


fixings.*'  Her  conpanion  looked  at  her. 
'*  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  Tm  going 
to  wear  collars  and  ti«*s  out  of  f  <isbioD.  You*ll 
see  that  once  a  mon:h  I  shail  be  up  to  date. 
I  cannot  keep  up  the  struggle.*' 

It  is  just  that — a  struggle.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  buying  clothes  that  are  becom*ng 
to  us,  but  becoming  to  tbe  place  and  tbe  thing 
to  which  they  will  be  worn,  and  the  particular 
object  of  going.  The  result  is  a  ceaseless 
struggle  that  leaves  exhaustion  only  to  the 
penniless  w  man  who  lives  in  the  spirit  of 
her  age. 

Our  homes,  most  of  them,  n  present  tbe 
same  ceaseless  struggle.  House-furnishings 
change  in  coloring,  in  effects,  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  bonnets.  A  house  is  hardly  in  order 
before  it  is  old-fashioned.  Table-furnishings 
are  a  burden.  Tbe  first  lunches  of  a  season 
are  almost  dreaded  by  simpfe  souls,  lest  they 
display  evidences  of  ignorance  in  the  use  cf 
things  familiar  to  the  waitress.  When  set, 
the  table  does  not  suggest  a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  fiow  of  soul,  but  a  repository  for  tbe 
display  of  the  host's  belongings. 

Could  there  be  a  more  severe  criticism  of 
a  home  than  to  question  how  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  it  at  that  standard  ?  or  of  the 
dress  of  a  family  than  how  they  are  able  to 
buy  the  things  they  wear  ? 

If  they  are  the  result  of  sacrificing  tbe 
finer  things  of  life,  if  the  essentials  are  siu*- 
rendered — books,  travel,  art,  music,  peace  of 
mind,  future  independecce — how  petty,  yes, 
bow  criminal!  What  can  be  the  result  on 
the  characters  of  children  who  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pretense  and  uncertainty? 

Beauty  is  an  essential  to  happiness  often, 
but  it  dees  not  minister  to  this  office  if 
secured  at  the  price  of  honesty ;  and  honesty 
does  not  depend  on  merely  meeting  one's  bills, 
but  on  securing  that  which  ministers  to  the 
higher  things — love,  peace,  rest,  contentment 

Masculine  and  Feminine  Talkers 

There  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Century  "  an  article  on  **  Club  Women,'*  by 
Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  This  writer  is  not 
only  always  clever  but  always  good-natured. 
Her  comments  on  that  always  interesting 
class  must  command  attention.  The  article 
opens  with  the  experience  of  a  woman  who 
is  struck  with  the  difference  between  what 
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might  be  called  the  masculine  and  the  femi- 
nine method  in  conversation — the  masculine 
remarkable  for  its  silences,  the  feminine  for 
the  absence  of  silence.  In  commenting 
on  this,  the  writer  of  <*  Club  Women  "  ques- 
tions whether  the  habit  of  repose  in  social  inter- 
course marks  the  intercourse  of  men  rather 
than  that  of  women,  and  then  contrasts  the 
attitude  of  the  members  of  men*s  clubs  toward 
one  another  and  of  the  members  of  women's 
clubs  toward  one  anotheh  The  men's  club  rep- 
resents freedom  for  silence,  the  women's  club 
fear  lest  any  one  should  be  silent.  There  is  a 
great  point  of  truth  in  this,  if  it  is  ever  fair 
to  parallel  men*s  and  women's  clubs.  The 
man's  club  is  what  we  might  call  a  stop-house. 
It  is  the  place  a  man  goes  to  secure  freedom 
from  responsibility.  It  is  open  all  the  time, 
and  he  can  in  it  enjoy  any  mood  that  possesses 
him.  Women's  clubs  exist  for  one  day  in 
the  week,  the  social  center  for  the  members. 
There  are  very  few  club-houses  for  women  in 
this  country,  and  a  visit  to  these  shows  that 
their  prime  use  is  social ;  the  members  go 
there  to  meet  one  another  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation,  for  committee  business,  to  inter- 
est one  or  more  members  in  a  pet  scheme,  or 
for  educational  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  almost  every  day,  if  not  every  day, 
it  is  possible  to  receive  instruction  in  some- 
thing from  a  paid  teacher  in  some  woman's 
club-house  in  the  country.  Woman  will 
never  rest  in  bonnet  and  gloves;  she  will 
hold  her  silences,  so  to  speak,  in  her  own 
home.  Women's  clubs  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation  with  groups  of  other  women 
impossible  to  meet  elsewhere  for  lack  of  time, 
and  often  of  place. 

That  woman  lacks  the  gift  of  conversation 
in  the  sense  of  weaving  a  fabric  of  thought 
is  perhaps  true  of  most  women.  They  are 
prone  to  express  every  passing  thought,  with- 
out  giving  time  to  the  mind  to  make  that 
thought  the  fruit  of  energy  stored  long  enough 
in  the  mind  to  gather  shape  and  flavor  that 
warrant  offering  it  to  others. 

Repose  for  women  will  never  be  found  in 
club  life,  for,  as  it  is  lived  to-day,  except  in 
the  few  instances,  it  represents  less  than  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  week,  and  often  the  only 
social  opportunity  of  the  members. 

That  the  public  discussions  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  men:al  ability  of  the  members 
is  often  true.  If  women  have  not  learned  to 
think  when  conversing  with  one  or  two,  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  think  on  their  feet 
That  will  come  later,  when  it  is  learned  that. 


whether  to  the  one  or  the  many,  it  is  best  to 
have  something  to  say  before  speaking.  The 
writer  in  the  **  Century  "  says  in  dosing : 

Pleasant  and  profitable  as  dubs  for  women 
often  are,  they  cannot  be  Said  to  be  dubs  proper 
if  precedent  is  to  continae  to  demand  of  the 
members  speech  with  or  without  thought,  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  that  privilege  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  dub-man — sitting  in  silence  if  he 
will,  or  **  flocking  alone  in  a  comer."  When  the 
time  comes  that  many  women  of  choice  flock 
reposefuUy  in  comers,  or  sit  silent  at  wiil,  then  it 
will  follow  that  the  one  or  two  flocking  alone  by 
untoward  acddent  will  feel  no  discomfort,  but  by 
force  of  example  leam  how  to  look  contented 
though  their  position  be  to  them  distincUy  dis- 
tasteful. In  that  day,  those  who  wish  to  be  silent 
will  be  silent;  those  who  form  into  groups  will 
be  grouped,  not  from  fear  of  standing  .apart,  but 
because  they  wish  to  be  together.  In  that  mil- 
lennium we  may  look  to  find  clubs  for  women, 
clubs  proper,  and  not,  as  now  too  often,  the 
drawing-rooms  of  uneasy  stockholders. 

Public-School  Qraduates 
The  public  schools  in  dties  all  over  the 
country  are  the  objects  of  special  attention 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  In  Boston  there  is 
an  effort  to  have  the  graduates  of  the  public 
schools  represented  on  the  Board  of  Ednca- 
tion.  The  effort  is  to  secure  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  know  the  schools  and  school 
methods  from  experience;  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  men  and  women  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  will  have 
a  special  interest  and  special  loyalty  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  further  reason  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  public-school  graduates  on  the 
Board.  There  are  several  associations  of 
graduates  of  different  public  schools,  and 
these,  it  is  bdieved,  should  be  brought  into 
closer  affiliation  in  order  to  secure  a  cen- 
tralized interest  to  protect  the  schoob  from 
the  evils  of  politics. 

The  Opportunities  of  Language 
At  a  recent  diimer  given  by  Manx  men 
and  the  descendants  of  Manx  men  in  London, 
one  of  the  speakers  said  that  the  Manx  lan- 
guage was  the  best  language  in  the  world  for 
"  courting,"  for  you  could  say  "my  dear"  in 
ninety-seven  different  ways.  The  possibilities 
for  happiness  must  be  increased  just  that 
much  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  if  the  people  realize 
their  opportunities.  What  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  do  is  to  leam  to  express  "my 
dear"  in  ninety-seven  different  tones,  and 
then  we  shall  reach  the  greatest  possibilities 
of  this  island  people,  who  are  blessed  with  a 
language  that  multiplies  the  terms  of  love 
and  endearment  a 
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The  news  reports  from 

b^inning  of  this  week 
show  no  positive  change  in  the  situation  from 
that  reported  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  Gen- 
eral Miller's  troops  were  at  last  accounts  still 
on  board  the  transports;  the  insurgents  still 
held  the  city.  Dispatches  assert  that  the 
attitude  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  toward  the 
Americans  is  hostile,  and  that  they  declare 
their  intention  of  burning  the  place  rather 
thsLU  giving  it  up.  The  real  news  event  of 
the  week  with  r^ard  to  the  Philippines  has 
been  the  publication  of  the  proclamation 
issued  by  General  Otis  at  President  McKin- 
ley*s  direction,  and  the  manifesto  issued  in 
reply  by  Aguinaldo.  The  President's  proc- 
lamation recites  the  military  history  of  our 
fleet  and  army  at  Manila  and  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  states  that  as  a 
result  **  the  future  control,  disposition,  and 
government  of  the  Philippine  islands  are 
ceded  to  the  United  States."  The  following 
positive  announcement  is  then  made : 

In  fulfillment  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  thus 
acquired,  and  the  responsible  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment thus  assumed,  the  actual  occupation  and 
administration  of  the  entire  group  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  become  immediately  necessary,  and 
the  military  government  heretofore  maintidned 
by  the  United  States  in  the  dty,  harbor,  and  bay 
of  Manila  is  to  be  extended  with  all  possible 
dispatch  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory. 

In  the  warmest  possible  terms  the  President 
assures  the  Filipinos  that  security  of  person 
and.  property  will  be  enforced;  that  **we 
come  not  as  invaders  or  conquerors,  but 
as  friends ;"  that  all  who  co-operate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  have 
the  reward  of  its  support  and  protection,  but 
that  **  all  others  will  be  brought  within  the 
lawful  rule  we  have  assumed,  with  firmness 
if  need  be,  but  without  severity  so  far  as  may 
be  potsible;"  that  municipal  laws  and  exist- 
ing taxes  remain  in  force  except  as  military 
neccMity  requires;  and  that  all  ports  and 


places  in  the  Philippines  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  will  be  open  to  the  commerce 
of  all  friendly  nations.  In  his  concluding 
paragraph  Mr.  McKinley  again  asserts  the 
high  motive  of  our  occupation,  saying  that 
we  will  prove  <'  that  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation,  sub- 
stituting the  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right 
for  arbitrary  rule."  In  reply  to  the  criticism 
that  this  proclamation  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  is  still  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Cortes,  Washington  semi- 
official statements  aver  that  the  present  mili- 
tary government  is  a  pressing  necessity  to 
prevent  anarchy,  as  Spain's  government  has 
ceased  and  the  insurgent  leaders  and  troops 
do  not,  it  is  said,  in  any  true  sense  stand  for 
the  people  of  the  Filipinos. 


A     1    .J  .   *^    ir  .      Immediately  after  Gen« 

eral  Otis  put  forth  m 
Manila  the  proclamation  outlined  above,  there 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  city  a  manifesto 
in  which  Aguinaldo  declared  himself  Military 
Governor  of  the  Philippines.  He  asserts 
that  he  has  never  recognized  American  sov- 
ereignty ;  that  he  came  back  to  Manila  on 
an  American  war-ship  with  the  purpose  of 
achieving  Philippine  independence,  and  that 
the  American  commanders  encouraged  him 
in  that  purpose.  The  cable  reports  of  the 
proclamation  state  that  Aguinaldo  declares 
further  that  he  has  natives  and  foreigners  as 
witnesses  that  the  American  forces  recognized, 
not  only  by  acts,  that  the  Filipinos  were  bel- 
ligerents, but  by  publicly  saluting  the  Fili- 
pino flag  "as  it  triumphantiy  sailed  these 
seas  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations."  Finally, 
he  solemnly  protests,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Deity,"  who,  he  says,  empowered  him  to 
direct  his  brethren  in  the  difficult  task  of 
regeneration,  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
American  Government,  and  calls  upon  all 
his  followers  to  woiic  together  witii  force, 
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assuring  them  tibat  lie  is  convinced  that  they 
will  obtain  absolute  independence,  and  urging 
them  never  to  return  "from  the  glorious 
road  on  which  they  have  already  so  far 
advanced."  General  Otis,  the  reports  add, 
attaches  no  importance  to  the  manifesto.  He 
says  he  feels  confident  that  the  opinion  of 
the  better  classes  of  the  Filipinos  is  not 
expressed  in  it 


The  January  •*  Forum  " 
Colonel  Wariog  and    contoins   an    arUcle   by 

Hayana  Sanitation      *-""*•"»    •"     •*  "^*^    "J 

the  private  secretary  of 

the  late  Colonel  George  £.  Waring,  Mr.  G. 
£.  Hill,  embodying  the  results  of  Colonel 
Waring*s  investigations  as  special  commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States  Government  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  Havana  and  his 
recommendations  of  the  needed  sanitary  im- 
provements and  reforms  in  that  city.  The 
first  impression  given  by  this  very  clear  and 
startling  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
a  presentation  which  is  virtually  Colonel 
Waring's  own,  is  that  the  proper  sanitation  of 
Havana  would  be  an  achievement  of  civiliza- 
tion worth  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Spanish  war  in  money  and  blood.  "Since 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  Cuba  has  been  a  menace  to  every 
neighboring  people.'*  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
European  nations  have  again  and  again  been 
scourged  by  yellow  fever  contracted,  through 
shipping,  from  Havana,  the  breeding-place  of 
that  terrible  pest  The  United  States  has 
suffered  more  than  Europe  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  proximity  to  Cuba.  Cojonel  Waring's 
calm  statement  of  statistics  carries  conviction 
of  the  terror  of  yellow  fever  even  to  those 
who  have  never  been  touched  by  its  blows  or 
its  threats.  And  the  worst  of  the  situation 
is  that,  through  the  increased  commercial 
and  governmental  intimacy  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  dangers  of  yel- 
low fever  and  its  allied  plagues  hzvt  been 
greatly  multiplied.  How  insidious  the  disease 
is  has  its  most  vivid^  illustration  in  the  death 
of  Colonel  Waring  himself,  who  arrived  in 
Havana  on  the  13th  of  October,  sailed  for 
New  York  again  on  the  21st,  arrived  on  the 
25  th  ill  from  what  was  supposed  to  be 
malaria,  and  died  on  the  29th  from  pro- 
nounced yellow  fever.  What  happened  to 
Colonel  Waring  is  likely  to  happen,  he  prophe- 
sies, to  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of 
other  Americans,  soldiers  and  civilians,  un- 
less tiie  palpable  cause  is  removed. 


The  cause  is  filth.  "  Yel- 
^''•^"K~:r-"'-Jw  fever  «  peculiarly  a 

disease  of  oties,  very 
especially  Of  filthy  seaports."  Colonel  Wai^ 
ing  presents  a  plain  but  astounding  picture 
of  the  filth  of  Havana.  ^  The  surroundings 
and  customs  of  domestic  life  are  disgusting 
almost  beyond  belief."  Although  the  water 
supply  of  Havana  is  very  pure  and  abundant, 
there  is  no  sewerage  system.  The  waste 
from  each  household  flows  into  privy  and 
kitchen  vaults  placed  uniformly  under  the 
house,  the  nauseous  odors  from  which  are 
belched  throughout  the  house  and  pervade 
the  street  Such  houses  rent  from  $30  to  $80 
a  month.  These  vaults  are  cleaned— occa- 
sionally— by  scavengers  who  work  at  night 
'<  The  workmen  use  tub-like  ladles  with  long 
handles,  with  which  they  scoop  up  the  filth. 
These  they  carry,  dripping  as  theygo^  through 
kitchen,  dining-room,  reception-room,  and 
hall  to  the  street"  There  is  only  a  half- 
oiganized  and  wholly  inefiEective  street-clean- 
ing system.  Dead 'animals  and  offal  are 
constantly  left  on  the  surface  in  and  about 
the  city  until  their  putrescence  is  dried  by 
the  sun  or  they  are  eaten  by  the  buzzards. 
The  surface  drainage  under  these  conditions 
has  polluted  the  creeks  and  harbor  until  their 
shores  and  bottoms  are  fairly  composed  of 
disease  germs. 


The  Remedy 


The  Steps  which  Colonel  War- 
ing proposes  shall  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  remedy 
this  terrible  state  of  things  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

1.  A  Department  of  Public  Cleaning  with  a 
single  commissioner. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers. 

3.  The  clearing  out  and  filUng  with  clean  earth 
of  all  cesspools,  and  the  governmental  supply  to 
all  houses  of  soitable  water-closets  connected 
with  the  sewers. 

4.  All  streets  to  be  paved,  or  repaved,  with 
asphalt. 

5.  The  erection  of  a  new  abattoir, 

6.  The  construction  of  a  municipal  plant  for 
burning  all  garbage,  offal,  street-sweepings,  etc. 

7.  The  reclamation  of  the  marshes. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  municipal  power- 
plant  for  pumping  sewage  and  for  running  the 
machinery  of  the  abattoir. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  reforms  will  cost 
$10,000,000 — a  small  sum  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Colonel  Waring  calculates  that  a 
single  epidemic  introduced  from  Havana  into 
the  United  States  entails  a  cash  loss  to  com- 
merce and  indnstiy  of  |10a,000,000.    Finally, 
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Colonel  Waring  ragged  upon  the  Government 
tiie  necessity  of  completing  these  improve- 
ments before  June  1  of  this  year.  These 
reforms  are  perf ecdy  practicable,  and  when 
they  are  acMeved  they  will  confer  almost 
incalculable  advantages,  not  only  upon  the 
Cubans,  but  upon  the  cause  of  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  connection  it 
is  especially  appropriate  and  gratifying  to 
record  the  announcement  made  by  the  New 
Yoric  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  War- 
ing Memorial  Fund  of  $100,000  has  been 
successfully  raised.  The  contributors  to  the 
Fund  number  1,691.  The  interest  from  the 
Fund  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  Col- 
onel Waring's  widow  and  daughter  during 
their  lives,  and  thereafter  the  principal  will 
be  used  to  establish  in  Columbia  University 
a  profetoorship,  bearing  Colonel  Waring's 
name,  under  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
on  matters  of  municipal  administration. 


The  Republican  caucus  In 
'^^STtm'^    the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 

ture  fulfilled  the  hopes 
rather  than  the  expectations  of  Senator 
Quay's  opponents.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five  Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  and 
if  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  attended 
the  caucus,  Senator  Quay's  re-election  would 
have  been  assured.  The  total  attendance  at 
the  caucus,  however,  was  but  one  hundred 
and  nine,  of  whom  eleven  voted  on  the  first 
t>allot  for  other  candidates  than  Senator 
Quay.  All  of  the  eleven,  however,  as  was 
inevitable,  immediately  supported  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  Mr.  Quay's  nomination  unani- 
mous. Their  preliminary  ballot  for  other 
candidates  was  merely  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  be  on  both  sides  in  the  conflict 
Nearly  all  the  Republicans  who  remained 
away  from  the  caucus  signed  a  paper  stating 
their  devotion  to  the  Republican  party  and 
^eir  determination  that  only  a  Republican 
should  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, but  declaring  tha't  they  could  not  vote 
for  Senator  Quay  until  the  Supreme  Court 
had  passed  upon  the  indictments  now  before 
it  Supreme  interest  thenceforward  centered 
in  the  trial  which  took  place  upon  Satur- 
day. At  this  scene  the  Supreme  Court  room 
was  crowded  and  hundreds  were  turned 
away.  Senator  Quay's  attorneys  put  forward 
two  arguments :  first,  that  the  Philadelphia 
courts  and  the  Philadelphia  press  had  shown 
f«cb  prejudice  against  S^n^tor  Quay  that 


a  fair  trial  in  that  city  was  impossible; 
and,  second,  that  the  indictmenis  against 
Senator  Quay  did  not  charge  the  violar 
tion  of  State  law,  inasmuch  as  State  money 
once  dq>osited  in  a  bank  became  the  money 
of  the  bank,  to  be  used  in  whatever  way  the 
bank  officials  directed.  District  Attorney 
Graham,  in  his  argument  for  the  prosecution, 
replied  at  length  to  the  charge  that  the  Phila- 
delphia courts  could  not  be  trusted  to  give  a 
fair  trial,  and  took  the  ground  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  it  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  could  only  review  the  case  if  it  came 
before  the  Court  in  the  regular  process  of 
appeal.  He  denounced  with  much  emphasis 
the  attempt  to  interrupt  the  regular  process 
of  justice  in  behalf  of  a  man  backed  by  wealth 
and  power,  and  quoted  the  declaration  of  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Black  that  the  power  to  apply 
for  writs  compelling  such  an  interruption  of 
the  course  of  justice  was  *'  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  Supreme  Court"  Owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  case,  an  immediate 
decision  is  expected. 


In  Delaware  the  deadlock 

°^VJ^'"^  o* » f «^  ye"»  ^  ">»y  ^^ 

year  be  repeated.  The  four- 
teen Republicaniegislators  belonging  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Regular,  or  anti-Addicks, 
faction,  refused  to  enter  a  party  caucus  sure 
to  be  dominated  by  the  fifteen  Union  Repub- 
licans, whose  alliance  is  to  the  famous  gas 
speculator.  As  a  result,  about  threescore 
ballots  were  taken  before  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  was  elected,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion did  take  place,  the  R^^ar,  or  anti- 
Addicks,  Republican  candidate  received  the 
support  of  all  but  two  Democrats.  This  out- 
come suggested  the  possibility  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  regular  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  to  bring  about  the  re-dection 
of  Senator  Gray ;  but  such  a  combination  is 
denied  by  both  the  factions  supposed  to  be 
parties.  In  Michigan  Governor  Pingree  met 
with  defeat  in  his  fight  against  the  re-election 
of  Senator  Burrows.  The  Governor  had  at- 
tacked Senator  Burrows  as  a  monopolist 
whose  support  came  from  the  opponents  of 
equal  taxation  for  the  railroads,  and  also  as  a 
Republican  who  had  not  loyally  supported 
himself  in  the  Gubernatorial  contest  in  No- 
vember. Senator  Burrows  ignored  the  attacks 
upon  him,  and,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  his 
victory,  attributed  it  to  bis  own  lo3ral  support 
of  President  McKinley»  whose  ^s^pansion  po|- 
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icy  Governor  Pingree  strenuously  condemns. 
In  Nebraska  the  threatened  disafEection  of 
certain  '<  anti-monopoly  Republicans  "  seems 
to  have  been  averted,  and  the  election  of  a 
Republican  to  succeed  Senator  Allen  now 
appears  almost  inevitable.  In  Minnesota 
Senator  Davis,  a  radical  expansionist,  was 
re-elected  with  the  unanimous  and  apparency 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Republican  legis- 
lators. In  Maine,  however,  Senator  Hale, 
who  is  an  opponent  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines,  was  also  re-elected  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  re-election  of  Senator  Bate 
in  Tennessee  was  almost  without  significance, 
as  his  declaration  m  favor  of  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
party's  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  was  known  in  advance  to 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Democracy  of 
Tennessee. 


The  most  radical  message 

^^^^•'JuliJ^gT"*'  ^^^  ^^  *^«  L^slature  of 

any  State  came,  as  usual, 

from  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan.  He,  of 
course,  renews  his  demand  for  a  law  taxing 
the  property  of  railroads  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  fatms  and  homes  of  individuals  are 
taxed.  This  measure,  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  defeated  in  the  last  Legislature,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
one,  for  nearly  all  of  the  Democrats  favored 
it  last  year,  and  this  year  the  Republicans 
are  virtually  pledged  in  its  favor  by  the 
action  of  their  State  Convention.  Governor 
Pingree  points  out  that  the  present  Michigan 
law,  which  taxes  the  railroads  upon  their 
gross  receipts,  is  probably  unconstitutional, 
inasmuch  as  it  taxes  inter-State  commerce, 
but  that  the  railroads  have  never  tested  the 
law  because  it  was  favorable  to  them,  and  the 
State,  of  course,  could  not  bring  suit  taking 
the  ground  that  its  own  statute  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Turning  from  the  matter  of  tax- 
ation to  other  questions  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  railroads,  the  Governor 
declares  that  just  and  equal  rates  for  all  citi- 
zens  can  be  obtained  only  by  government 
ownership.  Referring  to  the  recent  action  of 
Switzerland,  Governor  Pingree  says : 

Government  ownership  in  Switzerland  is  public 
ownership  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  for  the 
people  own  and  control  their  government  through 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  In  my  opinion, 
it  b  high  time  for  Michigan  te  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Swit^rlan4t    )  most  earnestly  re^pmmond 


that  this  Legislature  inaugurate  a  policy  looking 
to  the  ultimate  purchase  by  the  State  of  all  rail- 
roads within  its  limits. 

The  proposed  policy  of  State  ownership  witii 
National  supervision  will  find  many  support- 
ers among  ^  men  who  are  opposed  to  the 
nationalization  of  the  railroads,  because  it 
avoids  the  danger  of  the  excessive  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  the  still  greater  danger  that 
the  Representatives  of  the  several  States 
would  log-roll  in  Congress  for  the  construction 
of  needless  roads  in  their  districts  at  the  Na- 
tion's expense.  Where  the  people  of  a  State 
must  meet  the  expenses  of  their  new  roads  by 
direct  taxation  levied  exclusively  upon  them- 
selves, there  is  likely  to  be  greater  conserva- 
tism. As  to  street  railroads.  Governor  Pin- 
gree demands  the  passage  of  acts  referring 
all  franchises  to  the  approval  of  the  citizens, 
and  giving  municipal  corporations  the  right 
to  construct  and  maintain  street  railway 
systems. 


Other  Messages 


^ 


The    message    of   Governor 


Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
a  conservative  document,  calling  attention  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  public  debt  in  that  Com- 
monwealth, and  recommending  rigid  economy 
in  expenditures.  Governor  Lounsbury,  of 
Connecticut,  urges  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  by  which  Senators  shall  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  population.  Governor 
Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  declares  that  the 
half-million  dollars  expended  upon  the  new 
State  capitol  has  produced  a  structure  which 
is  altogether  intolerable,  and  he  recommends 
that  it  be  destroyed  and  the  work  be  done 
again  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Governor  Mount,  of 
Indiana,  recommends  that  the  repetition  of 
Whitecap  outrages  shall  be  discouraged  by  a 
law  subjecting  the  county  to  damages  wherever 
any  one  is  punished  except  by  due  process  of 
law.  Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  defends 
fifty-year  franchises  and  denounces  public 
ownership  as  "  abhorrent  to  common  sense.'' 
He,  however,  recommends  the  introduction 
of  four-cent  fares  on  street  railroads.  Gov- 
ernor Lind,  of  Minnesota,  urges  a  reduction 
of  one-fifth  in  the  State  tax  levy,  and  the  re- 
couping of  the  loss  in  revenue  it  would  occa- 
sion by  increasing  the  tax  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  railroads  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
If^a^much  as  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
are  usUftUy  about  one-sixth  of  their  market 
value,  tb«  propoie4  P^  wqhW  \k  e<|uival«i; 
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to  a  rate  of  seven  mills  upon  the  actual  value 
of  the  railroad  property.  Governor  Lind 
also  recommends  the  State  publication  of  the 
school-books  as  a  part  of  the  trtt  text-book 
system,  and  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum.  In  Nebraska  the  mes- 
sages of  the  retiring  Populist  Governor  and 
the  incoming  Republican  Governor  both  de- 
mand a  new  maximum-rate  law  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Montana,  where 
there  bids  fair  to  be  another  deadlock  over 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator, 
Governor  Smith  recommends  that  the  Legis- 
lature support  the  general  demand  for  the 
election  of  Senators  directly  by  the  people. 


The  first  inaugural  ad- 

'^^^  ^*u^rU*^'*'*'  ^'•«ss  ^^  ^«  fi"^  Social- 
ist Mayor  of  the  United 

States  interested  a  vastly  wider  audience 
than  that  which  heard  it  in  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mayor  Chase  began  by  declaring 
that  he  should  use  all  his  power  for  the 
advancement  of  Socialism  and  the  building 
up  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth;  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  concrete 
steps  which  he  would  take  as  Mayor  of 
Haverhill,  he  outlined  a  course  favored  by  a 
large  body  of  ciazens  who  are  neither  Social- 
ists nor  individualists,  but  believe  that  some 
ends  are  best  obtained  by  cooperative  action, 
and  others  through  individual  endeavor.  On 
the  question  of  taxation  he  stood  for  the 
rigid  application  of  the  old  American  princi- 
ple that  every  citizen  should  be  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  property.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  suggestion  even  of  the  progressive 
taxation  of  large  holdings  or  the  lighter  tax- 
ation of  small  ones,  favored  by  so  many  non- 
Socialists.  Almost  the  only  line  upon  which 
the  Mayor  urged  larger  direct  gifts  from  the 
public  to  the  individual,  in  accordance  with 
the  Socialistic  principle,  **  From  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
need,"  was  in  the  matter  of  education.  Never- 
theless, the  address  was  <*  Socialistic  "  as 
that  word  is  understood  in  America,  though 
not  as  the  Marxian  definition  would  require. 
In  order  that  the  city  should  discbarge  its 
duties  as  an  employer,  the  Mayor  recom- 
mended three  things:  (1)  A  minimum  wage 
for  street  employees — $2  for  eight  hours* 
work;  (2)  union  wages  and  conditions  in 
the  masons'  work  under  the  direction  of  the 

Street  Pep^rtmentt  (3)  the  ^!^Q^  UW  9^ 


all  city  printing.  In  order  that  relief  might 
be  furnished  to  the  unemployed,  he  uiged 
three  things  more:  (I)  The  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land,  and  the  necessary  implements 
and  seed,  for  a  city  farm  large  enough  to 
furnish  work  to  those  desiring  work  upon  it ; 
(2)  the  enlargement  of  the  fuel-yard,  and 
provision  that  those  needing  fuel  may  earn 
it  by  their  labor;  (3)  an  appropriation  to 
furnish  employment  upon  special  works  of 
public  utility,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
the  park  system  and  the  construction  of 
bicycle  paths  through  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  These  six  demands,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  for  the  public  ownership  of 
electric  lighting  and  street  railway  monopo- 
lies, upon  which  the  campaign  was  so  largely 
conducted,  embraced  all  the  concrete  '<  steps 
toward  Socialism "  urged  in  the  message. 
That  they  are  all  steps  in  the  direction  of 
Socialism  no  one  will  deny ;  but  as  no  step 
can  ever  be  taken  that  is  not  in  the  direction 
of  some  goal  we  may  not  care  to  reach,  sensi- 
ble people  will  consider  them  on  their  own 
merits. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a 

Ciwl°8e«i«  L.W    thoroughly  competent  civil 

service  is  evidently  becom- 
ing clearer  in  the  mind  of -the  country  as  that 
mind  awakes  to  our  responsibilities  in  the 
new  territories  which  have  come  under  our 
fiag.  From  this  point  of  view  the  statements 
made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  deserve  special 
attention.  The  League  declares  that  the 
order  of  July  27,  1897,  regulating  the  method 
of  removal,  has  been  violated  in  letter  and 
spirit  in  many  branches  of  the  service ;  that 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  service,  and  in  the 
offices  of  United  States  Marshals,  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  violation  of  the 
law ;  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  service 
has  been  seriously  affected  as  a  result  of 
appointments  and  removals  for  political  rea- 
sons ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  by 
an  adroit  system  of  evasion,  is  nuUifying  the 
operation  of  the  rules  in  the  pension  examin- 
ing force ;  that  many  persons  are  employed 
in  custom-houses  and  departments  at  Wash- 
ington without  examination ;  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  consular  service  have  been  more 
sweeping  than  at  any  previous  time,  exceed- 
ing in  number  those  made  under  the  preced- 
ing administration;  that  the  pledge  of  the 
Republican  party  to  e3(teo4  the  civil  service 

^ysttx^  v*^ereyer  praGtiGaWe  has  yet  t9  be 
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redeemed  with  regard  to  the  assistant  post- 
masters at  free-delivery  oflScesv  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  the  force  of  the  Congres- 
sional Dbrary,  the  employees  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  of  the  municipal  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  spoils  S3rstem  is 
dying,  but  it  is  dying  hard  because  so  many 
people  are  interested  in  keeping  it  alive. 
President  McKinley  and  the  Republican  party 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  very  highest  sense 
of  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

In  this  connection,  a  short 
^n  E^"^    dispatch  from  Lord  Cromer, 

the  English  administrator 
of  Egjrpt,  in  r^ard  to  the  employment  of 
young  Englishmen  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
furnishes  very  suggestive  reading.  Lord 
Cromer  has  constant  applications  for  situa- 
tions ;  and,  in  response  to  a  flood  of  inquiries, 
states  in  this  letter  the  general  principles  on 
which  he  is  conducting  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Egypt.  He  says  that  a  very  small 
number  of  Englishmen  are  employed  in  high 
positions,  but  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
restrict  the  number  of  Europeans  of  all 
nationalities  in  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the 
public  service,  which,  so  far  as  possible,  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  natives  of  Egypt 
In  other  words,  Lord  Cromer's  idea  of  gov- 
erning a  colony  is  to  put  no  Englishman  into 
any  position  which  can  be  filled  by  a  com- 
petent native.  The  responsible  positions,  in 
which  harmony  with  English  ideas  and  co- 
operation with  English  administrators  are 
necessary,  are  filled  by  carefully  selected  and 
specially  trained  Englishmen;  all  other  po- 
sitions are  filled  by  natives.  Thus,  as  Lord 
Cromer  has  already  said,  he  governs  with 
English  heads  and  £g3rptian  hands.  This  is 
scientific  governing ;  it  is  dealing  with  a  de- 
pendency for  the  sake  of  the  dependency  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  home  government. 
Lord  Cromer  has  made  a  great  impression 
in  Egypt  by  his  courage,  his  frankness,  and 
his  ability.  The  native  Eg3rptians  know  that 
they  can  trust  him ;  he  has  made  an  equally 
great  impression  at  home  by  refusing  to 
subordinate  the  great  trust  in  his  hands  to 
the  demands  of  local  politicians  or  of  their 
friends ;  and  those  genUemen  in  this  country 
who  are  looking  to  the  new  territory  now 
under  the  American  flag  as  furnishing  an- 
other set  of  places  to  be  secured  and  salaries 
to  be  obtained  will  do  well  to  study  Lord 
Cromer*s  conception  of  the  tmc  IQ^4^o4  Pf 

(^ealiog  with  such  territories,      


Prance  and  Bogland 


There  are  many  indica- 


tions that  the  various 
causes  of  disagreement  between  France  and 
England  are  likely  to  be  pressed  at  an  early 
date  to  a  definite  issue.  England  is  appau*- 
ently  determined  to  force  the  hand  of  France 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  and 
constant  irritation  which  have  so  long  char- 
acterized the  relations  of  both  countries.  The 
publication  of  the  Madagascar  **  blue-book," 
with  its  full  disclosure  of  the  history  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  two  Governments  in 
that  island,  is  a  clear  indication  of  such  a 
determination.  The  French  statement  of 
the  case  has  not  come  to  hand.  The  English 
statement  affirms  that  France  has  deliber- 
ately ignored  all  British  trading  and  resi- 
dential treaty  rights;  and  Lord  Salisbury 
declares  that  her  action  cannot  be  justified 
either  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  or  by  the 
practice  of  international  law.  But  the  real 
crisis  between  the  two  countries  is  likely  to 
come,  not  in  Madagascar,  but  in  Newfound- 
land, where  the  shore  rights  exercised  by  the 
French  have  long  been  in  dispute.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  dispute,  which  is  more 
than  ^  century  old  and  which  concerns  privi- 
leges of  no  very  great  value  to  the  French, 
wiU  be  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  by 
the  two  Governments,  unless  popular  feeling 
in  either  country  becomes  suddenly  inflamed. 
The  French  have  in  their  undoubted  claim 
the  basis  for  securing  some  concessions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  will  be  of  far 
greater  value  to  them ;  and  they  can  hardly 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  New- 
foundland herself  would  resist  the  exercise 
of  privileges  of  so  anomalous  a  character. 
A  leading  French  naval  officer  has  recentiy 
declared  that  the  French  shore  rights  are  of 
no  sort  of  value  for  naval  purposes,  and  a 
well-known  publicist  has  advised  giving  them 
up  in  return  for  some  adequate  compensa- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling 
in  France. 


'TV   f_    <    o.         It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 

The  Jews  in  Prance     ,        ,   %v     -         *  . ,   f 

that  the  Prefect  of  Algiers, 
whose  shocking  treatment  of  the  Jews  was 
reported  in  these  columns  last  week,  has  been 
suspended  from  exercising  the  functions  of 
his  office  for  three  months.  A  correspondent 
of  the  **  Nation "  contributes  some  interest- 
ing facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anti-Semitic 
agitation.  The  essential  cowardice  of  the 
attack  9Q  the  Jews  is  broii^ht  out  by  the  fact 
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that  in  a  total  poptdatton  of  nearly  forty 
miltions  of  people  there  are  only  about  eigh^ 
thousand  Hebrews.  One  would  imagine, 
from  the  frenzied  feelings  of  the  anti* 
Semitic  leaders  and  the  passionate  outcries 
of  the  anti-Semitic  press,  that  France  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  mastered  by 
less  than  one  five-hundredth  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  trouble  with  the  Jew  is  that  he 
is  so  successf  uL  There  are  in  each  Cham- 
ber of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  at  least  four  or 
five  Jews ;  out  of  eighty-nine  Prefects,  forty- 
seven  are  Jews;  and  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Jews  in  all  the  administrative  depar^ 
ments  throughout  France.  Some  of  the 
highest  magistrates  and  some  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  army  are  Jews ;  their  success 
in  the  financial  world  is  a  matter  of  history 
in  all  countries  where  they  have  had  any 
chance ;  and  it  is  a  success  which  has  been 
made  in  an  open  field  and  on  equal  conditions 
with  competitors  of  other  races.  In  the 
world  of  scholarship  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  men  of  Jewish  birth  who  achieve 
distinction ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
science  and  literature.  To  persecute  the  Jew 
because  he  has  superior  ability  of  some  kind 
is  to  confess  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
persecutors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
M.  Drumontit  ^*  jewuh    ^nti-Semitic     abomi- 

nation  has  affected 
only  a  small  part  of  the  French  population ; 
unluckily,  that  part  seems  to  be  the  noisiest 
When  M.  £douard  Drumont  published  his 
''Jewish  France"  in  1886,  be  was  unknown 
to  the  public  at  large.  An  obscure  Catholic 
journalist  with  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
culture,  living  in  a  clerical  atmosphere,  devout 
and  fanatical,  hating  the  Republicans  and  all 
other  disbelievers  in  the  Roman  Church,  he 
collected  all  the  scandalous  tales  about  men 
of  Hebrew  birth  which  were  accessible  to 
him.  He  declared  that  Gambetta  and  Jules 
Simon  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  he  attempted 
to  show  that  France  was  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  a  conspiracy  of  Jewish  capitalists,  who 
were  corrupting  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  nuUifjring  the  will  of  the  French 
people,  and  who  were  practically  the  masters 
of  France.  He  described  the  Jew  as  '<  mer- 
cantile, avaricious,  intriguing,  and  crafty;" 
and  he  described  the  French,  as  part  of  the 
Aryan  family,  as  ^  sons  of  Heaven,  concerned 
with  theur  higher  aspurations."  The  book 
passed  through  115  editions;  and  though  it 


evoked  a  stdrm  of  protests  and  a  number  of 
libel  suits,  and  was  accepted  by  intelligent 
people  as  «<  the  directory  of  defamation,"  the 
sale  went  on  and  the  excitement  increased. 
That  excitement  would  have  died  out,  prob- 
ably, if  it  had  not  been,  unhappily,  revived  by 
two  unfortunate  events. 


PAnninc  tht  Plamt 


The  first  of  these  was  the 
Panama  scandal,  which 
smirched  so  many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  France,  and  three  of  the  chief  figures 
in  which  were  Jews.  The  criminal  directors 
of  the  Panama  Company,  and  the  Deputies 
and  Senators  who  sold  themselves,  were 
Christians,  but  the  three  intermediaries  were 
Hebrews.  Then  came  the  Dreyfus  afiEair, 
which  was  like  a  great  wind  blowing  upon  a 
vast  mass  of  inflammable  material  Drumont, 
in  the  meantime,  had  founded  a  newspaper, 
and  kept  fanning  the  flame  by  incessant  defsr 
mations  of  everything  Jewish.  His  journal 
belongs  to  what  Zola  has  called  **  the  filthy 
press."  There  has  been  no  extravagance  c^ 
denunciation  or  of  threatening  in  which  the 
anti-Semites  have  not  indulged ;  tbey  have 
talked  as  coolly  of  massacre  as  did  the  Turks 
in  Armenia,  or  the  Guise  party  on  St 
Bartholomew's  Day.  There  are  many  signs, 
however,  that  this  madness  has  passed ;  only 
half  a  dozen  Deputies  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting into  the  French  Chamber  on  the  strength 
of  this  issue,  and  they  have  all  turned  out  to 
be  fanatics  or  charlatans,  if  reports  are  to  be 
believed;  and  when,  not  long  ago,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Chamber,  the  French  Premier, 
M.  Dupuy,  declared  that  anti-Semitism  was 
t«  an  ugly  and  dangerous  method  of  a  past 
age,"  the  anti-Semites  succeeded  in  casting 
only  ten  votes. 

Naturally  enough,  people 

ters  that  never  came,  or 
came  very  tardily,  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
were  inclined  to  criticise  the  postal  service 
unsparingly.  A  glance  at  the  report  of  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  will  con- 
vince even  these  people  that  in  point  of  fact 
our  postal  agents  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Manila  worked  with  energy,  devotion,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  heroism.  Many  of  the 
complaints  made  against  the  postal  service 
were  properly  chargeable  against  the  transport 
service,  whidi  was  as  irr^;ular  and  unsatis- 
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factory  in  respect  to  carrying  mail  as  it  was 
in  other  ways.  In  point  of  fact,  the  postal 
officials  grappled  with  the  extremely  difficult 
problems  cast  suddenly  upon  them  in  a  way 
which,  as  this  report  truly  says,  contrasts  with 
"  the  crude  but  courageously  and  bravely 
executed  military  postal  service  of  I86I- 
1865.**  The  single  fact  that  at  the  Chicka- 
mauga  station  for  a  time  75,000  pieces  of 
mail  were  handled  daily  will  show  how  great 
was  the  extent  of  the  new  work.  The  special 
reports  of  the  agents  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Manila  have  abundance  of  stirring  in- 
cidents. The  story  of  the  arduous  labors  of 
Mr.  Eben  Brewer  in  getting  mail  to  the  front 
at  Cuba — labors  and  exposure  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  bis  death — ^prove  that 
he  gave  his  life  through  patriotism  as  truly 
as  did  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle.  As 
the  army  could  not  furnish  mail  transporta- 
tion, Mr.  Brewer  hired  a  horse  and  a  pony, 
and,  loading  them  down  with  mail,  started  for 
the  fighting  lines,  eighteen  miles  away,  over 
horrible  roads.  Says  Mr.  Kempner,  the  gen- 
eral postal  agent  ia  Cuba : 

I  recognized  the  enormity  of  the  task  Mr. 
Brewer  was  about  to  undertake,  and  I  confess 
that  I  cautioned  him  against  this  method  of  de- 
livery, but  Mr.  Brewer  was  determined  to  go. 
He  said  to  me,  and  I  remember  his  words  as  if 
they  were  uttered  to-day :  **  This  mail  is  needed 
at  the  front.  It  consists  of  official  documents 
from  Washington,  besides  family  letters  that  will 
be  appreciated.  The  Post-Office  Department 
must  not  be  charged  with  failure  to  deliver  mail 
matter  properly  addressed."  I  am  informed  by 
persons  who  witnessed  Mr.  Brewer's  work  at  the 
front  that  after  he  delivered  the  mail  he  devoted 
hb  time  to  assisting  and  carrying  the  wounded  and 
killed  soldiers  off  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  hos- 
pitals he  assisted  at  the  operations  performed  by 
the  surgeons. 

As  Mr.  Brewer's  associate  I  wish  to  pay  him 
this  tribute,  that  he  was  as  self-sacrifidng  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  postal  agent  as  the  brave  men  he  helped  dur- 
ing seversd  days'  fierce  fighting.  He  certainly 
was  never  the  same  man  after  his  return  from 
this  trip.  For  four  days  he  was  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  war.  He  acted 
like  a  patriotic  American  in  risking  his  health  and 
life  for  his  countrymen,  although  as  postal  agent 
merely  he  need  not  have  done  so. 


The  Postal  Service 
in  Meniie 


In  Manila  the  conditions 
were  found  to  be  peculiar 
because    of    queer    and 
inefficient  postal  customs  existing.    Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Vaille,  our  postal  agent,  pre- 
ceded iht  army  into  the  city.    He  says : 

By  a  comlnnation  of  drcumstancet,  I  was  en- 
abled to  land  and  enter  Manila  an  hour  or  more 


before  any  of  our  soldiers  entered  the  city,  and 
soon  thereafter  succeeded  in  finding  the  Manila 
post-office.  There  I  was  courteously  received 
and  shown  over  the  office.  As  the  hotels  were 
crowded,  I  slept  in  the  office  that  night  Sunday 
morning,  August  14, 1  secured  a  detail  of  two 
soldiers  and  placed  them  on  guard  in  the  post- 
office,  with  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Spanish  employees,  but  to  see  that 
nothing  was  removed  from  the  office. 

In  a  special  report  quite  recently  received 
from  the  same  Mr.  Vaille  he  gives  some 
amusing  particulars  about  the  Spanish  postal 
system.  Officials  opened  any  letters  they 
chose  a^  a  matter  of  course ;  there  w^e  very 
few  regular  post-offices;  most  villages,  and 
even  cities  of  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
received  their  mail  through  some  unpaid 
citizen,  and  if  he  were  too  busy  to  deliver 
the  letters  he  would  often  destroy  them ;  in 
Manila  the  carriers  collected  their  pay  by 
charging  for  each  letter  delivered  and  keep- 
ing the  money,  and  in  the  main  office  some 
men  worked  one  day  in  two,  others  one  day 
in  four,  and  none  worked  very  hard.  Besides 
the  record  of  the  war  service,  the  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster's  report  is  of|  particular 
interest  because  of  its  encouraging  record  of 
the  experiments  in  free  rural  delivery.  The 
results  show  clearly  that  the  extension  of 
rural  delivery  rather  than  the  multiplica- 
tion of  small  post-offices  is  the  true  line  of 
development 


The    railroad   law    just 

*  '""K.'n.«°"'* '°  enactedatthespecialses- 

sion  of  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature marks  a  new  departure.  It  neither 
establishes  maximum  rates,  like  the  late  Ne- 
braska and  North  Dakota  measures  against 
which  Federal  judges  issued  injunctions  be- 
fore their  effect  could  be  tried  ;  nor  does  it, 
like  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  establish 
a  commission  whose  decisions  can  be  disre- 
garded by  the  roads  unless,  upon  later  trial 
before  a  regular  court,  an  order  is  issued  in 
conformity  with  the  commission's  decree. 
The  Kansas  law  establishes  a  regular  court 
with  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  cases 
between  the  railroads  and  the  public.  This 
court  is  given  all  the  powers  usually  given  to 
commissions — such  as  the  determining  of 
reasonable  freight  rates  and  the  prevention  of 
discrimination — and  in  addition  is  to  have  all 
the  common  law  and  equity  powers  by  which 
courts  obtain  evidence  and  secure  obedience 
to  their  decisions.  At  the  very  least  this 
union  of  the  powers  of  a  commission  and  a 
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court  greatly  expedites  justice  for  those  who 
arc  really  victims  of  excessive  charges  or 
discrimination,  and,  if  the  judges  are  well 
selected,  railroad  cases  will  be  tried  by  men 
thoroughly  familiar  with  controversies  be- 
tween railroads  and  their  patrons.  The 
judges  in  the  first  instance  are  to  be  appointed, 
but  their  successors  are  to  be  elected,  so  that 
no  complaint  can  be  made  that  the  general 
public  is  not  consulted  in  the  selection  of 
these  most  important  public  officials. 


School  Mattert  in 
New  York 


The  friction  which  devel 
oped  between  the  present 
Mayor  of  New  York  and 
the  School  Board  appointed  by  his  prede- 
cessor has  resulted  in  defeating  the  plans  of 
that  Board  to  provide  buildings  and  addi- 
tions to  school  buildings  which  would  make 
room  for  thousands  of  children  now  kept  out 
of  school,  and  thousands  more  kept  on  **  short- 
time  "  or  «  half-day'*  classes.  In  spite  of  this 
limitation,  the  Board  has  made  a  record  visi- 
ble in  some  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  world,  and  in  accepted  plans  that  must  re- 
main for  all  future  time  as  models  below  which 
no  Board  of  Education  dare  go.  The  terms  for 
which  the  majority  of  this  Board  were  appoint- 
ed have  expired;  and  the  Tammany  Mayor, 
who  represented  the  majority  of  the  citizens, 
has  made  his  appointments  wholly  partisan. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  prophecy,  but  the 
platform  of  Tammany  issued  September  30, 
1897,  says:  "We  demand  adequate  school 
accommodation  for  our  population,  .  .  .  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  second  to  no  other  mu- 
nicipal want;'^  and  the  Mayor's  letter,  sent  to 
the  several  Borough  Boards  after  his  appoint- 
ments, says :  '*  The  erection  of  sufficient  school 
buildings  to  accommodate  every  child  in  this 
city  entitied  to  public  education  is  an  impera- 
tive duty."  These  two  declarations,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  school 
buildings,  give  all  authority  to  the  majority  in 
the  Board.  With  the  work  done  in  selecting 
sites,  accepting  plans,  and  the  appointment  of 
experts  in  every  department  of  the  educational 
system ;  with  a  minority  that  has  made  a  record 
which  pledges  it  to  support  every  action  that 
tends  to  give  more  and  greater  educational 
opportunities  to  the  school  population,  the 
present  Tammany  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  supported  as  it  is  by  a  law  that 


marks  the  highest  level  in  equity  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  taxpayers,  and  the  teachers,  has  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  given  to 
such  a  bod  v. 


The  annual  meeting  of 

^'^d'^SL.SlS'or    the  State  Charities  Aid 

Association  of  New  York 
was  held  last  week.  The  new  State  Constitu- 
tion provided  a  larger  field  of  activity  for 
this  Association,  of  which  it  has  availed  itself, 
especially  in  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  dependent  children  of  the  State,  of  whom 
there  are  over  thirty-three  thousand.  The 
consolidation  brought  the  several  institutions 
in  the  different  Boroughs  into  sharp  contrast, 
with  the  result  of  making  the  method  of 
support  more  uniform.  The  Association  has 
succeeded  in  removing  many  children  from 
the  institutions  and  placing  them  in  families 
approved  by  its  agents.  The  value  of  this 
treatment  is  twofold.  It  places  the  child  in 
a  normal  environment,  and  compels  some 
knowledge  of  its  natural  guardians.  Twenty- 
seven  names  were  sent  to  the  Association 
from  one  institution  of  children  who  might 
be  sent  into  families.  The  relatives  of  these 
twenty-seven  children  were  visited,  with  the 
result  that  ten  were  immediately  taken  by 
their  families,  who  were  able  and  should  as- 
sume their  support  This  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Association :  to  save  from  institutional 
life  if  possible ;  to  keep  institutional  life  at  the 
highest  standard  possible  under  actual  con- 
ditions. The  placing  of  mothers  with  babies 
in  families  serves  the  purpose  of  providing 
labor  where  needed,  and  of  keeping  mothers 
and  children  together.  The  almshouses  have 
been  greatiy  improved,  but  the  State  has 
still  large  responsibilities  to  meet  towards 
its  adult  paupers.  Much  has  been  done,  but 
a  stigma  still  rests  on  the  State  for  its  treat- 
ment of  the  dependents  of  this  class.  The 
Association  has  secured  legislation  that  has 
greatiy  improved  the  conditions  of  the  State 
institutions,  and  is  resting  secure  in  the 
confidence  that  no  backward  legislation  will 
meet  Governor  Roosevelt's  approval,  and 
that  the  legislation  that  is  imperative  will 
have  his  earnest  support  The  most  press- 
ing need  at  the  present  time  is  a  State  insti- 
tution in  the  Adirondacks  for  consumptives. 
The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate.  This  committee 
met  leading  physicians,  and  will  report  at 
this  session.    This  is  a  need  of  the  entire 
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State,  but  especially  the  need  of  New  York. 
The  State  has  done  nothing,  private  charity 
but  little,  for  the  sufferers  from  this  dread 
disease,  who  are  a  constant  menace  to  public 
healtb,  and  who  would  often  recover  ^m 
the  disease  if  they  could,  at  the  beginning,  be 
cared  for  under  proper  climatic  conditions. 


^„    ,    ^  ^    The  sense  of  responsibility 

Gifts  for  Reaearch     ^  .   ,      r  _.      . 

to  society  for  opportuni- 
ties of  making  great  fortunes  steadily  widens 
among  English-speaking  peoples.  The  Mc- 
Gill  University  has  just  received  the  magnifi- 
cent  gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  support  of 
a  woman's  college;  and  now  comes  Lord 
Iveagh  and  presents  $1,250,000  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  for  the  improvement 
of  the  very  unsanitary  district  in  that  city 
which  is  near  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and 
$1,250,000  to  the  Jenner  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  research  in  bacteri- 
ology and  other  departments  in  which  re- 
search tends  to  prevent  disease.  Lord  Iveagh, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  Guinness 
business,  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe ; 
and  the  directions  in  which  his  generosity 
goes  indicate  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  most 
sensible.  Comment  has  recently  been  made 
in  these  columns  on  the  immense  importance 
of  education  from  a  practical  point  of  view ; 
the  world  is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  knowledge  in  every  department  is  not  a 
matter  of  privilege,  but  of  necessity  for  the 
well-being  of  the  race.  The  advances  made 
during  the  last  decade  in  biolog}',  and  espe- 
cially in  bacteriology,  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  health  of  the  world. 


Carliam  in  Spain 


The  specter  of  Carlism  con< 


tinues  to  threaten  Spain ;  but 
how  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it 
the  best-informed  students  of  the  situation 
cannot  ascertain.  The  general  conditions 
would  seem  to  favor  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  existing  government  and  to  set  up  an- 
other, since  there  is  no  depth  of  humiliation 
to  which  Spain  has  not  been  taken  under 
the  present  leadership.  Reports  from  many 
quarters  indicate  an  organized  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Carlists  to  bring  about  an  uprising ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  plots  have  been  in  the  air  before 
and  have  turned  out  to  be  baseless ;  that  the 
holders  of  Spanish  securities,  especially  in 
France,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  of  the  existing  r^ime;  and 


that  the  Government  is  in  a  better  condi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  Carlist  movement  than 
at  any  earlier  period. 

Governor  Roosevelt's  First 

Message 

Governor  Roosevelt's  first  Message  is  a 
gratifying  document.  The  charge  that  as 
Governor  he  would  <'  wear  the  Piatt  collar  * 
has  probably  been  heard  for  the  last  time. 
Everybody  knew  that  his  message  would  be 
explicit  for  the  purging  out  of  the  spoils 
system,  but  only  those  who  had  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  man  expected  him  to  express 
himself  against  the  last  Republican  Civil 
Service  Law  with  such  unqualified  frankness. 
Here  is  what  he  says :  **  I  recommend  that  a 
law  be  passed  .  .  .  modeled  in  its  essential 
provisions  upon  the  old  Civil  Service  Law, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  Civil  Service  Law 
now  upon  the  statute-books.  The  inquiries 
I  have  made  have  satisfied  me  that  the  pres- 
ent law  works  badly  from  every  standpoint, 
and  the  half-mark  given  upon  the  so-called 
fitness  test  represents,  not  a  competitive  ex- 
amiDation  at  all,  but  tne  individual  preference 
of  the  appointing  officer,  or  rather  of  the  out- 
sider who  has  requested  the  appointment." 

The  new  Governor  disclaims  any  narrow 
faith  in  written  competitive  examinations. 
He  recognizes  that  there  are  situations  where 
these  examinations  are  not  applicable  at  all, 
and  others  where  <*ph)rsical  examinations 
and  technical  examinations  into  the  capacity 
of  the  man  to  do  the  work  sought  .  .  .  should 
be  used  to  supplement  or  even  to  supplant 
the  written  examination  proper."  In  short, 
he  believes  thoroughly  that  die  tests  applied 
should  be  tests  of  fitness  and  not  tests  of 
scholarship ;  but  •  in  thus  meeting  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  criticise  a  particular 
method  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  he  brings 
new  supporters  to  the  reform  as  a  moral 
principle  necessary  to  the  purity  and  efficiency 
of  every  administration. 

But  the  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  civil 
service  is  only  one  of  the  important  recom- 
mendations of  the  Message.  Governor  Roose- 
velt puts  in  the  foreground  the  enforcement 
of  laws  placed  upon  the  statute-books  at  the 
demand  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  heretofore 
robbed  of  vitality  by  the  indifference  of  offi- 
cials. As  Governor,  as  much  as  when  Police 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  executive  officers  to  enforce 
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laws,  and  in  his  Message  be  more  than  fulfills 
the  hopes  awakened  among  the  working  peo- 
ple by  his  campaign  speeches.  He  points 
out  that  the  State  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  factories 
is  left  for  enforcement  to  city  Boards  of 
Health ;  that  the  State  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men  in  the  building 
trades  is  left  to  city  police;  and  that  the 
State  law  to  prevent  excessive  hours  of  labor 
on  surface  railroads  is  left  to  the  Railroad 
Commissioners.  None  of  these  bodies  has 
a  paramount  interest  in  work  of  this  sort, 
and  neglect  or  inefficient  performance  is  al- 
most inevitable.  Such  duties  belong  of  right 
to  State  factory  inspectors,  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  urges  that  the  work  be  transferred 
to  them,  and  their  numbers  increased. 

But  mere  enforcement  of  present  laws  does 
not  make  up  the  whole  of  his  labor  pro- 
gramme. Governor  Roosevelt  calls  attention 
to  the  continuance  of  **  unwholesome,  pest- 
creating,  and  crime-breeding  "  sweat-shops, 
or  tenement-house  workshops.  In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  them  in  *•  the  most  effective 
and  uninquisitive  means,''  he  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  method  of  requir- 
ing all  buildings  used  for  manufacturing 
ptirposes  to  have  a  license  issued  by  tiie 
Board  of  Factory  Inspectors.  Tbis  certainly 
is  the  logical  method  of  accomplishing  the 
end  in  view,  and,  if  given  a  fair  trial,  is  likely 
to  divert  the  garment  trade  to  healthful  work- 
shops where  employees  work  reasonable  hours 
with  improved  machinery. 

The  civil  service  and  the  labor  features  of 
the  Message  are  by  all  odds  the  most  impor- 
tant There  are,  however,  others  upon  which 
we  lack  the  space  to  comment.  Governor 
Roosevelt  urges  the  equipment  of  the  National 
Guard  with  modern  arms,  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  substituting  bien- 
nial for  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  <uhe  sphere 
in  which  the  suffrage  can  be  exercised  by 
women.*'  The  brief  clause  relating  to  wo- 
man's suffrage  has  naturally  called  forth  the 
most  discussion,  and  the  public  was  interested 
to  read  a  subsequent  interview  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  in  which  he  stated  that  the  definite 
measure  he  had  in  view  was  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  of  women  in  matters  relating  to 
the  schools.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
ranked  as  a  radical  woman's  suffragist  But 
these  matters  are  all  of  minor  importance 
at  tbb  time.  The  remaining  State  issue  of 
supreme  present  interest,  the  thorough  reform 


of  the  management  of  the  canals,  Governor 
Roosevelt  leaves  for  a  special  message. 

The  Czar's  Proposal 

The  English  Foreign  Office  has  published 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  Czar's 
proposal  for  a  conference  on  armament 
Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch  to  the  British  Min- 
ister at  St  Peterburg  assures  the  Russian 
Government  of  the  most  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  Czar,  and  declares  that  this 
sympathy  is  not  confined  to  the  Government, 
but  is  shared  by  public  opinion  in  England 
expressed  in  a  very  striking  way  by  public 
meetings  and  societies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lord  Salisbury  confirms  in  every 
respect  the  statement  on  which  the  Czar 
grounds  his  proposal;  declaring  that  while 
the  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  is 
generally  professed,  and  while  serious  and 
successful  efforts  have  more  than  once  been 
made  by  Great  Powers  to  preserve  peace, 
there  is  a  steady  tendency  on  the  part  of 
almost  every  nation  to  increase  its  armed 
force  and  to  add  to  iti  vast  expenditures  on 
appliances  of  war.  The  very  perfection  of 
these  instruments,  their  extreme  costiiness, 
and  the  destruction  which  would  follow  upon 
their  employment,  have  undoubtedly  been  a 
serious  deterrent  from  war ;  but  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  process  of  constantiy  in- 
creasing the  expense  are  resting  very  heavily 
on  the  people  in  the  different  countries,  and 
producing  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent 
which  b  distinctiy  menacing.  The  English 
Government,  therefore.  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
clares, will  gladly  co-operate  in  the  effort  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

It  is  unfortunate,  so  far  as  public  interest 
in  this  country  is  concerned,  that  the  Czar*s 
proposal  comes  at  a  moment  when  we  are 
dealing  with  conditions  so  new  and  facing 
problems  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  fasten  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try upon  another  subject  By  instinct,  edu- 
cation, and  conviction,  the  American  people 
are  for  peace.  Their  spirit  is  antipodal  to 
the  military  spirit;  their  armies  have  been 
citizen  armies,  and  they  have  alwa3rs  con- 
ducted war  with  small  regard  for  the  tradi- 
tional military  etiquette.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  characteristic  of  the  American 
spirit  than  the  *<  round-robin  "  signed  by  the 
Division  Commanders  in  Cuba.  These  Di- 
vision Commanders  were  the  leaders  of  a 
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successful  war — the  only  men  in  command 
who  showed  energy  and  capacity,  or  who 
achieved  success ;  and  yet  they  united  in  an 
action  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
European  General  Staffs,  was  almost  treason- 
able. There  is  very  small  probability  that 
this  country  will  ever  be  led  to  enlarge  its 
army  beyond  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  police 
force,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  consumed  by 
the  lust  of  conquest.  The  Czar  is  really 
leading  a  great  popular  movement;  this 
country  ought  not  only  to  sympathize  with 
that  movement,  but  it  ought  to  find  here 
definite  and  contagious  expression.  Our 
Government  is  to  co-operate  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference,  but  the  country  at 
large  is  not  doing  what  it  ought ;  it  is  not 
putting  its  moral  force  and  its  political  influ- 
ence behind  the  Czar.  Either  such  a  move- 
ment as  the  Czar  proposes  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  nations  together,  or  there  will 
presently  be  a  tremendous  popular  reaction 
of  a  most  dangerous  sort  throughout  Europe; 
the  peoples  of  the  different  countries  cannot 
bear  the  appalling  burdens  of  increasing 
taxation  forever. 


Pure  Air  and   Clear  Skies 

The  interest  in  the  attempt  to  retain  or  to 
recover  pure  air  and  clear  skies  is  evidently 
growing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
correspondent  calls  the  attention  of  The 
Outlook  to  an  interesting  historical  parallel. 
In  September,  1661,  the  year  after  tne  resto- 
ration of  Charles  I.,  John  Evelyn,  whose 
diary,  like  that  of  Pepys,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  records  of  the  time,  presented  to 
the  King  a  protest  against  the  increasing 
damage  inf  icted  upon  London  by  smoke, 
and  asking  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  restrain- 
ing the  establishing  of  coal-consuming  indus- 
tries within  the  limits  of  the  city.  This  pro- 
test is  not  to  be  found  in  the  diary,  but  in  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  writings  edited  by 
William  Upcott.  There  is,  however,  a  note 
in  the  diary  to  the  effect  that  Evelyn  had 
received  from  the  Queen's  attorney  a  draft 
of  an  act  against  the  nuisance  of  the  smoke 
in  London.  The  Act  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament; 
the  King  had  more  important  things  to  deal 
with  at  the  moment  than  giving  London 
clear  air.  In  his  statement  of  the  case 
Evel)m  sets  forth  the  natural  advantages  of 
London,  and  begs  that  she  may  be  relieved 


of  that  which  «  darkens  and  eciipses  all  her 
other  attributes ;  and  what  is  this  but  that 
hellish  and  dismal  cloud  of  sea-coal  ?  It  is 
not  only  continually  over  her  head,  but  so 
universally  mixed  with  the  otherwise  whole- 
some air  that  -her  inhabitants  breathe 
nothing  but  an  impure  and  thick  mist, 
accompanied  with  a  fulagineous  and  filthy 
vapor,  which  renders  them  obnoxious  to  a 
thousand  inconveniences,  corrupting  the  lungs 
and  disordering  the  whole  body.  ...  It  is 
this  horrid  smoke  which  obscures  our  churches, 
makes  our  palaces  look  old,  Which  fouls  oor 
clothes,  corrupts  the  waters,  so  that  the  very 
rains  and  refreshing  dews  precipitate  this 
impure  vapor,  which,  with  its  black  tenacious 
quality,  spots  and  contaminates  whatsoever  is 
exposed  to  it*'  And  Evelyn  proposes  as  a 
remedy  the  removal  of  such  trades  as  are 
manifest  nuisances  to  the  city.  Those  who 
know  the  London  of  to-day,  and  who  remember 
how  the  death-rate  goes  up  when  that  smoke 
and  gas  laden  air  is  mixed  with  fog,  will 
appreciate  how  true  was  the  foresight  of 
Evelyn  and  how  entirely  free  from  exaggera- 
tion his  statement.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  London,  but  who  have  seen  any  of  the 
smoke-ridden  cities  in  our  own  country,  need 
not  be  told  that  Evelyn  did  not  overestimate 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  air  of  London 
pure.  The  city  of  Chicago,  with  immense 
natural  advantages  and  a  public  spirit  which 
is  certain  to  put  her  in  the  forefront  of  civic 
communities,  is  simply  wrapped,  in  certain 
parts,  on  some  days,  in  a  sooty  smoke 
which  soils  everything  which  it  touches.  The 
beauty  of  Cleveland  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  Pittsburg  looks  at  times  like  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Inferno,  as  that  region 
appears  in  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  charming  city  of  Louisville  is  masked 
and  defiled  for  the  same  reason. 

This  is  a  question  of  aesthetics,  and  aes- 
thetics in  the  long  run  are  vital,  because  men 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  God  did  not 
make  the  world  beautiful  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal caprice.  Men  need  beauty,  and  God 
has  given  it  to  them  generously.  The  preser- 
vation of  pure  air  and  clear  skies  is,  however, 
a  necessity  for  health,  good  cheer,  and  sound 
sanitary  conditions.  It  is  proven  that  wher- 
ever the  smoke  nuisance  has  established 
itself  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with ;  it 
behooves  New  York,  therefore,  and  other 
cities  in  which  it  is  only  beginning,  to  organ- 
ize for  action  at  the  earliest  moment.  The 
obscuration  of  the  skies  and  the  contamina- 
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tion  of  the  air  in  a  good  many  of  our  cities 
are  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal,  which  in  the  Central  and  Westev'n  parts 
of  the  country  is  much  cheaper  than  hard 
coal ;  while  in  the  Eastern  cities  the  great 
companies  interested  in  bituminous  coal  are 
making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  its  wider 
introduction,  and  are  endeavoring  to  induce 
manufacturers  and  others  who  have  to  supply 
large  steam  plants  to  use  bituminous  coal  of 
the  better  grade,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  will  cost  them  less.  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  restrict  the  sale  of  the  cheaper 
and  more  offensive  soft  coal ;  and  although 
oib  of  low  grade  for  lighting  purposes  are 
prohibited  by  law,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  use  of  coal  of  a  low  grade  might  be 
forbidden  on  the  same  ground,  the  capital  * 
involved  is  so  vast  and  would  have  so 
greatly  the  advantage  of  organization  and 
definiteness  of  action  in  the  struggle  that  its 
defeat  would  be  highly  improbable.  The 
soft-coal  industry  is  one  of  immense  magni- 
tude, and  could  be  interfered  wiih  only  on 
the  ground  of  public  health  ;  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
sale  of  coal  directly  bylaw  would  be  success- 
ful. In  towns  which  are  not  yet  devastated 
by  smoke  it  would  be  easy  to  forbid  the 
introduction  of  manufactories  consiuning  soft 
coal  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  city ; 
but  there  would  probably  be  very  little  hope 
of  securing  this  kind  of  immunity  in  other 
communities.  The  most  available  method 
of  fighting  the  difficulty  is  to  compel  by 
a  law,  carefully  framed  and  rigidly  enforced, 
the  use  of  effective  smoke-consumers.  It 
has  been  said  that  such  consumers  have 
not  yet  been  made ;  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Two  consumers,  differing 
in  device,  have  been  tried  in  St  Louis, 
and  both  are  reported  as  securing  perfect 
combustion,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
any  smoke  from  the  chimneys  in  which  they 
are  used.  If  these  devices  are  not  yet  perfect, 
they  are  on  the  road  to  perfection ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  private  individuals  and 
business  concerns  using  soft  coal  should  not 
be  compelled  to  use  them. 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  the  foul 
atmosphere  which  veils  the  skies  of  some  of 
our  cities — a  cause  easily  removable — and 
that  is,  poor  stoking  or  firing,  and  the  failure 
properly  to  care  for  the  boilers,  the  combus- 
tion-chambers, and  the  fines.  The  smoke 
nuisance  is  immensely  aggravated  by  a  lack 
of  intelligent  care  of  the  mechanism,  as  well 


as  by  lack  of  proper  construction  of  mechan- 
ism. On  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Northern  Railroad,  it  is  stated,  soft  coal  is 
burned  without  sending  black  smoke  from 
the  smoke-stacks ;  and  this  result  is  secured, 
not  by  the  interposition  of  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance or  device,  but  by  changing  the  feed- 
ing of  the  engine.  The  first  step  toward 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  where 
it  exists,  and  the  prevention  of  its  introduc- 
tion where  it  does  not  exist,  lies  in  awakening 
public  interest  and  directing  public  action 
through  local  organizations.  The  next  step 
probably  lies  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws 
requiring  the  use  of  smoke-consumers ;  and 
the  third  lies  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
those  laws. 


Paganism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  surprised  to  read  in  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's 
sermon,  published  in  your  issue  of  December 
31,  the  following  words:  *'And  this  little  boy 
who  was  a  little  Jew,  became  he  was  a  little  heathen^ 
withou*  knowing  it,  is  coming  to  see  the  glory  of 
love,  that  is,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  glory  of  God  that  shnoe  in  Jesus's 
face  could  have  been  reflected  only  from  his 
Judaism.  The  love  that  he  preached  could  have 
been  evolved  only  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
only  scriptures  he  ever  quoted.  Was  Jesus  a 
heathen  because  he  was  a  Jew  ?  It  seems  to  me 
manifestly  unjust  to  call  Jews  heathens  because 
thty  claim  they  can  see  the  glory  of  God  in  all 
his  works,  just  as  Jes '?  ',-vv  it,  without  the  in- 
terpellation of  the  uuinan  element  in  their  ideal 
of  the  Deity.  Their  pure  and  lofty  conception 
of  Cod  eliminates  this  human  attribute  which 
appeals  so  strongly  to  those  who — as  Dr.  Abbott 
suggests — are  incapable  of  fathoming  the  intelli- 
gence or  comprehending  the  power  and  the  love 
of  a  divine  God.  Maud  Nathan. 

The  sentence  which  our  correspondent 
quotes,  taken  out  of  its  connection  bears  the 
construction  which  she  puts  upon  it,  but  we 
think  it  clear  that  it  does  not  bear  that  con- 
struction when  read  in  its  place  in  the  sermon. 
The  language  is  perhaps  infelicitous,  but  the 
meaning  is  apparent.  *<  This  boy,  who  was  a 
little  Jew  because  he  had  been  a  little  heathen 
without  knowing  it,"  would  have  expressed 
that  meaning  better.  The  speaker  was  tr  acing 
in  a  biographical  form  the  development  of 
religious  experience  from  paganism,  through 
Judaism,  to  Christianity. 

Nothing  is  gained  to  truth  by  casting  op- 
probrium on  any  form  of  sincere  faith ;  but, 
also,  nothing  is  gained  by  confounding  forms 
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of  faith  which  are  essentially  difEerent  An 
agnostic  may  be  a  better  man  than  a  pagan ; 
a  pagan  than  a  Jew ;  a  Jew  than  a  Christian ; 
but  their  faiths  are  essentially  diff^ent,  and, 
in  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  understand  that  difference. 

Religion  is  a  conscious  recognition  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  God ;  and  religions  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  conception  of  that 
relation  entertained  by  their  respective  ad- 
herents. Agnosticism  declares  that  God  is  the 
Unknown  and  the  Unknowable,  and  therefore 
claims  that  any  intelligent  relation  between 
him  and  the  soul  is  impossible.  Paganism 
generally  regards  God  as  a  superior  power, 
and  the  relation  between  man  and  God  as  the 
relation  between  a  weaker  and  a  stronger 
power.  Subjection  to  authority,  based  on 
power  to  enforce  that  authority,  is  therefore 
the  dominant  rule  in  paganism,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  paganism  is  uniformly  sacrificial — an 
attempt  to  placate  the  wrath  of  angry  gods, 
or  to  win  the  favor  of  purchasable  gods,  or 
to  express  gratitude  for  a  communion  with 
gods  whose  favor  is  assured.  In  paganism 
moral  qualities  are  never  prominent  in  the 
gods,  and  are  often  wholly  lacking.  The 
gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  as  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  truth.  Mercury  could  tun 
faster  than  the  Roman  runner ;  Hercules  was 
stronger  than  the  Roman  athlete  ;  Jove  could 
wield  a  more  formidable  bolt  than  any  Roman 
catapult :  but  neither  Mercury,  nor  Hercules, 
nor  Jove  was  superior  morally  to  the  average 
Roman. 

Mosaism  introduced  a  very  different  ele- 
ment into  religion.  Its  teaching  was  unique; 
it  was  that  God  was  a  righteous  God  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed,  not  because  he 
was  powerful,  but  because  he  was  just  Doubt- 
less his  power  was  affirmed,  and  by  the  later 
writers  he  was  declared  to  be  either  above  all 
gods  or  the  only  God ;  but  the  sanction  of 
his  laws  was  sought,  not  in  fear,  but  in  con- 
science. As  Mosaism  came  in  contact  with 
paganism  the  element  of  fear  was  introduced, 
and  with  it  a  sacrificial  and  priestly  system. 
But  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Bible,  the  one  which  contains 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  expounds  most 
simply  the  principles  of  primitive  Mosaism, 
there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  either  priest  or 
sacrifice.  And  later  Judaism,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  prophets,  represents  God  as  a 
righteous  King,  who  demands  righteousness 
of  his  subjects  and  demands  nothing  else.  It 
is  perhaps  nowhere  better  summed  up  than 


in  the  dialogue  between  the  people  and  the 
prophet  in  the  Book  of  Micah  : 

People  :  *<  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will 
Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  lambs, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
I  give  my  fintt-born  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?*' 

Prophet:  *'  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? ' 

Submission  to  superior  power  is  the  religion 
of  paganism ;  obedience  to  rightful  authority  is 
the  religion  of  J ud  aism.  Fear  is  the  impelling 
power  in  paganism ;  conscience  in  Judaism. 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  reveal 
as  possible  a  very  different  relation  between 
the  soul  and  God  from  either :  a  relation  not 
of  subjection  to  power  nor  of  obedience  to 
authority,  but  of  moral  unity.  He  rarely  if 
ever  refers  to  the  power  of  God,  and  only 
indirectly  to  his  authority.  He  does  not 
represent  God  as  a  King  or  Lawgiver,  but  as 
a  Father.  He  portrays  the  relation  between 
the  soul  and  God,  not  as  that  between  a 
servant  and  a  master,  but  as  that  between 
a  son  and  his  father.  He  rarely  appeals  to 
fear,  and  when  he  does  it  is  to  fear  either  of 
separation  from  God  or  of  death  because  life 
is  to  be  found  only  in  God.  He  illustrates 
the  true  relation  between  the  soul  and  God 
by  his  own  relation  to  God.  He  never  indi- 
cates any  fear  of  God;  he  rarely  if  ever 
indicates  any  subjection  to  God,  as  of  one 
will  to  another  and  superior  wilL  He  sajrs 
of  himself,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ;'*  **  he 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;" 
<<  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me.'* 
He  has  not  an  independent  purpose  which  he 
bends  to  his  Father's  independent  purpose ; 
he  sees  life  as  his  Father  sees  it,  understands 
life  as  his  Father  understands  it,  and  purposes 
respecting  life  what  his  Father  purposes. 
He  is  at  one  with  his  Father,  and  he  prays 
that  his  disciples  also  may  be  one :  <^  As  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us."  This  is  something 
very  different  from  subjection  to  a  superior 
power,  or  even  from  obedience  to  a  rightful 
authority.  The  Christian  Church  has  been 
accustomed  to  declare  its  faith  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  or,  in  later 
phraseology,  God  in  man.  And  he  has  lived 
on  earth  God  and  man,  or  God  in  man,  and 
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has  said  to  men.  Follow  me,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  it  clear  that  we  may  be  one  with 
God,  and  may  have  God  in  us  as  he  was  one 
with  God  and  God  was  in  him. 

Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  not  a  lawgiver. 
He  does  not  offer  a  new  Ten  Commandments 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old.     He  does  not 
say.  Obey  and  live.    When,  as  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  he  appears  to  expound  laws, 
they  are  not  as  statutes  promulgated  by  a 
superior  authority,  they  are  conditions  of 
life.     Blessed,  he  says,  are  the  meek,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart.    But  the  pure  in 
heart  are  not  those  who  have  not  committed 
adultery,  but  those  who  have  no  evil  thoughts 
in   their  heart;  the  merciful  are  not  those 
who  do  not  avenge  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies, but  those  who  love  their  enemies  and 
do  good  to  them ;  the  meek  are  not  those 
who  do  not  steal,  but  those  who  have  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  did  not 
think  even  equality  with  God  a  prize  to  be 
grasped  at     Blessedness  belongs  to  charac- 
ter, and  character  is  more  than  obedience  to 
authority,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  sub- 
jection to  power.     Paul,  who,  next  to  John, 
is  Christ's  best  interpreter,  reiteratedly  and 
explicitly  announces  the  same  spiritual  truth. 
The  fruit  of  the  spirit,  he  says,  is  love,  joy, 
peace.     But  these  are  not  fruits  of  conscience 
pricking  its  possessor  on  to  ol>ey  a  law  exter- 
nal to  himself.    On  the  contrary,  such  a  con- 
science has  ever  persecuted  others,  has  ever 
tortured  its  own.  possessor,  and  has  ever  kept 
him  in  perpetual  turmoil,  sa3ring  to  himself, 
«<  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I 
hate,  tiiat  do  I."     Love,  joy,  and  peace  are 
not  fruits  of  obedience  to  law,  however  just; 
but  they  are  fruits  of  a  spirit  which  is  in 
unity  with  the  divine  Spirit;  they  are  the 
possessions  of  one  who  sees  as  God  sees, 
feels   as  God  feels,  and  purposes  as  God 
pmposes. 

This  germ  of  Christianity,  is  found  in 
Judaism,  as  in  that  phrase  from  Micah, 
••  Walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  But  in  Juda- 
ism  it  is  only  a  germ,  and  is  overlaid  and 
obscured  by  the  sacrificial  system  which 
Judaism  borrowed  from  surrounding  pagan- 
ism. In  Christianity  it  is  efflorescent,  and  in 
Christianity  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
it  is  disentangled  from  both  Judaism  and 
paganism.  Nor  is  this  difference  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  metaphysical  or 
abstract  only ;  it  is  vital  and  practical.  One 
says.  Obey  and  live;  the  other  sa3rs.  Live  and 
pu  will  obey:  one  8a3r8,  Obedience  is  the 


way  to  God ;  the  other  says,  God  is  the  way  to 
obedience :  Judaism  requires  man  to  be  vir- 
tuous that  he  may  come  to  God ;  Christianity 
offers  him  God  that  he  may  become  virtuous. 
Wherever  a  minister  preaches  obedience  to 
law  as  a  condition  of  beginning  life,  he  is 
preaching  Judaism,  whether  he  preaches  in  a 
Jewish  synagogue  or  a  Christian  church; 
wherever  he  preaches  that  God  is  a  Father 
who  welcomes  the  unrighteous  but  repentant 
and  gives  him  life  as  a  free  gift  in  order  that 
he  may  become  righteous,  he  is  preaching 
Christianity,  whether  he  preaches  in  a  Chris- 
tian church  or  a  Jewish  synagogue. 


News  from  George  Kennan 

A  private  letter  f^om  Mr.  George  Kennan, 
written  on  December  30  at  Baracoa  (which 
is  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  neau*  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island),  contains  the 
information  that  he  has  begun  his  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  island  by  taking  a  horse- 
back  ride  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
through  the  wild,  mountainous  region  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Cuba.  He  will  later 
give  in  these  colimins  a  description  of  his 
adventurous  journey.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  glad  to  announce  that  his  impression 
so  far  of  the  American  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  province  which  he  is  now  visit- 
ing is  one  of  satisfaction.  *<  Indeed,  it 
could  hardly  be  better, '  he  says.  "We  have 
three  extremely  able  and  efficient  depaut- 
mental  and  district  commanders  in  Santiago, 
Guantanamo,  and  Baracoa,  and  they  have 
really  transformed  this  province  and  given 
the  people  a  government  which  is  honest, 
intelligent,  prompt  in  action,  just  to  every- 
body,  and  beneficent  in  all  its  operations.'* 

Mr.  Kennan's  preliminary  report  confirms 
our  belief  that  the  government  most  suitable 
and  beneficial  for  the  people  of  Cuba  at  pres- 
ent is  a  government  administered  by  officers 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  Mr.  Kennan's  opinion  that  if  the  rest  of 
Cuba  is  thus  governed  for  three  years  as  in- 
telligently and  effectively  as  the  province  of 
Santiago  has  been  governed  for  the  past  four 
months,  "nine-tenths  of  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion will  vote  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  But  the  government  must  be 
everywhere  as  good  as  it  is  here  [Santiago], 
and  the  vote  on  annexation  must  not  be  taken 
too  soon.  Let  the  people  of  Cuba  have  time 
enough   to   see  what  we  can  do  for  them 
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before  they  are  asked  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  anoexation  or  independence." 

What  makes  this  forecast  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kennan  himself  says: 
*'  I  am  beginning  to  look  at  this  Cuban  prob- 
lem with  a  great  deal  more  hopefulness  than  I 
felt  six  months  ago.   I  think  we  can  solve  it" 

If  the  Administration  perseveres  in  its 


apparent  present  intention  of  keeping  the 
government  of  Cuba  free  from  all  political 
and  personal  « pulls,"  and  will  throw  the 
weight  of  its  authority  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  officials  for 
merit  and  competency,  we  see  every  reason 
for  pinning  faith  to  Mr.  Kennan's  prophecy 
that  the  Cuban  problem  can  be  solved. 


America  in  the  Far  East 

V. — The   Pacific  Ocean  and  Our   Future   There 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 


IT  was  an  apocalyptic  vision  to  Vasco 
Nuftez  de  Balboa  as  hfi  stood  on  the 
Darien  peak  and  gazed  upon  a  sea 
unknown  before.  Thus  to  the  European 
consciousness  the  mightiest  of  oceans  was 
revealed.  America  had  been  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  those  who,  by  means  of  a  straight 
westward  passage  over  the  waters,  would 
reach  China  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Through 
the  long  course  of  explorations  in  America 
the  one  aim  of  Europeans  was  to  find  a  water- 
way to  China.  But  centuries  were  required 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  American  continent 
even  in  outline ;  nor  is  its  northern  end  known 
yet.  Only  now  is  the  full  significance  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  importance  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  the  civilized  world.  Compared 
to  this  vast  area  of  blue  water,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  but  a  lake. 

Looking  at  this  greatest  of  oceans  from 
the  other  or  Asian  side,  there  was  no  knowl- 
edge or  consciousness  of  its  vastness.  From 
the  unlettered  men  of  the  Australasian  conti- 
nent and  archipelagoes  to  the  highly  civilized 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  **  great  sea  "  was 
simply  a  vast  unknown,  into  which  disappeared 
every  year  fishermen  and  sailors.  Legend 
and  fairy  tale  told  of  Utopias  and  wonder- 
ful lands  beyond,  or  on  the  sea-floor  located 
the  abodes  of  the  undying,  with  dragon  kings 
and  queens  decked  in  coral  and  pearl ;  but 
the  **  great  sea  "  never  mirrored  the  sail  of 
home-coming  ships  after  they  had  been  swept 
into  the  great  Black  Tide.  Nevertheless, 
from  between  Luzon  and  Lombok  this  great 
current,  which,  through  all  the  unmarked  cen- 
turies, and  perhaps  every  year,  bore  north- 
ward on  its  bosom  unwilling  emigrants,  con- 
scripts of  fate,  made  a  pathway  to  America. 
In-  this  sea,  food  was  always  plentiful.     Land- 


marks by  day,  illuminating  volcanoes  by 
night,  and  even  habitable  shores,  were  never 
far  away.  Thus  Nature,  or  Providence,  bad 
made  a  natural  highway,  furnishing  also  food, 
motor-power,  lighthouses,  and  guideposts. 
It  was  along  the  Philippine,  Japanese,  Kurile, 
Aleutian,  and  Alaskan  archipelagoes  that 
America  was,  in  one  way  at  least,  populated. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  nature's  high- 
ways of  wind  and  current  are  made  obsolete 
by  steam.  The  intercourse  is  mutual,  and  in 
direct  lines.  Including  bays  and  islands,  the 
United  States,  even  without  Alaska,  has  a 
total  coast-line  of  21,354  miles,  of  which  3,251 
miles  front  the  Pacific  rim.  The  coast-line 
of  Alaska  is  greater  than  that  of  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  12,359  miles.  We  are  within 
forty-five  miles  of  Russia.  Our  westernmost 
island  of  Attn  brings  our  frontier  within 
seven  hundred  miles  of  Japan.  Our  steam- 
ers now  cross  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama in  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  to  China 
in  eighteen,  da3rs.  The  central  archipelago 
of  Hawaii,  and  some  smaller  islands  or 
footholds  in  the  Micronesian  archipelago, 
are  ours.  We  have  possession  of  the  Phil- 
ippines— the  gateway  to  China,  which  is  the 
richest  single  market  in  the  world.  Let  us 
inquire  concerning  the  possibilities  of  this 
domain.  William  H.  Seward,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  statesmen,  the  first  and  most  far- 
seeing  believer  in  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States  beyond  the  Pacific,  wrote  over  a  gen- 
eration ago : 

<<  The  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands, 
and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the 
chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's  great 
hereafter."  We  are  to-day  seeing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  vision,  which  has  become  reality. 

The  central  sea  of  human  interests  was 
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once  the  Mediterranean  or  Mid-Earth  Sea. 
Again,  the  Atlantic  became  such.  Now 
the  largest  of  oceans  between  the  greatest 
of  land-masses  on  the  globe,  well  fitted 
for  man's  noblest  achievements,  is  to  win  its 
honors  long  waited  for.  Already  more  than 
one-half  of  the  race  dwells  by  its  shores.  If 
the  population  of  the  globe  be  1,500,000,000, 
and,  ignoring  the  Atlantic  coasts,  we  assign  to 
the  western  American  slope  40,000,000;  to 
Australasia,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippines, 
and  the  islands  of  Oceania,  52,000,000 ;  to  the 
British  Indies  and  dependencies,  290,000,000 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Siam,  9,000,000 
to  French  India  and  Indo-China,  22,000,000 
to  Korea  and  eastern  Siberia,  21,000,000;  to 
Japan  and  Formosa,  45,000,000 ;  to  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  islands,  400,000,000 — we 
shall  have  a  total  of  878,000,000  souls,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's 
population,  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Providence,  or  the  Power  that  guides  hu- 
man development,  invites  us  to  look  abroad. 
The  world-house  is  being  rebuilt  It  is  no 
longer  Japanese-like,  set  behind  moats,  with 
the  garden  in  the  rear.  It  is  now  to  be  on 
the  American  model,  with  plenty  of  piazza 
and  front  windows.  Our  eleven  States  which 
we  reckon  within  the  Paci^c  territory  have 
as  yet  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  and 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  we^th  of  the  Union. 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  possess 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  group,  yet  these  eleven  States  have  as 
yet  but  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  for- 
eign trade  of  our  country.  Nevertheless 
theirs  is  the  grander  promise  and  potency. 
Looking  at  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this 
region,  remembering  that  only  *^  a  cycle  of 
Cathay"  ago  there  were  not  as  many  hun- 
dreds as  there  are  now  millions  of  white 
residents  in  these  States,  and  that,  instead  of 
the  English-speaking  republics  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  these  lands  under  the 
Southern  Cross  were  little  more  than  lines 
on  a  map  and  empty  of  white  men,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  transfer  of  world- 
Interest 

The  white  man  is  rushing  both  ways,  from 
east  and  west.  The  center  of  the  world's 
hopes  and  ambitions  has  shifted  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Russian  is  marching  seaward, 
building  his  railways  as  he  goes,  settling  the 
great  plains  and  valleys  of  southern  Siberia, 
and  commanHing  northern  China.  Where 
tl^irty  .years  ago  forests  stood  and  tigers 
were  shot,  stands  Vladivostok,  a  city  of  fifty 


thousand  people.  Southwardly,  in  warmer 
and  richer  regions,  the  Briton  owns  a  splendid 
highway  to  India,  lined  with  islands,  fortresses, 
and  coaling  stations,  which  he  holds  for  the 
good  of  a  fifth  of  the  race.  He  is  exploring 
the  African  valley  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape 
for  a  railway,  which  will  be  free  to  the  world. 
In  the  tropics  he  holds  superb  ports,  islands, 
and  coast  tracts.  In  the  south  temperate 
zone  he  has  built  up  great  commonwealths 
between  Capricorn  and  the  Antarptic.  On 
the  bosom  of  the  Southern  Pacific  the  Union 
Jack  is  the  predominating  flag.  He  is  our 
friend,  and  is  stretching  out  hands  to  greet 
and  welcome  us  and  to  ask  that  we  co-work 
with  him  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Japan, 
a  new  naval  and  industrial  empire,  under 
predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  influences,  has 
started  up.  Obtuse-nerved  China  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  realization  that  the  face  of  the 
world  has  changed.  The  Malay  race  now 
waits  for  its  uplift  and  fruition,  under  the 
tutelage  of  nations  holding  that  open  Bible 
which  knows  no  special  favorites  of  heaven 
but  only  new  men  in  the  image  of  the  holiest 
man. 

On  our  American  side  British  energy  and 
capital  have  built  a  railway  across  Canada 
and  started  splendid  lines  of  steamers  to  win 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  tea  and  silk  coun- 
tries. Across  the  United  States  the  center 
of  population  moves  westward  every  year. 
It  is  already  near  the  Mississippi  River.  New 
highways  of  stone  or  iron  are  being  built  and 
new  lines  of  ships  launched,  while  already 
Hawaii  is  ours.  In  the  nature  of  things,  our 
chief  industrial  outlet  must  be  toward  the 
West  and  over  the  Pacific.  In  Europe  our 
manufactures  can  win  but  limited  success, 
owing  to  hereditary  skill  and  keen  competi- 
tion ;  but  in  those  great  markets  in  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific  where  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  is,  European  and  American 
meet  on  neutral  but  not  on  equal  ground,  for 
we  have  the  advantage,  possibly,  of  finer  in- 
ventive power,  and  certainly  of  nearness, 
which  means  cheaper  freights.  As  our  coun- 
try becomes  more  densely  populated,  as  '^  the 
West"  becomes  settled,  conservative,  and 
*♦  slow,"  a  larger  export  in  commerce  will  be 
an  absolute  necessity.  This  we  shall  find  in 
what  was  the  Far  East,  but  is  now  our  near 
West 

Signs  are  already  manifest  that  our  ocean 
carrying  trade  is  moving  swiftly  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  one  decade,  from 
1884  to  1894,  the  shipping  on  the  Atlantic 
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coast  decreased  by  about  1 30,000  tons,  while 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast  increased  by  about 
125,000  tons.  Everything  points  to  a  lai^e 
increase,  within  a  few  years,  of  our  share  in 
that  commerce  on  both  sides  the  Pacific 
basin,  which  has  already  reached  a  total  of 
twenty  million  tons  annually.  In  five  or  ten 
years,  or  at  least  within  a  generation,  there 
will  be  railways  in  China,  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal,  a  fairly  complete  American  railway 
systeip  from  Alaska  to  Chili,  and  the  trans- 
Asiatic  railway  completed.  Then  the  present 
$5,000,000,000  of  Pacific  Ocean  commerce 
will  doubtless  be  doubled  in  amount 

The  writer  of  this  article  remembers  when, 
the  foreign  trade  with  Japan  amounting  to 
less  than  $10,000  a  year,  men  sniffed  and 
sneered  at  the  idea  of  the  Mikado*8  Empire 
ever  being  worth  the  attention  of  first-class 
European  and  American  trading  houses. 
Now  Japan  is  a  factor  of  nearly  first-class 
influence  in  the  new  world-problem.  Her 
industrial  movement  is  no  sudden  spasm.  It 
is  based  on  the  healthy  growth  of  democracy, 
which  moves  to  the  realization  of  the  noble 
political  ideals.  If  only  her  constitutional, 
political,  and  her  industrial  expansion  pro. 
ceed  at  an  equal  rate  and  are  kept  pure  by  a 
steadily  improving  morality,  then  Japan  will 
be  a  great  controlling  power  in  the  Pacific, 
and  pretty  sure,  with  fair  treatment  by  us,  to 
work  in  harmony  with  ''the  Anglo-Saxons,'' 
by  which  we  mean  speakers  of  the  English 
language.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  Japan  had 
not  so  much  as  one  tall  chimney  in  the  way  of 
associated  industrialism,  nor  an  iron  rail,  nor 
a  steamer.  To-day  she  has  hundreds  of  cot- 
ton-mills, with  nearly  a  million  spindles,  em- 
pioyiug  25,000  operatives.  Instead  of  send- 
ing out  a  few  curios,  she  now  exports  silk, 
tea,  tobacco,  woven  goods,  matches,  various 
manufactures,  and  coal.  Her  foreign  com- 
merce amounted  in  1897  to  nearly  $200,000,- 
000.  The  national  revenue  has  doubled  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  general  wealth  tripled 
since  foreign  commerce  began. 

On  the  other  side  is  China,  which  has 
regions  capable  of  producing  everything,  and 
a  population  that  can  be  educated  iiito 
appreciation  of  almost  all  that  Occidental 
skill  and  experience  can  supply.  China's 
conversion  and  regeneration  will  come  from 
without,  but  the  child  is  already  born  who 
will  live  to  see  the  Empire  threaded  with  rail- 
roads. Yet,  some  day,  she  will  change  from 
being  a  passive  instrument  of  the  ambition 
of  Russia  and  France,  and  will  become  an 


active  agent  The  industrial  revolution  has 
already  begun,  and  both  her  exports  and 
imports  are  changing.  She  has  coal,  iron, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  all  sorts  of  good  supplies. 
The  reign  of  Confucius  will  not  last  forever. 
The  next  ♦'cycle  of  Cathay"  will  mean 
more  to  the  world  than  ever  Mr.  Tennyson 
dreamed. 

India  has  also  changed.  Her  traditional 
products  of  opium,  indigo,  and  spices  are 
now  in  the  shadow  compared  with  her  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton,  jute  and  jute  goods, 
oil,  seeds,  wheat,  rice,  wool,  timber,  and  coaL 
Korea's  foreign  trade,  which  a  decade  ago 
was  nearly  nil,  amounted  in  1897  to  $11,- 
755,625. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Britain,  as- 
sisted very  probably  by  the  United  States,  will 
maintain  "  the  open  door  "  in  China.  This 
means  that,  despite  all  that  Russia  or  France 
may  do  in  conditioning  Chinese  trade  and 
development  north  and  south,  the  richest 
part  of  China,  the  vaUey  of  the  Yang-Tsf, 
with  an  area  of  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  the  most  naturally  indus- 
trious and  commercial  people  in  the  East, 
will  be  our  open  market  The  Great  River 
flows  into  the  Pacific,  and  already  Shanghai 
at  its  mouth, "  the  coming  New  York  of  the 
Far  East,''  has  an  annual  foreign  trade  of 
nearly  $80,000,000. 

To-day,  of  tbe  lands  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  Anglo-Saxon  nations  hold  Alaska, 
British  America,  and  the  United  States,  while 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  now  the  ruling  flags  in  the  central  Pacific 
British  peoples  rule  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Hong-Kong,  pau-ts  of  New  Guinea  and 
Borneo.  France  holds  land  in  Annam  be- 
tween Siam  and  the  China  Sea.  Germany 
has  part  of  Samoa  and  the  port  of  Kiao- 
Chau  in  China.  The  Dutch  possess  Sumatra, 
Java,  Celebes,  Lombok,  and  other  islands 
forming  Insulinde  or  Island  India,  whose 
inhabitants  ntunber  nearly  34,000,000  people. 
Alarmists  have  started  the  story  that  he 
Netherlands  Government  contemplates  build- 
ing a  steel-clad  fleet  in  order  to  protect 
its  oceanic  possessions  against  probably 
American  aggression.  As  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  proposal  to  do  so  was  made  be- 
fore the  Hispano- American  war  broke  out,  and 
was  rejected  in  the  last  session  of  the  States- 
General  The  Netherlands  have  no  fear  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  Germany,  only. 

One  strikinir  fact  which  includes  a  series 
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of  events  that  belong  to  our  history  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  our  friendship  with  Russia. 
Being  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  past,  this 
must  condition  our  future  development  there. 
It  must  also  remain. a  permanent  element  in 
consideration  of  a  possible  alliance  with  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations.  Surprising  to  many 
Europeans  is  this  mutual  sentiment  between 
an  absolute  despotism  and  a  democratic  re- 
public Yet  this  friendship  has  roots  that 
go  back  in  time  as  far  as  WiHiam  Penn  and 
Czar  Peter.  In  1671  %e  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania— the  man  who  anticipated  in  his 
writings  both  the  Czar's  irenicon  and  that 
federation  of  nations  which  may  yet  come — 
held  an  interview  and  talked  in  the  Dutch 
tongue  with  the  Russian  autocrat,  who,  to 
civilize  his  people,  became  a  mechanic  and 
ship-carpenter.  Again,  in  the  da3rs  when 
George  the  Third  and  the  corrupt  Parlia- 
mentary ring  forced  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  applied  for  twenty  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  to  fight  our  fathers.  Queen  Cather- 
ine refused  to  lend  a  single  mercenary,  and 
proposed  and  consummated  the  Arnold  Neu- 
trality; and  both  actions  touched  th^  hearts 
of  our  fathers.  From  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  the  American  whalers  and  merchant 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  friendship 
of  the  Russians  was  manifest.  The  first 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
in  1824,  was  exceedingly  liberal,  declaring 
the  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
free  to  people  of  both  nations.  In  1 830,  when 
Commodore  Matthew  I^erry  was  sent  in  the 
new  ship  Concord  to  bear  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  as  our  first  Minister  to  Russia,  the 
Czar  wished  to  engage  American  naval  offi- 
cers, as  he  afterwards  employed  American 
engineers  to  build  his  railway.  Friendly  re- 
lations steadily  deepened  between  the  two 
countries,  until,  as  we  all  remember,  a  Rus- 
sian fieet  was  sent  to  assist  us  in  our  Civil 
War,  in  case  of  hostile  interference  by  Great 
Britain.  In  both  countries  emancipation  took 
place,  the  serfs  being  liberated  in  1861,  and 
the  slaves  being  set  free  in  1863.  Both  eman- 
cipators, the  absolute  Czar  and  the  republi- 
can President,  falling  under  the  hands  of  the 
assassin,  both  nations  were  imited  in  sympathy 
and  sorrow. 

Major  Shaw,  of  the  United  States  First 
Artillery,  who  first  opened  American  trade 
with  China;  our  commercial  captains  who 
first  carried  the  American  flag  round  the 
world ;  our  miisUmariei  and  first  diplomatists^ 
were  pionMV  9l  tb^  wQrl^-Q^oyeiiieQt  now 


centering  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  also  our 
naval  history  is  so  glorious.  This  is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  batties  and  bombard- 
ments, with  chastisements  of  piracy,  treach- 
ery, and  cruelty  to  the  shipwrecked,  with  war 
and  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  also  with 
noble  works  of  science  and  humanity.  On 
land,  by  the  energy  and  pluck  of  Marcus 
Whitman,  the  missionary,  the  Northwest 
slope,  Washington  and  Oregon,  became  ours, 
and,  later,  Fremont  and  Kearny  won  for 
us  California.  Then  Commodore  Stockton 
hoisted  our  flag  and  formed  a  provisional* 
government  In  the  South  Pacific,  our  whal 
ing  fleets  and  industry,  Porter's  achievements 
in  the  Essex  with  the  British  ships  Phoebe 
and  Cherub  and  temporary  occupation  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  the  naval  exploits  in 
Chinese  waters  of  Foote,  Tattnall,  and  others, 
the  fights  with  pirates  and  their  extinction, 
the  treaties  made  by  the  sailor-diplomatists 
Perry  and  Shufeldt  with  Japan  and  Korea, 
with  two  brilliant  episodes  at  Shimonos^ki,  and 
the  expedition  under  John  Rodgers  in  Korea, 
the  exploring  expedition  of  Wilkes  and  his 
discoveries  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  the 
exploring  expedition  of  John  Rodgers  through 
Behring  Strait,  the  cruises  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  Ticonderoga,  the  deep-sea  sounding  of 
the  Tuscarora,  the  exhibition  of  man*s  great- 
ness in  the  hour  of  death  at  Samoa,  make 
brilliant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  navy  in  Asiatic  waters,  crowned  by 
Dewey*s  achievements  at  Manila. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  more  than  hint 
at  the  story  of  America  in  the  Pacific,  which 
grandly  deserves  a  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  for  over  a  century  we  have  had  an  army 
of  pioneers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  movement  they  were  lead- 
ing. Now,  in  the  ordering  of  that  Power  not 
ourselves,  the  main  army  of  the  American 
people  have  come  up  with  the  advance  guard. 
In  the  new  evolution  of  history  in  the  Pacific, 
shall  we  lead  or  be  led  ? 

If  we  read  the  past  aright,  the  American 
people  will  not  follow ;  they  will  lead.  No 
theoretical  objections  or  academic  warnings 
will  ftpress  the  instincts  of  ;iational  develop- 
ment The  same  motives  which  have  for  a 
hundred  years  impelled  them  will  drive  them 
now  into  new  enterprises,  of  gain  indeed,  but 
also  of  desire  for  mutual  benefit  between  man 
and  man,  of  education,  of  moral  uplift,  of 
tphritual  blessing.  Nor  in  these  will  they  fail 
or  be  disooun^  until  ttl^  ^^vc  set  righ^ 
^qsn^  In  the  earth, 


The  Philippine  Problem 

I. — The   Islands  and  Their  People 


THE  conditions  are  unique  which  have 
brought  into  print  Professor  Worces- 
ter's remarkable  book  of  travel  and 
adventure.  Under  any  conditions  it  deserved 
publication;  yet  it  has  remained  unwritten 
for  several  years  till  now,  when  a  grea( 
public  interest  demands  its  issue.  Professor 
Worcester  probably  knows  more  about  the 
Philippines  than  any  other  American,  ex. 
cept  his  comrade  in  adventure,  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Bourns,  now  serving  on  the  staff  of  our 
commanding  general  there.  In  1887-38  the 
two  spent  eleven  months  in  a  scientific 
exploration  of  fifteen  of  the  islands,  in  a 
party  headed  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Steerc,  the  natu- 
ralist. Having  returned  with  health  seri- 
ously impaired  and  resolved  never  to  run 
such  risks  again,  he  and  Dr.  Bourns  ex. 
perienced  the  change  of  heart  observable 
in  many  who  have  recovered  from  seasick- 
ness. The  liberality  of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Menage, 
of  Minneapolis,  provided  the  means  whereby 
they  were  enabled  to  retiu'n  to  the  dangerous 
but  alluring  field,  and  finish  the  work  left 
undone.  In  this  second  expedition  nearly 
three  years  were  spent,  in  1890-93,  and  a 
fairly  representative  collection  of  birds  and 
mammals  obtained  in  nineteen  of  the  islands. 
Thi&  time,  having  procured  special  authori- 
zation from  the  Spanish  Government,  they 
enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  seeing  what- 
ever they  desired.  From  the  memoranda 
and  photographs  made  then  the  present 
volume  has  come  forth  most  seasonably,  to 
satisfy  the  general  hunger  for  reliable  and 
recent  information  concerning  the  hitherto 
unknown  lands  and  peoples  of  which  we  have 
just  been  put  in  control. 

Seldom  have  greater  dangers  been  braved, 
whether  in  the  quest  for  knowledge  or  in  the 
search  for  gold.  Not  to  mention  poisonous 
serpents,  fierce  savages,  prowling  bandits, 
and  frail  boats  on  stormy  seas,  the  explorers 
came  to  look  on  fever  as  "  one  of  the  neces- 
sary evils  of  existence,'^  and  not  to  be  alarmed 
by  a  body- temperature  of  106.5.    The  Span- 
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ish  physician  waited  through  half  a  night  for 
Professot  Worcester  to  die  of  the  calentura^ 
and  a  dangerous  attack  of  typhoid  finally  S3 
drained  his  powers  as  to  force  him  to  return 
home.  After  such  an  experience  added  to 
his  observation  of  others,  his  opinion  as  to 
the  compatibility  of  the  climate  with  a  north- 
ern constitution  may  be  depended  on.  Some 
of  the  islands,  as  Cebu  and  Samar,  he  pro- 
nounces quite  healthful ;  others,  as  Mindoro, 
unhealthiul.  If  a  man  can  escape  malaria, 
and  observes  hygienic  rules,  he  is  likely  to 
keep  his  health.  But  the  man  who,  like  the 
explorer,  the  engineer,  etc.,  has  to  face  all 
conditions  and  take  things  as  they  come,  will 
find  the  climate  '<  severe.''  It  is  especially 
severe  on  white  women  and  children,  and 
whether  many  successive  generations  could 
be  reared  there  is  "  very  doubtful"  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  are  mentioned  where,  by 
proper  drainage  and  clearing  the  ground,  ma- 
larial disease  had  been  on  one  island  nearly, 
on  another  entirely,  banished. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  Philippine 
problem  is,  of  course,  presented  by  the  peo- 
ple to  be  dealt  with,  and  of  these  the  major- 
ity, five  millions,  are  the  "  civilized  Malays." 
Of  these  Professor  Worcester  gives  an  ina- 
partial  account  They  are  great  liars,  like 
some  other  Orientab.  They  are  indolent,  bat 
not  more  so  than  white  men  with  no  greater 
motive  for  exertion  in  such  a  climate.  They 
are  ingenious,  fairly  intelligent,  and  often  de- 
sirous  of  the  education  which  Spanish  policy 
has  S3rstematically  prevented.  They  are 
hospitable,  obliging,  and  cleanly.  Well-r^- 
dated  homes  and  a  happy  family  life  are  the 
rule.  Wives  have  "an  amount  of  liberty 
hardly  equaled  in  any  other  Eastern  country, 
and  they  seldom  abuse  it;  more  often  than 
not  they  are  the  financiers  of  their  families." 
The  Filipino  "is  self-respecting  and  self- 
restrained  to  a  remarkable  degree,"  genial 
and  sociable,  a  kind  father  and  dutiful  son. 
"  Under  good  officers  he  makes  an  excellent 
soldier,"  being  naturally  brave.  But,  with 
all  such  good  traits,  these  people  are,  in  Pro- 
fessor Worcester's  judgment,  "utterly  unfit 
for  self-government " — as  a  priest  said,  "  hie 
children  who  must  be  treated  like  little  ones." 
He  sums  up  by  faying  that  they  will  be  likely. 
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having  learned  their  power,  to  take  a  hand  in 
shaping  their  own  future,  and  may  extort 
fair  opportunities  if  denied,  while  they  will 
appreciate  just  treatment  and  profit  by  it 

A  subordinate  but  formidable  element  is 
the  Moros,  or  Mohammedan  Malays,  redoubt- 
able warriors,  characterized  by  inhuman  cruel- 
ty, against  whom  the  Spaniards  have  been 
able  to  prevail  only  by  gunboats  and  machine 
guns.  They  have  a  propensity  to  "run 
amuck,"  with  the  notion  of  securing  the 
greater  felicity  in  heaven  the  more  Christians 
they  can  slay  before  being  dispatched.  The 
Spanish  Governor  of  Sulu,  whom  Professor 
Worcester  describes  as  an  exemplary  officer, 
kept  the  peace  with  the  Moros  by  a  policy  of 
strict  but  merciless  justice.  They  called  him 
*'  papa,"  and  obeyed  his  commands  with  pro- 
found respect  His  successor,  a  less  ener- 
getic and  cautious  man,  they  surprised  and 
slew  with  most  of  his  troops.  Governor 
Arolas  gave  the  two  Americans  this  rule  for 
safety  outside  the  walls  of  Sulu :  <<  If  you 
meet  armed  Moros  outside  the  town,  order 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  retire ;  if 
they  do  not  instantly  obey,  shoot  them."  Our 
countr3rmen  did  better,  however,  by  the  aid 
of  a  strong  Moro  escort,  and  did  all  the  hunt- 
ing in  the  forest  that  they  wished  to,  with 
the  added  excitement  of  being  shot  at  from 
ambush.  They  even  managed  to  <*  get  in  " 
with  the  Moros  so  as  to  be  privileged  to 
witness  a  wedding,  and  to  converse  with  a 
pandita,  or  priest,  from  whom  they  got  much 
curious  information  about  the  Moro  type  of 
Mohammedanism.  As  to  these  people,  who 
are  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  Professor 
Worcester  thinks  it  certain  that,  to  get  on 
peaceably  with  them,  "  their  religion  must  be 
let  alone,"  and  they  themselves  held  in  check 
with  a  strong  hand  for  many  years  to  come. 
For  this  a  considerable  military  force  will  be 
required,  and  a  policy  of  "  absolute  justice 
combined  with  relentiess  firmness." 

Next  come  the  pagan  Malays,  of  numerous 
tribes  and  diverse  characters,  many  of  tbem 
peaceable,  others  warlike  and  given  to  head- 
hunting, but  happily  not  formidable  in  num* 
bers.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  wild 
tribes  constitute  a  more  serious  factor  in  the 
Philippine  problem  than  the  once  dreaded 
Apache  Indians  presented  in  our  own  South- 
west Much  lower  than  these  are  the  Ne- 
gritos, supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
aborigines  whom  the  Malay  invaders  sup- 
planted— a  black  race  of  dwarfish  size,  and 


tending  to  die  jout  There  are  also  some 
half-breed  tribes,  a  cross  of  Malay  and  Ne- 
grito. Altogether  there  are  reckoned  over 
eighty  tribes  or  varieties  in  a  population  of 
at  least  eight  millions,  five  millions  of  them 
inhabiting  the  chief  island,  Luzon,  in  area 
nearly  equal  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Our  readers  are  famililr  with  accounts  of 
the  natural  resources  of  these  islands — a  vast 
storehouse  of  wealth  awaiting,  it  would  seem, 
simply  the  conditions  which  only  a  just  and  star 
ble  government  can  secure  for  opening  it  up* 
But  the  labor  problem  involved  is  a  serious 
one.  Professor  Worcester  sa)rs  that  "  the 
man  would  be  foredoomed  to  grievous  dis- 
appointment" who  should  undertake  any 
large  business  enterprise  in  reliance  upon  the 
delusive  statement  that  laborers  can  be  hired 
cheaply  and  in  any  desired  niunber.  In 
some  islands,  he  says,  it  is  necessary  to  import 
laborers,  and  pay  advance  wages  before 
they  begin  to  work.  If  they  desert  before 
working  out  their  debt,  the  planters  have  no 
remedy,  and  most  planters  lose  niuch  money 
thus.  One  of  the  most  humane  and  just  of 
these  preferred  to  hire  men  who  drank  and 
gambled  and  were  fond  of  cock-fighting,  as 
these  "  had  more  wants  than  the  moral  and 
sober  native,"  and  would  work  more  days  in 
the  year  for  the  means  to  satisfy  them. 

The  most  radical  and  difficult  question 
in  the  Philippines  is  presented  by  the  relig- 
ious orders.  Among  these  only  the  Jesuits 
stand  for  morality  and  education.  Professor 
Worcester,  himself  a  Protestant,  declares  that 
they  are  "  a  power  for  good."  They  were  ex- 
pelled in  1 768,  and  allowed  to  return  in  1852  on 
condition  that  they  should  restrict  themselves 
to  educational  work  and  missions  among  the 
savage  tribes.  As  for  all  the  rest,  collectively 
known  as  the  friars,  they  are,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  that  loyal  Catholic,  John 
Foreman,  in  his  book  *»The  Philippine  Isl- 
ands," a  very  bad  lot  The  parish  churches 
and  schools  are  in  their  hands,  but,  with 
some  bright  exceptions,  they  are  character- 
ized by  'Mgnorance  and  brutish  licentious- 
ness." Their  evil  and  inhuman  practices 
were  a  main  cause  of  the  recent  insurrection, 
and  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  they  inflicted 
have  resulted  in  an  unappeasable  hatred  of 
the  whole  class,  and  a  demand  for  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  islands.  Here  comes  in  the 
difficulty.  These  corrupt  orders  have  by 
their  extortions  accumulated  great  wealth 
and  landed  estates.  The  power  of  organized 
capital  to  resist  encroachment  on  "vested 
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rights  '*  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience. 
But  Professor  Worcester  affirms  that  "no 
one  problem  more  intimately  concerns  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  than  the  correction 
of  the  abuses  which  natives  and  Spaniards 
alike  have  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cl^urch,  nor  is  there  any 
other  which  presents  more  difficulties/'  He 
holds  that  "we  must  look  to  the  Church 
itself  for  the  final  solution/'  remembering 
what  "  sturdy  uprightness  and  good  citizen- 
ship **  have  been  shown  by  leading  Catholics 
in  other  countries.  Yet  when  one  remembers 
that  the  domination  of  the  friars  in  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  in  contravention  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  three  centuries 
ago,  one  can  hardly  expect  to  see  the  long- 
notorious  infamy  quickly  taken  in  hand  for 
correction  by  the  Church  without  strong  press- 
ure by  the  power  of  the  State.  We  shall 
look  with  curiosity  to  see  whether  the  rack- 
renting  abuses  on  the  Church  estates  in  Luzon 
are  corrected  in  any  such  way  as  has  been 
enforced  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  mainly 
to  report  Professor  Worcester's  testimony  on 
the  points  where  expert  knowledge  is  now 
most  needed.  We  should  do  him  an  injustice 
if  we  reported  no  more.  The  solid  value  of 
his  work  for  the  conclusions  which  affect  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  in  political,  com- 


mercial, and  industrial  lines  is  indisputable. 
To  this  must  be  added  its  charm  as  a  record 
of  adventures  and  experiences  of  the  most 
exciting  and  diverting  character.  Could  any- 
thing be  mo^'e  comic  than  the  finding  of  a  par. 
ticularly  villainous  cartoon  from  "  Judge,"  rep- 
resenting President  Cleveland  "  in  the  garb 
of  a  friar,  with  a  tin  halo  supported  by  an 
upright  from  the  back  of  his  collar,"  serving 
as  a  sacred  icon  in  a  native  hut,  and  the 
family  on  their  knees  before  it  at  vespers, 
saying  their  prayers  to  the  ridiculous  thing ! 
The  explorers  repeatedly  excite  our  admira- 
tion by  the  fortitude  with  which  they  endured 
severe  hardships,  and  the  tact  and  courage  by 
which  they  mastered  critical  situations  among 
dangerous  characters.  Whether  catching  py- 
thons and  crocodiles,  hunting  the  wild  buffsilo, 
exploring  the  volcano,  or  sharing  the  hospi- 
tality both  of  Spaniard  and  savage,  their  story 
is  so  replete  with  interesting  incident  that  one 
wonders  it  was  not  sooner  given  to  the  world. 
Abundant  testimony  is  borne  to  the  noble 
character  of  some  of  the  Spanish  officials 
and  residents,  but  with  overwhelming  testi- 
mony to  the  evil  character  of  many,  and  the 
hopelessly  rotten  and  inhuman  system  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  government,  the  officials  of 
which  Professor  Worcester  has  repeatedly 
heard  say  of  themselves,  "  We  are  a  nation  of 
thieves." 


II.— What  is  the  Problem? 

By  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes 


THE  Philippine  problem  is  the  gravest 
that  has  demanded  solution  by  this 
Government  since  its  foundation, 
save  only  that  which  involved  its  existence 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  any  discussion  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  gain  in  the 
outset  a  clear  idea  of  what  that  problem  is. 
It  is  neither  "imperialism"  nor  "expan- 
sion "  on  the  one  side,  nor  "  stand-still-ism  " 
on  the  other.  Whatever  these  catchwords 
mean,  they  are  attempts  to  define  policies, 
and  do  not  touch  the  question  this  Nation 
must  answer  to-day.  No  amount  of  thunder 
over  these  words  will  clear  the  sky,  because 
they  leave  the  question  of  the  hour  untouched 
and  as  serious  as  ever.  The  question  we  are 
called  upon  to  answer,  first  and  before  going 
further,  is,  Do  we  intend  to  keep  the  pledge 
we  gave  a  fallen  foe  on  the  battle-field,  as  a 
coaiitioo  upon  which  wc  took  Ms  «word? 


The  affirmative  leaves  nothing  but  to  deter- 
mine what  that  pledge  is,  and  then  to  per- 
form it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  The  negative  will  compel  us  to  meet 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  civilized 
nation.  Only  once  has  it  been  attempted 
here,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
no  repetition  of  the  attempt.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  to  disregard  the 
pledge  given  by  General  Grant  to  Lee  at 
Appomattox,  that  great  soldier  told  the  Presi* 
dent  to  his  face  that  if  it  was  attempted  he 
would  resign  his  commission.  The  attempt 
was  given  over,  and  has  never  since  been 
harbored  in  an  official  breast. 

I  assume  that  we  propose  to  keep  that 
pledge  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  and  shall 
spend  no  time  in  attempts  to  whittle  it  awmy. 

What,  then,  is  the  pledge  we  are  to  keep  ? 
It  If  not  difficult  to  UQdcr«tMd«    There 
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bat  three  operative  words  in  it — ^plaia  £iig- 
Ush  words — neither  technical  nor  Latin  or 
Greek.  We  pledged  ourselves  to  such  a 
**  disposition,"  «  control,"  and  «  government " 
of  the  Philippines  as  Spain  and  ourselves 
could  agree  upon.  Whatever  these  three 
words  mean,  to  that  these  two  nations  bound 
themselves  to  give  effect  Each,  then,  be- 
came responsible  to  the  world  for  the  char- 
acter of  that  to  which  it  agreed,  and  makes 
itself  a  partaker  in  the  result  If  it  shall  be 
good,  our  Government  shares  in  the  credit; 
and  if  bad,  it  shares  equally  in  the  condem- 
nation. In  this  case  the  good  or  the  ill  will 
iall  principally  upon  our  Government,  because 
its  co-oDligcr  has  little  if  any  power  to  shape 
that  result  The  world  will  for  these  reasons 
hold  us  responsible  for  what  comes  of  the 
treaty  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  make.^ 
Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
words  «* disposition,"  "control,"  and  "gov- 
ernment," in  this  use  of  them  ?  The  first 
includes  the  other  two,  and  ihey  add  nothing 
to  its  meaning  or  scope  beyond  an  explana- 
tion and  more  clear  definition  of  its  power.  No 
man  can  dispose  of  a  thing  who  cannot  make 
title.  Disposition  carries  with  it  title  and  con- 
trol, and  control  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
and  sovereignty  necessitates  government 
Nothing  can  be  made  more  clear  than  that, 
when  we  agreed  to  participate  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  became  a 
party  participant  in  their  future  under  what- 
ever sovereignty  or  form  of  government  we 
might  thus  agree  upon  for  them  ;  not  oiily  a 
party  participant,  but,  for  the  reasons  ah-eady 
stated,  the  determining  party.  This  agree- 
ment gives  the  widest  liberty  as  to  that  dis- 
position. It  permits  of  any  such  disposal  as 
shall  be  deemed  wise  by  those  who  make  it. 
But,  when  made,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
oar  disposal  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
admits  of  a  remittal  to  Spain  of  an  undis- 
turbed title,  of  a  transfer  of  that  title  to  the 
Uni  ed  States,  of  a  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der of  a  group  of  European  nations  eager 
for  the  purchase,  or  the  parties  may  transfer 
that  tide  to  nobody  but  to  the  Philippines 
themselves,  as  has  already  been  agreed  upon 
as  to  Cuba.  Whatever  is  done  is,  however, 
our  act  suid  we  become  responsible  to  tne 
world  for  its  character.  These  methods  of 
disposition  are  all  that  seem  possible,  and  it 

>  Ex-Senator  Dawes's  article  was  written  before  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  had  been 
qKBedbytbeCommissionersof  the  two  countries.  Thb 
fKt  In  no  way  injures  the  force  of  the  argument.  Inessen- 
tldi  the  problem  remains  unchanged.— Thb  Editors. 


therefore  only  renuins  for  us  to  determine 
which  of  them  is,  in  our  judgment,  safest 
and  wisest,  and  for  the  character  of  which  of 
them  we  are  most  ready  to  be  judged  by  the 
civilized  world. 

Which  of  them  will  entail  the  least  burden, 
and  upon  which  can  be  staked,  with  the  great- 
est safety  and  credit,  that  National  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  these  islands  which 
cannot  be  escaped  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  examine  these  questions: 

First,  Shall  they  be  turned  back  to  Spain  ? 
We  must  then  either  help  her  to  put  down  a 
rebellion  which  she  has  never  been  able  in 
her  best  estate  to  subdue,  and  which  she  is 
now  as  helpless  as  a  babe  to  accomplish,  or 
else  we  must  permit  her  at  will  to  "  Weyler- 
ize  "  these  islands  as  she  did  Cuba,  and  wreak 
her  will  on  ten  millions  of  people  there,  till 
conditions  become  as  **  insufferable  "  as  those 
which  justified  a  war  to  liberate  Cuba.  She 
will  be  at  liberty  then  to  sell  them  to  that 
Power,  least  friendly  to  us  in  the  East  ready 
to  give  any  price  for  the  commanding  posi- 
tion thus  voluntarily  abandoned  by  us.  We 
have  done  that  once,  and  there  can  be  found 
no  American  who  would  now  repeat  that 
blunder.  In  1849  we  voluntarily  surrendered 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  and 
across  this  continent,  by  a  surrender  of  our 
Western  coast-line  from  49  d^^rees  to  54^  40', 
notwithstanding  the  American  people  had  in 
1844  declared  our  tide  unimpeachable. 

Blunders  in  national  policy  sometimes  rise 
to  the  height  of  crimes,  and  one  is  enough 
till  its  disastrous  consequences  are  forgotten. 

Second,  Shall  the  United  States  join  Spain 
in  the  sale  of  these  islands  to  any  other  nation 
on  assurances  of  future  governmental  reform 
and  friendly  use  ?  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  folly  of  giving  up  to  some 
unfriendly  power  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion must  then  be  added  the  further  folly  of 
trusting  to  such  assurances,  which  would  be 
observed  only  so  far  as  it  should  become  for 
the  interest  of  the  party  making  them,  or  would 
be  used  for  the  exaction  from  us  of  a  ^uuf 
pro  quo.  Put  not  your  trust  in  that  kind  of 
princes !  And  for  whatever  wrong  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  any  such  nation  to  per- 
mit, we,  who  had  assented  to  the  grant  of 
power  to  commit  it,  would  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  its  character.  We  must  else  go  to 
war  to  enforce  assurances  we  had  vainly 
relied  upon. 

Third,  Shall  these  islands  be  turned  over 
to  themselves,  as  we  have  promised  that  Cuba 
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shall  be  ?  If  this  were  possible,  and  stable 
government  were  attainable  by  any  help  of 
ours  under  present  conditions,  that  question 
might  be  debated.  But  these  islands  are  in 
no  respect  another  Cuba ;  for  we  must  con- 
sider their  relations  to  Spain  and  her  neigh- 
bors. From  these  environments  they  cannot 
be  separated,  and  their  future  must  be  deter- 
mined  by  oiu^elves  and  Spain,  in  their  pres- 
ence. Besides,  when  will  Spain  agree  that 
they  shall  be  free  to  govern  themselves  ?  This 
is  the  last  of  all  the  alternatives  to  which  she 
would  voluntarily  assent  What  she  wants 
most  of  all  is  to  sell  them  to  pay  her  debts, 
and  she  is  ready  to  do  that  to  the  highest  bid- 
der on  almost  any  terms.  Least  of  all  would 
she  give  them  away  to  her  own  rebels. 
Long  before  she  would  thus  give  them  up 
she  would  surrender  them  to  us,  $20,000,000 
or  not ;  and  preparatory  to  any  such  disposi- 
tion must  first  come  pacification,  and  that 
through  means  to  which  Spain  must,  in  the 
treaty,  agree.  Thus,  joindy  with  Spain  or 
alone,  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  Spain's 
war  upon  our  shoulders.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  build  up  free  institutions :  they  do 
not  come  of  force.  Men  must  hunger  after 
self-government  before  they  can  digest  it, 
and  till  then  it  is  waste  to  serve  it  to 
them. 

Fourth.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  last 
of  these  possible  alternatives — that  of  a  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States.  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  minimize  the  dangers  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  or  the  chances  of  failure.  I  measure 
each,  and  admit  the  magnitude  of  those  now 
visible,  as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  those 
as  yet  unseen.  But  I  consider  the  question 
now  to  be  a  choice  between  the  last  tviro 
of  the  four  alternatives  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— the  setting  these  islands  up  in  an 
independent  self-government  or  their  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States.  If  there  are  any 
who  prefer  that  they  be  turned  back  to  Spain, 
a  new  sacrificial  offering  to  "Weylerism," 
or  who  desire  to  help  Spain  to  sell  them 
to  any  other  Power,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them  Between  what  the  protocol  leaves  us 
at  liberty  to  choose,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  assume  sover- 
eignty over  these  islands  or  do  worse.  The 
burdens  will  be  substantially  the  same  in 
either  case,  while  the  opportunities  will  be 
immeasurably  on  the  side  of  independent 
control.  Indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
accomplish  much  good  among  them  in  the 
absence  of.  sovereign  authorit}*.     If  there  be 


any  who  cannot  sleep  through  fear  that  we 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  imperialism  by 
engaging  in  this  work,  I  should  be  glad  to  put 
them  at  ease.  I  inquire  of  them  why  it  must 
be  an  "  empire  "  ?  We  are  constitutionally 
free  to  establish  a  territorial  government  over 
these  islands  of  whatever  nature  Congress 
may  choose.  But  if  the  day  ever  comes  when 
the  Philippines  become  capable  of  maintain- 
ing self-government,  those  responsible  will  act 
more  wisely  if  free  to  act  than  if  feUered  by 
requirements  whose  effect  could  not  be  fore- 
seen when  made.  But  my  contention  is  that, 
while  we  are  responsible  for  the  character  of 
their  government,  we  must  have  controlling 
authority. 

As  already  suggested,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  lest  the  limited  powers  of  this  Gov- 
ernment may  fail  to  meet  this  wholly  unprece- 
dented call  for  their  exercise.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  conclude  peace  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  acquire  new  territory ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  *<  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  Thus  clear  and  comprehensive  is 
the  power  for  every  needed  exercise  of 
authority. 

There  are  those — wise  and  true  men  they 
are     too — who,    protesting   most    earnestly 
against  remitting  these  islands  to  the  <*  in- 
sufferable "  rule  of  Spain,  and  equally  against 
assiuning  control  ourselves,  proposed  that  we 
agree  to  join  Spain  in  the  work  of  building 
up    tree    institutions   among  them,  and    in 
educating  them  up  to  the  maintenance   of 
self-government,  and  then  let  them  go.     To 
my  mind  this  would  prove  an  utter  failure. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  seeing  Lord  North 
teaching  John  Hancock  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of   Independence  as   to  find   a 
Spanish   Minister,   in    fulfillment  of  treaty 
obligations,  engaged  jointly  with  the  United 
States  in  preparing  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
become,   in  any  measure,   a  self-governing 
State.     Equally  vain  would  be  the  **  hope  ' 
they  express  of  **  co-operation  in  this  work  of 
other  friendly  European  Powers."     If  there 
were  no  danger  from  such  entangling  alliances, 
against  which    the   oft-quoted  Washington 
has  so  solemnly  warned  us,  still  it  would  be 
such  an  awkward  business  for  any  European 
nation  to  be  engaged  in,  that  little  if  any  good 
could   come  from  any  such  effort,  however 
sincere.     Not  so.    This  Nation  is  as  yet  the 
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only  teacher  of  self-government  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  any  reliance  upon 
its  enemies  will  prove  a  snare. 

There  is  another  solution  of  this  problem 
to  which  I  have  made  no  allusion  thus  far, 
because  those  who  propose  it,  while  calling 
upon  the  country  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  the 
promise  we  made  to  Spain  in  the  b^^inning 
on  condition  that  she  would  not  fight,  wholly 
ignore  the  pledge  made  at  the  end  on  her 
pfomise  to  stop  fighting.  This  is  their  solu- 
tion, for  which  they  are  organizing  to  defeat 
the  treaty :  '"  Quit  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
once,  drop  Porto  Rico,  let  Cuba  shirk  for 
herself  with  such  treatment  at  our  hands  as 
will  extinguish  any  hope  of  ever  becoming  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  then  call  home 


our  Peace  Commissioners.*'  This  leaves  open 
but  a  single  question :  What  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable sum  for  us  to  pay  to  Spain  for  the 
trouble  to  which  we  have  put  her!  We 
should  then  be  at  lit>erty  to  retire  within  our- 
selves and  ask  the  world  what  it  thinks  of  us. 
Thus,  to  sum  up,  assuming  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  protocol  are  to  be  kept,  I  have 
been  led  by  irresistible  k>gic  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  of  the  four  possible  methods  of 
solution  we  have  been  considering,  we  are 
compelled  to  assume  control  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  If  the  premises  are  correct,  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  avoided.  I  re]>eat,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  or  an  obligation  no 
one  is  permitted  to  stop  while  he  counts  the 
cost  or  calculates  the  risk. 


III. — A   Japanese  View 

By  Percy  Alden 


MR.  Benjamiu  Kidd'slast  book,  <'The 
Control  of  the  Tropics,**  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  situation 
which  has  been  created  by  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  battle  of  Manila.  Mr.  Kidd*s 
idea  seems  to  be  that  so-called  inferior  races, 
semi-civilized  and  barbarous,  are  exposed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  any  nation  which 
chooses  to  act  the  part  of  a  land-grabber 
and  exploit  thtir  territory  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, unless  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
come  to  their  rescue  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  task  of  training  them  for  autonomy. 
This  view  presupposes,  first,  that  the  Fili- 
pinos are  not  capable  of  ruling  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
a  sufficient  sense  of  their  duty  and  responsi- 
bility, to  govern  justly  and  equitably.  We 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  schoolmasters,  leading  these 
peoples  to  a  higher  and  purer  civilization. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kidd,  '^the  Americans 
may  occupy  the  Philippines  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  stern  face  to  the  world  if 
she  occupies  them  in  the  name  of  higher 
ideals  of  government  and  a  trust  for  civiliza- 
tion, giving  equal  opportunities  to  all."  This, 
of  course,  is  a  view  which  would  find  accept- 
ance with  almost  any  thoughtful,  large-hearted 
statesman,  provided  that  he  could  be  sure  of 
two  things — first,  that  other  nations  have  no 
prior  or  better  claim ;  and,  second,  that  such 
occupation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  by 
the  European  Powers  or  Japan^ 


While  in  Japan  during  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  after  sailing  up  through 
the  Philippines,  I  had  some  opportunity  of 
testing  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  on  these 
important  points.  Among  those  whom  I 
personally  interviewed  were  Count  Okuma, 
Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  AfiEairs; 
Count  I tagaki,  the  Minister  for  Home  A£Eairs ; 
Captain  Brinkley,  the  editor  of  the  ^  Japaiw 
Mail ;"  Mr.  Saburo  Shimada,  M.P.,  ex-Vice- 
Speaker  and  the  chief  editor  of  the  *<  Maini- 
chi  f  Mr.  Ukichi  Taguchi,  M.P.,  the  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Tokyo  "  Economist  ;'*  together 
with  a  large  number  of  the  leading  men  in 
Tokyo.  Every  one  whom  I  met  was  frank 
and  candid  in  his  expression  of  opinion  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible, for  the  United  States  to  hand  back  the 
Philippines  to  Spain.  The  general  feeling 
was  that  the  Spanish  policy  in  the  tropics  is 
the  worst  possible  policy  that  could  be 
adopted.  She  has  treated  the  Filipinos  as 
savages  to  be  despoiled  and  exploited,  rather 
than  semi-civilized  tribes  to  be  wisely  con- 
trolled and  educated.  While  admitting  that 
Spain  has  to  a  large  extent  abolished  piracy 
in  the  Southern  Islands,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  her  rule,  has  been  thoroughly  selfish 
and  aggrandizing;  the  natives  have  been 
kept  ignorant  and  uncultured;  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  their  ignorance  by  the 
fifth-rate  officials  sent  out  to  govern  in  the 
name  of  Spain.  It  has  not  been  government; 
it  has  been  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by 
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the  strong,  the  crushing  by  means  of  heavy 
taxes  ^d  mtolerable  cruelty  of  native  races 
that  are  incapable  of  protecting  themselves. 
Beyond  doubt  the  view  of  Japan  is  that 
Spain  is  incapable  of  governing  her  colonies 
and  must  surrender  them.  That  being  so, 
the  next  question  to  consider  is,  What  view 
does  Japan  hold  with  regard  to  the  future 
occupiers  of  the  Philippines  ? 

*'  Whatever  is  resolved,**  said  a  leading 
member  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  me, 
"  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If,  for  example,  America 
determines  to  take  over  the  Philippines,  will 
it  create  unfriendly  feeling  with  some  other 
nation?  and,  secondly,  does  she  clearly  un- 
derstand the  tremendous  responsibility  in- 
volved?" Until  the  war  with  Spain  called 
attention  to  the  islands,  few  people  knew  any- 
thing about  them ;  they  considered,  in  fact, 
as  Mr.  Stephens  says,  that  **  Manila  was 
spelt  with  two  Ts,  and  was  floating  around  in 
the  South  Sea  somewhere  between  Fiji  and 
Patagonia.'*  Now,  the  Philippines  consist  of 
some  two  thousand  islands,  large  and  small ; 
two  of  these  islands,  namely,  Luzon  and  Min- 
danao, are  over  forty  thousand  square  miles 
in  extent  The  population  is  estimated  at 
nearly  nine  milhons,  made  up  of  Malays,  who 
are  either  Indios  or  Moros;  Negritos,  the 
at>orIginal  inhabitants,  and  the  Idiosneian 
tril)es.  This  implies  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent aialects  and  languages,  for  Spanish  is 
spoKcn  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  the 
towns.  Much  of  the  interior  of  these  islands 
is  almost  unexplored,  and  many  of  the  tribes 
are  iittie  more  than  savages.  On  the  other 
hana.  notwithstanding  earthquakes  and  ty- 
phoons, tne  Philippines  have  some  consider- 
able advantages ;  the  climate,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  fairly  healthy ;  the  soil  produces  rice, 
maize,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  in  abundance. 

In  discussing  the  situation  with  Count 
Okuma  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  Japan  under  the  present 
Government  towards  the  great  Western  na- 
tions, and  his  answer  was  as  follows :  «  Geo- 
grapnically,  Japan  is  so  far  from  Europe  that 
at  first  sight  it  looks  as  though  we  might 
play  the  part  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation  without  fear  of  aggression  from  any 
other  State.  England  is  much  more  involved 
in  European  politics  than  Japan' is  ever  likely 
to  be.  Still,  the  world  has  shrunk  considera- 
bly of  late,  and  the  position  of  Japan,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  an  extremely 
difficult  and  delicate  one.    The  United  States 


has  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  great 
responsibility.  Her  foreign  policy  will  have 
to  be  entirely  changed ;  she  can  no  longer  be 
cut  off  from  the  great  tide  of  affairs  in  the 
Western  world.  Japan,  without  desiring  war 
in  any  way,  found  war  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  peace  for  the  future,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  a  section  of  the  Japanese  pe^le 
would  prefer  a  < greater  Japan'  policy  in 
foreign  affairs ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  -ma- 
jority of  us  wish  to  show  that  aggrao^lftze- 
ment  is  no  part  of  our  ideal;  nevertheless, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  other 
nations  are  pursuing  in  China  the  very  policy 
we  condemn;  and  so  far  as  the  Philippines 
are  concerned  we  should  infinitely  prefer  that 
they  be  controlled  by  a  people  with  higher 
motives  and  ideals  than  those  possessed  by 
certain  of  the  great  Western  powers.  Japan 
has  millions  of  acres'of  land  still  to  develop, 
and  we  could  with  ease  produce  twice  as 
much  as  we  do  at  the  present  moment; 
therefore,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  we  do 
not  need  to  colonize.  But,  apart  from  this, 
the  jealousy  of  other  nations  would  be  too 
great  to  allow  of  occupation  or  government 
by  Japan.  Leaving  the  United  States  out 
of  account,  we  nevertheless  consider  that  no 
other  nation  has  any  just  claim  or  right  in 
the  Philippines." 

<*  What  would  be  your  feeling  in  the  case 
of  England?^'  I  asked.  **I  have  no  doubt 
that  England's  administration  and  rule 
would  be  just  to  the  people  and  a  benefit 
to  the  country.  We  have  less  objection  to 
England  in  the  East  than  to  any  nation 
except  America.  Japan  is  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  her  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  China.  England,  like  Japan, 
believes  in  a  policy  of  peace,  together  with 
the  development  of  trade  and  industry.  Egypt 
and  India  are  both  illustrations  of  England's 
wisdom  of  policy  and  the  prosperity  which 
follows  her  rule.  Yes,  we  should  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  England  *s  power  to  admin- 
ister the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  it  were  the  wish 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  Japan.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  con- 
sider that  the  best  policy  both  for  us  and 
for  the  Philippines  would  be  for  America 
to  take  possession."  I  may  say  also  that 
this  is  the  view  of  Captain  Brinkley,  of  the 
<' Japan  Mail,"  who,  both  in  leading  articles 
and  private  conversation,  has  stated  that  if 
America  will  only  regard  the  Philippines  as 
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a  trust  for  cmlixatioii,  and  govern  the  natives 
without  any  desire  for  pecuniary  advantage, 
its  occupancy  would  be  a  benefit  not  only 
to  Japan,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

In  conversation  with  some  of  the  leading 
statesmen  in  Japan  I  discovered  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  the  plan,  advocated  -by  many 
people,  of  selling  the  islands  to  some  other 
power  or  exchanging  them  for  territory  nearer 
to  America.  How  could  Japan  consent  to 
this  while  the  feeling  is  so  strong  and  while 
encroachments  are  beiog  made  into  the  East 
every  day?  Their  army  of  half  a  million 
and  their  magniticent  navy  have  not  yet  been 
used  against  a  European  Power,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  used  if 
Japan  felt  her  own  existence  to  be  at  stake. 
Even  if  Japan  did  not  construe  such  action 
as  unfriendly,  some  other  nation  would,  and 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world  would  be  there- 
by endangered.  There  are  only  two  real 
alternatives:  one  is  to  leave  Spain  in  posses- 
sion, stipulating  that  she  should  not  part 
with  the  islands  without  the  consent  of  the 
nations  most  interested,  as,  for  example, 
America  and  Japan ;  and  the  other  is  for  the 
United  States  to  take  over  and  to  govern 
the  Philippines  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
their  prosperity  and  their  true  welfare.  Let 
the  natives  pay  their  fair  and  just  share 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
meanwhile  educate  and  train  them  for  at 
least  a  measure  of  autonomy  in  the  future. 
With  just  laws  and  a  righteous  administra. 


tion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  not  only  would 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  islands  advance 
by  leaps  and  t>ounds,  but  also  that  the 
people  themselves  would  grow  accustomed 
to  the  machinery  of  self-government  and 
gradually  learn  the  value  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Can  America  be  trusted  to  govern  the 
Philippines  without  regard  to  the  profit  that 
might  be  made  by  treating  the  islands  on  the 
"estate"  principle,  with  purely  commercial 
ends  in  view  ?  1 1  is  to  be  feared  that  no  nation 
will  be  found  always  true  to  the  highest  ideal 
in  this  respect — certainly  not  England. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  a 
protective  tariff,  there  is  the  ever-present 
problem  of  competition  in  industrial  concerns. 
If  the  competitive  spirit  and  methods  of 
America  be  transferred  to  the  Philippines, 
the  boon  is  a  doubtful  one,  for  labor  is  cheap 
and  the  possibility  of  profit  very  great. 
Would  the  result  be  a  repetition  of  the 
worst  evils pf  the  factory  system,  such  as  we 
see  illustrated  in  the  Japanese  spioning-fac- 
tones  to-day  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  Filipinos  that  they  should  be  left  to 
their  savagery.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  growing  sentiment  of  America  against 
monopolies  and  millionaires,  the  feeling  that 
the  few  ought  not  to  be  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  Uie  many,  makes  such  industrial 
anarchy  impossible,  then  we  may  look  for 
ward^with  confidence  to  an  era  of  prosperity 
and  well-being  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


IV. — Life  in  Manila:    A  Trooper's  Diary 


Manila,  P.  I.,  October  18, 1896. 

THE  week  has  been  one  of  almost 
solid  rain.  The  temperature  has 
been  comparatively  cool  from  the 
heavy  showers,  but  I  welcome  the  return  of 
a  d^^e  of  dryness.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goesy  it  is  never  really  dry  here.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  on  an  island  and  we  get 
much  sea  breeze,  and  then  the  city  is  inter- 
sected and  surrounded  by  waterways  large 
and  small,  and  low  lands  that  in  this  season 
are  flooded.  The  result  is  an  atmosphere  so 
damp  that  shoes  and  gloves  mildew  if  left  for 
a  day  or  two ;  and  the  drawers  of  our  Ameri- 
can desks  never  get  over  sticking.  The  sun 
is  very  hot  and  intense,  but  where  its  rays  do 
not  fall  damp  reigns.  This  morning  I  noticed 
the  son  on  the  ^ed  floor  of  the  hallway.  The 
floor  had  just  been  wet  in  washing,  and  it 


actually  smoked  where  the  sun  struck  it,  like 
a  wet  cloth  under  a  flat  iron.  And  yet  the 
comers  that  the  sun  does  not  strike  may 
remain  damp  all  day. 

The  monotony  of  the  past  week  has  been 
broken  by  one  interesting  episode.  Last 
Wednesday  I  saw  two  monkeys  for  sale  on 
the  street,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  one  of 
them,  and  I  waxed  bold  and  bought  him,  after 
inducing  the  Filipino  gentleman  to  lower 
his  price  from  two  to  one  pesos — fifty  cents 
American.  I  got  the  monkey  home  only  to 
discover  that  I  had  a  white  elephant  on 
my  hands.  He  was  wild  and  ugly,  and  I 
took  turns  in  beating  him  for  breaking  the 
furniture  and  trying  to  gain  his  confidence 
and  affection;  but  he  persisted  in  his  evil 
ways  and  would  have  none  of  me.  After 
keeping  him  for  three  days  chained  up  in  my 
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window,  feeding  him  on  rolls  and  bananas 
from  the  majordomo's  mess,  I  decided  to 
see  what  would  happen  if  I  should  let  the 
little  villain  loose — cherishing  meanwhile  a 
lively  hope  that  he  might  see  lit  to  desert  At 
first  he  ran  along  the  gallery  and  out  of  one 
of  the  windows  facing  on  the  court.  Up  he 
scrambled  till  he  was  perched  under  the 
eaves.  He  could  go  no  further,  and  appar- 
ently couldn't  climb  down  again.  This  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  native  boys  about  the 
house,  and  they  proceeded  to  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  monkey-catching.  On  the  end  of  a 
long  pole  they  fixed  a  noose  fast  They 
finally  got  this  over  the  monkey's  head  and 
hauled  him  down,  and  loosened  the  cord  just 
before  the  brute  was  strangled.  So  my  dar- 
ling was  back  again.  This  time  I  let  him 
out  for  fair,  and  was  delighted  to  see  him 
make  for  the  roof.  He  never  came  back- 
The  next  time  1  invest  in  monke3rs  I  will  get 
a  3roung  tame  one,  mindful  of  my  lost  "  No- 
quiere." 

The  rain  has  kept  me  housed  pretty  well, 
and  I  have  also  been  busy  on  my  list  of 
Spanish  officers.  My  job  is  to  make  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  Spanish  officers,  pris- 
oners here  in  Manila.  They  send  in  lists  by 
regiments,  corps,  etc.,  which,  while  very  pretty 
as  specimens  of  Spanish  handwriting,  are  not 
exactly  practical  for  use.  1  have  to  decipher 
the  Spanish  writing  and  choose  which  of  the 
three  to  six  different  names  I  shall  take  to 
catalogue  the  man  under.  Then  I  put  down 
his  residence  and  figure  out  his  rank  and  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  1  have  finished 
my  first  list — dividing  off  the  A's,  B's,  etc., 
but  not  making  it  thoroughly  alphabetical, 
and  am  now  perhaps  a  third  through  my 
final  With  an  odd  ten  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers  to  feed  and  care  for,  my  list  shows 
perhaps  eleven  hundred  officers  to  be  looked 
after.  The  little  King  was  prodigal  of  com- 
missions. 

If  I  did  not  succeed  very  well  with  my 
animal  venture,  I  am  getting  much  satisfac- 
tion out  of  three  plants.    The  largest  is  a 

sensitive-plant  that  K brought  in  to  me 

*  from  the  garden  of  their  quarters.  It  is 
flourishing  and  has  had  half  a  dozen  blos- 
soms since  I  have  had  it  The  other  two 
are  little  palm-trees  that  have  come  up  from 
seeds  Mrs.  Judd  sent  me  in  a  letter  from 
Honolulu.  The  largest  one  is  not  more  than 
two  inches  high,  but  both  are  growing  splen- 
didly. I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  in  the  shade 
of  my  own  tree  before   1  leave  here.     The 


monkey  threw  the  crock  containing  the  palms 
out  into  the  street  I  rushed  out  and  found 
at  last  the  two  little  slips  and  replanted  them 
before  they  were  injured.  John,  my  native 
boy,  takes  great  interest  and  pride  in  the 
garden.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  inclosed 
lottery  tickets.  One  is  a  government  and  the 
other  a  religious  lottery.  The  drawings 
never  came  off.  These  tickets  were  in  the 
General's  first  Spanish  desk.  As  an  amusing 
little  example  of  the  kind  of  paternal  govern- 
ment the  Spanish  here  expect  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  other  day  a  Spanish  officer  came  to 
the  General  and  wanted  from  him  a  rebate 
for  some  Government  lottery  tickets  he  had 
where  tbe  drawing  had  never  come  off. 
They  think  that  because  the  Americans  treat 
them  with  justice  and  kindness,  they  can 
impose  on  said  Americans  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  whim.  They  would  understand 
being  kicked  around  by  the  Germans  much 
better  than  they  do  tbe  American  treatment 
They  simply  think  the  Americans  are  <<  easy." 
I  have  not  written  you  how  I  have  enjoyed 
the  weeklie's  you  have  sent  me ;  the  *^  Spring- 
field Republican,''  especially,  has  been  solid 
meat  to  me.  1  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  some  of  the  articles  I  re-read  with 
much  interest  We  hear  that  President 
McKinley  in  his  Omaha  speech  rather  ad- 
vises against  annexing  the  Philippines.  I 
do  hope  it  is  true,  for  I  feel  that  if  we  do 
annex  them  we  will  regret  it  I  believe  we 
are  bound  to  see  order  preserved  here  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  some  kind  of  protecto- 
rate will  be  needed  for  years  to  come,  but  we 
can't  afford  to  risk  any  of  the  principles  of 
our  republican  government  by  taking  in 
these  savage  tropical  lands.  I  can't  help 
feeling  very  conservative  when  it  comes  to 
any  action  which  tends  to  largely  increase 
the  military  in  our  country.  The  trade  ar- 
gument'seems  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
expansionists.  I  don't  believe,  however,  that 
the  position  is  sound.  As  the  ^  Republican  " 
says,  a  naval  base  would  be  just  as  useful  to 
us  in  the  Chinese  situation  as  the  whole 
twelve  hundred  islands.  We  are  already 
successfully  competing  in  foreign  markets 
where  we  have  no  political  influence.  And, 
further,  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  the  profits  of 
trade  here  with  the  natives  would  be  so  great 
when  we  consider  the  expenses  of  the  neces- 
sary military  government.  You  can  under- 
stand how  anxiously  we  look  for  tbe  result  of 
the  Paris  Conference.  What  do  the  dis- 
turbances in  France  mean  ?     Is  the  present 
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govennnent  going  to  smash  on  the  military 
rock  ?  I  should  think  that  this  Zola  business 
would  tend  to  shake  any  government 

Before  this  reaches  you  all  my  political 
gossip  will  be  stole.  You  will  have  to  put 
yourself  back  a  month  to  understand  it. 

Manila,  P.  L.  October  26, 1896. 

The  weather  has  been  noticeably  cooler, 
which  is  a  blessing.  We  haven't  token  out 
our  furs  yet,  but  the  other  night,  in  a  hard 
rain-storm,  I  pulled  my  blanket  over  me.. 

This  envelope  was  addressed,  some  time 
ago,  when  I  was  planning  to  construct  a  Span- 
ish letter.  I  began, "  Cara  Mia,"  only  to  find 
a  day  or  two  later  that  cara  was  *♦  costly,*' 
and  not  the  kind  of  '<  dear "  I  wanted.  In 
other  words,  I  got  out  beyond  my  depth  in 
flowing  Spanish,  and  letter-writing  is  post- 
poned for  the  present  I  find,  though,  that 
my  colloquial  Spanish  is  progressing  well. 
My  vocabulary  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
Filipinos'  talk,  and  I  really  surprise  myself 
the  way  I  can  rattle  on  with  the  simple 
natives.  When  it  comes  to  talking  with  edu- 
cated Spaniards,  it  is  a  different  matter.  In 
explaining  the  American  government  I  get 
completely  swamped.    The  other  morning 

General  H handed  me  over  a  letter  he 

had  received,  and  said,  <<  Read  that"  I 
thought  he  simply  meant  me  to  look  it 
through  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  when  I 
finished  he  wanted  it  translated  to  him.  I 
sat  down  with  the  dictionary  and  looked  up 
the  dozen  words  I  couldn't  guess  at,  and  at 
last  gave  him  a  sensible  though  inel^ant 
translation.  The  letter  was  a  trifle  puzzling, 
as  it  was  written  by  a  native  in  Spanish  with 
Togali  spelling.  I  still  have  a  thing  or  two 
to  learn  before  I  apply  for  any  of  the  inter- 
preters' positions.  The  inclosed  ticket  and 
programme  of  the  Filipino  theater  may 
interest  you.  Riordan,  an  assistant  engineer 
civilian,  took  me  last  night  to  the  circus.  It 
was  really  good.  The  native  tumbling  was 
well  done.  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  roll  of 
Spanish  and  American  Manila  papers.  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  latter  kind,  but  a  liftle 
talent  may  be  developed  in  the  future.  I 
don't  feel  a  bit  like  an  A.B.,  or  B. A.,  is  it  ? 
Perhaps  when  I  have  seen  the  sheepskin  I 
may  swell  ^  trifle  on  the  strength  of  my 
liberal  education. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  30, 1898. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  R out  here,  whom  wo 

met  so  pleasantly  in  Honolulu.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Colonel  R — ^,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Minnesota,  who  since  the  *<  battle  "  of  ManiU 


has  been  a  Brigadier-General.  They  live  just 
outside  the  city  to  the  south,  and  I  shall 
enjoy  accepting  the  kind  lady's  invitotion  to 

call.    General  R has   been    appointed 

Deputy  Provost  Marshal  General,  so  I  fre- 
quently catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  General 

H 's  office.     Mrs.  R reached  here 

three  or  four  weeks  ago  on  a  transport  which 
brought  some  Red  Cross  nurses.  I  met  her 
last  week  walking  in  the  Luneto — the  sea 
drive.  I  had  not  realized  till  then  how  much 
we  were  isolated,  for  it  was  the  greatest  treat 
to  see  and  talk  with  an  American  lady.  The 
really  nice-appearing  Spanish  women  per- 
sistently turn  up  their  noses  in  disgust  at  the 
Americans,  and  as  I  do  not  fancy  the  ad- 
vances of  the  native  dames,  I  had  begun  to 
feel  no  class  socially  in  spite  of  myself.  You 
don  t  know  how  it  braced  me  up  to  receive 
recognition  from  a  real  American  lady. 

I  inclose  a  license  for  building.  I  think  it 
is  worth  keeping,  among  other  things,  for 
the  interesting  internal  revenue  stamp  at  the 
top  of  the  paper.  My  Filipino  brought  it  to 
me  the  other  day  with  much  pleasure.  He 
had  unearthed  it  somewhere  about  the  build- 
ing. To-day  he  came  in  with  sQme  mint 
slips,  also  some  toothache-plant  slips,  which 
he  wanted  me  to  plant  with  my  palms.  He  is 
very  watchful  and  careful  of  me,  and  is  vastly 
pleased  when  I  give  him  a  lift  in  learning  £ng. 
lish.  He  can  read  and  write  Spanish  rather 
well,  but  I  fear  he  has  a  long  road  to  travel 
to  the  English.  The  other  day  he  was  talk, 
ing  on  about  himself.  It  seems  he  b  an  odd 
thirty-six  years  old,  is  married,  and  has  two 
girls.  He  lost  a  son.  He  supports  himself 
and  family  on  ten  dollars  Mexican  per  month, 
and  is  altogether  the  steadiest  and  most 
respected  native  about  here.  He  hoped  last 
month  to  get  a  position  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Governor-General  for  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  keep,  and  he  asked  me  for  a  certificate. 
I  wrote  him  out  a  good  one,  but  the  place 
has  not  yet  been  opened  to  him.  My  fees 
for  extra  services  rendered,  which  amount  to 
perhaps  one  dollar  or  one  dollar  and  a  half  - 
more  per  month,  make  him  so  devoted  in  his 
attentions  that  it  would  be  hard  to  drive  him 
away.  The  highest  military  court  here, "  The 
Militory  Commission,"  is  engaged  at  present 
on  a  murder  trial.  A  Filipino  Lieutenant 
was  killed  by  a  crowd  of  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  the  man  up  for  trial  was  one  of  the 
crowd,  and  was  seen  by  .American  soldiers 
jumping-  and  .stamping  on  the  body  of  the 
Lieutenant  after  the  latter  had  been  felled- by 
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a  rock  in  the  back  of  his  head.  The  maD  will 
be  pretty  surely  convicted,  but  the  case  must 
go  before  the  President  before  the  Spaniard 
can  be  executed.  A  North  Dakota  Captain 
is  prosecuting  attorney,  and  an  officer  from 
the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  is  counsel  for  the 


defense.  The  former  appears  to  know  some 
law,  and  the  latter  to  be  a  cheerful  and  more  or 

less  clever  bluffer.    M ,  a  fellow  I  know 

in  the  Oregon  regiment,  is  orderly,  or  baiiff, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him,  for  the 
court.  Huntington. 


Working  Under  Water 

The  Story  of  an   Amateur  Pearl   Fisher 

By  H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh 

[The  following  vivid  story  of  the  adventurous  experiences  of  a  young  Englishman  who 
has  tried  the  dangerous  trade  of  diving  for  pearls  is  an  extract  from  *'  The  World*s  Rough 
Hand/'  by  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  and  is  here  reprinted  with  the  special  permission  of 
the  Century  Company,  who  are  the  publishers  of  the  volume.  "The  World's  Rough 
Hand  "  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  striking  books  of  the  past  year — not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  literary  merit,  although  it  manifests  distinct  literary  power,  but  because  of  its  remarkable 
autobiographic  quality.  The  wandering  life  recorded  in  the  book  is  full  of  such  varied  and 
extraordinary  adventures  that  at  first  reading  it  gives  the  impression  of  fiction ;  but  we  are 
able  to  say  with  authority  that  it  is  a  wholly  true  and  unexaggerated  narrative  of  the  author  s 
own  toils  and  adventures.  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  is  now  an  American 
by  adoption  and  lives  in  Boston,  where  he  has  been  quietly  engaged  in  business  for  some 
years.  His  life  and  his  story  furnish  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  versatile  capabilities 
of  the  hum^n  mind  and  body. — The  Editors.] 


UNLIKE  the  naked  divers  of  the 
Ceylon  pearl-fisheries,  the  aboriginal 
Australians  descend  without  the  aid 
of  a  sinker  or  any  other  appendage.  Their 
only  preparation  before  a  dive  is  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  boat  for  a  few  moments, 
noisily  inhaling  and  exhaling.  When  their 
lungs  are  sufficiently  inflated,  they  slip  feet 
first  into  the  water,  turn  over,  and  swim  lei- 
surely to  the  bottom.  During  the  fivt  hottest 
months,  in  which  it  is  legal  to  use  natives  for 
this  purpose,  they  live  aboard  schooners, 
sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  on  one 
vessel  They  do  not  dive  from  the  schooners, 
however,  but  from  open  boats,  known  as 
dinghies,  which  carry  from  six  to  ten  divers, 
and  a  white  man  in  charge.  The  latter 
stands  in  the  stern  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  his  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly 
shifting  the  position  of  his  boat  by  means  of 
a  single  oar — a  method  called  sculling.  Sixty 
feet  is  the  extreme  depth  at  which  natives 
can  work  successfully.  Though  they  remain 
under  water  usually  from  sixty  to  ninety  sec- 
onds, many  of  the  old  hands  can  double  this 
time  when  necessary.  Under  exceptionally 
good  conditions,  the  best  divers  will  get 
Ifom  sixt^  to  one  hundred  shells  t  day.   Th^ 


average  of  an  ordinary  boat^s  crew,  however, 
is  probably  not  more  than  twenty. 

An  odd  feature  among  the  native  divers  is 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  season  their  long 
black  hair,  bleached  presumably  by  the 
combined  action  of  salt  water  and  sun,  turns 
a  decided  straw  color,  and  makes  a  ludicrous 
contrast  with  their  dark  faces  and  bodies. 

I  once  saw  a  schooner-load  of  natives 
leave  Cossack  for  the  grounds,  and  the  sight 
was  one  of  the  most  affecting  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  boys  had  just  been  brought 
in  from  the  back  country,  where  they  had 
been  running  wild  since  the  previous  season. 
Although  most  of  them  had  walked  two  and 
even  three  hundred  miles  to  the*  port,  they 
were  followed  by  their  mothers  and  wives, 
who  oame  to  see  them  depart  The  night 
before  the  schooner  sailed,  the  women  camped 
on  the  sand-bills,  where,  in  uniso(i  with  their 
own  dogs  and  the  pariahs  of  the  township, 
they  howled  dismally  until  dawn.  They  then 
collected  upon  the  beach  abreast  of  the 
schooner,  an  ash-covered,  disheveled,  tear- 
stained  crowd,  and  waited.  Shordy  after 
sunrise  the  schooner  set  sail  No  sooner  did 
she  begin  to  move  than  the  women  again 

brok^  into  19^4  Uip^ntfitipiis,  nmoin^  th^ 
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while  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  so  that 
they  might  keep  up  with  the  vessel  As 
they  ran  they  occasionally  threw  up  their 
hands,  gave  one  long  despairing  cry,  and 
dashed  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  sand. 
Fleet  though  they  were,  even  to  the  older 
women,  the  schooner  soon  outstripped  them. 
Still  they  continued  the  uneven  race,  con- 
tinued their  wailings  and  their  bodily  pun- 
ishment, until  they  reached  the  outer  point, 
where,  in  a  piteous  muster,  they  stood  and 
watched  the  schooner  disappear. 

Naked  diving  in  Australia  has  now  become 
a  method  of  the  past.  This  is  due  entirely 
to  the  introduction  of  dress-divers,  who,  with 
their  many  advantages,  rapidly  exhausted  the 
supply  of  oysters  in  shallow  waters.  To-day 
pearling  is  carried  on  at  depths  ranging  from 
ten  to  eighteen  fathoms,  which  would  be  im- 
possible without  modem  appliances.  Not 
only  can  a  man  in  a  dress  dive  deeper  than  a 
man  without  one,  but  there  are  no  restrictions, 
as  there  are  with  natives,  in  regard  to  the  sea- 
sons. He  can  work,  if  he  chooses,  all  the 
jrear  round. 

The  length  of  time  a  dress-diver  may  re- 
main under  water  is  determined  by  several 
things :  the  nature  of  the  work  and  Uie  speed 
of  the  tide  must  both  be  considered,  though 
it  is  governed  mainly  by  the  depth  and  con- 
sequent pressure  of  water.  In  three  to  five 
fathoms,  if  the  work  is  not  unusually  tiring, 
one  need  not  rise  to  the  surface  for  one  or 
two  hours;  in  eighteen  fathoms,  however, 
where  the  slightest  effort  is  exhausting,  and 
even  breathing  hard  work,  ten  minutes  is 
long  enough  to  stay  down.  i 

Pearl-diving,  I  think,  may  safely  be  classed 
among  the  occupations  called  perilous.  I 
certainly  found  it  so  during  my  brief  experi- 
ence.  When  one  considers  that  a  diver  is 
always  at  the  tender  mercy  of  his  Malay 
crew ;  that  the  slighest  accident  to  his  appara- 
tus is  apt  to  prove  fatal ;  that  the  unnatural 
conditions  imder  which  he  must  work  cause 
deafness,  paralysis,  and  not  rarely  sudden 
death ;  that  on  the  surface  he  is  exposed  to 
the  cyclones  of  a  treacherous  coast,  and  that 
below  he  is  ever  dependent  upon  his  own 
presence  of  mind,  one  must  admit,  at  least, 
that  it  is  not  as  safe  as  ordinary  callings. 

Danfi;er  from  accidents  is  more  possible 
than  most  people  imagine.  There  are  so 
many  things  about  a  diver's  work  that  cannot 
be  foreseen,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  his  position  and  the  direction  in 
which   he   is  moving,  particularly  in  thick 


water,  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed, 
that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent  The 
breaking  down  or  stoppage  of  his  air4>ump, 
the  uncoupling  or  bursting  of  his  air-pipe, 
the  ripping  of  his  dress  upon  sharp  rocks  or 
corals,  mean,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  suffoca- 
tion. But  perhaps  the  most  common  danger 
of  all,  and  one  that  must  be  constantly  guarded 
against,  is  that  of  fouling,  or  getting  en- 
tangled at  the  bottom. 

The  life-line  and  air-pipe  are  the  means  of 
fouling,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
tender,  or  pipe-holder,  the  cause.  To  under- 
stand this  feeling  thoroughly  it  should  be 
remembered,  first,  that  the  boat  is  not  station- 
ary ;  second,  that  the  diver  must  keep  up 
with  the  boat;  and,  third,  that  he  cannot 
remain  directly  under  the  boat,  but  must  run 
from  side  to  side,  backward  or  forward, 
wherever  he  sees  or  thinks  he  may  find  shell. 
In  this  way  he  is  often  some  distance  from 
his  boat,  with  a  sagging  length  of  lines  be- 
hind him,  and  in  his  erratic  movements  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  get  tied  up  round  the 
base  of  a  big  coral  cup  or  some  such  unbreak- 
able  growth.  1 1  is  at  these  times  that  a  diver 
needs  to  have  his  wits  about  him.  For,  be- 
sides having  lost  the  power  of  signaling,  if 
he  does  not  clear  himself  quickly  the  whole 
weight  of  the  drifting  boat  will  be  brought 
upon  the  fouled  lines,  and  in  all  probability 
break  them. 

At  certain  states  of  wind  and  tide  it  is 
impossible  to  check  the  boat  sufficiently  with 
the  ordinary  drag.  Those  who  persist  in 
working  at  such  times  are  often  obliged  to 
**  gird  up  their  lo*ns  "  and  run  in  ordei*  to 
keep  pace  with  their  boats. 

My  first  accident  happened  before  I  had 
been  diving  three  weeks.  I  had  been  work- 
ing all  the  morning  on  a  fairly  good  patch 
and  in  about  ten  fathoms  of  water,  ^bout 
midday,  having  a  full  l>ag,  and  preferring  to 
take  it  up  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  rather 
than  to  have  it  hauled  up  by  the  life-line,  I 
gave  the  customary  signal  to  ascend.  The 
life-line  tautened ;  I  was  lifted  from  my  feet 
and  was  soon  being  drawn  jerkily  toward  the 
lighter  water  above.  When  I  was  within  ten 
feet  of  the  boat's  bottom,  I  felt  a  sudden  tight- 
ening under  my  left  arm,  and  at  the  same 
moment  my  upward  progress  stopped.  Be- 
fore I  realized  that  anything  had  gone  wrong, 
the  spun-yarn  check,  which  held  the  air-pipe 
under  my  arm,  parted,  and  I  was  polled  back 
head  downward.  Instantly  all  the  air  in  the 
dress  went  into  the  legs,  which  swelled  like 
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two  immense  sausages  and  held  me  sus- 
pended heels  up. 

For  the  first  few  moments  of  my  surprise 
and  terror  I  kicked,  struggled,  and  yelled  like 
a  madman,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Though 
the  boys  were  pulling  with  might  and  main 
on  the  life-line  round  my  waist,  my  helmet 
seemed  as  though  it  were  anchored  to  the 
bottom. 

After  I  had  kicked  myself  into  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  common  sense,  I  reasoned 
out  the  cause  of  my  dilemma.  It  was  evident 
that  the  air-pipe  was  fast  below.  I  began  at 
once  to  try  and  make  the  boys  understand 
that  I  wanted  them  to  lower  me.  All  my 
shakes  and  jerks,  however,  were  ineffectual ; 
they  obstinately  held  the  line  as  taut  as  they 
were  able,  making  a  violent  effort  eveiy  few 
minutes  to  pull  me  in  halves.  Luckily  all  my 
gear  was  in  good  shape,  or  they  would  have 
accomplished  it  They  had  sense  enough  at 
last,  however,  to  signal  for  help,  and  after  I 
had  hung  betwixt  the  top  and  the  bottom  for 
about  half  an  hour,  my  air-pipe  was  released 
by  another  diver,  and  I  was  pulled  up,  thank- 
ful to  get  my  feet  down  to  their  proper  level 
again. 

Had  there  been  a  strong  tide  or  much  wind 
at  the  time  of  this  mishap,  the  weight  of  the 
boat,  which  was  pracucally  anchored  by  the 
air-pipe,  must  have  broken  it,  and  the  ending 
might  have  been  different  The  accident  was 
caused  by  the  careless  pipe-holder,  who,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  tubing  tight,  allowed  it 
to  drop  on  the  bottom  and  coil  round  the  base 
of  a  coral  growth. 

At  another  time  I  got  entangled  below  by 
my  own  carelessness,  and  then  it  was  only 
my  experience  that  saved  me.  This  time 
there  was  a  strong  tide  running,  and  I  was 
perforce  traveling  over  the  ground  at  a  half- 
run.  I  could  not  lessen  the  speed  of  the  boat, 
because  the  bottom  was  so  encumbered  with 
marine  growths  that  the  drag,  if  lowered 
much,  would  catch  and  anchor  her.  Intent 
upon  my  search,  I  forgot  for  the  moment  my 
lines.  Suddenly  I  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. I  saw  that  my  life-line  had  booked  round 
a  mass  of  sponge,  and  ran  back  hurriedly  to 
clear  it.  Before  I  reached  it,  however,  I  was 
again  checked  by  the  tightening  of  the  pipe, 
and,  turning,  I  found  that  it  too  had  fouled  in 
a  similar  way.  The  tide  was  so  swift  that, 
although  the  boys  were  paying  out  on  both 
lines  with  all  speed,  supposing  that  I  was 
stopping  to  pick  up  shells,  I  was  unable  to  get 
enough  slack  on  either  of  them  to  move  a  foot. 


Immediately  I  perceived  my  danger.  In  a 
minute  or  so  Uie  end  of  both  pipe  and  life- 
line would  be  reached  ;  the  whole  weight  of 
the  tide-driven  boat  would  come  upon  them, 
and  they  would  either  part,  or,  as  they  were 
pulling  in  different  directions,  wrench  the 
helmet  from  my  shoulders.  There  was  no 
time/ for  thought;  I  must  act,  and  that  at 
once. 

I  saw  that  my  only  hope  was  to  cut  one  or 
the  other  of  the  lines.  But  which  ?  If  I  cut 
the  life-line,  my  sure  means  of  reaching  the 
surface .  was  gone,  for  tubing  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  to  haul  up  a  heavy  diver.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cut  the  pipe,  my  supply  of 
air  would  cease.  I  decid^,  however,  to  sac- 
rifice the  latter,  and  trust  to  there  being 
enough  air  left  in  the  dress  to  last  me  until  I 
was  pulled  up. 

Hastily  snatching  at  the  life-tine,  I  man- 
aged to  jerk  out  a  signal  for  more  air.  As 
it  was  answered  by  a  rally  on  the  pump,  I 
screwed  up  the  escape-valve  to  keep  all  the 
air  possible  in  the  dress,  and,  slipping  out  my 
sheath-knife,  I  waited  with  a  trembling  hand 
for  the  right  moment  to  cut  That  wait  was 
the  most  anxious  moment  of  my  life.  My 
heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer,  sweat  poured 
down  my  face  in  blinding  streams,  and  I 
shook  all  over  as  with  ague.  To  this  day  the 
thought  of  it  agitates  me  and  makes  me  breathe 
faster,  for  it  is  no  light  thing  to  cut  off  one's 
supply  of  air  in  eighty  feet  of  water.  Tighter 
grew  the  lines,  and  tighter,  till  they  cracked 
with  tension.  I  imagined  I  felt  myself  being 
pulled  apart ;  yet  I  delayed.  I  wanted  more 
air  in  the  dress. 

At  last  I  braced  myself,  hacked  the  stretch- 
ing pipe  in  two,  scrambled  round  the  sponge 
mass  where  the  life-line  was  caught,  and  ran 
toward  the  boat,  signaling  and  crying,  <'  PuU 
up  !  Pull  up  !"  The  signal  was  bravely  an- 
swered, and  I  began  to  ascend.  Before  I 
reached  the  top,  however,  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. The  boys  told  me  afterward  that  I  was 
black  in  the  face  from  suffocation  when  they 
finally  landed  me  on  deck. 

The  quality  that  a  diver  needs  more  than 
any  other  is  presence  of  mind.  Unless  a 
man  possesses  this,  he  should  never  enter  a 
diving-suit  A  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  not  born  to  be  divers  came 
into  my  experience  while  aboard  the  Norma. 

Wishing  for  the  companionship  of  a  white 
man,  I  engaged  for  my  tender  one  of  the  left- 
overs from  the  now  abandoned  gold-fields, 
a  young  Scotchman  named  Rob.     He  was  a 
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year  older  than  I,  a  six-footer,  and  an  un- 
usually fine  specimen  of  a  man.  Rob,  of 
course,  had  a  sweetheart  *'  at  home,"  and  his 
one  aim  in  life  was  to  make  enough  money  to 
return  and  marry  her.  As  divers'  wages  were 
high,  be  was  very  anxious  to  get  some  expe- 
rience under  water,  and  I  promised  to  put 
him  down  the  first  slack  day.  When  that  day 
arrived,  with  a  few  parting  injunctions  from  me 
as  the  face-glass  was  put  on,  down  he  went. 
I  felt  him  land  on  the  bottom,  and  signal  that 
he  was  all  right  He  began  to  walk  away 
from  the  boat  at  once,  soon  running  out  most 
of  the  lines.  I  was  not  alarmed,  however,  for 
we  were  at  anchor,  and  it  was  slack  water. 
On  the  contrary,  in  fact,  I  thought  he  was 
doing  remarkably  well.  He  stopped  after  a 
time,,  and  I  imagined  him  resting,  as  I  had 
done  the  first  time,  and  taking  it  all  in.  All 
at  once  a  dark,  bladder-like  object,  floating  at 
some  distance  from  the  boat,  caught  my  eye. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  it  was  a  turtle,  but, 
as  I  examined  it  more  closely,  I  recognized  a 
familiar  patch,  and  began  to  haul  in  on  the 
life-line  as  fast  as  possible.  Rob  had  come  up 
stem  first  As  we  drew  him  nearer  we  could 
hear  him  screaming  his  very  loudest  inside 
the  swollen  dress.  We  soon  got  him  along- 
side, unscrewed  the  escape- valve,  and  hauled 
him  on  deck ;  but  even  then  he  continued  to 
cry  at  intervals,  "  Let  me  up  I" 

When  he  came  to  his  right  senses  I  learned 
that  he  had  become  frightened  lest  the  dress 
should  burst,  and  had  screwed  the  escape- 
valve  the  wrong  way,  thus  keeping  in  the  air 
instead  of  letting  it  out  Then,  losing  bis 
presence  of  mind  altogether,  he  had  fallen 
down ;  the  air  had  immediately  accumulated 
in  the  bulkiest  part  of  the  dress,  and  floated 
him  ungracefully  to  the  surface 

Dangers  from  sharks,  octopi,  and  other 
fish  are  more  imaginary  than  real ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  dress-diver  is  concerned. 
Although  native  divers  not  infrequently  fall 
victims  to  the  tiger  of  the  sea,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  man  in  a  dress  being  attacked. 
In  spite  of  this  knowledge,  I  cannot  truth- 
fully say  that  I  ever  saw  a  shark,  even  a 
little  one,  without  being  frightened.  Often 
I  have  turned  tail  and  run  for  dear  life  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  fish  which  I  fancied 
might  be  a  shark ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  that  came  over  me  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  myself  in  close  quarters 
with  one  of  these  monsters. 

Before  I  saw  anyihing,  I  felt,  instinctively, 
a  strange  presence.     This  was  brought  about, 


doubtless,  by  the  fact  that  the  small  6sh, 
which  are  plentiful  on  good  shelling-ground, 
had  all  disappeared.  The  absence  of  these 
flitting  little  companions,  when  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  them,  makes  the  bottom  seem  in- 
tensely still.  A  sense  of  impending  danger 
took  possession  of  me ;  I  looked  apprehen- 
sively out  of  my  side-glasses,  and  stood 
terror-stricken.  Within  ten  feet  of  me,  half 
hidden  by  a  mass  of  cobweb  corallines,  was 
the  bulk  of  an  immense  shark.  It  appeared 
to  be  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  though 
I  knew  its  size  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  face-glass,  the  sight  was  none  the  less 
alarming.  The  creature  evidently  had  not 
perceived  me.  Save  for  a  slight  trembling 
of  its  side-fins,  it  lay  motionless. 

My  first  thought  was  to  give  the  signal  to 
ascend.  As  fish,  however,  have  human  nature 
enough  to  want  a  thing  as  soon  as  they  see 
it  being  taken  away,  I  promptly  rejected  the 
idea,  and,  lest  my  bare  hands  should  attract 
'the  man-eating  propensity  that  sharks  are 
supposed  to  have,  I  hid  them  under  my 
chest-weight  A  sweep  of  its  tail,  and  the 
great  fish  and  1  were  face  to  face.  Not  dar- 
ing to  move,  I  stood  like  an  image,  my  heart 
beating  wildly,  and  my  eyes  riveted  on  its 
cavernous  mouth.  I  felt  that  the  shark  was 
inspecting  me  curiously,  as  though  I  were 
some  new  kind  of  fish.  After  a  few  moments 
I  became  aware  that,  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible motion  of  its  flexible  tail,  it  was  gradu- 
ally approaching  me.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  leviathan,  the  shovel-shaped  nose 
pointing  directly  to  my  face-glass,  the  gleam- 
ing under  part  now  plainly  visible.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  a 
yell  I  threw  up  my  arms.  Instantly  there 
was  a  swirl  of  water,  a  cloud  of  mud,  and 
my  enemy  vanished.*  .... 

Fishing  from  the  bottom  is  one  of  the 
favorite  sports  of  the  pearl-fishers.  Leaving 
one  end  of  the  fishing-line  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  boys,  the  diver  descends  with  a  hook 
baited  with  a  piece  of  red  rag,  and  conceals 
himself  among  the  growths.  Instead  of  drop- 
ping his  hook  after  the  usual  manner  of  fish- 
ermen, he  floats  it  by  means  of  a  large  cork  a 
few  feet  above  his  head.  If  a  shark  or  any 
other  objectionable  fish  heave  in  sight  he 
hauls  down  his  colors  in  double-quick  time. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  a  snapper,  a  rock- 
cod,  or  a  jewfish,  be  screws  his  valve  up  a 
minute,  so  that  the  bubbles  may  not  frighten 
the  fish,  and  holds  the  line  with  both  hands. 
As  soon  as  the  fish  has  the  bait  fairly  in  its 
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mouUi,  a  sharp  pull  hooks  it,  and  a  signal  to 
the  boy  above  sends  it  struggling  to  the  sur- 
face. A  jewfish  takes  the  bait  with  a  dash, 
but  goes  up  quietly.  A  rock-cod,  on  the  other 
hand,  calmly  opens  its  enormous  mouth  and 
sucks  in  the  bait,  and  often  the  float  as  well, 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  When  hooked, 
it  opens  its  naturally  large  eyes  wider  than 
ever,  seems  to  swell  itself  up  with  indignation, 
and,  as  if  it  realized  that  something  must  be 
done,  rushes  wildly  in  all  directions. 

The  best  catch  on  the  grounds,  however, 
is  the  turtle.  Most  pearling  localities  abound 
in  them,  and  no  diver  loses  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  supply  of  fresh  meat.  Turtle-catch- 
ing under  water  is  great  fun,  and  none  the 
worse  for  having  a  spice  of  danger  in  it 
For,  in  his  element,  the  turtle  is  an  unwieldy 
fellow  to  handle ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  beak 
powerful  enough  to  bite  through  a  pearl- 
shell.  Though  the  usual  weight  of  turtles  in 
these  waters  b  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  they  sometimes  run  up  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds. 

I  had  quite  an  experience  with  my  first 
turtle.  I  was  told  that  catching  one  was  a  very 
simple  matter :  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  approach 
the  animal  from  behind,  spring  on  its  back, 
grasp  the  edges  of  the  shell  with  both  hands, 
lift  it  quickly  to  my  chest,  and  give  the  signal 
to  ascend.  "Then,"  said  my  instructor, 
<*  youUl  have  the  beggar's  nose  pointed  up- 
*ard,  and  as  long  as  you  hold  him  that  way, 
he  can  only  go  up*ard.  D'ye  see?  And 
what  with  his  flippin'  and  the  tender's  haulin' 
you'll  be  on  top  pretty  quick." 

For  some  time  I  could  not  get  near  one. 
They  invariably  sighted  me  first,  and  rose, 
and  flipped  away  like  great  birds.  But  my 
opportunity  came  at  last  While  working 
against  the  tide  one  momiilg,  I  sighted  a  big 
fellow  feeding  among  some  sea-grass  ahead 
of  me.  Coming  up  behind  him  as  quietly 
as  my  leaden-soled  boots  would  allow,  I 
found  my  quarry  rather  larger  than  I  an- 
ticipated. From  the  quantity  of  barnacles 
and  grass  upon  his  back,  moreover,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  an  ^*  old  bird,"  and  would 
not  prove  very  good  eating.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  things,  however,  I  determined  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  my  fun,  and,  as  soon  as  I 
was  within  reach,  I  jumped  and  landed  on  his 
back.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fumbled.  I  was  too 
slow,  certainly,  in  getting  my  fingers  under 
his  shell ;  for,  before  I  realized  it,  or  had  a 
chance  to  raise  the  creature,  I  felt  my  feet 


dragging  over  the  bottom,  and  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  my  intended  captive  had  captured 
me  and  was  swimming  away  with  me.  In 
vain  I  tried  to  point  the  turtle's  head  upward. 
He  would  have  none  of  it  I  attempted  to 
catch  something  with  my  toes,  but  was  too 
late.  He  was  already  fairly  under  way,  and 
traveling  at  his  very  best  gait  As  I  feared 
to  drop,  and  could  not  signal,  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  hang  on,  and  act  as 
the  tail  to  Mr.  Turtle's  kite.  Before  I  had 
time  to  appreciate  what  a  novel  ride  I  was 
having,  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  tether — 
the  limit  of  the  life-line.  With  a  sudden  jerk 
we  parted  company.  I  fell  headlong  down, 
landing,  by  good  fortune,  on  a  soft  bottom, 
and  the  turtle,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is 
going  still. 

In  Westralian  waters  crawfish  also  are 
plentiful,  though  not  easily  caught ;  likewise 
handsome  yellow-and-black  sea-snakes  with 
flat  tails,  stingarees  or  sting-rays,  tridacnae 
(the  largest  of  all  mollusks),  dugong,  and  in- 
numerable crabs.  The  only  fish  that  can 
truthfully  be  called  an  enemy  of  the  diver  is 
known  as  the  stone-fish.  As  divers  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  bitten  by  the  stone-fish  except 
when  picking  up  a  shell,  it  is  probable  that 
this  spiteful  litUe  member  of  the  finny  ;tribe 
makes  its  habitation  near  or  under  the  pearl- 
oyster.  The  only  time  I  was  bitten  the  pain 
was  such  that  I  dropped  my  bag  of  shells 
and  hastened  to  the  surface.  Even  in  this 
short  time  my  hand  and  arm  had  so  swelled 
that  it  was  with  difiiculty  I  could  get  the 
dress  off,  and  for  three  days  I  suffered  in- 
tensely. I  learned  afterward  that  in  coming 
up  I  had  done  the  worst  possible  thing ;  that 
had  I  stayed  below  for  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  bite,  I  should  not  have  had  any  further 
discomfort,  as  the  pressure  would  have  caused 
the  wound  to  bleed  freely,  and  thus  have 
expelled  the  poison. 

With  all  its  beauty,  its  life,  and  its  fascina- 
tion, the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  the  loneliest  place  on  earth.  I  have 
been  *<  bushed "  in  the  Australian  desert, 
have  wandered  alone  in  the  bowels  of  a 
north-country  coal-mine,  have  been  adrift  in 
mid-ocean,  yet  never  have  I  felt  such  com- 
plete isolation,  such  uncanny  solitude,  as 
when  working  under  a  few  fathoms  of  water. 
Removed  from  any  actual  communication 
with  other  human  beings,  in  a  vast,  strange 
world  in  which  every  form  is  so  different 
from  earthly  conditions  that  it  seems  un- 
natural, existing  imder  an  abnormally  high 
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pressure,  which  in  itself  alters  the  aspect  of 
things,  the  sense  of  loneliness  is  at  times 
awful.  Above  water  a  timid  man  may  keep 
up  his  spirits  by  a  lively  whistle ;  in  a  diving- 
dress,  however,  this  is  not  possible.  To  be 
sure,  a  diver  may  hum  or  sing  if  he  will ;  but 
it  takes  too  much  breath,  and  in  the  end 
he  settles  down  to  listening  to  the  distant 
thump  of  the  air-pump.  I  believe  that  most 
divers  get  into  the  habit  of  talking  to  them- 
selves, and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  them  swear. 

For  one  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  diving  is 
that  it  makes  one  bad-tempered.  As  the 
irritability  passes  away  as  soon  as  one  is 
drawn  up,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  unusual  pressure  of 
air  inside  the  dress,  though  in  what  particular 
way  it  acts  I  cannot  £ay.  My  experience, 
and  that  of  other  divers  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned, is  that  the  merest  trifle  may  make 
one  furious.  There  is  always  something 
wrong.  The  lines  are  held  too  tight  or  too 
slack,  or  there  is  too  much  air  in  the  dress, 
or  too  little,  or  the  boat  is  drifting  too  fast, 
or  shells  are  not  plentiful  enough,  or  the 
dress  is  leaking,  or  the  face^lass  is  not  clean, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  occasionally  become 
so  angry  at  some  imaginary  trouble  that  I 
have  given  the  signal  to  be  puUed  up  wiih 
the  express  intention  of  "licking"  every 
Malay  in  the  boat.  As  I  neared  the. surface^ 
however,  and  the  pressure  decreased,  my 
fighting  spirit  would  gradually  wane,  and  by 
the  time  the  face-glass  was  unscrewed  I 
would  be  so  ridiculously  good-natured  as  to 
forget  entirely  my  errand. 

Perhaps  the  most  annoying  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  diver  is  to  find  that  he  has  been 
screwed  up  with  a  lively  fly  or  cockroach. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  his  nose  to  itch  and  he 
be  unable  to  scratch  it,  or  for  him  to  get 
something  in  his  eye  and  not  be  allowed  to 
take  it  out;  but  when  an  insect  begins  to 
crawl  deliberately  over  his  face,  play  hide- 
and-seek  up  his  nostrils,  and  explore  his 
ears,  it  is  simply  maddening.  It  is  useles 
for  him  to  butt  the  face-glass,  make  hideous 
faces,  or  indulge  in  profanity.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  be  pulled  up. 

Of  the  many  scares  I  received  while  work- 
ing below,  there  is  one  that  I  must  not  p  ;ss, 
because  of  its  absurdity.  It  was  one  of  the 
muddy  days,  and  everything,  in  consequence, 
was  blurred  and  exaggerated.    In  the  yeilow, 


fog-like  distance  I  saw  the  loom  of  an  im- 
mense dark  object  moving  slowly  toward  me. 
I  stood  and  watched  it,  frightened,  yet  curious. 
As  it  came  nearer  I  made  out  a  central  body 
with  several  great  arms  or  feelers  waving 
about  it.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  in  a 
moment,  for  I  felt  sure  it  was  an  octopus.  I 
was  just  about  to  stir  up  the  mud  at  my  feet 
in  order  that  I  might  not  be  seen,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  my  fright  was  caused  by  nothing 
more  alarming  than  a  fellow-diver,  whose 
arms,  legs,  and  lines  I  had  imagined  feelers. 

A  shadowy  giant  about  twelve  feet  high, 
with  huge  hacds,  and  a  head  like  a  small  bar- 
rel, approached  me.  He  walked  slowly,  his 
heavy  boots  raising  the  mud  behind  him  like 
a  cloud  of  dust,  and  his  great  central  eye 
gleaming  darkly.  Although  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  man,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  refrained 
from  taking  to  my  heels.  At  sight  of  me, 
he,  too,  was  startled.  He  quickly  recovered, 
however,  and  we  shook  hands.  I  looked  into 
his  face-glass  and  recognized  the  smiling  fea- 
tures of  Japanese  Charley.  Then  we  nodded, 
grinned,  showed  each  other  the  state  of  our 
bags,  and  parted.  This  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  met  a  man  under  water. 

After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  I  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  pearl-diving  in  ear- 
nest I  took  pride  in  being  the  first  man  down 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  one  up  at  night. 
I  worked  in  all  weathers,  lived  economically, 
and  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  pearls  and  pearl-shell.  I  no  longer 
saw  the  beauties  of  the  bottom,  or  wasted  my 
time  examining  strange  growths  and  hunting 
for  cowries,  but  crowded  into  eacu  day  as 
much  work  as  possible.  As  I  became  more 
experienced,  I  found  more  shells.  My  daily 
average  ran  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs, 
and  one  day  I  sent  up  three  hundred  and  ten. 
Six  weeks  after  I  began  to  dive  I  shipped 
my  first  lot  of  shelb  to  the  London  market 
When  the  bank  through  which  the  shipment 
was  made  informed  me  that  I  could  draw 
upon  them  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  ton,  I  felt  that  the  fortune  which 
I  had  set  out  to  make  in  Australia  was  at 
last  in  sight.  From  the  proceeds  of  shells 
alone  I  calculated  that  in  three  years  I  should 
be  independent  And  I  might  find  a  "  South- 
ern Cross "1  any  day.    Who  could  tell? 

>  The  most  famous  pearl  found  in  Westralian  water5, 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ' 

No  doubt  since  Dr.  William  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary  was  published  Bibhcal  criticism 
has  made  such  advances,  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  more  eminent  Biblical  scholars  has 
so  changed,  as  to  make  it  necessary  not  merely 
to  supplement  but  before  long  to  supersede 
that  admirable  work.  In  geography  and  archae- 
ology the  changes  are  considerable  but  not 
of  the  first  importance ;  but  in  literature  they 
are  revolutionary.  The  clergyman  feels  un- 
safe in  consulting  that  once  standard  authority 
and  needs  some  more  modem  exponent  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  and,  if  he  be  at  all 
familiar  with  modern  methods,  feels  the  need. 
It  is  this  fact  which  has  called  forth  the 
present  work.  The  names  of  the  contributors 
to  it  afford  a  guarantee  of  its  general  scholar- 
ship. It  is  modern  in  its  point  of  view  and 
in  the  results  which  it  communicates  to  the 
student.  It  is  probably  the  best  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  ior  the  professional  scholar.  It 
assumes  the  docuoaentary  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  on  this  basis,  and  on  that  modem 
view  which  regards  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  body  of  literature  rather  than  as  a 
book,  treats  its  various  portions.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  partisan,  radical,  nor 
revolutionary.  Its  writers  include  men  of 
conservative  position  and  reputation,  repre- 
sentative scholars  from  Oxford,  Edinburgh, 
Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Berlin, 
abroad;  and  Cambridge  (Mass.),  Chicago, 
Yale,  and  Princeton  in  this  country.  It  may 
safely  be  regarded  as  authoritative  in  its 
domain. 

Yet  it  is  subject  to  two  criticisms  for  faults 
which  somewhat  impair  its  value  for  even  the 
professional  student,  and  make  it  unavail- 
able to  the  lay  reader,  unless  he  has  consider- 
able technical  knowledge.  In  style  it  lacks 
perspicacity.  It  is  too  scholastic,  and  it  gen- 
erally fails  to  separate  its  scholastic  detail 
from  its  general  conclusions.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect distinctly  inferior  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  which  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  most  of  the  topics  of  which  it  treats,  and 

>  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ^  dealing  with  its  Lan' 
guage^  Literatttre^  and  Contents^  including  the  Bibli- 
calTheology.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D., 
with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  and,  chieflv  in  the 
revision  of  the  oroof,  of  A.  R.  Davidson,  D.D.,1-L.D., 
S.  R.  Driver.  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  and  H.  B.  Swette,  D.D.. 
Litt.D.  In  Four  Volumes.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $6. 
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which  treats  most  of  them  with  great  thor- 
oughness of  detail,  but  which,  by  a  simple 
typographical  expedient,  distinguishes  those 
general  conclusions  which  are  all  the  ordi- 
nary reader  desires,  from  those  processes  or 
those  more  minute  matters  which  concern 
only  the  technical  scholar.  That  clearness  of 
statement  which  distinguishes  the  writings  of 
Robertson  Smith,  and,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
those  of  Dr.  Driver,  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  many  editions  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  have  proved  that  a  book 
need  not  be  dry  to  be  scholarly.  The  writers 
of  this  Dictionary  seem  to  us  not  to  have 
thoroughly  learned  this  lesson.  There  is 
another  difficultv  still  more  serious.  Before 
the  results  of  scholarship  can  be  formu- 
lated in  a  cyclopaedia,  they  must  be  reached 
by  a  consensus  of  scholars.  As  yet  there 
is  no  adequate  consensus  of  scholars  upon 
questions  of  Biblical  literature.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible  as  literature,  so  far  as  the 
English-speaking  peoples  are  concerned,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  this  century,  or  a  little 
later.  Robertson  Smith's  "Prophets  of 
Israel"  was  first  published,  we  believe,  in 
1882,  and  subjected  him  to  a  trial  for  her- 
esy. Twenty-five  years  is  not  time  enough  for 
a  new  method  to  reach  final  results ;  and  such 
a  Dictionary  as  this  must  do  what  this  Dic- 
tionary seems  to  us  to  do — present  an  uncer- 
tain and  confused  portraiture  of  modem 
scholarship,  because  modern  scholarship  is 
itself  still  confused  and  uncertain.  The  min- 
ister who  has  no  Bible  Dictionary  can  probably 
find  none  which  will  be,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  or  as  good  as  this ;  but  he  who  already 
has  the  American  edition  of  William  Smith's 
Dictionary,  and  no  larger  library  fund  out  of 
which  to  buy  new  books  than  most  ministers 
possess,  will  probably  find  it  as  well  for 
present  needs  to  supplement  that  dictionary 
with  special  treatises  on  Biblical  literature, 
such  as  Driver's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,"  Ladd's  "  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," McGiffert's  «  Apostolic  Church,"  and 
the  articles  on  Biblical  subjects  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 


Mr.  Conan  Doyle  is  the  hero  of  a  story  told 
by  the  London  "  Academy."  A  little  Irish 
town  possesses  a  convent  ruled  by  a  Mother 
Superior  whose  eyes  have  seen   their  best 
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days.  Going  lately  into  the  local  bookseller's 
shop,  she  picked  up  a  volume  which  she 
thought  was  written  by  Canon  Doyle,  a  dig- 
nitary of  renown  in  those  parts.  She  bought 
it,  and  had  it  read  aloud  for  edification  at 
the  midday  meal  of  the  community.  The 
"edification  in  the  first  chapter  seemed  far  to 
seek.  Never  had  love-making  been  so  freely 
alluded  to  within  those  secluded  wails.  The 
novices  were  thrilled.  "  Weil,  well,"  said  the 
Mother  Superior,  *^  the  dear  Canon  is  prepar- 
ing us  for  a  miracle  of  grace.  The  frivolous 
Hirt,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  no  doubt  ends 
by  taking  the  veil."  Then  came  the  awaken- 
ing. Some  one  eagerly  peering  into  the  vol- 
ume perceived  that  the  title-page  bore  the 
word  Conan  instead  of  Canon.  The  dis- 
covery reached  the  ears  of  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior. *'  Very  well,"  she  said, "  the  bookseller 
where  we  bought  the  book  is  a  pious  man, 
and,  now  that  we  have  paid  for  it,  we  should 
be  wasteful  not  to  read  it  to  the  end." 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  December  30. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  hea^  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

Newman  Hall:  An  Autobiography,  Amer- 
icans owe  grateful  remembrance  to  Dr.  Hall, 
than  whom  no  Englishman  exerted  him- 
self more  actively  in  our  behalf  during  our 
Civil  War.  This  was  fully  acknowledged  in 
1867,  when  he  visited  this  country  with  the 
piupose  of  allaying  the  irritation  then  felt 
toward  British  sympathizers  with  the  seces- 
sionists, and  was  received  with  distinguished 
honor  both  at  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Hall  visited  us  twice,  partly 
for  an  evangelizing  tour  and  partly  to  obtain 
funds  for  a  memorial  in  London  of  President 
Lincoln  and  h4s  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
to  be  a  pledge  of  international  brotherhood. 
This 'plan  was  accomplished  in  the  erection 
of  Christ  Church,  with  its  noble  **  Lincoln 
tower,**  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  a  conspicuous  object  near  the  Thames 
on  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road.  This  is 
the  present  edifice  of  the  church  of  which  in 
Surrey  Chapel  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was 
pastor  for  fifty  years.  The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  whose  frequent  visits  to  this  country 
have  brought  him  high  regard  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Keswick  teaching,  took  its  pas- 
torate when  Dr.  Hall  retired  in  1892,  siter 
thirty-eight  years  of  service.  At  the  age  now  of 


nearly  eighty-three  Dr.  Hall  has  written  the 
story  of  his  life,  apparently  not  so  much  for  the 
genera]  public  as  for  the  many  friends  he  num- 
bers on  both  sides  the  sea :  in  any  other  view  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  acquit  him  of  occasional 
garrulity,  with  a  spice  of  vanity.  In  this 
country  Dr.  Hall  probably  has  no  warmer 
friend  than  Dr.  Cuyler,  a  kindred  spirit,  to 
whom  he  devotes  some  pages.  There  are 
many  distinguished  people  whom  we  meet  in 
Dr.  Hall's  story,  with  much  of  personnel  and 
historical  reminiscence  and  anecdote,  so  that 
it  is  very  far  from  being  a  dull  book,  though 
open  to  the  criticism  of  prolixity.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age.  Dr.  Hall  still 
labors  on  as  a  preacher  at  large.  Theologi- 
cally, he  is  classed  with  those  evangelists 
who  regard  the  atonement  as  the  central  fact 
of  Christianity ;  but  in  some  points,  notably 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  he  inclines 
to  liberal  views.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Rogers's  Men  and  Movements 
in  the  English  Church  is  in  its  way  a  model 
of  disinterested  and  intelligent  presentation. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  at  this  particular  time 
with  special  interest,  because  it  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
English  Church — a  church  which  is  often  mis- 
understood by  those  who  are  outside  its  pale. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Rogers  draws  the  portraits 
of  Newman,  Pusey,  Robertson,  Arnold,  Rich- 
ardson, Dean  Stanley,  Wilberforce,  Kingsley, 
Maurice,  and  Archbishop  Tait,  with  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  dealing 
with  his  subject  in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 
Mr.  Rogers  gives  in  outline  a  history  of  the 
religious  and  intellectual  movements  in  the 
English  Church  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  and  presents  this  history  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  modem  life  of  that  Church 
intelligible.  His  mind,  by  its  openness,  its 
breadth  of  sympathy,  and  its  hospitality  to 
ideas,  was  pre-eminently  fitted  tD  deal  with 
men  so  far  apart  as  Pusey  and  Arnold.  It 
is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  book  so  free 
from  the  polemic  spirit,  so  full  of  insight 
into  the  things  which  make  for  unity  beneath 
the  things  which  are  polemical.  Moreover, 
this  volume  has  the  quality  of  being  extremely 
interesting.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  with- 
out  being  drawn  to  the  men  of  so  many 
diverse  tjrpes  who  appear  in  its  pages ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  having 
one's  faith  in  the  higher  aspirations  of  life 
confirmed,  and  one's  confidence  renewed  in 
the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  men,  even  in 
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their  momenta  •£  widest  difiEerence.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Speculative  idealism  is  for  philosophers, 
but  practical  idealism  is  for  the  people.  To 
this  type  belongs  Christianity  and  the  Social 
State^  by  George  C.  Lorimer,  Minister  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  The  philosophy 
of  the  practical  idealist  is  essentially  a  relig- 
ion, and  herein  is  its  hope  of  attracting  the 
world.  It  demands  that  human  conduct 
should  bd  the  expression  of  divine  principles. 
This  was  the  idealism  of  Jesus,  and  this  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  Dr.  Lorimer's  book,  as  an  appli- 
cation of  the  etnics  of  Jesus  to  the  criticism 
of  our  social  institutions  for  their  Chriitiani- 
zation.  Dr.  Lorimer  is  right  in  saying  that 
**  the  prime  mistake  of  Christianity  has  been 
in  attempting  to  shape  itself  exclusively  in 
ecclesiastical  organisms,  instead  of  unfolding 
its  meaning  and  exercising  its  functions  in 
the  social  life  of  the  world.'*  In  view  of  the 
present  need  of  an  ethical  revival  in  all  our 
churches,  his  bx)k,  the  product  of  many  years 
of  study  upon  social  problems,  and  richly 
stored  with  material  drawn  from  personal 
observation  and  from  the  leading  thinkers  of 
every  school,  is  to  be  heartily  commended  both 
to  pulpit  and  pew.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  a  religious  publishing  society,  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  denomi- 
national books,  copyrights  a  treatise  like 
this  on  Christian  Sociology.  (H.  J.  Rowland, 
Philadelphia.) 

A  new  thing  is  The  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  Studied  by  the  Library  Method^ 
prepared  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Ayres  and  Dr.  C.  F. 
Sitterly,  respectively  librarian  and  profes- 
sor in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  It  is 
interleaved  for  entries  by  the  student  who 
looks  up  the  bibliographical  references  which 
comprise  the  substance  of  the  volume.  These 
extend  to  minute  details,  such  as  the  question 
whether  St  Paul  was  ever  in  Britain,  the 
ancient  liturgies  of  Scotland,  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible,  Noah  Webster*s  Bible,  Plans 
of  Bible  Study,  etc.  As  it  is  indexed,  it  will 
be  a  very  convenient  reference-book  for  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  special  stu- 
dent. Its  thoroughgoing  plan  involves  a 
review  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
British  Islands.  Cbancellor  MacCracken,  of 
New  York  University,  has  furnished  it  with 
a  warmly  commendatory  Introduction.  (W.B. 
Ketcham,  New  York.) 

The  children  of  the  present  day  are  sure 
to  enjoy  nature  more  than  their  fathers  and 
mothers  did,  for  it  is  made  to  them  a  written 


page  whose  language  and  signs  they  may 
understand.  The  birds  must  be  to  them  more 
or  less  intimate,  even  to  the  city  child.  A 
Reader  for  the  intermediate  grade  has  just 
been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  entitled  Bird 
World,  The  author,  J.  H.  Stickney,  knows 
his  subject  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  write  in- 
telligently for  his  most  difficult  audience.  The 
lessons  are  short,  each  on  one  bird,  whose 
portrait  attracts  the  eye.  These  bird-pictures 
have  been  gathered  from  many  sources. 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson  has  provided  many 
of  the  black-and-white  illustrations,  and  all  of 
the  colored  illustrations.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  kindly 
loaned  some  drawings  for  the  book.  Mr. 
Stickney  has  been  assisted  by  Ralph  Hoff- 
man, who  is  identified  with  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety. The  appendix  is  a  novel  addition  to  a 
school-book  designed  for  the  work  of  the 
intermediate  grade;  it  makes  the  book  the 
more  valuable. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Neff,  of  the  Neff  College  of  Ora- 
tory, Philadelphia,  has  conveyed  a  great  deal 
of  the  spirit  of  true  oratory  in  a  thin  volume 
of  Talks  on  Education  and  Oratory^  based 
on  lectures  and  on  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  magazines.  His  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  expression 
implies  a  deep  and  adequate  conception  of 
oratory,  not  as  an  artifice,  nor  as  a  result  of 
a  set  of  rules  or  a  method  of  practice,  but  as 
the  expression  of  personality  in  natural,  effect- 
ive, and  therefore  artistic  form.  The  volume 
is  concrete  in  its  statement  and  illustration, 
although  the  style  is  somewhat  too  general- 
ized to  find  ready  access  to  a  good  many 
people  who  ought  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 
book.  Such  a  view  of  oratory,  however,  is 
greatly  needed ;  and  among  young  men  espe- 
cially cannot  be  too  persuasively  presented 
or  too  thoroughly  comprehended.  (Neff  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  Philadelphia ) 

Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  (New  York)  has  put  his 
imprint  on  a  handsome,  large,  thin  folio  con- 
taining a  series  of  original  decorations  by 
G.  W.  and  Louis  Rhead  of  Tenn3rson's  Vivian^ 
Enid,  Elaine,  and  Guinevere,  The  text  is 
printed  in  double  rows  with  decorated  bor- 
ders, and  with  a  number  of  full-page  and 
half-page  illustrations,  elaborate  in  the  deco- 
rative element,  and  characterized  by  consider- 
able strength  of  drawing.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  combine  with  so  much  decoration 
the  purely  spiritual  element  which  underlies 
Tennyson's  treatment  of  these  old  l^ends. 
These  illustrators  have  emphasized  the  semi- 
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barbaric  vigor  and  the  picturesque  quality  of 
the  stories.  The  dedication  and  the  initial 
pages  of  each  poem  are  printed  in  colors. 
The  whole  book  is  very  effective. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citi' 
Menship^  by  Professor  W.  W.  Willoughby,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  prefaces  its  description  of 
civil  government  in  the  United  States  by 
s^eral  chapters  on  the  characteristics,  means, 
and  ends  of  organized  society.  Where  de- 
bated questions  are  introduced,  the  author 
attempts  to  set  forth  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  In  the  main  the  book  is  carefully 
written,  though  we  notice  on  page  262  the 
statement  that  the  area  of  New  England 
townships  rarely  exceeds  five  square  miles. 
Twenty-five  square  miles  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  In  the  traditional  way,  the  book 
devotes  far  greater  attention  to  the  National 
Government  than  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. (The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  title  Diet  in  Illness  and  Conva- 
lescence minimizes  the  real  worth  of  the  book 
bearing  that  ti  le.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.)  The  scope  of  the  book  is  much 
broader  ihan  its  title  indicates.  The  author, 
Alice  Worthington  Winthrop,  has  laid  under 
contribution  every  field  of  knowledge  which 
pertains  to  her  subject  Facts  concerning 
the  whole  subject  of  foods  in  relation  to 
health  are  found  in  these  pages,  especially  the 
feeding  of  infants.  Directions  for  the  care 
of  patients  suffering  from  chronic  diseases 
and  the  statement  of  reasons  why  certain 
kinds  of  foods  only  should  be  eaten  make 
this  book  of  special  value.  Receipts  for 
refreshing  drinks,  and  directions  for  the  care 
of  milk,  as  well  as  special  receipts  for  the 
sick-room,  are  given. 

The  adult  reader  of  The  Heroes  of  the 
Middle  West  will  agree  with  the  author, 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  that  it  is  no 
light  task  to  vivify  these  heroes  for  the  young 
reader  accustomed  only  to  the  modern  aspect 
of  things ;  but  he  will  also  say  that,  realizing 
her  difficulties,  the  author  has  surmounted 
them  and  prepared  a  book  that  will  hold  the 
attention  and  stimulate  the  imagination  until 
those  far-away  events  and  people  live  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  readers.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

A  very  attractively  made  volume,  conven- 
ient in  size  and  acceptable  to  the  eye,  is  The 
More  Excellent  Way;  Words  of  the  Wise 
on  the  Life  of  Love :  A  Sequence  of  Medi- 
tations^ conqpiled  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton 


GelL  The  selections  cover  a  wide  range  of 
literatures  and  authors,  and  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  life  at  a  time 
when  too  much  life  runs  into  mere  activity. 
(Henry  Frowde,  London.) 

First  Lessons  in  Civics,  by  S.  E.  Forman, 
Ph.D.,  is  a  well-planned  little  text-book  writ- 
ten in  a  clear  and  animated  st>le.  The 
author  has  in  view  a  distinct  purpose,  which 
is  to  stir  the  thought  and  conscience  of  pupils 
regarding  the  duties  of  citizenship.  This 
purpose  gives  to  the  book  a  vital  quality  too 
rare  among  so-called  "  books  of  instruction.'' 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Hiawatha  Primer  is  an  introduction 
to  this  popular  poem,  prepared  by  Florence 
Holbrook,  Principal  of  the  Forestville  School 
of  Chicago.  (Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) The  work  of  preparing  the  poem  for 
primary-school  work  has  been  carefully  and 
well  done,  and  the  result  must  be  to  give  the 
poem  a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
readers  for  whom  the  primer  is  made. 

There  are  few  books  more  stimulating  to 
life  than  a  vital  biography  of  a  vital  man. 
Such  a  book  is  George  Adam  Smith's  Life 
of  Henry  Drummond,  (Doubled ay  &  Mc 
Clure  Company,  New  York.)  It  is  enough 
here  to  announce  its  publication.  We  reserve 
it  for  fuller  treatment  at  an  early  date. 

Books  Received 

For  the  week  ending  January  6 

WILLIAM  DOXBY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Frear,  Mary  Dillingham.  Tlie  Cocoa  Palm  and  Otlier 
Songs  (or  Chiloren. 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  ft  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Holman  S.  S.  Teactiers'^  Bible.  Linear  Parallel 
Edition. 

LAMSON.  WOLFPB  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

McKenxie,  Alexander.  The  Divine  Force  in  the  Life  of 

the  World. 
Young,  William.    Wishmaicer*s  Town.    $1. 

I.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  C0~  PHILADELPHIA 

Morris,  Charles.    Historical  Tales.    Spanish,    f  1.25. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Who's  Who,  Ift^.  An  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.    $17^ 

Bennett,  Charles  Edwin.  Critique  of  Some  Recent  Sub- 
junctive Theories.    (Cornell  Studies  in  Classical 


Delia  Kocca,  General  Count  Ennco.  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Veteran,  1807-1893.    $2.50. 

Dill,  SamueL  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  ot 
the  Western  Empire. 

PRESBYTERIAN   BOARD  OF  PUBLICATJON  AND 
SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK.  PHILADELPHIA 

EUls,  William  T.  The  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor 

Manual  for  1899.  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
The  Presbyterian  Handbook  for  1899. 
The  Best  Hymns.    Edited  by  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  N'BW  YORK 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  1898— Vols.  23  and  24. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  ft  CO,  BOSTON 

The  Praise  Hymnary.  Compiled  and  Ananged  by 
Thomas  J.  Morgan,  D.D.,  and  Others. 

C.   N.  SPEAKMAN.  COATESVILLE, -PA. 

Stirling,  Emma  M.  Our  Children  in  Old  Scotland  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

UNITED    BRETHREN    PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  DAYTON,  O. 

Shivell,  Paul    Ashes  of  Roses. 
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Plymouth  Church 
The  Advisory  Committee  has  unanimously 
recommended  as  the  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott  in  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Newell  D.  HiUis, 
D.D.,  who  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  worshiping  in  the  Central 
Music  Hall,  Chicago,  where  he  succeeded 
Professor  Swing.  Dr.  HiUis  is  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  has  maintained  a  large 
congregation  in  the  Hall  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
successful  lyceum  lecturers  in  the  West  It 
is  said  that  he  desires  a  church  which  will 
give  him  more  pastoral  relations  and  one  en- 
gaged actively  in  Christian  work.  The  pres- 
ent organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  just  such  work  as  it  is  carrying  on  in  the 
Music  Hall,  and  is  without  the  usual  elements 
of  church  life  and  activity.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  cannot,  under 
the  rules  of  Pl]rmouth  Church,  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  until  January  16.  Mean- 
while Dr.  Hillis  will  visit  Brooklyn  and  ac- 
quaint himself  more  fully  with  Pl3rmouth 
Church  and  its  various  works.  For  such  ac- 
quaintance it  is  certain  that  he  cannot  depend 
on  the  newspapers.  So  careful  and  well- 
informed  a  journal  as  the  **  Congregational- 
ist,''  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  denomina- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  have  an  organ,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  <<  the  revenues  [of  Plymouth 
Church]  have  practically  been  stationary  for 
four  years,  ^r^Tying  from  $1 1,000  to  $12,000 
a  year.  This  is  a  big  drop  from  the  mini- 
mum during  Beecher's  time,  which  was  over 
$27,000.*'  The  «  Congregationalist "  has  taken 
the  amount  expended  in  local  missionary  work 
by  the  church,  in  support  of  its  branches, 
Sunday-schools,  kindergartens,  etc.,  as  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  church.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  Dr.  Abbott's  pastorate  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  church  were, 
in  exact  figures,  $387,759.26,  or  over  $38,000 
a  year.  They  were  $416,450  during  the  last 
decade  of  Mr.  Beecher,  or  a  little  over 
$41,000  a  year.  The  salary  paid  to  Mr. 
Beecher  exceeded  that  paid  to  Dr.  Abbott 
by  much  more  than  $3,000  a  year,  so  that 
the  amount  expended  in  missionary  work 
during  the  last  decade  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded that  expended  in  the  preceding  dec- 
ade.    And  at  the  present  time,  of  its  1,835 
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members  on  the  roll,  several  hundred  of 
whom  do  not  live  in  Brook)3m,  and  many 
more  of  whom  live  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  church,  562  are  actually  employed  in  some 
one  of  the  various  departments  of  work  in  the 
church.  If  Dr.  Hillis  wants  a  working  church, 
he  will  find  it  in  Plymouth. 

The  Bishop  of  Brazil 

The  Rev.  Lucien  Lee  Kinsoivlng,  D.D., 
who  for  seven  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  mission  work  in  Brazil  which  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  ordained  as  the  first  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Brazil,  on  Friday,  January  6,  in 
St  Bartholomew's  Church  in  New  York. 
Eleven  Bishops  and  a  large  number  of 
prominent  ministers  and  laymen  were  in 
attendance.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Texas,  a  brother  of  the 
new  Bishop.  Another  brother,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  B.  Kinsolving,  of  Brooklyn,  was  one 
of  the  attending  presbyters.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  declarations,  the  ^Bishop  made  a 
special  declaration  which  was  called  for  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
national  Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil.  Until 
two  more  Bishops  are  consecrated  for  that 
country,  he  promised  to  be  amenable  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 
That  obligation  will  terminate  when,  in  aU, 
there  are  three  Bishops  in  Brazil  consecrated 
by  the  American  Church,  for  then  a  national 
Church  will  be  constituted. 

Death  of  Dr.  Moses  Hoge 

The  greatest  preacher  of  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  country,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  years,  has  just  laid 
down  his  work  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  was  not  only  the  first  preacher  but  a 
chief  citizen  of  the  city  and  the  State.  In 
appearance  he  was  tall  and  somewhat  angu- 
lar, but  when  inspired  by  his  subject  he 
spoke  with  thriUing  power  and  lofty  and  weU. 
sustained  eloquence.  Nearly  three  years  ago 
he  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of  his  pas- 
torate. He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1874.     He  earnestly  favored  closer 
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relations  between  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  the  North  and  South.  No  man  in  ail  the 
South  was  more  influential  or  more  widely 
and  deservedly  honored. 

Organized  Charity 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent, 
who  was  for  several  years  actively  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  industrial  work 
of  the  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  of 
Brookl3m,  a  letter  criticising  the  following 
statement  in  a  recent  paragraph  in  The 
Ontlook  respecting  the  work  of  that  Society : 
"  Of  course  if  one-quarter  of  those  who  apply 
for  relief  should  go  to  the  Society,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  provide  for  them  all;  but  it 
has  been  possible  to  provide  for  those  who 
do  come,  and  charitable  citizens  may  neglect 
the  others  with  a  good  conscience.*'  He 
ssiys: 

From  the  commencement  of  this  work  in  1892 
until  to-day  there  has  hardly  been  a  month  that 
from  one  to  three  hundred  homeless  men,  willing 
and  anxious  to  work  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  for 
their  food  and  shelter,  have  not  been  tamed  back 
into  the  streets  to  continue  their  hopeless  search 
for  employment.  The  Society  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  industrial  work  is  conducted  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  has  on  its  Board  of 
Managers  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
servative citizens  of  Brookljm.  Through  its 
monthly  publication  the  different  features  of  its 
work  are  set  forth,  and  constant  appeals  are 
made  to  the  churches  and  the  public  in  general 
for  money  to  support  and  enlarge  the  work  of 
the  Society.  Instead  of  receiving  this  assistance 
it  has  actually  been  necessary  in  recent  years  to 
decrease  the  already  meager  salaries  of  their 
^thf  ul  and  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  have  worked  in  their  special  fields  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Instead  of  ^19,000  a  year 
income,  this  Society  should  have  at  its  disposal 
several  times  that  amount  to  properly  continue 
and  enlarge  its  work.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  lack  of  support  of 
this  Society  and  kindred  organizations  is  the  pub- 
lication of  such  statements  as  that  called  in  ques- 
tion here,  which  keep  the  citizens  in  ignorance  of 
the  suffering  in  our  community. 

The  paragraph  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers,  written  after  consultation  with  several 
ofiicers  of  the  Society,  was  intended  as  an 
argument  for  the  support  of  such  organized 
work  in  preference  to  promiscuous  giving  to 
unknown  applicants.  The  Brooklyn  society 
was  taken  as  a  model  because  it  has  always 
done  so  much  with  the  limited  means  at  its 
disposal  We  agree  with  its  correspondent 
tiiat  its  industrial  work  should  be  enlarged, 
and  that  it  would  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  use,  profitably  and  without  promoting  pan* 


perism,  at  least  double  the  annual  funds  now 
put  at  its  disposal. 

A  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students 
The  General  Committee  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  has  issued  a 
call  for  a  universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Stu- 
dents.    The  call  is  signed  by  Karl  Fries, 
Chairman,  and  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secre- 
tary.    It  rehearses  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
shows  the  influence  which  the  student  classes 
have  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  action,  and 
puts  special  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  united 
prayer  for  students.     The  day  designated  is 
February    12,    1899.     The  committee   rep- 
resents branches  of  the   Federation   in  all 
parts  of  the  world, "  including  twelve  hundred 
students  and  schools,  with  a  membership  of 
over  five  thousand  five  hundred  students  and 
professors."    Among  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee  are  the  following :  One  or  more 
meetings  of  students  should  be  held  for  united 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  world. 
Pastors  are  asked  to  preach  on  the  subject 
Pamphlets  will  be  fiu^nished  for  those  who 
wish  information.    The  facts  of  the  World's 
Christian  Federation  should  be  made  promi- 
nent.   With   tiie    above  call,  all   Christian 
people  must  have  sympathy.     It  is,  however, 
unfortunate  that  two  days  so  near  together 
should  be  chosen  for  the  same  subject.    The 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  comes  on  the 
26th  of  January.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
conflict  between  these  two  dates  had  not  been 
anticipated  so  as  to  secure  harmony  of  action 
this  year.    We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that 
Sunday  is  the  better  day,  and  we  hope  that 
our  friends  of  the  Student  Volunteers  will, 
before  another  year  passes,  take  such  steps 
as  will  lead  to  harmony  of  observance. 

Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions 
Akeady  plans  am  being  perfected  for  the 
great  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  to  be  held  in  New  York,  April  21 
to  May  1,  1900.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  assemblies 
of  Christians  ever  gathered.  It  is  expected 
that  at  least  three  thousand  delegates  will  be 
in  attendance,  and  that  nearly  all  the  mission- 
ary societies  in  the  world  will  send  delegates. 
In  addition,  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
mission  work,  as  well  as  missionaries,  will 
attend  in  large  ntmibers.  The  subject  will 
not  be  missions  in  general,  but  the  foreign 
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service  in  particular.  Of  course  only  Prot- 
estant Christianity  will  be  represented,  for  the 
Roman  Church  would  never  think  of  co-oper- 
ating in  such  a  conference.  The  meetings 
will  attempt  no  legislation ;  no  creed  will  be 
formulated,  and  no  party  lines  will  be  drawn. 
When  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  relation  of  missions  to  the 
progress  of  the  Church  are  considered,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  those  are  not  far  afield  who 
speak  of  this  Conference  as  "  the  great  event 
of  the  year  1 900/'  Something  has  been  done 
in  the  preparation  of  the  programme,  but  as 
yet  none  of  the  details  have  been  made  pub- 
lic. All  religious  gatherings  for  that  year 
should  make  such  arrangements  for  Uieir 
meetings  as  will  prevent  conflict  with  this 
Conference. 

Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Services 

The  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  service 
has  for  some  time  been  a  successful  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
in  England  and  Wales.  We  have  awaited 
with  considerable  interest  its  adoption  in  this 
country ;  and  now  report  comes  to  us  of  a 
successful  experiment  along  these  lines  in  the 
United  Church  (Dr.  Munger*s)  of  New  Haven. 
The  Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church, 
through  its  missionary  activity,  reaches  a 
great  many  families  who  have  no  church  con- 
nection except  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
children  in  the  Sunday-school.  For  various 
reasons,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  these 
families  to  attend  the  formal  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  so  the  question  was 
raised,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  church 
workers,  of  the  possibility  of  a  pleasant,  in- 
formal service  which  these  people  might 
attend  and  enjoy.  It  was  decided  to  start  a 
service  for  women  to  be  held  in  the  chapel 
of  the  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  the 
service  was  patterned,  to  some  degree,  after 
the  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons  of  the  British 
Churches.  But  fix^t  a  cotnmittee  of  women 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  visit  the  mothers 
of  the  Sunday-school  children  and  extend  a 
personal  invitation  to  these  services.  In 
this  way  a  thorough  canvas  was  made  and  a 
deep  interest  aroused.  Then  women  were 
appointed  to  lead  the  meetings,  which  are  of 
a  very  informal  and  social  nature ;  and  now 
the  services  have  become  a  decided  success 
and  permanent  feature  of  the  church  work. 
The  topics  have  been  very  helpful  and  inter- 
esting, the  chief  id^  having  been  the  religious 
significance  of  the  home.    Simple,  helpful 


talks  on  the  nurture  and  training  of  childreik, 
on  making  the  home  attractive,  on  living  by 
the  law  of  love,  of  control  of  temper,  etc, 
have  met  with  great  response,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  grows  from  week  to 
week.  The  average  attendance  is  now  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  we  are  told.  Is  there 
not  room  in  many  of  our  churches  for  some 
such  service  as  this?  In  Englamd  it  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  reaching  men ; 
the  United  Church  has  proved  its  ability  to 
reach  the  non-church -going  women.  We 
shall  watch  with  interest  the  effect  of  this 
service  on  the  Sunday  morning  service  of  the 
church.  Perhaps  this  social  afternoon  ser- 
vice will  serve  as  a  door  to  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  the  church. 

Church  Finances 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Potter,  at  the  last 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  care  of  intrusted  funds  and  prop- 
erty, have  borne  fruit  in  the  recommendations 
of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  time,  com- 
prised of  George  MaccuUoch  Miller,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  William  Watts  Shearman, 
George  Coppell,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R. 
Huntington.  This  committee  has  recom- 
mended that,  in  order  to  secure  greater  safety 
in  the  care  of  all  money  and  property  given 
to  God  for  the  work  of  his  Church  in  the 
diocese,  the  corporations  or  societies  thereof 
should  contract  ¥rith  a  trust  company  of 
assured  and  responsible  standing  for  the 
following  service:  ''(1)  The  custody  and 
safekeeping  of  the  money  and  securities  rep- 
resenting capital  (2)  The  investment  of 
capital  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  a 
committee  of  the  corporation  or  society  to 
which  such  capital  belongs.  (3)  The  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  income  under 
regulations  to  be  agreed  upon  between  such 
trust  company  and  the  society  or  corporation 
to  which  such  income  belongs ;  and  (4),  when 
possible,  to  act  as  treasurer  for  the  corpora- 
tion or  society  contracting  with  it  The 
committee  recommended  also  that  the  custom 
should  be  adopted  of  requiring  two  formally 
authorized  signatures  to  checks  and  drafts, 
and  that  securities  should  always  stand  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  corporation  or 
society  to  which  Aey  belonged."  This  recom- 
mendation, which  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  ought  to  bring  about  the 
results  desired  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  will 
serve  as  a  good  precedent  for  other  denomi^ 
nations  to  foUow. 
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Americans  in  the  Philippines 
To  tke  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  been  and  am  a  constant  reader  of 
The  Outlook,  and  am  jnuch  interested  in 
your  several  editorials  on  matters  concern- 
ing our  newly  acquired  possessions,  and 
especially  on  the  Philippines,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  blush  at  the  arguments  advanced 
by  some  of  your  contributors  in  the  same 
direction.  I  spent  some  five  consecutive 
years  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  and  in  the  light  of  my 
experience  and  of  personal  observations  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  sensible,  go-ahead  American 
to  suggest  that  the  climate  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  unfit  for  an  American  to  live  in  and 
exercise  his  brain,  intellect,  and  ph3rsical 
powers,  or  that  we  have  not  within  ourselves 
the  qualities  needed  to  rule  over  or  guide  a 
race  or  races  such  as  inhabit  these  islands. 
I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Malaya  races, 
and,  feeling  quite  at  home  in  the  Malayan 
lang^uage,  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  claim- 
ing a  inore  than  superficial  knowledge  of  their 
habits,  character,  etc.;  and  I  say  without 
qualificadon  that  if  they  are  kindly  and  yet 
firmly  treated  they  are  really  lovable  people. 
As  to  the  climate,  it  need  have  no  terrors 
for  a  white  man  possessing  self-control.  Ex- 
cesses of  any  kind  will  probably  tell  sooner 
in  that  climate  than  here ;  but  if  one  will  take 
care  of  one*s  self,  by  which  I  mean  to  leave 
drink,  excessive  smoking,  and  other  over- 
indulgence  alone,  there  b  no  danger.  A  level- 
headed American  can  do  as  well  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  a  ditto  Hollander  can  in  Java,  or 
a  ditto  Englishman  can  in  British  India. 

J.  J.  DB  Kinder. 

Philadelphia. 

'  Teach  Them  English 

To  ike  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

As  a  large  number  of  missionaries  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  sent  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  suggest  diat  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  they  will  have  to  con- 
tend win  be  the  *'  foreign  language ''  of  our 
new  citizens  and  wards.  Our  officials,  busi- 
ness men,  and  travelers  will  also  meet  the 
lam^  Pbftack,  wW9b  wtf  ^a4  to  countless 


misunderstandings  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
friction.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  for 
our  missionaries  to  make  it  an  important 
part  of  their  work  to  persuade  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  people  to  learn  and  adopt  the 
English  language  ?  Spanish  is  now  the  offi- 
cial language  in  all  these  islands,  but  hereafter 
English  ought  to  be ;  and  while  the  wrongs 
they  have  sufiEered  from  Spain  are  still  fresh 
in  their  minds,  die  people  will  naturally  be 
more  generally  willing  to  make  the  change 
than  they  may  be  if  the  proposition  be  too 
long  delayed.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  will  help  to  minify  or  to 
solve  all  the  problems  connected  with  the 
acquisition  of  these  new  regions,  and  will 
greatly  benefit  their  people  in  many  ways; 
to  which  may  be  added  that  every  extension 
of  the  English  language  pushes  forward  the 
car  of  progress  and  strengthens  the  bonds  of 
peace.  Albert  Griffin. 

From  Turkey 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

This  station  has  recently  received  very 
welcome  reinforcements.  In  July  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Ussher,  M.D.,  came  to  us  for  both 
medical  and  evangelistic  work.  During  the 
present  month  Mrs.  Browne  and  Mrs.  Gates 
have  returned  to  reconstitute  their  homes,  and 
with  them  have  come  Misses  Ellsworth  and 
Huntington  for  college  and  general  work, 
and  a  Miss  Hall  has  also  come  from  Liver- 
pool, at  her  own  charges,  to  help  in  the  care 
of  orphans.  These  ladies  waited  in  Con- 
stantinople nearly  three  weeks  for  permission 
to  travel  in  the  interior,  and  as  this  was  not 
forthcoming,  our  Minister,  Mr.  Straus,  au- 
thorized the  party  to  come  without  permis- 
sion, while  he  at  Uie  same  time  informed  the 
Porte  that  if  there  was  any  detention  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  permit, 
or  any  other  damage  on  that  account,  the 
Turkish  Government  would  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  it  Mr.  Straus  proved  a  very 
capable  Minister  at  the  Sublime  Porte  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  is  likely  to  confirm  his 
previous  record.  This  will  depend,  in  part, 
upon  the  support  which  he  has  from  Wash- 
ington, especially  in  his  demand  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  long-delajred  indemnity. 

There  is  sure  to  be  great  suffering  the 
coming  winter  amon§  the  poor.    For  th^ 
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past  three  winters  we  have  been  able  to 
dispense  relief,  so  that  actual  starvation  has 
been  very  rare.  Now,  however,  there  are  no 
relief  funds  in  hand,  while  there  is  still  a 
large  class  of  widows  and  orphans  and  other 
helpless  people  left  without  any  means  of 
support,  and  while  the  price  of  grain  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  before.  It  seems  pret^ 
certain  that  the  ranks  of  this  class  will  be 
pretty  well  thinned  this  winter  by  actual 
starvation. 

The  distress  of  the  poor  farmers  is  aug- 
mented by  a  cattle  disease  which  is  sweeping 
oS  nearly  all  the  cattle  in  the  villages.  At 
the  time  of  the  events  of  three  years  ago 
almost  all  the  cattle  were  carried  away  by 
the  Koords.  Through  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  relief  agencies  a  few  cattle  were  fur- 
nished to  the  farmers,  and  they  have  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  number  until  they  had  a 
fair  supply,  but  now  they  are  almost  as  badly 
off  as  they  were  three  years  ago.  Can  you 
wonder  that  the  farmers  and  the  poor  people 
generally  are  much  disheartened  ? 

The  evangelistic  work  is  prosperous,  the 

greatest  drawback  being  the  lack  of  preachers 

and  teachers,  on  account  of  the  departure  of 

so  many  to  America. 

H.  N.  Barnum. 

Harpoot,  Turkey. 

Do  These  Prove  that  Commercialism  is  in 

the  Saddle? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  replying  to  Dr.  van  Dyke's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  December  1 7,  you  say  : 

(1)  We  have  yet  to  read  any  editorial,  speech, 
or  platform  which  proposes  to  abandon  the 
American  ideal  of  growth  for  the  European  ideal 
of  colonial  conquest. 

(2)  We  have  yet  to  see  any  sign  anywhere  in 
American  life  of  a  desire  to  take  a  share  in  the 
possible  division  of  the  territories  of  the  Eastern 
peoples  or  the  extension  of  the  American  frontier 
by  the  sword. 

(!)  The  Burlington  (la.)  "  Hawk-Eye  " 
says  : 

The  traditional  policy,  if  not  a  myth  or  a  hum- 
bug, is  at  least  an  archaism,  with  no  place  in  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  obsolescent 
as  the  flail,  the  hand-loom,  and  the  stage-coach. 

The  Chicago  **  Inter-Ocean  "  says : 

There  are  now  eight  colonial  nations,  all  of  them 
European.  They  are,  in  the  order  of  their  colo- 
nial importance,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Spain,  Itady,  and  Denmark. 
Under  the  terms  of  peace  a  ninth  nation  should 
be  added  to  the  list.  In  colonial  area  and  popu- 
lation the  United  States  would  still  be  compara- 
4vely  emaUt  but  the  commercial  im|>ort%nce  of 


the  Philippines  is  snch  that  possession  of  them 
would  make  this  countiy  second  only  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  colonial  point  of  view. 

(2)    Charles   Denby,   late    United   States 

Minister  to  China,  writes  in  the  December 

"  Forum ;" 

We  annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands  because  the 
time  had  come  when  we  were  compelled  to  assert 
our  proper,  natural,  and  legitimate  influence  in 
the  affaits  of  the  world.  These  islands  are  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Far  East.  If  there  were  no 
Asiatic  Continent  3,500  miles  away,  and  no  Aus- 
tralia lying  to  the  south,  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We 
must  annex  the  PhUippines  for  the  same  reason. 
They  furnish  us  with  a  foothold  by  means  of 
which  we  can  assert  our  proper  influence  in  East- 
ern affairs ;  and  their  possession  will  benefit  our 
trade  and  commerce. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  sordid  view  to 
take ;  that  a  government  should  engage  itself  in 
the  effort  to  elevate  man ;  that  not  commerce, 
but  man,  is  king.  With  all  proper  respect  for 
humanitarians,  I  must  insist  that  the  main  object 
of  government  is  to  increase  the  material  well- 
being  of  its  people.  Unless  it  does  this,  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  .  .  .  Any  'administradon 
which  will  materially  increase  commerce  will  re- 
ceive solid  popular  approval.  ...  I  reassert  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  intervene  in  all  matters  occur- 
ring abroad  in  which  it  is  to  our  interest  to  inter- 
vene. I  mean  our  material  interest — the  interest 
of  our  railroads,  our  merchants,  our  manufac- 
turers, our  ships,  our  trade,  and  our  commerce. 

The  Boston  <<  Herald,*'  until  recently  one 

of  the  most  conservative  New  England  papers, 

says,  December  15,1 898 : 

The  Philippine  Islands  is  our  stepping^tone  to 
China.  We  must  join  with  England  in  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  the  open-door  theory,  and,  if 
necessary,  defend  this  theory  by  allied  forcible 
action.  As  an  Eastern  Asiatic  power  as  well  as  a 
Western,  we  acquire  rights  which  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  great  |>owers.  If,  for  rea- 
sons now  unforeseen,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abandon  the  "open  door  '*  policy  for  the  purpose 
of  special  territorial  possessions — thongh  this  is  a 
conclusion  which  has  to  be  looked  upon  only  as 
a  last  resort — we  must  not  flinch  from  the  re* 
sponsibilities  thrown  upon  us,  but,  if  need  be  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  and  expanding  our  trade, 
and  for  the  further  and  allied  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  industries  and  civilizing  a  great  section  of 
the  human  race,  we  must  demand  our  share,  if 
any  future  division  is  made  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. 

This  is  what  the  anti-expansionist  caUs 
imperialism.  This  spirit,  which  The  Outlook 
says  it  will  fight,  the  anti-expansionist  believes 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  for 
expansion.  Here  is  an  express  disclaimer  of 
humanitarianism,  the  true  ground  of  our  re- 
sponsibility regarding  the  Philippines,  and  a 
frank  avowal  that  the  main  object  of  seizing 
the  islands  is  purely  mercenary. 

The  ^ditorfi^l  abgyc  quoted  from  the  Cbi- 
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cago  **  loter-Ocean  **  continues  to  the  same 
effect: 

American  enterprise  and  genius  for  improving 
great  opportunities  fit  us  as  a  Nation  for  entering 
the  foreign  field.  With  our  immense  home  area 
and  population  we  need  only  the  advantages 
abroad  which  the  Philippines  would  give  us  to 
become  the  greatest  commercial  power  on  earth, 
Great  Britain  not  excepted.  .  .  .  Supplementing 
our  Pacific  coast  and  our  possession  of  Hawaii, 
that  group  of  blands  would  be  the  key  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Orient. 

These  expressions  are  from  sources  sufiH- 
cientiy  representative  to  show  how  widespread 
is  this  opinion.  Westerners  say  that  the 
same  view  is  well-nigh  universal  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  which  is  most  largely  in 
favor  of  expansion,  and  where  the  President 
appears  to  have  experienced  his  sudden 
change  of  heart  on  this  question.  The  spirit 
of  commercialism  requires  that  the  United 
States  assume  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines; humanitarianism  does  not  In  the 
proposed  treaty  Spain  cedes  the  Philippines 
to  Uie  United  States,  but  merely  renounces 
her  rights  over  Cuba. 

These  facts  the  anti*expansioiiist  believes 
furnish  some  evidence  that  commercialism  is 
in  the  saddle.  Fred.  L.  Norton. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

[Another  correspondent  sends  us  two  ex- 
tracts, one  from  the  '*  Sun  "  and  one  from 
the  Boston  '*  Herald."  That  from  the  New 
York  '<  Sun  "  has  decidedly  both  the  military 
and  the  commercial  ring  in  it — The  Edi- 
tors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

NOTB  TO  CoRRBSPONDBNTS.— //  ts  seldom  fiosHbU 
to  answer  any  mquiry  in  the  next  issue  t^teriis  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will^ 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  ufion  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
wriitf's  name  and  address. 

1.  Please  give  me  the  history  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  mentioned  three  or  four  times  in  the 
Bible.  2.  Do  you  think  the  Jews  had  much  idea 
of  immortality  and  heaven  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity ?  3.  Did  Christ,  according  to  Biblical  ac- 
connty  make  any  positive  prophecy  of  another 
ooming  ?    If  so,  what  is  the  reference  ? 

Honest  Inquirer. 

1.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  (literally  sig- 
nifying "lights"  and  "perfections**)  were 
objects  worn  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  along  with  the  twelve  gems  engraved 
with  the  names  of  the  fribes.  There  is  no 
history  of  them  after  t|)e  0me  of  David,  but 
they  belong  to  the  tarlfer  period  of  the 
Moeaic  re^[Umt    Jhpy  V«re  v^i  ia  coi^^ 


suiting  the  divine  will  as  to  the  future,  but  in 
what  manner  can  be  only  conjectured.  2.  No. 
3.  Yes:  see  Matthew  xvi.,  2S ;  John  xiv.,  18- 
23;  John  xiv.,  3 — the  first  referring  to  the 
initial  stage  of  his  coming  to  be  the  sovereign 
spiritual  power  in  the  world ;  the  second  to 
his  coming  to  the  faithful  disciple  in  a  con- 
sciously realized  spiritual  communion ;  the 
third  probably  to  his  personal  reunion  at  their 
death  with  the  friends  then  addressed. 

1 .  Is  there  such  a  mountain  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea  as  Mount  Hercules,  32,000  feet  high  ? 
It  ^ras  so  given  by  a  cyclopaedia  a  year  or  two 
ago.  2.  What  is  the  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Jews  and  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  are  they 
to  accept  Christ  then  as  their  king  ?  What  is  the 
Bible  teaching  for  the  above  ?  J.  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  magazine  articles  or  books  beajring  on 
the  above  ?  J.  G.  M. 

1.  No.  There  is  a  Hercules  Bay  in  New 
Guinea,  near  which  is  Mount  Albert  Edward, 
12,500  feet  high.  No  mountain  in  the  world 
is  32,000  feet  high.  2.  Those  who  hold,  as  we 
do,  that  the  world  will  ultimately  acknowledge 
Christ  as  its  spiritual  King,  look,  of  course, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  Bible 
teaching  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  in 
Romans  xi.,  25-27.  Theories  of  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  have  no  certain  basis 
of  a  Scriptural  or  other  kind.  3.  See  <<  The 
Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the 
Jew"  (Harpers,  New  York,  $1.75). 

I.  Kindly  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  possible 
agreement  between  the  doctrine  of  "The  Fall 
of  Man  *'  and  «  Evolution."  2.  Briefly,  what  is 
your  estimate  of  "  The  Ascent  of  Man  "  and  the 
Polychrome  Bible  as  helps  in  getting  at  the 
truth  ?  £.  M.  S. 

1.  By  <*  the  fall  of  man,"  as  a  theological 
doctrine,  is  meant  not  only  the  fall  of  an 
individual  called  Adam,  but,  as  involved 
therein,  the  fall  of  all  mankind  as  his  poster- 
ity, corrupted  in  and  by  him  as  their  ancestor. 
There  is  no  possible  compatibility  of  this 
notion  with  the  evolutionary  doctrine.  Pro- 
fessor  George  Adam  Smith,  of  the  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  College  in  Glasgow, 
says  that  the  so-called  fall  of  man  in  Adam 
<'  marks  a  distinct  advance  from  tribal  ethics 
to  individual  ethics."  2.  They  are  deservedly 
regarded  as  of  great  value. 

1.  I  want  to  know  the  dates  and  circumstances 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  various  Churches  we  have. 
Please  tell  me  what  book,  and  where  I  can  get 
it,  will  give  me  this  plain,  brief  information. 
2.  Where  can  I  get  the  book, «  Why  I  Am  What 
I  Am »'  ?  It  has,  I  believe.  Dr.  Abbott's  **  Why  I 
am  a  Congregationalist."  3.  Where  is  the  oldest 
l^ew  T9»miie?|t  Creek  MS,  extant,  the  date  of 
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wlilch  is  known  absolutely  ?  4.  I  should  also  like 
to  know  the  same  about  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew.  5.  Have  we  anv  MS.,  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
that  is  known  to  have  been  written  in  the  time 
of  Christ  or  earlier  ?  M.  C.  M. 

1.  Sanford^s  <*  Concise  Cyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge  "  contains  it  all.  So  does 
any  good  general  cyclopaedia.  2.  Published 
by  J.  S.  Og^lvic,  New  York.  3.  In  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Codex 
Sinai ticus,  acknowledged  as  dating  from  the 
fourth  century.  4.  In  the  same  place,  dating 
from  A.D.  1 000,  is  a  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
entire,  and  a  Codex  of  the  Prophets  dating 
from  A.D.  916.    5.  No. 

1.  What  books  would  you  recommend  as  helps 
for  interpretative  reading  of  the  poets  ?  2.  Be- 
side the  **  Memoirs,"  Van  Dyke,  and  Stopford 
Brooke,  is  there  any  valuable  help  in  the  study 
of  Tennyson's  "  Maud  **  ?  3.  How  does  Henry 
Mills  Alden  rank  among  recent  theological 
writers  ?  O.  B. 

1.  Sec  E.  C.  Stedman's  "  Victorian  Poets  " 
and  **  Poets  of  America."  For  earlier  studies 
see  Courthopc's  «*  History  of  English  Poetry  " 
and  Gosse*s  <*  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope." 
2.  No;  except  in  the  "  Life  of  Tennyson," 
where  there  is  considerable.  3.  Mr.  Alden 
would  not,  as  we  think,  class  himself  among 
theological  but  among  religious  writers,  and 
is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  as  such. 
The  theology  underlying  his  religious  writ' 
ings  is  of  the  liberal  evangelical  type. 

Please  inform  me  (1)  as  to  the  best  books  on 
church  history,  also  (2)  on  the  history  of  religions. 

J.  M.  E. 

1.  For  a  sketch,  see  Allen's  <<  Outline  of 
Christian  History"  (Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton, 75  cents).  For  a  full  work  see  Fisher's 
"  History  of  the  Christian  Church  "  (Scrib- 
ners,  New  York,  $3.50).  2.  Rawlinson's 
<' Religions  of  the  Ancient  World"  and 
Lees's  '^Mohammedanism  "  (Scribners,  $  1  and 
11.50),  Rhys-Davids's  "Buddhism"  (Pott, 
New  York,  |1.25),  W.  R.  Smith's  "Religion 
of  the  Semites  "  (Appleton,  New  York,  $4), 
Clarke's  «  Ten  Great  Religions  "  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  2  volumes,  $2  each). 

Kindly  tell  rae  the  best  single  work  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes — something  that  corre- 
sponds to  Professor  Genung's  book  on  Job.  I 
have  Professor  Moulton's  book. 

W.  H.  B. 

There  is  none  that  we  esteem  better  than 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox's  volume  in  the  Exposi- 
tor's Bible  Series  (Armstrong,  New  York). 
A  CQirespondent  writes  as  follows  with  refer* 


ence  to  the  above  question,  answered  only  a 
few  weeks  ago : 

Permit  me  also  to  suggest  Dean  Plumtre's 
scholarly  work  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Series,, 
which  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  abundant 
and  suggestive  appendices  touching  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  and  the  Rub&iyit  of  Omar  Khayyim. 
(Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A.  D.  W. 

Allow  me  to  ask  the  exact  date  on  which  the 
twentieth  century  begins,  and  some  of  the  reason- 
ing in  a  condensed  form  by  which  you  reach  your 
conclusion.  A.  O.  H. 

At  midnight  of  December  31,  1900.  •  It  is 
evident  that  the  years  1  to  100,  inclusive, 
made  up  the  first  century ;  the  years  101  to 
200,  inclusive,  the  second  century ;  the  years 
1801  to  1900,  inclusive,  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury.  If  the  year  100  were  regarded  as  the 
first  year  of  the  second  century,  the  first  would 
have  but  ninety-nine  years. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  1  John  i.,  8,  9, 
andiii.,9.  H.  E.  B. 

The  contradiction  which  you  seem  to  find 
here  is  only  apparent  In  die  first  text  it  is 
occasional,  in  die  second  habitual,  sinning 
that  is  spoken  of.  There  is  all  the  difEerence 
that  exists  between  sin  in  spite  of  and  sin 
because  of  the  bent  of  will  and  character. 
This  is  plain  from  the  context,  iii.,  7,  8,  con- 
trasting the  righteous  and  the  sinner  as  op- 
posite types  of  character.  Verse  9  means, 
therefore,  that  the  truly  regenerate  man  is  no 
longer  to  be  classed  with  sinners.  What  they 
are  he  "  cannot "  be. 

What  books  other  than  Dr.  James  Orr's  have 
been  published  in  English  on  the  Ritschlian 
Theology  ?  A.  W. 

Nothing  of  any  account,  we  think,  except 
in  periodicals.  See  articles  on  this  subject 
in  the  **  London  Quarterly,"  Vol.  LXXXVI., 
the  "  Methodist  Review,"  Vol.  LI.,  the  «  Pres- 
byterian Review,"  Vol.  X.,  and  one  in  the 
"  New  World,"  Vol.  VI.,  exhibiting  Ritschl 
as  a  case  of  "  Kant's  Influence  in  Theology." 

Having  seen  in  The  Outlook  of  November  5, 
1898,  an  inquiry  by  "  M.  E.  D."  for  "  The  Ju- 
venile Choir  "  (an  old  singing-book),  containing 
songs  some  of  which  were,  "O  come,  come 
away  from  labor  now  reposing,"  <<  Come  to  the 
sunset  tree,"  I  would  say  we  have  one  in  good 
condition,  published  in  New  York  in  1846. 

Mary  A.  Penniman. 

174  Central  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 

Besides  the  English  edition  of  Saadi's  <'  Gull- 
Stan,"  referred  to  in  The  OuUook  for  December 
31,  there  is  an  American  edition,  with  a  preface 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  published  in  1865  by 
Ticknor  ^  Fields,  Boston.  G.  L.  C, 
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Her  Second  Thought 
By  Sydney  Dayre 

••You  pretty  apple-blossoms, 

Why  do  you  fly  away 
Just  when  the  spring  is  sweetest? 

We  want  you  all  to  stay. 
There's  not  a  single  flower 

More  beautiful  than  you. 
O  stay,  because  we  love  you, 

The  whole  long  summer  through.'* 

The  apple-blossoms  whispered, 

Still  sending  down  a  shower : 
**  You  darling  little  maiden, 

WeVe  bloomed  our  springtime  hour. 
If  we  too  long  should  linger, 

Our  boughs  would  never  hold 
For  all  the  little  children 

Big  apples,  red  and  gold." 

The  little  maiden  pondered 

As,  pink  and  pearly  white, 
Came  showering  the  petals 

Upon  her  ringlets  bright. 
She  laughed  and  shook  them  lightly, 

And  then  looked  up  to  say : 
<<  You  sweetest  apple-blossoms. 

Be  quick  and  fly  away." 

Pigwigy 
By  Ckrenoe  A.  Jenks 

Pigwigy  had  his  home  on  a  ranch  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  little  brothers  and  sisters 
that  looked  very  much  like  him.  They,  were 
not  just  like  him,  however,  for  when  Pigwigy 
was  only  a  day  or  two  old  one  could  plainly 
see  that  he  was  not  so  lively  and  so  full  of 
mischief  as  were  his  little  brother  and  sister 
pigs. 

Farmer  Stuart,  who  owned  the  ranch  where 
Pigwigy  lived,  said  that  Pigwigy  would  sure- 
ly die.  But  when  Mrs.  Stuart,  whose  mother 
heart  loved  all  the  colts  and  calves  and  lambs 
and  everjrthing  else,  saw  him,  looking  so 
miserable  and  so  forlorn,  off  by  himself  in 
one  comer  of  the  pen,  she  declared  that  he 
should  live,  and,  gathering  him  up  in  her  big 
checkered  apron,  she  carried  him  aroimd  the 
bam,  across  the  jrard,  and  into  the  kitchen. 

The  quantity  of  warm  milk  that  Pigwigy 
managed  to  store  up  in  his  hungry  stomach 
that  night  was  surprising;  he  sipped  and 


sipped,  until  Mrs.  Stuart  wondered  how  such 
a  wee  bit  of  a  pig  could  contain  so  much. 

It  was  on  the  next  morning  that  Pigwigy 
demonstrated  that  he  was  indeed  a  superior 

pig. 

How  Farmer  Stuart  laughed  when,  bright 

and  early,  he  opened  the  back  door  of  the 

kitchen  and  saw,  coming  across  the  yard  as 

fast  as  his  shaky  little  legs  would  carry  him, 

Pigwigy,  squealing  lustily, "  A-wee-e-e,  a-wee- 

e-e ;"  he  seemed  to  say,  "  Tm — coming — to — 

eat,  I  *m — coming — to — eat"   He  did  not  stop 

at  the  door,  but  scrambled  across  the  threshold, 

and,  taking  an  unsteady  course,  made  for  the 

place  by  the  stove  where  his  bowl  of  milk 

had  been  the  night  before.    Once  there  he 

b^an  to  root  his  litde  nose  about  at  a  great 

rate. 

**  Well,  I  swan  I"  exclaimed  Farmer  Stuart, 
*'  that  is  an  uncommon  pig,  I  do  declare  I" 
And  he  stood  and  watched  while  his  wife 
filled  a  bowl  with  warm  milk  for  the  little 
fellow. 

How  Pigwigy  ever  foimd  his  way  all  alone 
around  the  bam  and  across  the  yard,  when 
he  had  only  been  carried  once  to  tiie  kitchen 
and  back  again,  and  then,  too,  in  the  depths 
of  an  apron,  was  a  mystery  that  no  one 
could  explain  except  that  he  was  an  *<  uncom- 
mon pig." 

After  this  Pigwigy  came  to  the  kitchen 
door,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  for  his  three 
meals  a  day.  He  began  to  grow,  and  was 
soon  as  fat  and  jolly  as  any  pig. 

Pigwigy  was  very  aristocratic.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  members 
of  his  family,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  all 
other  pigs  were  beneath  the  notice  of  such  a 
fine  fellow  as  he,  Pigwigy,  who  dined  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  at  his  master's  very  back  door. 
So  at  night  he  carefully  kept  himself  aloof 
in  a  certain  warm  corner  of  the  pen,  and  at 
the  first  sign  of  the  break  of  day  he  would 
squeeze  through  the  bars  and  scamper  away 
to  the  back  door  to  await  breakfast  If 
breakfast  was  a  little  tardy,  he  would  sit  back 
on  his  plump  haunches  and  squeal  in  his  very 
best  hog  Latin,  ^  Please — hurry — up." 

Pigwigy  became  the  pet  of  the  household. 
He  would  follow  Farmer  Stuart's  little  boy 
John  about  like  a  dog.  When  Johnny  stopped 
to  play,  Pigwigy  stopped  too;  if  Johnny 
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played  long  and  Pigwigy  grew  tired  of  wait- 
ing, he  would  find  some  shady  noolc  and  take 
"  forty  winks." 

Sometimes  Pigwigy  played  tag  with  Johnny. 
First  he  would  show  that  he  wanted  to  play 
by  frisking  about  in  front  of  Johnny ;  then 
they  would  take  turns  tagging.  Johnny  would 
slap  Pigwigy  on  the  back  with  his  hand,  and 
Pigwigy,  in  his  turn,  would  nudge  Johnny  with 
his  round  nose.  It  was  great  fun,  and  Pig- 
wigy seemed  to  enjoy  it,  with  his  little  grunts 
of  delight,  as  much  as  any  one. 

When  Farmer  Stuart  would  begin  to  hitch 
up  the  horses,  Don  and  Ben,  to  what  was 
called  the  **  town  wagon,"  Pigwigy  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  was  going  to  be  left  alone,  and 
watched  the  operation  very  dolefully;  and 
when  the  wheels  began  to  turn  he  would  lift 
up  his  voice  and  squeal  as  plainly  as  possible, 
that  he — wanted — to — go — too. 

When  they  came  back,  Pigwigy  was  always 
on  hand  to  greet  them.  He  would  rub 
against  the  wagon-wheeb,  and  almost  topple 
Johnny  over,  so  eager  was  he  to  show  how 
glad  he  was  that  they  were  all  back  again. 

Thus  Pigwigy  grew  and  grew,  until  his 
-span  of  days  far  exceeded  those  of  any  ordi- 
nary pig.  But  at  last  Pigwigy  had  to  go  the 
way  Uiat  all  good  pigs  go. 

How  bad  everybody  felt !  But,  as  Farmer 
Stuart  said,  Pigwigy  was  just  as  nice  and 
sweet  in  the  barrel  as  he  had  been  out  of  it 

Where  Did  Columbus  Land? 

All  the  little  people  who  read  The  Oudook 
know  that  this  country  has  had  a  war  with 
Spain ;  that  we  sent  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
Cuba,  and  that  our  war-ships  sank  the  Span- 
ish war-ships  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
near  Santiago;  that  among  these  war-ships 
was  Admiral  Cervera's  flagship,  the  Maria 
Teresa.  This  Government  decided  to  raise 
this  flagship,  and  succeeded.  After  she  was 
raised  she  was  to  come  North,  be  repaired, 
and  be  added  to  our  fleet  of  war-ships.  After 
she  left  Cuba  she  encountered  a  severe  storm 
and  was  wrecked  on  Cat  Island,  the  island, 
it  is  claimed  by  some,  which  Columbus  first 
sighted  in  October,  1492,  over  four  hundred 
years  ago.  We  do  not  know  positively  that 
this  is  so,  but  most  of  those  who  have  studied 
this  first  voyage,  the  charts,  and  all  that  was 
written  by  Columbus  and  those  who  were 
with  him,  or  who  wrote  immediately  after 
about  this  thrilling  voyage,  believe  that  Cat 
Island  was  the  land  first  sighted  by  Colum- 
bus. 


Columbus  Point,  at  the  southeast  end  of 
Cat  Island,  is  said  to  be  the  first  land  on  which 
Columbus  stood  on  this  continent  He  de- 
scribes the  natives  as  coming  in  swarms  down 
to  his  boats,  and  tells  us  that  their  affections 
were  gained  by  gifts  of  red  caps,  strings  of 
beads,  and  <*  other  trifles."  After  this  the  na- 
tives, he  tells  us,  swam  out  to  his  vessels  with 
all  kinds  of  gifts.  They  knew  nothing  of 
swords  or  any  fighting  tooL  Columbus  said 
they  cut  themselves  on  the  swords  because 
they  did  not  know  the  edge  was  sharp.  There 
are  men  who  believe  that  Watling^s  Island,  fifty 
miles  eastward  of  Cat  Island,  was  the  island 
on  which  Columbus  landed.  It  probably 
never  will  be  decided  just  where  Columbus 
made  his  first  landing,  but  that  it  was  on  an 
island  is  certain,  and  that  the  natives  were 
friendly  is  certain. 

The  Dream  of  the  Toy 

By  Ksttherine  Pyle 

The  Sandman  lost  a  dream  one  night — 

A  dream  meant  for  a  boy ; 
It  floated  round  awhile,  and  then 

It  settled  on  a  Toy. 

The  Toy  dreamed  that  it  stood  in  class 

With  quite  a  row  of  boys ; 
The  teacher  rapped  upon  his  desk 

And  cried,  **  Less  noise !  less  noise !" 

Then,  looking  at  the  Toy,  he  scowled 
And  said,  "  Next  boy — foretell" 

"  Oh,  please,  sh-,"  cried  the  little  Toy, 
<*  I  don't  know  how  to  speU. 

<'  Indeed,  I  don't  know  how  it  is ; 

I'm  sure  I  am  a  tby, 
Although  I  seem  to  be  in  class, 

And  dressed  up  like  a  boy." 

"  What's  that  ?    What's  that  ?"  the  teacher 
cried — 

In  awful  tones  he  spoke ; 
He  came  with  strides  across  the  floor. 

And  then  the  Toy  awoke. 

There  lay  the  nursery  very  still, 

The  shelf  above  its  head ; 
The  fire  burned  dimly  on  the  hearth, 

The  children  were  in  bed. 

There  lay  the  dolls  and  Noah's  Ark. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,"  said  the  Toy, 
« I  just  had  such  a  dreadful  dieam  I 

I  dreamed  I  was  a  boy." 


The  Home  Club 


For  the  Instnictioo  of  Buyers 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  co- 
operation between  the  women  of  the  several 
States  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure  better 
conditions  for  the  wage-earning  women  and 
children  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Massachusetts.  The  com- 
mittee investigating  the  condition  of  the 
factories  and  home  workers  reports : 

An  investigation,  made  durins  the  past  summer, 
of  seamstresses  workihg  in  their  own  homes  on 
cotton  underwear,  shows  that  by  means  of  our 
present  State  law,  requiring  a  license  for  such 
workers,  which  is  given  only  to  those  whose 
homes  are  clean,  the  amount  of  work  so  distrib- 
uted has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  wages,  how- 
ever, remain  pitifuUv  small,  and  the  pin-money 
worker  aids  in  lowering  wages  by  her  willingness 
to  accept  a  pittance.  This  hopeless  form  of  com- 
petition with  factory  work  and  steam  machinery 
must  cease  ere  long,  but  meanwhile  it  is  productive 
of  many  evil  results. 

Our  investigation  thus  far  tends  to  prove  that 
the  Massachusetts  laws  are  effectively  enforced. 
There  are  few  sweat-shops  and  garret  workers, 
but  there  is  also  a  lessening  supply  of  work, 
and  New  England  garment-workers  are  suffering 
because  the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  so  largely 
carried  on  in  New  York  and  in  other  States, 
where  factory  laws  are  either  more  lenient  or 
less  respectea.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
clothing  sold  in  Boston  is  made  in  New  England. 
Until  we  can  secure  the  same  protection  for 
workers  in  other  States  it  may  seem  to  be  our 
best  policy  to  encourage  wholesome  conditions 
of  manufacture  by  asking  for  goods  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  make. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  To  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  and  of  wages,  which  follows,  the 
effort  must  be  made  in  every  State  to  secure 
that  class  of  l^^lation  which  secures  to  the 
wage-earners  right  conditions. 

The  committee  investigating  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  wage-earners  working  in 
stores  in  the  shopping  district  reports  en- 
couragingly. Wages  are  higher  in  Boston 
than  in  New  York,  because  the  people  demand 
a  higher  class  of  service.  To  quote:  "Where 
cheaper  help  is  employed,  it  is  detrimental, 
as  customers  can  testify,  to  the  reputation  of 
the  house."  The  laws  of  Massachusetts 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  in  stores  are 
most  favorable  to  the  workers,  and  the  laws 
are  enforced — enforced  because  of  inteUigent 
public  sentiment — except  in  the  outlying  and 
tenement-house  districts,  where  injustice  is 
done  the  workers  both  in  hours  of  work  re- 
(juired   aod  in  wages.    Th^  report  of   this 


committee  closes  with  an  appeal  that  is  needed 
everywhere : 

The  Consumers'  League  is  before  all  an  edu- 
cational movement,  instructing  its  members  in  a 
habit  of  mind  which  influences  their  relations  to 
all  who  work  for  them.  Its  members  will  de- 
mand, not  only  good  workmanship,  fair  hours, 
clean  conditions,  and  decent  wages  in  the  large 
factories,  but  will  use  their  influence  for  better 
conditions  in  the  small  dressmaking,  tailoring, 
and  millinery  establishments  where  their  work 
may  be  done.  They  will  prefer  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  will  not  glory  in  cheapness  which  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  gift  of  another's  time  and 
strength.  They  will  realize  that  the  many  evils 
of  the  competitive  system  will  not  be  modified 
while  this  system  is  upheld,  not  only  by  selfish 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  by  a  great 
body  of  selfish  and  indifferent  consumers.  Such 
knowledge  should  make  the  League  temperate 
and  just  in  its  demands. 

The  women  of  New  York  State  who  are 
interested  in  the  wage-earning  women  and 
children  will  rejoice  in  the  position  taken  by 
Governor  Roosevelt,  in  his  first  message,  on 
the  labor  question,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
women  and  children  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  the  regulations  outlined  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  sweat-shop  system.  His 
advocacy  of  increasing  the  number  of  factory 
inspectors  follows  of  necessity  from  his  own 
recommendations,  and  is  but  one  more  evi- 
dence that  the  present  Governor  of  New 
York  knows  the  condition  of  his  State.  The 
law  as  it  stands  is  a  good  law  inoperative 
because  there  are  not  officers  enough  to  en- 
force it  The  plan  of  the  Governor  meets 
the  issue  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumers' League,  which  is  forced  to  accept  an 
injustice  to  the  garment-makers  in  that  State, 
because  a  lax  or  indifferently  administered 
law  in  a  neighboring  State  makes  it  a  com- 
petitor in  the  labor  market  of  the  country. 
The  Consumers'  Leagues  in  both  States 
have  an  opportunity  to  create  public  senti- 
ment to  produce  proper  legislation  and  its 
enforcement,  and  looking  to  the  elevation  of 
the  race.  Nothing  can  affect  home  life  more 
disastrously  than  to  turn  the  home  into  a 
workshop,  or  to  make  labor  so  cheap  that  a 
man's  family  becomes  his  competitor  in  the 
labor  market. 

A  Father's  Discovery 
They  stood  together  beside  the  writer  in 
a  crowded  car,  the  morning  after  New  Year's. 
Both  men  had  reached  middle  life.     Their 
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clothing  and  manners  indicated  financial  ease 
and  refined  surroundings.  They  may  have 
been  brothers;  at  least  they  were  intimate 
friends,  as  they  addressed  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names. 

"  I  made  a  discovery  yesterday,  Fred  :  my 
girls  have  grown  up  I"  The  friend,  Fred, 
looked  at  him  inquiringly.  It  was  evident 
that  the  discovery  was  one  of  mixed  pleasure 
and  pain,  judging  by  the  expression  on  the 
speaker's  face.  '*  Yes,  they  have  grown  up. 
The  greatest  possible  pleasure  is  no  longer  a 
walk  with  papa;  strange  men,  I  call  them 
cubs,  have  begim  to  be  interesting  compan- 
ions for  a  walk." 

The  listener  smiled.  <<Poor  chap!"  he 
said,  like  one  who  had  gone  through  the 
experience ;  **  what  else  did  you  expect  ? 
That's  life." 

<<  The  dickens,  man  I  'Twas  only  yesterday 
I  was  ransacking  stores  for  dolls  and  tea- 
sets." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "and  to- 
morrow youll  be  doing  the  same  thing  for 
your  granddaughters."  The  first  man  looked 
startled.  With  an  amused  glance  the  one 
addressed  as  Fred  asked,  «*  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it,  old  man  ?" 

*<  Fred,  do  you  realize  that  that  is  a  serious 
question?  It  is  very  important — what  I  am 
going  to  do  about  it.  I  don't  want  those 
girls  interested  in  any  of  those  cubs,  and  I 
don't  want  those  fellows  interested  at  all  in 
my  girls.  They  grow  more  charming  and 
companionable  every  day.  I  want  them  let 
alone." 

"  No,  you  don't,  my  dear  fellow.  They  can- 
not have  a  father  always ;  and  even  if  they 
could,  have  they  no  right  which  you  are 
bound  to  respect?  Would  they  be  what  they 
are,  the  most  charmingly  natural  girls  one 
meets  anywhere,  if  they  did  not  possess  to  a 
remarkable  degree  strong,  womanly  natures  ? 
You  and  your  wife  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  you  have  in  them  nearly  approached 
your  ideal  woman,  as  you  us^  to  describe 
those  ideal  women." 

It  was  evident  that  the  father  of  the  girls 
was  deeply  touched.  "  Fred,  the  men  do  not 
live  to  whom  I  would  surrender  those  girls." 

Both  men  were  quiet  awhile,  when  the 
father  said,  "That's  pretty  selfish — a  war 
against  life." 

«'  Yes,"  responded  the  other,  quietly, « it  is." 

**  Fred,  if  I  have  to  give  them  up,  I'll  know 
the  men.  Every  man  they  know  shall  become 
my  friend,  if  I  can  make  him.    Their  mother 


shall  know  them,  every  one.  I  have  confi- 
dence enough  in  them  to  know  that  the  men 
we  cannot  have  as  friends  cannot  be  their 
friends.  I'll  fish,  golf,  tennis,  skate,  play 
ball — I've  learned  basket-ball  to  play  with 
them — with  those  cubs  that  brought  the  color 
to  tiie  girls'  cheeks  and  the  new  light  to  their 
eyes,  yesterday.  Yes,  I  saw  then  that  they 
had  grown  up.  Why,  you're  right,  man  I  I 
have  not  bought  a  doU  for  seven  years.  The 
cubs  I  cannot  buy,  but  I'll  know  them.  Every 
man  who  bows  to  them  shall  bow  to  me,  and 
slap  me  on  the  back  as  his  chum  if — if  he 
passes.  Fred,  the  examination  will  be  severe, 
but  the  prize  is  worth  it."  The  men  left  the 
car. 

An  Ugly  and  Dangerous  Fashion 

Doubtless  hundreds  of  women  are  stuprised 
to  fina  that  they  have  3Helded  to  the  uncleanly 
and  imtidy  fashion  of  trailing  dresses  on  the 
street  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  sanitary  dangers  of  trailing 
dresses  through  our  streets,  and  then  over 
carpets  and  rugs,  should  not  be  understood 
well  enough  to  forbid  this. 

No  one  disputes  that  a  trailing  dress  in  the 
house  is  far  more  beautiful  and  graceful  than 
one  that  does  not  trail,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  one  will  dispute,  not  even  those 
who  have  yielded  to  this  untidy  fashion,  that 
it  is  far  from  becoming  on  the  street  To 
the  woman  who  may  throw  her  dress  aside 
when  dampness  and  dirt  have  marred  it,  such 
fashions  are  of  no  moment  but  to  the  woman 
who  must  consider  her  clothes  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost,  who  must  wear  her  clothes 
for  the  longest  possible  time,  this  fashion 
imposes  serious  burdens.  The  woman  of 
independence  may  scorn  the  thought  of  self- 
imposed  burdens,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  a  burden  to  some  women,  serious  and 
real,  to  find  that  their  clothes  are  not  up  to 
the  fashion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  fashion 
and  good  taste  are  not  S3monymous.  Much 
that  is  ugly  would  never  be  known  if  they 
were. 

With  the  prevalence  of  grip,  and  the  decla- 
rations of  some  of  the  best  medical  experts 
that  it  is  contagious ;  with  ordinances  relating 
to  the  cleaning  of  street-cars  to  meet  special 
health  conditions  being  issued  by  Health 
Boards ;  with  the  widely  diffused  knowledge 
of  the  spread  of  disease  by  germs,  it  seems 
strange  that  intelligent  women  should  allow 
their  garments  to  be  so  fashioned  as  to  be  a 
means  to  carry  disease  into  their  gwn  homes, 
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Rarely  have    three 

SSSrHo«."».=     speeches  been  made 

Id   Congress  which 
have  deservedly  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  those  made  in  .the  Senate  last  week  by 
Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Mason, 
of   Illinois,  against  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  and  that  made  by  Mr.  Foraker, 
of  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the  Presidents  policy. 
Senator  Hoar's  argument,  though  nominally 
one  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed colonial  policy,  was  really  one  against 
its  expediency  and  against  its  morality.     It 
was   unconstitutional,  he  said,  to  rule  the 
Philippines  without  the  consent  of  their  peo- 
ple, not  because  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion forbade  it,  but  because,  as  the  courts 
have  held  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  was 
always  to  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  was  in- 
conceivable to  him  that  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  intended  to  convey  to  the 
National   Government  a   power    that  they 
*<  abhorred,  and  that  they  believed  no  sov- 
ereign on  earth  could  rightfully  exercise.'* 
We  could  not,  he  said,  declare  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  tyranny,  and  yet 
impose  such  taxation  upon  ten  millions  of 
people;  we  could  not  declare  against  the 
quartering  of  alien  troops  among  ourselves 
in  t  me  of  peace,  and  yet  maintain  a  standing 
army  over  the  Philippines.    The  plea  that 
we  would  govern  their  people  for  their  good, 
he  said,  was  the  plea  of  George  III.,  and 
later  it  was  the  plea  in  defense  of  slavery. 
In  reply  to  the  argument  that  this  Nation 
had  already  acquired   and  governed   terri- 
tories without  consulting  the  inhabitants,  he 
declared  that  there  was  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  acquisition  and  gov- 
ernment of  practically  vacant  lands,  and  the 
acquisition  and   government   of   a  subject 
people.     President  McKinley  had  himself  de- 
dared,  a  year  ago,  that  **  forcible  annexation 
onder  our  code  of  morality  would  be  criminal 


aggression.'*  The  question  now,  said  Senator 
Hoar,  is  not,  "  Who  will  haul  down  the  flag  ?" 
but.  *•  Who  will  haul  down  the  code  ?  Who 
will  haul  down  the  President  ?** 


Senator  Mason's  speech 
"^SS^orTo S7  =   followed  similar  lines. 
Reply  He  disclaimed,  as  did 

Senator  Hoar,  any  thought  of  turning  over 
the  Philippines  to  the  mercies  of  Spain,  and 
strongly  advocated  that,  in  accordance  with 
our  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  should  protect  them, 
as  we  had  the  Spanish-American  republics, 
against  alien  government  from  any  quarter. 
Self-government,  he  declared,  was  the  only 
way  along  which  the  manhood  of  a  people 
could  be  developed.  Like  Senator  Hoar, 
Senator  Mason  condemned  the  President  for 
abandoning  the  best  principles  of  his  Nation 
and  of  his  party.  The  defense  of  the  Presi- 
dent fell  upon  Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and 
the  speech  he  made  was  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
one.  The  resolution  under  discussion,  he 
said — the  resolution  of  Senator  Vest,  declar- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  acquire  territory  "  to 
be  held  and  governed  permanently  as  colo- 
nies ** — was  of  no  present  importance.  '*  No 
one,  from  the  President  down  to  his  humblest 
supporter,  has  sought  or  desired  to  exercise  ** 
such  power.  The  only  present  question,  he 
said,  was  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  territory,  whether  by  treaty  or 
conquest,  and  to  provide  for  its  government 
These  powers,  said  Senator  Foraker,  the 
United  States  Government  possesses  without 
qualification.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said,  nearly  a  centtiry  ago : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers 
absolutely  on  the  Government  of  the  Union  the 
power  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties ; 
consequently  that  Government  possesses  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest 
or  treatv.  .  .  .  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire 
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territory.  Whatever  may  be  the  source  whence 
the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  un- 
questioned. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  immediately  extended 
over  all  territory  under  our  jurisdiction,  Sena- 
tor Foraker  replied  that  he  thought  not,  "  ex- 
cept in  a  qualified  sense ;"  and  Senator  Teller 
cited  Daniel  Webster  to  the  e£Fect  that  Con- 
gress might  even  refuse  to  a  Territory  trial 
by  jury  if  it  so  deemed  best.  **  No  public 
man  in  this  country,"  said  Senator  Teller, 
**save  Mr.  Calhoun,  ever  insisted  that  the 
Constitution  must  go  by  its  own  force  into 
a  Territory.*'  Continuing,  Senator  Foraker 
said  that  no  one  proposed  to  dispense  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed  in  relation  to  the 
Philippines,  except  as  Senator  Hoar  himself 
had  been  willing  to  dispense  with  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Hawaiians.  The  only  alternative 
the  United  States  had  before  it,  he  said,  was 
either  to  turn  the  islands  back  to  Spain  or 
take  them  itself;  for  the  islands  had  no  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  What  we  have  done, 
he  urged,  does  not  deny  to  the  Filipinos 
^  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  free  republic 
if  they  are  capable  of  it  and  want  to  establish 
it  ...  I  have  not  heard  of  anybody  who 
wants  to  do  that  The  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not,  I  know."  In  con- 
clusion, Senator  Foraker  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  trust  the  Administration,  and  trust 
the  institutions  of  this  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  Government,  to  do  justice  by 
the  Filipinos,  when  we  have  learned  more 
about  their  capacities  and  desires. 

The  House  of  Repre- 
nSf"K*?ro"*'."^*A*'?'*     sentatives  has  again 

The  Civil  Service  Debate     ,   ,  .      ,  *      . 

defeated  the  annual 
amendment  striking  out  the  appropriation 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the 
bill  provided  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 
The  defeat  this  year,  however,  was  not  a 
satisfactory  one  to  friends  of  the  reform.  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  alone 
the  matter  was  debated,  an  unusual  number 
of  Republicans  spoke  against  the  appropria- 
tion, and  the  motion  to  strike  it  out  prevailed 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  sixty-one.  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Kentucky,  who  made  the  motion 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation,  declared  that 
he  believed  in  appointment  for  merit,  but 
opposed  life  tenure  in  office.  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
of  Ohio,  declared  that  the  law  had «» throttled  " 
the  appointing  power  of  the  Government 
Mr.  Hepburn,  of   Iowa,  declared  that   the 


system,  in  growing  to  embrace  72,000  clerks, 
instead  of  10,000  as  at  first,  had  over- 
reached itself,  etc.,  etc.  When  Mr.  Moody, 
of  Massachusetts,  urged  that  the  opponents 
of  the  law  ought  to  fight  it  directly  instead 
of  trying  to  cripple  it  by  voting  against  the 
payment  of  lawful  salaries,  the  friends  of  the 
amendment  declared  that  year  after  year  they 
had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  upon  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Upon 
the  direct  issue  they  claimed  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  would  support  them.  As  this 
debate  was  almost  exclusively  among  the  Re- 
publicans, pledged  by  their  platform  to  sus- 
tain the  law,  the  effect  was  altogether  depress- 
ing. Curiously  enough,  the  only  Democrats 
who  spoke  opposed  the  amendment  crippling 
the  Commission.  There  was  some  fear  that 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  House  the 
appropriation  would  be  eliminated.  When 
the  roll-call  came,  however,  only  96  (56  Re- 
publicans and  40  Democrats)  voted  against 
the  appropriation,  while  1 24  (74  Republicans 
and  50  Democrats)  recorded  themselves  in  its 
favor. 

A  Disgraceful  locideot    The    purely   military 

scandal  of  an  uncon- 
cealed hostility  between  the  authorities  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  General  command- 
ing the  army  has  been  followed  by  the  per- 
sonal scandal  involved  in  the  public  vitupera- 
tion of  General  Miles  by  Commissary-General 
Eagan.  The  language  used  by  General 
Eagan — and  that,  too,  in  a  deliberately  pre- 
pared document,  read  before  the  Army  Com- 
mission, not  in  the  heat  of  oral  speech- 
making — was  not  only  violent  and  offensive, 
but  literally  indecent  It  savored  of  the  bar- 
room rather  than  of  the  barracks.  We  quote 
a  single  phrase — some  phrases  are  unquotable : 
General  Eagan  says,  for  instance,  of  state- 
ments attributed  to  General  Miles,  "The 
statements  in  that  interview  I  here  and  now 
denounce  as  unmitigated  falsehoods,  vile  and 
slanderous,  so  slanderous  that  it  can  only  be 
called  filth."  And  over  and  over  again  he 
calls  his  opponent  a  liar  without  any  "  if  "  or 
«*  but,"  and  with  vulgar  iteration  and  vehe- 
mence. The  chief  cause  of  all  this  billingsgate 
was  General  Miles*s  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  refrigerated  beef  furnished  the  army  as 
"embalmed,"  and  his  statement  that  the 
canned  beef  was  unfit  for  use.  Without 
trying  to  decide  upon  the  points  in  contro- 
versy, it  may  be  said  that,  as  to  the  refriger- 
ated beef,  it  is  quite  probable  that  General 
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Miles  was  misled  by  the  fact  that  some  pri- 
vate experiments  in  chemically  treating  beef 
were  carried  on  during  the  war,  experiments 
with  which  neither  War  Department  nor 
soldiers  had  anything  to  do ;  but  as  to  the 
second  point,  there  have  been  published  nu- 
merous reports  from  officers  in  the  field  amply 
justifying  General  Miles*s  criticism — reports 
declaring  that  the  soldiers  absolutely  could 
not  eat  the  canned  beef  and  would  not 
eat  it;  G>lonel  Roosevelt  has  within  the 
last  week  declared  that  it  was  <*at  best 
tasteless,  and  at  worse  nauseating."  Gen- 
eral Miles  did  not  volunteer  to  testify,  ap- 
peared only  after  formal  summons,  and  only 
replied  to  questions  put  It  was  eminently 
proper  for  the  Army  Commission  to  question 
him  about  the  quality  of  food  given  to  the 
soldiers,  and  equally  proper  for  the  witness 
to  tell  the  facts  as  he  knew  them. 


The  Causes  of  the  Trouble 


The  matters  in  con- 


troversy between 
General  Miles  and  General  Eagan  are  not 
of  such  immediate  consequence  as  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  army  and  the  Nation  can  be 
disgraced  by  such  a  scandalous  act  as  that 
of  General  Eagan's  without  the  punishment 
of  the  offender.  The  Army  Commission 
listened  to  the  paper  in  stupefied  amazement ; 
to  many  it  seems  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  refused  to  listen  to  it ;  the  next 
day  the  document  was  returned  to  its  writer 
with  a  rather  mild  note  of  censure  and  a 
refusal  to  put  it  on  the  record.  Later  on 
General  Eagan  returned  to  the  Commission 
his  statement  expurgated  of  its  most  offen- 
sive matter,  with  an  apology  to  the  Commis- 
sion accompanied  with  a  weak  attempt  at 
justification.  A  court  martial  is  probable; 
military  jurists  hold  that  the  guarantee  to 
officers  that  their  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission should  not  injure  or  prejudice  them 
does  not  protect  a  witness  for  deliberate  con- 
duct and  language  unbecoming  a  soldier  or  a 
gentleman.  Inspector-General  Breckinridge, 
whose  devotion  to  the  service  is  universallv 
recognized,  is  quoted  as  saying  of  this  affair : 

I  will  tell  yoQ  what  is  the  trouble :  what  we 
need  in  the  War  Depaitment  is  a  set  of  gentle- 
men. In  every  war  this  country  has  had  we  have 
foand  that  the  War  Department  was  not  a  unit 
with  the  army,  but  a  sort  of  segregated  factor 
working  out  its  independent  power.  Headed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  a  Cabinet  officer,  the  War 
Department  has  become  filled,  at  least  partly  so, 
with  a  coterie  of  men  who  cling  to  each  other,  held 


together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  interest,  and  thus 
forced  into  a  position  which  becomes  one  of  open 
hostility  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 

This  incident  will  go  far  to  convince  the 
country  that  the  charges  against  the  Com* 
missariat  were  not  only  well  foimded,  but 
that  the  fault  lies  largely  at  the  door  of 
General  Eagan — for  conscious  integrity  rarely 
loses  its  temper  so  absolutely  under  charges 
which  are  absolutely  groimdless.  Certain  it 
is  that  a  man  who  cannot  control  his  temper 
before  such  a  public  commission  is  not  the 
man  to  be  put  in  control  of  an  important 
department  of  the  military  service.  It  is 
quite  as  clear  that  the  Hull  Bill  ought  not  to 
pass  at  present.  The  first  duty  of  Congress 
is  not  to  make  a  bigger  army,  but  a  better 
one.  At  present  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
well-defined  relation  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  army,  nor  even  between 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army.  General 
Eagan  refuses  to  consider  himself  a  subordi- 
nate of  General  Miles,  or  in  any  way  accoimt- 
able  to  him.  Before  the  army  Is  enlarged  it 
should  be  reor|[anized ;  the  relation  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  forces  in  the  field 
should  be  determined  by  law ;  and  a  regular 
and  orderly  system  of  subordination  should 
be  established. 

This  year's  report  of 
«  A     ,  J^^    ^  T  ^^  Inter-State  Com- 

Pedersl  Railroad  Law  ^  ... 

a  Dead  Letter  merce  Commission  is 

little  more  than  a 
frank  and  forcible  statement  that  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  is  a  failure.  <<  Dis- 
criminations,'* says  the  report,  «*  constantly 
occur,  railroad  managers  are  distrustful  of 
one  another,  and  shippers  all  the  while 
in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  secured  by  their 
competitors.  Enormous  sums  are  spent  in 
purchasing  business,  and  secret  rates  are 
accorded  far  below  the  standard  of  public 
charges.  The  general  public  gets  little  bene- 
fit from  these  reductions,  for  concessions  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  heavier  shippers." 
When  the  Commission  investigates,  it  is  in- 
formed by  witnesses  that  all  memoranda  were 
destroyed  immediately  or  as  soon  as  it  was 
learned  that  the  Commission  had  instituted  an 
investigation.  Owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Freight 
Bureau  cases,  the  Commission  has  lost  its  long 
exercised  authority  to  prescribe  reasonable 
maximum  rates,  and  owing  to  the  decision 
of  the  same  Court  in  the  Troy  case,  the 
Commission  has  even  lost  the  unqualified 
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power  to  require  roads  to  charge  less  for 
a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul.  This 
last  decision  is  the  most  disheartening. 
The  law,  it  will  be  recalled,  forbade  the  roads 
to  charge  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long 
haul  *^  under  similar  conditions.''  Before  it 
was  enacted  its  enemies  declared  that  it  would 
require  the  roads  to  charge  proportion^ely 
less  for  short  haub,  but  now  the  courts  declare 
that  water  competition  and  even  railroad  com- 
petition may  create  '*  dissimilar  conditions," 
under  which  the  roads  may  charge  absolutely 
more  for  short  hauls  than  for  long  ones.  With 
regard  to  the  request  of  the  railroads  that 
they  be  authorized  by  law  to  enter  into 
pooling  agreements,  the  Commission  points 
out  that  the  power  asked  by  the  roads  is  not 
merely  the  right  to  make  contracts  forbidden 
by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Anti-Trust  Law,  but  the  right  to  make  con- 
tracts which  are  **  illegal  and  unenforcible 
by  common  law.''  The  Commission,  how- 
ever, takes  the  side  of  the  railroads  in  de- 
claring that  the  latter 's  inability  to  form 
combinations  is  the  cause  of  the  secret  dis- 
criminations practiced,  whereas  anti-monopo- 
lists hold  that  it  is  the  ability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  form  combinations  which  causes  the 
exorbitant  rates  at  the  bottom  of  all  secret 
discriminations.  In  competitive  industries, 
where  combinations  to  raise  rates  are  impos- 
sible, secret  discriminations  do  not  exist 
The  Commission,  however,  while  apparently 
sanctioning  the  demand  of  the  roads  that  the 
public  shall  give  them  the  right  to  form  com- 
binations, rightly  demands  that  in  that  case 
the  Commission  or  some  other  body  repre- 
senting the  public  shall  be  given  the  right 
to  fix  reasonable  rates. 


Mr.  Dingley*8  Death 


Nelson  Dingley,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress 
from  Maine,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  in  part 
author  of  the  Tariff  Bill  which  familiarly 
bears  his  name,  died  in  Washington  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Mr. 
Dingley,  or  Governor  Dingley,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  a  man  of  unflagging  in- 
dustry and  of  imquestioned  sincerity.  From 
early  boyhood  he  was  a  student  of  economics, 
statistics,  and  history ;  his  ability  as  a  politi- 
cal leader  and  a  framer  of  legislation  came 
rather  from  the  intensity  of  his  application 
than  from  any  native  brilliancy  of  genius. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  typical  New  England 


stock,  and  his  hard-working  capacity  was 
almost  a  family  trait  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouti)  College,  where  he  showed 
ability  as  a  debater  and  writer  on  serious 
topics ;  practiced  law  for  a  short  time ;  soon 
engaged  in  journalism,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  <*  Journal "  made  that  paper  one  of 
the  strongest  in  New  England;  then  quite 
naturally  entered  into  political  life,  and  more 
than  once  was  Speaker  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives.  After  ten  years  or  more  of 
service  in  the  State  Legislature  Mr.  Dingley 
was  elected  to  sccceed  Mr.  Frye,  when  the 
latter  became  a  Senator  from  Maine;  and 
Mr.  Dingley 's  majority  in  this,  his  first  Con- 
gressional election,  was,  it  is  said,  twice  as 
large  as  had  ever  before  been  secured  by  a 
candidate  in  that  district  In  the  House  Mr. 
Dingley  at  once  became  prominent  in  the 
debating  and  framing  of  financial  questions, 
and  particularly  in  everything  that  related  to 
the  question  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  would 
not  be  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  bill  which  bears  his  name ; 
it  is  certain  that  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
conflicting  interests  made  the  measure  a 
very  different  one  from  that  originally  planned 
by  Mr.  Dingley  ;  whatever  view  may  be  en- 
tertained of  this  or  of  any  particular  piece  of 
legislation  with  which  Mr.  Dingley  was  espe- 
cially concerned,  it  is  beyond  question  that  liis 
ability  and  thoroughness  made  him  to  the 
Republican  party  a  most  valuable  aid  ;  and 
he  was  recognized  as  in  many  respects  an 
eminentiy  successful  leader  of  fais  party  in 
the  House. 


Senatorial  Blectiont 


In  Connecticut  Senator 
Hawley  has  been  chosen 
his  own  successor.  In  the  Republican  cau- 
cus Mr.  Fessenden  and  Mr.  Bulk  ley  had  at 
first  a  majority  of  votes,  but  the  bosses  were 
not  agreed,  and  therefore  tiie  candidate  de- 
sired by  the  great  body  of  Connecticut  Re- 
publicans was  able  to  obtain  re-election. 
It  was  notable  that  aU  the  legislators  who 
were  instructed  by  their  constituents  were  in- 
structed in  favor  of  Senator  Hawley — another 
argument,  by  the  way,  for  the  durect  election 
of  Senators.  In  Vermont  Governor  Smith 
has  appointed  Judge  Ross,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
Senator  Morrill.  In  Indiana,  after  several 
ballots  in  the  Republican  caucus,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beveridge,  of  Indianapolis,  was  selected  as 
Senator  Turpie's  successor.    Mr.  Beveridge 
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is  a  yotmg  man  of  tfalrty-^ix,  who  graduated 
from  DePauw  University  in  18S5,  and  won 
in  diat  year  tlie  first  prize  in  the  State  ora- 
torical contest  His  candidacy  was  at  first 
ridiculed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  merely  a 
word-painter ;  but  his  admitted  success  as  a 
speaker  finally  secured  for  him  the  nomina- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Beveridge  worked  his  own  way  through 
college,  and  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
a  logger  and  teamster.  The  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  tradition  has  not  tost  its  inspiration 
to  young  men  or  its  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  those  who  are  older.  In  California  and 
in  Montana  the  ballotings  for  Senator  still 
continue.  In  California  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  is 
siill  in  the  lead.  In  Montana  the  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Qark  that  money  has  been 
used  against  him  seem  to  be  widely  believed, 
and,  if  proven  true,  are  likely  to  result  in  his 
election.  The  seriousness  of  this  Montana 
scandal  has  intensified  the  popular  feeling 
that  the  election  of  Senators  must  no  longer 
be  intrusted  to  the  Legislatures.  In  the  days 
when  the  money  power  was  small,  when  poli- 
tics were  unorganized,  and  when  each  legis- 
lator was4n  close  touch  with  the  small  con- 
stituencies he  represented,  the  choice  of  the 
representatives  was  likely  to  be  the  choice  of 
the  people ;  but  at  the  present  time  election 
by  the  Legislature  is  too  likely  to  mean  the 
dominance  of  the  unseen  powers  which  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  popular  wilL 


Senator  Depew 


^ 


The  nomination  of  Chauncey 


if  not  profoundly,  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  State,  and  he  has  the 
ability  to  represent  them.  His  chief  defect 
thus  far  has  been  a  dominating  desire  to 
please  his  audiences,  which  is  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  power  to  lead  them.  If  he  realizes 
his  opportunity,  harnesses  his  ability  to  the 
higher  work  that  lies  before  him,  realizes  the 
difference  between  after-dinner  speeches  and 
Senatorial  deliberations,  he  has  the  power 
to  produce  a  real  impression  on  the  State 
and  on  the  country  through  his  Senatorial 
position. 


The  Quay  Contest 


M.  Depew  gives  promise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  will  have  a  better  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
than  it  has  had  for  some  years  past.  Mr. 
Murphy  can  hardly  be  designated-  even  as  a  ' 
figurehead,  so  little  figure  has  he  made  in 
that  body.  Mr.  Piatt  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable ability,  but  it  is  of  an  administrative, 
not  of  a  deliberative,  character,  and  he  uses 
his  Senatorial  position  to  determine  questions 
of  appointment  which  under  the  Constitution 
do  not  belong  to  his  office,  and  has  thus  far 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  National  leg- 
islation, which  does  belong  to  the  office.  Mr. 
Hill  is  an  abler  man  than  either,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  thought,  at  least  by  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook,  that  he  was  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  Empire  State,  or  even  of  his  own 
party  in  that  State.  Mr.  Depew  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  both  with  the  city  and  with 
tfienural  populations.     He  knows  broadly, 


In  Pennsylvania  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  unani- 
mously denied  the  petition  of  Senator 
Quay's  attome3rs  to  quash  the  indictment 
against  htm  or  take  the  trial  of  the  case  away 
from  the  Philadelphia  Court.  Forty-three 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
signed  an  agreement  not  to  vote  for  Senator 
Quay  until  he  has  cleared  himself  of  the 
charges  against  him.  Unless  six  of  these 
men  break  their  agreement,  or  unless  Demo- 
cratic votes  or  absentees  give  the  Quay  fac- 
tion a  majority  when  the  balloting  takes 
place,  Mr.  Quay  cannot  be  elected  until  the 
trial  in  Philadelphia  has  been  held.  At  the 
Democratic  caucus  Mr.  Jenks,  the  recent 
candidate  for  Governor,  was  made  the  party 
nominee,  and  defection  from  him  to  Senator 
Quay  would  create  a  scandal  too  great  for  a 
l^;islator  to  face.  Some  of  Mr.  Quay's  op- 
ponents are  now  confident  that  he  has  been 
defeated,  but  Mr.  Quay's  friends  profess  to 
be  equally  confident  of  his  election.  In  both 
cases  we  suspect  the  confidence  is  somewhat 
assumed  for  effect 


There  is  no   question 

^^X^^in^rr '*'•    »b°«t  *"«  determination 

of  Governor  Roosevelt 

to  give  the  State  of  New  York  an  honest, 
businesslike,  and  thoroughly  independent  ad- 
ministration— independent,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  freedom  from  party  trammels  when 
party  trammels  stand  in  the  way  of  efficiency ; 
but  the  Governor's  experience  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  men  to  fill  important  positions 
shows  clearly  that  the  best  executive  is  de- 
pendent in  large  measure  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  private  citizen.  It  has  happened 
too  many  times  that  the  refusal  of  the  best 
men  to  accept  position  has  compelled  thr 
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choice  of  men  of  second  rank.  Colonel  John 
A.  Partridge,  who  has  been  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Work^,  was  not  the  first 
choice  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  but,  according 
to  all  testimony,  he  is,  if  not  an  ideal  man,  a 
man  of  unblemished  integrity  and  of  unques- 
tioned ability.  He  lacks  the  special  training 
as  an  engineer  which  would  make  him  an 
ideal  appointee;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  the  great  qualification  of  being  abso- 
lutely free  from'  the  suspicion  of  undue  inti- 
macy with  machine  politics.  Nor  is  the 
Governor  content  with  the  mere  lifting  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  out  of  the 
slough  into  which  it  had  fallen  under  Gov- 
ernor Black ;  he  is  determined  to  redeem  his 
pledge  to  probe  the  canal  scandal  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  inflict  upon  the  wrongdoer  an 
adequate  pimishment  for  the  violation  of  a 
great  public  trust.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  campaign  as  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship he  has  steadfastly  held  to  this  purpose, 
and  no  one  who  knows  his  persistence  of 
character  can  doubt  that  the  result  will  justify 
the  trust  of  the  friends  of  honesty. 

1 1  is  a  misfortime  that  the 

Governor  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed special  counsel  to  conduct  the  case 
against  -Superintendent  Aldridge  have  de- 
clined the  task.  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Milbum 
are  entitled  to  the  inference  that  their  decli- 
nations were  rendered  imperative  by  circum- 
stances which  they  could  not  control ;  but  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  they  were  unable  to  co- 
operate with  the  Governor  in  the  discharge 
of  this  pressing  public  duty.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  gone  still  further,  and  has 
announced  that  all  private  and  local  bills,  in 
order  to  escape  his  veto,  must  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  during  the  next  eight 
weeks — a  precaution  against  legislative  job- 
bing and  trickery  which  evidences  a  thor- 
oughly practical  method  of  dealing  with  bad 
legislation.  By  agreement  between  the 
Governor  and  the  leaders  of  the  Legislature, 
hereafter  the  rule  requiring  that  new  matter 
injected  into  old  bills  shall  be  designated  by 
the  use  of  italics,  in  order  that  the  Legislature 
may  be  fairly  warned  of  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  measures  before  it,  will  be 
enforced.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any  Chief 
Executive  of  this  State  has,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  term  of  office,  given  such  distinct  evi- 
dences of  his  determination  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  State  without  regard  to  the 


protection  of  party  friends  or   the  undue 
advancement  of  party  interests. 


One  of  the  most  inter- 

^"^^AffSJlf""**^'*''   esting    paragraphs    of 

the  first  Message  of 
Governor  Roosevelt  was  that  suggesting  that 
the  Legislature  investigate  the  municipal 
afEairs  of  New  York  with  a  view  to  securing 
greater  economy  in  its  administration.  He 
suggested  that  certain  offices  be  abolished, 
that  longer  hours  of  service  be  required  in 
other  offices,  that  certain  offices  now  sup- 
ported by  fees  be  placed  on  the  salary  list, 
that  municipal  courts  be  administered  with 
a  view  to  securing  greater  justice  to  work- 
ingmen  in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  court, 
and  he  intimated  that  many  inspectors  and 
deputies  now  employed  in  the  city  were  un- 
necessary. This  short  paragraph  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  intimate  knowledge 
the  Governor  has  of  the  municipal  system  of 
work  and  wages.  When  contrasted  with  the 
call  for  more  inspectors  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  State,  it  shows  an  equally  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  needs  of*the  great 
Commonwealth  of  which  he  is  the  executive 
head.  His  demand  for  economy  is  not  the 
trick  of  the  politician,  but  the  demand  of  the 
statesman  who  wishes  the  money  collected 
from  tiie  citizens  to  be  expended  in  a  manner 
that  will  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  To  him  public  service  is 
not  a  public  crib  at  which  to  feed  parasites. 
As  if  in  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Governor's  suggestion,  the  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  appeals  to  the  citi- 
zens through  the  press  for  work  to  do.  This 
office  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  ^vt  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expenses  of  an  office,  necessary  clerks  and 
attendance,  and  maintenance.  The  special 
duties  of  this  official  are  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  all  local  boards,  to  which  are 
supposed  to  be  referred  questions  by  citizens 
of  the  district  in  regard  to  paving,  street 
lighting,  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  like 
matters.  The  local  board  cannot  initiate  any 
movement;  it  can  only  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements,  or  other 
authorized  boards,  the  questions  that  come 
before  it  It  has  no  authority  to  hire  expert 
service.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  give  to 
the  citizens  of  each  political  unit  known  as 
an  assembly  district  an  authoritative  body 
representing  the  district  and  convenamt  wltii 
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its  needs.  The  value  of  the  local  boards  has 
been  questioned  for  some  time,  and  this 
President's  communication  to  the  citizens 
indicates  that  either  the  local  boards  should 
be  abolished  or  their  powers  and  duties  in- 
creased.  One  thing  is  certain :  all  cidzens 
must  respect  the  newly  elected  Borough 
President  who  urges  the  citizens  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  earn  his  money. 

Governor   Roosevdt's  rec- 

^°"chi^o"*°  ommendation  in  his  mes- 
sage, of  women  suffrage  in 
school  matters,  Which  we  think  has  been 
erroneously  interpreted  as  committing  the 
Governor  to  an  affirmative  position  on  the 
general  question  of  suffrage  for  women, 
makes  interesting  some  facts  which  have 
been  gathered  by  the  anti-suffrage  women 
respecting  the  vote  of  women  in  Chicago. 
They  state  that  the  number  of  women  in  that 
city  who  are  entitied  to  vote  on  the  school 
question  is  over  250,000.  Of  these,  in  1894 
less  than  30,000  registered,  and  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  registered  voted;  in  1896 
less  than  6,000  registered,  and  about  50  per 
cent,  of  those  voted ;  and  in  1898  less  than 
1,500  registered,  and  about  75  per  cent  of 
those  voted.  These  figures  go  far  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  indicated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts election  of  1895,  when  the  women 
of  the  State  Were  asked  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  wished  the  right  of  suffrage 
or  not,  and  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  the  State  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  State  only  two  per  cent  of  the  women 
entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections  now  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege — if  it  is  a  privi- 
lege. It  has  long  appeared  to  us,  and  these 
facts  seem  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the 
opinion,  that  women  generally  do  not  wish 
the  suffrage,  and  that  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  conferred 
on  a  class  in  the  community  who  wish  it,  but 
whether  the  duty  of  the  suffrage  shall  be 
imposed  on  a  class  in  the  community  who  do 
not  wish  it.  To  lay  the  burden  of  suffrage 
on  a  class  who  do  not  desire  to  vote  would 
be  a  new  experiment  in  politics,  and  certainly 
a  very  doubtful  one.  If  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  is  to  come  up  in  a  practical 
form  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  in 
the  future,  it  would  seem  to  be  right  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
brought  up  in  Massachusetts     Order  a  spe- 


cial election,  at  which  the  women  may  vote 
on  the  question  whether  they  wish  to  vote  or 
not,  and  see  how  large  a  proportion  desire 
the  suffrage.  If,  as  the  elections  both  in 
Chicago  and  Massachusetts  seem  to  indicate, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
women  in  any  American  community  desire 
the  suffrage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
why  the  duty  of  suffrage  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  great  reluctant  majority.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  liberty  of  vot- 
ing cannot  be  given  to  the  few  without  im- 
posing, or  seeming  to  impose,  the  duty  of 
voting  on  the  many. 


Since  the  reassembling' 

^""'^^SliTn"""    Of  tJ**  Anglo-Americin 

Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, the  illness  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Dingley  have  seriously 
interfered  with  its  deliberations.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  former  in  regard  to 
the  Behring  Sea  difficulties,  and  of  the  latter 
on  all  questions  pertaining  to  reciprocity, 
could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  had  not 
the  Commission  already  made  much  progress 
in  discussing  terms  of  settlement  Sub-com- 
mittees have  been  at  work  on  several  points 
at  issue,  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  fewer 
reports  have  been  given  out  than  during  any 
previous  sessions  of  the  Conference.  The 
one  important  fact  thus  far  is  the  meeting  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  lumbermen  at 
Washington  to  arrange  a  basis  of  compromise 
on  the  lumber  duties.  The  meeting  was  entirely 
fruitiess,  as  the  deputation  representing  our 
side  would  not  agree  to  any  reduction,  hold- 
ing that  cheaper  production  in  Canada  more 
than  offset  any  advantage  gained  by  putting 
logs  on  our  free  list  The  only  concession 
mentioned  as  likely  to  be  made  by  our  side 
rather  than  see  this  part  of  the  negotiations 
fail  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the 
present  $2  rate,  but  even  this  is  not  probable. 
The  item  of  lumber  is  believed  to  be  pivotal 
with  the  Canadians,  and  the  denial  of  its  free 
admission  is  reported  to  have  made  a  differ* 
ence  in  their  attitude  with  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries. Though  the  Canadian  Commissioners 
have  said  noUiing,  opinion  in  the  Dominion 
is  stiffening  against  any  concessions  to  Ameri- 
can fish.  With  regard  to  the  probabilities 
of  a  general  settiement,  a  speech  recentiy 
made  at  Montreal  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
been  interpreted  as  adverse,  indicating  that 
the  Conference  had  not  realized  his  anticipa* 
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tions  in  regard  to  Canadian  interests.  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  outlook  is 
not  favorable  to  a  treaty  covering  all  the 
questions. 


X 


,  ..      «  ._    .     The  Outlook  agrees  heartily 

Indian  Schools        .<,t   ^t      ,,  ^  ^        r  *,, 

With  the  **  Congregationalist," 
which  in  its  issue  of  January  12  protests 
against  the  petition  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  for 
the  reopening  of  the  question  whether  Na- 
tional funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  Indian  schools  under  church 
control.  The  whole  administration  of  Indian 
matters  has  been  an  anomaly,  due  rather  to 
lack  of  foresight  than  to  any  deliberate  wrong- 
doing. We  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  as  foreign  nations,  and  we 
have  been  slow,  perhaps  culpably  slow,  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  changed  conditions 
in  which  they  are  no  longer  foreign  nations, 
but  alien  and  subject  races  in  our  own  land 
and  under  our  authority.  While  they  were 
foreign  nations  they  were  proper  subjects  of 
foreign  missionary  service,  and  the  schools 
which  were  organized  were  necessarily  paro- 
chial schools.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
Government  has  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  foreign  nations,  but  members  of 
the  American  Nation,  and  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  subject  to  the  responsibilities  of  other 
Americans.  Among  these  rights  now  univer- 
sally recognized  is  the  right  to  a  public-school 
education ;  and  under  President  Harrison's 
administration  this  right  was  fully  recogaized, 
at  least  in  theory,  and  under  General  Mor- 
gan, as  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfEairs,  a 
system  was  initiated,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  secular  education  for  all  Indian 
children  of  school  age  residing  on  the  reser- 
vations and  not  provided  for  by  the  commop 
schools  of  the  State.  One  denomination 
after  another  has  accepted  this  conclusion 
and  either  withdrawn  from  teaching  altogether 
or  carried  on  its  schools  by  its  own  funds. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Churclr  is  the  only  one 
which  has  not  accepted  this  principle.  Five 
years  ago  Congress,  seeking  to  avoid  sudden 
revolution,  voted  to  decrease  gradually  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Cath. 
olic  Church  by  twenty  per  cent,  each  year, 
until  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  ap- 
propriation should  cease.  The  time  for  this 
cessation  has  now  come,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  decision  arrived  at  five  years  ago 
should  be  set  aside  or  even  the  question  re- 
opened.    As  our  readers  know,  The  Outlook 


has  no  hostility*toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  we  urge  churches,  associations^ 
and  individuals  to  send  in  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  their  protest  against  any 
continuation  of  the  policy,  so  absolutely  un- 
American,  of  supporting  by  National  funds 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  c  rganizations. 


Commercial  Prosresa 


The  trade  reviews  of  the 
year  1 898  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  extremely  optimistic.  The  num- 
ber of  commercial  failures  (12,192)  was  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1 892,  and  the  volume 
of  bank  clearings  was  ten  per  cent  greater 
than  in  that  year  even.  The  gains  in  bank 
clearings  have,  indeed,  been  greatest  in  the 
speculative  centers,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  business  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  now  in  the  securities  issued  by 
trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  whose 
number  has  rapidly  multiplied.  But,  quite 
apart  from  this  distinctively  speculative  busi- 
ness, investment  securities  proper  command 
the  highest  prices  in  recent  years.  As  regards 
sections,  the  West  has  shown  the  greatest 
prosperity,  though  every  part  of  the  North, 
save  New  England,  has  made  material  ad- 
vances. In  the  South,  where  two-thirds  of 
the  families  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
cotton  is  the  "  money  crop,"  the  unprecedent- 
edly  low  price  for  cotton  prolongs  the  depres- 
sion. In  New  England,  also,  the  relative 
lack  of  progress  is  partly  due  to  the  state  of 
the  cotton  industry;  but  the  branch  which 
has  suffered  most  is  the  woolen  business,  for 
which  great  prosperity  was  anticipated  from 
the  new  tariff.  Secretary  North,  in  his  annual 
review  for  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  says  that  "  in  general  dullness 
and  non-employment  the  year  has  been  only 
less  notable  than  1894.''  The  advance  in 
the  price  of  woolens  caused  by  the  tax  of 
twenty-two  to  thirty-three  cents  a  pound  on 
scoured  wool  has  led,  he  says,  to  the  wide- 
spread substitution  of  cotton  and  shoddy  for 
all-wool  fabrics.  In  the  iron  trade,  last  year 
was  one  of  unprecedented  production.  The 
output  of  pig  iron  was  nearly  twelve  billion 
tons,  or  nearly  two  billions  more  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  nearly  three  billions  more 
than  the  output  in  Great  Britain.  The  ex 
ports  of  iron  manufactured  goods  exceeded 
1 100,000,000.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  year, 
as  was  anticipated,  broke  all  records.  The 
exports  were  about  $1,250,000,000,  or  over 
eighty  dollars  for  every  family  in  the  country; 
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while  the  imports  ($633,000,000)  were  but 
liitle  more  than  l^alf  these  sums.  The  net 
imports  of  gold  were  $140,000,000;  and  this 
contribution,  together  with  the  increase  of 
the  gold  product  in  this  country  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  caused  by  the 
continuance  of  the  deficit,  have  added  more 
than  $200,000,000  to  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation.  This  is  a  result  which  is 
gratifying  to  all  parties — to  the  bimetallists 
because  they  believed  that  business  prosper- 
ity demanded  an  increase  of  circulation,  and 
to  monometallists  because  this  demand  of 
their  opponents  has  been  met  without  the 
remonetization  of  silver. 


1 1  is  the  unexpected  which 

Dreyfus  case.  The  latest 
incident  is  the  retirement  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Civil  Section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
of  M.de  Beaurepaire,  who  has  left  the  bench 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  hand 
in  the  Dreyfus  discussion  as  a  partisan.  He 
accuses  one  of  his  colleagues,  Judge  Loew, 
the  President  of  the  Court,  of  appointing  M. 
Bard,  the  reporter,  because  of  his  partiality  to 
Dreyfus,  and  accuses  other  magistrates  who 
were  to  conduct  other  branches  of  the  inquiry 
on  the  same  ground ;  and  he  declares  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  Colonel  Picquart  amounts 
to  a  declaration  of  Dreyfus's  innocence.  He 
further  accuses  Judge  Loew  of  hostility 
and  aversion  to  the  generals  of  the  army,  and 
of  expressing  approval  of  the  attacks  on  the 
General  Staff.  He  has  gone  further  and  pub- 
lished a  statement  which  he  calls  **  An  Appeal 
to  the  Deputies,''  in  which  he  urges  them  to 
take  the  Dreyfus  case  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Court,  and  order 
a  real  and  solemn  inquiry.  If  the  Court  of 
Cassation  is  not  competent  to  conduct  such 
an  inquiry,  the  outsider  wonders  what  tribu- 
nal in  France  could  discharge  that  function. 
The  balance  of  the  appeal  is  made  up  of  an 
expression  of  grief  that  five  or  six  ma^trates 
have  put  themselves  on  record  against  the 
army,  with  the  suggestion  that  this  prejudice 
is  directed  at  "  the  poor  officers  whose  uni- 
form  is  the  garb  of  sacrifice,  who  work  de- 
votedly for  the  loftiest  aim  which  exists  ;'* 
and  the  appeal  closes  with  a  declaration  that 
the  army  is  worthy  of  respect  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  rank.  This  appeal  bears 
on  its  face  all  the  signs  of  the  demagogue ; 
and  these  signs  are  so  evident  that  they  have 


seriously  marred  the  influence  of  M.  de 
Beaurepaire's  action.  The  spectacle  of  a  * 
judge  descending  from  the  bench,  abusing  his 
colleagues,  and  joining  in  the  glorification  of 
the  army  is  not  one  which  the  friends  of 
France  can  look  upon  with  any  satisfaction. 
The  fact  that  M.  de  Beaurepaire's  appeal 
seems  to  be  reacting  upon  himself  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinctiy  favorable  indication  of  the 
turn  of  affairs.  Unluckily,  pub!ic  opinion  is 
likely  to  be  inflamed  again  in  the  near  future 
by  two  additional  trials :  one,  of  the  author 
of  a  book  called  '*  The  Army  Against  the 
Nation ;"  the  other,  of  the  editor  of  "  La  R^ 
publique  Fran^aise,"  who  is  charged  with 
haviDg  insulted  the  memory  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  by  suggesting  that  Henry  was 
the  real  traitor. 

Mr.  Choate  as  Ambassador 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
as  Ambassador  to  England  has  been  expected 
for  some  time  past;  and  although  the  ap- 
pointment has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  people 
with  singular  unanimity.  Wherever  Mr. 
Choate  is  known,  his  fitness  for  the  high  po- 
sition to  which  he  goes  is  recognized.  He 
has  not  had,  it  is  true,  diplomatic  training ; 
he  has  never  been  in  public  office,  although 
he  has  on  various  occasions  discharged 
public  functions;  but  his  whole  life  has 
been  a  preparation  for  the  handling  of  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  questions.  He  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  American  bar,  by  virtue, 
not  only  of  his  power  over  jurors,  but  also 
by  his  influence  with  judges.  His  quickness, 
resourcefulness,  and  charm  of  manner  have 
made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  for  years  past 
in  a  profession  which  never  lacks  men  of 
ability  and  dignity.  Inheriting  a  name  asso- 
ciated with  eloquence  and  legttl  learning, 
Mr.  Choate  has  enriched  instead  of  diminish- 
ing its  associations.  Like  his  uncle,  Rufus 
Choate,  his  activities  and  interests  have  gone 
outside  his  profession.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  Republican  in  this  city  for  many 
years ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  has  initiated  reform  movements,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  he  has  been  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  he 
has  taken  an  attitude  which  has  allied  him 
with  the  independent  element  in  his  own 
party. 

As  a  citizen  he  has  been  constantiy  called 
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upon  to  advocate  various  educational  and 
philanthropic  movements  and  causes,  and  the 
grace  of  his  speech  and  its  persuasiveness 
have  been  generously  given.  If  Mr.  Choate 
has  a  failing,  it  has  been  in  an  occasional 
irresponsible  use  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  his 
social  instincts  are  so  fine  and  his  perception 
of  the  bearing  of  questions  is  so  keen  that  his 
wit  is  likely  to  be  tempered  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility ;  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  he  will  not  only  con- 
tinue the  best  traditions  of  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ambassadors,  but  will  interpret 
the  kindlier  feelings,  the  social  ties,  and  the 
sense  of  a  common  heritage  and  work  of  both 
peoples.  His  gifts  as  a  speaker  will  be  of 
special  service  because  his  chief  duty  is  likely 
to  be  the  fostering  of  the  ties  between  the  two 
countries  by  interpreting  the  American  feel- 
ing and  character  in  a  country  in  which  both 
have  been  often  misunderstood. 


The  Philippine  Problem 

An  "  Old  Soldier,"  la  a  letter  published  in 
another  column,  gives  the  reasons  for  his  be- 
lief that  we  must  conquer  the  Filipinos  if  we 
are  to  exercise  governmental  functions  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  to  be  said  in  support  of 
his  view  that  so  eminent  and  conservative  a 
citizen  as  ex-Senator  Edmunds  holds  the 
same  opinion.  In  a  published  letter  he  says 
that  <<  the  people  of  the  islands,  who  are 
carrying  on  the  sebellion  in  order  to  be  free 
and  independent,  do  not  desire  to  be  annexed 
and  become  a  territorial  dependency  of  any 
kind  of  the  United  States;  and  that  they  in- 
tend to  resist  annexation  appears  to  be  indis- 
putable ;**  and  he  adds  that  this  proposition, 
with  others  which  precede  it,  «  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  intelligent  person.'' 

Nevertheless  we  think  that  Senator  Ed- 
munds and  the  "Old  Soldier"  assume  too 
much. 

It  seems  to  us  very  easy  to  state  the  two 
fundamental  principles  by  which  the  United 
States  must  be  governed  in  its  attitude  and 
action  toward  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
first  of  these  principles  is  that  we  are,  as  a 
Nation,  responsible  for  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  within  those  islands.  If  the 
Philippine  army  is  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  Manila,  to  sack  the  city,  plunder  the 
houses,  and  murder  unoffending  citizens,  we 
shall  be  to  blame.    The  second  principle  is 


that  we  are  not  to  conquer  a  reluctant  and 
recalcitrant  people  and  hold  them  in  subjec- 
tion by  our  force  of  arms.  We  want  no  ter- 
ritory annexed  to  the  United  States  against 
the  will  of  its  inhabitants;  we  want  no 
people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  citizens  under  compulsion. 

How  to  reconcile  these  two  principles,  and 
how  to  apply  them,  is  the  problem  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. If  we  knew  the  facts,  the  application 
would  not  be  difficult ;  but  we  do  not  know  the 
facts.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Filipi- 
nos desire  independence,  or  annexation,  or 
colonial  connection,  or  a  protectorate;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Filipinos  themselves 
know.  They  know  that  they  wish  to  be  free 
from  the  domination  of  Spain.  They  are 
free  from  the  domination  of  Spain.  Whether 
tiiey  wish  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
run  the  risks  involved  in  independence  is 
a  question  which  many  of  them  have  proba- 
bly not  even  considered,  a  question  on  which 
probably  very  few  of  them  have  a  well-settled 
and  intelligent  conviction.  At  all  events,  we 
do  not  know  what  those  convictions  are,  If 
they  exist 

Aguinaldo  and  his  armed  forces  may  rep- 
resent the  public  sentiment  of  the  best  citi- 
zens in  the  Philippines ;  they  may  represent 
the  property  and  intelligence  of  those  islands. 
In  his  proclamation  he  may  be  speaking  for 
those  who  have  a  right  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  islands.  This  is  certainly  conceivable. 
Apparendy  Senator  Edmunds  and  the  **  Old 
Soldier  "  think  that  this  is  not  only  probable 
but  certain.  If  they  are  right,  if  Aguinaldo 
and  his  armed  forces  do  represent  the  intelli- 
gence, the  thrift,  the  virtue  of  the  Filipinos, 
they  have  a  right  to  try  the  experiment  of 
independence,  even  though  it  should  prove 
disastrous  to  them.  Certainly  the  American 
people  have  no  desire  to  thwart  their  attempt 
and  forbid  their  endeavor. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  trust  at  all  can 
be  placed  on  the  newspaper  reports,  it  is 
certain  that  Aguinaldo  has  been  paid  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  times  past  to  lay 
down  his  arms  and  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try. His  previous  figh  ting  was  not  for  liberty 
but  for  personal  acquisition.  This  fact  leaves 
him  under  well-grounded  suspicion  of  being 
not  a  patriot  but  a  blackmailer,  of  represent- 
ing, not  the  intelligence,  thrift,  and  virtue  of 
the  Filipinos,  but  their  bandits  and  their  plun- 
derers. If  this  is  the  case,  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  abandon  the  islands  to  him 
and  his  men-at-arms.     It  has  no  right  to 
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yield  to  the  demands  of  a  blackmailer :  neither 
to  purchase  exemption  from  his  violence  nor 
to  surrender  the  interests  of  the  islands  to 
him  for  purposes  of  plunder. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  seventy  millions 
of  people  in  America  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. They  cannot  take  the  answer  for 
granted,  as  ez-Senator  Edmunds  seems  to 
have  done.  They  cannot  evolve  the  answer 
out  of  their  own  consciousness,  as  the  "  Old 
Soldier*'  has  done.  They  cannot  determine 
it  by  balance  of  probabUities  on  vague  and 
contradictory  reports  in  the  daily  press,  some 
of  them  history,  more  of  them  rumors. 
They  must  leave  this  question  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  their  representatives — prima- 
rily by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
secondarily  by  the  officers  whom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  appointed,  and 
who  are  in  command  in  the  Philippines. 
Thus  far  the  course  of  the  President  and  the 
course  of  the  officers  in  the  Philippines  have 
been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  assume  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  open  a  war 
of  conquest,  nor  are  willing,  on  the  other 
band,  to  abandon  a  people,  for  whose  protec- 
tion America  is  responsible,  to  armed  forces 
whose  object  may  be  plunder  and  whose  leader 
may  be  an  irresponsible  and  unprincipled 
adventurer ;  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  President,  and  the  officers 
in  the  Philippines  who  are  representing  the 
President,  are  giving  their  best  thought  to  the 
study  of  this  problem,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  be  guided  in  their  action  by  those  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  justice  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  American  Constitution,  and,  in 
the  main,  illustrated  by  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  great 
democracy  consisting  of  seventy  millions  of 
people  must  know  all  facts  and  determine 
all  questions  for  themselves.  Democracy 
simply  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  select  the  men  who  shall 
ascertain  the  facts  and  shall  apply  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems  democratic 
principles.  Until  some  reason  is  given  for 
the  opinion  that  the  President,  his  advisers 
and  his  representatives,  are  false  to  American 
principles,  it  is  safe  to  trust  them.  If  they 
shall  prove  false  to  American  principles,  it 
will  dien  be  time  enough  to  reverse  their 
policy  and  appoint  other  officials  in  their 
place. 


The  Public  Health 

The  fact  that  society  is  a  living  oxganiza- 
tion,  and  that  government,  as  the  form  of 
that  organization,  like  every  other  living 
thing,  is  constantly  adjusting  itself  to  new 
conditions,  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the 
expansion  of  authority  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Researches  in  bac- 
teriology have  not  only  scientific  value,  and 
value  as  reducing  the  death-rate,  but  they 
are  affecting  our  conception  of  the  functions 
of  government  and  enlarging  the  govern- 
mental powers.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when  every  drop  of  water  and  of  milk  ad- 
mitted into  any  community  will  be  rigidly 
supervised  ;  for  water  and  milk  are  avenues 
of  approach  for  the  most  insidious  and 
deadly  diseases.  Water  is  dangerous  unless 
thoroughly  supervised;  and  as  our  concep- 
tion of  government  and  our  practice  of  the 
art  of  governing  become  more  intelligent 
and  thorough,  public  control  of  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  and  water  are  produced 
and  served  will  become  more  rigid  and 
exacting. 

This  broader  conception  of  the  functions 
of  government  in  protecting  the  governed 
will  be  invoked  sooner  or  later  by  the  new 
view  of  consumption,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
and  widely  prevalent  of  diseases.  It  is  not 
so  many  years  since  it  was  supposed  that 
consumption  was  an  inherited  disease,  and 
that  it  was  also  incurable;  we  now  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  an  inherited  disease — 
although  conditions  which  are  favorable  to 
its  development  are  sometimes  inherited — 
that  it  is  entirely  curable  in  most  cases,  and 
that  it  is  highly  contagious.  The  latter  fact 
people  at  large  are  slow  to  believe;  hence 
the  great  difficulty  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  In  Italy,  which  a  century 
ago  was  devastated  by  consumption,  the  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  has  been  reduced  over 
eighty  per  cent  by  rigid  restrictions.  It  is 
now  known  that  consumption,  or  tuberculosis, 
is  due  to  a  bacillus,  which  cannot  be  conveyed 
from  a  sick  to  a  well  person  by  the  simple 
process  -of  respiration,  but  which  is  con- 
tained and  given  from  the  invalid  in  expec- 
toration. Communities  which  have  been  ex- 
empt from  consumption,  such  as  some  places 
in  the  Alps,  but  in  which  consumptives  have 
gathered  in  considerable  numbers,  have  de- 
veloped the  disease  among  the  natives ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  communities  in  which  the 
personal  habits  of  the  invalids  have  been 
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rigidly  8cq>ervised  have  been  freed  from  the 
disease,  or  have  been  entirely  exempt  from 
it  The  Board  of  Health  in  this  city,  as  in 
many  other  cities,  has  made  expectoration 
in  public  places  an  offense  against  the  law, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  decency,  but  also 
for  sanitary  reasons.  Expectoration  on  the 
part  of  those  afflicted  with  consumption  in 
any  form  must  be  under  conditions  which 
physicians  now  readily  meet,  and  for  which 
they  have  provided.  The  inroads  of  this 
disease  are  so  serious  and  the  sacrifices  of 
human  life  which  it  exacts  are  so  great  that 
government  action  will  not  be  very  long 
deferred.  Public  health  demands  that  it  shall 
be  treated  as  a  highly  contagious  disease. 

In  England  a  National  Association  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
people  at  large,  and  of  awakening  and  direct- 
ing public  opinion;  and  this  association  is 
receiving  the  support  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  programme  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is  proposed  to  teach  the  pub- 
liCi  in  the  first  place,  that  consumption  in  all 
its  forms  is  highly  contagious ;  that  expec- 
toration in  public  places  must  be  prevented ; 
that  milk,  which  is  equally  the  medium  of 
typhoid  and  of  consumption,  must  be  ster- 
ilized. It  is  further  proposed  to  establish  a 
number  of  sanitariums.  There  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  interest  in  the  subject  in  this 
country  of  late  years,  and  various  sanitariums 
have  already  been  established  where  the  dis- 
ease is  being  very  successfully  treated,  espe- 
cially if  taken  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  this 
State  a  Senate  committee  has  reported  that 
consumption  is  contagious,  and  recommended 
that  the  State  establish  a  hospital  or  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the 
same  to  be  located  somewhere  in  the  forest 
preserve  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  the 
site  to  be  selected  by  the  Trustees  approved 
by  the  Forest  Preserve  Board.  An  accom- 
panying bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000,  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  locate  a  site  (the  Governor  to  appoint),  and 
the  appointment  of  examining  physicians, 
two  in  number,  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Buffalo,  and  Syracuse,  to  examine  pa- 
tients and  commit  them  by  certificate.  Pa- 
tients able  to  pay,  or  having  relatives  able, 
must  do  so. 

In  the  matter  of  cure  by  climate  there  has 
also  been  a  change  of  view.  Formerly,  warm 
and  sheltered  places  were  sought;  of  late 
years,  high,  open  places  have  been  preferred. 


The  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Mediterranean 
have  given  place  to  the  high  Alps,  and  in 
this  country  to  the  Adirondacks  and  tlie 
Rocky  Moimtain  region.  But  physicians  are 
rapidly  coming  to  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  climate  as  the  habit  of  life  which  e£Eects 
the  cure ;  and  that  in  proper  localities — that 
is  to  say,  in  localities  which  are  not  excep- 
tionally damp  or  unfavorable — the  same  re- 
suits  can  be  secured  as  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
if  patients  will  live  in  the  same  way — if  they 
will  give  up  all  responsibility,  throw  aside  all 
work,  and  live  out-of-doors.  The  real  ciu*e 
for  consumption  is  undoubtedly  plenty  of 
pure,  fresh  air ;  and  hosts  of  men  and  women 
on  the  verge  of  decline  are  restored  to  health 
simply  by  getting  out-of-doors,  and  spending 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air, 
keeping  proper  hours,  and  refraining  from 
overwork.  The  great  majority  of  invalids, 
in  favorable  localities  at  least,  could  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  t'eated  at  home  if  they  had  the 
courage  and  the  persistency  of  will  to  secure 
and  to  maintain  the  same  conditions  of  rest, 
irresponsibility,  and  open-air  life  which  they 
would  secure  in  the  woods  or  mountains. 


Beauty  and  Immortality 

Referring  to  a  recent  editorial  in  these 
columns,  a  correspondent  writes: 

"  Art  lost  to  the  sonl  which  craves  the  image 
of  its  own  beauty  and  the  emblems  of  its  own 
immortaUty."  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  in  the 
clauses  I  qaote  ?  I  ask  because  I  am  preaching 
to  an  agricultural  people  here  on  the  frontier; 
whOt  by  reason  of  the  overwhelming  materialism 
in  which  they  are  caught,  seem  to  be  losing  some 
soul  faculties  ;  and  find  myself  struggling  fiercely 
to  hold  the  vision— without  which  1  shall  die.  I 
feel,  dumbly  enough  and  without  knowing  why, 
that  the  expression  and  appreciation  of  beauty 
is  an  essenual  part  of  salvation;  and,  vaguely 
enough,  I  feel,  rather  than  perceive,  that  behind 
your  words  lies  a  thought  that  would  help  me  get 
a  clearer  view  of  myself.  My  soul  is  constantly 
stirred  by  sensations  that  sweep  down  upon  me 
from  every  quarter,  but  there  is  not  the  reaction 
that  might  come  from  an  adequate  interpretation. 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  forces  much  like  a 
pagan  in  the  midst  of  the  Rreat  natural  forces 
that  swept  down  upon  him.   They  overwhelm  me. 

Human  development  is  so  irregular  and 
so  frequently  interrupted  by  outbreaks  of 
passion  or  inroads  of  barbarism  that  men 
have  never  yet,  in  large  masses,  at  any  one 
time,  grown  symmetrically  and  in  harmonious 
completeness.  No  race  has  yet  appeared 
which  has  been  strong  enough  and  clear- 
sighted enough  to  sustain  itself  on  ascending 
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lines  of  activity  in  all  the  great  fields  of  Kf  e — 
religion,  art,  nature,  and  practical  affairs. 
The  Hebrew  had  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  but  lacked  the  artistic;  the  Romans 
bad  immense  executive  energy,  but  very  little 
spiritual  insight ;  the  Greek  genius  was  far 
more  highly  developed  than  Greek  character. 
And  it  was  largely  due  to  this  partial 
and  incomplete  development,  this  inability  to 
round  out  human  experience  and  hold  the 
different  sides  of  human  life  in  true  balance 
and  sound  relations,  that  the  civilizations  of 
these  gifted  and  influential  races  came  to  an 
end.  These  civilizations  in  an  organic  form 
ceased  to  be,  but  each  race  contributed  some- 
thing to  that  totality  of  civilization  which  is 
indestructible.  Modem  races  are,  for  this 
very  reason,  in  the  way  of  securing  that  full 
and  t>alanced  development  which  will  not 
only  give  free  play  to  spiritual  energy  in  all 
fields,  but  satisfy  the  soul  by  making  its  en- 
vironment reflect  and  express  its  own  quality 
and  nature.  This  harmony  between  the  soul 
and  the  forms  of  life  about  it  has  never  yet 
been  secured,  save  for  very  short  intervals 
and  for  very  few  persons ;  and  yet  this  corre- 
spondence betiween  a  man's  ideals'  and  his 
condition  is  one  of  the  things  which  he  pas- 
sionately craves,  and  without  which  he  is  a 
stranger  in  his  own  time  and  an  alien  among 
bis  own  people. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  make  one  virtue 
wait  upon  another,  and  to  accept  for  the 
moment  conditions  which  would  be  intolera- 
ble if  they  were  permanent  In  time  of  war 
the  customary  occupations  are  often  sus- 
pended ;  in  camp  men  live  without  those  ac- 
cessories which  make  up  the  richness  of  life ; 
under  the  stress  of  danger  they  put  aside 
most  of  the  things  they  value  for  the  sake  of 
some  one  of  the  basal  principles  or  posses- 
sions upon  which  civilization  rests.  It  has 
happened  more  than  once  that  the  race,  or 
parts  of  it,  have  had  to  fight  for  spiritual  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  freedom,  conscience,  and 
the  possibility  of  clean  living.  The  rejection 
of  beauty  by  the  early  Christians  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  beauty  they  saw  about 
them  was  part  of  the  structure  of  a  civilization 
which  had  become  not  only  corrupt  but  cor- 
rupting. They  put  beauty  away  because, 
for  the  moment  they  had  to  fight  for  righteous- 
ness. And  when  conditions  arise  which  com- 
pel a  momentary  choice  between  right  living 
and  right  expression,  there  can  never  be  a 
doubt  as  to  ^e  right  choice.    Men  must  be 


sound  and  free  before  they  can  make  the  ex- 
pression of  their  life  wholesome,  noble,  and 
adequate.  It  is  well  to  rememt>er  tbat  the 
Christian  revolt  against  art  was  not  made  in 
a  great  free,  creative  epoch,  but  in  a  period 
of  decadence,  when  the  line  had  lost  its  firm- 
ness, the  figure  its  nobility,  the  method  its 
force  and  dignity;  a  period  when  art  had 
become  the  servitor  of  a  demoralized  and 
declining  race. 

But  these  reactions  against  beauty,  these 
epochs  of  rejecting  its  resources,  mark  the 
exigences  and  crises  of  civilization,  not  its 
full,  free,  rich  movement  Wars  are  inter- 
ruptions of  normal  living ;  camps  are  tolera- 
ble only  because  they  are  temporary;  and 
the  end  of  all  struggling,  either  by  individuals 
or  by  society,  is  to  give  life  greater  freedom 
and  fullness.  The  moment  life  is  free  to  find 
full  development,  it  seeks  beauty  as  inevita- 
bly and  by  as  deep  an  instinct  as  it  seeks 
truth.  Right  living,  right  thinking,  right 
speaking — these  are  all  and  equally  essential 
to  the  life  God  meant  men  to  live,  if  the 
structure  and  needs  of  their  natures  give  any 
trustworthy  indication  of  his  purpose.  We 
are  still  so  far  from  any  spiritual  conception 
of  beauty  that  we  are  slow  to  recognize  its 
structural  necessity;  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  regard  it  as  decorative,  ornamental,  exter- 
nal, that  we  fail  to  perceive  its  rootage  in 
the  spiritual  nature  and  its  place  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Beauty  in  visible  structure 
and  form  is  righteousness  in  structiu-e  and 
form;  for  beauty  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms  is  the  best  way  of  doing  a  thing ;  the 
best  because  the  most  adequate,  complete, 
and  final.  A  man  is  moral  only  when  he 
does  right  in  speech  as  well  as  in  act ;  when 
his  words  as  well  as  his  deeds  express  the 
highest  quality  of  his  nature  and  disclose  his 
conscience.  It  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that 
the  ferns  reveal  the  conscience  of  God  as 
truly  as  the  stars  declare  his  glory.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Him  as  the 
Creator,  but  we  forget  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  a  divine  creator  must  be  a 
divine  artist  God  could  not  do  things  badly 
without  violating  his  own  nature ;  it  is  well 
to  remember  this  fact  when  we  are  tempted 
to  reject  something  in  Nature  of  which  we 
do  not  see  the  beauty.  Beauty  is  wrought 
into  the  very  structure  of  the  world,  because 
beauty  is  the  final  form  of  expression — the 
natural  and  only  form  in  which  God  can 
create  things.    An  ugly  world  would  be  an 
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immoral  world.  Therefore  the  ferns  reveal 
the  conscience  of  God  the  Artist — the  con- 
science which  takes  no  account  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  recognition  and  recompense,  but 
must  always  and  everywhere  give  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  work  the  last  touch  of  per- 
fection. 

Living  in  an  incomplete  world,  in  an  un- 
finished civilization,  and  being  ourselves  only 
sketches  and  outlines  of  what  we  are  to  be, 
we  lose,  not  the  passionate  craving  for  beauty, 
but  the  clear  perception  oi  its  moral  necessity. 
The  same  law  which  imposes  righteousness 
upon  us  imposes  beauty  as  well ;  it  is  only  in 
our  blindness  that  we  separate  the  two  or 
imagine  that  there  is  antagonism  between 
them.  Beauty  is  the  highest  form  of  right- 
eousness, and  until  righteousness  is  beautiful 
it  has  not  reached  its  highest  form.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  righteousness  in  its  rudi- 
mentary forms  in  ourselves  and  others  that 
we  lose  sight  of  this  great  truth.  There 
are  times  when  partial  development  seems 
inevitable,  and  carries  with  it  an  apparent 
postponement  of  those  finer  forms  of  spirit- 
ual unfolding.  The  Puritan  was,  at  his  best, 
a  noble  figure ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Puri- 
tan was  the  man  of  a  crisis,  not  the  master 
of  a  final  and  complete  development  of 
spiritual  or  social  life.  There  can  be  integ- 
rity without  beauty,  if  beauty  must  be  post- 
poned ;  but  such  an  integrity  is  always  par- 
tial and  preliminary ;  it  can  never  be  final. 
«  The  beauty  of  holiness  *'  is  not  an  empty 
phrase ;  it  means  much  which  we  have  not 
mastered  as  yet  For  every  knotted  and 
gnarled  character,  like  Knox  and  Cromwell, 
bent  on  doing  the  will  of  God,  men  ought  to 
be  grateful ;  such  men  are  the  heroes  of  the 
tremendous  struggles  of  the  race  for  the  right 
to  live  freely  and  completely ;  but  its  heroes 
of  the  freer  and  fuller  life  are  men  of  a 
higher  mold.  Beauty  is  not  always,  under 
all  conditions,  within  reach  of  the  righteous ; 
but,  after  the  struggle,  there  must  be  other 
ways  and  days  before  them,  and  in  the  final 
stages  of  their  being  they,  too,  must  find 
beauty.  I  mmortality  must  bring  beauty  with  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  saints  have  been  unlovely, 
they  have  been  undeveloped;  in  so  far  as 
the  heroes  have  lacked  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness, they  have  lacked  maturity  in  righteous- 
ness and  strength.  There  has  been  but  one 
perfect  life  on  earth,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
life  was  the  efiiuence  of  its   righteousness, 


the  radiance  of  its  divinity.  Christ  had  all 
the  strength  of  the  heroic  fighters  for  tnitht 
without  a  touch  of  their  harshness  and  unlove- 
liness ;  he  had  all  the  courage  of  the  reform- 
ers, without  a  trace  of  their  narrowness  and 
lack  of  imagination ;  he  had  all  the  calmness 
of  the  truth-seeker,  without  a  touch  of  his 
indifference  to  individuals.  He  was  so  har- 
monious that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  him.  He  reverses  all  the  con- 
ceptions ot  the  saint,  the  hero,  and  the  great 
man  that  have  been  held  from  time  to  time; 
he  utterly  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
those  who  were  watching  for  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  im- 
perfect development,  with  its  confusions  of 
violence  with  force,  of  ruthlessness  with 
strength,  of  selfishness  with  genius,  that  we 
cannot  easily  reconcile  the  beauty  of  Christ's 
nature  with  its  immeasurable  resources. 
When  the  creative  artist  appeared  among  us, 
he  was  beautiful  because  he  was  divine.  His 
words  shared  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  in 
parable  and  teaching  he  associated  these 
forms  with  the  spiritual  life.  Birds  and 
fiowers  and  stars  are  as  much  at  home  in  his 
speech  as  in  the  air,  the  fields,  and  the  sky. 
In  gesture,  deed,  and  word ;  in  all  the  crises 
of  his  life  and  in  the  presence  of  all  men ;  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  in  death  and  in  resurrection, 
beauty  clothed  him  like  a  garment  As  he 
was  Truth,  so  was  he  Beauty;  for  truth, 
when  it  ascends  to  the  highest  stage  and 
finds  its  final  expression,  is  beauty. 

In  beautiful  forms,  therefore,  the  soul 
« craves  the  image  of  its  own  beauty  and  the 
emblems  of  its  own  immortality."  This  crav- 
ing is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  often 
unintelligent ;  it  is  instinctive  in  all  men  who 
have  any  spiritual  vitality;  and  there  are 
many  to  whom  ugly  and  inharmonious  sur- 
roundings bring  something  very  like  physical 
pain.  Sin  in  all  its  forms  is  hideous;  it 
never  wears  beauty  save  as  a  mask,  and 
never  can  wear  it  long.  In  the  exact  degree 
in  which  we  hate  sin  do  we  long  for  the  beauty 
of  holiness ;  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  we 
long  for  perfection  do  we  crave  that  beauty 
in  form,  manner,  and  life  about  us  whidi 
shall  correspond  with  the  inner  vision.  And 
so  long  as  we  are  denied  that  harmony  are 
we  driven  back  upon  ourselves  and  become 
the  prey  of  that  dissatisfaction  which  always 
springs  out  of  discord.  When  we  come  upon 
perfect  beauty  in  any  form,  a  sudden  thrill 
warns  us  that  we  are  facing  one  of  those  last 
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perfect  touches  in  which  an  idea,  a  vision,  an 
experience,  is  born  into  and  vitalizes  a  form. 
So  in  all  the  greatest  art  we  seem  to  find  our- 
selves ;  and  in  finding  ourselves  we  instinct- 
ively confer  immortality  upon  the  form  which 
shares  our  life.  An  artist  pours  his  life  into 
his  book,  his  statue,  his  building,  his  painting, 
withHhe  conviction  that  he  has  laid  up  for  him- 
self that  fame  which  is  the  human  synonym  for 
immortality ;  and  men  guard  and  cherish  the 
perfect  work  because,  being  perfect,  they  are 
persuaded  that  it  must  endure.  So  the  mar- 
bles remain  though  the  Greeks  are  gone ;  the 
Madonna  survives  though  Raphael  has  de- 
parted ;  the  Fifth  Symphony  speaks  though 
Beethoven  is  silent;  Westminster  abides 
though  its  builders  have  perished.  In  its 
art  the  race  sees  the  visible  emblemt  of  its 
immortality. 


The  Spectator 

While  the  Spectator's  point  of  view  is 
usually  cosmopolitan,  he  at  times  forgets 
himself  and  makes  discoveries,  in  the  manner 
of  a  provincial ;  for  a  true  cosmopolite  never 
discovers  anything — he  knows  it  already.  A 
cosmopolite  would  have  known,  for  instance, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  Nation's 
capital  doesn't  necessarily  premise  an  inter- 
est in  public  questions;  the  Spectator,  in  his 
provincial  mood,  fancied  that  everybody  in 
Washirgton  would  at  this  time  be  talking 
about  Expansion.  He  was  cruelly  disillu- 
sionized in  ills  first  interview  in  the  govern- 
mental city.  This  was  witlf  a  colored  barber. 
The  Spectator  found  that  the  gentleman  of 
the  loquacious  craft  knew  nothing  and  cared 
less  about  the  Philippine  question,  but  was 
full  of  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  about  a 
recent  prize-fight!  Verily  that  was  a  sage 
remark  of  one  of  the  old  Edinburgh  review- 
ers, that  the  stupidest  yokel  in  the  dullest 
English  village,  while  he  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  Premier,  could  always  be 
depended  upon  to  answer  a  challenge  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  champion  bruiser  of  the 
day  1 

This  air  of  indifference  as  to  governmental 
problems  seems  not  only  to  pervade  Wash- 
ington "  society  "  (and  in  social  groups  whose 
tone  is  so  largely  given  by  the  official  class 
this  is  perhaps  only  carrying  out  the  rule  that 
in  polite  conversation  one  should  "  sink  the 
shop  "),  but  to  permeate  also  the  atmosphere 


of  the  Capitol  itself.  The  Spectator  was 
present  on  an  afternoon  when  a  fire-eating 
Senator — no,  the  breed  is  extinct — but  when 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
gave  his  views  upon  the  presumably  all- 
absorbing  topic.  His  speech  was  a  good 
one,  as  speeches  go  in  these  days,  but  it 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  his  fellow-Senators.  What  a 
tr3ring  position  for  an  orator  to  occupy  I 
With  his  back  to  his  real  auditors,  the  crowd 
of  tourists  and  visiting  constituents  in  the 
gallery,  the  Senator  addresses  a  Chairman 
who  has  a  genius  for  keeping  trade  of  the 
proceedings  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye 
while  apparently  oblivious  to  everything  but 
the  messenger  or  page  or  Senator  who  may 
be  whispering  to  him  at  a  given  moment 
The  Senator's  colleague  at  the  next  desk  is 
working  away  at  his  correspondence  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  in  his  private  office.  Just 
across  the  aisle  is  a  famous  silent  statesman, 
who  scarcely  ever,  while  in  the  Senate,  opens 
his  mouth  for  publication,  but  whose  much- 
caricatured  lineaments  show  considerable 
animation  now  as  he  is  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  Senatorial  friend.  Are 
these  men  political  foes  of  the  speaker,  and 
do  they  take  this  means  of  showing  their  con- 
tempt for  him  ?  No,  for  there  is  a  tall,  hoary- 
headed,  genial-looking  man  who  ought  to  be 
delightedly  listening  to  the  speaker,  for  the 
two  men's  views  on  this  question,  though  not 
their  politics  generally,  coincide;  instead,  he 
is  deep  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Congressional 
Record  "  which  has  just  been  laid  on  his  desk. 
Perhaps  he  is  reading  his  own  speech  of  the 
day  before — a  much  more  interesting  one,  of 
course,  than  any  that  will  be  in  to-morrow's 
"  Record  "  1  Or  is  this  merely  another  evi- 
dence of  the  superior  potency  of  the  printed 
page  in  these  last  days,  and  do  Senators 
speak  only  that  their  words  may  be  read  ? 


But  there  are  some  Senators  who  are  lis- 
tening. That  "littie  giant"  there— legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  littie  giant  of  other  days, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas — with  the  mass  of 
black  hair  crowning  the  heavy  head,  who 
would  be  a  distinguished-looking  man  indeed 
if  he  were  only  a  foot  or  two  taller — he  is 
listening  intently  to  the  speaker.  Just  as  the 
latter  has  said,  **We  should  have  to  train 
these  Malays  to  wear  shirts  and  breeches  to 
get  much  trade  out  of  them,"  a  sally  which 
evokes  a  smile  from  the  gallery  but  other- 
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wise  falls  on  stony  soil,  this  Senatorial  lis- 
tener appeals  to  the  Chair  for  less  noise. 
The  Chair  immediately  requests  that  **  Sena- 
tors will  please  not  talk  in  audible  toners/'  so 
that  the  speaker  may  be  heard — by  his  friend 
and  the  two  or  three  others  who  wish  to  hear 
himl 

The  South  Carolinian  cleverly  counters 
on  his  Puritan  friend  from  Connecticut, 
who  has  justified  Anglo-Saxon  domination 
in  tropical  countries,  by  thanking  him  ironi- 
cally for  proving  the  "  divine  right  of  the 
Caucasian  to  govern  the  inferior  races  ^' — a 
doctrme,  he  intimates,  which  has  not  al- 
wajTS  been  upheld  in  Connecticut.  .Truly  it 
seems  that  changing  conditions  bring  about 
strange  political  affiliations — as  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  crosses  over,  a 
little  later,  from  his  side  of  the  chamber 
and  beams  genially  upon  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  and  Georgia  as  he  exchanges  a 
pleasant  word  with  them.  The  day  may  not 
be  far  off,  muses  the  Spectator,  when  that 
other  tall,  bespectacled  Senator,  who  carried  a 
musket  in  the  Union  army  through  the  war, 
may  be  marching  side  by  side  in  the  political 
ranks  with  the  man  who  just  now  hobbles 
into  his  seat  minus  the  leg  which  he  gave  to 
the  secession  cause.  And  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  coalescence  on  the  part  even  of  expan- 
sionists and  anti-expansionists  in  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  former  that  the  Filipinos  are 
not  to  be  governed  permanently  against  their 
consent,  and  of  one  of  the  latter  that  he  is 
himself  a  sort  of  expansionist  after  all — so 
far  as  North  America  and  its  islands  are 
concerned. 


These  speakers  are  not  scholarly  men,  as 
a  rule;  they  are  practical,  successful  men  of 
affairs  with  a  knack  of  ready  expression. 
The  fact  that  one  of  them  speaks  of  **a 
stupend-u-ous  blunder "  of  '*  this  au'gust 
body  "  in  dealing  with  the  ♦*  Philip-pyne  Isl- 
ands "  does  not  lessen  the  rough  effectiveness 
of  his  sarcasm  about  expecting  to  see  **  one 
section  of  this  chamber  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  Malays  and  Chinese.*'  And  these 
great  ones  are  very  human,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  the  assumptions  of  Senatorial  dignity. 
They  like  to  have  their  fellow-Senators  gather 
around  them  and  shake  hands  in  congratula- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  effort  which  has 
apparently  been  so  little  heeded.  They  even 
cast  an  occasional  glance  up  into  the  visitors' 


gallery  to  see  who  may  be  there  and  what  is 
the  effect  of  their  periods.  Really,  the  secret 
of  the  indifference  of  the  Senators  to  speech- 
making  must  be  that  they  are  '<just  like 
folks."  An  afternoon  spent  in  the  gallery 
listening  to  able  pleas  for  and  against  ex- 
pansion or  on  any  other  subject  is  apt  to 
bring  a  slight  sense  of  weariness  even  to  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  on  the  lyceum 
system ;  and  when  one  remembers  that  Sena- 
tors have  to  endure  this  thing  day  after  day, 
and  each  of  them  with  the  superadded  distress 
of  the  consciousness  that  he  could  make 
a  much  better  speech  himself  on  the  same 
subject,  one  does  not  wonder  that  they  go 
about  their  business  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  *'  So-and-so  is  talking  again.*'  Undoubt- 
edly they  feel  that  to  sit  idly  and  listen  to  ail 
the  talk  would  be  maddening ;  so  there  is  a 
tacit  understanding  that  each  shall  go  on 
with  his  own  work  and  no  speaker  is  to  be 
offended  becaui^e  he  does  not  command  the 
attention  of  his  peers. 

The  fact  is,  that  where  there  is  great  facility 
of  speech  and  opportunity  of  exercising  i^ 
men  learn  to  take  speech-making  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  gets  to  be  so  easy,  indeed,  for 
the  public  man  to  *'  think  on  his  feet ''  that 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  he  seldom  puts  much 
work  into  this  kind  of  thinking.  An  epigram 
circulated  a  lew  years  ago  at  the  expense  of 
a  serious  but  wordy  Senator  was  to  the  effect 

that  '*  the  Senator  from manages  to  do 

so  much  outside  work  because  he  always  rests 
his  mind  while  speaking  in  Congress."  And 
possibly  the  air  of  indifference  to  one  another 
is  only  a  whimsical  affectation,  as  who  should 
say,  "  I  must  dissemble  my  real  amiability, 
and  present  a  stem  front  to  the  insidious 
advances  of  my  country's  enemies,  the  wicked 
fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  foolish  ones  on  this."  Outward  deference 
would  perhaps  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature  in  a  land  where  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  are  endowed  with  a  certain  inaliena- 
ble sense  of  humor !  The  Spectator  supposes 
that  if  he  could  be  carried,  by  some  Arabian 
magic  carpet,  into  a  Senator's  chair,  he  would 
do  very  much  as  his  neighbors  did;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Spectator  in  the 
gallery,  he  thinks  that  if  he  were  a  Senator 
he  would  be  so  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  his  colleagues  tiiat  he  would  treat  them 
with  the  courtesy  that  they  would  expect  from 
and  accord  to  gentlemen  in  private  life. 


The  Dread  of  Expansion 

By  John  Bach  McMaster 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsyhrania 


WHENEVER  our  countrymen  have 
been  called  upon  to  consider  the 
question  of  acquiring  more  terri- 
tory, the  opponents  of  expansion  have  in- 
variably met  the  issue  with  two  classes  of 
arguments :  those  intended  to  prove  the  in- 
expediency or  folly  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  those  designed  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  somewhere  a  natural  boundary  beyond 
which  the  Republic  ought  not  to  go;  that  the 
natural  limit  had  already  been  reached,  and 
that  to  cross  it  was  to  doom  the  Republic  to 
certain  ruin,  because  it  is  not  possible  for 
such  a  government  as  ours  to  control  and 
govern  far-away  States. 

The  expansion  of  our  country  began  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  in 
1803.  The  region  was,  indeed,  an  unknown 
wilderness.  The  eastern  boundary  was  the 
Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  31^ 
north  latitude ;  but  where  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  was  nobody  knew,  and  what  the 
boundary  was  below  3 1  ^  was  long  unsettled. 
The  south  boundary  was  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
but  whether  it  extended  east  to  the  Perdido 
and  westward  to  the  Sabine  or  the  Rio 
Grande  was  not  determined  for  many  years. 
The  mountains,  wherever  they  might  be,  lim- 
ited the  Province  on  the  west,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain,  wherever  they  might 
be,  bounded  it  on  the  north.  Knowledge  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country 
was  as  vague  as  its  bounds,  and  why  Mr. 
Jefferson  wanted  such  a  desert  was  hard  to 
see.  **  As  to  Louisiana,**  said  a  Senator 
when  the  treaty  of  purchase  was  under  de- 
bate, "  this  new,  immense,  unbounded  world, 
if  it  should  ever  be  incorporated  into  the 
Union  (which  I  have  no  idea  can  be  done 
without  altering  the  Constitution)  will  be 
the  greatest  curse  that  could  at  present  befall 
us.  It  may  be  productive  of  innumerable 
evils,  and  especially  of  one  I  fear  to  look 
upon.  Louisiana  must  and  will  become  set- 
tled if  we  hold  it,  and  with  the  very  popula- 
tion that  would  otherwise  occupy  part  of  our 
present  country.  Thus  our  citizens  will  be 
removed  to  the  immense  distance  of  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  where  they  will  scarcely  ever  feel  the 
rays  of  the  General  Government;  their  affec- 


tions will  be  alienated,  they  will  gradually 
begin  to  view  us  as  strangers,  they  will  form 
other  commercial  connections,  and  our  inter- 
est will  become  distinct  These,  with  other 
causes  that  human  wisdom  cannot  now 
foresee,  will  in  time  effect  a  separation,  and  I 
fear  our  bounds  may  be  fixed  nearer  to  our 
homes  than  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  have  already  territory  enough.  I  would 
rather  see  Louisiana  given  to  France,  to 
Spain,  to  any  nation  of  the  earth,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  ever  settle  within  its  limits,  than  to 
see  the  territory  sold  for  a  hundred  millions 
and  we  retain  the  sovereignty."  Anybody 
who  would  take  the  pains  to  examine  a  map 
could  see,  he  said,  that  the  natural  boundary 
of  the  United  States  on  the  west  was  the 
Mississippi  River. 

**  A  Republic  ought  not  to  be  too  exten- 
sive r*  was  the  reply.  «*  What  is  the  stand- 
ard of  extent  for  a  Republic  ?  Our  boundary 
already  too  extensive!  Is  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  restrained  by  watercourses?  Is  she 
governed  by  geographical  limits?  Is  her 
dominion  on  this  continent  to  stop  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi?  No  dangers 
wait  upon  our  Republic  because  of  its  extent 
The  American  people  too  well  know  the  art 
of  governing  and  of  being  governed.  The 
day  is  indeed  remote  when  our  people  will 
be  drawn  in  any  considerable  numbers  over 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
decide  on  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  make  the  acquisition.  The  time 
and  manner  of  disposing  of  it  may  be  left  to 
posterity." 

Happily  for  us,  the  expansionists  prevailed, 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  magnificent 
domain  called  Louisiana  became  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  dispute  was 
not  ended.  The  right  to  expand,  the  right 
to  acquire  territory  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  as  they  were  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  continued  to  be  denied. 
The  bounds  of  our  country,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  set  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1783.  They  were,  on  the  west,  the 
Mississippi  River ;  on  the  north,  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain;  on  the   south,  the 
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thirty-first  degree  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Apalachicola :  the  Apalachicola  to 
the  Flint;  a  line  from  the  Ftint  to  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  by  it  to  the  sea.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  such  it 
must  remain.  If  the  framers  of  f'at  in- 
s  rument  had  intended  that  the  area  of  our 
country  should,  some  time  in  the  future,  be 
expanded,  they  would  have  said  so  in  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Constitution  does  not 
contain  one  word  from  which  the  right  to 
acquire  foreign  soil  can  even  be  deduced. 
The  phrase, "  Congress  may  admit  new  States 
into  this  Union,"  means  this  Union  as  it  was 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
new  States  that  may  be  admitted  must  be 
made  on  the  soil  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  position  of  the  anti-expatsionist  was 
well  set  forth  in  1 8 11  by  Josiah  Quincy. 
The  question  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union.  It  was  the  first 
State  to  be  formed  from  territory  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  brought  up  the  question,  Has 
Congress  the  power  to  expand  the  area  of 
«'  this  Union  ''  indefinitely  by  admitting  States 
lyicg  without  the  limits  of  **  this  Union**  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  ?  Said 
Mr.  Quincy : 

This  bill  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  passed 
has  this  assumed  principle  for  its  basis  :  that  the 
three  branches  of  this  nationil  government,  with- 
out recurrence  to  conventions  of  the  people  in 
the  States,  or  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
are  authorized  to  admit  new  partners  to  a  share 
of  the  political  power  in  countries  out  of  the 
original  limits  of  the  United  States.  Now  this 
assumed  principle  I  maintain  to  be  altogether 
without  any  sanction  of  the  Constitution.  I  de- 
claie  it  to  be  a  manifest  and  atrocious  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  of  a  nature  dissolving,  according 
to  undeniable  principles  of  moral  law,  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  national  compact,  and  leading  to  all 
the  a¥rful  consequences  which  flow  from  such  a 
state  of  things.  .  .  .  Touching  the  general  nature 
of  (he  instrument  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  there  is  no  obscurity.  It  has  no 
fabled  descent,  like  the  palladiums  of  ancient 
Troy,  from  the  heavens.  Its  origin  is  not  con- 
fused by  the  mists  of  time,  nor  hidden  by  the 
darkness  of  past,  unexplored  ages.  It  ^s  the 
fabric  of  our  day.  Some  now  living  had  a  share 
in  its  construction.  All  of  us  stood  by  and  saw 
the  rising  of  the  edifice.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  nature.  It  is  a  political  compact.  By 
whom?  and  about  what?  The  preamble  will 
answer  these  questions.  ...  It  is  we  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  ourselves  and  our 
]>osterity;  not  for  the  people  of  Louisiana,  nor 
for  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Canada. 
None  of  these  enter  into  the  scope  of  the  instru- 


ment.   It  embraces  only  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  went  on  to  show  who  were 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  what 
were  the  permanent  bounds  of  their  country ; 
and,  having  shown  this,  he  sought  to  prove 
that  not  only  had  no  power  been  given  to 
Congress  to  admit  States  out  of  the  original 
bounds,  but  that  the  idea  of  so  doing  had  not 
even  occurred  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  not  madmen.  They  bad 
not  taken  degrees  at  the  hospital  of  idiocy.  I 
have  heard,  said  he,  of  six  States,  and  some 
say  more,  that  will  surely  be  formed  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
the  day  is  coming  when  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  will  be  far  t^  the  east  of  the  center  of 
empire.  *<  It  is  impossible  such  a  power  could 
be  granted."  It  was  not  for  these  men  that 
our  fathers  fought.  1 1  was  not  for  them  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  You  have  no 
right,  he  argued,  to  throw  the  liberties  and 
property  of  this  people  into  hotch-potch 
with  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with 
the  mixed,  though  more  respectable,  race  of 
Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans  who  bask  on 
the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the  Northern 
and  Atlantic  States  will,  or  ought  to,  look 
with  patience  and  see  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  Red  River  and  Missouri 
pouring  themselves  on  this  and  the  other 
floor,  managing  the  a£Fairs  of  a  seaboard 
1,500  miles  at  least  from  their  residence? 
The  bill,  he  asserted,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death- 
blow to  the  Constitution. 

The  bill,  however,  was  passed,  and  the  Con- 
stitution still  lives,  though  twenty  States  lyin^ 
without  the  original  limits  of  our  country  have 
since  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Scarcely  was  Louisiana  secured  when  an 
expedition,  long  preparing  near  St  Louis,  set 
off,  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  far  Northwest  and 
find  a  path,  if  possible,  to  the  Pacific.  Early 
in  May,  1804,  the  party  left  St.  Lcuis,  then 
a  frontier  town  of  log  cabins,  made  its  way 
up  the  Missouri  to  what  is  now  North 
Dakota,  passed  the  winter  with  the  Mandan 
Indians,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1805  reached  the  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Colum- 
bia, and  went  down  that  river  to  the  Pacific. 

By  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by  Cap- 
tain Gray  ia  1 792,  we  were  entitled  to  all  the 
territory  drained  by  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries.   The  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Qark 
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added  to  our  first  claim,  based  on  discovery, 
a  second  based  on  exploration ;  and  to  these 
the  little  fur>trading  posts  planted  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  named  Astoria  in  his  honor,  added  a 
third  claim  resting  on  occupation. 

But  the  fur-traders  of  British  America 
were  as  alive  to  the  value  of  the  far  North- 
west as  the  fur-traders  of  the  United  States. 
They,  too,  came  hurrying  to  the  Columbia, 
and  when  the  second  war  with  Great  Bntain 
ended,  no  question  was  more  difficult  of  set- 
tlement than  the  rights  of  the  two  powers  in  the 
Oregon  country.  No  settlement  was,  there- 
fore, attempted ;  but  in  the  Convention  of 
1818  it  was  stipulated  that  for  ten  years  to 
come  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
should  be  held  under  joint  occupation  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Ere  the  time  limit  expired,  however,  Ore- 
gon began  to  receive  definite  metes  and 
bounds.  Our  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819 
bounded  it  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of 
forty-two  degrees.  Three  years  later  Russia 
startled  the  two  claimants  by  giving  Oregon 
the  parallel  of  fifty-one  degrees  as  a  boundary 
on  the  north.  But  negotiations  pushed  the 
line  further  toward  the  pole,  and  by  our 
treaty  with  Russia  in  1824  we  agreed  to 
accept  54*^  40'  as  the  northern  limit  The 
dispute  with  Russia,  the  exclusion  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Pacific  Coast  save 
between  42^  and  54^  40',  and  the  approach- 
ing expiration  of  joint  occupation  gave  to 
the  Oregon  c^ountry  a  new  importance,  and 
Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  in  December, 
1824,  urged  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
A  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  mili- 
tary post  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  establish  a  terri- 
torial government,  a  port  of  entry,  and 
appoint  the  necessary  officials  whenever,  in 
his  opinion,  it  became  expedient  so  to  do, 
was  accordiogly  passed  by  the  House,  and 
sent  to  the  Senate.  The  bill  apparently  did 
nothing  more  than  provide  for  the  occupa- 
tion and  government  of  a  tract  of  country. 
But  back  of  it  lay  a  question  of  expansion. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  do  this  ?  Was  it  ex- 
pedient to  take  Oregon  ?  What  earthly  use 
could  it  be  to  us  if  we  did  take  it?  w'ere  the 
questions  asked  on  all  hands.  Those  who 
favored  expansion  had  much  to  say  of  the 
future  importance  to  the  United  States  of  a 
foothold  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  They 
foretold  commerce  with  China  and  Japan; 


they  held  up  the  value  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain fur  trade;  they  dwelt  at  great  length 
on  the  importance  of  excluding  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  from  the  rear  of  the  territory  we 
already  possessed,  and  on  the  beneficial 
effects  ownership  of  Oregon  would  have  on 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  times 
to  come.  Those  who  opposed  expansion 
declared  that  the  Union  was  already  too 
large ;  that  we  could  never  govern  a  country 
so  far  away ;  that  commercial  communication 
with  the  Pacific  was  impossible ;  that  Oregon 
could  never  be  anything  but  a  colony ;  that 
we  ought  never  to  hold  colonies,  and  that 
Oregon  could  never  become  a  State.  The 
debaters  on  each  side  were  many  and  able ; 
but  the  two  views  were  best  stated  by  Mr. 
Dickerson,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
by  Mr.  Benton,  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dickerson  began  by  asserting  that  we 
had  never  yet  extended  our  laws  over  a  piece 
of  territory  unless  it  was  ultimately  to  be 
made  into  a  State;  that  Oregon  could  never 
become  a  State ;  that  it  must  therefore  be- 
come a  colony,  and  that  a  colonization  sys- 
tem was  something  the  United  States  had 
never  yet  adopted,  and  he  hoped  never  would 
adopt  *'  Is  this  Territory  of  Oregon  ever 
to  become  a  State?  a  member  of  this  Union? 
Never ;  the  Union  is  already  too  extensive." 
The  distance,  said  he,  from  Washington  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  4,650  miles. 
A  Member  of  Congress  coming  from  Oregon 
would  therefore  have  to  travel  9,300  miles, 
and  this,  at  $8  for  each  ^0  miles — the  sum 
allowed  by  law  to  Congressmen — would  make 
his  jouroey  cost  the  Government  $3,720. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  ought  to  see  his 
constituents  once  a  year.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  were  to  travel  thirty  miles 
a  day  steadily  he  would  spend  306  days  in 
coming  to  the  seat  of  government  and  return- 
ing to  his  home.  *'  If  he  were  to  lie  by  on 
Sundays,  the  journey  would  require  350  days, 
and  leave  him  each  year  just  two  weeks  to 
spend  in  Washington.  Yet  a  young  and  able- 
bodied  Senator  might  travel  from  Oregon  to 
Washington  and  back  once  a  year,  but  he 
could  do  nothing  else.  It  would  be  more  ex- 
peditious to  come  by  water  round  Cape  Horn, 
or  pass  through  Behring  Straits,  round  the 
north  coast  of  this  continent,  to  Baffin's  Bay, 
to  Davis  Straits,  to  the  Atlantic,  and  so  on  to 
Washington.  It  is  true,  this  passage  is  not 
yet  discovered,  except  in  the  maps.  But  it 
will  be  before  Oregon  is  a  State." 

Having  proved  that  Oregon  could  never 
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become  a  State,  Mr.  Dickerson  went  on  to 
show  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  it  a 
colony.  «« Have  we,"  he  asked,  "  a  surplus 
population  that  we  wish  to  send  from  our 
country  ?  Have  we  not  hundreds  of  millions 
of  acres  of  fertile  lands  within  the  limits  of 
our  present  States  and  Territories  still  unoc- 
cupied for  want  of  a  population  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  ?  Shall  we,  then,  hold  induce- 
ments to  our  children  to  seek  settlements  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  earth  ?  If  we  plant 
a  colony  in  Oregon,  we  must  protect  it,  and 
that,  too,  at  an  enormous  expense.  And 
what  advantage  can  we  expect  in  return? 
Absolutely  noi^e.  We  will,  in  fact,  make  a 
vulnerable  point  where  our  enemy  can  easily 
reach  us,  and  where  we  cannot  possibly  de- 
fend ourselves.  Would  to  heaven  there  were 
a  perpetual  decree  securing  to  the  Indians 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  country  they 
now  enjoy,  and  a  vast  deal  more  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains!  Viewed  as  a  fron- 
tier, it  might  prove  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too 
great  an  extension  ot  our  population  west- 
ward. But  as  the  home  of  the  civilized 
white  man  it  was  of  no  value.''  Let  the 
Indians  have  it,  then,  and  Oregon  with  it 
That  would  be  promoting  in  a  most  signal 
manner  the  course  of  humanity.  That  would 
be  the  very  best  use  to  which  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  could  be  put;  the  very  worst 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Of  all  the  Senators  who  listened  to  Mr.  Dick- 
erson's  speech  the  wildest  Jingo  was  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  of  Missouri.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  men  whose  confidence  in  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  the  people  is  never 
shaken.  He  believed  in  his  country,  in  her 
institutions,  in  her  mission,  and  in  the  capac- 
ity of  her  people  to  accomplish  that  mission ; 
but  he,  too,  doubted  the  expediency  of  per- 
manently holding  Oregon.  "  This  Republic," 
said  he,  **  should  have  limits.  The  present 
occasion  does  not  require  me  to  say  where 
those  limits  should  be  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south.  Westward  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  a  natural  and  everlasting 
boundary.  Along  the  back  of  this  ridge 
the  westward  limit  of  this  Republic  should 
be  drawn,  and  the  statue  of  the  fabled  god. 
Terminus,  should  be  raised  upon  its  highest 
peak  never  to  be  thrown  down.  In  planting 
the  seed  of  a  new  power  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  should  be  well  understood 


that,  when  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself,  the  new  government  should  part  from 
the  Mother  Empire  as  a  child  parts  from  its 
parents  at  the  age  of  manhood." 

Mr.  Benton's  idea  of  taking  Oregon,  plant- 
ing in  it  what  he  called  <*  the  seed  of  a  new 
power,"  to  become  in  time  a  new  republic, 
found  no  favor.  But  his  assertion  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  the  natural  limit  of 
the  United  States  on  the  west,  that  the  Re- 
public should  stop  at  their  summits,  passed 
almost  unchallenged.  The  bill  was  tabled  ; 
and  when  the  ten-year  period  of  joint  occupa- 
tion ended,  the  old  agreement  was  renewed 
without  time  limit,  and  was  continued  till  1846. 

Once,  indeed,  in  1843,  the  question  of  ex- 
pansion loomed  up  again  in  connection  with 
Oregon,  and  again  aroused  the  old  dread. 
The  Webster- Ashbur ton  treaty  oi  1842  had 
settled  many  a  standing  dispute.  But  not  a 
word  was  said  in  it  touching  the  ownership 
of  Oregon.  This  alarmed  and  displeased 
the  West,  and  a  bill  to  organize  Oregon  as  a 
Territory  was  soon  before  the  Senate. 

The  spokesman  of  the  anti-imperialists  of 
that  day  was  Mr.  McDuffie,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  South  Carolina.  He  belonged  to 
that  advanced  school  of  American  politicians 
who  believed  that,  after  all,  the  natural,  God- 
given  limit  of  the  United  States  was  not  the 
Mississippi  but  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There 
must,  indeed,  be  a  limit  somewhere.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  Republic  such  as 
ours  could  keep  on  growing  and  growing, 
and  not  fall  to  pieces.  The  greed  of  man 
would  of  course  find  no  limit  But  Nature 
had  reared  one,  and  it  was  well  this  side  of 
Oregon.     Said  Mr.  McDuffie: 

What  do  we  want  with  this  territory  ?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  What  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  eur  taking  possession  of  it  ?  What  is 
the  act  we  are  called  on  now  to  do  ?  Why,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  coloniaition, 
for  the  first  time  proposed  since  the  foundation 
of  this  Government  If  this  were  a  quesdon  of 
gradual,  and  continuous,  and  progressive  settle- 
ment ;  i£  the  territory  to  which  our  citizens  are 
invited  were  really  to  become  a  part  of  this  Union, 
it  would  present  a  very  different  question.  But, 
sir,  does  any  man  seriously  sappose  that  any 
State  which  can  be  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  or  any  of  the  inhabitable  ]>arts 
of  that  territory,  will  ever  become  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  ?  I  have  great  faith  (no 
one  has  greater)  in  the  power  of  the  repr^ 
sentative  principle  to  extend  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  I  confess  that,  even  in^  the  most 
sanguine  days  of  my  youth,  I  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  emoracing  within  the  same 
Government  people  living  five  thousand  miles 
apart.    But,  sir,  the  worthy  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  [Mr.  Woodburyl,  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered a  principle  much  more  potent  than  the 
representative  principle.  He  refers  you  to  steam, 
as  far  more  potent.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  elements,  or  powers,  or  organization  of  the 
principles  of  government  will  ever  be  changed  by 
steam.  Steam  1  How  are  we  to  apply  steam  in 
this  case  ?  Has  the  Senator  examined  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  ?  What  is  its  character  ? 
Why,  as  I  understand  it,  the  country  for  seven 
hundred  miles  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Is  uninhabitable ;  is  a  region  where  rain  never 
falls,  a  barren  sandy  soil.  On  the  other  side  (we 
have  it  from  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  sent  to 
explore  that  country  by  the  State  Department) 
there  are  three  successive  ridges  of  mountains  ex- 
tending towards  the  Pacific,  running  nearly  par- 
allel, and  totally  impassable,  except  in  certain 
parts,  where  there  are  gaps  or  depressions,  to 
be  reached  only  by  going  some  hundred  miles 
out  of  the  direct  course.  Well,  now,  what  are 
we  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  How  are  you 
going  to  apply  steam  ?  Have  you  made  anything 
like  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad  running 
from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ?  Why, 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  be  insufficient. 
You  would  have  to  tunnel  through  mountains 
five  or  sbc  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  is  true  they 
have  constructed  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Thames, 
but  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital.  With  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  and  a  depressed  and  suffering 
people,  to  talk  about  constructing  a  railroad  to 
the  western  shore  of  this  continent  manifests  a 
wild  spirit  of  adventure  which  I  never  expected 
to  hear  broached  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncalculating  meas- 
ures which  was  ever  brought  before  the  Senate. 
For  whose  benefit  are  we  bound  to  pass  it  ?  Who 
are  to  go  there,  along  the  lines  of  military  posts, 
and  take  possession  of  the  only  part  of  the  terri- 
tory fit  to  occupy — that  part  lying  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  a  strip  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in 
width  ?  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  rest  of 
the  territory  consists  of  mountains  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  lowlands  covered  with  stone  and 
volcanic  remains,  on  which  rain  never  falls  ex- 
cept during  the  spring.  Even  on  the  coast  no 
rain  falls  from  April  to  October,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  there  is  nothing  but  rain. 
Why,  sir,  oi  what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural 
purposes  ?  I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a 
pinch  of  snuff  for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to 
God  that  we  did  not  own  it.  I  wish  it  was  an 
impassable  barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intru- 
sion of  others.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
country.  Who  are  we  to  send  there  ?^  Do  you 
think  your  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?  God  forbid  1  If  any  man  who  is  to  go  to 
that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this  bill, 
was  my  child,  I  would  say  to  nim.  For  God's  sake, 
do  not  go  there.  You  will  not  better  your  con- 
dition. You  will  exchange  the  comforts  of  home, 
and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the  pains 
and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.  But  if  I 
had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  suck  as  made  him 
a  fit  subject  for  Botanv  Bay,  I  would  say,  In  the 
name  of  God,  go.  Tnis  is  my  estimate  of  the 
importAoce  of  the  settlement.    Now,  what  are 


we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  ?  In  what 
shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be  returned  ? 
When  are  we  to  get  any  revenue  fiom  the  citi- 
zens of  ours  who  go  to  that  distant  tenitory — 
3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government,  as  I 
have  it  from  the  Senator  of  Missouri?  What 
return  are  they  going  to  make  us  for  protecting 
them  with  military  posts,  at  an  expense  at  ihe 
outset  of  $20C,000,  and  swelling  hereafter  God 
knows  how  much — probably  equaling  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Florida  War. 

Sir,  does  any  man  suppose  that,  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  we  shall  derive  a  cent  of  revenue  ? 
I  put  it  to  the  Senate  ?  Is  there  a  man  here  who 
supposes  that  the  wealth  or  power  of  the  United 
States  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  one 
solitarv  cent  by  all  the  colonists  that  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  there  ?  No,  sir,  not  a 
cent.  Well,  now,  make  a  moderate  estimate; 
what  do  you  think  it  will  cost,  on  (he  scale  on 
which  you  set  out,  during  the  next  twenty  years  ? 
Whv,  if  you  get  off  with  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
it  will  be  about  what  any  reasonable  man  would 
consider  a  proper  estimate.  The  country  )s  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  warlike  savages.  It  is  a 
country  abounding  with  recesses  to  which  they 
can  retreat,  and  in  which  they  will  be  in- 
accessible; and  if  we  ever  get  to  war  with 
them  (and  we  knoW  by  experience  that  the 
most  ceitain  way  to  get  to  war  is  to  go  among 
them),  we  shall  find  another  Florida ;  and  every 
person  knows  what  the  expenses  of  that  unfortu- 
nate war  had  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  those 
who  foreboded  the  worst.  Sir,  I  venture  to  say 
that,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  there  is  not  a 
Congressional  district  in  this  Union  which  will 
not  be  more  valuable  to  the  United  States  than 
the  whole  of  this  territory.  It  never  can  be  of 
any  value  for  any  agricultural  purposes. 

1  do  not  wish  to  tempt  the  people  to  form 
settlements  there.  I  wish  this  to  be  a  great 
empire,  grown  up  by  the  natural  course  of  civil- 
ization and  the  natural  extension  of  population. 
I  tiiank  God  for  his  mercy  in  placing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there.  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  mountains,  we  would  have  been  already 
in  the  Pacific.  You  cannot  civilize  men,  if  they 
have  an  indefinite  extent  of  territorv  over  which 
to  spread  their  numbers;  for  so  long  as  they 
spread  their  numbers,  instead  of  becoming  civil- 
ized, they  become  semi-savage.  All  agree  that 
civilization  can  best  be  effected  when  the  country 
is  hedged  in  by  narrow  boundaries. 

But,  again,  the  prophet  of  evil  things  was 
mistaken ;  even  while  he  spoke  the  tide  of 
immigration  was  beginning  to  set  toward  the 
uninhabitable  country  which  lay  beyond  the 
impassable  mountains.  Whitman  bad  made 
his  famous  ride,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1 843,  he  rode  over  the  plains  to  Walla  Walla, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  wagons  heavy  with 
the  property  of  a  goodly  company  of  immi- 
grants went  with  him.  This  was  but  the 
vanguard,  and  seven  years  from  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  McDuffie  addressed  the  Senate, 
the  delegate  irom  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
was  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Love  Will  Have  Its  Way 

By  Charles  E.  Ogden 


IT  was  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  little  wooden  meeting- 
house stood  some  distance  back  from  the 
grass-grown  roadway,  nearly  surrounded  by 
forest  trees — the  native  oak,  pine,  and  beech. 
The  building  was  strongly  made,  and  bore 
the  imprint  of  the  hardy  builders  who  had 
come  into  the  wilderness  of  western  New 
York  to  worship  freely  and  to  conform  to  the 
tenets  of  their  own  peculiar  doctrines.  It 
was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  settlers  had 
gathered  to  worship.  It  was  their  custom  to 
worship  on  the  Hebrew  Sunday.  A  few  came 
in  wagons,  more  on  horseback,  and  quite  a 
number  walked  a  long  distance  to  be  present. 
The  warm  breath  of  the  June  air  rustled 
lightly  in  the  tree-tops,  and  fanned  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  in  little  groups  in  front  of  the 
building  awaiting  the  appearance  of  their 
prophet  and  preacher.  It  was  a  solemn  con- 
gregation, yet  there  was  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
Yankee  alertness  and  activity. 

These  people  came  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  woman  preacher,  who,  when 
in  a  trance,  had  received  a  mission,  as  she 
declared,  to  save  mankind  and  found  a  uni' 
versal  religion  upon  true  principles,  given  to 
her  by  revelation.  Many  had  flocked  to  her 
standard,  swayed  by  the  influence  of  her 
personal  magnetism.  Her  teachings  were 
simple,  and  founded  upon  the  ideas  of  the 
Quakers  and  Friends.  She  believed  the  end 
of  the  world  was  to  come  within  the  time  of 
her  generation,  and  insisted  that  the  saints 
under  her  guidance  should  neither  marry  nor 
give  in  marriage,  but  devote  their  time  more 
completely  to  spiritual  matters  than  they 
would  be  able  to  do  if  burdened  with  the 
care  of  children  and  multiplied  household 
duties.  She  wished  to  found  a  community 
where  worship  should  be  the  chief  matter  of 
importance,  and,  like  many  of  the  religious 
zealots  of  that  day,  she  drew  around  her  a 
band  of  followers  who  had  willingly  left  their 
homes  in  the  East  to  found  a  better  and 
purer  order  of  religion  unmolested  by  the 
sco£Es  and  jeers  of  the  unbelievers. 

She  styled  herself  the  "  Universal  Friend," 
and  it  was  for  her  that  the  crowd  about  the 
unpretentious  meeting*house  waited. 

After  a    time,  a    hushed    whisper    went 


around  among  the  faithful  that  their  leader 
was  coming,  and  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment toward  the  open  door  of  the  meeting- 
house. In  a  few  moments  they  were  seated 
on  the  benches  inside,  waiting  in  respectful  and 
solemn  silence  the  appearance  of  the  Friend. 

There  was  an  inspiration  in  the  scene  as 
she  approached  the  rough  building,  followed 
closely  by  two  young  women.  Only  an  occa- 
sional movement  among  the  horses  hitched 
under  the  trees,  or  the  call  of  some  mischiev- 
ous squirrel,  interrupted  the  intense  quiet  of 
the  place.  Was  there  nat  something  spiritual 
in  the  air,  rich  with  the  mellow  odor  of  the 
pines  and  the  perfume  of  the  sassafras,  as 
this  woman  made  her  way  along  the  path  to 
take  charge  of  her  flock  ? 

She  was  a  woman  not  far  from  forty,  tall, 
erect,  and  walking  with  the  firm  carriage  of 
one  accustomed  to  rule.  Her  face  bore  the 
stamp  of  strong  personality  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  attributes  of  her  own  powers.  She 
wore  a  long,  flowing  robe  of  dark  maroon 
color,  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
which  gave  to  her  the  additional  dignity  of 
ministerial  authority. 

When  she  entered  the  door  the  worshipers 
bowed  their  heads  in  silent  devotion,  and  she 
made  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
In  her  hands  she  clasped  a  small  Bible,  and 
when  she  had  turned  and  faced  the  people 
she  opened  it,  turned  the  leaves  until  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  passage  she  was  looking  for, 
and  began  to  read,  in  a  slow,  measured  tone, 
the  Fifty^first  Psalm.  At  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice  the  bowed  congregation  raised  their 
heads  and  gave  strict  attention  to  what  she 
was  reading.  When  she  had  finished  they 
again  lapsed  into  silence,  and  the  Friend, 
sitting  down  in  a  large  arm-chair,  bowed  her 
head  in  prayer.  For  a  long  time  they  re- 
mained in  this  prayerful  silence,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  stillness  save  the  wheezing  of 
some  of  the  elders  or  the  singing  of  the 
birds  among  the  trees. 

Presentiy,  as  if  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
grace,  the  Friend  rose  and  began  her  exhorta- 
tion. She  spoke  with  great  earnestness,  using 
frequent  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
urging  her  hearers  to  lives  of  purity  and 
self-denial,  continuing  at  great  length,   but 
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holding  the  interest  of  her  listeners  to  the  end. 
There  were  signs  of  deep  conviction  on  every 
side  as  she  closed  her  address,  and  as  the 
meeting  broke  up  each  person  present  sought 
the  coveted  privilege  of  shaking  hands  with 
the  Friend. 

«•  The  Lord  be  with  thee,"  was  her  solemn 
blessing  to  each  one  as  he  passed  before  her 
to  take  her  hand. 

After  the  Friend  had  taken  her  way  in 
silence  toward  her  home,  the  settlers  lingered 
to  discuss  their  affairs  and  exchange  the  gos- 
sip of  the  settlement 

"  Thy  crops  have  been  plentiful,  Silas  ?*' 
asked  a  stout-looking  settler  qf  a  young  man 
some  yesUrs  his  junior,  whose  clear-cut  face 
was  overcast  with  a  serious  look. 

"  Yea,  John,  I  have  been  blessed  even  be- 
yond my  deserts,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  un- 
grateful,'' replied  the  young  man,  turning  his 
eyes  toward  the  door  of  the  meeting-house 
with  an  auxious  expression. 

'*  And  thy  mother,  Silas,  is  she  as  well  as 
usual  ?  I  did  not  see  her  with  the  women 
tOKlay." 

«•  She  is  well,"  answered  the  young  man, 
still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  meeting-house, 
*'  but,"  he  added,  as  if  anxious  to  prolong  the 
conversation  so  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  remaining  until  all  were  out  of  the  build- 
ing, ''she  was  ill-inclined  to  come,  as  the 
brindle  cow  turned  sick'  this  morning,  and 
she  wished  to  care  for  it." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  there  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  little  wooden  building  a 
young  woman,  who  gave  a  hasty  glance  about 
her,  then  quickly  lowered  her  eyes,  and  made 
her  way  toward  the  road.  She  was  dressed  in 
the  simple  garb  of  the  Friends,  her  quiet, 
almost  somber,  bonnet  giving  her  a  quaint 
appearance,  but  rather  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  her  face.  The  young  man  approached 
her  with  nervous^eference. 

«  Art  thou  going  to  thy  home  ?"  he  asked, 
18  he  drew  near  to  her  side. 

*♦  Yea,  Silas,"  she  answered,  without  rais- 
ing her  eyes. 

•<  May  I  walk  with  thee  until  thou  comest 
to  where  the  road  turns  to  the  mill  ?"  he  said. 

''Thou  mayest,  Silas,"  she  replied,  her 
eyes  still  on  the  ground. 

They  continued  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  when  the  young  man  ventured  to  be- 
come more  communicative. 

"  Thou  hast  not  been  to  our  house  for  some 
days.  Mother  feared  lest  thou  wert  ill,  or 
that  some  of  the  family  were  not  well.'' 


'*  I  have  been  away,  Silas,  and  could  not 
come  to  tell  thy  mother.  Hast  thou  not 
heard  ?" 

"  I  had  not  heard  until  to-day,  Rebecca," 
he  began  soberly,  as  if  he  would  be  displeased 
if  he  dared ;  "  then  I  heard  it  from  one  of 
the  neighbors.  So  thou  intendest  to  take  up 
thy  residence  with  the  Friend,  dost  thou,  and 
serve  as  one  of  her  vestal  virgins  for  the 
remainder  of  thy  life,  dost  thou  ?"  he  asked, 
coming  to  the  matter  without  further  cir- 
cumlocution. 

She  walked  in  silence  for  a  time,  and  then 
answered  him,  without  elevating  her  eyes. 

'*  It  is  as  the  Lord,  directs,  Silas,  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  my  duty  s'::emeth  plain.  The  Friend 
hath  need  of  hund maids,  and  I  am  glad  to 
serve  her.  Dost  thou  not  think  the  oppor- 
tunity great  for  one  as  unworthy  as  I  am, 
Silas  r 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stooped  and  picked 
a  wild  rose  from  a  clump  of  bushes  growing 
by  the  wayside.  He  studied  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  her. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  he  said  slowly,  eying 
for  an  instant  the  sweet  face  turned  toward 
him,  as  she  took  the  rose.  "  Thou  art  young, 
Rebecca,  to  decide  in  such  a  matter.  If 
thou  shouldst  go  to  the  Friend,  we  will  greatly 
miss  thee." 

A  slight  roguish  sparkle  danced  in  her  gray 
eyes  for  an  instant,  but*  she  lowered-  them 
demurely,  and  again  walked  by  his  side  in 
silence. 

"  Does  the  Friend  need  thee,  Rebecca  ?" 
he  asked,  by  way  of  taking  up  the  subject 
again.    '<  Is  it  very  plain  to  thee  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is,  Silas.  I  am  unworthy,  but 
I  want  to  do  what  I  can." 

They  had  come  to  the  turn  in  the  road 
leading  to  her  father's  milL  He  came  very 
close  to  her  and  said,  earnestly : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  lose  faith  sometimes,  Re- 
becca. I  am  not  always  sure  that  a  woman's 
work  is  preaching,  aind  never  marrying;" 
and  then  he  added,  as  if  frightened  by  his 
boldness,  "  I  wish  I  were  better,  Rebecca." 

"  Thou  must  not  forget  the  true  doctrine, 
Silas,  nor  fail  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

"  Rebecca,"  he  began,  half  pleadingly,  "  I 
have  listened  to  the  teachings  of  the  Friend. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  live  in  accordance,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  sometimes.  I  have  thought 
of  thee  often  when  the  evening  was  coming 
on.  I  thought  of  thee  last  night,  Rebecca, 
as  I  sat  near  the  entrance  of  the  woods  bad 
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of  our  house  and  heard  the  clear,  sweet  song 
of  the  thrush.  Why  did  he  sing  but  for  joy 
that  he  was  mated  ?     Is  it  not  so  in  all  life  ?" 

<*Thou  must  not  talk  to  me  like  that, 
Silas/-  the  girl  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  hb  in 
serious  reproof.  **  I  cannot  consider  these 
things  now,  nor  shouldst  thou  think  of  them. 
We  arc  not  to  give  our  time  to  vain  ques- 
tionings.'* 

*'  Rebecca,  it  is  not  vain  questionings ;  it  is 
honest  doubt  Do  you  know,  Rebecca,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  much  of  thee  in  this 
way,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  I  must  tell 
thee  that  I  am  very  miserable  to  see  thee 
going  to  the  Friend.'* 

<<  Silas,*'  she  said  slowly,  trembling  a  little, 
*'  I  must  go  now.  They  will  be  waiting  for 
me  at  home.     I  bid  thee  good-night** 

She  tiu-ned  and  started  up  the  road  with- 
out waiting  for  him  to  say  more,  but  for  a 
moment  there  shone  from  under  that  prim 
Quaker  bonnet  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  full  of 
happiness  and  girlish  triumph.  If  Silas 
Hoxie  could  have  seen  them  diu-ing  that  brief 
interval,  he  might  have  carried  a  lighter  and 
more  hopeful  heart  home  to  the  care  of  the 
horses  and  to  the  other  work  of  the  evening. 

When  he  did  arrive  home,  he  was  thought- 
ful and  gloomy,  although  he  tried  to  appear 
cheerful  in  the  presence  of  his  mother.  With 
the  quick  intuition  of  a  mother*s  love,  she 
watched  him  go  about  his  work  in  a  more 
serious,  preoccupied  way  than  usual,  and  felt 
that  all  was  not  right.  For  several  days  she 
had  noticed  his  abstracted  manner,  and  with 
the  keen  instincts  of  her  sex  had  surmised 
the  truth  more  definitely  than  Silas  could 
have  imagined. 

This  night  she  followed  him  to  the  barn- 
yard, and  talked  to  him  while  he  was  milking 
the  cows.  She  knew  it  was  best  that  he 
should  be  occupied  with  something  while  she 
was  having  her  say. 

"  Didst  thou  enjoy  the  service  to-day  ?** 
she  began,  by  way  of  introduction. 

"  Yes,  mother,**  he  replied,  without  looking 
up  from  his  milking. 

"  Was  there  a  large  attendance  ?** 

"  Yes.** 

"  Did  the  Friend  speak  to  the  conviction 
of  many  hearts,  Silas  ?  * 

"She  did,  I  believe.** 

*'  And  to  thy  heart  Silas,  was  there  much 
comfort  and  consolation  ?** 

Whether  this  piece  of  strategic  maneuver- 
ing was  detected  by  Silas  or  not,  he  fell  into 
the  trap  readily  enough.     He  arose  from  the 


milking  with  the  three-l^;ged  stool  in  one 
hand  and  the  pail  of  foaming  milk  in  the 
other,  and  started  toward  the  barn-yard  gate, 
where  his  mother  stood  with  her  arms  folded 
across  the  top  of  the  fence. 

"  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  mother.  There 
is  much  I  do  not  understand.  Suppose  all 
the  world  followed  the  doctrine  of  this  woman, 
and  there  was  no  marrying?  It  is  not  sense. 
It  isn*t  reason — nor  Christianity.  That  is,*' 
he  added,  "  I  can*t  help  feehng  that  way 
sometimes.** 

Mrs.  Hoxie  did  not  seem  particularly 
troubled  by  the  independence  of  her  son*s 
views.  She  had  never  been  one  of  the 
strongest  believers  in  the  mission,  of  the 
Friend,  and  was  readily  influenced  by  the 
judgment  of  her  son.  The  idea  that  her  boy 
should  be  slighted  by  any  gitl,  no  matter  if 
upon  the  grounds  of  doctrinal  impropriety, 
shook  the  very  foundation  of  her  belief,  and 
did  more  to  shatter  her  faith  in  the  woman 
preacher  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

She  loosened  the  gate  and  patted  the  head 
of  the  cow  as  it  turned  and  sniffed  along  the 
fence.  When  Silas  had  passed  through  the 
gate,  she  latched  it  again,  and  walked  by  his 
side  toward  the  house. 

"  What  put  these  notions  into  thy  head  ?"' 
she  asked,  her  mind  s.ill  on  the  subject. 

He  glanced  up  at  her  quickly,  as  if  to 
learn  whether  she  bad  surmistd  the  true 
reason,  but  she  was  looking  straight  ahead. 

**  I  don't  know,**  he  answered.  "  I  suppose 
it*s  because  I  can^t  help  thinking.  Most 
likely  it*s  not  right  to  feel  so,  but  a  man  roust 
do  some  of  his  own  thinking  sometimes.'* 

"  Was  Rebecca  Lawrence  at  the  meeting, 
Silas  ?"  came  the  next  question,  bluntly. 

"  She  was,  mother." 

"  Didst  thou  speak  with  her?" 

*'  I  did.  I  walked  with  her  until  we  reached 
the  turn  to  her  house.  She  is  going  to  be- 
come a  resident  with  the  Friend,  and  one  of 
her  disciples.** 

"What  dost  thou  think  of  that,  Silas .>*' 
the  mother  asked,  eying  him  narrowly,  as 
she  lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door. 

"  What  difference  can  it  make  to  me,  moth- 
er ?*'  he  asked  in  return,  as  he  set  the  milk- 
pail  on  the  kitchen  table.  Then,  without 
saying  any  more,  he  went  out  of  the  room 
and  back  to  the  barn. 

The  next  worship  day  found  Silas  again 
among  the  number  of  worshipers  at  the 
small  wooden  meeting-hotise.  His  mother 
was  there  also,  and  as  soon  as  the  services 
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were  ended  she  separated  herself  from  the 
women  and  joined  her  son,  not  even  waiting 
for  the  formal  handshaking  with  the  Friend. 

Silas  seemed  inclined  to  linger,  as  he  had 
on  the  previous  day  of  worship,  and  he  was 
keeping  a  furtive  glance  on  the  open  door 
when  his  mother  came  up  to  him. 

^  Tnou  needst  not  wait,  Silas,*'  she  whis- 
pered, as  she  reached  his  side ;  ^  she  came 
with  the  Friend  and  will  return  with  her. 
Thou  hadst  better  come  with  me.*' 

He  took  his  place  by  her  side  and  started 
on  toward  the  road ;  but  she  had  not  goae 
more  than  a  step  or  two  when  a  woman 
stopped  her  and  kept  them  waiting  for  a  few 
moments  to  answer  some  neighborly  inquiries. 
During  that  time  the  Friend,  dressed  in  the 
same  attire  as  on  the  previous  day  of  worship, 
came  out  of  the  building  and  passed  by  them. 
She  was  followed,  as  before,  by  two  young 
women — and  to-day  Rebecca  Lawrence  was 
one  of  them. 

*«^he's  done  it,  Silas,*'  the  woman  said  to 
her  son,  as  they  started  along  the  road  to 
their  home.  *<  Yes,*'  she  added  to  herself, 
spitefully,  "  she's  done  it,  and  it's  nothing  to 
her  credit,  either,  as  I  can  see,  to  throw  over 
a  young  man  who  is  every  bit  as  good  as  she, 
even  if  the  Friend  doesn*t  like  marrying." 

"  Thou  must  not  judge  harshly,  mother," 
he  said  to  her,  gravely,  and  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  <<  I  guess  we  are  heretics,  both 
of  us." 

^  I  don't  care  if  I  am  a  heretic,  Silas.  It 
doesn't  seem  nature,  nor  common  sense,  to  le\ 
young  people  grow  old  wkh  no  thought  of 
sparkin*,  nor  weddin's.  I  guess,'*  she  added, 
doggedly,  <<  the  Lord  never  intended  it  -that 
way." 

She  lapsed  into  silence  after  that,  and  Silas 
did  not  venture  to  break  the  peace.  So  they 
strode  silently  home,  mother  and  son,  the  one 
angry  and  resentful  at  the  cause  of  her  son's 
trouble,  the  other  stem  and  morose  and  full 
of  many  doubts. 

Several da3rs  afterwards  Silas  Hoxie  started 
out  bright  and  early  with  a  grist  of  wheat  for 
the  Lawrence  mill.  The  morning  was  clear 
and  crisp,  and  the  young  man  felt  the  ex- 
hilarating influence  of  the  expanding  day. 
He  whistled  softly  a  plain  nursery  ballad  his 
mother  had  hummed  into  his  raUier  unmusi- 
cal head,  and  he  expertly  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  backs  of  the  oxen  with  a  merry 
**  gee  "  or  **  haw  "  at  the  end  of  each  stanza. 
Suddenly  a  vision  coming  down  the  road 
attracted  his  attention. 


(«  Drivinc^  away  the  heifer,  hey  ?"  he  mut- 
tered.  <'  What  can  that  be  for  ?  I  know  her 
father  gave  it  to  her,  but  it  can't  be  that  the 
Friend  would  demand  that,  too." 

The  object  of  his  attention  was  none  other 
than  Rebecca  Lawrence,  who  was  coming 
along  the  road,  driving  ahead  of  her  a  young 
heifer. 

When  she  saw  who  was  coming,  she 
appeared  greatly  disconcerted.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  animal  which  she  was 
driving  seemed  as  much  annoyed  at  the  sight 
of  the  oxen  as  did  its  mistress  at  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  driver.  It  commenced  a  series 
of  restless,  energetic  hops  and  bounds  which 
bade  defiance  to  the  guiding  influence  of  the 
prim  young  woman.  Indeed,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary antics,  the  frightened  animal  kicked 
its  heels  vigorously  in  the  air,  and,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  timid  and  abashed 
girl,  vaulted  over  a  low  rail  fence  into  an  open 
field  of  clover.  There  was  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  a  crisis  had  arisen.  A  six-acre 
field  and  a  blithe  young  heifer  were  too  much 
for  the  resources  of  a  modest  Quaker  girl 
There  were  no  allurements  she  could  offer 
more  attractive  to  tne  animal  than  the  bursting 
clover.    What  could  she  do  ? 

During  all  this  time  the  slowly  plodding 
oxen,  driven  by  the  valiant  Silas,  were  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  where  the  perplexed 
girl  stood. 

"  Why  does  he  have  to  appear  just  at  this 
unhappy  time?"  she  asked  herself,  in  nervous 
dread,  and  added,  illogicaliy,  *'  I  wish  he 
would  mind  his  own  affairs." 

Slas  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
He  jumped  from  his  cart  and  approached  her 
respectfuSy.  Had  he  been  less  fond  of  her 
and  less  tactful,  he  would  have  laughed  at 
her. 

»*  I  will  catch  her  for  thee,  Rebecca,"  he 
b^^,  **  or  drive  her  into  the  road  again,  so 
that  thou  canst  go  thy  way.  It  will  not  take 
long." 

<*  It  is  kind  of  thee,  Silas,"  she  replied, 
''  but  I  dislike  very  much  to  bother  thee.  I 
thought  I  could  drive  her  without  any 
trouble." 

*^It  was  my  fault,  Rebecca,  because  the 
oxen  frightened  the  beast  Now  for  a  run. 
I  will  take  these  rails,"  he  said,  as  he  laid 
aside  part  of  the  fence,  <'and  drive  her 
through  here.  Stand  near  the  oxen,  and 
when  she  comes  out  head  her  the  way  you 
want  her  to  go." 

These  few  arrangements  having  been  cem- 
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pleted,  the  young  man  began  a  careful  detour 
of  the  clover-field.  His  design  was  simple, 
being  merely  to  place  the  heifer  between  the 
opening  in  the  fence  and  himself,  and  then 
u'ge  her  toward  the  roadway.  The  design, 
however,  was  difficult  of  execution.  No 
sooner  did  he  approach  the  animal  with  soft 
and  winning  expressions,  than  it  declined  to 
listen  to  his  pleadings  and  skipped  away  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  field  in  hilarious 
glee.  The  chase  was  a  long  and  exciting  one, 
but  our  Silas  was  a  young  man  of  patience  as 
well  as  muscle,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in 
heading  the  frolicsome  young  beast  through 
the  opening  where  he  had  let  down  the  fence. 
As  he  came  up,  puffing  and  red  with  his 
vigorous  exercise  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his 
efforts,  he  observed,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  Rebecca  had  changed  the  position  of 
the  oxen  so  that  they  now  formed  a  bulwark 
against  the  offending  heifer  from  that  side  of 
the  road  toward  which  she  had  been  driving 
the  animal  when  he  first  saw  her.  She  had 
taken  up  her  position  near  the  oxen,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  the  heifer  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  had  come.  Silas  was 
nonplused  at  this  condition  of  affairs,  and 
was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  when 


Rebecca  walked  up  to  him  and  offered  him 
her  hand. 

'*  Silas,'*  she  said,  with  becoming  timidity, 
<*  I  am  going  to  drive  the  heifer  back  to  my 
father's  house,  and  I  want  thee  to  help  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  the  Friend's." 

Silas  did  not  for  a  moment  comprehend. 
Little  by  little,  there  in  the  bright  morning, 
it  came  to  him  what  she  meant  Then  it 
flashed  upon  him  in  all  its  glory.  She  bad 
chosen  him  instead  of  the  Friend.  She  had 
renounced  a  life  of  spiritual  devotion  to  give 
herself  to  him. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  close 
to  him,  whispering,  as  he  kissed  her  rosy  lips, 
*<  God  bless  thee,  Rebecca,''  andthenhe  added 
with  a  smile, "  thy  heifer  was  all  tfaatsaved  me." 

"  I  don't  know,  Silas,"  she  replied,  looking 
laughingly  into  his  eyes.  *<  The  Friend  bade 
me  bring  it  when  I  came,  for  it  was  mine, 
but  I  could  never  drive  it  past  thee.  I  guess 
I  love  thee,  Silas,  more  than  I  do  the  Friend, 
or  the  doctrine;  more  than  all  else  in  the 
world.  And  if  that  love  conflicts  with  re- 
ligion, I'm  ashamed  of  the  religion." 

And  from  such  escapades  as  these,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Friend  fell  into  disrepute; 
for,  after  all.  Love  will  have  its  way. 


Ministers'  Salaries 

By  W.  S.  Harwood 


THE  salaries  paid  to  thousands  of 
ministers  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
very  many  of  the  mission  workers  on  the 
frontier,  are  not  only  out  of  all  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  the  work  performed,  and  in 
no  way  commensurate  with  the  talents  of  the 
men  employed,  but  they  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  best  results  from  the  labors  of  a 
noble  class  of  men.  More  than  this,  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  minister  and  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  the  almoner. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  salaries  is  not 
wholly  due  to  selfishness  on  the  part  of  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  set  apart  for  salary 
purposes.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  the  result 
of  thoughtlessness,  while  often  it  is  due  to 
the  noxious  system  of  almsgiving  which  the 
churches  have  allowed  to  develop,  and  which 
has  become,  with  scant  understanding  of  its 
abundant  thrift,  a  plant  of  prodigious  vitality. 
From  information  derived  from  various 
sources  it  appears  that  the  ministers  in  the 


various  leading  denominations — as  the  Pres. 
byterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and 
so  on — ^receive,  on  an  average,  about  eleven 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  is  misleading 
in  a  sense  as  to  the  average  salary  of  the 
man  who  belongs  to  the  larger  body  of  the 
preaching  force  of  the  country.  The  average 
salary  of  the  class  of  ministers  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  would  probably  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  year,  while  the 
average  salary  of  the  class  preaching  in  large 
city  pulpits  would  be  very  much  higher. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  who  superintended  the 
Church  statis^cs  of  the  last  National  Census, 
puts  the  general  average  of  the  Methodist 
ministers,  for  instance,  at  $847 — lower  than  it 
should  be  as  representative  of  the  salaries  of 
this  Church  in  the  Northern  States,  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  small  salaries  in 
the  South,  where  the  average  falls  to  $500. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  according  to  his 
figures,  pays  its  ministers  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200;  the  Congregational  Church  an  aver- 
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age  of  f  1 ,047— too  low  a  figure  for  the  latter 
Church,  according  to  the  subjoined  figures. 
Dr.  Carroll  says  that  many  a  well-educated 
mioister  must  coDteut  himself  with  a  salary 
of  ^500  per  year,  barely  sufficient  for  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  his  family,  with 
no  margin  for  the  education  of  bis  children. 

So  far  as  1  know,  the  CoQgregational 
Cborch  is  the  only  one  which  systematically 
and  regularly  publishes  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  a  complete  list  of  the  salaries  of  its 
ministers  at  the  middle  of  every  decennial 
period.  In  coosideting  the  financial  relation 
of  the  Churches  to  ministers,  this  Church,  by 
reason  of  Its  generally  high  average,  as  com- 
pared wiih  that  of  other  denominations,  may 
be  taken  as  eminently  fair  to  the  Church  at 
large- 

The  following  tabular  statement,  compiled 
from  the  Church  year-book  of  this  denomina- 
tion, gives  In  compact  form  the  average 
salaries  paid  to  the  ministers  in  forty-two 
States  and  Territories: 
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Commonwealth  of  the  richer  class,  the  aver- 
age is  but  ^936.  Massachusetts,  which  pays 
a  larger  amount  than  any  other  State,  $801,- 
743,  presents  some  interesting  suggestions. 
There  are  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  min- 
isters, but  fifty  of  these  ministers  receive  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  salary  fuod^two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Two  hundred  ministers 
receive  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  while  ninety-eight  are  paid  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  dollars 
per  year. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  one  in  which  to  consider  the  mission 
salaries.  Out  of  forty-five  mission  churches 
in  this  State — those  not  yet  wholly  self-sup- 
porting^the  salaries  run  from  (200  to  f  1 ,200. 
Only  nine  ministers  receive  a  salary  of  |900, 
and  there  are  thirteen  of  the  forty-five  who 
receive  five  hundred  dollars  or  less.  The 
average  salary  paid  these  mission  workers  is 
a  high  one,  reaching  $6S8.  The  salaries 
paid  to  (be  mission  workers  in  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  of 
the  fields  in  the  farther  West,  would  probably 
fall  below  this  sum. 

The  salaries  of  the  mission  workers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  home  field  will 
be  indicated  in  the  table  which  follows.  It 
presents  averages  which  are  probably  some- 
what higher  than  those  of  some  other  deuomi- 
natioDs.  It  should  be  understood  that  these 
ave'ages  are  estimates,  but  as  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Thomp- 
son, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
they  may  be  accepted  as  being  as  nearly 
exact  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them. 
The  table  is  as  follows : 


In  but  nioeteea  instances  does  the  average 
salary  reach  one  thousand  dollars  or  over. 
In  the   Slate  of  Iowa,  a  typical   Western 
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Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it 
would  seem  that  a  mission  laborer  deserves  as 
large  a  salary  as  a  man  in  a  more  congenial 
field ;  fairness  suggests  a  larger  one. 

In  considering  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
mission  field  laborers,  the  character  of  their 
work  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  infre- 
queutly  they  are  subjected  to  danger ;  often 
they  suffer  from  exposure  in  the  blinding 
blizzards  of  winter  or  the  deadly  heat  of 
summer.  Their  labor  demands  much  from 
their  vital  forces.  They  are  often  subjected 
to  severe  mental  as  well  as  physical  strain. 
They  are  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
Their  field  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  all 
the  range  of  religious  enterprise ;  there  is  no 
nobler,  no  more  heroic  class  of  men  in  peace 
or  war  than  those  who  preach  the  frontier 
Gospel. 

In  many  cases  there  is  an  expressed  or 
impUed  understanding  that  the  mission  min- 
ister is  to  receive  something  in  addition  to 
his  stipend  in  the  way  of  donations  from  the 
people  among  whom  he  is  to  labor,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  missionary  barrel  from  the  East. 
Perhaps  he  makes  his  plans  upon  the  under- 
standing  that  his  field  is  ^*  worth  " — think  of 
sucn  a  perversion  of  the  word! — ^is  worth 
enou£0  more  in  gifts  than  the  pitifully  small 
salary  to  keep  the  wolf  at  a  fairly  safe  distance 
from  tne  door.  There  have  been  ministers  on 
theironner — nerhaps  there  aresuch  yet — who, 
were  ic  not  for  donations,  would  have  starved 
— or  recreated.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  mere  have  been  instances  when  the 
acuTe  stage  of  hunger  has  been  perilously 


is  11  mucn  matter  of  wonder  that,  imder 
sucn  conditions,  the  man  who  is  deserving  of 
at  least  enough  money  to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing xor  his  family,  unheads  the  missionary 
barreL  even  though  with  a  sense  of  sad  hu- 
miliation ;  that  he  accepts  from  his  parishion- 
ers and  those  who  are  not  of  his  fiock,  but 
who  are  keen  in  their  pit)',  alms  of  food  and 
fuel,  and  cast-off  clothing  to  keep  warm  the 
bodies  of  his  little  children  ? 

bear  m  mind,  these  mission  ministers  are  not 
menoicants  by  heredity  or  inclination.  Very 
often  tney  are  men  of  high  culture;  many  of 
them  nave  been  leaders  in  college  or  univer- 
sity or  seminary,  with  superior  intellectual  en- 
dowment and  a  love  for  the  fine  and  beautiful 
in  life.  Often — how  often  the  world,  alas  1 
does  not  know — they  show  an  almost  divine 
devotion.  The  figiu-es  given  above,  which 
may  be  duplicated  in  other  directions,  attest 


the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  die 
mission  workers  and  the  ministers  of  the 
smaller  churches. 

Now,  the  pa3ring  of  these  inadequate  sal- 
aries through  a  long  series  of  years  has  re- 
sulted in  a  noxious  system  of  alms.  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  pastors  or  the  people  appre- 
ciate to  what  an  extent  the  relation  of  almoner 
and  almstaker  exists.  The  system  has  grown 
so  insidiously,  it  has  become  so  much  a  part 
otthe  religious  machinery  of  the  day,  it  has 
so  quietly  and  yet  so  insistently  insinuated 
itself  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  that  its 
presence  is  frequently  unnoticed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  fairly  and  impar- 
tially. 

The  minister  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
and  on  the  frontier  receives  donations  of 
goods  and  furniture  and  clothing:;  his  wife 
patronizes  the  stores  in  which,  because  she 
is  a  minister's  wife,  she  receives  a  reduction 
in  price  that  the  poorest  and  most  deserving 
parishioner  cannot  expect  to  receive ;  a  half- 
fare,  at  least  in  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, is  given  the  minister  on  the  railroads ; 
he  has  gratuities  at  the  altar,  the  font,  and 
the  bier ;  he  is  given  money  to  pay  his  mov- 
ing expenses  from  one  parish  to  another;  he 
receives  free  tickets  for  all  such  entertain- 
ments as  a  minister  may  with  propriety 
attend ;  he  expects  a  reduction  on  such  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  as  do  not  reach  him 
free  of  cost;  a  <* special  minister's  rate" 
awaits  him  at  the  cashier's  window  in  the 
hotel ;  he  looks  for  a  reduction  in  tuition  for 
his  children  if  he  is  abl^  to  send  them  away 
to  preparatory  school  or  college ;  the  town 
physician  is  expected  to  treat  the  minister 
and  his  family  for  nothing,  or  on  a  schedule 
much  lower  than  other  people  have ;  he  un- 
packs, perhaps  without  a  twinge,  perhaps 
with  a  sense  of  deep  humiliation,  the  mis- 
sionary box  from  his  old-time  New  England 
friends,  that  supremest  act  of  the  almoner. 

These  suggest  a  few  of  the  booths  which, 
through  lack  of  adequate  salary,  the  minister 
patronizes  in  his  daily  walk  along  the  avenue 
of  alms. 

The  minister  or  mission  worker  knows  that 
his  salary  is  inadequate.  He  knows — and 
he  realizes  this  the  more  keenly  after  he  has 
left  his  seminary — that  he  must  have  books, 
and  books  are  money;  he  knows  that  he 
must  have  money,  for  ptirposes  incident  to 
his  calling,  not  so  imperatively  needed  in 
other  call'mgs ;  he  knows  that  he  cannot  fit 
himself  for  fullest  service  and  provide  even 
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a  meager  living  and  education  for  his  family 
on  the  salary  which  has  been  fixed  for  him. 
Realizing  all  this,  he  yields  to  the  system 
nnder  which  his  predecessors  have  been 
working  these  many  years. 

The  principle  underlying  this  system  is 
unsound ;  he  knows  it  He  knows  that,  after 
all  his  years  of  preparatory  and  collegiate 
and  university  and  seminary  training,  with 
all  the  incident  expense — after  all  this,  and 
with  the  modest,  and  justifiable,  belief  that 
he  is  prepared  for  and  can  accomplish  the 
task  to  which  he  is  set,  he  knows  that  he  is 
as  much  entitled  to  a  fair  remuneration  for 
his  labor  as  the  clerk  or  the  carpenter  or  the 
street-sweeper  or  the  bank  president. 

The  religion  which  is  the  guiding  force  in 
the  lives  of  these  ministers  is  pre-eminently 
a  practical  one.  The  temporal  affairs  of  the 
churches  owning  allegiance  to  this  religion 
should  be  conducted  upon  practical  business 
principles.  There  are  but  few  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  any  church  may  be  generously 
self-supporting  if  all  its  members — not  a  few, 
but  all — are  Uioroughly  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. The  large  majority  of  churches  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  could  so  conduct 
their  afiEairs ;  their  ministers  should  be  well- 
paid,  well-cared-for  men,  above  the  need  of 
alms  in  any  form,  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
in  manly  manner,  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  the  stay  of  age. 

In  round  numbers,  there  are  at  present  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ministers 
in  the  United  States.  In  round  numbers, 
there  are  twenty-three  millions  of  communi- 
cants in  the  churches  of  the  United  States. 
The  church  property  is  valued  at  upwards  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now,  if  the  communicants  of  the  churches 
of  the  United  States  should  annually  give 
for  the  support  of  their  ministers  an  average 
of  only  twenty  dollars  each,  every  minister 
would  receive  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  and  there  would  be  over 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  remaining  to 
be  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  richer 
churches.  To  be  sure,  there  are  poor  com- 
municants who  would  be  unable  to  pay  as 
much  as  twenty  dollars  per  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister  alone,  and  there  are,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  many  not 
of  wage-earning  age ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  many  in  the  churches  able  to 
give  far  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  year, 


while  there  are  many,  unidentified  with  any 
denomination,  but  who  are  generously  in- 
clined toward  the  churches  and  who  fre- 
quently give  liberally  from  large  fortunes; 
and  from  these  classes  the  average  could 
quite  easily  be  maintained.  Reducing  it  to 
an  average  individual  congregation,  if  each 
one  of,  say,  three  hundred  members  paid  an- 
nually twenty  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
minister,  or,  if  it  seemed  a  better  plan,  if  the 
whole  congregation,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
should  agree  upon  a  certain  sum  which  would 
be  an  average  of  twenty  dollars  per  capita — 
each  member  paying  according  to  his  means 
— the  church  would  give  to  its  minister 
the  handsome  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars 
per  ytar.  How  many  congregations  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  having  a  member- 
ship of  three  hundred  pay  their  pastors  six 
thousand  dollars  per  year? 

Plainly  enough,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  a  church  of  this  size  should  give  as  much 
as  twenty  dollars  per  capita  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  salary  adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  a 
minister  in  such  a  field. 

But  between  the  giving  of  personal  gifts 
and  the  work  of  the  almoner  lies  a  wide  gulf. 
He  whose  life  has  been  saved  by  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  who  would  be  deeply 
wounded  if  the  physician  did  not  accept  the 
gift  which  is  testimonial  of  physical  salvation 
— such  a  one  does  not  give  alms ;  oor  does 
the  man  who,  because  the  minister  has  shown 
him  the  way  to  a  higher  life,  makes  some 
tangible  recognition  of  the  spiritual  service 
rendered — these  acts  savor  not  of  aims,  they 
are  evidences  of  high  and  noble  planes  of 
living.  Such,  it  will  be  understood,  in  no  way 
enter  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  the 
financial  relations  existing  between  the  min- 
isters and  their  churches. 

Pre-eminently  not  a  money-making  occu- 
pation, the  ministry  should  yet  be  one  of 
adequate  thrift  The  minister  who  is  de- 
pendent to  any  degree  upon  gifts  or  gratui- 
ties of  fees  or  alms,  call  them  what  you  will, 
is  to  that  extent  not  only  placed  under  humili- 
ating obligations,  but  stands  in  danger  of 
being  pinched  in  his  piety  and  dwarfed  in 
his  self-respect  No  doubt  there  are  instances 
on  the  frontier  where  much  heroic  service 
might  be  lost  without  the  immediate  contri- 
butions of  the  people ;  and,  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  mission  minister  mav  consider  it 
wrong  not  to  accept  this  assistance. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  ministers  in  the  United  States  are 
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paid  salaries  which,  considering  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  may  fairly  be  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  breadwinners  of  other  occu- 
pations, starvation  wages,  is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  need  of  a  readjustment  of  the 
financial  relations  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
pew? 
Two  lines  of  action  may  be  suggested : 

1.  The  minister  himself  should  resolve  to 
root  out  of  his  life,  at  any  cost  of  effort,  the 
fast-growing  and  noxious  plant  set  out  and 
nourished  by  the  almoner,  a  plant  which 
must,  by  reason  of  its  luxuriant  growth,  take 
strength  from  the  soil  which  enriches  his 
nobler  parts. 

2.  The  members  of  the  churches  should 
set  about  a  readjustment  of  their  financial 
relations  to  their  ministers  and  increase  their 
contributions,  looking  to  an  early  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  present  system  of 
alms ;  or,  to  follow  the  former  figure,  they 
should  heartily  lend  a  hand  with  the^inister 
in  uprooting  the  plant  of  the  almoner. 

Every  conscientious  minister  enters  upon 
his  calling  with  conviction  that  it  is  to  be  one 
of  self-sacrifice.  He  is  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
suffer  privation,  even  want,  from  the  door  of 


the  seminary  to  the  gate  of  the  tomb,  if 
thereby  he  may  the  higher  lift  the  sacred 
standard  he  has  elected  to  uphold.  All  this 
has  been  splendidly  exempli6ed  aU  through 
our  era,  and  b  proof  not  only  of  the  potency 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  the  heroic 
fiber  of  the  finer  manhood  of  the  race. 

But  the  fact  that  a  missionary  minister 
lives  on  two  meals  a  day,  that  his  children 
may  have  three,  speaks  not  for  the  glory  of 
the  Church. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  ministers  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States 
are  not  paid  salaries  large  enough  to  let 
them  live  in  a- manner  fitting  their  calling; 
the  fact  that  very  many  of  them  must  pinch 
at  every  point  to  provide  for  the  imperative 
necessities  of  themselves  and  families ;  the 
fact  that  they  are  barred  from  any  successful 
effort  to  lay  by  a  sum  for  the  education  of 
their  children  or  the  needs  of  the  day  of  rain 
— such  facts  as  these  are  hardly  the  ones  to 
be  blazoned  on  banners,  or  cut  in  the  rich 
brass  of  shining  tablets,  or  set  in  the  splendid 
colors  of  gorgeous  memorial  windows.  They 
are  facts  that  should  arouse  a  loag-slumber- 
ing  sense  of  jusdce. 


Picture  Study  in  Education 

By  Estelle  M.  Hurll 


THE  phenomenal  rapidity  with  which 
the  movement  for  school-room  deco- 
ration has  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country  has  left 
little  time  for  theoretical  considerations.  The 
subject  was  one  which  readily  caught  the 
popular  fancy,  and  the  fashion  has  been 
carried  from  city  to  city,  often  with  very 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
work  or  any  systematic  methods  of  accom- 
plishing it 

The  pictures  are  now  in  our  school-rooms, 
and  we  must  pause  to  consider  why  they  are 
here,  and  how  we  can  make  them  valuable. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  children's  delight  in 
them  seems  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  we 
have  made  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Pic- 
tures fill  a  place  in  the  school  life  which  has 
long  been  void.  The  curriculum  of  study 
has  been  largely  disciplinary  in  character, 
intended  to  train  the  memory  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  and  to  supply  the  mind  with  a 
stock  of  information.  The  imagination  has 
had  little  cultivation  and  tne  aesthetic  sense 


has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  To 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  "solid'* 
branches,  music  and  literature  have  been  the 
only  art  studies,  and  these  have  far  from 
satisfied  the  children's  higher  needs.  Having 
their  minds  filled  with  all  sorts  of  intellectual 
pabulum,  our  young  people  have  yet  been 
hungry  for  just  such  imaginative  delights  as 
pictures  arouse.  Pictures  in  the  school-room 
mean,  then,  in  their  ultimate  intention,  an 
educational  provision  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  mental  activities.  All  methods  of  pic« 
ture  study  will  succeed  or  fail  according  to 
their  bearing  on  this  great  aim. 

The  silent  influence  of  great  art  is  by  itself 
a  potent  force,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  it 
is  enough  to  hang  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  leave  them  to  mold  the  child's  taste  by 
a  process  of  unconscious  absorption. 

An  objection  to  this  is  that  the  school-room 
art  is  only  a  part  of  the  child's  entire  environ- 
ment, and  is  seen  during  only  a  portion  of  five 
out  of  seven  days  a  week.  Outside  the  schooU 
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room  and  out  of  school  hours  he  sees  in- 
ferior things  which  take  equal  chances  with 
the  good,  and  which  may  quite  overbalance 
the  influence  of  the  latter.  A  child  may  sit 
five  hours  a  day  under  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  the  Parthenon  or  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  but  if  he  spend  the  rest  of  his  time 
under  the  shadow  of  an  ugly  red-brick  fac- 
tory or  a  row  of  dingy  tenement-houses,  how 
shall  he  learn  to  discriminate  between  them  ? 
He  may  pass  his  study  hours  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Olympian  Hermes,  but  if  his  play 
hours  are  in  some  paric  or  public  square 
**  ornamented  "  by  a  stiffly  posed  bronze  gentle- 
man in  modem  hock  coat  and  trousers,  how 
shall  he  come  to  know  good  from  bad  sculp- 
ture ?  He  may  study  his  daily  lessons  with 
the  gaze  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  full  upon 
him,  but  if  the  most  highly  prized  art  treasure 
of  his  own  home  is  Bouguereau's  Madonna 
of  the  Angels,  how  shall  he  choose  the  one 
and  turn  from  the  other  ?  In  art  as  in  morals, 
the  bad  not  only  outweighs  the  good  quanti- 
tatively, but  often  has  a  singular  attractive- 
ness. Obviously,  some  extraneous  impetus 
must  be  added  to  the  silent  influence  of 
the  school-room  art  that  it  may  cope  effect- 
ively with  the  opposed  influences  from  the 
inferior  art  outside.  Some  method  must  be 
devised  to  fix  the  image  of  the  good  art  per- 
manently upon  the  child's  mind.  Some  defi- 
nite effort  must  be  made  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
for  the  good,  thus  strengthening  its  influence 
to  overbalance  the  influence  of  the  inferior. 
Such  considerations  as  these  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  movement  towards  school-room 
decoration  led  immediately  and  necessarily 
to  the  introduction  of  picture  study  in  the 
schools.  The  methods  of  work  are  still  in  an 
e]q>erimental  stage,  for  the  majority  of  teachers 
have  had  littie  or  no  preparation  in  this  line. 
A  common  mistake  is  to  treat  the  subject  too 
mechanically,  telling  a  great  deal  about  a 
picture  without  throwing  any  light  on  what 
is  in  tiie  picture.  Here  we  have  a  funda- 
mental error  arising  from  a  failure  to  differ- 
entiate art  from  other  school  studies.  Re- 
garding it  as  another  branch  of  information, 
a  new  device  for  increasing  the  pupil's 
stock  of  ideas,  the  teacher  adds  a  few  more 
dates  to  the  child's  catalogue  of  battles  and 
discoveri^,  a  few  strange  names  to  his  list 
of  heroes,  and  supplies  him  with  some  fresh 
anecdotes.  Thus  a  study  whose  chief  value 
is  for  the  stimulation  of  the  aesthetic  imagi- 
nation is  used  only  as  a  new  method  f  )r  train- 
ing the  memory.    Picture  study  is  relegated 


to  the  realm  of  hard  facts,  and  nothing  is 
done  towards  feeding  the  hungry  imagination 
of  childhood.  Historical  facts  undoubtedly 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  picture  study,  but 
this  place  is  a  subordinate  one.  The  artistes 
biography  and  the  history  of  his  picture  are 
interesting  coUateral  subjects  which  may  help 
to  arouse  interest  in  an  art  work,  but  which 
in  no  wise  affect  its  artistic  qualities.  Raised 
to  undue  prominence,  or  substituted  for  the 
study  of  the  picture  itself,  they  entirely  divert 
art  study  from  its  original  high  purpose  of 
ministry  to  the  aesthetic  nature. 

The  most  natural  beginning  to  make  in  the 
study  of  a  picture  is  to  center  attention  upon 
the  main  motif  ox  principal  movement  in  the 
composition,  to  seize  at  once  the  key  which 
opens  the  door  of  the  picture  as  a  work  of 
art  This  exercise  requires  varying  degrees 
of  imaginative  effort  according  to  the  selec- 
tions made.  The  pictures  most  easily  under- 
stood by  the  immature  mind,  as  well  as  by 
one  whose  only  artistic  training  has  been 
literary,  are  figure  compositions  of  a  distinctiy 
dramatic  or  narrative  character,  illustrative 
pictures,  or  pictures  which  carry  the  story  on 
the  surface.  From  these  it  is  along  range  to 
pure  landscape,  whose  artistic  language  can- 
not be  literally  translated  and  whose  meaning 
can  merely  be  suggested.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  large  body  of  different 
picture  types,  portraits,  ideal  figures,  figure 
landscapes,  animal  groups,  etc. 

'  The  works  of  the  Old  Masters  are  all  fig- 
ure compositions,  and,  painted  in  a  period 
when  literature  was  still  inaccessible  to  the 
masses,  they  retain  that  story-telling  char- 
acter which  was  the  original  raison  d^itre  of 
modem  art  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  stories  of  Christian  saints  and  mar^ 
tyn,  and  classic  mythology  furnish  the  most 
common  subjects,  in  addition  to  manifold 
embodiments  of  devotional  ideals,  such  as 
Madonnas  and  apotheosized  saints.  Such 
pictures  make  the  best  possible  introduction 
to  art  for  the  inquiring,  imaginative  mind  of 
the  child.  There  is  nothing  more  sure  than 
a  "  story  "  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  beauties 
of  a  great  art  work.  Obvious  as  these  stories 
may  appear  to  the  initiated,  the  child  must 
be  helped  to  their  true  reading.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  often  curiously  misinterprets  them. 
A  littie  girl  upon  whom  a  lovely  Madonna 
picture  had  apparentiy  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, drew  her  own  inference  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Virgin's  hand  uplifted  in  raptur- 
ous   admiration,    and    anxiously    inquired, 
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<^Why  is  the  mamma  going  to  spank  the 
baby  ?" 

The  selection  of  pictures  for  school-room 
study  should  present  a  sufficient  variety  in 
subjects  to  sui^gest  in  some  slight  measure 
the  vastness  of  the  art  field.  As  the  study 
of  poetry,  though  dealing  at  first  lar(e;eiy  with 
narrative  poems,  does  not  leave  the  final  im- 
pression that  these  alone  constitute  poetry, 
but  opens  the  door  at  least  into  the  realm  of 
the  lyric,  so  the  study  of  painting,  beginning 
with  story  pictures,  may  by  gradual  steps 
open  gUmpses  into  the  more  abstract  realms 
of  the  purely  artistic. 

The  function  of  art  is  to  embody  the  uni- 
versal. The  individual  figure  or  the  particu- 
lar landscape  is  generalized.  Thus  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  are  not  intended  as  historical 
figures,  but  as  idealized  types.  In  the  great- 
est art  they  represent  no  actual  mother  and 
child,  but  stand  rather  for  the  universal  ideas 
of  motherhood  and  childhood.  Something 
of  this  subtler  and  higher  significance  must 
enter  into  all  true  art  appreciation.  Often  a 
child  surprises  us  with  a  capacity  to  appre- 
hend such  things,  not  after  an  abstract  or 
theoretical  manner,  but  with  an  intuitive  in- 
sight into  the  broader  art  revelation  lying 
behind  the  surface  story.  Pupil  and  teacher 
sometimes  change  places  in  these  more  deli- 
cate matters  of  art  study,  that  one  taking  the 
lead  whose  imagination  has  the  most  pene- 
trative power. 

A  very  extensive  field  in  picture  study  is 
opened  up  in  the  analysis  of  compositional 
principles  and  artistic  qualities.  In  entering 
such  a  field  the  public-school  art  instruction 
has  to  proceed  discriminatingly  and  with 
moderation.  The  object  is  not  to  turn  out 
artists  or  art  critics,  any  more  than  the  study 
of  literature  is  intended  to  make  poets  or 
reviewers.  Primarily  the  aim  of  both  sub- 
jects is  to  familiarize  the  children  with  master- 
pieces;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  such  work  to  awaken  some  genuine 


appreciation  of  great  art.  Though  not  train- 
ing craftsmen,  these  studies  are  to  lead  to 
some  degree  of  enjoyment  in  craftsmanship. 
The  mechanical  details  of  picture-making, 
like  the  rules  of  versification,  have,  mdeed,  no 
place  in  the  school-room.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  principles  vital  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  picture  may,  if  simply 
expressed,  flash  new  light  upon  the  whole 
significance  of  the  work.  To  point  out  any 
artistic  qualities  which  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  picture  upon  imagination  and  senti- 
ment will  go  far  to  fortify  the  taste  against 
inferior  art.  It  is  questionable  if  any  one 
loves  the  Sistine  Madonna  the  better  for 
noticing  that  the  composition  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  diamond.  But  to  notice  the 
linear  composition  effected  by  the  welding 
together  of  Mother  and  Babe  in  a  single  fig- 
ure gives  a  new  insight  into  the  oneness  of 
purpose  between  them.  More  than  this,  the 
observer  will  ever  after  unconsciously  carry 
this  group  as  an  artistic  standard  beside 
which  awkwardly  or  artificially  composed 
Madonna  groups  at  once  show  their  inferi- 
ority. The  first  point  has  to  do  with  picture- 
making  only,  the  second  with  picture-feeling 
as  well ;  one  is  mechanical  and  accidental, 
the  other  is  vital. 

The  real  test,  then,  of  the  value  of  com- 
positional study  in  a  given  instance  is  the 
bearing  of  the  particular  point  upon  the 
finer  imaginative  appreciation  of  the  whole 
work. 

Analysis  is  a  dangerous  process,  if  not  sup- 
plemented by  synthesis.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  dissect  a  picture  and  be  left  to  gaze  upon 
the  dismembered  fragments.  Every  part  of 
a  great  work  of  art  is  permeated  by  the 
dominant  motive  as  by  a  vital  force.  When 
each  has  been  subjected  to  the  magnifying 
glass  of  analytic  study,  it  is  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  grasp  them  together  again  in  their 
true  relations,  making  out  of  diverse  elements 
of  line  and  form  a  single  perfect  whole. 
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Fire  With  Fire 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson 
[Reprinted  by  request  from  "  Scribner's  Magazine  "] 

My  blaze  is  not  as  wide  as  the  world.  That  fire  would  burn  in  wantonness 

All  things  that  life  must  use — 
Some  things  I  lay 


Nor  tall  for  the  world  to  see — 
But  the  flames  I  make 
For  life's  sweet  sake 

Are  between  the  fire  and  me ! 


In  the  dragon's  way. 
And  bum  because  I  choose. 
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Social  Ideals' 

la  the  midst  of  the  strenuous  activities 
and  controversies  which  engross  our  minds, 
is  it  possible  to  gain  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
line  of  progress  than  is  found  within  the  nar- 
row horizon  of  individual  interests  ?  Those 
who  have  learned  that  literature  reveals  the 
social  and  organic  instincts  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  individual  experience  and  temper  of  the 
writers,  discern  therein,  not  merely  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  but  the  prophetic  soul  of  human- 
ity, with  its  vision  of  the  future  that  is  shap- 
ing itself  in  the  womb  of  the  present  In 
this  conviction  the  author  of  this  illuminating 
book  has  set  herself  to  "  study  the  imagina- 
tive expression  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing moments  in  the  long  struggle  by  which 
democracy  and  freedom  are  slowly  realizing 
themselves,  and  the  earth  is  becoming  in  a 
substantial  sense  the  heritage  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men."  The  period  covered  is  long, 
dating  from  **  Piers  Plowman '^  (William 
Langland),  Wiclif's  contemporary,  and,  like 
Wiclif,  the  ^'  morning  star  "  of  a  reformation 
only  longer  in  coming  than  that  which  Wiclif 
heralded.  The  organic  impulse,  discovered 
persisting  from  Langland  to  Carlyle,  so 
strongly  resembling  each  other,  seems  all  the 
more  massive.  As  we  descend  the  stream 
from  the  England  of  our  forefathers  to  the 
England  of  our  fathers  and  of  our  contem- 
poraries, this  organic  impulse  is  found  voic- 
ing itself  with  greater  frequency  and  greater 
clearness  in  the  perception  of  social  problems 
and  the  creation  of  social  ideals.  The  con- 
viction deepens  that  we  are  borne  along  by 
elemental  forces,  whether  we  will  or  not,  that 
the  old  order  changeth,  and  that  we  must 
work  but  our  salvation  by  meeting  the  de- 
mand of  the  new. 

Although  Miss  Scudder  is  dealing  wholly 
— barring  a  single  chapter  devoted  to  a 
"Glimpse  at  America" — with  social  phe- 
nomena in  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  lack  of 
the  de  U  fabula  narratur.  Chattel  slavery 
was  ended  by  the  sword,  but  an  <*  industrial 
bondage,"  in  this  as  in  other  lands,  still  hin- 
ders the  advance  of  democracy  towards 
spiritual  enfranchisement,  and  we  are  pointed 
to  conditions  which  complicate  the  impend- 
ing struggle  more  seriously  here  than  abroad. 

« Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters.    By  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der-   Uougl^oii,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.75. 


But  one  may  question  whether  Miss  Scudder 
is  not  taking  a  really  serious  matter  too 
seriously  in  such  a  sentence  as  this :  «« One 
call  of  warning  and  of  fear  echoes  down  the 
decades,  and  if  not  wearied  we  must  be  awed 
by  the  iteration.  We  may  well  ask  whether 
it  has  any  significance ;  whether  the  social 
revolution  is  nearer  in  1900  than  in  1840  or 
1 860.  Men  asked  a  similar  question  at  inter- 
vals through  the  eighteenth  century;  they 
were  asking  it  in  1788,  one  year  before  the 
Bastille  was  taken."  This  suggestion  is  un- 
comfortable because  it  seems  to  suggest  a 
parallel.  But  the  situation,  as  Miss  Scudder 
unfolds  it  at  length,  reveals  a  very  comforta- 
ble contrast  In  the  Bastille  era  the  flood 
engulfed  a  generation  deaf  to  all  warning  and 
hostile  to  all  change.  But  the  special  note 
of  our  times  is  a  fair  measure  of  hearkening 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  prophets :  <«  Change 
your  minds,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  What  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  have  noted  as  the  unprecedented 
*social  phenomenon  in  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century^-the  voluntary  abdica- 
tions of  privilege  by  the  **  Haves  "  in  favor 
of  the  <*  Have-nots,"  Miss  Scudder  also  recog- 
nizes, declaring  that  *'  in  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  age  the  next  century  will  see  para- 
dox after  paradox.  It  is  the  literature  of 
the  Privileged  hailing  the  Unprivileged  as 
masters  of  the  future."  And  so,  despite  De 
Tocqueville's  sinister  generalization  that 
revolutions  break  out  when  things  are  im- 
proving, we  can  see  nothing  but  a  hopeful 
augury  in  this  latest  series  of  readings  from 
the  social  barometer. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone's  saying  that  the  British 
social  order  is  based  on  inequality  is  borne 
in  mind,  what  has  already  been  e£Eected  there 
is  little  short  of  revolutionary,  and  the  boast 
sometimes  made  that  there  is  more  of  real 
democracy  in  England  than  here  becomes  at 
least  plausible.  The  transformation  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  the  apostle  of  culture,  into  the 
apostle  of  democracy,  and  his  appeal  to  the 
workingmen  of  England  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  collective  life  of  society 
may  be  more  nobly  realized,  has  been  bearing 
frui  t  in  contemporary  England.  The  children 
of  sweetness  and  light  are  less  engaged  to-day 
in  writing  books.  They  are  working  out 
their  visions  in  County  Councils,  Boards  of 
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Arbitration,  Social  Settlements  and  Organized 
Charities,  with  a  vast  increase  of  practical  co- 
opera  tion  and  fellowship  between  members 
of  formerly  alienated  classes.  Much  of  the 
same  kind  is  on  foot  among  us  also,  with  the 
initial  advantage,  lacking  in  England,  that 
here  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  social 
freedom  and  equality  in  privilege.  It  is  not 
from  natural  or  political  inability  to  obtain 
ameliorations  of  conditions  that  hindrances 
to  social  readjustments  arise  to-day  in  this 
Republic,  so  commonly  as  from  a  crass  and 
gullible  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  which 
foolish  or  knavish  demagogues  exploit  for 
their  own  advantage.  In  this  country,  if 
Demos  fares  iU,  he  has  only  himself  to  accuse. 
But  the  issue  of  the  near  future  lies  for 
us,  as  well  as  for  the  British  kinsmen  to  whom 
Miss  Scudder  limits  her  studies,  in  the  ca- 
pacity to  evolve  from  a  merely  political 
democracy  a  democracy  of  higher  type — 
*^  spiritual  **  we  may  call  it,  with  her,  as  ani- 
mated by  the  ethical  instinct  of  human 
brotherhood  and  by  its  valuation  of  non- 
material  ^oods,  the  riches  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  That  the  Christian  forces  of  the 
country  are  to  be  the  decisive  makeweight  in 
this  issue  is  evident  enough.  The  social' 
instinct  and  passion  of  Christianity  were  abun- 
dantly evinced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  found 
its  prior  task  in  achieving  freedom  for 
thought  and  conscience  from  the  usurping 
lords  of  the  soul.  This  done,  it  inaugurated, 
in  John  Howard's  time,  the  new  era  of  phil- 
anthropical  enterprise.  Too  often  has  the 
Christian  reformer  been  unsupported  or  even 
antagonized  by  the  Church,  and  the  times  of 
this  ignorance  God,  as  we  hope,  winked  at 
But  we  have  learned  thereby  not  to  identify 
Christianity  too  narrowly  with  the  Church ; 
while,  as  Miss  Scudder  says,  **  To  trace  the 
social  awakening  of  the  modern  Church  is  to 
vread  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  re- 
ligious experience."  And  herein  is  the  bright- 
est of  all  the  auguries  of  hope  which  these 
studies  of  Social  Ideals  bring  out  with  cumu- 
lative power.  To  quote  Miss  Scudder*s  final 
words :  **  No  one  looking  at  the  world  today 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  social  energy  of 
Christians  in  every  communion,  and  indeed 
quite  apart  from  the  visible  Church,  is  as 
notable  a  factor  in  the  situation  as  the  crys- 
tallizing of  the  intellectual  issue  around  the 
socialist  position,  or  the  practical  growth  of 
a  new  fellowship  disregarding  class  lines. . . . 
Perhaps  it  is  no  dream  that  the  long  separa- 


tion between  democracy  and  Christianity 
draws  to  a  dose,  and  that,  as  the  slow  years 
pass  by,  the  love  of  God  and  man  may  find 
in  their  sacramental  union  freedom  for  more 
perfect  collective  expression  than  has  ever 
yet  been  seen  on  earth." 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  bead  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  January  6. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Re- 
ceived in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This 
wvckly  report  ot  current  hteratnre  will  be  supple- 
mented by  fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  worlo.] 

Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  is  a.very  difli- 
cult  book  to  illustrate-^-so  difficult  that  it  will 
seem  to  most  readers  a  mistake  to  make  the 
attempt  to  visualize  Carlyle's  ideas  and  the 
personages  in  whom  he  has  incarnated  them. 
This  impression  of  the  inherent  impossibility 
of  successfully  interpreting  with  the  pendl 
this  characteristic  volume  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  who 
has  grappled  with  the  task,  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  succeeded 
in  getting  at  the  grotesque,  the  extravagant, 
and  the  bizarre  in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  but  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  spiritual 
insight  and  power  of  the  book.  His  illustra- 
tions are  curious,  and  they  are  not  without  a 
certain  quality  of  imagination,  but  they  are 
not  satisfactory.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

Professor  Samuel  Dill's  substantial  volume 
on  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Western  Empire  is  not  a  general  history  of 
the  period,  but  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  inner 
life  of  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, the  commencement  of  which  practi- 
cally coincides  with  the  passage  of  the  Dan- 
ube by  the  Goths  and  closes  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  Roman  power.  There  are  a  number 
of  writers — Symmachus,  Ausonius,  Macro- 
bius,  S.  Jerome,  ApoUinarius  Sidonius,  and 
others — whose  letters  and  other  writings 
throw  important  light  upon  this  whole  period, 
which  is,  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  a 
very  obscure  one,  and,  in  the  main,  poorly 
furnished  with  material  Dr.  Dill,  by  careful 
searching  of  all  this  material  ana  jy  study  of 
inscriptions  and  monuments  of  every  kind, 
has  attempted  to  find  out  and  describe  hDw 
men  lived  in  this  important  century  and  what 
they  were  thinking  about  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

No  conventional  words  of  praise  are  needed 
for  the  bound  volumes  of  Scribner^s  Magazine 
for  the  past  year.  There  are,  we  imagine,  few 
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people  who  do  not  know  that  this  magazine 
has  emphatically  reached  its  high-water  mark, 
and  must  indeed  be  wonderfully  attractive  in 
the  coming  year  if  it  is  to  advance  that  mark 
higher.  To  say  nothing  of  the  war  articles — 
and  the  editors  of  "  Scribner*s  *'  seized  that 
opportunity  with  promptness  and  foresight — 
we  have  complete  in  this  year  Mr.  Lodge's 
well-written  and  beautifully  illustrated  *'  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,"  the  second 
part  of  Mr.  WyckoflE's  "  The  Workers,"  Mr. 
Page's  Southern  novel,  "Red  Rock,"  the 
charming  articles  on  women's  colleges,  and 
excellent  single  features  and  stories  so  many 
that  to  attempt  to  select  for  special  mention 
would  be  unfair.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

WAo's  Who,  1899,  despite  Its  rather  skit- 
tish title,  is  a  solid  and  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence. It  is  chiefly  a  compendium  of  con- 
densed biographies  of  living  people,  prepared 
fro  n  the  English  point  of  view,  but  by  no 
means  exclusively  biographies  of  Englishmen. 
The  sketches  are  condensed  to  a  degree. 
The  compiler,  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  he  has  reinforced  his 
biographies  mainly  from  two  sources — Ameri- 
cans and  the  Companions  of  the  various 
orders — and  the  American  reader  is  rather 
amused  at  the  lament  that  heretofore  **  your 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE.,  C.S.L,  or  D.S.O.,  dec- 
orated as  one  of  the  numerous  columns  upon 
which  our  vast  empire  rests,  has  been  treated 
by  biographers  as  of  less  importance  than 
writers  or  painters !"  Besides  these  condensed 
bits  of  biography,  the  book  has  many  useful 
and  some  curious  tables  and  lists — Govern 
ment  officials,  army  and  navy  lists,  obituaries, 
clubs,  peers  and  their  heirs,  American  women 
married  to  men  of  title,  bishops,  newspapers, 
names  pronounced  peculiarly,  railwa3rs,  etc., 
etc.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Count  Enrico  Delia  Rocco  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the 
independence^and  unity  of  Italy.  Under  the 
title  The  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran  he  has 
written  the  story  of  his  experiences  in  coun- 
cil and  in  the  field,  quite  without  the  restraint 
of  the  formal  historian,  and  with  readable 
comment  and  exposition.  The  author,  who 
b  now  over  eighty  years  old,  thus  states  his 
general  aim  and  motive :  "  I  shall  try  to  recall 
the  memories  of  a  past  which  I  love  for 
several  reasons — my  good  fortune  at  witness- 
ing the  awakening  of  the  noble  idea  of  an 
independent  and  united  Italy,  seeing  it  real- 
ized, chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  men  belong- 


ing to  the  small  and  gallant  country  where  I, 
my  forebears  and  my  grandchildren  were 
bom,  and  for  the  acdve  part  I  took  in  nearly 
all  the  important  events  which  have  happened 
between  1848  and  1870."  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

To  the  series  of  volumes  of  Historical 
Tales  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Morris  has 
been  added  one  relating  to  Spain.  There 
was  no  lack  of  romantic  incident  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  episode  follows  episode  from  the 
time  of  the  Goths  to  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera^s  fleet,  with  continuous  interest.  (The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Books  Received 

For  the  week  ending  January  is 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Ober,  Frederick  A.    Puerto  Rico  and  its  Resources. 
Holden.  Edward  S.    Our  Countf7's  Flag  and  the  Flags 
of  Foreign  Countries. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

St  Nicholas.  Volume  XXV.  Parts  I.  and  II.  The 
Century  Magazine.   Volume  LVI. 

BATON  ft  MAINS.  NEW  YORK 

Buckley,  James  M.  Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Pro* 
fessional  and  Amateur  Speakers.    $1.S0. 

THE  EDITOR  PUBLISHING  CO^  CINCINNATI 

Cunyngham-Cunningbam,  G.  Tales  from  the  Land  of 
Manana.    75cts. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Seeligmann,  Karl  Alta  und  Neues.  A  German  Reader 
for  Young  Beginners. 

B.  R.  HERRICK  ft  CO     NEW  YORlt 

Boylan,  Grace  Duffie.    If  Tam  O'Shanter  Had  a  Wheel 

and  Other  Poems.    $1.25. 
Hall  Tom.    When  Cupid  Calls.    |1.50.    An  Experi- 

menUl  Wooing.    %\2S. 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS.  NBW  YORK 

Bercy,  Paul   Conjugaison  des  Verbes  Francais.    SOcts. 

LAMSON,  WOLFFE  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Carrington,  General  Henry  B.  Washington,  the  Sol- 
dier.   $2.S0. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Trerelyan,  Sir  George  Otto.  The  American  Revolution. 
Part  I.    1766-1776. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Hewlett,  Maurice.    Songs  and  Meditations.    $1.25. 

Thompson,  Silvanus  P.  Michael  Faraday.  His  Life 
and  Work.    (The  Century  Science  Series.)    $1.25. 
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Dr.  van  Dyke  and  the  Johns  Hopkina 

University 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  of  the  Brick  Church  of  this  city,  to 
the  Professorship  of  English  Literature  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  seems  quite  natural 
to  those  who  have  kept  pace  with  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  growing  power  and  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  a  student  of  literature.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  siuprise  to  his  congregation ; 
and  his  announcement  that  he  was  consider- 
ing seriously  the  invitation  was  a  shock  to 
the  city  of  New  York;  for  Dr.  van  Dyke  has 
made  himself  a  position  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  the  metropolitan  pulpit  A  preacher 
of  singular  force,  persuasiveness,  and  charm, 
he  has  been  an  outspoken  citizen  on  all  pub- 
lic questions ;  uniting  in  rare  degree  the  qual- 
ity of  moral  leadership  with  the  interests  of 
a  man  of  culture  and  literary  taste,  Dr.  van 
Dyke  has  gained  a  peculiar  influence  with 
the  yoimg  men  of  the  country.  The  Brick 
Church  during  his  pastorate  has  reached  a 
position  of  the  greatest  strength.  Those  who 
know  Dr.  van  Dyke's  literary  interest  and  his 
growing  ability  as  a  writer  will  understand 
the  attraction  of  so  important  a  position  as 
the  Baltimore  professorship;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  know  how  necessary  his 
work  is  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  how 
valuable  it  has  been,  will  be  very  unwilling 
to  have  him  give  up  his  pulpit  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  there  are  not  two  of  him. 

Woman's  Branch,  City  Mission 
The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion was  held  January  16.  The  amount  of 
money  raised  by  this  branch  of  the  work  is 
evidence  that  the  generous  public  fully  be- 
lieve in  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Branch. 
The  Woman's  Branch  raised  over  $27,000 
last  year,  and  expended  over  $26,000.  Chil- 
dren from  one  of  the  industrial  schools,  a 
group  of  colored  children,  and  a  group  of 
Chinese  children  born  in  New  York,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  All 
of  these  children  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  schools  of  the  Mission,  but  they  are  di- 
rectly under  the  care  of  the  Woman's  Branch. 
The  training-school  has  enlarged  the  scope 
pf  its  work  by  providing  lectures  and  oppor- 
p^ties  for  practical  work  among  the  poor, 
ito 


for  non-resident  students.  The  trained  nurses 
department  of  the  woman's  work  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  and  most  effective  methods  of 
entrance  into  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The 
development  of  the  social  side  of  the  work  is 
in  recognition  of  this  great  need  of  the 
mothers  in  the  tenements  of  New  York.  The 
opportunity  afiEorded  for  recreation  under 
right  conditions  is  welcomed  and  well  used. 
Mrs.  Bainbridge,  the  Superintendent,  is  a 
woman  of  rare  judgment  and  broad  sym- 
pathies. 

Woman's  Work  for  Missions 

The  third  Conference  of  the  Woman's 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United 
States  was  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
in  New  York,  beginning  January  1 1  th.  About 
one  hundred  delegates  were  present,  and 
nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  were 
represented.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
various  missionaries  and  Christian  workers. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  singubr  interest 
So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  address 
which  attracted  most  attention  was  that  of 
Miss  Crosby,  who  for  seven  years  had  been 
a  missionary  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  We 
quote  from  her  address  a  passage  which 
will  be  of  much  interest  to  many  readers,  in 
view  of  the  attention  drawn  to  those  islands 
by  the  recent  war : 

To  one  who  has  been  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
it  seems  impossible  to  regard  them  from  any 
other  than  the  missionary  standpoint.  It  is  a 
matter  of  amazement  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  ever  reach  out  after  them.  When, 
in  1885,  Germany  laid  claim  to  them,  Spain  sud- 
denly remembered  that,  over  two  hundred  years 
before,  the  Spanish  flag  had  been  raised  over 
them,  and,  although  for  all  'those  years  she  had 
left  them  to  their  degradation  and  savage  tradi- 
tions, she  suddenly  felt  an  excess  of  interest,  and 
determined  to  circumvent  Germany.  After  the 
two  nations  had  nearly  come  to  war,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Pope  for  arbitration,  and  he 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  giving  the  Marshall 
Islands  to  Germany  and  the  Carolines  to  Spain, 
which  forthwith  took  possession  of  them,  but 
did  nothing  toward  the  civilization  of  the  natives. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  people  that  when 
it  was  first  suggested  that  missionaries  be  sent 
them  from  this  country,  even  rough  seafaring 
men  remonstrated,  declaring  that  they  would  be 
killed  if  they  endeavored  to  land.  Unless  these 
islands  are  wanted  for  coaling  and  naval  stations, 
there  can  be  no  object  in  taking  them,  for  Spain 
has  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  there  ever 
since  she  has  occupied  them.    There  is  abto- 
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lately  no  reventie  to  be  obtained  from  them,  save 
from  the  missionary  standpoint  of  **  laying  ap 
treasures  in  heaven." 

Two  other  addresses  of  great  value  were  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  John  R.  Mott  on  Higher 
Education  for  Women  in  Mission  Fields, 
and  one  on  The  Missionary  Spirit  in  Wo- 
men's Colleges,  by  Dr.  Grace  Kimball. 

State  Conference  on  Religion 
A  notable  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
various  ministers  and  Christian  workers  in 
New  York  State,  in  the  interest  of  something 
like  a  Parliament  of  Religions.  Perhaps  the 
t>etter  and  more  exact  name  is  **  Conference 
on  Religion,"  The  letter  says :  "If  *  tolera- 
tion in  religion  is  the  best  fruit  of  the  last 
four  centuries,'  should  not  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  mark  an  advance  to  a 
still  nobler  position,  that  of  reciprocation  in 
religion  and  of  religious  co-operation — the 
attitude  of  men  open-minded,  spiritual,  and 
loving  enough  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
truth  to  be  learned  from,  as  well  as  truth  to 
be  offered  to,  neighbors,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  good,  now  undone  in  the  world,  waits  for 
the  hour  when  the  Churches  shall  join  hands 
in  a  new  brotherhood?  The  immediate 
organic  unity  of  the  Churches  is  impossible, 
however  desirable ;  but  could  they  not,  and, 
if  they  can,  should  they  not,  set  the  example 
of  union,  of  good-wiU  and  good-deed  relations, 
instead  of  continuing  the  long-lasting,  historic 
eiiample  of  indifference  and  even  hostility  one 
to  another  ?'*  The  proposals  are  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  That  a  Biennial  Conference,  continu- 
ing three  or  four  days,  of  all  who  may  care  to 
attend,  be  held,  at  which  Conference  promi- 
nent ministers  and  laymen  of  various  religious 
bodies  within  the  State  of  New  York  be  in- 
vited to  read  papers,  or  lead  discussions,  on 
themes  of  religion  and  morals  and  social 
reform.  (2)  That  the  first  of  these  confer- 
ences be  held  in  1899.  (3)  That  the  arrange- 
ments for  it  be  made  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting  the  different  Churches  and  different 
parts  of  the  State.  All  the  time  the  separate 
interests  of  every  denomination  are  cared  for 
by  churches  and  colleges  and  missions  and 
conferences,  each  denomination  having  its 
own,  and  these  things  are  bound  to  continue. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  once  in  two  years  the 
churches  should  come  together,  in  the  name 
of  the  Spirit  common  to  all,  to  promote  the 
things  that  make  for  the  common  good. 
Have  we  not,  at  last,  reached  the  point  when 
such  meeting!  would  be  possible  and  profita- 


ble?** Among  the  names  approving  this  letter 
are  those  of  Leigh  ton  Williams,  D.D.,  and 
President  A«  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  Baptists ;  Dr. 
H.  A«  Stimson  and  Lyman  Abbott,  Congre- 
gationalists ;  President  J.  R.  Day  and  Dr. 
F.  M.  North,  Methodists;  Chancellor  H.  M. 
MacCracken  and  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
Presbyterians ;  Rabbi  Gottheil,  Jew ;  Dr.  B. 
B.  Tyler,  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ ;  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton  and  President  Robert  Ellis 
Jones,  of  Hobart  College,  Episcopalians ;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Eaton,  Universalist ;  Revs.  J.  W. 
Chadwick  and  W.  C.  Gannett,  Unitarians, 
and  many  others  of  various  denominations. 
The  movement  is  an  important  one,  and  we 
shall  watch  its  development  with  interest  and 
sympathy.  If  it  succeeds  in  New  York,  it 
may  be  possible  in  other  States. 

Another  New  Professor  for  Union  Seminary 
But  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  D,D.^  was  called  to  be  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. This  was  considered  by  all  who  knew 
Dr.  Hall  to  be  a  distinct  and  notable  addi- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  Seminary.  The 
Faculty  has  now  been  further  strengthened 
by  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  George  William 
Knox,  D.D.,  of  Rye,  New  York,  to  be  Profes- 
sor of  the  Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion. 
Dr.  Knox  for  some  time  was  a  missionary  in 
Japan  and  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
ability  and  admirably  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
ble position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  E. 
Knox,  D.D.,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  League  for  Social  Service 

The  League  for  Social  Service,  in  further- 
ance of  its  aim  to  become  a  clearing-house 
for  practical  philanthropy,  has  just  issued  a  list 
of  topics,  such  as  <^  The  Institutional  Church," 
"Public  Baths,**  **  Recreation,**  "Vacation 
Schools,**  "  Play-grounds,** "  The  Problem  of 
the  City  Child,"  and  many  others,  on  which 
it  already  has  1,400  lantern  slides ;  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  any  organization  to  secure 
a  concrete  presentation  of  present-day 
problems  by  means  of  lantern  photographs. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  the  Secretary 
of  the  League  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  who  promised  the 
League  material  illustrating  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  tiie  great  Departments  of 
that  municipality  so  that  they  might  serve 
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as  object-lessons  for  other  cities  that  wish  to 
study  these  comparatively.  This  list  of 
slides  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  League,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman, 
105  East  Twenty-second  Street  To  widen 
its  membership,  the  League  will  send  to  each 
new  subscriber  a  copy  of  "  The  Twentieth 
Century  City,"  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  latest 
book. 

Silver  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Albert  J.  Lyman 
The  Rev.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  celebrated  his  silver  jubilee  as 
pastor  of  that  church  during  the  week  begin- 
ning January  8.  Dr.  Lyman  has  had  a  beau- 
tiful ministry  in  the  church  which  he  has 
served  so  long.  Few  men  are  more  widely 
honored  or  loved.  He  is  a  brilliant  preacher 
and  a  devoted  pastor.  His  first  ministry  was 
in  Milford,  Conn.  From  there  he  went  to 
Brooklyn,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
has  been  spent.  No  minister  in  that  "  City 
of  Churches ''  fills  a  larger  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Lyman  preached  the 
annual  sermon  before  the  American  Board 
when  it  met  in  Worcester,  and  last  year  was 
the  preacher  before  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches  at  Portland,  Ore. 
On  Sunday,  January  7,  a  historical  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  pastor,  and  during  the 
week  the  congratulations  of  the  church,  of  the 
fellowship  of  churches,  and  of  the  city  were 
extended  in  addresses  which  showed,  not 
only  appreciation,  but  also  real  and  enduring 
affection.  Changes  are  few  and  far  between 
in  the  Brooklyn  churches.  Dr.  Storrs  has 
seen  more  than  fifty  years  of  service,  Dr. 
Lyman  twenty-five,  Drs.  McLeod  and  Beh- 
rends  each  about  fifteen,  Dr.  Meredith  prob- 
ably about  twelve,  and  Dr.  Abbott  eleven. 
The  pulpits  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Brooklyn  show  that  when  pastors  are  called 
it  is  with  the  expectation  that  the  relation 
will  be  sacred  and  not  easily  broken. 

A  Noble  Memorial 

A  noble  memorial  of  a  man  who  sought  the 
welfare  of  this  city  and  of  his  fellow-men  is 
the  new  building  of  the  Neighborhood  Set- 
tlement, which  has  been  erected  in  remem- 
brance of  the  late  Alfred  Coming  Clark. 
The  building  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Rivington  and  Cannon  Streets,  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  congested  district  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  fine  four-«tory  brick  structure,  and 
has   been  erected  for  purposes    of    utility 


rather  than  ornament  The  work  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  this  building  is  so  varied  and 
helpful  that  we  condense  a  fuller  description : 
<*It  is  so  divided  and  arranged  that  the 
training  of  children  may  be  conducted  under 
the  best  possible  conditions.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  building  is  the  entertainment 
hall.  This  is  a  capacious  room,  where  the 
pupils  can  be  gathered  when  desired,  but  it 
is  also  much  more  than  this.  It  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  as  well  as  children. 
One  great  lack  in  all  such  neighborhoods  is 
a  pleasant  gathering-place  for  respectable 
men  and  women  who  would  like  to  meet  for 
social  intercoiu^e  and  innocent  recreation. 
The  assembly  rooms  in  this  building  will 
serve  not  only  for  the  sewing  and  cooking 
classes  of  the  older  children,  but  also  for 
evening  entertainments  which  the  fathers 
and  mothers  may  attend.  A  roof  garden  is 
another  feature  of  the  building,  which  is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  same  double  end  as  the 
assembly  room.  Open  to  the  breezes  in  sum- 
mer, it  can  be  inclosed  so  as  to  be  warm  in 
winter,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  delightful 
place  for  the  children  to  play  in  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  It  will  also  be  thrown 
open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  weary  parents 
in  the  hot  evenings  of  summer."  Such 
buildings  as  this,  so  unostentatious  and  yet  so 
perfect  in  appliances  for  the  service  of  hu- 
manity, are  object-lessons  in  practical  Chris- 
tianity whose  value  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. And  this  is  but  one  of  a  large  number 
to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

Eloquent  and  Brave 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  immense 
sensation  caused  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  preaching  of  Father  Agostino  da 
Montefeltro  in  Milan  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
said  that  such  preaching  had  not  been  heard 
for  a  decade  and  perhaps  many  decades.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  little  has  been 
heard  of  the  eloquent  Father,  and  we  had 
begun  to  wonder  if  his  preaching  was  not  too 
radical  for  his  superiors.  He  has  recently 
appeared  again  in  a  characteristic  fashion. 
In  the  Church  of  St  Francis  of  Castello,  in 
which  he  had  been  announced  to  preach,  he 
found  that  four  elegant  inclosures  had  been 
erected,  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  per- 
sons. These  were  for  the  aristocracy  of  the 
city,  who  were  to  be  admitted  by  ticket,  on 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  so  saved  from 
contamination  by  contact  with  the  common 
people.    As  soon  as  the  Father  heard  what 
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had  been  done,  he  ordered  the  structures  to 
be  removed,  saying  that  he  desired  perfect 
equality  to  be  observed  in  the  Church. 
Father  Agostino  is  probably  the  most  elo- 
quent living  preacher  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Thb  act  shows  that  he  is  abo  one  of  the 
bravest  More  such  practical  Christianity 
would  attract  to  the  Church  thousands  who 
are  passionately  devoted  to  reality,  but  who 
care  nothing  for  forms,  as  such. 

Abuses  in  Alaska 

Bishop  Nicolas,  late  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  Alaska,  before  he  sailed  from  New  York 
left  a  farewell  address  to  his  people,  and 
simultaneously  a  letter  to  President  McKinley, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  condemns  in  the 
strongest  terms  governmental  abuses  in 
Alaska,  and  asserts  that  the  Greek  Church 
has  been  treated  unfairly.     He  says : 

A  limit  most  be  set  to  the  abuses  of  the  various 
companies  which  for  over  thirty  years  have  had 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  affairs,  and  have 
reduced  the  country's  hunting  and  fishing  re- 
sources to  absolute  exhaustion,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  beggary  and  semi-starvation.  A  limit 
must  be  set  to  the  abuses  by  officials,  who,  as 
shown  by  the  experiences  of  many  years,  are  sent 
there  without  any  discrimination,  and  exclusively 
on  the  recommendation  of  Alaska's  irremovable 
guardian,  Sheldon  Jackson.  And,  lastly,  Alaska 
must  be  delivered  from  that  man. 

This  protest  against  the  misgovemment 
and  the  non-government  of  that  Territory 
would  havegreater  weight  were  it  not  for  two 
considerations — ^the  personal  attack  on  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  the  condemnation  in 
the  Bishop's  public  address  of  the  American 
public-school  S3rstem.  The  man  who  judges 
the  American  public-school  system  to  be  bad 
cannot  greatly  be  trusted  by  the  American 
people  in  his  judgment  of  measures ;  and  the 
man  who  utters  an  indiscriminating  condem- 
nation of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  whose  serv- 
ices in  Alaska  have  been  very  great  and  are 
so  widely  recognized,  will  not  be  regarded  by 
those  who  know  the  facts  as  an  infallible 
judge  of  men.  Nevertheless,  Bishop  Nicolas's 
testimony,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  testimony 
of  so  many  witnesses  who,  if  not  more  intelli- 
gent, are  less  prejudiced  and  more  American, 
ought  to  have  effect  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  abuses  of  the  pres. 
ent  no-system  in  Alaska,  and  to  the  impera- 
tive need  of  well-considered  reform. 

Vestments  in  Methodist  Churches 
The  time  was  when  the  service  of  the 
Methodist  churches  was  as  plain  almost  as 


that  of  the  Quakers.  But  that  is  changing, 
and  now  the  followers  of  Wesley  worship  in 
beautiful  buildings,  elaborately  decorated, 
and  often  have  a  service  which  in  many 
respects  shows  the  effect  of  the  time-spirit 
as  much  as  the  architecture.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  Methodist  churches  in  New 
York  has  for  some  time,  we  are  informed,  had 
a  vested  choir,  and  that  in  a  church  which,  in 
its  constant  ministry  to  those  classes  in  the 
community  most  often  neglected,  has  been 
truest  to  the  traditions  of  Methodism.  Now 
we  are  informed  that  the  Centenary,  the  Old 
First,  and  the  Wabash  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchfs  in  Chicago  have  all 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  vested  choirs. 
The  vestment  will  be  a  flowing  black  gown 
much  like  the  Oxford  student  dress.  Com- 
menting on  this  step,  the  "  Interior  "  says : 
**  If  Spartan  and  Puritan  simplicity  are  to  go, 
let  them  go ;  only  may  it  please  the  Lord  to 
hold  us  from  slipping  down  to  the  petty  and 
contemptible  frippery  of  ritualism."  But 
there  is  a  fallacy  here.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  vested  choirs  is  not  that  it  is  ritual- 
istic, or  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  service, 
but  that  the  plain  and  simple  cap  and  gown 
do  away  with  all  possible  display  on  the  part 
of  those  who  sit  in  the  choir  gallery.  As 
between  plumes  and  laces  and  fantastical 
elaboration  in  dress,  we  incline  to  think  the 
Oxford  cap  and  gown  the  more  ^Puritanical, 
and  a  return  to  primitive  simplicity. 

Notes 

Among  the  Social  Settlements,  few  are  doing 
a  better  work  than  the  Lawrence  House  in  Bal- 
timore, which  is  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  city.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Young  People's  Societies  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  the  Harlem 
Avenue  Christian  Church  of  Baltimore,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  of  the  Chapter  of  Col- 
lege Settlements  Association  in  the  Woman's 
College  of  Baltimore. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  D.  firidgman,  D.D.,  who 
formerly  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Baptist 
ministers  offthe  country,  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Immanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Albany  and  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  New  York, 
has  for  several  years  been  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Harlem,  New 
York.  Dr.Bridgman's  service  in  Holy  Trinity 
has  been  most  efficient,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
health.  His  congregation,  therefore,  have  voted 
him  a  year  for  rest  and  recuperation,  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  continue  to  serve  his  people 
yet  many  years.  Dr.  Bridgman,  it  is  stated,  will 
g>  first  to  Lakewood  and  afterward  to  Europe. 
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Books  for  Popular  Bible  Study 

We  receive  many  requests  from  our  read, 
ers  for  direction  to  suitable  books  for  their 
aid  in  Biblical  study.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  these  helpfully  without  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  inquirers — their  mental  qualitica- 
tioDs,  their  prepossessions  and  tastes,  the 
time  and  money  for  books  at  their  command, 
etc. — than  we  usually  possess.  Wc  give  below 
a  list  of  books  that  seem  most  likelv  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  numerous  class,  whatever 
varieties  exist  among  them.  All  these  books 
are  adapted  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  most  of  them  are  inex- 
pensive, and  can  be  ordered  from  any  city 
bookseller.  We  prefix  to  the  list  the  special 
inquiries  which  dictated  its  selection. 

1 .  What  books  are  most  important  to  study 
in  connection  with  the  Old  Testament? — ^with 
the  New  Testament? 

2.  What  books  would  you  include  in  a  more 
extensive  list  ? 

We  suggest  the  following : 

Far  the  Bible  as  a  whole — Adeney's  handbooks, 
"  How  to  Read  the  Bible  "  and  '*  donstruction  of 
the  Bible  ;"  Bennett's  "  Primer  of  the  Bible ;" 
Gladden's  *<  Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?"  Hurlbut'i 
"  Historical  Geographv  of  the  Bible ;''  Bissell's 
**  Biblical  Antiquities  r'  Hastings's  '*  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  now  being  issued,  will  be  very 
valuable ;  J.  P.  Smyth's  **  Old  Documents  and 
the  New  Bible;"  Talbot's  "  Our  Bible  and  How 
it  Came  to  Us."  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  just  issued  the  "  American  Re- 
vised Bible,"  with  marginal  references,  and  the 
American  readings  incorporated  in  the  text  Next 
autumn  this  will  be  much  improved  upon  by  the 
issue  of  the  "  American  Standard  Edition  of  the 
Revised  Bible."  For  a  Concordance,  use  Walk- 
er's, and  for  a  handy  commentary,  the  "Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,"  of  which  there  is  a 
cheap  abridgment.  The  Cambridge  '*  Companion 
to  the  Bible,"  to  be  had  separately  bound,  is  a 
storehouse  of  the  most  varied  information. 

For  the  Old  Testament— KeuVs  "  History  of 
the  Hebrew  People;"  W.  R.  Smith's  "Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  Jewish  Church  ;"  Comill's  "Proph- 
ets of  Israel ;"  Whiton's  **  Eariy  Pupils  of  the 
Spirit ;"  Sanders  and  Kent's  "  Messages  of  the 
Earlier  Prophets  "  (c'^ronologically  arranged  and 
paraphrased) ;  Barton's  "  The  Psadms  and  their 
Story ;"  Cheyne's  ♦*  Jewish  Religious  Life  after 
the  ExUe;"  Gladden's  "Seven  Puzzling  Bible 
Books ;"  Ryle's  "  Eariy  Narratives  in  Genesis ;" 
Bennett's  "  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament." 

For  the  New  7>jAz»f^«/— Stalker's  "  Life  of 
Christ "  and  "  Life  of  Paul ;"  Stevens's  "  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  in  Modern  English  ;"  Bruce's  "  King- 
dom of  God,"  "  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,*' 
and  "Miraculous  Element   in   the   Gospels;" 
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Adene}  *s  "  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  f 
McGiftert's  "  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age." 

In  a  more  extended  list  might  be  included  the 
following : 

Stanley's  "  History  of  the  Jewish  Cnurch ;" 
Sayce's  "  Palestine  "  and  "  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments;"  McCurdy's 
"History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments ;"  W.  R. 
Smith's  "Prophets  of  Israel;"  Briggs's  "Messi- 
anic Prophecy ;"  Hill's  "  The  Earliest  Life  of 
Jesus  "  (the  Diatessaron) ;  Keim's  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;"  Sabatier's  "The  Apostle  Paul;" 
Ramsay's  "  St.  Paul  as  Traveler  and  Roman 
Citizen ;"  G.  A.  Smith's  "  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land;"  Sanday's  "The  Gospels  in 
the  Second  Century ;"  Farrar's  "  The  Bible,  Its 
Meaning  and  Supremacy ;"  Horton's  "  Revela- 
tion and  the  Bible;"  "  The  Bible  of  St.  Mark  " 
(Christian  art  in  Venice).  Dr.  Briggs's  "  General 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture," 
just  published. 

Those  interested  in  comparing  the  old  and  the 
new  version  should  consult  Roberts's  "  Old  Tes- 
tament Revision  "  and  "  Companion  to  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the  New  Testament."  For  the 
study  of  the  Bible  simply  as  literature,  use  Moul- 
ton's  "  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  "  and  "  The 
Modern  Reader's  Bible  "  (series). 

The  articles  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  on  Biblical  subjects  will  often  prove 
serviceable  in  the  lack  of  books  on  those 
subjects.  It  should  be  added  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  include  in  the  foregoing  list  any 
of  the  very  numerous  works  on  the  books  of 
the  Bible  severally. 

Must  We  Conquer  the  Filipinos? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  for  December  31,  1898,  pub- 
lished my  letter  of  November  26,  and  pre- 
ceded it  by  asking  me,  "  How  do  you  know 
that  we  must  conquer  the  Filipinos  ?"  Allow 
me  to  answer.  The  papers  of  January  2, 
1899,  tell  that  war  has  already  begun  at 
Iloilo,  unless  the  Filipino  army  there  has 
yielded  to  the  threats  of  the  commander  of 
our  forces.  Those  threats  were  made  in  order 
to  conquer  for  us  the  island  of  Panay,  which 
was  then  garrisoned  by  Filipino  forces 'under 
their  national  flag. 

Encyclopaedias  and  historical  articles  seem 
to  agree  in  stating  that  much  the  larger  part 
of  Mindanao — one  of  the  two  largest  of  the 
group — has  never  been  conquered  by  Spain ; 
that  numbers  of  the  smaller  islands  have 
never  been  controlled  by  Spain ;  that  in  the 
Sulu  group  Spain  has  held  only  a  few  ports 
and  posts;  that  no  Spaniard  could  safely 
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travel  beyond  the  range  of  fire  from  those 
forts  without  a  military  guard.    Dr.  Worces. 
ter,  who  traveled  for  some  years  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, furnished  two  articles  withhi  the  last 
six  months  to  an  American  magazine.    I  n  these 
he  told  of  the  Sulus'  piratical  depredations 
on  Manila's  commerce ;  of  their  warlike  char- 
acter ;  of  their  capture  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor and  his  fort,  etc.,  etc.    He  also  stated 
that  we  must  keep  gunboats  patrolling  the 
channels  about  the  Sulu  isles  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  portion  of  our  new  '<  subjects  "  or 
"fellow-citizens"  from  pirating  on  our  Ma- 
nila commerce.    Yet  (like  other  expansionists) 
Dr.  Worcester  seemed  to  think  such  expense 
to  our  navy  and  such  exposure  of  the  officers 
and  crews  of  our  gunboats  of  no  more  mo- 
ment than  a  street-car  ride  and  its  fare.    Our 
papers  generally,  and   "  Harper's  Weekly " 
specially,  since  Dewey's  victory  on  May   1, 
have  published  the  proceedings  of  Aguinaldo 
and  the  Filipinos,  showing  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  considerable  armies ;  their 
capture  of  some  thousands  of  Spaniards; 
how  they  shut  up  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ma- 
nila and  Iloilo;  how  they  established  a  gov- 
ernment; the  filing  of  a  protest  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  government    against  so 
much   of  Judge   Day's  treaty  as  cedes  the 
Philippines  tons;  the  capture  of  Iloilo  by  its 
troops,  etc. ;  also  the  announcement  by  its 
new  ministry  that  it  is  opposed  to  annexation, 
and  appeals  to  President  McKinley  for  just 
dealing. 

History  furnishes  no  precedent  in  which 
from  eight  millions  to  ten  millions  of  people, 
situated  as  these  Filipinos  are,  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  be  transferred  by  a  nation  which 
had  lost  control  of  them  to  another  pow^. 
The  Filipinos  may  yield  to  our  threats  to  use 
our  army  and  navy  against  them ;  or  they 
may  refuse  to  so  yield  until  we  shall  have 
defeated  them  in  the  field.  In  either  case 
we  will  gain  the  islands  by  force;  by  con- 
quering a  people  who  have  never  harmed  us ; 
against  whom  we  had  and  have  no  right  to 
use  force. 

The  assertions  so  general  in  our  papers 
and  periodicals  that  we  held  the  entire  group 
and  could  not  with  honor  *Met  go"  have 
amazed  me.  A  careful  study  of  the  facts 
that  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  their  pages 
showed  that  down  to  the  last  day  of  1898  we 
never  possessed  one  foot  of  land  or  water  in 
the  Philippines  except  Manila,  its  harbor, 
and  the  islands  and  shores  of  that  harbor. 

The  British    commander   in  New  York 


from  September  1,  1776,  down  to  November, 
1783,  might,  with  the  same  amount  of  truth, 
have  asserted  that  he  possessed  all  of  the 
old  Thirteen. 

Thus  I  came  <'  to  know  that  we  must  con- 
quer the  Filipinos." 

I  fear  Truth  will  not  slay  Falsehood  soon 
enough  to  save  our  country  from  committing 
a  great  wrong  upon  a  people  who  have  never 
wronged  us,  and  from  the  punishment  that 
will  in  due  time  visit  us. 

An  Old  Soldier. 

[Reference  to  this  letter  is  made  editorially 
elsewhere. — The  Editors.] 

Immigration  and  Expansion 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  defeat  of  the  Immigration  Restriction 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  one 
of  the  logical  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
The  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  proposed 
to  keep  out  of  our  country  a  few  thousands 
of  immigrants  supposed  to  be  undesirable. 
This  was  in  order  to  better  protect  the  equal- 
ity of  our  citizenship,  and  our  workingmen 
against  the  fatal  competition  of  low-priced 
labor.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  in  and  care  for  a  few  millions 
of  Asiatics  as  the  wards  of  this  Republic 
(under  certain  conditions  this  might  be  ot 
great  public  benefit,  and  advance  true  civili- 
zation). The  House,  however,  saw,  of  course, 
the  ludicrousness  of  this  situation,  and  so, 
without  debate,  refused  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  has  created  a  new 
situation.  How  are  we  to  meet  it?  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Will  the  larger  use  of  army  and  navy  better 
protect  the  equality  of  our  citizenship,  or 
better  protect  our  workingmen  against  the 
fatal  competition  of  low-priced  labor  ?  Is  it 
not  fair  to  conclude  that  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship  will  be  of  less  and  less  value  in 
proportion  as  armies  and  navies  are  relied 
upon  to  support  our  system  of  government? 

Modern  commercialism  is  doubtless  con- 
trolling the  shaping  of  proposed  measures  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  But  there  is  one 
fundamental  error  here  which  must  be  noted 
and  corrected,  or  else  disaster  will  follow. 
It  is  this :  Modern  commercialism  still  insists 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  shall  be 
as  fully  and  as  freely  applied  to  human  labor 
as  to  the  merchandise  which  it  creates.  If 
the  principles  taught  by  Christ  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  true  civilization,  then 
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commercialism  must  revise  and  correct  this 
rule.  There  can  be  no  more  harmony  be- 
tween modem  commercialism  as  it  exists 
practically  to-day  and  the  teachings  of  Christ 
than  there  is  between  the  terms  of  the  Immi- 
gration  Restriction  Bill  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  world- 
wide significaoce.  1 1  is  a  part  of  our  destiny 
to  see  that  it  is  decided  right 

Streeter  Wales. 

The  Only  Logical  Sequence  of  the  War 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth, in  one  of 
his  rich  discourses  a  few  years  ago,  said : 
"  The  ascending  path  to  individual  greatness 
lies  through  the  thick  of  humanity  rather 
than  along  the  outskirts  of  it"  The  remark, 
with  slightly  modified  meaning,  may  &urely 
be  extended  till  it  applies  to  a  nation  as  well 
as  to  an  individual.  As  one  molds  from 
the  clay  the  perfect  sphere  only  by  equal 
pressure  at  every  point,  so  a  nation  is  rounded 
out  to  full  power  only  by  feeling  the  shaping 
influence  of  other  nations  in  close  and  vital 
contact  on  all  sides. 

By  the  events  of  the  last  year,  almost  as 
with  a  Thou  shalty  the  Power  higher  than 
man  has  called  our  Nation  to  this  shaping 
influence.  Instead  of  sitting  quietly  under 
oiu"  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  developing  still 
more  our  internal  resources  and  material 
prosperity,  with  a  sort  of  "  I s-not-th is- Great- 
Baby  Ion- that- 1 -ha  ve-builded  "  feeling  creeping 
in,  we  are  not  to  be  left  to  bloat  with  self- 
satisfaction  and  then  burst,  but,  by  hard  and 
untried  duties,  are  to  be  saved  from  such  a 
fate.  No  longer  a  child  among  nations,  but 
"come  of  age,"  as  it  were,  in  the  full  ripe- 
ness of  our  manhood  strength,  we  are  called 
to  go  out  into  the  <'  thick  **  of  nations.  In 
the  friction  and  clashing  of  interests  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the  Far 
East,  our  full  power  and  strength  as  a  Nation 
and  our  moral  greatness  are  to  be  expanded 
by  a  work  for  humanity. 

A  position  so  perilous  challenges  our  best 
powers.  It  is  laden  with  complications — 
already  the  clashing  of  interests  seems  to 
have  begun.  It  is  fraught  with  chances  for 
glaring  mistakes  costing  men  and  money; 
but,  hazardous  as  the  duty  is,  the  t^mes  seem 
ripe  for  it  With  a  President  c.ear-seeing 
and  far-seeing,  a  humane  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, and  one  of  almost  unequaled  poise, 
with  the  North  and  South  united  again,  with 
England  friendly  and  Russia  appealmg  that 


wars  shall  be  no  more,  surely  we  may  go 
forth  with  courage  and  hope. 

Willing  or  unwilling,  the  work  is  ours  as 
the  only  logical  sequence  of  the  war;  and 
only  in  fidelity  to  the  motive  of  that  war,  and 
to  the  principles  on  which  our  Nation  laid 
its  strong  foundation,  can  true  and  lasting 
greatness  come.  If  we  swerve  but  a  hair's 
breadth  from  those  principles,  or  if  we  draw 
back,  quickly  as  the  nerves  recoil  from  the 
touch  of  hot  iron,  so  quickly  will  our  power 
as  a  nation  begin  to  decline  and  "  our  glori- 
ous beauty  become  a  fading  flower."  Let  us, 
then,  standing  unflinchingly  for  the  right  and 
because  both  God  and  humanity  are  calling, 

.  .  .  Accept  the  peril. 
Choosing  to  walk  high,  with  sublimer  dread. 
Rather  than  crawl  in  safety. 

A  Reader  of  The  Outlook. 

A  Western  View  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

An  abundance  of  riches  in  the  matter  of 
Isthmian  canals  seems  likely  to  be  thrust 
upon  us.  Panama  and  Nicaragua  both  come 
coturting  Uncle  Sam. 

How  happy  could  he  be  with  either 
Were  t'other  swate  charmer  away  I 

It  is  claimed  that  $100,000,000  will  pay  for 
completing  the  work  on  either  canaL  Now 
for  some  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Cash,  first ! 
The  Panama  Canal  would  cost  $100,000,000 
+  all  past  claims,  and  their  name  would  be 
"legion."  Nicaragua  Canal  would  cost 
$100,000,000  as  an  outside  figure,  with  no  + 
for  thirty  years'  past  expenses. 

Time,  second  I  Eight  years,  Mr.  Smalley 
claims,  is  required  still  for  Panama;  only 
four  or  five  is  asked  by  Nicaragua. 

Control,  third !  For  years  the  great  West 
has  demanded  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  construct,  own,  and  operate 
the  Nicaragua  CanaL  Panama  is  controlled 
solely  by  a  corporation,  and  a  foreign  one  at 
that  The  West  demands  Government  owner- 
ship for  very  cogent  reasons.  It  sees  in  such 
ownership  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  op- 
pressive rates  of  transcontinental  railroads. 
Railroad  wars  may  afford  temporary  ease- 
ment, but  all  wars  end  in  peace,  and  railroads 
at  peace  means  some  form  of  pooled  issues, 
and  the  producers  mulcted  in  "  all  the  traffic 
will  bear."  As  the  transcontinental  railroads 
have  in  the  past  pooled  issues  with  the 
Panama  Railroad,  so,  in  the  future,  woukl 
they  pool  issues  with  any  corporation  owning 
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the  Isthmian  canal,  and  thus  render  nugatory 
its  real  benefit  to  the  people. 

As  to  matters  of  diplomacy,  legislation,  and 
engineering,  volumes  are  possible  on  each. 
The  first  two  are  much  alike,  in  either  case* 
as  to  possibilities  and  requirements.  As  to 
the  last,  it  is  at  least  justifiable  to  say  that» 
after  twenty  years  of  struggle  at  Panama,  the 
most  difficult  work  remains  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted. At  Nicaragua,  we  are  assured* 
there  is  no  problem  presented  with  which 
modem  engineering  may  not  easily  cope. 
Nicaragua  has  these  fiu'ther  advantages: 
three  locks  only,  with  a  total  lift  of  some  1 10 
feet,  against  eight  locks  at  Panama,  with  a 
500  feet  total  lift;  Nicaragua  has,  in  Lake 
Nicaragua,  a  large  storage  reservoir  for  lock- 
age use  made  by  nature,  while  Panama  has  to 
provide  such  a  reservoir  by  artificial  means ; . 
Nicaragua  would  save  hundreds  of  miles  as  a 
shorter  route  between  all  Eastern  and  West- 
em  North  Atlantic  ports,  and  would  save  the 
time  of  the  ten  additional  lockages  on  the 
Panama  route;  Nicaragua  has  favoring 
breezes  the  year  round,  which  Lieutenant 
Maury  assures  us  Panama  has  not 

Mr.  Smalley  suggests  that,  as  Panama  is 
now  so  much  in  evidence.  Uncle  Sam  can 
afford  to  ignore  Nicaragua.  Any  one  who 
has  followed  the  Isthmian  canal  question  is 
well  aware  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  alwa3r8 
to  the  fore  whenever  Congress  meets  and 
there  is  any  prospect  of  lis  taking  action  as 
to  an  Isthmian  canal.  Usually  the  report  is 
telegraphed  that  *^  there  are  seven  thousand 
Jamaica  negroes  just  put  to  work  at  Panama.*' 
This  time-honored  blu£E  was  getting  a  little 
worn ;  so  this  year  we  are  promised  a  finished 
canal  in  eight  years. 

The  real  need  of  this  canal  is  the  commer- 
cial, not  the  strategic,  need ;  to  enable  this 
Pacific  coast  to  compete  in  the  world*s  mar- 
kets on  a  par  with  the  more  favored  rivals, 
and  to  permit  the  Eastern  States  to  gain 
trade  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific  and 
western  Asia  and  Malaysia.  This  need  will 
never  be  met  by  a  corporation-owned  canal 
cLargicg,  as  it  inevitably  will,  "  all  the  trafiSc 
ml  bear."  Having  lived  over  a  third  of  a 
centtuy  on  this  coast,  I  am  familiar  with  its 
needs ;  while,  as  Chairman  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Committee  of  the  Horticulturists  of 
California,  I  have  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinations  of  those  who 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  to  the 
construction  of  this  canaL 
Honttrey,  CaL  Edwaro  Berwick. 


The  Sunday-School 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
one  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-schools  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  methods  of  Bible*  study  were 
discussed.  Nearly  all  expressed  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  the  lesson-leaves  commonly  used. 
The  complaint  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in 
the  classes.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn, 
this  experience  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  this  city.  In  nearly  every  com- 
munity the  same  condition  of  apathy  exists. 
On  six  da3rs  of  the  week  thousands  of  stu- 
dents carry  boundless  enthusiasm  into  history, 
biology,  and  literature  classes.  On  the  sev- 
enth day,  if  present,  they  sit  unmoved  through 
Sunday-school  exercises. 

Is  Hebrew  religion  less  interesting  as  a 
study  than  Greek  religion?  Is  Hebrew 
history  more  barren  than  Roman?  If  not, 
why  do  the  colleges  attract  the  student,  and 
the  Sunday-schools  drive  him  away?  The 
Sunday-school  is  designed  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  It  professes  to  teach  the  history, 
^  the  literature,  the  religion  of  the  People  of 
Israel.  Are  the  methods  used  adequate  in 
these  days,  when  universities  have  estab- 
lished standards  of  scholarship  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  public  schools,  in- 
struction in  history  was  confined  to  the  bare 
narrative  of  fact.  The  pupil  was  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  American  history  when 
he  had  memorized  the  dates  of  events — when 
he  knew  the  day  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  when  Washington  was 
bom,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Now  even  the  high-school  teacher  presents  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  nations,  the  cause  of  social  movements. 
The  influence  of  climate,  of  geographical 
barriers,  occupation,  economic  conditions, 
all  the  factors  that  comprise  environment| 
are  noted.  Heredity  is  taken  into  account 
It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  student  what  were 
the  characters  of  the  Puritans  in  America. 
The  conditions  in  England  where  they  were 
developed  are  inquired  into. 

Has  the  Sunday-school  kept  pace  with 
such  advance  in  methods  of  study  ?  Glance 
at  the  ordinary  lesson-leaf  and  you  will  still 
find  the  history  of  Israel  treated  as  a  bare 
narrative  of  facts.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
show  what  made  the  life  of  the  People  of 
Israel  such  as  it  was.  The  richest  period 
of  the  world's  history  is  passed  over  as  an 
affair  of  dates.     No  glimpse  of  the  social 
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life  of  that  age  is  afforded.  The  Hebrews 
are  treated  as  if  unrelated  to  general  social 
conditions  then  prevailing — as  if  heredity  and 
environment  exercised  no  influence  upon 
them. 

In  the  university  the  instructor  sends  the 
pupil  to  all  historical  authorities,  no  matter 
whether  their  views  are  generally  accepted 
or  not.  In  most  Sunday-schoob  Renan^s 
and  Kuenen^s  histories  of  Israel  are  under  a 
ban.  Why  should  these  mines  of  wealth  be 
closed  to  the  Sunday-school  scholar  because 
some  of  the  opinions  of  the  writers  are  con- 
sidered erroneous  ?  Why  put  these  books  in 
the  public  libraries  for  every  one  to  read,  and 
then  dodge  them  in  the  Sunday-school  class? 
What  instructor  in  a  university  would  pretend 
to  teach  the  history  of  Israel  and  ignore  schol- 
ars ol  such  world-wide  standing  as  Renan 
and  Kuenen?  Can  we  expect  to  attract 
scholars  to  the  Sunday-school  when  we  use 
a  lower  standard  than  the  college  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  method  of  studying  the 
text  outlined  in  these  lesson-leaves,  the  same 
narrow  treatment  is  apparent.  With  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  pupils  are  carried  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New;  a  chapter  in 
Chronicles  one  Sunday,  in  Isaiah  the  next 
The  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  studied  as  a 
whole  so  that  the  pupil  can  get  a  clear  con- 
ception  of  the  conditions  in  any  one  period. 
Nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  Hebrew  moral  and  religious  con- 
ceptions so  apparent  in  passing  from  Genesis 
to  Isaiah. 

Is  it  necessary  to  confine  Bible  study  within 
such  limits  ?  If  it  is  worth  while  to  enlist 
intellectuality  in  the  Sunday-school,  then 
surely  the  most  vigorous  intellectuality  ought 
to  be  secured.  If  it  is  fruiUess,  if  scholar- 
ship is  of  no  advantage,  then  why  concede 
anything  to  it  by  half-measures?  But  all 
concede  that  religion,  to  avail  the  most,  must 
go  hand  io  hand  with  vigorous  progressive 
thought.  Such  conditions  were  always  pres- 
ent in  great  religious  ages.  Strength  cannot, 
must  not,  be  ignored,  for  to  it  society  accords 
leadership. 

In  one  class  with  which  the  writer  has  been 
connected  during  the  past  year  a  broader 
method  of  Bible  study  has  been  attempted. 
To  obtain  a  general  view  of  modem  textual 
criticism,  Gladden's  "  Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?" 
"Seven  Puzzhng  Books,"  Ladd's  "What  is 
the  Bible  ?"  were  read.  To  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  methods  of  the  higher  critics,  some  of 
the  articles  of  Wellhausen  were  reviewed. 


Four  months  were  consumed  in  the  study  of 
Genesis.  All  the  histories  to  be  had  here 
that  bore  upon  that  period  of  the  world's 
history  were  constilted  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
social  life  in  those  days.  As  much  of  the 
Chaldean  literature  as  we  could  get  we  read, 
and  compared  its  cosmogony  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony.  From  time  to  time  we  took  up 
such  books  as  Lyman  Abbott's  "  The  Religion 
of  an  Evolutionist,"  "The  Evolution  of 
Christianity,"  to  get  an  idea  of  the  relation  of 
religion  to  modem  scientific  thought 

No  formal,  pretentious  method  of  study 
was  used.  The  members  took  turns  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  subjects  to  the  class. 
Thus  each  secured  the  benefit  of  study  and 
research.  So  far  no  member  has  complained 
that  the  work  is  dull  or  uninteresting. 

Charles  S.  Allen. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Corrbspondbnts.—//  is  seldom  possibU 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  recei^. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hopoybearin  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  Ism- 
tted  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

1.  Would  not  .real  miracles'"  of  any  khid, 
wrought  now  at  this  stage  of  human  progress, 
do  more  harm  than  good,  without  excepdon  ? 
2.  If  Christ  were  to  come  again  now  in  a  human 
body,  or  the  same  body  he  had  before,  would  it 
not  be  a  step  backwards  in  the  advancement  of 
goodness  and  truth  ?  (John  xvi.,  7.)  3.  If  a 
person  believes  that  good  is  stronger  than  evil, 
that  Christ  personified  all  the  good  the  world 
has  ever  known  or  will  know,  are  the  recorded 
miracles  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  wrought 
necessarily  of  any  real  help  to  such  a  one  in 
living  a  Christian  life  at  the  present  day  ? 

W.  E.  M. 

1.  Your  idea  of  miracle  difiEers  from  ours. 
By  a  miracle  we  understand  a  phenomenon 
which  at  the  time  being  transcends  the  range 
of  human  knowledge  to  explain  and  power 
to  reproduce ;  it  is  nothing  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things,  as  completely  rather  than 
partially  understood,  but  simply  the  normal 
product  of  a  life  of  preteraormal  intensity  of 
power — a  sort  of  "  fortissimo  note  "  of  life. 
The  day  of  miracles  did  not  end  when  the 
Apostles  died,  and  is  not  now  past  One 
cannot  write  finis  to  the  record  of  miracle 
while  the  evolution  of  spiritual  life  is  still 
incomplete.  2.  Yes,  if  you  mean  a  localiMo- 
tion  anywhere  on  earth  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  3.  We  admit  that  many  do  not  find 
them  a  help  in  their  own  religious  life.  But 
many  certainly  do.  To  believe  that  Jesus 
wrought  miracles — ^which  one  may  certainly 
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believe,  notwithstanding  critical  questions 
may  be  entertained  as  to  particular  miracles 
recorded  of  him — is  to  believe  in  yet  undis- 
closed powers  of  spirit  :»nd  life,  and  to 
anticipate  revelations  of  them  that  may  give 
to  the  future  a  glory  like  that  of  the  past. 

In  the  **  Atlantic  **  for  1878  there  was  a  poem 
pub  ished  by  Whittier,  "  The  Vision  of  Echard/' 
There  are  several  allusions  in  the  poem  that  I  do 
not  exactly  understand.  Cannot  find  them  in 
any  cnrclopaedia  I  have  examined.  Kindly  tell 
me  where  to  find  them  if  you  know.  Will  quote 
the  stanzas  and  mark  the  words : 

"  For  the  death  in  life  of  Nitria, 
For  your  Chartreuse  ever  dumb, 
What  better  is  the  neighbor, 
Or  happier  the  home  ? 

Climb  not  the  holy  mountains^ 

Their  eagles  know  not  me ; 
Seek  not  the  Biessed  Islands  ; 

I  dwell  not  in  the  sea. 

The  gods  are  gone  forever 
From  Zanskar*s  glacier  sides. 

And  in  the  Buddha's  footprints 
The  Ceylon  serpent  glides. 

No  more  from  shaded  Delphos 
The  weird  responses  come ; 

Dodona's  oaks  are  silent, 
The  Hebrew  Bath- Col  ^yxmh:' 

When  he  says  Delphos,  does  he  refer  to  the 
famous  oracle  at  Delphi,  now  Castri  ?  and  if  so, 
why  does  he  use  the  word  Delphos  ? 

A.  C.  P. 

«*  Nitria,"  a  desert  district  in  Lower  Egypt, 
anciently  resorted  to  by  hermits.  **  Char- 
treuse," in  the  French  Alps,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Carthusian  monks.  <<  Holy  mountains,** 
such  as  Olympus,  in  Greece,  fabled  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  The  **  Blessed  Islands,** 
in  the  Ocean,  to  which  Greek  poets  repre- 
sented favored  heroes  as  translated  without 
death.  «Zanskar,**  highlands  in  Middle 
Thibet.  "  Ceylon ;  *  serpents  now  infest  the 
once  sacred  resort  of  the  holy  sage,  Buddha. 
*<  Delphos,*'  same  as  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the 
wacle;  here  called  Delphos  either  by  mis- 
take or  because  a  son  of  Apollo,  so  named, 
was  fabled  to  have  been  born  there.  **  Bathr 
Col,**  literally,  «Sdaughter  of  the  voice,**  a 
singer,  here  meaning  Hebrew  singers  as  a 
class.  The  last  two  stanzas  are  not  retained 
in  Whittier's  final  revision  of  this  poem. 

Referring  to  inquiry  by  "  T.  E.  H.,'*  December 
31,  as  to  a  Commentary  on  Revelation,  may  I 
recommend  that  by  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  in  the  *' Commentary  for  Schools*' 
series,  edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ?  It 
is  modem  in  its  treatment,  and  one  of  the  best  I 
know,  a  commentary  and  exposition  in  one.  Also 
as  to  inquiry  of  *'  H.  E.  J.*'  in  same  number,  on 
Dante.  Do  you  not  think  that  W.  T.  Harris's 
^The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divine  Comme- 


dia"  would  be  good  to  recommend?  It  is  a 
fine  and  sympathetic  interpretation.  (Appleton 
&  Co.)  R.  G.  H. 

Our  reiterated  statement,  December  31 
(p.  1079),  that  there  is  no  English  Bible  in 
which  all  the  poetical  parts  are  printed  as 
poetry,  has  brought,  with  others,  several  ref- 
erences to  the  *^  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,** 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  Lon- 
don, forty  years  ago.  This,  as  we  learn  from 
"  S.  H.  G.,**  was  republished  by  Sheldon  & 
Co.  in  New  York,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot,  then  Principal 
of  the  Spingler  Institute.  We  had  not  ex- 
amined this  till  our  attention  was  called  to  it, 
and  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  only  in  other 
respects  an  admirable  work,  but  far  sur- 
passes the  Revised  Version  in  the  point  now 
in  question.  Yet  it  still  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  See,  for  example,  1  Samuel  zv., 
22^  23,  which  it  prints  as  prose,  though  un- 
doubtedly poetica!,  as  in  Heilprin*s  transla- 
tion, viz. : 

Behold  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice. 
To  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams : 
Defiance  is  as  sinful  as  witchcraft. 
Stubbornness  as  idolatry  and  house-god  worship. 

In  Ecclesiastes,  also,  there  are  a  number  of 
passages  which  are  undoubtedly  poetical, 
but  are  not  included  among  the  portions 
printed  as  such.  As  yet  we  see  no  cause  to 
correct  our  previous  statement. 

What  is  the  probable  meaning  of  Christ  in  the 
passage,  **  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works 
that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father."  (John  xiv.,  12.)  This  is  the  text  on 
which  the  Christian  Scientists  claim  the  right 
and  power  to  do  all  and  greater  than  Christ  did. 

Not  a  Christian  Scientist. 

This  text  plainly  states  that  «  because  "  of 
Jesus's  departure  from  the  world  **  greater 
works  "  than  his  were  to  be  wrought  by  his 
followers.  This  has  been  verified  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  acconiplished  by 
his  Apostles  in  consequence  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  Chris- 
tian achievement,  conditioned  as  it  has  been 
on  Christ's  translation  from  the  world  and 
enthronement  in  the  Spirit  Whether  Jesus 
meant  more  than  this  is  less  certain.  Still, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  beneficence  of  Jesus  is 
repeated  on  a  far  greater  scale  by  Christian 
men  with  the  appliances  of  modem  organiza- 
tion and  science,  both  medical  and  of  other 
sorts,  and  healings  which  once  wouki  have 
been  regarded  as  miraculous  are  wrought  by 
the   trained  skill   thai   ha3  bc^n  attaine4 
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among  the  fruits  of  the  mental  illumination 
characteristic  of  Christian  lands.  The  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  with  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  afiEords  the  only  reliable  commentary  on 
the  text  quoted.  It  certainly  gives  no  charter 
to  any  claim  of  right  to  discard  the  scientific 
results  of  this  development  in  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  identical  wonders  recorded  of 
Jesus. 

1.  It  is  only  recently  I  have  learned  of  a 
Modern  Theology,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to 
study  the  best  works,  setting  forth  in  a  fearless 
and  scholarly  manner  the  modem  view  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Please  name  a  few 
books  where  I  can  find  the  latest  and  most 
advanced  theories  on  the  Bible  text.  2.  I  par- 
ticularly desire  light  on  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  theories  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  commercial  atonement. 

St. 

1.  For  what  are,  in  our  view,  the  best  con- 
clusions of  modern  scholars  as  to  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  see  Bennett's  <*  Primer  of 
the  Bible  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.25).  2.  See  "Salvator  Mundi,"  by  Dr. 
Cox  for  the  former,  and  **  The  Divine  Satis- 
faction "  for  the  latter  (T.  Whittaker,  New 
York ;  about  $1 .50  and  40  cents  respectively). 

1.  Is  it  light  for  the  church  to  accept  money 
from  a  known  immoral  source;  for  instance, 
money  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  whisky 
traffic  ?  2.  Can  you  suggest  a  book  that  treats 
this  subject  ?  A. 

1 .  The  principle  covering  such  cases  formu- 
lates a  well-known  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 
see  Deuteronomy  zxiii.,  1 8.  Drawing  revenue 
from  an  immoral  business  is  partnership  in 
that  business.  The  difficulty  is  in  applying 
the  principle  to  concrete  cases  of  great  variety 
and  often  of  much  complexity.  What  sorts 
of  business  are  immoral?  Is  all  traffic  in 
whisky  immoral  ?  etc.,  etc.  Such  questions 
must  be  left  to  the  individuals  whom  they 
confront  2.  Dr.  Gladden  has  a  chapter  on 
the  general  subject  in  his  book,  <<  Ruling 
Ideas  "  (Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  Boston). 

1.  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  book  or  books 
with  which  I  can  accompany  my  reading  of  the 
Bible,  particularly  the  histoncal  parts  ?  and  which 
treats  of  and  explains  such  reading  in  a  thorough, 
modem,  and,  if  possible,  Interesting  way  without 
too  much  of  the  higher  criticism  about  it?  2. 
Can  you  refer  me  to  a  list  of  historical  novels  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  English 
History,  following  it  from  the  earliest  times  ? 

F.  T.  H. 

1.  See  the  following :  Kent^s  <*  History  of 
the  Jewish 'People "  (Scribners);  "Early 
Pupils  of  the  Spirit"  (T.  Whittaker) j  Bar- 


ton's "  The  Psahns  and  Their  Story  "  (The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston);  Cheyne's  "Jewish 
Religious  Life  After  the  Exile  **  (Putnams) ; 
Gladden's  *«  Seven  Puzzling  Books  "  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  2.  G.  A.  Dixson's  "  SuU 
ject  Index  to  Prose  Fiction  ''  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York)  gives  such  lists. 

Which  is  the  best  set  of  books  for  instruction 
in  New  Testament  Greek  ?  W.  H.  Y. 

For  a  primer,  see  "  Brief  Introduction  to 
New  Testament  Grammar,"  by  Professor 
S.  S.  Green.  For  a  more  extended  work  see 
Green's  "  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament"  (Revell  Company,  New 
York).  For  advanced  pupils,  see  Burton's 
**  New  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses  "  (Uni- 
versity Press,  Chicago). 

"G.  L.  B.f"  who  asks  on  page  1079  concern- 
ing Greenleaf's  Examination  of  the  Testimony 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  etc,  in  the  event  that 
book  is  now  out  of  print,  should  know  of  an 
address,  published  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
"  Republican  "  of  September  19, 1897,  by  Justice 
W.  J.  Gaynor,  entitled  "  The  Arrest  and  Trial 
of  Jesus  from  a  Legal  Standpoint."  In  the  same 
Outlook,  on  page  1083,  there  is  a  paragraph  from 
the  pen  of  a  **  Puzzled  Mother,"  who  may  find 
some  helpful  advice  in  Professor  Preyer's  book 
on  the  **  Infant  Mind,"  published  in  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

W.  H.  B. 

About  People 

— Adelina  Patti  is  now  an  Englishwoman, 
having  recently  taken  out  her  naturalization 
papers. 

— The  late  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild *s 
bequest  of  art  treasures  to  the  British  Museum 
is  valued  at  ;^300,000. 

— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has  been  fined 
£S  at  the  Newbury  Petty  Sessions  for  scorch- 
ing  on  the  highway  in  his  motor  car. 

— Longwood,  Bonaparte's  house  at  St 
lielena,  is  now  a  barn ;  the  room  in  which 
he  died  is  a  stable ;  on  the  site  of  his  grave 
is  a  machine  for  grinding  com. 

— The  house  in  which  Comeille  was  bom, 
wrote  his  best  pla3rs,  and  entertained  Moli^e 
and  Pascal,  which  has  been  recently  used  as 
a  small  restaurant,  is  for  sale,  and  vrill  proba- 
bly be  bought  by  the  authorities  of  Paris  and 
set  apart  as  a  literary  shrine. 

— A  good  story  is  told  of  the  young  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany.  Soon  after  Bismarck's 
retirement  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
at  dinner  with  their  elder  children  and  some 
eminent  statesmen,  when  the  young  prince 
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suddenly  broke  out  with :  <<  They  say,  father, 
that  now  Prince  Bismarck  has  gone,  you  will 
be  able  to  tell  the  people  to  do  just  what  you 
like,  all  by  yourself.  You  will  enjoy  that, 
won*t  you  ?" 

— The  King  of  Siam  has  ordered  a  medal 
to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  his  tour  in 
Europe  last  year,  and  to  perpetuate  a  record 
of  his  travels  in  foreign  parts.  Replicas  of 
the  ihedal  have,  by  his  directions,  been  pre- 
sented to  the  government  of  each  country 
visited  by  him. 

— Kohlmann  Rosenthal,  an  Englishman, 
and  Dr.  von  Komocki,  a  Berlin  chemist,  as- 
sert that  they  have  invented  a  match  that 
will  strike  anywhere,  and  no  phosphorus  is 
used  in  it  This  inveniion,  they  say,  will  do 
away  with  the  horrors  of  necrosis,  to  which 
employees  in  match-factories  are  subject 

— It  is  interesting  to  find  out  why  Bis- 
marck disliked  Wagner.  The  great  Chan- 
cellor Is  quoted  as  having  said :  **  Yes,  I  knew 
Wagner,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  care 
for  him.  At  breakfast,  at  lunch,  at  dinner, 
every  moment,  Wagner  demanded  admiration. 
He  would  be  first  I  found  myself  too  busy 
for  that" 

— Mr.  Thomas  John  Harper,  who  died  in 
England  not  long  ago,  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  was  sergeant  trumpeter  to  the  Queen, 
and  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  trumpeter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor.  His  even  still  more  cele- 
brated father,  Thomas  Harper,  the  elder, 
blew  the  trumpet  at  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.,  so  that  parent  and  son,  down  to  the 
practical  retirement  of  Thomas  Harper  the 
younger  in  1885,  performed  the  principal 
trumpet-work  at  almost  all  the  important  per- 
formances in  England  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  century. 

—This  story  is  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  far  from  being  a  brilliant  pupil  at 
schooL  After  he  became  famous  he  one  day 
dropped  into  the  old  school  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  woes.  The  teacher 
was  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
the  writer,  and  put  the  pupils  through  their 
lessons  so  as  to  show  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. After  a  while  Scott  said :  <*  But  which 
is  the  dunce  ?  You  have  one,  surely  ?  Show 
him  to  me."  The  teacher  called  up  a  poor 
fellow,  who  looked  the  picture  of  woe  as  he 
bashfully  came  toward  the  distinguished  vis- 
itor. «•  Are  you  the  dunce  ?"  asked  Scott 
«  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.    "  Well,  my  good 


fellow,"  said  Scott,  **  here  is  a  crown  for  you 
for  keeping  my  place  warm." 

— The  San  Francisco  «*  Argonaut "  tells  a 
new  story  about  Stephen  Massett,  so  well 
known  years  ago  as  "  Jeems  Pipes."  When 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  Marysville  (Cal.) 
**  Herald,"  Mr.  Hittell,  the  weU-known  Cali- 
fomia  pioneer  and  author,  engaged  htm  in 
argiunent  on  religion,  which  Mr.  Hittell  at-' 
tacked,  finally  winding  up  by  saying :  "  See 
here,  Massett,  you  ought  to  get  my  book  on 
< Evidences  Against  Christianity;'  that  will 
convince  you."  "  Very  well,"  said  Massett, 
'<  I  will."  So  the  next  time  he  entered  a 
book-store  he  asked  for  it  The  clerk  showed 
him  the  work  in  two  volumes.  *♦  How  much 
is  it?"  said  Massett  "Three  dollars,"  re- 
plied the  clerk.  »*  What !"  exclaimed  Massett, 
"  three  dollars !  Take  it  back,  sir,  take  it 
back ;  I  prefer  to  remain  a  Christian." 

Bits  of  Fun 

The  pouter  pigeon  swelled  itself  out  and 
strutted.  **  Falstaff !"  contemptuously  exclaimed 
the  pelican.  **  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  I"  scornfully 
retorted  the  pigeon.—  Chicago  Tribune, 

'<  Does  your  minister  believe  in  the  policy  of 
expansion  ?"  <<  I  should  say  he  does  1  His  text 
yesterday  consisted  of  two  words,  and  he  made  a 
sermon  out  of  it  that  took  him  an  hour  to  deliver.'' 
— Exchange, 

Tommy,  aged  five,  accompanied  his  father  to 
church  one  cold  Sabbath  morning,  and  upon 
their  return  his  mother  asked  if  he  could  repeat 
the  minister's  text.  <*  'Coiurse  I  can,"  rephed  the 
little  fellow.  *'  He  got  up  and  rubbed  his  hands 
together  and  said,  <*  *  Many  are  cold,  but  few  are 
frozen.'  " — Chicago  News, 

The  following  is  from  the  autobiography  of 
Dr.  Newman  Hall :  Dr.  Enoch  Mellor,  one  of 
Dr.  Hall's  chief  friends,  was  constantly  invited 
to  preach  in  distant  places.  His  people  at  home 
loved  him  dearly,  but  felt  that  his  populanty  else- 
where was  somewhat  of  a  drawback.  In  praying 
for  him  one  day  a  good  man  said — **  O  Lord, 
bless  our  Enoch;  we  love  him  dearly;  but,  O 
Lord,  tie  him  by  the  leg,  tie  him  by  the  leg  I" 

An  Ohio  lady  visiting  Boston  for  the  first  time 
has  been  doing  the  sights.  "  I  had  my  greatest 
thrill  down  at  Copp's  Hill  biuying-ground,"  she 
said.  ^  Yes,  that's  just  the  place  for  the  historic 
emotions,"  commented  her  interlocutor.  She 
smiled.  "  At  soon  as  my  sister-in-law  and  I  got 
into  the  place,"  she  said,  "  I  found  myself  almost 
stepping  upon  a  grave  with  an  inscription  on  a 
queer  little  iron-cover  sort  of  tomb.  I  jumped 
back,  feeling  the  way  you  do  when  you  step  on  a 
grave,  and  read  the  inscription — just  three  initials, 
no  name  or  date.  <  Isn't  it  pathetic  ?'  I  said  to 
my  sister-in-law.  <Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she  an- 
swered; « B.W.  W.  means  Boston  Water  Works.' " 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Jeweler 
By  Mary  F.  Butts 

Oh,  a  right  brave  jeweler  is  he, 

Frosty  January  ! 
He  hangs  with  diamonds  the  great  elm-tree, 

Rich  old  January ! 

He  strings  his  pearls  along  the  eaves, 
And  when  the  sun  the  cold  earth  leaves, 
He  works  all  night  while  the  children  sleep, 
And  the  elves  of  frost  come  creep,  creep,  creep. 
And  many  a  shining  wreath  he  weaves — 
Gay  old  January ! 

The  Little  Red  Hen 
By  Rosetta  M.  Speocer 

(My  Grandmother's  Favorite  Nursery-Tale) 

A  long  time  ago,  in  a  tiny  house  at  the 
edge  of  a  dark  forest,  lived  a  mouse,  a  louse, 
and  a  little  red  hen ;  and,  in  a  deep  den  of 
rocks  far  within  the  dark  forest  lived  an  old 
mother  fox  and  her  only  son. 

Now,  Mother  Fox  and  Young  Fox  were 
very  fond  of  fowl,  and  Little  Red  Hen  was 
the  fattest  fowl  for  miles  around.  So,  very 
early  one  morning,  Young  Fox  rose  from  his 
bed  of  leaves,  and  left  the  den,  saying  to 
Mother  Fox : 

*^Have  the  fire  bmning  and  the  kettle 
boiling  when  I  come  back,  for  we  shall  have 
Red  Hen  for  supper  to-night.*' 

"That  I  will,  dear  son,"  she  replied. 

He  ran  swiftly  through  the  forest,  and  be- 
fore noon  came  to  its  edge,  where  stood  Red 
Hen's  tiny  house.  There  she  was  outside 
gathering  sticks  in  her  apron  to  kindle  a  fire 
with  which  to  cook  her  dinner  of  com-meal 
mush. 

Young  Fox's  tail  whisked  among  the  dry 
leaves.  Red  Hen  heard  the  sound,  dropped 
her  kindlings,  and,  half  running,  half  fiying, 
scurried  into  the  house,  shut  the  kitchen  door 
behind  her  with  a  bang,  and  locked  it. 

Yoimg  Fox  grumbled  at  himself  for  letting 
his  tail  whisk  so  noisily,  then  sat  down  on  a 
stump  to  plan  how  best  to  catch  Red  Hen. 
Suddenly  his  bright  eyes  snapped,  and  he 
stole  softly  to  the  door.  He  knocked  three 
times.    All  was  still  within. 

«  Who'll  open  the  door  ?"  asked  Red  Hen. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  mouse. 

« I  won't,"  said  the  louse. 

«» I  won't,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.     But 
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when  she  neard  the  knocking  again  she  asked 
once  more : 

"  Who'll  open  the  door  ?  " 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  mouse. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  louse. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen,  hoppisg 
to  the  door.  She  unbolted  it,  opened  it,  and 
there  stood  Young  Fox,  smiling  with  sharp 
white  teeth.  Red  Hen  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. She  flew  up  to  the  ceiling  and  lighted 
on  a  cross-beam.  There  she  clung  treni- 
bling  to  see  Young  Fox  sit  quietly  beneath 
watching  her  closely  with  sharp  bright  ejres. 
Every  now  and  then  he  licked  his  whiskers 
as  though  he  tasted  something  sweet  and 
juicy.  At  last  he  went  on  with  the  fine  plan 
he  had  made  on  the  stump. 

Round  and  round  and  roimd  he  went, 
chasing  his  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
faster  and  faster  and  faster,  until  poor  little 
Red  Hen,  dizzy  with  watching  his  antics,  fell 
right  off  the  cross-beam. 

Young  Fox  clapped  her  into  his  bag  and 
ran  into  the  dark  forest  On  and  on  and  on 
he  went,  until  at  last  he  became  too  tired  to 
run  longer.  He  threw  the  bag  under  a  juni- 
per-bush and  lay  down  beside  it  to  rest. 

Soon  Red  Hen  knew  by  his  snores  that  he 
had  fallen  asleep.  Very  still  she  kept,  list^i- 
ing  to  his  deep  breathing.  Then  she  quickly 
took  her  scissors  from  her  little  pocket  and 
snipped  a  hole  in  the  bag  big  enough  for  her 
to  squeeze  through.  She  jumped  out,  looked 
about,  and  found  a  stone  of  about  her  own 
weight.  This  she  slipped  into  the  bag  in  her 
place.  Then  she  took  needle  and  thread  from 
her  pocket  and  carefully  sewed  up  the  hole  in 
the  bag.  This  done,  she  ran  home  to  the  tiny 
house  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  as  fast  as  her 
yellow  legs  could  carry  her. 

The  sun  was  sinking  to  rest  just  as  Young 
Fox  awoke.  "  Dear  me !"  he  thought,  "  how 
late  it  is  !  How  hungry  I  am !"  He  picked 
up  his  bag  and  never  stopped  running  until 
he  saw  Mother  Fox  watching  for  him  by  the 
blazing  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

"  Is  the  kettle  boiling?"  he  shouted. 

"  Yes,  dear  son,"  she  answered.  «  Did  you 
catch  Red  Hen?" 

"  She's  safe  in  my  bag,"  he  replied,  untying 
the  string.  "  Now  you  hold  the  cover  while 
I  drop  her  in. 
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Mother  Fox  held  the  cover  high  as  she 
bent  over  the  kettle  to  see  Red  Hen  drop  in. 
"  Ready  I"  cried  Young  Fox. 

Ker-splash ! 

With  howls  of  burning  pain  the  two  foxes 
crawled  supperless  into  the  deep  den  to  wait 
for  their  scalded  hides  to  grow  furry  once 
more.' 

And  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  the  tiny 
house,  lived  in  peace  the  mouse  and  the  louse 
and  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

Were  There  Two? 

Elizabeth  ought  to  be  a  learned  doll.  For 
several  years  she  has  been  attending  the  kin- 
dergarten. She  has  this  advantage  over  the 
children  attending  the  kindergarten,  that  she 
lives  in  the  house,  and  is  for  that  reason 
never  kept  at  home  because  of  the  weather. 
The  greatest  advantage  she  has  is  that  she 
never  catches  chicken-pox  or  measles.  So 
every  day,  when  the  kindeigarten  is  open, 
Elizabeth  is  in  her  place.  She  is  never  put 
out  of  the  circle  because  she  is  naughty,  she 
never  disturbs  the  children  at  the  table,  she 
looks  interested ;  and  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all  is  that  everybody  in  the  kindergarten 
loves  Elizabeth,  and  feels  it  a  great  honor  to 
sit  next  to  her  and  do  her  work  at  the  table. 
Elizabeth,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  has  setded 
quarrels,  she  has  driven  away  frowns  and 
scowls,  and  brought  out  smiles.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  a  doll  can  do  in  making  this 
world  for  little  children  happier  and  better. 

Bat  a  sad  thing  happened  recently  in  this 
bright  little  world  where  Elizabeth  lived. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  chair  before  the  morn- 
ing circle  had  been  formed,  looking  smilingly 
at  her  little  companions,  when  the  kinder- 
gartner  swept  Elizabeth  from  the  chair  with 
her  dress.  Elizabeth's  head  was  broken  to 
pieces.  There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and 
then — well,  you  can  imagine  what  all  Eliza- 
beth's friends  did. 

At  last  all  were  quieted,  and  the  kinder- 
gartners  made  Elizabeth's  friends  under- 
stand that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  Eliza- 
beth a  new  head,  when  she  would  be  just  as 
delightful  as  ever. 

That  afternoon  Elizabeth  was  taken  to  the 
dolls*  hospital,  where  a  very  kindly  old  man 
is  in  charge. 

One  of  Elizabeth's  greatest  charms  is  her 
beautiful  hair.  The  man  at  the  dolls'  hospital 
said  it  would  be  very  easy  to  put  the  hair  on 
anewkead. 

I  with  yoo  could  all  see  Elizabeth  now. 


Her  face  is  very  much  more  beautiful  than  it 
was,  because  of  the  smile,  and  she  has  a 
k>vely  new  pink  dress.  The  children  insist 
this  is  a  new  Elizabeth,  who  is  lovelier,  dearer, 
more  helpful  than  the  one  who  met  with  the 
sad  accident  just  before  the  morning  circle. 
The  children  say  there  have  been  two  Eliza- 
beths.   What  do  you  think  ? 

The  Service  of  the  Trees 

A  tree  in  a  forest  should  make  us  think  of 
many  things  besides  its  beauty ;  we  are  de- 
pendent on  it  for  so  many  things.  How 
would  the  skillful  workmen  be  able  to  make 
our  houses,  or  the  numberless  things  we  use 
in  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wood  the  trees 
give  us?  How  could  we  have  the  ships 
that  take  the  things  we  want  to  sell  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  bring  us  back  money  and 
the  things  made  in  foreign  countries  that 
we  need,  if  we  did  not  have  the  trees  for  the 
masts,  the  hulls,  the  many  parts  of  a  ship 
that  must  be  made  from  wood  ?  The  tiny 
match,  on  which  so  much  of  our  comfort 
depends,  is  made  of  wood.  Not  long  ago 
the  lives  of  seven  men  on  a  wrecked  schooner 
out  in  mid-ocean  were  saved,  they  think,  by 
a  little  match.  It  was  the  only  dry  match  on 
board,  and  it  lighted  a  fire  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  were  able  to  condense  salt  water 
and  thus  get  fresh  water  to  drink  when  they 
were  perishing  from  thirst 

Even  the  baby's  wooden  ball,  the  gifts  in 
the  kindergarten,  little  brother's  toy  cart,  the 
strong  express-wagon — ^where  should  we  get 
these  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  trees  ? 

And  the  trees  standing  together  make  the 
beautiful  forests  in  which  the  wood  folks  in 
feathers  and  furs  live  their  beautiful,  happy 
lives.  In  the  forests  the  birds  sing  their 
sweetest  songs,  and  the  squirrels,  the  chip- 
munks, and  their  furry  friends  are  happiest 

There  was  a  poet  once,  who,  sitting  in  front 
of  her  open  wood  fire  listening  to  the  sounds 
it  made,  wrote  a  beautiful  poem,  in  which  she 
tells  us  that  the  sounds  the  fire  sets  free 
are  the  sounds  of  the  woods — the  songs  of 
the  birds,  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  rain  on 
the  leaves  in  summer,  and  the  happy  voices  of 
the  people  who  have  walked  and  played  in 
the  woods,  their  laughter  and  their  songs. 
She  thinks  the  trees  caught  these  sounds  in 
their  hearts,  and  when  they  bum  on  our 
hearths  they  give  the  sounds  all  back  again. 
Listen  to  the  fire  and  see  if  you  can  hear 
the  sounds  again.  Perhaps  it  is  the  song  oi 
the  fire  fairies. 
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In  Response 

In  the  issue  of  December  31,  suggestions 
were  asked  as  to  the  best  method  to  cure  a 
small  boy  of  biting  and  striking  other  chil- 
dren. Several  responses  have  been  received, 
some  of  which  we  present : 

Dear  Outlook:  Replying  to  <*  A  Puzzled  Moth- 
er/' I  broke  my  boy  of  biting  in  the  following 
manner .  First  I  talked  to  him  of  the  naughtiness 
of  bidngf  arguing  according  to  his  understanding, 
and  ending  by  telling  him  that  if  he  bit  again  he 
must  be  bitten.  The  next  time  he  bit  I  took  his 
arm  between  my  teeth  and  pinched  it  hard  enough 
to  make  it  black  and  blue,  preceding  and  supple- 
menting this  punbhment  by  talking  to  him.  He 
did  not  bite  again  for  three  months,  when  the 
entire  course  was  gone  through  with  again.  This 
was  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  he  will  not  bite 
again.  H.  R.  H.,  M.D. 

Dear  Outlook:  Troubles  akin  to  those  men- 
tioned by  your  subscriber  with  her  little  boy  have 
been  very  short-lived  in  our  family  of  four  chil- 
dren t)ecauseof  a  natural  punishment  The  very 
first  time  little  three-year-old  treads  with  some- 
thing like  delight  upon  the  finger-tips  of  her  litUe 
sister,  "  Mother  "  takes  her  by  herself,  and,  in  all 
patience,  kindliness,  but  seriousness,  steps  like- 
wise upon  her  finger-tips,  in  order  that  she  may 
know  exactly  **  how  it  feels."  This  has  never 
failed  ;  we  have  never  needed  in  any  case  a  sec- 
ond punishment,  for  it  nips  the  trouble  in  the 
bud.  Upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  these  littie 
developments  in  our  children,  we  mothers  should 
summon  all  the  inspiration  and  wisdom  of 
heaven  to  our  aid,  and  deal  with  them  before 
they  become  habits.  L.  S.  B. 

Dear  Outlook:  I  cured  one  of  my  children  of 
biting  by  compelling  the  one  bitten  to  bite  my 
child.  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  make  the 
bitten  one  do  this,  but  I  was  persistent,  and  after 
awhile  the  habit  was  subdued,  not  eradicated,  for 
there  are  times  now,  though  she  is  thirty  years 
old,  when  she  says  she  would  like  to  bite  some 
•ne.    This  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  effective. 

Si    G.    C* 

This  last  method  The  Outiook  cannot 
indorse ;  it  savors  too  much  of  *<  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  system.  It 
fosters  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  is  dangerous, 
more  dangerous  than  the  fault  it  is  intended  to 
cure,  of  which  a  child  might  become  ashamed 
in  time.  A  wise  and  successful  mother, 
when  appealed  to,  suggested  that  when  one 
child  bites  another,  the  biter  should  have  his 
mouth  bound  at  once,  and  every  time  he 
committed  the  offense.  When  he  slapped, 
his  hands  should  be  tied  together ;  when  he 
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kicked,  his  feet  should  be  tied  together.  He 
used  his  members  against  the  law,  he  mis- 
used them,  and  they  must  be  punished. 
This  method  was  used  to  break  a  baby  of 
putting  out  its  tongue,  and  it  was  cured. 
The  punishment  must  fit  the  crime ;  it  must 
be  associated  in  the  child's  mind  with  the 
crime,  and  he  must  learn  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble the  moral  relation  of  the  act  Punish- 
ment is  administered  for  character-building. 
If  it  has  any  other  motive,  it  is  wrong ;  it 
may  be  revenge.  At  first  punishment  must 
be  physical,  until  that  mental  development  is 
attained  which  apprehends  moral  relations. 

The  New  School 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  before  the  War  Investigat- 
ing Commission  should  be  of  value  to  house- 
keepers, yet  so  it  is.  Never  has  the  relation 
between  health  and  cleanliness  been  so  clearly 
proved ;  nor  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
disease  by  flies ;  nor  the  imperative  necessity 
of  an  unpolluted  water  supply,  not  only  for 
drinking  but  for  bathing  purposes.  The 
need  of  expert  knowledge  in  selecting  foods 
has  been  most  positively  demonstrated — not 
only  expert  knowledge  in  buying,  but  in 
adapting  food  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to 
be  fed .  That  the  principles  of  cooking  should 
be  taught  to  boys  as  well  as  girls,  that  theoretic 
cal  knowledge  must  be  tested  by  experience, 
this  investigation  clearly  proves.  A  beauti- 
ful demonstration  of  the  truth  that  the  foun- 
tain never  rises  higher  than  the  source  was 
revealed  in  the  reply  of  the  Commissary 
Department  to  a  letter  urging  that  an  expert 
be  hired  to  purchase  the  cheese  provided  by 
the  Government  for  the  soldiers'  rations,  that 
the  law  would  not  permit  the  hiring  of  an 
expert  We  have  not  reached  a  degree  of 
intelligence  that  fully  recognizes  the  need  of 
expert  knowledge  in  the  buying  and  adapting 
of  food.  When  we  have,  the  people  who 
serve  us  will  be  experts,  each  in  his  own 
field. 

Every  family  has  a  purchasing  agent  on 
whose  expert  knowledge  depends  the  health 
of  the  family  and  the  financial  return  for  the 
money  expended. 

Every  home  depends  on  the  moral  force 
applied  to  its  care  and  maintenance.     If  the 
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home-maker  keeps  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
makes  her  first  interest  her  home,  with  the 
view  that  it  ministers  to  the  needs  of  each 
member  of  her  family,  she  will  find  that  her 
mind  is  actively  engaged  in  every  department 
of  knowledge;  that  she  is  a  center  toward 
which  all  knowledge  gravitates.  The  woman 
who  feels  that  housekeeping  isolates  her  from 
knowledge,  and  from  the  foremost  thought 
of  her  time,  is  ignorant  She  is  like  one  who 
knows  the  alphabet  but  has  never  learned  to 
speU. 

A  LoDged-for  Improvement 
It  is  impossible  to  travel  in  a  parlor-car 
and   not  speculate  on  the  one-sided  intelli- 
gence of  the  modern  railroad  manager.  There 
is  every  e£Eort  on  well-conducted  roads  to  se- 
cmre   the  best  roadbed  because  it  insures 
greatest  speed  and  easiest  traveling.    The 
best  that  science  can  do  for  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating  is  at  least  being  considered ; 
and  yet  the  modem  parlor-car  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  unhygienic  furnishing  extant 
Draperies    that    reduce    air-space,  obstruct 
light,  and  gather  dust ;  carpets  that  afiEord  a 
resting-place  for  dirt  and  germs,  are  the  con- 
spicuous features  of  these  cars.     Why  they 
remain  is  a  mystery.     The  day  has  long 
passed  when  they  represented  artistic  fur- 
nishing, and  sanitary  science  has  condemned 
them  for  many  years.    Upholstered  furniture 
in  public  conveyances  has  been  driven  out 
of  use  wherever  beauty  and  health  are  the 
controlling  sentiments.     Rattan  has  replaced 
carpet  and  textiles  of  all  descriptions  on  local 
trolley  and  horse  railroads ;  even  the  parlor- 
cars  of  these  roads  are  furnished  with  rattan 
and  reed.    Only  in  cars  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads does  upholstered  furniture  keep   its 
place.    Recently  a  physician  gave  an  account 
of    the    method    of    cleaning    sleeping-cars 
adopted  by  railroads.     It  would  be  amus- 
ing, if  it  were  not  serious,  to  hear  that  the 
porter    of  the    car    reports    any  suspected 
cases  of  contagious  illness,  and  that  special 
treatment  is  given    to    cars    after  such  a 
report    No  doubt  great  care  is  exercised  in 
cleaning  sleeping-cars;  they  would  be   un- 
usable in  a  short  time  if  this  were  not  so. 

What  is  needed  is  as  practical  knowledge 
used  in  the  furnishing  of  our  cars  on  steam 
raihoads  as  is  now  used  in  making  roadbeds 
or  building  locomotives.  Next  is  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligence  and  refinement  to  the 
food  served,  reducing  the  bill  of  fare  in 
length  and  increasing  its  food  value    and 


palatableness.  Doubtless  nine-tenths  of  the 
traveling  public  would  be  willing  to  pay  just 
what  they  now  pay  for  food  on  boats  and 
cars  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  articles 
of  food  well  cooked.  Every  mother  dreads 
making  a  journey  with  children  because  of 
the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  securing 
well-cooked  food  for  them  while  traveling. 
Long  menus  are  handed  her,  and  th^  choice  is 
usually  only  that  of  the  least  objectionable 
articles  offered.  No  business  in  the  world  re- 
quires a  better  quality  of  brain  or  more  kinds  of 
brain  than  the  business  of  railroading.  Hy- 
giene and  sanitation  are  modern  sciences,  and 
have  their  place  in  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads. 
From  the  point  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  far 
greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
transportation  of  cattle  in  the  past  six  years 
than  in  the  transportation  of  human  beings. 
We  need  less  attempt  at  the  ornamental, 
which  in  this  case  results  usually  in  obtaining 
the  opposite  result  from  that  intended,  and 
more  effort  to  secure  real  comfort. 

A  Women's  Civic  Federation 

The  New  York  "  Evening  Post  *'  recently 
contained  a  brief  history  of  the  Women's 
Civic  Federation  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  that 
was  most  interesting.  Elizabeth  is  a  manu- 
facturing city,  and  has  in  condensed  form  the 
problems  of  cities  of  far  greater  wealth  and 
area.  A  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
live  on  small  wages  that  cease  for  from  one 
to  three  months  each  year ;  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  ignorant  foreigners,  whose 
children  must  become  wage-earners  as  early 
as  possible.  The  city  has  the  problems  of 
street-cleaning,  the  schools,  the  public  health, 
complicated  with  a  small  incone  for  civic  de- 
partments in  proportion  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  Finally,  and  most  important,  it 
has  the  absentee  manufacturer  who  employs 
the  laboring  population  and  has  no  interest 
in  the  city  beyond  keeping  taxes  down.  The 
result  is  sdways  the  same  in  every  such  com- 
munity. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  work  of 
the  Women's  Civic  Federation  of  Elizabeth  is 
especially  important.  It  was  organized  one 
year  ago  by  sixty  women,  who  invited  a  few 
men,  known  as  public-spirited  citizens,  to  join 
with  them  in  organizing  a  civic  body  to  elevate 
civic  life.  Their  first  decision  was  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  city  authorities  to  enforce  existing 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  avoid  the  agitation 
of  new  departures  in  any  line  of  reform.  Their 
first  President  accepted  the  ofiice  when  these 
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conditions  were  announced  by  tbe  Federa- 
tion. Four  committees  were  formed — one  on 
education,  one  on  a  workroom,  one  on  art  and 
improvement,  and  one,  a  branch  of  the  educa- 
tion committee,  on  the  kindergarten.  When 
the  Federation  was  formed,  there  were  no 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools.  This 
committee,  by  its  efiEorts  in  creating  public  sen- 
timent and  its  generosity,  opened  one  diuing 
the  summer  vacation  in  one  of  the  public 
schools.  The  result  was  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  children  who  attended,  and 
those  who  saw  the  benefits  and  could  not  get 
their  children  in  for  lack  of  room,  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Education  for  kindergartens, 
offering  to  pay  fifteen  cents  a  month  toward 
the  support  of  the  kindergartens  in  addition  to 
their  regular  school  tax.  The  workroom  com- 
mittee furnishes  work  to  poor  women,  who  re- 
pair cast-off  garments  sent  to  the  workroom. 
These  garments  are  afterward  sold  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  workroom  and  salesroom  are 
entirely  separate.  A  woman  is  paid  fifty  cents 
per  day  for  her  work  without  regard  to 
whether  she  wishes  to  purchase  a  garment  or 
not.  The  workroom  is  self-supporting.  The 
art  and  improvement  committee  has  confined 
its  attention  to  improvements.  Garbage-carts 
must  now  be  covered ;  vacant  lots  must  be 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  kept  clean ;  railroad 
companies  have,  at  the  demand  of  this  com- 
mittee, cleaned  all  rubbish  from  the  railroad 
banks  in  the  city  limits.  The  committee 
has  asked  the  privilege  of  cleaning,  at  its 
own  expense,  two  of  the  principal  business 
streets  Saturday  nights  after  the  stores  are 
closed. 

The  public  library  has  received  no  appro- 
priations from  the  city's  funds.  An  investi- 
gation revealed  a  law,  long  on  the  statute, 
books,  which  makes  it  possible  for  such  an 
appropriation  to  be  made.  A  large  committee 
visits  the  public  schools  and  makes  written 
reports  on  their  conditions — sanitary  condi- 
tion, number  of  pupils,  curriculum,  methods 
of  teaching.  Another  committee  is  urging 
the  opening  of  night  schools.  The  establish- 
ing of  a  charity  organization  society  is  one 


of  the  outgrowths  of  the  Federatioii,  wUdi 
sent  a  young  woman  to  New  York  to  study 
the  whole  subject,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
take  charge  of  this  work.  All  the  city  authori- 
ties give  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  Federation,  which,  it  may  well 
be  claimed,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  ideal  or- 
ganization. Incidentally  it  discovered  revolv- 
ing picture-machines,  patronized  by  school- 
children, containing  pictures  that  were  highly 
immoral;  pawnbrokers  who  were  charging 
one  hundred  per  cent  on  loans — a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law ;  children  who  were  indiffer- 
ent  and  listless  in  school,  who  were  hungry 
and  unclean.  Lessons  in  cooking,  talks  on 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  to  secure  health, 
talks  on  the  uses  of  money  and  on  the  ethics 
of  home  life,  have  foUowed. 

The  civic  life  of  Elizabeth  is  changing. 
These  mothers  are  saving  their  own  children 
in  saving  others. 

LuUaby 
Come  hither,  littie,  restiess  one, 

Tis  time  to  shut  your  eyes ; 
The  sun  behind  the  hills  has  gone. 

The  stars  are  in  the  skies ; 
See,  one  by  one  they  show  their  light — 

How  clear  and  bright  they  look  I 
Just  like  the  fireflies  in  the  night, 

That  shine  beside  the  brook. 

You  do  not  hear  the  robins  sing — 

They're  snug  within  their  nest; 
And,  sheltered  by  their  mother's  wing, 

The  littie  chickens  rest 
The  dog,  he  will  not  frolic  now, 

But  to  his  kennel  creeps ; 
The  turkeys  climb  upon  the  bough, 

And  even  the  kitten  sleeps. 

The  very  violets  in  their  bed 

Fold  up  their  eyelids  blue. 
And  you,  my  flower,  must  droop  your  head 

And  close  your  eyelids,  too. 
Then  join  your  littie  hands  and  pray 

To  God,  who  made  the  light. 
To  keep  you  holy  all  the  day 

And  guard  you  through  the  night 
— Author  and  Source  Unidentified, 
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The   debate   in   the 

'^'oTS:  S  B^lr'    Senate  preceding  the 

passage  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Bill  showed  remarkable  unanimi- 
ty ia  favor  of  the  canal,  but  an  equally  remark- 
able  lack  of  faith  in  the  pending  measure. 
One  or  two  Senators  said,  in  so  many  words, 
that  they  would  vote  for  the  bill  merely  be- 
cause the  Senate  Committee  would  report  no 
other,  and  they  hoped  for  a  different  measure 
after  conference  with  the  House.  The  fact 
that  the  concession  to  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company,  under  which  the  pending  bill  pro- 
poses to  proceed,  stipulated  that  the  fran- 
chbe  should  not  be  transferred  to  any  gov- 
ernment, was  limited  to  ninety-nine  years, 
was  about  to  expire,  etc.,  etc.,  convinced  many 
Senators  that  no  canal  could  be  built  under 
this  concession.  Senator  Pettigrew,  of  South 
Dakota,  declared  that  the  only  action  the 
Government  ever  could  take  under  this  bill 
would  be  the  initial  payment  to  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  for  franchise  and  oudays  of 
no  value  whatever.  So  strongly  was  this 
point  made  that  the  Government's  payments 
to  the  Company  were  limited  to  $5,000,000, 
or  even  less  if  a  Government  commission  so 
decided;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  pay- 
ment should  be  made  unless  the  President 
decided  that  the  work  should  be  done  under 
the  Maritime  Company's  concession.  The 
bill,  in  its  final  form,  gives  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  $7,500,000  of  stock,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  directors,  while  the  United 
States  receives  the  remaining  $92,500,000  of 
stock  and  appoints  the  remaining  five  di- 
rectors. If  the  Central  American  Republics 
refuse  to  make  certain  further  concessions, 
the  Pre>ident  is  authorized  to  negotiate  for 
the  building  of  some  other  cana\  and  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  by 
which  we  were  bound  never  to  assume  <*  ex- 
dosive  "  control  of  the  trans-isthmian  water- 
way. The  final  vote  in  the  Senate  was  48 
to  6f  or,  counting  pairs,  5S  to  16.    The  oppo- 


nents of  the  measure  came  from  the  South 
and  West,  though  the  Pacific  slope  was  a  unit 
in  its  favor.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House, 
where  the  Committee  has  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  request  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  that  the  Government's  commission 
should  examine  both  routes  before  action. 


The  House  of  Repre. 
Con^cM^jhe  Pacific    sentaUves  had  a  spirited 

debate  upon  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  au- 
thorizing the  Postmaster-General  to  make  a 
twenty-year  contract  with  the  Pacific  Cable 
Company,  to  transmit  messages  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  points  on  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  coasts.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  is  fixed  at  $100,000  a  year,  so 
that  the  total  sum  guaranteed  would  be 
$2,000,000.  The  suppoiters  of  the  measure 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money 
we  are  now  spending  for  cable  messages  to 
the  Orient  goes  to  foreign  companies,  and 
that  we  are  paying  one  of  these  com- 
panies about  two  dollars  a  word  to  Japan, 
while  the  new  bill  proposes  to  limit  rates  to 
$  1 .25  a  word.  The  opponents  of  the  measure 
attacked  it  as  proposing  another  of  the 
partnerships  between  the  Government  and  a 
private  corporation,  which  had  so  often  re. 
suited  in  the  defraudmg  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that 
the  Company  was  also  seeking  a  subsidy 
from  Jap^n,  and  the  champions  of  the  bill 
admitted  that  this  was  the  case.  Mr.  Shaf  roth, 
of  Colorado,  asked  why  the  bill  did  not  per- 
mit the  awarding  of  the  proposed  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  champions  of 
the  bill  could  only  urge  the  necessity  of  a 
responsible  bidder.  Mr.  Corliss,  of  Michigan, 
representing  the  minority  of  the  Committee, 
claimed  that  other  responsible  bidders  could 
be  secured,  and  stated  that  the  subsidy  asked 
from  this  Government,  $2,000,000,  woukl,  by 
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ii]iiv\iYal  admission,  construct  the  entire 
cable  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  further 
stated  that  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  had 
secured  from  the  Hawaiian  Republic,  just  a 
month  before  annexation,  a  contract  giving  it 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  landing  cables  on 
that  island  for  thirty  years,  but  that,  thanks 
to  President  Dole,  this  contract  contained  a 
provision  that  it  should  not  be  binding  if 
disapproved  by  the  American  Department  of 
State  within  six  months.  When  the  matter 
was  brought  before  Secretary  Hay,  the  lat- 
ter had  expressed  his  disapproval,  and  the 
country  was  therefore  free  to  construct  the 
cable  itself,  and  own  it  absolutely.  Mr.  Cor- 
liss concluded  by  urging  that  this  policy 
should  be  adopted. 


The  House  Commi'tee 

'^'^iii^Zn'''  o"  B"»'5°8   "«•    Cur 

rency    last  week    vo'ed 

seven  to  five  against  reporting  at  this  session 
the  McCleary  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks  and  the  substitution  of  bank  notes. 
Four  Republicans — Fowler,  of  New  Jersey, 
Brosius,  of  Pennsylvania,  Van  Voorhis,  of 
Ohio,  acd  Spalding,  of  Michigan — voted  with 
the  Democrats  on  the  Committee  in  favor 
of  this  adverse  decision.  At  first  this  vote 
seemed  to  promise  that  no  currency  bills 
would  be  considered  by  the  present  Con- 
gress; but  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage 
has  since  voted  to  report  a  bill  explicidy 
declaring  that  gold  is  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  and  providing  for  the  gradual 
retirement  of  Government  notes. 


Congress:  The  Navy 


The  Navy  Personnel  Bill 
which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  puts  the  Ameri- 
can navy  further  than  before  in  advance  of 
any  other  navy  in  the  world.  The  most  im- 
portant change  accomplished — for  the  bill  is 
now  practically  certain  to  become  law — is  the 
amalgamation  of  the  officers  of  the  **  line " 
and  the  ergineer  corps.  At  the  present  tine 
the  graduate  of  Annapolis  assigned  to  the 
engineer  corps — often  the  ablest  man  in  the 
class — is  forever  assigned  to  an  inferior 
rank.  Indeed,  he  has  no  positive  rank,  and 
is  liable  to  be  made  to  feel  keenly  his  social 
inferiority.  The  discrimination  against  engi- 
neers has  in  support  of  it  nothing  but  the 
tradition  of  a  time  when  the  engines  of  a 
battle-ship  were  of  insignificant  importance. 


At  present  a  great  battle-ship  has  seventy- 
five  engines  as  against  one  a  century  ago, 
and  the  work  in  the  hold  with  the  dynamos 
is  as  important  as  any  in  time  of  battle.   The 
object  of  the  amalgamation,  however,  was 
not  merely  to  get  rid  of  an  unjust  social  sys- 
tem and  the  enormous  amount  of  bad  feelings 
it  developed  in  the  navy,  but  also  to  secure 
commanders  who  know  every  part  of  their 
vessel.    As  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Navsl  Board  recommending  the  chang^e, 
has  put   it:     ** Every   officer  on   board    a 
modem  man-of-war  must  be  an    engineer, 
whether  he    wants    to    be    or  not."      "  It 
is  just  as  important  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Foss, 
of  New  York,  in  reporting  the  bill,  '*that 
the  commanding  officer  should  know  some- 
thing   about   engines  as   it  was   that  old 
Captain   Hull,  of  the   Constitu'ion,  should 
know   something   about  sails.'*    Mr.    Low, 
of  New  York,  who  opposid  the  amalgama- 
tion, urged  that  it  would  deprive  the  navy 
of  »*  specialists,'*  but  Mr.  Dayton,  of  West 
Virginia,   who  replied   for  the  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  a  sea  battle  was  always  pre- 
senting a  new  emergency,  so  that  a  special- 
ist in  the  narrower  secse  of  that  word  was 
an  unfit  commander.    A  ship  was  less  than 
five   hundred   feet  long,  and   e\ery  officer 
could    and   should  learn    the  workings  of 
every  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  his  train- 
ing,   ard    thereafter    become    a   specialist 
accotding  to  his  own  bent  instead  of  an 
arbitrary  classification.     In  this  way  mote 
speciali:>ts  of  the  best  type,  instead  of  less, 
would  be  secured.    The  arguments  brought 
against  the  amalgamation    only  served   to 
make  clearer  its  advaiitages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  it  enables  a  smaller  number  of 
officers  to  perform  all  the  duies  hitherto 
divided.    The  reading  of  the  debate  made 
clear  why  the  House  Committee  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  a  step  not  yet  taken  by  any 
navy  in  the  world.    That  this  same  bill  should 
also  make  it  possible  for  enlisted  men  to 
reach  a  somewhat  higher  rank,  and  should 
abolish  prize  money,  makes  it  an  exceptional 
measure.    The  applause  which  greeted  the 
proposal  to  abol  ^h  prize  money  gives  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  this  Nation  will  refuse 
to  license  piracy,  no  matter  what  attitude 
other  nations  may  preserve. 

e     *  ^  ,  B  ,,  *,       ^^    Nordi   Dakota  Mr 

Senatoriftl  Balloting     ^     ^      *  ««  .       , 

Porter  J.  Maccomber  has 
been  selected  by  the  Republican  caucus  to 
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succeed  W.  N.  Roach  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware, 
in  West  Virginia,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Nebraska, 
in  Montana,  in  Washington,  in  Nevada,  and 
in  Calif 01  nia  the  deadlocks  still  continue. 
The  /greatest  popular  interest  still  centers  in 
the  Pennsylvania  confest,  but  though  many 
claims  have  been  put  forth  during  the  past 
'week,  there  has  been  no  news.  *  After  the 
first  ballot  the  attendance  fell  off,  but  Mr. 
Quay's  supporters  and  his  opponents  suffered 
about  equally.  In  Delaware  the  Republican 
legislators  are  still  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  Regular  Republicans  and  the 
Union  Republicaos,  as  the  two  factions  in- 
appropriately term  themselves.  All  that  is 
significant  in  the  ballotiog  here  is  that 
most  of  the  Democratic  votes  have  gone 
to  Senator  Gray,  which  wouM  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Delaware  Democrats  do  not 
support  Mr.  Bryan  either  on  the  issue  of  sil- 
ver or  that  of  expansion.  In  West  Virginia 
the  Republicans,  owing  to  the  number  of 
^  bold-over  "  Senators,  sdll  have  a  majority 
in  the  upper  House,  while  the  Democrats  have 
a  majority  in  the  lower  House,  and  the  con- 
test may  turn  upon  the  question  which  shall 
unseat  the  more  members  belonging  to  the 
other  party.  At  present  the  Republicans 
have  a  slight  majority  on  joint  ballot,  but  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tains a  much  larger  number  of  newly  elected 
members  than  the  Senate  gives  the  Demo- 
crats much  larger  opportunities  in  the  matter 
of  contesting  seats.  In  Nevada  the  contest 
between  Congressman  Newlands  and  Senator 
Stewart  for  the  seat  now  held  by  the  latter 
has  become  extremely  bitter,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  Montana,  the  air  is  full 
of  charges  and  counter-charges  of  corruption. 
In  view  ot  the  number  of  scandals  which  these 
Senatorial  contests  engender,  and  in  view  of 
the  still  greater  number  of  deadlocks,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  the  resolution  favor- 
ing the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors came  before  the  Minnesota  Stnate  last 
week,  it  was  indorsed  by  a  tmanimous  vote. 


The  personnel  of  the  Commis- 

^COT^iltsk?"  **^^  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  investigate  conditions 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  cou  d  hardly  be  im- 
proved. Its  reports  will  receive  the  full  con-, 
fidence  of  the  American  people.  Tne  naval 
and  military  members  of  the  Commission  will 
be  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis,  both  of 


whom  are  endowed  with  more  than  technical 
qualifications ;  Professor  Worcester,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  the  author  of  the 
best  existing  book  on  the  Philippines,  and 
knowi  the  inlands  probably  better  than  any 
other  American;  Colonel  Denby's  long  ex- 
perience as  Minister  to  China  peculiarly  fits 
him  to  understand  Eastern  problems ;  and 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  is  a  man  of 
both  learning  and  executive  ability,  whose 
published  expressions  on  this  general  problem 
show  that  he  is  conservative  rather  than  a 
radical  or  extremist  The  exact  scope  of  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  functions 
will  be  purely  alvisory  and  informative.  This 
action  o  President  McKnIey  shows  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  wishes,  char- 
acter, and  possibilities  of  the  Filipinos  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  adoption  of  any  plan  of 
action  by  the  United  States.  The  news  of 
the  week  from  Manila  indicates  that  there 
has  bsen  no  great  progress  made  in  con- 
ciliating the  Filipino  leaders.  No  outbreak 
has  occurred  at  Iloilo;  the  expected  land- 
ing of  our  troops  on  Guimaras  Island  has 
probably  not  taken  place,  although  the 
Hong-Kong  and  Manila  despatches  disagree 
on  this  point  Conferences  have  taken  place 
at  Iloilo  and  Manila  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  the  insurgents, 
but  with  little  result  An  incident  that  has 
created  some  excitement  in  Manila  was  the 
arrest  of  a  native  dentist  charged  with  the 
authorship  of  a  proclamation  opposing  Amer- 
ican rule  and  ending  with  an  appeal  for  *•  the 
Philiopines  for  the  Filipinos."  Rumors  of 
coming  conflicts  with  the  insurgents  are  fre- 
quent, but  no  really  aggressive  steps  have 
been  taken  on  either  side. 


The  Educational  Com- 
The  Report  of  the       mission    of    Chicago 

Ed«c«tioni5*Sfmmii.ion  ^^s    lately  submitted 

to  the  Mayor  and  to 
the  City  Council  a  report  which  marks 
a  di.-tinct  advance  in  ci'.y  school  admin- 
istration. Mayor  Harrison  appointed  last 
January  a  committee  of  eleven  to  investigate 
school  affairs  in  Chicago,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  seemed  necessary  to 
secuie  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  schools.  The  report 
submitied  now,  after  twelve  months*  investi- 
gation, recommends  sweeping  changes  in  the 
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school  law  of  the  city  and  Id  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  President  Harper,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  his  associates,  found 
in  Chicago  the  evils  which  have  been  reported 
from  many  cities.  The  joint  authority  of  the 
City  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  has  been  generally  pro- 
ductive of  corruption.  To  avoid  this,  and  to 
secure  school  accommodations  promptly  and 
economically,  this  function  has  been  given 
entirely  to  the  Board  of  Education,  along 
with  the  power  to  condemn  property  for  its 
purposes.  Another  evil  common  in  Ameri- 
can cities  is  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  by  committees  of  the  Board.  The 
Commission  recommends  the  appointment  of 
only  three  committees,  on  business,  educa- 
tional and  financial  affairs,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  membership  of  the  Board  from  twenty- 
one  to  eleven,  with  a  lengthening  of  the  term 
to  four  years.  The  general  principles  incor- 
porated in  the  New  York  Charter  have  been 
followed  in  Chicago,  with  a  consequent  differ- 
entiation of  legislative  and  executive  functions 
in  the  Board.  All  executive  work  is  assigned 
to  two  statutory  ofHcers  with  K  -ge  powers ; 
viz.,  a  business  manager  and  afuperintendent 
of  schools.  The  appointment  of  janitors  has 
always  been  a  political  matter  in  large  cities. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Commission 
has  recommended  that  the  power  to  appoint 
and  discharge  janitors  under  a  system  of 
civil  service  rules  be  given  to  the  business 
manager,  his  action  being  subject  to  over- 
ruling only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
Board.  Under  a  similar  provision  the  super- 
intendent is  to  have  control  of  all  educational 
matters,  including  the  course  of  study,  the 
choice  of  text-books,  and  the  appointment, 
the  promotion,  and  the  discharge  of  teachers. 
The  examination  of  teachers  is  intrusted  to 
a  special  examining  board  similar  to  that  of 
New  York  City.  One  of  the  worst  features 
in  the  Chicago  schools  is  the  promotion  of 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service 
alone.  In  this  matter  the  Commission  again 
followed  the  example  of  New  York  in  mak- 
ing promotion  dependent  largely  on  proved 
efficiency  and  advancing  scholarship.  To 
afford  the  teachers  f acUities  for  further  study, 
the  holding  of  teachers*  institutes  is  advo- 
cated, as  well  as  the  purchase  by  the  Board 
of  a  professional  library  for  free  use  by  the 
teaching  body.  The  standard  of  teaching  in 
Chicago  will  be  further  raised  by  the  require- 


ment  of  two  years'  study  instead  of  one  in 
the  city  normal  school ;  and  of  all  applicants 
for  high-school  positions  the  possession  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  reputable  college  is 
demanded. 


Courses  of  Study 


The  Commission  has  urged 


strongly  a  revision  of  the 
course  of  study,  a  reduction  in  the  time 
allotted  several  branches,  an  enriching  of 
the  curriculum  through  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  or  "  constructive  ** 
work,  and  a  closer  sequence  in  the  work  of 
different  grades.  The  numt>er  of  required 
text- books  is  to  be  diminished,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  principals  are  to  be  allowed  greater 
latitude  in  this  as  in  other  details  of  school 
work.  Chicago  has  already  an  admirable 
system  of  secondary  education,  including 
fourteen  well-equipped  high  schools;  but  the 
Commission  has  taken  a  well-advised  step  in 
urging  the  establishment  of  two  more  manual- 
trainirg  high  schools,  and  of  a  commercial 
high  school,  all  with  a  full  four  years' course 
of  study.  The  report  recommends,  also, 
the  widespread  introduction  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  incorporation  of  vacation  schools 
into  the  public  system,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  parental  or  truant  school  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The 
whole  plan  of  evening-school  work  is  to  be 
revised  ;  a  system  of  free  evening  lectures 
similar  to  that  of  New  York  is  recommended, 
and  both  are  to  be  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  superintendent  In  the  matter  of 
school  accommodations  Chicago  is  still  de- 
ficient, and  the  report  recommends  the  issuing^ 
of  school  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  sites  and  buildings.  In  all  its 
recommendations  the  Commission  has  had 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Chicago  public, 
the  advice  of  some  fifty  prominent  educators 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  benefit  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of 
other  cities,  made  under  its  direction  by  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  George  F.  James.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  if  favorable  action  on  the  report 
is  taken  by  the  State  Legislature  and  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  school  situation  in 
Chicago  will  be  greatly  improved  in  the  near 
future. 


An  opportunity  to  place 

*'°N:5'o''rt^™  '°  themselves  in  the  line  of 

progress  will  be  afforded 
the  people  of  New  Orleaos  on  February  2. 
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Thej  win  then  be  called  on  to  vote  on  an 
appropriation  of  $9,000,000  for  a  sanitary 
sewerage  system,  and  the  acquisition  and  im* 
provement  of  the  water-works  system  now 
owned  by  a  company.  It  seems  almost  in* 
credible  that  New  Orleans  (and  Baltimore 
also)  should  still  be  ruoning  their  sewerage 
into  the  gutters,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  such  is  the  case.  To  m^ke  mat* 
ters  worse,  the  natural  conditions  at  New 
Orleans  are  not  favorable  to  surface  drainage, 
and  the  foul  water  stands  in  noisome  pools. 
For  a  city  whose  health  and  commercial 
interests  are  continually  menaced  by  the 
dread  of  yellow  fever,  this  neglect  of  the  most 
obvious  sanitary  precaution  is  almo&t  as 
wasteful  as  it  is  criminal.  A  sewerage  sys« 
tern  would  doubtless  have  been  installed 
within  the  past  few  years  had  not  the  old 
political  regime  intrusted  the  work  to  a  fran« 
chise  company,  which  went  Into  the  bands  of 
a  receiver  before  accomplishing  anything. 
The  franchise  of  this  company  the  new  city 
government  has  declared  void  and  is  trying 
to  annul  in  the  courts.  The  water  company 
has  done  much  better,  but  the  water  it  sup- 
plies is  so  poor  that  hundreds  of  houses  have 
ordered  it  shut  off  and  rely  upon  cisterns 
instead.  If  the  bonds  are  voted  next  month, 
the  drainage  system  can  be  carried  out  suo* 
cessfuUy,  an  adequate  sewerage  system  can 
be  provided,  the  water-works  can  be  improved 
and  extended,  and  both  the  sewerage  and 
water  systems  be  brought  under  municipal 
instead  of  private  control  It  is  sufficiently 
at  variance  with  American  practice  to  have 
the  water-works  of  a  large  city  in  private 
hands,  but  to  have  a  sewerage  system  so 
controlled  is  both  anomalous  and  iniquitouS| 
without  precedent  and  without  justification. 
Mayor  Flower  has  issued  an  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  Northern  cities  used  to  have  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever  before  they  made  sanitary 
improvements,  and  to  the  further  and  more 
convincing  fact  that  the  Sou:hem  city  of 
Memphis  and  the  South  American  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  have  rid  themselves  of  the 
disease  by  their  more  recent  adoption  of 
sanitary  works.  He  says  in  conclusion: 
**  New  Orleans  cannot  stand  another  visita- 
tion of  fever."  An  interesting  factor  in  the 
coming  election  is  the  right  of  women  to 
vote.  That  ought  to  settle  the  outcome 
favorably  without  question,  for  women  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  advantages  of  deanl^ 


ness,  whether  domestic  or  mnnlcfpal,  and 
every  one  of  their  votes  should  be  for  the 
improvements. 


«rnw«i-rf.  ••     Accompanying  the  report 
TSSSSiiS,    o^  ^«   State  Committee 

regarding  tuberculosis,out* 
lined  In  these  coltmms  last  week,  is  the  report 
of  a  physician  who  made  a  special  invtstigi^ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  two  of  the  lower 
wards  of  New  Yoik  City  in  1896.  This  re- 
suit  is  startling.  The  death-rate  from  tuber* 
culosis  is  so  high  in  some  of  the  houses  in 
the  Fourth  Ward  as  to  make  the  buildings  a 
menace  to  public  health.  In  248  of  the  663 
dwellings  in  this  ward  there  were,  in  three 
years,  541  cases,  most  of  these  cases  being 
in  rear  houses,  in  bad  sanitary  condition  and 
overcrowded  with  very  poor  families,  some  of 
them  being  used  as  lodging-houses.  In  ^V9 
of  these  houses  there  were  36  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  five  years.  There  are  630 
dwellings  in  the  Sixth  Ward;  there  were 
465  cases  in  239  of  these  houses,  averaging 
1.94  cases  per  house.  The  Health  Board  of 
the  consolidated  city  reports  from  these  dis- 
tricts for  1898  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  Fourth  Ward  was 
106,  and  in  the  Sixth  1 16,  as  against  91  in 
the  Fourth  Ward  and  115  in  the  SUth  dur« 
ing  18%.  The  present  Health  Board  is  very 
active  in  using  every  precaution  in  disinfect- 
ing wherever  deaths  are  reported  due  to  tuber* 
culosis,  and  has  without  doubt  kept  the 
disease  more  thoroughly  controlled  by  the 
measures  enforced. 


The    industrial    insurance 

aZS^.'^J^^SU  companies  do  not  place  in- 

surance  on  tuberculosis  risks. 
But,  with  a  shrewdness  that  is  astonishing 
when  measured  against  the  careful  inves- 
tigation by  the  companies,  the  applicants 
for  insurance  often  deceive  the  companies. 
A  houseful  of  people  will  combine  and  carry 
out  a  scheme  to  secure  an  insurance  for 
a  tuberculosis  risk.  This  is  their  method 
of  showing  friendship.  Sometimes  people 
of  intelligence  co-operate  with  them  to  con* 
ceal  the  real  cause  of  death,  that  the  in* 
surance  may  be  collected.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  among  tenement^house  people  is 
much  higher  than  that  given.  In  crowded 
workshops  through  the  d^  infected  persons 
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are  working,  spreading  the  disease  among 
their  fellow  working  people,  and  threaten- 
ing purchasers  of  the  product  of  their  work. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  dangers  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  largely  through  carelessness  due 
to  ignorance  and  selfishness,  not  the  slightest 
care  is  used  in  expectoration.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  At  present  the  victims  are  help- 
less. There  is  no  place  to  send  them  when 
the  disease  is  first  discovered.  After  it  has 
deprived  them  of  the  ability  to  work,  some  of 
the  hospitals  will  take  them,  but  by  this  time 
the  case  is  usually  hopeless.  The  sanitarium 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Committee,  as  re- 
ported last  week,  is  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  public  sentiment  should  demand  State  aid 
for  the  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
disease  and  cannot  give  themselves  proper 
care.  But  a  sanitarium  established  by  the 
State  must  have  the  approval  of  the  scientists 
who  have  made  a  study  of  this  disease  and 
its  treatment.  Experiments  by  the  Sta'e  are 
cot  necessary,  as  climatic  treatment  for  the 
.disease  has  passed  the  experimen'al  stage. 
Private  charity  has  established  two  sanitari- 
ums for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  under 
.'scientists.  The  results  more  than  justify  the 
'^expenditure.  It  has  been  proved  that  pre- 
vention is  possible  if  the  disease  is  arrested 
by  proper  treatment,  which  means  good  food, 
rest,  the  open  air,  and  exeicise,  as  well  as 
medicine.  This  State  sanitarium  should  be 
established  on  the  graded  system,  which  would 
separate  the  hopeless  cases  from  the  curable 
cases. 


The  End  of  a  Delusion 


If  there  are  still  any 
believers  in  the  "  Keely 
motor,"  the  facts  which  have  come  to  light 
since  Mr.  Keely*s  death  must  have  shaken 
even  the  faith  that  has  lasted  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  expectation.  The 
main  part  of  the  mysterious  apparatus  having 
been  moved  to  Boston  from  Philadelphia  by 
persons  who  had  authority  to  carry  on  the 
work,  some  newspaper  men  and  others  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  visited  the  old  Keely 
workshop.  They  found  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  of  fraud — trap-doors  of  all  sizes  and 
many  in  number ;  a  hollow  steel  sphere  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling  which  weighed  three 
tons,  had  a  power  of  withstanding  a  pressure 
of  25,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  was  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  storing 
compressed  air;  piping  for  the  sphere;  a 


false  ceiling ;  and,  finally,  fine  brass  tubing,  lo 
small  that  it  might  at  first  look  pass  for 
wire,  and  quite  like  that  which  Keely  repre- 
sented as  the  wire  which  carried  his  ^  vibra- 
tory power."  The  affair  is  of  interest  merely 
as  illustrating  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
people  who  offer  themselves  as  ready  victims 
of  credulity.  In  this  case  money  was  fur- 
nished to  the  supposed  inventor  for  many 
years  by  those  who  had  no  proof  of  his 
honesty,  and  who  neve  r  demanded  it  What 
they  had  instead  was  an  occasional  exhibition 
of  power  the  source  of  which  they  could  not 
see,  together  with  an  interminable  flow  of 
jargon,  the  phrases  of  which  conveyed  no 
intelligible  meaning  to  any  human  being. 
Any  suggestion  of  an  investigation  from  top 
to  bottom  by  trained  scientists  was  met  by 
the  allegation  that  to  disclose  the  secret  would 
tuin  the  commercial  future  of  the  enterprise ; 
any  impat  ence  at  the  absence  of  practical 
results  was  met  with  one  more  proof  that 
there  was  power  somewhere  about  the 
mechanism — as  there  may  well  have  been 
with  the  concealed  apparatus  just  disclosed. 
This  is  called  an  age  of  incredulity,  but  when 
we  think  of  the  believers  in  the  reclamation 
of  gold  from  the  sea,  in  the  scheme  of  chemi- 
cal manufacture  of  gold,  in  the  *<  Keely 
motor,"  we  must  admit  that  simpUcity  is  still 
abroad. 


The  Trouble  in  Samoa 


The    interest    of    the 


world  has  been  drawn 
to  Samoa  by  another  dramatic  event  The 
fourteen  volcanic  islands  contain  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  native  inhabitants  and  about 
one  thousand  foreigners.  The  first  commer- 
cial treaty  between  this  country  and  Samoa 
was  arranged  in  1  S7Sf  and  treaties  between 
Samoa  and  Germany  and  Samoa  and  Great 
Britain  were  made  in  the  following  yeaf.  The 
islands,  with  a  single  exception,  were  gov- 
erned by  the  royal  houses  of  Malietoa  and 
Tubua.  In  July,  1881,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  this  country.  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  Malie- 
toa became  King  of  all  the  islands,  and 
Tamasese  Vice-King.  A  series  of  miniature 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  followed, 
the  two  kings  reigning  alternately  until  1887, 
when  Tamasese  was  proclaimed  King  by 
Germany,  and  Malietoa  was  carried  off  by  a 
German  man-of-war  and  confined  on  another 
island.  Mataafa,  a  relative  of  the  exiled 
King,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  King*s 
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party  and  made  vigorous  war  upon  Tamasese. 
Tbe  Germans  attempted,  late  in  1888,  to  dis- 
arm  Mataafa's  forces,  and,  after  a  skirmish, 
proclaimed  martial  law.  It  developed  after- 
Wards  that  tbe  German  consular  and  naval 
authorities,  anxious  to  raise  the  German  flag 
over  the  islands,  had  recognized  Tamasese ; 
and  when  the  Samoans  rabied  to  the  cause  of 
Mataaia  the  Germans  declared  war  against 
the  latter,  bombarded  villages,  searched  Eng- 
lish vessels,  suppressed  English  newspapers, 
arrested  English  and  American  citizens,  and 
threatened  to  bombard  Apia. 


The  Berlin  Conference 


The   German   Govern- 


ment requested  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States,  and  was  told 
that  co-operation  would  be  given  only  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  order  on  the  basis  of 
ihe  complete  independence  of  Samoa.  In 
response  to  Secretary  Bayard's  protest  against 
the  subjection  of  American  citizens  to  mar- 
tial law,  Prince  Bismarck  ordered  the  com- 
mander to  withdraw  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  so  far  as  it  applied  to  foreigners. 
At  a  conference  held  in  Berlin  in  May,  1889, 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  reu- 
trality  of  the  islands,  and  gave  to  the  citizens 
of  the  three  Powers  equal  rights  of  residence, 
trade,  and  personal  protection.  Tbe  inde- 
pendence of  the  Samoan  Government,  and 
the  right  of  the  natives  to  elect  their  own 
King  or  Chief,  was  formally  recognized.  A 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  single  judge, 
to  be  named  by  the  three  Powers,  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  by  the  King  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  was  created,  with  juris- 
dic  ion  over  all  civil  suits  concerning  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  Samoa,  all  civil  suits  between 
na lives  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners 
of  different  nationalities,  and  over  all  crimes 
and  offenses  committed  by  natives  against  for- 
eigners. The  Powers  also  agreed  to  recog- 
nize as  King,  Malietoa,  who  had  been  de- 
posed ;  and  the  natives,  who  had  meanwhile 
dected  Mataafa,  were  finally  induced  to 
recognize  Malietoa.  Malietoa  died  last  Au- 
gust Mataafa,  who  had  been  exiled,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor,  whereupon  two  of 
his  rivals,  one  of  them  being  Tamasese,  filed 
protests  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  The  Chief 
Justice,  on  grounds  which  have  not  been  re- 
pented, declared  Mataafa  ineligible,  and^hat 
one  of  the  protesters,  Malietoa  Tanus  by 
name,  had  been  lawfully  chosen. 
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Justice,  who  IS  an  American 
by  the  name  of  Chambers,  in  favor  of  Malie- 
toa Tanus  was  made  on  the  last  day  of 
December;  on  the  following  day  Mataafa  s 
followers,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  defeated  Malietoa*s 
followers  in  a  very  sharp  skirmish.  They 
then  destroyed  the  town  of  Upolu  and  in- 
dulged in  other  excesses.  It  is  charged  that 
tbe  German  Consul  accompanied  Mataafa*s 
forces  and  encouraged  thenu  Tbe  British 
and  American  Consuls  adjourned  the  Supreme 
Court  and  locked  the  building.  The  Ger- 
man Consul  thereupon  broke  open  the  doors 
and  declared  himself  the  Supreme  Court 
Further  and  more  complete  reports  must  be 
awaited  before  the  exact  facts  are  known ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded 
that  the  German  Consul  exceeded  his  author- 
ity, and  that  the  English  and  American  Con- 
suls acted  promptly,  and  fully  within  tbe 
provisions  of  the  BerLn  Treaty.  Tbe  terms 
of  that  treaty  are  explicif.  Our  Government 
has  declared  its  intention  of  insisting  upon 
exact  compliance  with  them,  and  both  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  taken  the  same 
attitude;  the  announcement  having  been 
made  from  high  German  authority  that  if 
the  German  Consul  has  in  any  way  exceeded 
bis  power,  his  action  will  be  disavowed. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  anticipate 
any  difficulty  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  through  the  usual  channels  of 
diplomacy. 


The  provisions  of  the 

England  In  the  Sondan  ..  «     . 

convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  relating  to  the  fu- 
ture  government  of  the  Soudan  define  the 
Soudan  as  including  all  the  territory  south  of 
tbe  twenty-second  parallel  of  latitude  which 
has  never  been  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian 
troops  since  1882,  or  which  was  temporarily 
lost  to  E^3rpt  and  has  been  reconquered  by 
the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments. 
Under  tbe  conditions  of  tbe  convention,  the 
British  and  Egyptian  fiags  are  to  be  used 
together  throughout  the  Soudan,  except  in 
Suakim,  where  tbe  Egjrptian  flag  alone  is  to 
be  used.  Tbe  supreme  authority,  both  civil 
and  military,  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  appointed  by  decree  of  tbe  Khedive, 
with  tbe  consent  of  Great  Britain,  and  remov- 
able only  by  the  agreement  of  Great  Britain 
and  tbe   Khedive.    The   Governor-General 
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is  to  have  absolute  power  to  make  or  to 
abrogate,  by  proclamation,  laws,  orders,  or 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Sou- 
dan and  for  the  regulation  of  every  kind  of 
property;  but  all  such  proclamations  must 
be  announced  to  the  English  Government 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Khedivial  Coun- 
ciL  No  special  privileges  are  to  be  accorded 
the  subjects  of  any  one  or  more  Powers.  Im- 
port duties  are  not  to  be  levied  on  goods 
from  Egyptian  territory,  but  may  be  levied 
on  goods  from  other  points.  The  mixed  tri- 
bunals are  not  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
Soudan,  except  in  Suakim ;  and  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Suakim,  is  to 
remain  under  martial  law  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Governor- General  Lord 
Kitchener  has  been  appointed  Governor^ 
General 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  John 
Tbe^eUrement  of  Morley  from   active  and 

responsible  leadership  in 
the  councils  of  the  Liberal  party  was  fore- 
seen when  he  accepted  the  onerous  task  of 
preparing  the  authoritative  biography  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  No  biographer  in  modern  times 
has,  probably,  undertaken  a  more  extensive 
or  exacting  piece  of  work ;  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  correspondence  alone 
will  involve  many  months,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  editorial  intelligence  and  discrimi- 
nation. Nevertheless,  the  formal  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Morley  to  his  constituents  that, 
although  the  Liberal  party  could  always 
count  upon  his  zealous  and  eager  co-operation 
in  the  advancement  of  every  Liberal  principle, 
he  must  withdraw  from  responsible  leader- 
ship, brings  home  to  the  English  Liberalists 
a  new  sense  of  loss.  Coming  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  it  will 
compel  radical  reorganization  of  the  party 
for  wot  king  purposes.  This  important  step 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley  was  probably  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  he  is  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  what  he  calls  **  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  jingoism  and  imperialism.*'  This, 
he  says,  is  opposed  to  all  the  lessons  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavored  to  teach  the  party 
and  the  country;  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  be  untrue  to  himself  were  he  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  policy  which  he  thinks  *<  injuri- 
ous to  our  material  prosperity,  to  the  national 
character,  and  to  the  strength  and  safety  of 
the  imperial  State.*'    His  view  of  the  im- 


mediate future  is  a  somber  one.  He  believes 
that  England  is  at  the  beginning  of  many  and 
great  difficulties;  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
imperialism  must  tend  to  develop  militarism, 
immensely  increasing  expenditures,  giving  a 
great  enlargement  of  power  for  the  privileged 
classes,  and  increasing  the  possibilities  of 
war.  With  these  serious  words,  character- 
istic of  the  h  ^nesty  of  the  man  and  of  his 
lifelong  habit  of  frank  speaking,  one  of  the 
most  disinterested,  capable,  and  high-minded 
English  public  men  lays  down  the  burden  of 
leadership.  Mr.  Morley  was  never  by  tem- 
perament a  politician,  and  before  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  Liberal  politics  was  supposed 
to  hck  popular  qualities.  But  he  has  grown 
with  his  opportunities;  he  has  become  one 
of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  England ; 
and  his  courage,  his  independence,  and  his 
intelligence  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  statesmen.  Such  men  are 
rare  in  the  public  life  of  any  country ;  and 
their  retirement,  even  to  take  up  important 
literary  work,  is  little  short  of  a  public 
calamity. 


The  belief  that  it  b  the  anez« 

Prrd!^°uon  P^ct^d  which  always  happens 
in  France  receives  a  new  and 
unforeseen  confirmation  in  the  manifesto  of 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  the  head  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  the  custodian  of  the  Bona- 
parte tradition,  and  one  of  the  pretenders  to 
the  French  throne.  It  has  been  said  of 
late,  and  reported  in  these  columns,  that  his 
younger  brother,  Louis,  an  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian artillery,  a  man  of  force,  and  of  influ- 
ence at  the  Russian  Court,  was  likely  to 
become  the  custodian  of  the  Bonaparte  tra- 
dition; Prince  Victor  being  a  man  who  shirks 
hard  work  and  ayoids  serious  difficulties. 
But  Prince  Victor  has  apparently  set  at  rest 
these  reports  by  the  publication  of  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  authoritative  disclosure  of  his 
political  views;  and  this  manifesto  is  very 
unlike  most  papers  of  its  kind.  The  Prince 
says,  with  great  frankness,  that  indifference 
and  apathy  have  so  weakened  political  char- 
acter in  France  that  he  will  not  shrink  from 
a  coup  de  force;  and  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  action  he  will  have  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  who  will  bring  to  his  cause  military 
prestige  and  talent  It  is,  however,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Dreyfus  matter  that  the 
manifesto  furnishes  the  most  striking  depart- 
ure from  papers  of  this  class,  and  possibly 
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makes  a  revelation  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
character  of  the  Prince.  A  pretender  must 
naturally  look  to  the  army  for  any  hope  of 
success.  PriDce  Victor  does  not  propose  to 
alienate  the  army,  which,  he  says,  he  has 
always  loved  passionately,  and  fails  to  under- 
stand why  the  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  it 
have  been  tolerated.  The  flag,  he  says,  must 
be  above  everything ;  but  he  adds,  *<  I  do  not 
admit  that  patriotism  can  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  committicg  forgery."  This  is  a 
Ytry  striking  phrase  from  a  man  whose  policy 
and  instincts  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
placate  the  army  by  goicg  to  any  leogth; 
and  if  it  really  expresses  the  Princess  con- 
victions, it  revea!s  a  man  of  greater  ability 
than  the  Prince  has  been  credited  with  pos- 
sessing. France  can  gain  nothing  from  a 
restoration  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty;  its 
interests  lie  in  an  entirely  different  direction ; 
but  this  manifesto  must  t>e  accepted  as 
showing  how  far  reaction  against  the  irra- 
tional and  blind  partisanship  for  the  army 
has  gone. 


The  Cri«i«  In  Hungary 


The  Hungarian  people 


® 


Two  Leagues  in  France 


In    this    connection, 


and  as  further  illus- 
tration of  the  movement  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  the  formation  of  the  <*  Ligue  des 
Contribuables  "  must  be  recorded — an  asso- 
ciation which  proposes  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayer  against  the  extravagance  of 
the  French  Parliament  There  was  a  time, 
as  the  London  **  Spectator*'  points  out,  when 
such  movements  were  directed  against  tbe 
executive;  but  in  these  days  of  parliament- 
ary government,  when  the  right  to  spend 
money  is  jealously  claimed  and  exercised  by 
legislative  bodies,  it  is  the  latter,  and  not  the 
executive,  which  have  become  extravagant 
An  association  of  a  different  and  less  encour- 
aging character  has  recently  been  organized 
with  the  title  "  The  League  of  the  French 
Fatherland,*'  which  has  published  a  long 
programme,  declating  its  intention  to  defend 
the  vital  interests  of  the  French  Fatherland, 
and  especially  those  whose  "  glorious  custody 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  army."  This 
League  inc'udesmostof  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case ;  and 
among  them  is  to  be  found  M.  Bruneti^re, 
and  a  few  other  men  belonging  to  the  group 
who  have  recently  become  known  in  France 
as  the  intellect uelsy  a  great  majority  of 
whom,  however,  are  ardent  agitators  for  and 
9vpp9rt^rs  of  th^  r^yisioR  mpv^ipent. 


are  wiser  than  the  Hun- 
garian parties  or  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
The  determinat'on  of  the  Clericals  and  the 
Nationalists  to  bring  about  ^d  maintain  a 
deadlock  in  the  government  of  the  country 
and  in  tbe  relations  of  the  Dual  Empire  has 
been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.  If  it  had  not  been  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  short-sighted  action  of  these 
parties,  united  in  an  unnatural  alliance,  Hun- 
gary would  have  been  in  the  position  of 
graciously  offering  terms  to  Austria  which 
would  have  given  her  a  moral  supremacy  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The  attempt  of 
the  Nationalists  to  inaugurate  a  general  con- 
spiracy for  the  non-payment  of  taxes  has 
brought  out  in  a  striking  way  the  public  feel- 
ing against  the  policy  which  sacrificed  a  great 
opportunity.  There  has  been  a  very  general 
movement,  accompanied  by  a  very  deep  feel- 
ing, among  the  electors  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
advance,  in  order  to  express  their  approval 
of  the  endeavor  to  secure  some  kind  of  work- 
ing arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 
J6kai,  the  well-known  novelist,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  patriotic  movement,  and 
his  example  has  proved  contagious.  The 
Opposition,  alarmed  by  this  show  of  feeling 
among  their  constituents,  proposed  to  aban- 
don the  policy  of  obstruction,  and  to  let 
parliamentary  procedure  take  its  usual  course, 
provided  Baron  Banffy,  the  Premier,  would 
retire. 


The  Emperor's  Position 


The  Emperor  has  stood 


by  the  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier through  the  discussion,  and  would  prob- 
ably stand  by  him  still;  but  the  Baron,  who  is 
more  patriotic  than  the  Clerical  or  National 
leaders,  and  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  statesman, 
refuses  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  insists  that 
his  personality  shall  not  constitute  an  obstacle 
in  the  e£Fort  to  secure  a  working  relation  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  On  his  retirement 
the  agreement  between  the  two  States  which 
constitute  the  Dual  Monarchy  wi.l  probably 
be  renewed,  substantially  upon  the  former 
ba  is ;  a  result  which  famishes  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  good  luck  of  the 
Emperor,  ^o,  in  the  face  of  appalling  pri- 
vate bereavements  and  incessant  public  dif- 
ficultier,  has,  by  tact,  kindliness,  and  good 
judgment,  managed  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  to  keep  his  discordant  subjects  in  some 
sort  of  wQrking  relation  tp  the  Stiltc* 
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A  Practical  Radical 

In  commentiDg  two  weeks  ago  upon  the 
inaugural  address  of  Mayor  Chase,  of  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  w<i  called  him  *<  the  first 
Socialistic  Mayor  of  the  United  States.*'  It 
is  true  that  Mayor  Chase  is  the  first  mu- 
nicipal chief  executive  to  be  elected  by  the 
Socialistic  Labor  party;  but  Mayor  S.  M. 
Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  is  in  National 
politics  a  Lincoln  Republican,  has  not  only 
avowed  principles  of  government  quite  as 
Socialistic  as  those  of  Mayor  Cnase,  but  in 
his  two  years  of  administration  has  actually 
and  successfully,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  citizens,  carried  many  of  them  into  effect 
Mayor  Jones  has  during  the  past  ten  days 
been  delivering  in  New  York  and  Boston 
some  addresses  oa  municipal  questions  which 
have  revived  interest  in  his  position  as  a 
Mayor,  a  position  to  which  The  Ouilook 
called  attention  at  the  time  of  his  dec  Jon. 
He  is  a  successful  manufacturer  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  and  is  what  perhaps  may  justly  be 
called  a  practical  radical.  In  his  second  an- 
nual message  he  recommends  that  the  city  of 
Toledo,  which  has  a  population  of  over  1 00,000, 
should  carry  out  the  following  propositions : 

The  establishment  of  a  city  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fuel  gas. 

The  control  and  operation  by  the  city  of  the 
electric  lighting  plant. 

The  establishment  of  civil  service  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  municipality. 

The  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  laws  that 
will  give  the  city  such  a  measure  of  home  raU  as 
will  enable  it  to  "  brinj  out  the  best  that  is  in  its 
own  people." 

No  grant  or  extension  of  franchises  to  private 
enterprise  without  the  approval  of  the  people. 

The  abandonment  of  the  contract  system  on 
all  public  work,  such  as  paving,  sewers,  etc. 

The  compilation  and  publication  of  the  City 
Directory  bv  the  municipality  itself. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  street  improvement. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  streets  by  the  city  itself. 

The  passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Building  Inspector. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  public  parks. 

An  appropriation  for  music  in  the  parks. 

The  establishment  of  playgrounds  for  the 
children. 

The  establishment  of  free  public  baths. 

Improved  facilities  for  those  who  market  in 
Toledo. 

The  erection  of  a  city  building.     . 

The  uniting  of  all  the  people  to  the  end  that 
the  Ohio  Centennial  may  be  made  a  grand  suc- 
cess. 

The  revision  of  the  city  license  laws. 

The  repeal  of  the  ordinance  licensing  employ- 
ment agencies  in  Toledo. 


The  veto  power  to  be  abolished  and  die  leler- 
endam  to  the  people  substituted  in  its  place. 

Upon  these  propositions  he  comments 
with  a  simplicity  and  a  practical  common 
sense  that  are  too  often  lacking  in  economk: 
treatises  and  discussions.  As  to  kindergar- 
tens he  urges :  "  Give  the  babies  a  chance. 
Let  them  have  the  right  to  choose  whether 
they  will  do  right  or  wrong.  It  is  cheaper 
to  establish  kindergartens  than  to  maintain 
courts  and  build  jails,  workhouses,  and 
prisons."  He  believes  that  "  there  i  i  noth- 
ing that  serves  to  cement  people  into  one 
common  brotherhood  and  build  up  that 
family  feeliag  so  necessary  to  the  real  prog- 
ress of  a  city  as  getting  together  in  the  pub- 
lic parks.  The  people  soon  partake  of  the 
feeling  that  the  parks  are  their  property*' 
In  the  same  spirit  he  recommends  play- 
grounds for  children.  **  Keep  the  children  at 
play  and  the  men  at  work  is  my  plan,"  he 
says.  We  think  hb  argument  in  favor  of  the 
municipal  control  and  administration  of  such 
public  functions  as  the  city  lighting,  city 
water-works,  street  railway.s,  city  biths,  city 
lectures  and  music,  and  the  like,  is  worth 
quoting  in  full : 

To  say  that  we  are  unable  to  deal  with  a  propo- 
sition of  this  kind  [municipal  gas-works]  is  to 
confess  the  failure  of  the  institution  that  we  call 
government ;  to  urge  that  the  city  is  unable  to 
employ  men  of  such  ability  ad  a  private  corpora- 
tion can  find,  is  belied  by  our  experience  ia  the 
management  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  pub- 
licly owned.  I  refer  to  our  public  schools,  our 
pub'ic  library,  our  parks,  our  city  water-works, 
our  police  depaitment,  our  city  fire  department, 
our  city  streets — all  of  these  are  publicly  owned, 
and  the  popular  argument  that  a  certain  property 
can  be  managed  cheaper  by  a  private  corporation 
than  by  the  city  is  as  applicable  to  any  one  of 
these  as  it  is  to  the  city  natural  gas  department. 
Private  contractors  can  be  found  without  limit 
who  will  promise  to  educate  our  children,  pro- 
vide us  with  literature  in  the  public  library, 
operate  the  city  water-works,  put  out  our  fires, 
take  card  of  the  streets,  as  they  now  do  the  work 
of  improving  them  under  the  system  of  private 
contract,  and  they  will  agree  to  do  all  this  c*ieaper 
than  we  ourselves  are  now  doing  it;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  urge  that  any  one  or 
all  of  these  functions  be  turned  over  to  some 
individual  or  private  corporation,  to  be  operated 
for  private  profit,  as  I  would  think  of  turning 
over  for  su:h  purpose  the  natural  gas  department. 

Colonel  Warinjr,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  very  successful  in  getting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  th2  children  in  some  of  the  worst  dis- 
tricts in  New  York  City  in  his  work  of  keep- 
ing the  city  clean,  by  instilling  in  them  a 
**  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  city."     It  is 
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this  sense  of  civic  pi*oprietorship  upon  which 
Mayor  Jones  bases  his  belief  in  the  practical 
quality  of  the  reforms  which  he  suggests. 

We  venture  to  advise  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  municipal  progress  to 
write  to  Mayor  S.  M.  Jones,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
a  copy  of  the  message  referred  to  in  this 
article.  They  will  find  it  very  suggestive, 
and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  very  encourag- 
ing, reading. 


An  Official  Disclaimer  of 
Imperialism 

On  April  18,  1898,  Congress  passed  unani- 
mously certain  resolutions  respecting  Cuba, 
including  among  them  the  following : 

Fourth— That  the  United  States  hereby  dis* 
claims  any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignty,  jarisdiction,  or  control  over  said 
island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof;  and 
asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control  of 
the  island  to  its  people. 

Why  should  not  Congress  at  the  present 
juncture  pass  a  similar  resolution  respecting 
the  Philippines?  It  is  not  true  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  They 
certainly  are  not  free  and  independent,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  as  yet  the 
character  which  entities  them  to  freedom  and 
independence.  But  their  incapacity  for  self- 
government  does  not  affect  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  disavow  any  disposition  or  inten* 
tion  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  and 
control  over  the  Philippines,  except  for  the 
pacification  thereof.  How  long  it  will  take 
us  to  secure  stable  self  government  in  Cuba, 
how  long  to  secure  it  in  the  Philippines,  is  a 
matter  which  at  present  no  prophet  is  wise 
enough  to  foretell.  We  are  bound  to  remain 
in  both  places  until  a  stable  government  is 
secured,  competent  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty and  to  administer  justice.  But  oiu*  in- 
terests in  both  communities  are  the  interests 
Qf  humanity ;  we  have  no  other.  When  these 
interests  are  satisfied,  when  the  weU-being  of 
humanity  in  those  islands  is  ^sured,  when, 
in  the  words  of  the  above  resolution,  pacifica- 
tion is  secured,  our  mission  is  at  an  end.  The 
libove  resolution  of  Congress  respecting  Cuba 
was  simply  aq  affirmation  of  the  principles 
of  this  Government,  wrought  into  its  Consti- 
tution, vital  in  its  life,  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
at  many  periods  in  its  history.    The  resolu- 


tion is  as  applicable  to  the  Philippines  as  to 
Cuba,  and  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
would  go  far  to  abate  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  wholly  unreasonable  terror  of  anticipated 
imperialism. 

We  have  already  argued  in  these  columns 
that  the  danger  of  imperialism  is  unreal. 
No  nation  ever  suddenly  violates  its  own 
nature.  I  ts  degeneracy,  if  it  is  degenerating, 
is  gradual.  America  has  had  repeated  op- 
portunities for,  repeated  temptations  toward, 
imperialism :  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
by  the  victory  over  Mexico,  by  the  armed 
establishment  of  sovereignty  over  the  South- 
ern Sta'es;  and  it  has  always  refused  to 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity,  and  always  has 
established  or  re-established  free,  republican 
communities  founded  on  self-government  It 
is  doing  this  to-day  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  mayors  of  cities,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  minor  officials,  the  laborers  on  the 
public  works,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  na* 
tives.  Americans  are  confining  themselves  to 
the  work  of  organizing  and  establishing  free 
institutions  founded  on  justice  and  equal 
rights.  So  far  as  the  Administration  has 
shown  any  purpose  at  all  in  the  Philippines, 
it  has  shown  a  similar  purpose.  In  its  treaty 
with  Spain  it  has  provided  for  no  special 
commercial  privileges  for  ourselves,  but  for 
equal  commercial  privileges  for  all  the  world. 

This  resolution  does  not  deny  or  doubt  or 
question  our  obligation  to  secure  a  stable  and 
just  government  for  the  Filipinos,  as  for  the 
Cubans,  before  we  withdraw  our  armed  forces 
from  these  islands ;  but  it  denies  that  we  wibh 
either  to  hold  people  in  subjection  or  to  pos- 
sess their  territory  as  our  own.  General  Mer- 
ritt  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  will  tak^ 
20,000  to  30.000  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  Philippines,  of  whom  15,000  should  be 
Americans,  and  the  remainder  might  be  re- 
cruited from  the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos. 
Upon  this  Carl  Schurz  exclaims :  *<  The  idea  of 
engaging  the  same  Spaniards  who  but  recei^tly 
fought  us  and  the  Filipinos  at  the  same  time 
to  do  the  killing  of  the  same  Filipinos  for  us, 
or  at  least  to  terrorize  them  into  subjection, 
because  we  want  to  possess  their  land,  and  to 
dp  this  under  the  3 tars  and  Stripes — this  idea 
is  at  first  sight  a  littie  startiing.'*  This  is  an 
extraordinary  assumption.  It  assumes  that 
we  want  to  possess  their  land ;  it  assumes  that 
we  propose  to  terrorize  the  men  who  own 
the  land  into  subjection.  It  is  already 
pretty  clear  that  the  Cuban  Junta  does  not 
represent  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  peoplt 
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of  Cuba,  and  how  large  a  fraction  is  as  yet 
uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  the  Filipino 
Junta  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  very  fact  that  General  Merritt 
proposed  to  make  up  his  army  of  pacification 
of  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  Filipinos  af- 
fords sufficient  evidence  that,  in  his  judgment, 
an  army  is  wanted,  not  for  conquest,  but  only 
for  the  establishment  of  order.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  make  such  orators  as  Carl  Schurz 
comprehend  that  the  expansionist  wishes 
neither  to  kill,  to  terrorize,  nor  to  subject  a 
foreign  people  ;  be  wishes  only,  first,  to  put 
an  end  to  foreign  tyranny,  which  has  been 
done ;  next,  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  anarchy, 
which  is  being  done ;  third,  to  establish  the 
foundations  of  a  just  and  free  government, 
which  is  yet  to  be  done;  and,  finally,  on  this 
basis  to  build  up  a  republican  form  of  self- 
government  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  condi- 
tions of  population  make  it  possible.  In 
the  most  explicit  terms  the  United  States  has 
disclaimed  the  intention  to  exercise  sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction,  or  control  over  Cuba 
txcept  for  the  pacification  thereof ^  and  has 
asserted  its  determination,  when  that  pacifi- 
cation is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 
It  has  done  and  said  nothing  inconsistent 
with  that  resolution  in  either  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts 
it  indicates  an  extraordinary  misapprehension 
of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  affirm  that  they  propose  to  terroriz  5 
the  inhabitants  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines into  subjection  because  we  want  to 
possess  their  land. 

We  have  heretofore  affirmed,  and  we  here 
repeat  the  affirmation,  that  this  resolution 
leaves  the  people  of  Cuba,  and,  if  adopted, 
would  leave  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
absolutely  free  to  ask  to  enter  ino  any  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  which  they 
might  choose,  after  self-government  was 
secured  to  them.  They  could  request  our 
protection,  they  could  ask  our  co-operative 
aid  in  the  administration  of  their  government, 
they  could  request  to  be  treated  as  colonies 
of  the  United  States  in  relationship  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Canada  or  Australia  to  Great 
Britain,  or  they  couli  apply,  if  they  chose,  to 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States  and  made 
States  of  the  Union.  It  would  then  be  for 
us  to  determine  whether  we  would  accede  to 
their  request  or  not;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances do  the  American  people  desire  to 
bold  under  military  governmenti  and  against 


their  will,  a  discontented  and  resisting  people. 
The  passage  of  such  a  resolution  respecting 
the  Philippines  as  Congress  has  passed 
respecting  Cuba  should  suffice  to  obviate  the 
only  serious  objection  brought  in  any  quarter 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
should  suffice  to  assure  skeptics  both  in 
America  and  abroad  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  our  purpose  and  its  consistency  with  our 
own  free  institutions.  It  would  signalize  the 
fact  that  the  expansion  of  a  great  Republic 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  imperialism. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  resolution  is 
very  different  from  either  of  the  resolutions 
now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
this  general  subject  Senator  Mason's  reso- 
lution that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  not  attempt  to  govern 
the  people  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves, 
implies  that  such  consent  must  be  first  ob- 
tained. But  we  are  already  in  Cuba  govern- 
ing the  people  without  their  consent  first  ob- 
tained; and  if  any  government  is  to  be 
established  there,  if  life  and  property  are  to 
be  protected,  roads  opened,  schools  started,  a 
system  of  sewerage  organized,  yellow  fever 
conquered,  we  must  at  least  make  the  begin- 
ning. Senator  Hoar's  resolution  affirms  that 
because  the  political  connection  between,  the 
Filipinos  and  Spain  is  dissolved,  therefore 
the  Filipinos  "  have  full  power  to  do  all  acts 
and  things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do."  This  is  a  singular  non  sequitur. 
The  power  to  do  things  which  independent 
States  may  do  requires  political  capacity.  If 
the  Filipinos  are  to  be  an  independent  State, 
they  must  have  the  capacity  to  protect  prop- 
erty, administer  justice,  protect  and  promote 
the  arts,  guard  their  own  people  against  rob- 
bers at  home,  guard  commerce  in  their  waters 
against  the  Malay  pirates  which  have  long 
infested  them.  Have  the  Filipinos  this  ca- 
pacity? Possibly.  But  certainly  the  mere 
fact  that  all  connection  between  them  and 
Spain  is  sundered  does  not  of  itself  endow 
them  with  this  capacity. 

Neither  of  these  resolutions  ought  to  pass. 
They  are  not  true  in  fact;  they  are  not  sound 
in  philosophy.  But  we  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  not  repeat  in  Jan- 
uary,  1899,  the  resolution  which  it  adopted 
in  April,  1898,  and  apply  it  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  peo- 
ple as  to  the  other.  Its  passage  might  abate 
the  unreasonable  terror  of  imperialism.  Why 
will  not  some  Senator  introduce  and  urge  it 
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upon  the  Senate,  or  some  Representative 
introduce  and  urge  it  upon  the  House  ? 

Tolstoi  and  the  Czar 

Even  in  Russia  the  sovereignty  of  the  man 
of  genius  is  as  distinctly  recognized  as  that 
of  the  Czar.  When  Turgenieff  made  his  last 
visit  to  Russia,  his  presence  caused  such  per- 
turbation that  the  Government,  not  daring  to 
formally  exile  him,  asked  him  to  retire;  treat- 
ing him,  in  a  way,  as  a  Great  Power,  to  whom 
a  request  was  to  be  made,  rather  than  a  com- 
mand given.  This  striking  incident  is  re- 
called by  another  still  more  striking,  which 
is  reported  to  have  been  witnessed  by  a  few 
people  at  Toola,  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Livadia  to  the  north.  The  Czar  Nicholas, 
finding  that  he  was  to  take  luncheon  at  that 
place,  sent  a  very  carefully  worded  invitation 
to  Count  Tolstoi  to  meet  him.  It  appears  to 
have  been  generally  expected  by  the  Czar's 
party  that  the  Count  would  not  present  him- 
self ;  but,  contrary  to  these  expectations,  the 
great  writer  and  patriot  appeared  at  the  rail- 
way station,  his  peasant  garb  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  richly  dressed  group 
about  the  Czar.  The  two  men  met  as  equals, 
the  Czar  receiving  his  eminent  subject  as  he 
would  have  received  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many or  of  Austria,and  immediately  beginning 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  approaching  Peace 
Conference.  Count  Tolsto'i,  if  he  is  correctly 
reported,  replied  promptly  and  frankly  that  he 
could  not  believe  in  the  Czar's  project  until 
the  Czar  should  set  a  practical  example  to 
other  nations.  The  Czar  met  this  implied 
criticism  by  explaining  at  once  the  great  dif- 
ficulties of  the  problem,  and  the  necessity  for 
securing  co-operation  among  the  Great  Pow- 
ers. His  evident  sincerity  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression  on  Tolstoi,  who  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  working  plan 
would  be  evolved  as  the  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Czar  begged  the  great  writer  to 
lend  his  genius  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  Tolsto'i  replied  that  he  had  already 
given  much  thought  to  it,  and  that  he  should 
soon  have  something  to  say  on  it  for  the  pub- 
lic in  print 

This  interview  is  likely  to  be  historic ;  and 
the  time  may  come  when  some  painter  will 
seize  upon  it  as  furnishing  a  striking  subject 
for  a  great  historical  painting.  The  Czar 
stands  for  traditional  authority — for  a  system 
of  government  which,  however  beneficent, 


does  not  rest  upon  the  will  of  the  majority, 
but  is  imposed  from  at>ove,  on  the  theory 
that  the  majority  are  not  able  to  govern 
themselves.  Tolstoi,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resents the  new  power  which  will  sooner  or 
later  dominate  the  world — the  power  of  the 
people.  He  stands  for  the  sovereignty  of 
man  as  man.  The  Czar  represents  a  declin- 
ing force  in  the  world;  for,  however  long  , 
constitutional  monarchy  may  linger,  absolut-  / 
ism  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  thing  ofj 
the  past  Tolstoi,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents the  dawning  power  of  democracy ;  for, 
however  imperfectly  the  democratic  problem 
may  have  been  solved,  and  however  inade- 
quately democratic  methods  may  have  been 
worked,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  is  apparently,  under  the 
laws  of  history,  the  inevitable  goal  toward 
which  political  movement  tends.  In  a  sensep\ 
both  the  Czar  and  Tolstoi  were  representa- 
tives of  the  people  at  that  memorable  meet-y 
ing  at  Toola;  for  the  chief  reason  of  the 
Czar's  action  is,  as  he  has  himself  declared, 
the  intolerable  weight  of  the  burden  which 
constantly  increasing  armaments  are  throw- 
ing upon  the  people.  The  patient  shoulders 
of  the  bearers  of  the  burdens  of  ages  of  mili- 
tarism are  beginning  to  bend  and  break; 
and  the  Czar  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  go.  The  inevitable  result  of  militar- 
ism carried  to  the  extreme  must  be  a  wide- 
spread revolution  throughout  Europe. 

That  the  Czar  is  perfecdy  sincere  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt;  and  that  his  project  is 
making  headway  is  equally  evident  Fuller 
reports  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  programme 
which  the  Czar  proposes  to  bring  before  the 
Conference  for  Disarmament  seem  to  indicate 
a  very  practical  and  conservative  plan.  The 
Czar  proposes,  apparently,  to  begin  on  a 
moderate  scale  by  suggesting  steps  which 
are  entirely  within  reach;  and  questions 
touching  existing  political  relations  are  to  be 
ruled  out,  thus  removing  from  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion those  matters  the  bare  introduction 
of  which  would  bring  to  light  problems  which 
are  probably  at  this  time  insoluble.  The 
Czar  proposes,  in  effect,  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment not  to  increase  naval  or  military  forces 
and  the  corresponding  budgets  for  a  fixed 
period ;  to  endeavor  to  find  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  forces  and  budgets  in  the  future ;  to 
interdict  the  use  of  any  new  weapon  or  ex- 
plosive of  a  power  greater  than  now  made ;  to 
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restrict  the  use  of  the  most  terrible  of  exist- 
ing explosives,  and  to  forbid  the  throwing  of 
any  explosives  from  balloons ;  to  forbid  the 
employment  of  submarine  torpedoes  and  sim- 
ilar contrivances;  to  undertake  not  to  con- 
struct vessels  with  rams ;  to  apply  the  Geneva 
convention  to  naval  warfare;  to  neutralize 
vessels  engaged  in  saving  those  wrecked  in 
naval  battles;  to  revise  the  declaration  con- 
cerning the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elabo- 
rated at  Brussels  in  1874 ;  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  such 
cases  as  lend  themselves  thereto. 


y       The  Silence  of  Christ 

One  ot  the  notable  characteristics  of  Christ 
^  was  his  silence  under  the  charges  of  his  ene- 
^*'t  mies.  He  rarely  replied  to  them.  They 
sneered  at  him  as  a  bastard ;  he  received 
1  *  V  the  sneer  in  silence.  They  accused  him  of 
being  a  glutton  and  a  winebibber;  he  did 
not  repel  the  charge  even  when  he  referred 
to  it,  except  by  saying  that  neither  asceticism 
nor  social  fellowship  was  immune  from  mal- 
ice. Before  the  court  of  Caiaphas  he  answered 
nothing  to  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him ;  he  left  hate  to  pursue  its  way  un- 
opposed, and  aggravated  it  by  his  apparent 
indifference.  Brought  before  Pilate,  when 
questioned  by  the  perplexed  judge  he  an- 
swered frankly  and  fully;  but  when  the  judge 
bad  pronounced  his  prisoner  innocent  and 
yet  hesitated  whether  to  release  him  or  no, 
he  refused  any  longer  to  plead  for  himself. 
Transferred  to  the  court  of  Herod,  he  kept 
absolute  silence.  Once,  we  believe  only 
once,  did  he  make  answer  to  accusations  of 
enemies  ;  it  was  when  the  Pharisees  charged 
him  with  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  devils ;  and  then  the  defense  was 
less  of  himself  than  of  the  work  of  God 
wrought  through  him. 

In  this  his  silence  under  malicious  false 
reports  Christ  showed  that  practical  common 
sense  which  characterized  his  whole  life,  and 
refutes  the  charge  of  fanaticism  sometimes 
brought  against  him.  No  defense  is  proof 
against  malice;  no  explanation  will  suffice 
to  correct  intentional  misreport  For  effect- 
ive self-defense  an  impartial  tribunal  is  in- 
dispensable. The  man  who  attempts  to  stay 
the  flight  of  an  irresponsible  scandal  only 
gives  it  wings  by  his  endeavor;  and  he  who 
writes  to  the  press  to  correct  a  misreport 
generally  only  succeeds  in  calling  additional 


attention  to  it  If  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
unjust  rumor,  the  accused  is  the  last  person 
to  discriminate  between  the  truth  and  the 
falsehood ;  if  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  accused  is  his  best  defense  from  the 
aspersion.  There  is  an  old  motto,  He  who  is 
his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client  It  is 
of  wide  application.  He  who  is  smarting 
under  an  unjust  accusation  is  by  that  very 
fact  unfitted  to  conduct  a  defense  against  it 
He  cannot  understand  how  the  facts  will 
seem  to  others.  He  would  better  leave  his 
friends  to  defend  him.  If  he  has  no  loyal 
friends,  there  is  something  wrong  with  him- 
self, and  he  will  do  well  to  spend  his  time  in  dis- 
covering what  that  wrong  in  himself  is  rather 
than  to  misspend  it  in  a  futile  self-defense. 

Never  is  the  motto  more  applicable.  Speech  \ 
is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden,  than  when  one 
is  suffering  under    false    accusation.     The 
silence  of  Christ  is  an  example  to  be  followed. 


A  Pocketbook  Platform 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  deserving  of  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  respect: 

1.  We  do  not  need  the  Philippines.  The  un- 
developed resources  of  our  own  domain  supply  a 
more  prohtable  field  for  our  activities. 

2.  The  islands  fell  to  us  by  hazard  of  war,  and 
with  them  certain  obligations  to  ourselves,  to 
foreign  nations,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
archipelago. 

3.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  drop  them  and  run, 
but  it  would  also  be  disgraceful,  and  would  doom 
the  Filipinos  to  present  anarchy  and  future 
bondage. 

4.  We  ought  to  take  the  islands  as  provided 
in  the  treaty,  bat  it  should  be  the  primary  object 
of  our  policy  to  make  the  Filipinos  contented, 
prosperous,  orderly,  educated,  and  ultimately 
capable  of  governing  themselves. 

5.  They  must  never  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  cession  ought  to  be 
ratified  without  any  further  delay,  in  order  that 
the  state  of  war  may  be  ended  and  the  healing 
works  of  peace  begun. 

7.  Imperialism  is  a  painted  wooden  jumpinf^- 
jack  that  jumps  only  when  somebody  pulls  the 
string. — A^ew  York  Times^  January  21, 

Never  is  a  long  time — a  longer  time  than 
we  are  willing  to  pledge  ourselves  for.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
Article  Five.  With  that  exception,  this  plat- 
form s'ates  the  principles  of  The  Outlook  with 
great  effectiveness.  We  suggest  to  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  be  prepared  to  tell  a 
friend  what  the  expansionist's  platform  is, 
to  put  this  in  his  pocketbook  ready  to  pro- 
duce on  call. 
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« I  thought  America  was  a  big  country ; 
could  you  not  find  room  enough  to  travel 
there?"  Such  was  the  bluntly  surprised 
comment  of  an  Englishman  whom  the  Spec- 
tator encountered  last  summer  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Beaufort  Arms  at  Tintem  Abbey, 
when  told  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  over 
two  weeks  in  England,  nearly  two  weeks  had 
to  be  spent  in  crossing  ano  recrossing  the 
Adantic.  It  was  so  much  ocean  to  give  for 
so  small  a  return  in  land ;  not  too  much 
ocean,  perhaps,  if  one  were  to  stay  a  couple 
of  months  or  longer  and  go  over  to  the  Con- 
tinent— though  that  was  an  open  question  to 
the  Englishman — but  far  loo  much  when  one 
had  at  home  a  whole  continent  at  disposal 
for  purposes  of  travtl,  if  extent  of  travel  were 
what  one  was  after.  The  Englishman's  com- 
ment reminds  one  of  the  surprise  of  the  New 
Yorker  when  some  Chicago  friend  talks  of 
**  running  over  "  to  the  Eastern  metropolis  for 
a  day  or  so — as  Chicago  ladies  are  known  to 
do  for  the  sake  of  shopping. 

To  the  Spectator,  at  any  rate,  the  ocean 
was  not  the  billowy  barrier  to  a  fortnight*s 
visit  to  the  other  side  that  it  evidently  was  to 
his  English  acquaintance.  The  change  and 
rest  of  the  voyage  had  perhaps  as  much  to 
do  as  anything  ebe  with  his  *'  taking  his 
holiday"  (as  the  English  say  more  commonly 
for  <*  vacation  ")  half  on  water  and  half  on 
land.  Yet  the  Spectator,  much  as  he  enjoys 
the  water,  cannot  profess  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  persons  to  whom  the  ocean  is  a 
never-to-be-exhausted  delight.  He  has  no 
sympathy,  for  example,  with  the  ship's  doc- 
tor whom  he  overheard  telling  some  friends 
in  the  next  steamer-chairs  that  he  (the  doc- 
tor) had  spent  his  **  holiday  "  of  a  couple  of 
months  in  yachting  because  he  **  never  could 
get  enough  of  the  water."  That  doctor's 
devotion  to  salt  water  must  be  counted  abnor- 
mal in  any  person  not  amphibious. 

When  it  comes  to  sea  life  on  a  big  liner, 
the  explanation  is  even  further  to  seek. 
Many  account  for  it  on  the  theory  that  the 
isolation,  the  complete  severance  from  one's 
ordinary  interests,  is  restful  and  grateful. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  As  the  Spec- 
tator lay  snugly  rug-wrapped  in  his  steaiiicr- 
chair,  wedged  so  closely  into  just  the  bare 
niche  of  space  allotted  to  it  on  that  crowded 


deck,  and  noted  how  most  of  his  fellow 
passengers  were  killing  time  by  napping  and 
novel-reading,  how  few  of  them  even  tried  to 
chat  lazily,  and  how  even  fewer  made  the 
pretense  of  looking  at  the  water  except  as  the 
boat  gave  an  extra  roll  or  pitch,  he  could  not 
but  wonder  in  what  way  most  of  them,  if 
challenged,  would  explain  the  **  fun  "  they,  as 
a  rule,  would  profess  to  be  havicg.  A  big 
sailor  made  his  way  among  the  chairs,  clum- 
sily carrying  in  his  strong  grip  a  teacup  he 
had  picked  up  off  the  deck,  and  a  hundred 
amused  eyes  watched  the  incongruous  figure 
he  cut  in  the  office  of  steward.  A  kitten 
dodged  out  and  in  between  the  chairs,  and  on 
every  side  there  were  calls  to  it  and  attempts 
to  catch  and  pet  it,  men  and  women  rivaling 
each  other  in  their  attentions.  That  kitten's 
entree  was  a  sensation.  Eight  bells  were 
struck,  and  watches  were  eagerly  scanned  to 
see  how  close  they  were  to  "ship's  time," 
and  to  make  sure  just  how  long  it  would  be 
until  the  call  to  dinner. 

In  short,  the  one  charm  of  ship  life  for 
average  persons,  "  unbeknownst "  to  them,  as 
Lincoln  used  to  say,  lies  in  its  temporary  re- 
turn, more  complete  even  than  the  woods 
because  far  more  monotonous,  to  the  triviali- 
ties of  a  primitive,  perhaps  better  a  childish, 
existence,  when  the  bodily  functions,  espe- 
ciaUy  eating  and  sleeping,  take  on  a  supreme 
importance,  acd  any  stray  happening  be- 
tween times  is  an  incident.  This  may  seem 
ignoble,  as  it  is,  to  those  who  try  to  read  into 
the  sea  life  of  a  modern  liner  the  poetry 
which  was  once  its  accepted  charm.  But, 
though  ignoble,  it  has  its  compensations.  It 
perhaps  best  answers  to  a  certain  need  of 
relief  from  conventional  conditions  which  all 
at  times  feel,  but  few  distinctly  recognize. 
The  same  theory  may  be  pushed  much  fur- 
ther, as  it  is  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  "  Kit- 
Kat "  on  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  says  that 
Whitman  in  places  appeals  to  a  certain  in- 
stinct **  deep  down  in  human  nature,"  by  which 
"  the  more  we  are  muffled  up  in  social  con- 
ventions, the  more  we  occasionally  long  for  a 
whimsical  return  to  nudity." 


Although  it  was  a  time  in  summer  when 
the  Atlantic  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
pond  for  placidity  all  the  way  from  Fire 
Island  to  Daunt's  Rock,  one  really  bad  storm 
was  encountered,  **  the  tail  end  of  a  West 
Irdia  cyclone,"  the  captain  said.     In  descrip. 
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tions  of  storms  at  sea  (and  tbe  Spectator  has 
read  many)  the  writers  seem  so  anxious  to  do 
justice— which  they  do  not  and  cannot—to 
the  awe*inspiring  spectacle,  that  they  fail  to 
note  its  most  commonplace  characteristic  for 
passengers  on  ocean  steamers — the  feeling  of 
being  pounded  all  over«  the  soreness  of  every 
muscle  from  constant  '*  hanging  on/*  whether 
walking,  sitting,  or  lying  down.  If  the  ocean 
would  kindly  stop  its  buffetings  and  give  one 
only  a  short  respite  and  a  chance  to  get  a 
new  grip,  so  one  thinks,  then  one  could  bear 
even  worse  with  new  strength  and  a  better 
grace.  This  particular  storm,  was  for  a  day 
so  furious  that  the  passengers  were  not 
allowed  on  deck.  While  at  its  worst  the 
Spectator  encountered  a  father  dragging  his 
small  ion  up  a  companion  way  to  a  door  on  the 
lee  side  through  which  it  was  permitted  to 
peep  out  on  the  scene.  The  two  sat  at  the 
Spectator's  table,  and  the  boy  had,  boy*l*ke, 
flouted  the  pleasant,  pond-like  weather,  and 
wished  over  and  over  again  for  ^  a  big  storm 
that  would  make  her  roll,*'  much  to  his 
father's  disgust  **  Now  that  youVe  got  your 
storm,  come  and  see  it,  and  see  how  you  like 
it,  and  whether  you  want  any  more  of  it,*'  tbe 
father  was  saying  as  he  pulled  the  boy  up  the 
stairs,  a  thoroughly  frightened  boy,  hanging 
back  and  whimpering  at  every  step.  The 
Spectator  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  that  boy. 
Yet  the  absurdity  of  the  performance  con* 
vulsed  him  with  laughter  after  they  had 
passed.  Also — shall  he  confess  it? — the 
Spectator  had  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  the 
father  too.  There  was  a  **  heap  of  human 
nature  **  in  his  senseless  vindictiveness* 


This  father  and  his  boy — a  bright,  com- 
panionable little  fellow  in  pleasant  weather — 
were  almost  the  only  acquaintances  the  Spec- 
tator made  on  the  voyage.  He  was  on  a  big 
ship,  one  of  the  <* cracks** — which  means 
that  there  was  about  as  much  '*  sociability  " 
among  the  passengers  as  there  is  among  the 
guests  of  a  big,  modern,  metropolitan  hotel. 
The  pleasantest  transatlantic  voyage  the 
Spectator  ever  made,  "  on  the  human  side,*' 
was  on  a  rather  small,  ten-day  boat,  in  which 
the  passengers  were  generally  on  a  compara- 
tive financial  level.  They  traveled  because 
they  had  an  object  and  were  interested  in 
experiences,  including  :he  experience  of  meet- 
ing a  new  set  of  people  and  *« sampling" 
them.  That  voyage  was  a  return  to  what 
voyages  must  have  been  before  crack  steam- 


ers became  floating  hotels— but  flift,  well, 
even  the  men  seated  at  the  Spectator's  side 
table  were  as  sti£E  and  formal  in  their  manner 
to  each  other  as  are  some  pew-owners  In  a 
fashionable  church  into  whose  sacred  pre* 
cincts  an  usher  has  boldly  thrust  the  visiting 
worshiper.  The  third  morning  out,  at  break- 
fast, the  Spectator  was  surprised  and  glad- 
dened to  find  two  men  chatting  merrily 
together,  who  hitherto  had  not  exchanged  a 
word.  The  incident  emboldened  him  to  ask 
tbe  cause,  and  this  was  the  way  it  came 
about :  The  two  met  while  taking  their  first 

turn  on  deck  after  rising,  and  A thought 

it  was  really  time  to  break  the  ice,  so  he  ven- 
tured to  say  "  Good-morning."  "  Good-morn- 
ing," returned  B ,  brightening  up.    Then, 

feeling  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  let  the 
overture  drop  there,  he  asked,  in  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  a    first  surprise,  **Are  you  going 

across  ?"  **  Yes,*'  replied  A ;  •*  are  you?" 

And  then,  simultaneously  realizing  their  mu- 
tual absurdity,  both  fell  to  laughing,  and  they 
had  not  stopped  when  the  Spectator  en* 
countered  them. 


Conversation  being  limited  on  a  *'  crack  ** 
liner  (unless  one  is  with  friends),  the  steamer- 
chair  being  sometimes  impossible  and  some- 
times a  bore,  and  the  smoking-room  life  being 
far  from  attractive  to  many,  of  whom  tbe 
Spectator  confesses  he  is  one,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  it  but  to  fall  back  on  the  ship*s 
library,  usually  a  heavier  resource  than  dull 
thoughts.  The  ordinary  ship's  library  seems 
as  stiff  and  formal  as  the  passengers,  since 
about  all  it  admits  to  its  shelves  are  prop- 
erly-vouch  ed-f  or  "standard"  works,  authors 
"  whom  everybody  has  and  nobody  reads,  you 
know,**  as  an  Englishman  frankly  remarked 
to  the  Spectator  in  explaining  why  he  fai!ed 
to  recognize  a  familiar  quotation  from  Teimy- 
son.  Such  a  library  has  this  advantage  at 
sea,  that  it  compels  an  acquaintance  with  **  im- 
proving "  bcoks,  if  one  goes  to  it  for  books 
at  all.  The  Spectator  was  struck  by  this  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  had  the  cabin  op* 
posite  his  own,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
there  reading.  He  had  on  that  voyage  for 
the  first  time  perused,  so  he  told  the  Spec- 
tator as  they  were  about  to  land,  "  Vanity 
Fair,'*  "  Great  Expectations,"  and  "  Kenelm 
Chillirgly '' — and  yet  he  was  a  judge  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  of  his  State,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  America's  foremost  literary  men« 
It  was  time,  so  the  Spectator  commented  to 
himself,  that  that  man  went  to  sea« 


Henry  Drummond'^ 

Evangelist — Professor — Author 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


A  LIFE  of  so  vital  a  man  as  Henry 
Drummond,  written  by  so  vital  a 
man  as  George  Adam  Smith,  cannot 
bat  be  interesting  and  valuable.  This  life 
is  sympathetic  but  not  eulogistic ;  written  by 
a  friend,  but  not  uncritical.  Perhaps  the  best 
passage  in  it  is  a  portrait  of  Hen^-y  Drum- 
mocd  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  might 
be  termed  a  pen-and-ink  frontispiece  : 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service  which 
Henry  Drammond  rendered  to  his  generation 
was  to  show  them  a  Christianity  which  was  per* 
f ectly  natural.  You  met  him  somewhere,  a  gr^ce* 
tal,  well-dressed  gentleman,  tall  and  lithe,  with  a 
swing  in  his  walk  and  a  brightness  on  his  face, 
who  seemed  to  carry  no  cares,  and  to  know 
neither  presumption  nor  timidity.  You  spoke, 
and  found  him  keen  for  any  of  a  hundred  inter- 
ests. He  fished,  he  shot,  he  skated  as  few  can, 
he  played  cricket;  he  would  go  any  distance  to 
see  a  fire  or  a  football  match.  He  had  a  new 
story,  a  new  puzzle,  or  a  new  joke  every  time  hs 
met  yon.  Was  it  on  the  street  ?  He  drew  you 
to  watch  two  message-boys  meet,  grin,  knock 
each  other's  hats  off,  lay  down  their  baskets  and 
enjoy  a  friendly  chaffer  of  marbles.  Was  it  in 
the  train  ?  He  had  dredged  from  the  book-stall 
every  paper  and  magazine  that  was  new  to  him, 
or  he  would  read  you  a  fresh  tale  of  his  favorite, 
Biet  Harte.  Had  you  seen  the  **  Apostle  of  the 
Jules;"  or  Frederx  Harrison's  article  in  the 
«*  Nineteenth  Century  "  on  **  Ruskin  as  a  Master 
oi  English  Prose,"  or  Q.'s  **  Conspiracy  Aboard 
the  Midas,"  or  the  **  Badminton  Cncket "?  If  it 
was  a  rainy  afternoon  in  a  country  house,  he 
described  a  new  game,  and  in  five  minutes  every- 
body was  in  the  thick  of  it.  If  it  was  a  childien's 
party,  they  clamored  for  his  sleight-of-hand.  He 
smoked,  he  p^yed  billiards ;  lounging  in  the  sun, 
he  could  t>e  the  laziest  man  you  ever  saw. 

If  you  were  alone  with  him,  he  was  sure  to 
find  out  what  interested  you  and  listen  by  the 
hour.  The  keen  brown  eyes  got  at  your  heart, 
and  you  felt  you  could  speak  your  best  to  them. 
Sometimes  you  would  remember  that  he  was 
Dnunmond  the  evangelist,  Drummond  the 
author  of  books  which  measured  their  circula- 
tion by  scores  of  thousands.  Yet  there  was 
DO  assumption  of  superiority  nor  any  ambition 
to  gain  influence — nothing  but  ths  interest  of 
one  healthy  human  being  in  another.  If  the 
talk  slipped  among  deeper  things,  he  was  as 
untroubled  and  as  unforced  as  before ;  there  was 
never  a  glimpse  of  a  phylactery  nor  a  smudge  of 
unction  about  his  religion.  He  was  one  of  the 
purest,  most  unselfish,  most  reverent  souls  you 

>  TkelJft  tf  H$nry  Drummond,   By  George  Adam 
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ever  knew,  but  you  would  not  have  called  him  a 
saint  The  name  he  went  by  among  younger 
men  was  **  The  Prince ;"  there  was  a  distinction 
and  a  radiance  upon  him  that  compelled  the 
title. 

Henry  Drummond  began  his  public  life 
as  an  evangelist  while  he  was  still  a  student 
in  New  College  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land at  Edinburgh.  His  college  specialty 
was  Natural  Science;  his  heart  was  warm; 
his  spirit  that  of  a  missionary  ;  his  theology 
that  of  the  conservative  Scottish  school — but 
it  was  yet  in  process  of  formation.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  gentleman,  with  that  inborn 
courtesy  which  is  the  product  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  men  when  culture  is  added  to 
it  and  does  not  destroy  it  He  was  a  great 
believer  in  personal  work;  a  thesis  which 
he  read  while  still  in  the  College  put  empha- 
sis on  ^buttonholing"  individuals.  Before 
his  course  at  New  College  was  ended  the 
great  mission  initiated  by  Moody  and  Sankey 
in  Great  Britain  had  begun  its  remarkable 
course,  and  Henry  Drummond  had  left  his 
studies  for  Gospel  work  with  them. 

In  this  work  he  won  a  notable  success  from 
the  first — a  success  which  would  have  been  re- 
markable had  a  foundation  been  laid  for  it  in 
large  experience ;  which  was  phenomenal  see- 
ing that  he  was  but  a  student,  and  but  twenty* 
three  years  of  age.  His  personal  skill  in 
dealing  with  inquirers  was  even  greater  than 
his  attractiveness  as  a  public  speaker,  great 
as  that  was.  The  impression  he  left  on  the 
men  he  dealt  with  was  indelible.  *<  Since 
Drummond  died,"  said  one  of  these  men  to 
Dr.  Smith,  « I  have  not  been  able  to  help 
praying  to  h'.m."  Mr.  Moody  wanted  him 
to  leave  his  studies  and  take  up  evangelistic 
work;  wrote  to  him  from  Philadelphia  a 
characteristic  letter  urging  him  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  *<  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  <*  I  went  to 
England  to  learn  how  to  reach  young  men. 
Could  you  come  over  and  help  us?  We 
want  you  much  and  will  see  that  all  expenses 
are  paid.  I  think  you  would  get  a  few 
thousand  souls  on  these  shores  if  you  should 
come."  But  he  did  not  go ;  he  returned  to 
college,  took  up  his  work,  and  graduated. 
He  was  twcnty-eix  yean  of  age  whea  he  was 
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appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  Lec- 
turer on  Natural  Science  in  the  Free  Church 
College  of  Glasgow.  This  chair  was  partly 
a  relic  of  the  time  when  ecclesiastical  tests 
kept  young  men  out  of  the  university  and 
the  Arts  and  Science  courses  were  therefore 
necessarily  parts  of  a  college  founded  pri- 
marily for  the  education  of  ministers ;  it  was 
partly  due  to  the  conviction  that  young  men 
in  the  university  needed  Eome  scientific 
knowledge  and  some  scientific  training. 

Apparently  the  first  event  which  led  him  to 
question  the  theology  which  had  underlaid  his 
earlier  mission  work  was  the  attempted  prose- 
cution of  Robertson  Smith.  His  loyalty  to 
liberty,  his  scientific  belief  in  facts,  his  hostility 
to  an  endeavor,  not  to  refute  the  statements  of 
a  Biblical  scholar,  but  to  expel  him  from  the 
ofiice  of  teacher  for  making  them,  set  him 
thinkiDg.  He  coupled  his  theologi co-scien- 
tific lectures  in  the  College  with  mission  work 
in  a  suburb  of  Glasgow ;  in  this  work  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods  was  his  immediate  superior ; 
and  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  combined  the  Scotch 
conservatism  with  the  sturdy  independence 
of  the  Scotchman,  and  became,  as  Henry 
Drummond  afterward  said,  <*  the  greatest  in- 
flueoce  that  has  ever  come  across  my  life." 
More  important  perhaps  than  either,  though 
co-operating  with  both,  was  the  double  work 
in  which  he  found  himself  engaged ;  on  week 
days  lecturing  to  a  class  of  students  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  on  Sundays  preaching  to 
an  audience  mostly  of  working  men.  Thus,  to 
give  his  own  words,  <<I  found  the  truth  running 
out  to  my  audience  on  the  Sundays  by  the 
week-day  outlets.  In  other  words,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  religion  had  taken  on  the 
method  of  expression  of  science,  and  I  dis- 
covered myself  considering  spiritual  law  in 
the  exact  terms  of  biology  and  physics.'* 

Out  of  this  double  work,  and  still  more 
out  of  the  double  nature  which  inspired  the 
work  and  made  it  possible,  grew  his  *<  Natu- 
ral Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."'  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  book,  or  at  least  the  title, 
seems  to  have  come  to  him  from  his  father, 
in  whose  note-book  was  found  after  his  death 
this  significant  phrase:  ** Would  it  not  be 
strange  if  it  turned  out  that  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  of  the  Spiritual  World  were  the 
same?"  We  cannot  but  wonder  if  this 
thought  had  not  been  dropped  by  the  father 
into  the  son's  mind,  to  bear  its  remark- 
able fruitage  afterward.  Five  of  his  talks  to 
workingmen  were  published  as  contributions 
in  a  London  weekly  paper  since  expired. 


Then  one  of  them  was  published  as  a  booklet, 
and  brought  letters  testifying  to  benefits  re- 
ceived from  it  <*  This  decided  me  at  once. 
The  world  did  not  need  being  made  wiser, 
but  if  there  was  the  chance  of  helping  any  one 
a  little  practically,  that  was  a  thing  to  be 
done."  This  sentence  in  one  of  his  letters  is 
the  key  to  Henry  Drummond's  character. 
He  was  not  a  philosopher ;  not  a  scientist; 
always  a  missionary  and  a  philanthropist, 
who  used  philosophy  and  science  in  his  phil- 
anthropic and  missionary  work.  He  made 
two  attempts  to  find  a  publisher.  The  book 
was  <<  declined  with  thanks.*'  He  gave  it  up. 
Then  a  publisher  made  application  to  him 
and  he  accepted  the  o£Fer.  His  moral  is 
naive;  but  there  is  something  in  it:  <*  From 
this  interview  I  learned  one  lesson — that  the 
search  for  a  publisher  is  a  mistake.  The 
right  way  is  to  let  the  publisher  search  for 
the  author."  The  essays  were  partly  re- 
written, partly  supplemented  by  others,  and 
the  Introduction  was  prepared.  But  before 
the  volume  had  reached  the  bookseller's 
shelves  the  author  was  <<  steaming  down  the 
Red  Sea  en  route  for  the  heart  of  Africa, " 
and  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  reach  of  hb 
critics.  \ 

The  genesis  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spir-  n/ 
itual  World  "  indicates  the  secret  of  its  sue-  ^ 
cess.  It  is  not  a  contribution  to  philoso- 
phy ;  it  was  not  conceived  in  a  philosophic 
spirit.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
Science  and  Religion,  and  is  not  written 
with  a  dogmatic  purpose  to  defend  the  latter 
from  attack  by  the  former.  It  is  a  statement 
of  religious  truth  by  a  man  schooled  in  sci- 
entific methods,  but  animated  by  the  relig- 
ious spirit  It  uses  the  language  of  the  one 
realm  to  express  the  life  of  the  other ;  and 
it  is  successful  because  it  is  the  work  of  one 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  reli^ous  spirit 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scientific 
method.  The  fundamental  principle  laid 
down  so  explicitly  in  the  Introduction  George 
Adam  Smith  thinks  Henry  Drummond  did 
not  himself  in  later  life  adhere  to.  <*  The 
position  we  have  been  led  to  take  up  is  not 
that  the  Spiritual  Laws  are  analogous  to  the 
Natural  Laws,  but  that  they  are  the  same 
Laws.  It  is  not  a  question  of  analogy, 
but  of  Identity ^^  The  italics  are  Professor 
Drummond's.  This  seems  to  state  a  pro- 
found principle;  but  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  more  than  a  captivating  phrase. 
The  laws  of  any  object  constitute  its  nature; 
and  if  this  is  more  than  a  phrase  it  means 
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that  there  are  no  characteristic  differences 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
world.  This  would  mean  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  absolute  materialism ;  irom  the 
religious  point  of  view  absolute  idealism. 
But  Drummond  was  neither  materialist  nor 
idealist  He  did  not  think  his  positions  out 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  He  cared  more 
for  their  practical  helpfulness  than  for  their 
logical  consistency.  Thought  out  to  their 
conclusions  his  philosophy  would  involve 
fatalism  and  conditional  immortality.  He  cer- 
tainly never  held  the  first  and  he  never 
avowed  the  second.  Probably  only  a  minor- 
ity of  his  readers  ever  read  the  Introduction 
and  a  still  smaller  minority  ever  really  appre- 
hended it  The  book  would  be  quite  as 
strong  and  as  serviceable  without  it  The 
Introduction  is  an  afterthought — the  product 
of  the  essays,  not  the  preparation  for  them. 
The  volume  is  religious,  not  scientific ;  a  vol- 
ume of  practical  sermons,  not  of  abstract 
philosophy. 

It  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  began 
to  create  a  great  excitement  Some  scien- 
tists, of  course,  sneered  at  its  scieice;  some 
religionists  assailed  its  religion ;  some  phil- 
osophers measured  it  as  a  contribution  to 
philosophy  and  criticised  its  fundamental 
postulate;  and  some  cranks  welcomed  it  as  a 
re-enforcement  of  notions  for  which  they  had 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing.  But 
in  the  main  the  book  did  in  the  wider  sphere 
exactly  what  the  original  lectures  had  done 
before  the  smaller  audience  at  the  mission  in 
Possilpark,  Men  who  had  been  revolted 
from  religion  by  the  patois  in  which  it  had 
been  clothed  were  attracted  to  it  when  they 
found  it  disrobed  of  the  patois  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  with  which  ttiey  were  fa- 
miliar and  which  they  could  understand. 
Regeneration  became  Biogenesis ;  Depravity 
became  Degeneration ;  Sanctification  became 
Growth,  and  so  throughout  ^*  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World  *'  affords  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  how  a  minister  possessing  the 
spirit  of  Christ  may  impart  it  to  new  auditors 
and  in  new  circles  if  he  will  not  foolishly 
confuse  life  with  the  phrases  with  which  he 
is  familiar  and  insist  that  men  can  accept 
the  one  only  in  case  they  will  use  the 
other. 

The  other  great  contribution  which  Henry 
Drummond  made  to  religious  thought—for 
his  beautiful  booklets  were  rather  contribu- 
tions to  feeling  than  to  thought — was  «*  The 
Ascent  of  Man."    Like  '<  Natural  Law  in  the 


Spuritual  World,"  "  The  Ascent  of  Man  "  was 
the  product  of  lectures ;  these  were  delivered 
originally  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston. 
A  threatened  piratical  publication,  prevented 
only  by  legal  proceedings,  compelled  the  ex- 
peditious publication  of  these  lectures,  which, 
however,  show  the  signs  of  haste  only  in  the 
closing  chapters.  The  great  contribution 
which  this  volume  makes  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  upon 
the  Struggle  for  Others  as  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  the  Struggle  for  Existence 
in  the  process  of  development  It  is  a  sci- 
entific representation  of  the  law  of  love. 
Scientists  have  criticised  this  volume  because 
of  i's  prose-poetry ;  but  Tyndall  hassho  «^n  that 
imagination  has  rendered  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice in  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  Henry 
Drummond  has  simply  proved  that  it  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  exposition  of  science. 
But  the  theme  of  the  book  is  not  fully 
worked  out,  and  carries  man's  religious  de- 
velopment scarcely  farther  than  Le  Conte 
had  carried  it  in  his  <•  Evolution  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Religious  Thought" 

Two  other  great  contributions  to  the  relig- 
ious life  of  our  age  Drummond  made,  though 
not  by  his  pen :  he  was  the  father  of  the 
Students'  Movement  which  has  attained 
such  immense  proportions  since  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  Boys*  Brip^ade,  which, 
whatever  criticism  may  be  made  upon  it  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  less  spiritual  enthusiasm 
than  its  founder,  was,  in  his  hands,  an  influ- 
ential instrument  of  the  highest  usefulness. 
In  both  these  movements  the  secret  of  his 
success  was  t^ie  same :  bis  personal  interest 
in  men  and  boys.  From  personal  work 
nothing  could  turn  him  aside.  He  declined 
an  invitation  from  his  dear  friend  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen to  accompany  him  to  Ireland  when 
he  was  appointed  Viceroy.  He  declined  a 
like  request  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  enter  Parliament  He  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  detailed  work  of  a 
parish,  where  he  would  have  had  to  address 
himself  week  after  week  to  the  same  audience 
and  to  one  familiar  with  religious  instruction. 
He  went  out  after  the  wanderers  in  the  wil- 
derness. This  was  not  because  it  was  easy 
work.  The  burden  of  sins  which  he  thus 
met  sometimes  well-nigh  crushed  him.  **One 
Sunday  evening,"  writes  a  friend  with  whom 
he  was  staying,  **  I  found  him  leaning  with 
his  head  bowed  on  the  mantelpiece,  looking 
into  the  fire.  He  raised  a  haggard,  worn  face 
when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  I  made  him  take 
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a  glass  of  wine,  and  asked  him  if  he  were 
very  tired.  <  No,'  he  said,  *  not  very.  But, 
oh !  I  am  sick  with  the  sins  of  these  men  ! 
How  can  God  bear  it  ?  "*  After  his  student 
meetings  often  one  or  two  hundred  would 
stay  **to  talk  with  him  one  by  one  and  face 
to  face.*'  He  would  travel  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  sake  of  such  personal  in- 
terviews. He  inspired  others  with  the  same 
spirit ;  and  there  is  one  striking  story  of  an 
Am  rican  student  who  remained  in  Edin- 
burgh a  second  year  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  secure  one  man  for  Christ,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  year's  waiting  and  work 
sending  a  student,  who  had  before  been  an 
agnostic  if  not  an  atheist,  into  the  missionary 
service,  as  a  medical  missionary. 

Henry   Drummond  has  perhaps  nowhere 
better  stated  his  own  mission  in  the  world 


than  in  this  single  sentence  in  "  The  Ascent 
of  Man :  "  <<  Nothing  can  ever  be  gained  by 
settmg  one-half  of  Nature  against  the  other, 
or  the  rational  against  the  ultra-rational." 
Yet  this  has  been  commonly  done  in  all  ages, 
and  generally  by  the  special  advocates  and 
devotees  of  religion.  It  is  they  who  have  in- 
sisted on  the  distinction  between  faith  and 
reason,  between  nature  and  the  supernatural ; 
they  who  have  affirmed  that  we  are  to  be- 
lieve what  is  incredible  because  it  is  incredi- 
ble, and  to  adore  the  unnatural  because  it  is 
unnatural.  No  service  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  needed  in  the  present  age  than  to 
show  that  we  need  not  be  irrational  in  order 
to  be  religious,  nor  unnatural  in  order  to  be 
spiritual.  And  no  man  has  done  more  by 
h.s  rational  faith  and  his  natural  spirituality 
to  teach  that  lesson  than  Henry  Drummond. 


Are  Our  Hands   Clean? 

By  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell 


THE  thoroughgoing  opponents  of 
expansion  rest  their  case  ultimately 
upon  the  alleged  incompetence  of 
the  United  States  to  deal  with  inferior  peo- 
ples and  to  administer  satisfactorily  our  own 
affairs.  They  point  to  the  case  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  negro  and  to  the  history  of 
Civil  Service,  and  bid  us  mend  all  these  be- 
fore we  presume  to  undertake  any  external 
task.  It  is  assumed  that  in  all  of  these  we 
•have  faihd,  and  that  in  two  of  them  our  fail- 
ure is  criminal  We  are  reminded  that  they 
who  go  forth  to  do  the  world's  work  should 
go  with  clean  hands. 

The  time  would  seem  to  have  come  to 
challenge  these  assumptions.  Have  we 
failed  in  these  particulars  ?  Upon  the  whole, 
have  wc  anything  to  reproach  ourselves  with 
in  these  regards?  Of  course,  if  one  judges 
by  an  ideal  of  absolute  or  even  proximate 
perfection,  we  have  fallen  infinitely  short. 
If,  however,  the  practical  standard  which  ob- 
tains among  good  men  be  applied  to  our 
conduct  in  these  particulars,  we  may  not,  in 
my  judgment,  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  world. 
I  think  also  it  is  well  just  now  that  this 
should  be  said :  Hypocrisy  is  always  offen- 
sive, whether  it  be  the  hypocrisy  which  claims 
more  virtue  or  that  which  confesses  to  more 
sin  than  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  do  war- 
rant. 
2>t  us  begin  with  the  Indian.     Is  it  true 


that  we  have  robbed  him,  that  we  have  failed 
to  keep  the  promises  and  treaties  we  made 
with  him  ?  Is  it  true,  in  a  word,  that  the  In- 
dians who  survive  can  face  the  people  ofthe 
United  States  and  with  any  countenance 
bring  against  them  the  charge  of  cruel  or 
unfair  dealing?  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  his 
wise  as  well  as  charming  book  upon  the 
"  Winning  of  the  West,"  states  the  case  with 
his  usual  sagacious  downrightness : 

"  The  question  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  our  difficulties  with  the  Indians  was 
thatt>f  the  occupation  of  the  land  itself, 
and  to  this  there  could  be  no  solution  save 
war.  The  Indians  had  no  ownership  of 
the  land,  in  the  way  in  which  we  understand 
the  term.  The  tribes  lived  far  apart  Each 
had  for  its  hunting-ground  all  the  territory 
from  which  it  was  not  barred  by  its  rivals. 
Each  looked  with  jealousy  upon  all  inter- 
lopers, but  each  was  prompt  to  act  as  in- 
terloper when  occasion  offered.  Where  any 
title  existed,  it  rested,  not  on  actual  occu- 
pation and  cultivation,  but  on  the  recent 
butchery  of  its  weaker  rivals.  The  land  no 
more  belonged  to  them  than  it  belonged  to 
Boone  and  the  white  hunters  who  first  visited 
it" 

Forgetfulness  of  this  elementary  fact  has 
led  to  that  confusion  of  conscience  and  that 
mischievous  play  of  sentiment  which  has 
characterized  all  our  dealings  with  the  IndiaiUL 
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and  all  the  public  criticism  of  such  deal- 
ings. Speaking  correctly,  the  Indian  has  no 
right,  as  an  Indian,  and  never  had  any.  For 
three  centuries  he  has  insisted  upon  either 
sitting  down  stolidly  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway  along  which  civilization  was  moving, 

"^or  in  ambuscading  himself  t>ehind  the  hedge 
on  either  side  to  fire  bis  arrows  into  those 
who  use  the  highway.  Even  had  he  pos- 
sessed, which  he  did  not,  any  title  either  at 
law  or  equit)*,  he  very  early  forfeited  that 
title  by  bis  own  irreclaimable  savagery. 
Would  any  people  in  Christendom  have  used 
the  patience  and  fort>earance  which,  upon 
the  whole,  have  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  Indians?  No 
doubt  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  foolish ;  in  some  cases  it  has  been  dis- 
honest ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  frona 
b^inning  to  end  it  has  been  the  policy  of  a 
humane  and  upright  people,  endeavoring  to 
do  justice,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  another 
people  with  whom  they  had  no  sympathy  and 
from  whom  they  could  receive  no  co-opera- 
tion. Our  failure,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been 
failure,  has  been  in  falling  short  of  the  duty 
we  have  owed  to  ourselves,  and  not  in  any 

Xduty  which  we  owed  to  the  Indian.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  case  no  other  people  could 
have  done  better  than  we  have  done ;  and,  as 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  no  other  people  can 
show  anything  like  so  good  a  record.  An 
experience  of  three  centuries  has  established 
the  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Indian 
is  not  capable  of  being  civilized.  Whenever 
by  any  means  he  is  shut  within  an  area 
where  the  laws  of  civilization  press  upon  him 
constantly,  he  dies.  We  have  not  killed  him  ; 
we  have  not  even  executed  him  for  crimes  so 
atrocious  that  savagery  does  not  excuse 
them.  We  have  dealt  foolishly  with  him  in 
so  far  as  our  own  interests  are  concerned ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  and  bearing  in  mind  a 
few  exceptions,  we  have  dealt  with  him  more 
kindly  and  more  wisely  than  any  other  na- 
tion would  have  done.  Let  us  be  just  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  Indian.  Because  we 
have  failed  to  keep  alive  and  uplift  a  race  of 
untamable  savages,  it  does  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  we  should  be  powerless  to  uplift 
another  race  of  inferior  folk  who  possess  a 
more  plastic  character  and  a  more  enduring 
vitality. 

Next,  the  case  of  the  negro.  Here  again 
the  preliminary  question  is.  What  standard 
shall  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  ?    If  it  be  the  standard  of  abstract, 


ideal  right,  we  have  fallen  woefully  short 
But  if,  again,  we  apply  that  practical  standard 
which  men  and  nations  actually  do  use,  we 
need  not  confess  to  either  sin  or  failure.  It 
is  true  that  the  negro  was  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  held  in  bondage.  It  is  only 
common  justice,  however,  to  remember  two 
things :  the  first  is  that  the  bondage  in  which 
he  was  held  in  America  was,  at  its  worst, 
beyond  comparison  t>etter  than  that  from 
which  he  was  fetched  in  Africa.  The  second 
is  that,  during  three-quarters  of  the  period  of 
our  National  life,  slavery  was  not  considered 
morally  indefensible  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  world.  It  was  accepted  as 
part  of  the  constitution  of  things.  Its  prac- 
tical evils  were  evident  to  a  few,  but  in  itself 
it  was  generally  believed  to  be  warranted  by 
Scripture,  by  ancient  custom,  and  by  right 
reason.  The  mere  fact  that  a  people  held 
a  subject  race  in  slavery  for  a  long  period 
of  time  is  no  real  accusation  agaiubt  either 
the  wisdom  or  the  righteousness  of  that  peo- 
ple. It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  lay  it  as  a 
charge  against  the  people  of  this  country 
that  they  held  slaves  in  its  earlier  days  than 
it  would  be  to  bring  the  same  accusation 
against  Abraham  or  Pharaoh.  People  and 
nations  must  be  judged  by  the  moral  standard 
of  their  own  times.  For  those  who  have 
risen  to  clearer  vision  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  vilify  their  ancestors  is  neither  good  jus- 
tice nor  good  breeding.  The  real  question 
is.  Has  the  United  States  done  what  it  might 
for  the  negro  since  it  became  alive  to  the 
wroijg  and  folly  of  slavery  ?  To  this  I  reply 
that,  so  far  from  having  anything  to  shame 
us  in  our  record,  we  have  done  for  that  peo- 
ple beyond  estimate  more  than  any  other 
nation  under  heaven  would  have  done,  or 
-  ever  has  done.  What  other  republic  with 
thirty-five  millions  of  citizens  would  have 
dared  to  take  into  partnership  with  it,  upon 
equal  terms,  a  servile  population  of  six  mill- 
ions? That  is  what  we  did.  Possibly  it 
may  have  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  of  folly, 
but  certainly  not  to  that  of  selfishness  or  sin. 
If  the  United  States  had  at  that  point  taken 
its  stand  on  the  ground  of  simple  justice,  it 
would  have  been  open  to  it  to  say  to  the 
negro  that  he  had  now  been  given  all  the 
rights  and  the  powers  which  we  ourselves 
possessed,  and  that  he  must  see  to  it  for  him- 
self whether  or  not  he  should  continue  to 
live  at  all.  Even  this  much  is  more  than 
any  other  country  would  have  done.  But 
who  does  not  know  that  we  have  bettered 
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that  tenfold  ?  Again  and  again  the  General 
Government  has  interfered  by  special  act  to 
protect  this  race  as  a  class.  Their  helpless- 
ness has  been  recognized.  The  United  States 
has  not  forgotten,  in  this  matter,  the  motto 
of  the  strong,  Noblesse  oblige.  Besides  this, 
who  can  know  that  long  list  of  benefactions 
to  the  negro  by  individuals,  churches,  charity 
associations,  by  the  people  of  the  whole  land  ? 
1 1  is  true  that  here  again  there  have  been 
flagrant  instances  ol  harsh  and  unfair  deal- 
ing. How  could  It  be  otherwise  ?  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  justify  these  faults,  or 
even  to  minimize  them.  Let  the  despairing 
critics  of  the  time  characterize  them  as  hardly 
as  they  will ;  still  the  fact  is  not  changed 
that  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  as  a  whole, 
by  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  not  only  fair  and  equitable, 
but  generous  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
of  any  other  people.  And,  what  is  more,  the 
negroes  generaUy  recognize  this  to  be  a  fact, 
and  are  grateful  for  it 

The  third  ground  upon  which  those  who 
oppose  the  present  movement  of  the  country 
rest  their  argument  is  that  we  have  proven 
ourselves  conspicuously  incapable  to  secure 
for  ourselves  the  advantages  of  good  govern- 
ment To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true, 
though  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  that 
orators  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting.  Who 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  even  the  municipal 
government  of  New  York  would  be  an  un- 
speakable boon  if  it  were  transferred  to  Can- 
ton ?  or  that  the  management  of  Ctiicago  is 
beyond  comparison  better  than  that  which 
has  existed  for  centuries  in  Havana?  Is  our 
official  administration,  speaking  generally, 
open  to  destructive  criticism  ?  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  of  our  great  cities  are  shamefully 
administered,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  five 
hundred  cities  of  from  five  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each  are  ad- 
mirably managed.  It  is  true  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  in  a  few  States 
would  not  bear  close  examination ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  forty  States  are  con- 
ducted not  only  without  scandal  but  without 
suspicion.  Our  army  and  navy  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  fault  in  this  regard.  The 
Executive  Department  of  the  whole  United 
States  is  at  this  moment  probably  more  capa- 
bly and  more  honestly  conducted  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  Great 
Britain  on!y  excepted.  We  have  yet  much 
to  learn  and  we  have  much  to  unlearn.  The 
Civil  Service  Reformer  has  yet  great  tasks 


before  him.  He  will  not  accomplish  those 
tasks,  however,  the  more  readily  by  dismissing 
the  whole  civ.l  service  of  the  country  in  one 
indiscriminating  condemnation.  Stili  less 
will  he  gain  sympathy  for  the  tasks  yet  be- 
fore him  by  proclaiming  that  we  ourselves 
are  so  dishonest  and  so  imbecile  that  we 
cannot  with  any  face  imdertake  the  task  of 
dealing  with  barbarians  lest  we  corrupt 
them. 

*  There  is  another  fact  which  may  well  be 
brought  to  mind  in  this  connection,  although 
not  immediately  in  this  li&e  of  argument 

Two  or  three  generations  ago  the  civil 
service  of  England  was  more  shamelessly  and 
cynically  corrupt  than  our  own  has  been  at 
any  period  except  during  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing the  War  of  Independence.  To-day 
the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain  is  a  model 
for  the  world.  When  and  under  what  condi- 
tions did  this  improvement  begin?  The 
answer  is,  it  began  when  England  began  to 
feel  her  responsibility  for  the  adcoinistration 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  Even  more  sud- 
denly than  has  befallen  us,  she  found  herself 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  millions  of  infe- 
rior people.  The  only  men  at  hand  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  situation  jvete  her  army 
and  navy  officers.  These  becanacTgovemors 
and  administrators.  They  carried  on  their 
task  with  that  singleness  of  micd,  integrity 
of  purpose,  accuracy,  and  promptness  which 
belong  to  the  soldier.  Under  their  administra- 
tion results  began  to  appear  which  had  not 
been  observed  before  even  in  England.  1 1  was 
from  her  colonies  that  pure  and  efficient  civil 
service  came  home  to  Great  Britain.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  expect  tbat^e  examples  of 
General  Wood  at  Santiago,  Otis  at  Manila, 
Ludlow  at  Havana,  and  Waring's  martyrdom 
may  do  as  much  to  forward  civil  service  in 
the  United  States  as  has  been  done  or  can 
be  done  by  the  men  aad  the  journals  who  are 
just  now  making  the  most  of  our  National 
shortcomings?  It  is  an  unspeakable  pity 
that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  past  in  promoting  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Nation  should  alienate  their 
followers  and  jeopardize  their  own  power  for 
future  good  as  they  are  now  doing.  When 
the  people  are  told  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Indian  and  the  negro  has  been  such  as  to 
prove  them  unfit  to  deal  with  inferior  races; 
that  the  government  of  New  York  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  its  transfer  to  Porto  Rico  would 
debase  the  political  standards  of  that  island; 
that  the  National  ideal  of  financial  honesty 
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is  so  feeble  that  the  introduction  of  a  few 
million  Latins  might  destroy  it;  that  the  war 
just  ended  was  engineered  by  self-seeking' 
politicians,  who  covered  their  purpose  by  a 
hypocritical  cry  of  philanthropy — when  the 
people  are  told  these  things,  they  do  not 
believe  them.  They  ought  not  to  believe 
them.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they 
are  being  told  these  things  by  a  class  of  men 


who  up  till  now  have  seen  clearly  and  have 
spoken  bravely  in  the  interest  of  political 
and  civic  righteousness.  They  do  not  know 
how  much  they  have  been  loved  and  honored. 
They  do  not  know  how  much  it  hurts  those 
who  have  been  their  followers  to  bear  them 
bring  railing  accusations  at  the  country  for 
following  a  course  which  it  believes  to  b'^ 
right 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Labor 

By  Antoinette  Bryant  Hervey 


DR.  MAXWELL,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Greater  New  Yotk,  has 
been  invited  to  address  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  address  he  has  written  to 
leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  asking 
their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  training  received  by  the  boys  and  girls 
who  enter  mercantile  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments from  the  public  schools.  He  has 
inquired  in  regard  to  their  obedience,  indus- 
try, accuracy,  thrift,  etc.,  and  has  asked  if 
boys  and  girls  of  foreign  birth  and  education 
are  superior  to  American  boys  and  girls  in 
preparation  for  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
life. 

While  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
furnishing  data  for  the  City  Superintendent, 
it  may  be  in  order  for  a  humble  housekeeper 
to  bear  record  to  the  defects — whether  due 
to  education  or  not — of  those  workers  upon 
whose  efficiency  and  faithfulness  the  com- 
fort of  homes  and  homemakers  so  largely 
depends. 

Not  long  ago  we  took  an  apartment,  and 
wished  to  get  things  settled  as  promptly  as 
possible.  It  had  fallen  to  me  to  secure  the 
needed  co-operation  of  dra3rmen,  plumbers, 
shopkeepers,  and  men  of  lik  e  vocation.  Every 
man  whom  1  engaged  promised  to  do  work 
at  once;  and  only  one  man  kept  his  promise. 
When  an  expressman  agreed  to  bring  freight, 
it  took  three  trips  to  his  office  to  get  him 
s  arted,  and  when  we  sent  him  for  a  **  trunk/' 
he  brought  a  box.  The  man  who  was  to 
repair  a  bookcase  "  immediately  "  did  so  only 
after  three  journeys  to  his  shop.  The  gas- 
range,  which  was  to  be  ready  for  use  on  Fri- 
day, gave  us  our  first  dinner  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  A  kitchen  table  ol  marvelous  ap- 
purtenances—the delight  of  tfie  maid — ^was 


delivered  with  a  big  gouge  in  the  top,  and 
it  required  six  letters  and  two  visits  to  the 
store  to  effect  a  change ;  a  wash  stand  came 
broken ;  a  mattress  arrived  dirty ;  a  bureau, 
due  on  Saturday,  came  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday, in  spite  of  three  letters  written  in  the 
meantime;  one  bed  came  a  day  late,  one 
three  days  late,  and  one  a  week  late,  and 
two  mattresses  were  two  inches  too  wide  and 
five  inches  too  long ;  one  set  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils reached  us  three  days  late,  after  two 
trips  to  the  store,  and  another  set  was  driven 
home  by  the  use  of  two  letters  and  a  postal. 
The  brooms,  pails,  and  scrubbing-brushes 
for  cleaning  the  apartment  were  kept  from 
wear,  because  they  came  after  the  apartment 
was  cleaned.  I  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
constant  blunders  in  the  delivery  of  groceries. 

The  apartment  itself,  which  was  a  beauti- 
ful one  and  new,  showed  many  signs  of  care- 
less work.  I  n  our  fine  bath-room  the  plumber 
had  put  the  faucets  on  wrong,  so  that  the 
cold-water  faucet  read  "  hot "  and  the  hot- 
water  faucet  read  "cold."  When  I  called 
his  attention  to  it,  he  said,  musingly,  "  I  can 
change  it,  but  then  the  words  would  come  on 
the  under  side."  "  That  doesn't  matter,"  I 
replied,  with  a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  in  my 
speech ;  "  we  can  easily  stand  on  our  heads 
in  the  tub  to  read  them." 

These  repeated  instances  of  unreliability, 
carelessness,  and  stupidity  led  me  to  recall 
the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
most  arrant  case  of  red-tape  incompetency 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  putting  up  of 
seme  curtain-rods.  First  there  was  sent,  to 
measure  the  windows,  Man  No.  1.  The  next 
day  Man  No.  2  came  to  put  the  rods  up. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  was  out,  but  she 
had  left  word  that  they  were  to  be  put  one 
inch  inside  of  the  Venetian  blinds.  When 
she  returned,  the  careful  maid  met  her  at  the 
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door,  saying,  "  The  man  wouldn't  put  them 
where  you  said.  He  put  them  four  inches 
inside  the  blinds,  marred  the  woodwork 
badly,  and  d.d  not  bring  enough  rods  for  the 
windjws/'  I  immediately  telephone!  to  the 
firm,  and  received  the  message,  "  We  will 
send  a  man  right  down  to  inspect  the  work." 
After  waiting  two  days  for  the  man,  I  went 
to  the  store  and  had  an  interview  with  a  bland 
gentleman  who  promised  to  send  a  man  at 
once.  The  next  day  Man  No.  3  came  smil- 
ingly on  the  scene,  locked  at  the  work,  and 
decided  that  Man  No.  2  must  return  and  cor- 
rect his  blunders.  The  next  day  Man  No.  2 
appeared  and  n  oved  the  rods,  hacking  the 
woodwork  so  that  I  reported  him  and  asked 
that  the  damage  be  repaired.  The  following 
day  Man  No.  4  arrived,  was  grieved  that  we 
should  be  so  troubled,  and  said  he  would 
send  a  man  to  make  everything  satisfactory. 
Iwo  days  elapsed,  when  a  blundering  old 
Irishman,  Man  No.  5,  arrived,  bricging  a  can 
oi  white  paint  and  a  can  of  red  stuff  which 
he  afterward  said  was  aniline  dye.  The  last 
room  he  visited  was  a  bedroom,  and  when  he 
left  you  could  play  hare  and  hounds  with 
him,  and  trace  him  out  of  the  house  and  all 
the  way  back  to  the  store.  In  the  room  he 
had  spi'.led  the  dye  on  the  window-sill,  table- 
sf  read,  and  rug,  and  then  had  dripped  it  all 
along  through  the  private  hall,  the  main  hall, 
the  elevator,  and  out  the  front  door.  Enraged, 
I  went  at  once  to  the  store,  where  I  received 
a  courteous  expression  of  sympathy  and  an 
assurance  that  the  damage  would  be  reme- 
died. In  two  days  more  the  same  many- 
thumbed  Irishman  returned,  bringing  a  bot- 
tle of  benzine  and  cleaning-rags.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  vigorous  mopping  in  and  spreading 
out  of  rtd  dye.  1  entered  the  bedroom  to 
find  the  man's  wet  rags  lying  on  a  chair, 
although  he  had  been  given  paper  to  use. 
He  had  cleaned  (?)  the  rug,  had  it  all  up  in  a 
wad,  and  was  standing  on  the  wet  heap, 
while  he  worked  at  the  table-spread.  When 
I  remonstrated,  he  said,  "  Lady,  I  have 
swiped  that  up  good."  **  But  you  must  not 
stand  on  it  in  that  way,"  I  protested.  Tnere- 
upon  his  Irish  blood  arose,  and  he  yelled, 
"  You  go  out  of  this  room  and  leave  me 
alone."  It  soon  became  evident  that  one  of 
us  must  leave  the  house,  and,  as  I  secmsd  to 
have  a  prior  claim,  I  asked  the  Irishman  to  go. 
He  stubbornly  refused,  and  not  until  I  sent 
for  the  engineer  of  the  house  did  he  depart. 

This  little  episode  led  to  another  v'sit  to 
headquarters,  where  the  pleasing  assurance 


was  given  that  a  man  would  be  sent  to  in- 
spect. One  day  later  bland  gentleman  No.  6 
came  to  inspect,  regre%  sympathize,  and 
promise  to  send  a  man.  Men — of  their  kind — 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  and  the  next  day  No.  7 
walked  proudly  in,  carrying  a  tK>ttle  of  clean- 
ing.fluld.  His  air  of  self-confidence  dwindled 
as  soon  as  he  looked  at  the  rug,  and  he  said 
he  could  do  nothing,  that  the  rug  must  be  sent 
to  a  cleaner.  One  week  elapsed,  and  Man 
No.  8  arrived  and  took  the  rug.  Another 
week  rolled  by,  when  the  rug  was  returned,  in 
sadder  plight  than  ever.  Then  followed 
more  visits  to  the  store,  letters,  promises, 
until  we  were  worn  out  by  our  four  weeks' 
battle,  and,  counting  the  cost  of  postage,  shoe- 
leather,  and  nerves,  we  let  the  matter  drop. 
This  fiasco  is  charged  to  the  account  of  one 
of  the  largest  stores  in  Harlem. 

Another  experience,  showing  the  incom- 
petency of  workmen,  also  illustrated  one  of 
the  annoying  phases  of  labor — the  apparently 
well-arranged  scheme  of  heads  of  firms  to 
hang  on  to  jobs  and  increase  the  time  occu- 
pied in  performing  work.  In  a  former  apart- 
ment our  range  was  out  of  order.  The  land- 
lord sent  for  a  man  to  repair  it.  After  three 
days*  waiting  a  man  arrived  on  the  scene, 
looked  the  range  over,  and  said,  "  Yes,  we 
can  do  it"  *'  Do  it,  then,"  said  I.  "  Oh  !  / 
donU  do  it.  I  only  came  to  view  the  job. 
A  man  will  come  to-morrow  to  do  the  work." 
The  next  morning  broug^ht  joyful  expectations, 
for  a  man  arrived  carrying  a  kit  of  tools. 
These  he  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  started  t3  go  out;  but  I 
planted  myself  in  front  of  the  door  and  said, 
defiantly,  "Where  are  you  going?"  "Why, 
Tm  not  going  to  do  the  job  to-day ^^^  he  said, 
with  aa  injured  air ;  '•  I  only  brought  my 
tools."  The  next  day  the  workman  returned, 
worked  two  hours,  and  then  departed,  saying, 
"I've  got  to  finish  a  job  in  Christopher 
Street"  The  kitchen  was  black  from  ceiling 
to  floor.  The  neat  maid  could  not  stand  that, 
SD  she  spent  the  af  temoDn  cleaning.  The  next 
day  the  man  returned,  finished  the  job,  and  she 
cleaned  again ;  but,  alas  I  the  stove  wai  no 
better.  After  having  that  stove  under  treat- 
ment for  three  months,  the  repairer  declared 
that^^ could  bake  in  it  ail  right,  if  I  couldn't 
I  took  him  at  his  word,  told  him  I  would 
make  a  cake,  and  he  should  bake.  Even  now 
I  can  see  the  perspiration  on  the  man's  face 
after  he  had  baked  thin  layer-cakes  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  they  came  out  white  and 
doughy  on  the  bottom. 
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One  could  endure  the  delays  and  broken 
promises  if  work  were  well  done,  but  only  In 
exceptional  cases  is  work  done  faithfully  and 
well. 

As  I  was  meditating  on  these  things  a  car- 
penter came  to  our  apartment  on  an  errand 
of  mercy.  When  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  but  few  of  our  windows  would  shut 
down  properly,  and  that  all  were  chipping 
little  bits  of  wood  out  of  the  sills,  he  opened 
his  heart  to  me  and  said :  "  These  are  degen- 
erate days.  Everything  is  growing  worse. 
I  have  been  a  carpenter  in  New  York  for 
fifteen  years,  and  my  wotk  is  not  near  as 
good  as  at  the  start  You  can't  do  your  work 
well.  I  work  eight  hours  a  day  now,  and  do 
more  work  than  I  did  in  twelve  hours  ten 
years  ago.  If  a  fellow  doesn't  do  it,  he  loses 
his  job.  We  all  have  to  learn  to  do  skimp 
work.  It*s  rush,  tear,  push,  jam,  in  this  com- 
petitive system.  I  like  to  do  good  work,  but 
I  can't  I  never  go  to  bed  a  night  feeling 
that  I  have  done  my  work  well ;  and  it's  so 
with  most  workmen.  They  don't  do  good, 
honest  work.  When  I  see  how  buildings  are 
put  up  in  this  city,  I  wonder  that  more  of 
them  don't  tumble." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  experiences  of 
a  single  housekeeper.  They  are  not  except 
tional.  They  are  typical  of  what  is  going  on 
all  over  our  country.  While  in  the  midst  of 
these  housekeeping  trials,  a  friend  from  Wash- 
ington called.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  seamy  side  of  labor.  He  said  :  "  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  honest,  reliable  workmen  in 
Washington,  but  I  had  supposed  that  in  this 
respect  Washington  was  the  worst  place  in 
the  United  States."  Alas !  the  evil  is  wide- 
spread, and  indicates — what  can  it  indicate 
bat  radical  defects  in  training  and  in  char- 


acter ?  And  if  this  is  true,  the  remedy  is 
clear,  for  the  specific,  which  alone  can  reach 
things  so  deep-seated  as  these,  is  education. 
Whit  the  form  shall  be  and  what  we  shall 
call  it,  whether  comnnercial  education  or 
practical  education  or  a  liberal  education, 
warthy  of  being  so  called,  because  it  frees, 
must  be  left  to  our  City  Superintendent  and 
his  advisers,  and  to  other  educational  experts 
who  are  alive  to  practical  needs  and  condi- 
tions. But  as  to  the  spirit  and  results  of  this 
education  every  one  who  has  suffered  may 
have  a  right  to  his  own  convictions — and 
mine  are  these  :  That  there  must  be  in  this 
country  a  better  system  of  education,  a  sys- 
tem which  is  in  closer  touch  with  life  and 
which  fits  rather  than  unfits  for  life.  There 
must  be  something  in  our  common  schools 
which  will  make  for  self-respect  and  for  that 
respect  for  others  that  is  a  part  of  true  self- 
respect  ;  something  which  will  devebp  faith- 
fulness and  intelligence  and  pride  in  woik ; 
something  wh'ch  will  link  head  and  hands 
by  indissoluble  bonds.  Domestic  science 
and  manual  training  in  schools  will  gradually 
give  a  greater  respect  for  manual  labor ;  and 
with  this  respect  should  go  a  greater  dilcusion 
of  manual  labor,  for  the  lack  in  our  present 
system  is  quite  as  much  on  the  side  of 
employers  as  of  employed. 

An  intellierent  and  many-sided  wonoan  re- 
cently remarked  to  me  that  Queen  Victoria 
would  be  a  better  woman  if  she  made  her 
own  bed  daily.  While  it  may  not  be  practi- 
cable for  queens  to  make  their  own  beds  or 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
chop  his  own  wood,  there  never  will  be  faith- 
fulness, respect,  and  intelligence  on  the  side 
of  the  workers  unless  the  same  attitude 
toward  work  is  found  in  the  employers. 
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.  .  .  For  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  ot  God.—!  Corinthians  ii.,  10. 

SCHOLARS  are  divided  in  opinion 
respecting  the  meaning  of  this  verse. 
Some  think  that  by  the  word  "Spirit" 
here  is  meant  the  Holy  Spirit;  others  think 
by  the  word  Spirit  is  meant  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  latter  is  my  view.     I  think  that  Paul  is 

*  A  sermon  preached  in  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  Sondair  morning.  January  8, 1899.  Stenographi- 
caOv  reported  by  Henry  Winans,  and  revised  hy  the 
antoor. 


arguing  here  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
is  unsatisfied  with  anything  which  the  mere 
observing  and  reasoning  faculties  can  give 
him,  and  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
they  can  carry  him,  and  he  searches  deep 
things  that  lie  beyond. 

"  The  heart,'*  says  Pascal,  "  has  reasons  of 
its  own  that  the  reason  knows  not  of."  **  We 
do  not  get,"  says  Maeterlinck — the  figure  is 
Maeterlinck^s,  though  I  am  not  quoting  his 
exact  words — <*  truth,  the  greatest  truth, /r^M 
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the  reason,  we  get  it  through  the  reason ;  bat 
we  do  not  think  that  we  gather  the  harvests 
from  the  road  over  which  they  travel."  The 
thirgs  which  are  deepest  and  most  certain  in 
our  experience  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to 
give  any  reason  for.  Why  is  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven  better  than  a  street  song  ?  VVhy 
is  it  wise  for  a  soldier  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country  ?  Why  is  it  wise  for  a  man  who  by 
bard  industry  has  won  money  to  give  it  for 
a  sick  person,  not  a  near  neighbor,  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  whose  sickness  and  death 
will  not  injure  him?  It  is  hard  to  answer 
these  questions.  All  philosophers  agree  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  the  rational 
basis  for  aesthetics  and  ethics ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  that  we  are  more  certain  of 
than  that  the  symphony  of  Beethoven  is 
better  than  the  street  song,  that  it  is  noble 
for  the  soldier  to  give  his  life  for  his  country, 
and  that  it  is  mean  and  ignoble  for  the  man 
of  wealth  to  refuse  to  help  the  tick  and  the 
suffering  in  the  hospital.  The  truths  of  which 
we  are  most  certain  are  not  the  truths  we 
reason  out  Deep  down,  back  of  the  reason 
and  behind  it,  back  of  the  eye  and  ear,  are 
the  truths  which  lie  ia  our  very  nature  and 
come  to  us  through  the  reason,  but  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  reason. 

Man,  with  his  observing  faculties  and  his 
reason,  begins  to  study  life.  He  studies  the 
outer  world  and  its  phenomena,  and  his 
studies  carry  him  a  little  way.  They  teach 
him  the  form  of  the  globe ;  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  which  are  operating  on  this 
globe;  something  respecting  the  laws  which 
govern  those  forces — and  then  his  knowledge 
stops.  What  those  forces  are,  what  that  matter 
is  on  which  those  forces  operate,  he  cannot 
tell.  Science  can  give  him  no  light  upon  it. 
Said  an  eminent  practical  electrician  to  me 
the  other  day :  *»We  are  making  electricity,  we 
are  u^ing  electricity,  and  we  are  selling  elec- 
tricity, but  we  do  not  know  what  electriciiy 
is.*'  That  is  true  of  light,  it  is  true  of  heat,  it 
is  true  of  gravitation,  it  is  true  of  matter 
itself.  What  is  the  difference  between  mat- 
ter and  force  philosophy  cannot  tell ;  it  can- 
not even  assert  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Man  turns  his  observing  faculties  and  his 
reason  upon  history,  and  begins  to  study  it 
At  first  he  sees  only  events,  and  history  is 
only  annals.  Then  he  sees  some  morals 
in  these  events,  and  history  becomes  what 
is  known  as  epic  history — the  illustration 
of  moral  truth  in  events.  Then  he  sees  a 
continuity  in  these    events;  they  are    con- 


nected one  with  another;  he  sees  that  in 
every  to-day  walks  a  to-morrow,  and  out  of 
every  year  grows  another  year,  and  out  of 
every  decade  another  decade,  and  out  of  every 
age  another  age.  He  sees  evolution  and  de- 
velopment from  age  to  agfe,  and  begins  to 
study  philosophic  history;  and  then  he  has 
gotten  as  far  as  he  can  go.  He  knows  events, 
he  knows  there  is  a  moral  significance  in  the 
events,  and  he  knows  there  is  a  continuity  in 
the  events ;  but  to  what  these  events  are  lead- 
ing, whither  the  world  is  marching,  what  is 
to  be  the  issue  and  the  outcome,  that  he  does 
not  know.  In  vain  he  asks  history:  history 
is  dumb. 

Then  he  begins  to  study  life — deeper  than 
nature,  deeper  than  history ;  and  he  asks  the 
great  interpreters  of  life  to  explain  it  to  him. 
That  is,  he  studies  literature ;  for  literature 
is  the  interpretation  of  life  by  men  who  have 
studied  it  And  literature  has  its  messages  for 
him.  It  depicts  great  deeds  :  in  the  story 
of  a  Ulysse?,  with  his  adventures,  his  wander- 
ings, bis  heroism.  It  teUs  the  story  of  great 
sorrows :  the  anguish  of  a  Job  wresting  with 
pain,  and  with  that  which  is  most  painful  of 
all  pain,  a  sense  of  intolerable  injustice.  It 
tells  him  of  sin  and  penalty  and  remorse: 
pante  projects  upon  the  futiue  that  story  of 
sin  and  penalty  and  remorse.  And  then 
literature  stops.  And  when  man  asks  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  service,  literature  can 
give  him  no  answer.  When  he  asks  why 
these  tears,  these  bitter  sorrows,  these  dis- 
appointments, this  death  breaking  in  on  life, 
literature  can  give  him  no  answer.  When 
he  asks  what  is  the  cure  for  this  sio,  the 
succor  from  this  remorse,  the  deliverance  of 
this  man  who  has  become  a  prey  to  his  own 
iniquity,  literature  can  give  him  no  answer. 
He  has  gone  as  far  as  observation  and  reason 
can  carry  him  when  he  has  seen  ihe  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  when  he  has  seen  the 
evolution  in  history,  and  when  he  has  seen  the 
deeper  experiences  of  human  life. 

Then,  what  some  men  call  the  spirit,  and 
some  men  call  wisdom,  and  some  men  call 
the  intuition — this  other  part  of  man — takes 
up  the  problem  and  begins  to  study  it  In 
vain  do  men  draw  a  boundary-line  ;  in  vain 
do  they  say.  You  must  be  content  to  be  igno- 
rant ;  in  vain  they  say.  You  can  never  know 
the  secrets  of  nature,  you  can  never  under- 
stand  the  meaning  and  trend  of  history,  you 
can  never  comprehend  why  is  service,  why  is 
sorrow,  and  how  we  may  escape  from  sin; 
in  vain  do  men  endeavor  to  substitute  author 
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ity  for  investigation;  in  vain  do  they  say, 
You  must  take  the  word  of  the  Church,  or  of 
the  priest,  or  of  the  synod,  or  of  the  Bible ; 
still  the  spirit  of  roan  goes  on;  still  he 
asks  himself  what  is  the  meaning  6f  all  these 
phenomena  in  nature,  what  are  the  significance 
and  trend  and  purpose  of  all  this  develop- 
ment of  history,  what  is  the  object  of  service, 
the  refuge  from  sorrow,  the  deliverance  from 
remorse. 

He  has  been  looking  without,  now  he  turns 
and  looks  within.  And  as  he  begins  to  see 
himself,  he  begins  to  get  some  httle  light 
upon  this  problem ;  the  spirit  that  is  deeper 
than  reason,  the  wisdom  that  is  more  than 
reason,  begins  to  shed  its  strange,  supernal 
light  upon  his  problem.  He  says  to  him- 
self :  I  also  make  things  ;  I  also  have  power ; 
I  will,  and  my  fingers  do  what  my  will  bids 
them ;  my  eyes  look  whither  my  will  directs 
them ;  within  my  spirit  is  the  secret  of  some 
force,  within  my  spirit  is  the  secret  of  some 
creation;  1  mold  and  fash'.on  things  as  1 
will  with  these  fingeis  as  tools.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  there  is  a  Spirit  in  the  universe  that 
is  molding  and  fashioning  as  I  also  mold 
and  fashion?  He  searches,  searches  the 
deep  things  of  God,  seeks  to  go  beyond  the 
shadowy  line,  seeks  to  put  aside  the  curtain, 
seeks  to  grope  his  way  beyond  it,  and  begins 
to  think  that  in  Nature  itself  is  an  intelli- 
gence, a  will,  a  power.  Do  you  remember 
that  eloquent  description  which  Huxley  has 
given  of  the  growth  of  a  salamander,  as 
seen  through  a  microscope  ?  I  read  a  part 
of  it  : 

It  is  as  if  a  delicate  finger  traced  over  the  line 
to  be  occupied  by  the  spioal  column  and  molded 
the  contour  of  the  body ;  pinching  up  the  head 
at  one  end  and  the  tail  at  the  other,  and  fashion- 
ing flank  and  limb  into  due  salamandrine  propor- 
tions, in  so  artis  ic  a  way  that,  after  watching  the 
process  hour  by  hour,  one  is  almost  involuntarily 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  some  more  subtle 
aid  to  vision  than  an  achromatic  iivould  show 
the  hidden  artist,  with  his  plan  before  him,  striv- 
ing with  skillful  manipulation  to  perfect  his 
work. 

There  is  in  man  some  Jiing  higher  than  an 
achromatic — Huxley  himself  had  it,  though 
he  does  not  call  himself  spiritual ;  every  man 
has  something  of  it — and  with  this  more  than 
an  achromatic  he  projects  himself  into  the 
creation  which  he  has  observed,  and  in  it  dis- 
cerns the  spirit,  the  will,  the  intelligence  of 
the  Creator.  At  first  he  attributes  this  spirit 
to  the  material  world ;  at  fir^t  he  gropes  his 
way  blindly.  But  some  day  suddenly  his  eyes 
aeem  to  open.  It  seems  to  him  that  he  can  see 


this  Creator ;  it  seems  to  him  that  the  flowers 
and  the  birds  and  the  thunder  and  all  nature 
speak,  and  that  he  is  standing  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  '  Living  God.  He  stands  with 
the  Psalmist  of  old,  and  all  nature  is  ranged 
about  him  in  one  great  orchestra.  Here 
is  the  sea,  and  here  the  mountains,  and 
here  the  clouds,  and  here  the  flowers,  and 
here  the  great  forest  trees;  and  he  hears 
the  leader's  call,  and  out  of  the  great  or- 
chestra there  bursts  the  great  symphony  of 
praise;  and  never,  never  again  can  he  go 
back  to  look  at  nature  with  the  eyes  merely. 
From  within,  from  this  inward  consciousness, 
has  sprung  the  knowledge  of  a  Spirit  in  the 
world  as  there  is  consciousness  of  a  spirit  in 
himself,  and  spirit  meets  spirit. 

Now  he  returns  to  study  history.  He  has 
seen  events ;  he  has  seen  a  moral  significaoce 
in  events ;  be  has  seen  a  continuity  of  events ; 
he  has  seen  events  unfolding  into  other 
events;  but  this  is  all  that  he  has  seen.  Now 
he  tiu-ns  his  thoughts  inward ;  he  questions 
his  own  spirit  And  he  knows  that  in  his 
little  life  there  is  a  plan  and  purpose.  He  is 
organizing  a  business  and  building  it  up 
with  aim  before  him  more  or  less  definite. 
He  is  in  politics,  and  is  working  to  build 
up  a  party  or  a  nation,  and  has  an  ideal 
of  the  nation  of  the  future  which  he  ex- 
pects to  reach  or  hopes  at  least  to  trans- 
mit to  others.  He  is  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  he  trains  the  family  with  some 
hope,  some  anticipation,  some  outlook  to  the 
time  when  his  children  shall  be  men  and 
women,  and  shall  themselves  go  out  and  or- 
ganize families,  and  his  onh  name  shall  be 
perpetuated  and  his  own  influence  shall  be 
carried  on.  So  he  sees  that  behind  the  hu- 
man history  of  the  individual — m  his  shop, 
in  his  State,  in  his  home — is  a  s^jiritual  pur- 
pose; he  sees  himself  working  to  an  end. 
And  then  he  begins  to  question,  Is  there 
perhaps  some  spiritual  purpose  working 
through  all  human  history  to  some  splendid 
end?  What  is  it?  This  he  can  see,  that  in 
himself,  when  at  his  best,  the  highest  ends 
are  sought — the  noblest  ends  in  business,  the 
most  righteous  ends  in  the  country,  the  most 
beneficent  ends  in  the  family,  through  the 
ministry  of  love.  And  suddenly  there  flashes 
upon  him  the  notion  of  a  coming  kingdom 
of  God ;  the  faith  that  at  the  heart  of  human 
history  there  is  Someone  working  out  a 
kingdom  of  justice,  of  righteousness,  of  lib- 
erty, of  truth,  of  love.  And  now  all  life  is 
transformed  by  this  vision.    First  he  groped 
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toward  it;  then  he  dimly  saw  it;  then  he 
asked  his  reason,  and  reason  said,  It  is 
not  irrational ;  and  then  suddenly  it  opened 
out  upon  him,  and  he  saw  it  It  was  no 
longer  wrought  out,  it  was  no  longer  guessed 
at;  it  became  a  vision.  And  as  faith  an- 
swered the  inquiries  of  his  scientific  mind, 
hope  arswers  the  inquiries  of  his  historic  mind; 
hencefonh  he  is  no  longer  a  single  individual 
working  out  a  single  aim  in  a  single  life ;  he 
is  no  longer  one  of  a  great  aggregation  of 
men  running  hither  and  thither,  doing  noth- 
ing coherently  and  together ;  he  is  one  of  a 
great  body  of  men  working  under  one  great 
Captain.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  marches  with 
the  soldiers  in  serried  ranks  toward  an  end 
which  he  sees.  The  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
insp'res  him,  the  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
leads  him  on.  For  he  is  made  to  believe 
this,  and  t>elieve  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  with 
a  faith  more  strong,  more  regnant,  than  rea- 
son and  observation  alone  can  give  him — he 
is  made  to  believe  this:  that  tbe  end  and 
issue  of  human  history  is  a  household  of  hu- 
manity bound  together  by  the  law  of  love. 

Can  he  prove  it?  No.  "Hope  that  is 
seen  is  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  it  ?"  But  his  whole  life 
is  transfigured  and  transformed  by  the  vision 
of  the  future.  No  mote  does  it  trouble  him 
that  he  suffers  defeats;  no  more  does  it 
trouble  him  that  righteousness  seems  to  sufiEer 
defeats ;  no  more  does  he  lose  hope  because 
sometimes  he  questions  whether  even  his 
country  will  remain  permanent  and  enduring; 
he  has  something  higher  than  a  household, 
something  higher  than  a  business  organiza- 
tion, something  higher  than  a  country ;  he  has 
a  kingdom  of  God  before  him,  and  he  is 
working  out  that  kingdom  of  God  in  a  hope 
that  cheers  and  inspires  him. 

Now  he  takes  up  life,  and  turns  to  the  great 
masters  in  literature,  and  to  ascertain  what  life 
means;  and  he  finds  these  three  problems 
presented  to  him  :  the  problem  of  service,  the 
problem  of  sorrow,  and  the  problem  of  sin. 
He  is  busy  day  and  night ;  running  hither  and 
yon;  working  hard;  wearing  out  the  tissues 
of  his  brain;  using  up  his  energies;  toiling 
till  his  brow  is  damp  with  sweat  And  why  ? 
How  is  Ulysses  better  for  all  his  heroic 
adventures  ?  What  comes  of  them  all  but  a 
disappointed  life  at  the  end  ?  What  is  the 
use?  Why  live?  He  faces  sorrows;  they 
come  in  to  him,  embitter  him,  overwhelm 
him.  How  shall  he  find  refuge  from  thtm  ? 
Where  shall  he  find  comfort  ?    He  knows  sin ; 


a  stam  like  Lady  Macbeth*s  stain  is  on  his 
hands,  and  with  all  his  rubbing  it  will  not 
out  What  shall  he  do  ?  Literature  will  not 
answer  him.  Job  closes  his  solemn  epic 
with  a  submissive  recognition  of  the  unsolved 
mystery  of  tbe  universe ;  and  Dante  writes 
over  Hell,  **  He  that  enters  here  leaves  hope 
behind." 

Again  he  looks  within,  and  asks  his  spirit 
for  an  answer  to  these  unsolved  problems  of 
life  interpreted  by  literature.  He  says  to 
himself,  What  is  the  motive  of  my  own  activ- 
ity which  I  can  really  in  my  heart  commend  ? 
Is  it  the  love  of  wealth?  the  love  of  power? 
ambition?  Is  it  not  love?  When  I  have 
toi'ed  that  I  may  bless  my  wife  and  my  chil- 
dren, when  I  have  toiled  that  I  may  bless  my 
neighbor  and  my  fellow-men,  when  I  have 
toiled  that  I  may  leave  the  country  wiser  and 
better  governed  than  it  is,  is  there  not  some- 
thing within  that  says,  Well  done,  ^ood  and 
faithful  servant!  He  asks  himself,  Where 
have  I  found  comfort  in  my  sorrow?  Has  it 
been  in  shutting  myself  out  from  the  world  ? 
Has  it  been  in  indulgence  in  my  tears  ?  Has 
it  not  been  in  going  out  to  minister  unto 
others  ?  He  looks  in  life,  and  in  literature  as 
an  interpretation  of  life,  and  he  finds  that 
others  have  found  this  medicine  for  their 
grief  of  soul.  He  sees  the  hero  in  Laocoon 
struggling  with  serpents,  no  outcry  issuing 
from  his  lips,  because  the  whole  energy  of 
his  being  is  spent  in  saving  his  children,  not 
in  clamoring  for  rescue  for  himself.  He 
reads  the  story  of  the  Christ,  and  sees  him, 
not  as  painters  have  sometimes  depicted  him, 
with  anguish  on  every  lineament,  but  with 
calm  serenity,  because  he  thinks  not  of  his 
own  grief  but  of  the  grief  of  the  weeping 
women,  of  the  sin  of  the  men  who  had  sent 
him  to  the  cross,  of  the  remorse  of  the  robber 
at  his  side,  of  the  broken  heart  of  the  mother 
before  him.  So  this  student  of  the  spirit 
begins  to  see  that  love,  as  it  is  the  inspiration 
of  service,  is  the  comforter  in  sorrow.  Then 
he  turns  to  his  own  life  again,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  his  own  ministry  in  his  home, 
and  he  says,  What  is  the  efiEect  on  me  of  sin 
in  those  I  really  love  ?  Anger  ?  No ;  a  deeper 
pity  and  a  stronger  and  yet  stronger  wish 
to  cure.  And  so  he  begins  to  see,  by  in- 
quiring into  his  own  spirit,  that  love  is  the 
cure  of  sin,  love  is  the  refuge  from  sorrow, 
love  is  the  inspiration  for  service.  The  eye 
could  not  give  it  to  him,  the  reason  could  not 
give  it  to  him,  dogmatic  theology  could  not 
give  it  to  him.    His  own  spirit,  searching  to 
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understand  the  secret  of  life,  has  at  least 
hinted  it  to  him. 

So  he  comes  back  to  history,  and  to  litera- 
ture, and  to  life,  and  he  finds  one  transcend- 
ent  figure  there,  all  whose  life  was  sacrifice, 
all  whose  comfort  was  love,  all  whose  labor 
was  service,  and  reflected  from  him  a  glory 
thikt  shines  through  the  ages  with  greater 
and  greater  illumination ;  and  there  flashes 
upon  him  again  this  truth.  He  no  longer 
reasons  it,  he  no  longer  gropes  his  way  out 
to  it ;  it  is  known,  it  is  realized,  he  is  sure  of 
it  Love  is  the  answer  to  literature,  and  hope 
is  the  answer  to  history,  and  faith  is  the  an- 
swer  to  science,  and  God  is  the  answer  to 
all :  a  God  whose  intelligence  and  power  are 
manifested  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
a  God  whose  guidance  and  rulership  are  mani- 
fested in  all  the  trend  and  current  of  human 
history ;  a  God  whose  love  is  attested  by  all 
the  deepest  love  of  human  hearts — in  service, 
in  suffering  for  others,  and  in  pity,  infinite 
pity,  for  the  sinful  and  the  guilty. 

Sometimes  an  ocean  steamer  plows  its 
way  through  the  fog,  which  is  very  dense 
upon  the  deck  where  the  passengers  are  stand- 
ing, but  there  is  a  sailor  up  in  the  **  crowds 
nest,"  and  where  he  is  the  fog  is  I'ghter, 
and  he  can  see  the  blue  sky  overhead — in 
patches,  at  all  events,  and  stars  every  now 
and  then,  or  the  sun  a-shining — and  still  the 
captain  wisely  throws  the  lead,  if  they  are 
approaching  coast  So  we  sail  on  this  strange 
sea  of  ours;  now  and  then,  climbing,  we 
get  above  the  fog  and  see  the  blue  sky  and 
the  stars  and  the  sun  ;  and  still  it  is  wise  to 
throw  the  lead  and  use  our  reason  and  grope 
our  way. 

Do  1  disown  philosophy  ?  I  put  it  where 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  modem  times  has 
put  it  Says  Kant :  ^  The  greatest,  and  per- 
haps sole,  use  of  philosophy  is,  after  all,  merely 
negative,  and,  instead  of  discovering  truth, 
has  only  the  modest  merit  of  preventing 
error."  Philosophy  does  not  discover  truth  ; 
out  of  the  spirit  in  man  comes  the  rev- 
elation to  man;  out  of  this  inward  life 
comes  the  interpretation  of  life ;  out  of  the 
God  within  him  comes  the  disclosure  of  the 
God  who  iranscends  him ;  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  skill,  the  vision  of  a  skill  in 


nature;  out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
beneficent  purpose,  the  perception  of  a  pur- 
pose in  history ;  out  of  the  experience  of  his 
own  love,  the  vUion  of  love  unifying  human 
life,  inspiring  its  service,  comforting  and 
making  useful  its  sorrows,  cleansing  and  re- 
deeming from  its  sins. 

It  is  an  old  figure,  but  a  vital  one  to  me, 
for  I  have  stood  on  one  side  of  the  loom 
whete  the  tapestries  were  being  woven,  and 
where  I  stood  1  could  see  nothing  but  a 
strange  conglomeration  of  colors ;  and  then 
I  came  round  and  stood  on  the  other  side, 
and  could  see  the  pattern  which  the  skilled 
artist  was  working  out  I  cannot  hope  to 
bring  those  of  you  who  only  look  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tapestry  round  to  look  at 
the  right  side;  but  perhaps  I  can  hope  this: 
to  make  you  believe  that  there  is  a  right  side, 
and  that  what  the  reason  and  the  observation 
cannot  discover  the  spirit  may  dimly  see 
through  half-closed  eyes,  still  further  dimmed 
by  tears  and  made  shortsighted  by  studying  at 
too  close  range.  We  do  but  see  the  crude  com- 
mingled colors  on  the  wrong  side,  but  now  and 
again  we  can  and  do  get  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
the  perfect  pattern  which  God  is  working  out 
The  spirit  searcheth  the  deep  things  of  God. 
Faith — that  is  the  answer  to  the  enigma  of 
science;  hope — that  is  the  answer  to  the 
enigma  of  history ;  love — that  is  the  answer 
to  the  enigma  of  life.  We  piece  our  knowledge 
together  out  of  fragments,  and  we  do  not  put 
them  together  very  well.  Even  our  prophets 
see  but  little  bits  of  truth,  and  they  seem 
incongruous  and  inconsistent;  but  even  as 
things  are,  with  all  this  shortsightedness,  all 
this  blindness,  all  this  fragmentariness  of 
knowledge,  even  as  things  are,  there  is  now 
and  here  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  love  that  sees 
God  in  his  world,  sees  his  wisdom  in  nature, 
sees  his  beneficent  purpose  in  history,  sees 
his  serving,  comforting,  forgiving  love  in  life. 

Let  us  never,  our  Father,  be  satisfied  until 
we  know  Thee  thoroughly,  even  as  we  are 
known  of  Thee  thoroughly.  So  let  us  never 
be  satisfied  in  this  life,  but  always  live  to-day 
that  we  may  live  more  to-morrow ;  live  here 
that  we  may  live  with  larger  life  hereafter. 
For  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


A  Samoan  GirPs  Letter 


[The  recent  political  trouble  in  Samoa,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere,  gives  special  interest 
to  the  following  letter,  which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  existing  situation  in  Samoa,  as 
well  as  of  native  modes  of  thought  -and  speech.  It  was  written  by  a  native  *<high  chief" 
young  woman  named  Siniua,  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Ide,  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Samoa  under  the  Treaty  Powers  from  1893  to  1897.  The  name  Levei-malo  was  that  by 
which  Miss  Ide  was  known  among  the  Samoans. — The  Editors.] 


Apia.  Mullnuu,  Samoa. 
The  26  day  of  December,  1898. 

To  the  High  Chief  Levei-maio  :  Greeting 
to  you,  my  dear,  my  true  friend.  You  are  not 
forgotten  in  my  heart  since  you  left  Samoa. 
I  cannot  tear  my  heart  away  from  you,  my 
dear  friend. 

Now  I  have  received,  in  Decembef,  the 
writing-paper  of  great  beauty  which  you  sent 
me,  therefore  I  rejoice  greatly  and  write  to 
you  on  that  paper  with  a  heart  full  of  joy  at 
the  writing-paper  and  the  pictures  of  the 
war  between  America  and  Spain.  Very 
happy  is  my  heart  because  your  country, 
America,  was  victorious  and  your  aiga  [tribe] 
successful  warriors. 

Ane  e !  I  received  your  gift  of  love  in  Oc- 
tober, the  earrings  and  the  beads  and  the 
American  flag  on  the  pin.  Paga !  I  was 
very  happy  on  that  day,  and  I  boasted  greatly 
about  the  present  from  the  High  Chief  Level- 
malo.  And  I  was  once  more  rejoiced  with 
the  things  which  came  in  December,  the 
paper,  50  sheets,  and  the  pictures  of  the  war, 
which  Misi  Teve,  the  postmaster,  gave  me 
at  the  same  time — two  packages  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  December. 

I  will  write  a  writing  now  about  the  pres- 
ent time.  There  is  much  trouble  in  Samoa 
about  a  Kmg.  Now  there  was  appointed  a 
King  in  Mulinuu,  the  very  high  chief  Mataafa, 
cho&en  by  the  people.  From  that  cau^e 
there  rose  to  arms  young  warriors  in  great 
number,  but  the  greatest  hindrance  at  the 
first  was  Tamasese,  who  wished  to  be  made 
King.  He  came  to  Apia  and  said  to  the 
people,  <^  I  shall  be  King  and  ruler  of  Samoa, 
and  I  only.'*  Then  he  and  a  small  following 
made  a  hindrance  to  those  who  wished  to 
give  the  Kingship  to  Mataafa.  All  Samoa 
is  gathered  at  Mulinuu,  both  the  King 
Mataafa  and  the  high  chief  Faalata,  while 
there  rest  in  Apia  Tamasese  and  the  son  of 
Malietoa,  whose  name  is  Tacu,  and  their 
small  following  of  fighting  men.  They  all 
await  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which 
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will  be   ready  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
December,  as  to  which  he  will  make  King. 

There  has  been  much  trouble  at  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  choosing  of  a  King. 
Mataafa  and  his  chiefs  and  his  talking  men 
appeared  first  before  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
now  the  people  of  Tanu  are  making  much 
talk  en  their  side.  The  friends  of  Mataafa 
were  made  very  angry  in  that  court,  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  becoming  tired  of  the  noise  of 
our  chiefs,  ordered  out  of  court  the  High 
Chief  Suatele,  who  is  of  great  rank,  and  Sua- 
tele  ran  about  among  the  people,  saying,  ^  I 
will  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
kill  all  his  family  and  relatives,  for  this  great 
insult  upon  me  and  my  family.*'  The  people 
of  Tanu  heard  this  outcry,  and  went,  in  the 
night,  to  Luatimu,  the  home  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  in  a  large  force,  all  armed,  to  protect 
the  Ch'ef  Justice.  But  the  servants  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  their  fear,  thought  they 
were  the  Mataafa  warriors,  and  ran  to  the 
Chief  Justice  and  woke  him  and  .said,  <<  The 
house  is  surrounded  with  armed  men.^*  Then 
the  Chief  Justice  came  out  on  to  the  veranda 
and  called  out  to  the  men  and  asked  them 
what  they  wanted  in  his  land.  Then  one  of 
the  talking  men  spoke,  and  told  him  they  had 
come  to  protect  his  house  and  his  family. 
On  the  next  day  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
three  Consu's,  and  they  ordered  three  flags  to 
be  raided  over  Luatimu — one  English,  one 
German,  and  one  American ;  and  they  made 
a  proclamation  to  the  Samoan  people,  say- 
ing that  any  Samoan  who  threatened  or 
interfered  with  the  Chief  Justice  or  bis  family 
would  be  held  to  answer  to  the  three  great 
Governments.  There  are  two  ships  of  war 
in  harbor,  one  German  and  one  English,  to 
help  the  white  people. 

Ane  e  !  talof a,  my  heart  aches  with  love  for 
you,  my  dear  and  only  friend.  I  can  never 
forget  you ;  even  until  my  death  will  I  think 
of  you  in  all  the  months,  in  all  the  days,  and 
in  every  hour.  I  will  not  watch  the  picnics 
of  the  white  people,  which  they  make  on 
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horseback.  They  ride  their  horses  in  a  pig- 
faced  and  foolish  way,  and  I  wish  to  see  you, 
Level,  on  yonr  horse,  and  you  riding  easy 
and  not  afraid.  I  want  to  see  you  in  your 
hat  of  the  man-of-war  and  in  your  hat  made 
in  the  Samoan  fashion,  which  I,  Siniua,  made 
for  Levei-malo. 

Ane  e !  I  thank  you  again  very  much  for 
the  paper  and  the  pictures  of  the  war.  P  aga  I 
How  fine  and  strong  and  victorious  are  the 
people  of  your  country  I 

At  this  time  there  are  very  many  Samoans 
at  Mulinuu ;  all  the  young  chiefs  and  beauty 
men  are  there,  and  every  night  there  are 
dances  and  singing  and  great  feasts  with 
plenty  of  pigs  and  fowls,  shrimps  and  crabs 
and  taro,  and  all  the  things  our  people  like 
to  eat 

The  difficulties  are  growing,  and  from  that 
I  have  great  fear  a  war  will  come,  about  all 
these  things  which  I  have  written  to  you.  I 
think  the  King  will  be  Mataafa,  and  if  that 
is  so,  it  will  be  the  will  of  the  Samoan  people, 


who  desire  in  their  hearts  that  Mataafa  should 
rule  them. 

May  you  be  prosperous  in  the  new  year, 
may  you  live,  may  his  Highness  the  Chief 
Justice,  your  father,  live,  and  be  happy  in 
the  new  year.  I  send  you  for  Christmas  a 
present,  insignificant,  small,  and  unworthy  of 
your  high-chief  notice — a  pin  of  tortoise-shell 
and  silver  and  a  Samoan  ring.  I  have  had 
many  hindrances  in  these  days,  and  there- 
fore I  could  only  get  for  you  this  humble  and 
to-be-despised  giit.  1  will  take  them  to  the 
German  Consul  for  him  to  send  to  you  in  the 
mail  steamer,  in  his  kindness  for  you  and  me. 

Good-by !  may  you  live !  Ali  and  all  the 
chiefs  send  much  love.  I  will  write  you  more 
in  the  next  month,  in  January,  about  the 
decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  King 
and  the  troubles  of  the  Samoan  people. 

Do  not  be  tired  of  reading  this  letter. 
May  you  live  in  the  love  of  God  I 

Good-by  I  My  love  to  you,  Levei-malo. 
I  am,  Siniua. 
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Theology  and  Statecraft  of  the 

Pharaohs ' 

Hitherto  any  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system 
our  data  concerning  the  religious  ideas  of  old 
Egypt  has  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  We  were 
a  little  better  o£F  than  in  the  matter  of  the 
Mayan  gods,  but  still  in  an  atmosphere  of 
conjecture.  At  first  the  pantheon  of  Egypt 
looked  countless;  now  we  enumerate  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  tale  varies  with  the  date.  In  later 
times,  say  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
dynasties,  some  gods  were  imported  from 
Syria.  Whether  they  were  floated  packed  in 
straw,  as  Herodotus  says  the  gods  float  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  •to  Greece,  neither 
history,  nor  legend  more  veracious,  recounts. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  with  time  the 
Cosmic  and  Osirian  gods  rose  in  importance 
of  cult,  while  the  more  abstract  divinities 
became  forgotten.  For  example,  Hathor,  the 
All- Mother,  and  Ptah,  the  Creator,  much  ven- 
erated in  the  fourth  d3masty,  had   by  the 


^Religion  and  CoHScience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Lee- 
tores  delivered  at  University  CoIl^»,  London,  by  W.  M. 
Fbnders  Petrie,  D.CX.,  LL.D..  Ph.D.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    %\. 

SfTta  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  el  Amarna.  Letters 
br  W.  M.  FUnders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  Pb.D..  Hon. 
F3JL<Scot)-  CharksScrifaner's  Sons,  New  York   ^l. 


eighteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties  become 
minor  and  unfashionable  gods. 

The  Osirian  cult  and  the  gods  of  the  dead 
naturally  increased. 

Professor  Petrie*s  attempt  at  a  systemati- 
zation  of  the  deities  and  religious  ideas  of 
Egypt  is  interesting.  He  first  concedes  that 
the  Egyptian  nation  was  a  compoucd  of 
races — the  North  African,  the  negro,  the  Phoe- 
nician stock,  and  the  Arabians.  Now,  if  the 
peoples  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  were  of  Turanian  or  Ugrian  stock, 
like  the  Hittites,  then  we  here  have  four 
stocks.  But  this  is  not  settled,  nor  do  the 
wall-paiatings  of  Egypt  convince  us  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  allied  to  the  Tartars.  Mo.''e 
likely  they  were  Aryans,  and  io  those  da3rs 
they  held  the  place  of  Britannia  now  usurped 
by  the  United  States,  for  they  ruled  the 
wave. 

Professor  Petrie  sets  up  his  Egyptian 
gods  in  four  groups,  according  to  these  four 
races,  but  does  not  make  it  clear  that  there 
was  aoy  real  relation  of  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween the  parallel  fours.  However,  it  does 
seem  probable  that  zoolatry  or  beast-worship 
may  have  come  from  the  negroid  element  of 
Egyptian  population. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  confined  to  con- 
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jectures  based  upon  the  statues  and  pictures 
of  the  gods ;  books  of  folk-lore  and  mythology 
have  come  to  us  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
and  give  us  whatever  systematic  divinity 
ancient  Egypt  had.  What  system  there  was 
arose  from  compromises  between  rival  local 
cults.  As  one  and  another  city  or  nome 
(county)  became  a  power,  its  special  god  gained 
precedence.  The  happy  tolerance  of  tne  o!d 
religions  helped  this.  The  ancient  did  not 
say,  *'  Your  God  is  no  God,"  but,  "  My  God 
is  better  than  yours;  therefore,  if  I  make  you 
my  slave  or  subject,  your  God  becomes 
subordinate  to  mine."  This  is  one  of  the 
class  of  causes  that  slowly  brought  about  a 
grouping  of  the  gods.  The  desire  of  the 
priests  to  systematize  creeds  and  unify  the 
Church  caused,  in  the  later  dynasties  of  old 
Egypt,  even  before  the  Ptolemaic  times  a 
grouping  of  the  ^ods  into  threes,  nines,  and 
eigh*s.  In  still  later  days  one  cul^  like  that 
of  Serapis,  became  eclectic  of  all  the  local 
religions  of  Egypt. 

'*The  Bx)k  of  the  Dead  '  is  the  most 
ancient  document  of  Egyptian  theology.  Like 
the  Jewish  Ilexateuch,  it  has  been  much 
over-written,  and  exhibits  di£Eerent  strata  of 
religious  thought.  Professor  Petrie  makes  a 
cjrious  sludy  of  the  conscience  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian.  All  that  his  study  proves  is  that 
the  Egyptian  may  have  been  better  than  his 
mythology.  Perhaps;  but  the  folk-lore  and 
popular  songs  of  Egypt  do  not  leave  upon  us 
that  impression.  They  were  a  moral  people, 
but  UDt  at  all  according  to  our  ideas  of 
morality.  By  a  comparative  view  of  older 
and  newer  parts  of  the  ••  BDok  of  the  Dead," 
Professor  Petrie  shows  that  the  conscience 
of  old  Egypt  developed  from  externals  to 
internals,  from  conduct  to  character. 

This  was,  as  Dr.  Pttrie  claims,  a  real  relig- 
ion, and  therefore,  when  the  heretic  Pharaoh 
Akhenaten  (Kuen  A  ten),  of  Semitic  blood, 
attempted  to  replace  the  grotesque,  crude 
conget  ies  of  old  Egyptian  dog-head,  ibis-head, 
acd  crocodile  gods  by  one  single  worship  of 
the  solar  disk,  and  this  as  a  sym)x)l,  the 
nation  quietly  and  firmly  declined.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  holy  veneration  that  hedged 
in  the  person  of  Pharaoh  that  Akhenaten 
was  not  put  to  death.  His  new  religion  re- 
jected, in  his  taste  for  Semitic  things  Akhen- 
aten went  and  built  a  city.  After  his  death 
it  fell  into  ruins,  now  constituting  the  mound 
(Tell)  of  Amama.  A  few  years  ago  we  got 
into  his  foreign  office  and  found  that  Akhen- 
aten was  Semitic  enough  to  use  cuneiform 


characters,  a  Babylonish  dialect,  and  stamped 
brick  for  his  correspondence  with  Asiatic 
allies  and  vicegerents. 

These  letters  show  us  Egypt's  foreign 
policy  at  the  beginniog  of  her  decline.  Mr. 
Petrie  gives  the  substance  of  very  many  of 
these  foreign  despatches.  Incidentally  we 
gain  from  him  a  view  of  Palestine  a  century 
or  so  before  the  Exodus,  and  thus  can  under- 
stand how  the  little  band  of  Israeli  es  were 
able  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  Also,  we 
see  that  at  that  early  day  Jerusalem  was  an 
important  city  and  governed  by  an  elected 
priest-king,  as  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Altogether  these  two  books  will  aid  the 
popular  understanding,  making  old  Eg}'pt 
real  to  us. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during:  the  week  ending  January  11. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplenoented  by 
fuller  reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

The  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Discussion y  by  Dr.  Stimson,  pastor  of  the 
Manhattan  Congregational  Church  in  this 
city,  is  marked  both  by  vigorous  thought  and 
felicitous  expression,  yet  it  is  not  quite  what 
the  title  might  lead  one  to  anticipate.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  series  of  discourses  upon  the 
creed,  such  as  might  be  given  before  any  in- 
telligent congregation,  in  which  modern  dis- 
cussions, though  in  the  preacber^s  mind  and 
influential  upon  his  thought,  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  passed  by  without  much  recogni- 
tion. A  case  in  point  is  Dr.  Stimson's  brief 
reference  to  the  virgin  birth,  as  a  mystery  to 
be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  record  with- 
out discussion.  More  disappointing  is  his 
chapter  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  who^e  office  ap- 
pears to  be  restricted  to  lands  where  Christ 
is  known,  and  to  convincing  the  believer  of 
the  truth  of  Gcd,  and  the  world  that  the  be- 
liever *s  faith  is  genuine.  We  doubt  iio% 
however,  that  Dr.  Stimson's  thought  of  the 
Spirit's  activity  includes  miich  more  thin 
this.  Oa  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  the 
atonement  as  at-one-ment,  or  reconciliation, 
and  of  the  original  and  real  import  of  sacri- 
fices for  sin  as  instituted  to  express  a  restored 
fellowship  and  moral  union  of  the  worshiper 
with  his  God,  Dr.  Stimson  has  fully  shed  the 
light  of  modern  distussion  upon  the  subject. 
As  to  miracles,  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
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Jesus,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Stimson's 
attempt  to  obviate  Hume*s  argument  by  a 
new  definition  of  *<  nature ''  as  including  man, 
spirit,  and  even  God.  Professor  Andrew 
Seth  judges  more  wisely  that  **  any  attempt 
to  define  Naturalism  in  such  a  way  that  ab- 
solute Idealism  might  reasonably  be  included 
under  it  could  only  result  in  still  further 
confusing  the  issues."  Bodily  resurrection 
seems  to  require  clearer  treatment,  if  a  clear 
impression  is  to  remain  with  ordinary  readers. 
The  resultant  of  the  sharply  opposed  affirma- 
tions that  the  dead  body  is  no  more  a  part  of 
the  man  himself,  but  <*  a  lump  like  any  other 
clod,**  yet  that  it  is  not  to  be  \*  cast  away  as  a 
mtre garment,**  because  **  the  body  is  more  and 
other  than  flesh  as  we  know  it,**  seems  to  be 
in  an  idea,  requiring  distinct  expression,  that 
within  the  physical  the  spiritaal  body  of  the 
future  may  exist  To  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, which  have  been  called  forth  mainly 
by  the  seeming  contrast  between  the  tide  of 
the  book  and  its  contents,  we  add  that,  as  a 
series  of  di  courses  upon  the  oldest  of  the 
creeds,  it  ranks  high  in  the  akeady  large  col- 
lection of  similar  works.  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston) 

That  there  is  more  religion  in  the  Ethical 
Culture  movement  than  is  in  some  instances 
apparent  is  evidenced  by  a  volume  entitled 
Morality  as  a  Religion  :  An  Exposition  of 
Some  First  Principles^  by  W.  R.  Washington 
Sullivan.  In  its  seventeen  chapters  is  sum- 
marized the  teaching  given  at  the  Sunday 
services  of  the  Ethical  Religion  Society, 
which  meets  at  Steinway  Hall,  Portman 
Square,  London.  It  is  addressed  to  *<  relig- 
ious idealists  generally.*'  With  some  exag- 
gerated criticisms  of  the  average  church,  it 
recognizes  a  close  affinity  with  the  Unitarian 
churches,  and  **  claims  such  men  as  Stanley, 
Maurice,  and  Jowett  as  preachers  of  the  ethi- 
cal church.**  Thoroughly  anti-hedonist  and 
Kantian  in  ethics,  it  affirjiis  religion  to  be 
*<  the  unifying  principle  of  mankind,'*  and  the 
essence  of  religion  to  be  **  co-operation  with 
God  t>y  a  moral  life.**  The  fact  that  societies 
are  formed  to  support  such  affirmations  out- 
side the  churches  raises  the  question  whether 
they  have  been  duly  insisted  on  inside  the 
churches.  These  pages  are  certainly  charged 
full  of  a  moral  tonic  which  evangelical  relig- 
ion cannot  use  too  much  of.  Our  criticism 
of  so  earnestly  religioas  a  thinker  regrets 
his  dissuasion  from  prayer  in  the  form  of 
petition,  as  seeming  to  involve  some  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  order  of  causation. 


There  is  undoubtedly  much  provocation  for 
this  in  irrational  prayers,  from  which  a  reac- 
tion to  an  extreme  posi'ion  is  perhaps  inevi- 
table. The  writer  quotes  Jesus's  authority 
for  the  practice  of  prayer  in  the  uplifting  of 
the  heart  in  silent  contemplation  and  com- 
munion with  God,  which  is  all  that  his  Ethi- 
cal Church  allows.  He  forgets  that  the  same 
authority,  in  teaching  the  Universal  Prayer, 
prefaced  it  by  the  preceptive  word  "say." 
So  long  as  verbal  expression  is  conducive  to 
c!ear  thought  and  concentration  of  purpose, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  will  require  to  be  said. 
So  long  as  it  is  only  through  the  divine  in- 
working  that  the  issues  of  life  are  wrought 
out,  petitiona^'y  prayer  is  justified  as  at  least 
a  confession  of  that  fact  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

Sursum  Corda :  A  Defense  of  Idealism^ 
bears  no  reference  to  its  source  except  that 
it  was  printed  in  Edinburgh.  We  cannot 
share  the  author*s  conviction  that  materialism 
b  the  dominant  creed  to-day.  Philosophic 
materialism,  at  least  outside  of  Latin  coun- 
tries, seems  to  us  decidedly  moribund.  The 
materialism  that  is  really  vigorous  now  is 
of  a  psychical  kind,  based  on  no  philoso- 
phy, but  rather  on  exaggerated  desires  for 
material  goods ;  and  it  a£Eects  many  who  re- 
peat the  creed  of  the  church.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  this  vu*gar  materialism  is,  as'tbe  author 
intimates,  a  practical  inference  from  philo- 
sophic materialism,  but  rather  that  the  latter 
is  more  often  the  refined  issue  and  apologetic 
of  the  former.  Over  against  the  fallacies  of 
materialism  the  author  sets  the  truths  of 
idealism — the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  an 
abiding  reality,  with  a  future  life  as  the  nat- 
ural sequent  and  consequent  of  the  pres- 
ent His  argument  is  brief  and  cogent  He 
might,  we  think,  have  strengthened  it  by  not 
conceding  to  materialism  the  assumption 
that  what  is  ultimate  in  analysis  (that  is, 
atoms)  is  real.  Some  of  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  physical  science  to-day  are  dis- 
posed to  affirm  that  the  ultimate  in  analysis 
is  not  rtoms  but  force,  and  to  identify  force 
with  mind.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Zoroaster^  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran^ 
by  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  a  valuable  historical 
monograph,  based  on  tradition  critically  ex- 
amined. The  career  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished religious  teachers  of  the  world  is 
graphically  sketched  for  the  general  reader, 
while  the  critical  discussion  of  mooted  points 
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is  presented  to  scholars  m  the  Appendixes, 
which  occupy  one-half  of  the  volume.  There 
is  vastly  more  of  tradition  than  of  history 
concerning  this  great  Magian,  the  forerunner 
of  the  three  who  brought  gifts  from  the  East  to 
the  cradle  of  Jesus.  But,  as  Professor  Jack- 
son says,  <*  tradition  is  a  phase  of  history,'* 
and  through  its  haze  may  be  traced  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  figure  and  career  of  the 
earliest  known  reformer  of  religion  in  the 
Gentile  world,  Zarathushtra,  known  to  us, 
under  the  Grseco-Latin  form  of  bis  name,  as 
Zoroaster.  That  he  was  bom  about  660  B.C., 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  modem 
Tabriz  in  northwestern  Persia,  entered  on  his 
ministry  when  thirty  years  of  age,  preached 
his  faith  eastward  because  without  honor  in 
his  own  country,  converted  the  Iranian  king 
Vishtaspa — who  thereupon  became  the  Con- 
stantineof  Zoroastrianism — directed  the  royal 
policy  as  well  as  the  royal  conscience,  both 
as  the  head  of  a  propaganda  backed  by 
court  favor  and  as  tbe  iospirer  of  holy  wars 
against  the  iniidel  Turanians  of  the  north,  in 
which  he  perished  about  583  B.C.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven — may  be  considered  as  rea- 
sonably established.  About  these  outlines  is 
wrapped  a  mist  of  legend,  through  which, 
however,  may  be  discerned  the  fact  of  an 
ethically  strenuous  spirit,  bent  on  the  realiza- 
tion both  of  a  purer  morality  and  a  higher 
practical  culture.  A  cruel  blow  was  dealt  to 
Zoroastrianism  by  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
but  its  final  overthrow  was  by  the  Moham- 
medan sword,  and  its  adherents  now  number 
but  about  a  hundred  thousand,  chiefly  the 
Parsis  in  and  around  Bombay.  An  interest- 
ing question,  which  Professor  Jackson  does 
not  discuss,  is  what  influence  Zoroastrianism 
may  have  communicated  to  the  theological 
development  of  Mosaism — the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  in  the  East  coinciding  in  part  with 
the  life  of  the  great  Magian.  Whether,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  the  post-exilic 
Judaism  borrowed  from  him  its  doctrine  of 
angels  and  a  general  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  there  is  less  doubt  that  in  the 
popular  theology  of  the  Christian  Church  the 
conception  of  a  kingdom  of  devils  in  conflict 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  has  often  been  of 
the  genuinely  Zoroastrian  type.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Holman  Comparative  Self -Pronounc- 
ing Sunday-School  Teachers'  Bible  contains 
in  combined  text  the  Authorized  and  Revised 
Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  also  contains  marks  indicating  the  correct 


pronunciation  oC  aD  proper  names,  marginal 
references,  a  coicordance  prepared  expressly 
for  this  Bible,  and  a  collection  of  maps  with 
an  index  indicating  the  situation  of  places 
on  the  maps.  There  have  been  editions  of 
the  old  version  and  the  revised  version  pub- 
lished in  parallel  columns  or  on  opposite 
pages,  so  that  the  two  versions  could  be  com- 
pared ;  but  we  have  not  seen  an3rthing  an- 
alogous to  the  present  Bible  in  the  facility 
which  it  furnishes  for  making  that  comparison 
very  simple — rather,  indeed,  for  forcing  that 
comparison  on  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  read- 
er. The  page  presents  in  a  single  large  type 
the  text  of  both  versions  where  they  are 
identical;  where  they  di£Fer,  the  old  version 
is  represented  by  an  upper  and  the  new  ver- 
sion by  a  lower  line  in  similar  type.  We 
can  best  explain  the  method  to  our  reader^ 
by  quoting  a  single  text,  which  also  contains 
proper  names,  and  thus  indicates  the  f elf- 
pronouncing  character  of  the  book:  <*But 

wh^"^  cJ'Slal^Sr*  to  An'tl-6ch,  I  ^^^  him 
to  the  face,  because  he  iJSi^c^'^SSlS:"  The 
reader  would,  of  course,  be  simply  confused 
by  such  a  typographical  arrangement,  but 
the  critical  student  will  find  in  it  a  very  con- 
venient apparatus  for  contrasting  the  differ- 
ent readings  of  the  two  versions,  which  are 
often  merely  verbal,  but  are  sometimes  far 
from  verbaJ.  ih.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Medieval  Empire^  by  Herbert  Fisher, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
deals  with  the  imperial  age  of  German  his- 
tory, dating  from  the  crowning  of  the  Saxon 
king  Otto  as  Roman  Emperor,  in  %2,  to  the 
downfall  of  the  HohenstauSen  dynasty,  three 
centuries  afterward.  Mr.  Bryce*s  classic 
work, "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  has  drawn 
out  the  history  of  the  imperial  idea.  In  the 
two  elaborate  volumes  which  Mr.  Fisher 
modestly  terms  his  essay  he  examines  the 
working  of  the  imperial  government.  There 
are  but  two  points  at  which  Mr.  Fisher*s 
work  overlaps  Mr.  Bryce's — viz.,  an  opening 
chapter  upon  the  survival  and  the  revival  of 
the  Empire,  and  a  chapter  on  the  relations  of 
the  Emperors  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
proverb  that  **  names  are  gods  ** — often  false 
gods — was  illustrated  on  a  grand  scale  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  magnificent  fiction 
that  the  scepter  of  the  Caesars  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  German  princes,  alien  as 
their  spirit  and  Institutions  were  to  those  of 
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the  Empire  of  the  Cssars.  Had  the  German 
kings  been  content  with  their  own  country, 
instead  of  both  diverting  its  resources  and 
weakening  its  loyalty  in  continual  struggles 
to  make  good  their  imperial  claims  in  Italy, 
German  unity,  and  probably  also  Italian 
unity,  had  not  been  deferred  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Never  has  there  been  a 
more  wasteful  and  futile  sacrifice  of  the  real 
interests  of  nations  to  the  ambitions  of  sov- 
ereigns than  in  the  pursuit  for  centuries  of 
the  phantom  called  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
As  Mr.  Fisher  says,  "It  ruined  the  political 
prospects  of  Germany,  ...  it  arrested  the 
progress  of  German  law,  stereotyped  anarchy 
and  private  warfare.'^  This  conclusion  is 
reached  by  a  detailed  review  of  the  resources 
of  the  Empire,  its  i  nfluence  on  German  law, 
administration,  constitutional  development, 
and  finance.  This,  with  chapters  on  the 
expansion  of  Germany,  the  German  nobility, 
and  the  German  Church,  followed  by  a  com- 
plementary view  of  the  governmental  machine 
in  the  Italian  half  of  the  Empire,  constitutes 
the  field  of  study  which  Mr.  Fisher  has 
thoroughly  covered.  The  field  abounds  in  all 
sorts  of  details,  but  these  are  held  well  in 
hand  for  the  writer *s  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  value  and  the  working  of  the  imperial 
idea.  With  this  in  view  he  has  produced  a 
desirable  accompaniment  to  Mr.  Bryce's  book. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Story  of  France^  by  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son, the  People's  party's  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  1 896,  was  favorably  noticed  in 
these  columns  when  the  earlier  chapters  wt  re 
published  by  the  author  at  Thomson,  Georgia. 
In  the  volume  befcre  us,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  the  history  is  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a 
subsequent  volume  is  to  cover  that  thrilling 
epoch.  The  book  *'  reads  itself  "  when  the 
author  approaches  the  periods  upon  which 
he  has  for  years  devoted  a  labor  of  love. 
It  is,  hofirever,  great*y  injured  by  superficial 
introductory  chapters  attempting  to  depict 
vividly  the  civilization  of  the  Gauls  before 
and  after  the  Roman  conquest  That  which 
is  best  in  Mr.  Watson's  method  is  his  center- 
ing of  attention  on  facts  of  social  significance ; 
but  the  few  such  facts  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  respecting  this  early  period,  instead  of 
restoring  it,  merely  present  a  jumble  of  widely 
sundered  memt>ers.  In  the  earlier  edition, 
published,  apparently,  for  an  audience  which 
knew  nothing  about  French  history  and 
would  care  nothing  for  it  if  written  in  the 


customary  way,  these  defects  were  not  cen- 
surable ;  but  in  the  present  volume  they  are 
likely  to  prevent  many  readers  from  ever 
examining  the  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 
This  begins  when  the  author  reaches  the 
struggle  for  national  independence  against 
alien  rule.  The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
perhaps  never  been  told  with  more  quicken- 
ing sympathy  or  wi'h  more  spiritual  insight 
into  the  sources  of  the  mystical  patriot's 
power  than  in  taese  pages.  When,  further 
on,  class  struggles  became  the  secret  spring 
of  the  great  polivical  movements,  we  see  (he 
force  which  has  led  the  Populist  leader  to 
these  studies.  Hiatory  to  him  is  a  never- 
ending  struf?gle  between  the  mammon-servers, 
who  side  with  the  powerful  and  the  servants 
of  humanity,  who  side  with  the  oppressed. 
It  is  because  this  conflict  reached  its  most 
dramatic  climax  in  French  history  that  French 
history  has  commanded  his  devotion.  His 
interest  in  the  past  is  identical  with  his 
interest  in  the  present ;  and  while  his  com- 
ments on  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
aod  on  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
will  sometimes  seem  hysterical  to  those  who 
do  not  share  his  sympathies,  yet  all  who  read 
this  history  will  follow  the  narrative  with 
unaccustomed  interest  and  finish  it  with  a 
remarkably  vivid  impression  of  the  course  of 
the  events. 

The  Growth  of  Democracy  in  the  United 
States,  by  Frederick  H.  Cleveland,  of  the 
Washington  Bar,  covers  the  whole  field  of 
what  the  author  calls  *<  the  evolution  of 
popular  co-operation  in  government"  After 
an  introductory  chapter  upon  the  philosophy 
of  political  h  story,  the  author  traces  the 
development  of  democratic  methods  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  The  chapters  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  referendum,  both  as  to  constitutional 
amendments  and  as  to  the  laws  dependent 
upon  general  or  local  approval  before  being 
put  in  operation,  are  of  especial  value.  The 
author,  though  a  conservative,  favors  the 
adoption  of  the  referendum  principle  in  party 
primaries  to  determine  both  the  candidates 
and  the  policies  to  be  adopted.  (The  Quad- 
rangle Press,  Chicago.) 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland,  written 
by  Professor  Karl  Dandlicher,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Zurich,  and  translated  by  £.  Salisbury, 
is  a  thoroughly  good  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Swiss  democracy.  Though  divided 
into  numbered  sections  after  the  manner  of  a 
text-book,  for  which  it  is  most  admirably 
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fitted,  the  book  is  not  a  mechanical  construc- 
tion. The  author's  life  is  in  the  struggles  of 
his  people  in  the  past,  and  his  hopes  for  them 
in  the  future ;  and  this  life  he  has  put  into 
his  work.  Its  scholarship  is  thorough,  and 
its  sympathies  are  with  the  side  of  the  pure 
democracy  for  which  the  nation  stands.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Washington  the  Soldier ,  by  General  Henry 
B.  Carrington,  LL.D.,  is  distinctively  a  book 
about  a  so'dier,  by  a  soldier,  for  soldiers. 
The  style,  however,  is  clear  enough  for  the 
civilian  to  follow,  and  the  text  is  supple- 
mented with  capital  maps  and  illustrations. 
(Lamson,  Wolfic  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources,  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Ober,  is  the  work  of  a  careful  geog- 
rapher and  stat.stician,  who  writes  interest- 
ingly of  social  customs,  but  occasionally  mars 
his  work  by  lines  lacking  in  moral  refinement 
The  author  is  an  expansionist,  who  believes 
that  the  various  Spanish  islands  will  furnish 
a  large  market  in  which  to  sell  American 
manufactures,  and  ftom  which  we  can  buy 
the  bulk  of  the  food  products  we  now  import 
Nevertheless,  he  questions  whether  Porto 
Rico,  whose  population  is  already  nearly 
twice  as  dense  as  that  of  New  York  State, 
will  ever  furnish  a  field  for  much  American 
labor.  Even  for  American  capital  seeking 
investment  the  author's  words  are  generally 
words  of  caution.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Michael  Faraday  was  a  man  of  whom  the 
world  cannot  know  too  much.  There  are 
three  or  four  biographies  in  existence,  bat 
this  new  one  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son has  qualities  that  make  it  satisfactory 
and  welcome.  It  brings  out  the  simple,  un- 
selfish character  of  the  man  clearly  and  well, 
and  follows  him  through  his  scientific  re- 
searches in  an  equally  interesting  way.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  religious  beliefs  of 
Faraday  never  conflicted  with  his  scientific 
theories,  partly  because  he  did  not  apply  sci- 
entific methods  to  theology.  With  his  sect 
(the  Sandemanians),  he  accepted  the  Bible  as 
literally  without  flaw  or  error,  and  Tyndall 
used  to  say  that  when  Faraday  opened  the 
door  of  his  oratory  he  closed  that  of  his 
laboratory.  In  honesty  of  soul,  genuine 
Christian  humility,  in  kindness,  earnestness, 
and  devotion,  as  the  author  declares,  he  has 
had  few  eq  :ab.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  American  Revolution  :  Part  /.,  Ij66- 
J 776,  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trcvelyan,  is,  we 


believe,  the  first  history  of  this  epoch  written 
by  an  Englishman  and  treating  the  events 
on  this  side  of  the  water  as  a  part  of  the 
strugi^le  for  English  liberty.  The  author's 
liberal  sympathies,  his  attractive  style,  and 
his  previous  work  as  the  biographer  of 
Charles  James  Fox — the  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  in  England — have  alike  fitted  him 
for  the  executipn  of  the  great  task.  We 
reserve  the  work  for  fuller  notice  in  the  near 
future.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

POEMS 

Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffc  &  Co.  (Boston) 
send  us  a  new  edilion  of  William  Young's 
IVishmakers^  Town,  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Mr.  Aldrich.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Aldrich's  extreme  fastidious- 
ness in  the  matter  of  verse  gives  the  work 
which  contains  a  word  of  commendation  or 
introduction  from  him  a  certain  stamp  and 
authority.  Independently,  however,  of  Mr. 
Aid  rich's  judgment,  this  volume  of  verse  has 
found  admirers  and  friends,  who  have  not 
failed  to  recognize  the  indefinable  but  very 
genuine  charm  which  pervades  it 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  selects  his  own  read- 
ers. He  is  not  a  writer  whose  appeal  reaches 
everybody ;  but  those  whom  he  successfully 
approaches  find  very  great  charm  in  his 
work — an  imaginative  quality,  a  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  which  are 
immensely  refreshing  at  a  time  when  readers 
are  deluged  with  fact,  or  with  a  kind  of  bard 
and  bare  realism.  His  volume  of  verse.  Songs 
and  Meditations,  is  in  the  same  key  as 
"The  Forest  Lovers,"  although,  of  course, 
showing  wide  variance  of  manner.  Like 
"The  Forest  Lovers,"  these  songs  arc  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  removed  from 
the  interests  of  to-day ;  they  take  one  into 
another  world.  They  are  characterized  by 
almost  passionate  sense  of  beauty,  by  great 
felicity  of  expression,  and  by  a  very  exact 
but  at  the  same  time  easy  command  of  verse- 
forms.  The  classical  sentiment  which  per- 
vades many  of  the  pieces  is  not  forced ;  and 
although  it  is  in  a  way  remote,  it  has  vitality 
and  freshness.  The  book  is  characterized 
throughout  by  distinction  of  feeling  and 
style.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
Yoik.) 

One's  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  tbe  origi- 
nal cover  design  of  War  Poems  of  i8g8,  for 
it  reproduces  the  buff  and  blue  of  the  "kha- 
ki'* uniform  tastefully.  The  volume  con- 
tains poems  of  the  Spanish  war  chosen  by 
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the  California  Club,  tt  would  be  rash  to 
predict  long  life  for  many  of  these  verses, 
bat  not  a  few  have  the  right  spirit  and  a  true 
poetic  ring — for  instance,  Lloyd  Mifflin's 
"Half-Mast,"  W.  P.  Foster's  «*  Democracy," 
Edith  M.  Thomas's  "Anglo-Saxon  Union»'* 
and  Theodore  C.  Williams's  "Non  Nobis, 
Dominc.*'  (The  Murdock  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco.) 

In  a  neatly  printed  volume  bound  in  the 
tradit.onal  blue,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Merrill,  Jr., 
has  compiled  specimens  of  Vale  Verse  taken 
from  the  Yale  College  Periodicals.  With 
the  exception  of  a  clever  Horatian  imitation 
in  the  Eugene  Field  method,  the  poems 
seem  unnaturally  solemn  and  sentimental  for 
the  product  of  such  young  poets.  In  fo*  m  the 
poexs  are  generally  good,  but  iii  thought  and 
expression  they  are  not  often  virile — indeed, 
one  feels  strongly  tempted  to  oall  the  book 
**  young-ladyish  '*  until  it  is  remembered  that 
Id  the  late  *'  Century  Magazine  "  prize  com- 
petition for  just-graduated  college  poets  the 
girls  beat  the  boys  out  of  sight  (Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Century  Maga- 
sine  containing  the  issues  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber last  contains  in  part  Dr.  Weir  Mitchells 
"  Adventures  of  Fran9ois,"  which  as  a  com- 
pleted romance  has  attained  great  popularity 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  some  of 
the  amusing  **  Gallops''  tales,  many  articles 
relating  to  the  Spanish  war  (including  £mile 
OLivier's  notable  ^  America,  Spain,  and 
France."  Carl  Schurz's  "  American  Imperial- 
ism," Professor  Worcester's  articles  on  the 
Philippines,  and  much  else  of  interest),  Pro- 
fessor B.  I.  Adams's  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,"  Professor  Van  Dyke's  papers  on 
"Old  English  Masters"  with  the  Cole  en- 
gravings, and  literally  dozens  of  other  arti- 
cles worthy  of  preservation.  It  would  Jbe 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  art  work  is 
uniformly  of  the  highest.  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley  has  probably 
had  as  wide  and  as  varied  an  experience 
on  the  platform  as  any  living  American. 
His  resourcefulness,  his  command  of  facts, 
his  quickness,  and  his  poise  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  effective  debaters  in  the 
country.  He  brings,  therefore,  to  such  a 
subject  as  Extemporaneous  Oratory  for 
Frofessional  and  Amateur  Speakers^  not  a 
body  of  theories,  but  the  results  of  a  long 


and  thoroughly  digested  experience.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  straightforward  conversa- 
tional style,  with  constant  references  to  the 
writer*s  experience,  and  with  abundant  illus- 
tration from  the  experience  and  example  of 
other  well-known  orators.  Every  phase  of 
the  subject  is  presented  in  a  practical  way. 
Dr.  Buckley  knows  all  the  devices  and  minor 
arts  of  speaking ;  but  he  knows  also  that  the 
secret  of  successful  speaking  is  to  be  found  in 
none  of  these  exterior  things,  but  in  the  char- 
acter, the  temperament,  the  nature,  and  the 
phys'que  of  the  speaker.  His  whole  treat- 
ment of  methods,  therefore,  stands  in  isound 
relation  to  his  presentation  of  prmciples. 
That  treatment  has  also  the  advantage  of 
being  eminently  readable — so  readable  that 
the  man  who  never  speaks  will  find  the  book 
valuable  as  a  physiological  study,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  art  of  expression,  and  as  a 
kind  of  omnium-gatherum  of  interesting 
anecdote  and  story.  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York.) 

The  two  bound  volumes  cf  St,  Nicholas 
for  1898  are  more  than  usually  attractive. 
The  names  of  the  leading  writers  for  young 
people  are  found  in  the  table  of  contents, 
with  those  of  many  of  the  best  illustrators. 
The  writers  cover  a  wide  territory  of  subjects. 
Travel,  industry,  commerce,  imagination, 
fancy,  has  each  made  its  contribution  to  these 
pages,  which  represent  what  is  being  done 
outside  of  the  school-room  for  the  children 
of  to-day. 

The  Appletons'  Home  Reading  Books  are 
designed  for  systematic  home  reading,  an^ 
will  cover  natural  history,  geography,  an* 
travel,  the  sciences,  history,  biography,  and 
ethnology,  literature,  art,  and  music.  The 
series  will  be  edited  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris.  The 
first  of  the  series  is  Our  Country'' s  Flagy  by 
Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  The  history  of 
our  flag  and  the  special  flags  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  flags  of 
other  nations,  are  given.  The  illustrations 
in  color  are  beautiful,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

To  possess  a  home  library  which  covers 
the  whole  field  of  home-making  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  home-maker  who  believes  that 
every  age  has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
home,  and  that  this  age  has  a  contribution  to 
offer.  The  latest  valuable  contribution  to 
the  home  library  is  in  the  department  of 
his  tory .    Evolution  of  the  English  Home,  by 
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Sidney  G.  Addy  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York),  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  the 
Macmillans  under  the  general  title  of  **  Social 
England  Series."  There  is  in  preparation 
another  bock  that  should  be  In  the  home 
library,  "  The  Evolution  of  English  House- 
hold Implements.*'  **  Evolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish Home"  is  purely  historical,  beginning 
with  the  first  step  toward  home-making.  In- 
cidentally it  reveals  the  social  conditions,  the 
position  of  women  in  the  home,  and  how  the 
home  grew  out  of  the  evolution  of  the  family 
needs,  expanding  only  as  the  needs  of  the 
family  increased,  as  they  pushed  upward  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  always  was  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  who 
in  building  his  house,  like  the  birds,  used 
what  nature  gave  him. 

Literary  Notes 

— Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford  has  paused  in  his 
semi-biographical,  semi-hL»toricaI  work  to 
write  a  novel  It  is  a  story  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  is  enfltied  '*  Janice  Meredith.'* 

— It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotiand,  a  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  to  com- 
memorate the  ten  years  of  boyhood  that  the 
poet  spent  in  that  city.  Byron  was  two  years 
old  when  his  father  came  there.  When  the 
poet  was  five  years  old,  his  mother  sent  him 
to  Mr.  Bower's  English  school,  which  is  now 
in  the  slums  of  the  city. 

— The  Pope  has  given  orders  to  stop  all 
proceedings  by  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex against  the  '*  Life  of  Father  Hecker," 
and  has  appointed  a  commission  of  Cardinals 
to  examine  all  the  questions  of  orthodoxy 
and  unorthodoxy  connected  wiih  the  book, 
and  to  report  to  his  Holiness,  who  will  then 
decide  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  volume. 

— An  interesting  comment  on  Mr.  Walsh's 
**  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement  *' 
is  tbe  statement  that  not  bng  before  Mr. 
Gladstone's  death  a  friend  asked  him  if  he 
had  seen  the  volume,  and  the  reply  contained 
a  phrase  which  his  correspondent  thinks 
happy  enough  to  deserve  publication.  *'  I 
know  nothing  of  the  secret  history,"  wrote 
Mr.  Gladstone,  *^and  doubt  whether  there 
was  any.^^ 

— An  English  paper  tells  the  following  story 
about  Professor  Masson :  "  One  evening  he 
detected  a  student  reading  a  paper  while  the 
class  was  in  session.  The  professor  stopped 
speaking,  and  when  the  student  looked  round 


to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  stilhiefi, 
he  found  all  eyes  riveted  upon  him.  <  And 
me  lecturing  on  Shakespeare  I '  was  all  the 
professor's  remonstrance.  But  it  was  effect- 
ive. It  was  uttered  almost  wearily,  but  it 
went  right  home,  as  can  be  easily  understood 
by  those  who  ever  came  under  Professor 
Masson's  winning,  rugged  personality.'* 

— Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  early  career  as  a  dramatic  critic,  says: 
**  I  began  silentiy  and  secretiy — I  suppose  in 
tbe  usual  way.  I  answered  an  advertisement 
asking  for  a  young  and  capable  journalist  I 
was  yoimg,  but  certainly  not  capable.  I  was 
appointed  a  kind  of  utility  man — drama,  of 
course,  included — at  the  fabulous  salary  of 
;£5  a  week.  I  never  got  one  farthing  of  the 
salary,  and  I  ended  by  lending  my  proprietor 
£2S  out  of  my  modest  War  Ofiice  salary, 
with  which  he  promptiy  levanted.** 
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Dr.  Hillit  and  Plsnnoath  Church 

On  Sunday  last  the  acceptance  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis»  of  Chicago, 
of  the  call  recently  extended  to  him  by  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brookljrn,  was  read  ^rom  the 
pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church.  Dr.  Hillis  sa3rs 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance : 

Having  counseled  long  with  good  men,  who 
love  God  and  his  children,  who  love  Chiist  and 
his  Church,  and  believing  that  I  have  t)een 
divinely  guided  to  a  right  interpretation  of  those 
providential  events  that  seem  to  make  known 
God's  will,  with  the  full  consent  of  my  judgment, 
conscience,  and  aspiradon,  I  send  you  my  accept- 
ance of  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
Church.  My  conviction  is  that  your  request  is 
God's  command.  Relying  confidently  upon  your 
prayerful  sympathy,  your  Christian  foibearance 
and  support,  X  hope  to  come  to  you,  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  Dr. 
Hillis  read  a  letter  of  resignation  before  a 
very  large  audience  in  Chicago.  It  is  stated 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Central  Church  of 
Chicago  had  informed  Dr.  Hillis  that  a  fund 
of  $235,000  had  been  pledged  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  edifice  on  the  lake  front,  if 
he  would  remain  as  pastor,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  proposed  church  will  be  erected, 
although  Dr.  Hillis  has  not  found  it  possible 
to  remain. 

Services  in  the  New  Cathedral  in  New  York 
The  first  service  in  the  new  Cathedral  of 
St  John  the  Divine  was  held  in  the  Crypt 
Chapel,  January  1 5.  The  Holy  Communion 
was  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  by  Bishop  Potter, 
assisted  by  the  Archdeacon  of  New  York  and 
the  three  Canons.  A  short  address  was  de* 
livered  by  the  Bishop.  At  4  p.m.  another 
service  was  held,  in  which  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Huntington,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brown, 
D.D.,  and  Archdeacon  Ti£Eany  took  part, 
and  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  preached 
the  sermon.  The  text  was  Zechariah  viii ,  9. 
The  sermon  began  with  extremely  felicitous 
references  to  the  services  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  in  1892,  and  to  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  intervening  years.  After- 
ward Dr.  Dix  spoke  of  the  work  which  is  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  new  Cathedral  and  of  the 
spirit  which  should  characterize  the  work. 
His  points  were  as  follows :  It  is  to  be  a  work 
of  faith ;  the  full  value  of  the  building  and 
of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  therein  the 


future  alone  can  disclose.  It  is  to  be  a  work 
of  patience;  the  Cathedral  will  be  long  in 
reaching  its  completion,  but  *'  the  longer  the 
house  is  in  building,  the  more  precious  in 
God's  sight,"  since  the  longer  time  will  mean 
that  more  people  will  have  a  part  in  its  erec- 
tion. Then  the  preacher  made  warm  refer- 
ences to  the  Bishop  of  New  York  and  to  the 
duty  of  loyalty  to  him  in  the  great  enterprises 
which  are  in  his  hands.  This  part  of  the  ser- 
vice was  the  more  significant  from  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Dix  was  the  chief  competitor  of  Dr. 
Potter  when  the  latter  was  elected  Bishop. 
In  closing,  the  preacher  stated  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  building  of  the  Cathedrai 
would  strengthen  the  denomination  and  the 
cause  of  pure  religion  in  New  York.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  impressiveness, 
and  the  sermon  was  in  harmony  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  i^was  delivered. 

Efforts  of  Negroes  for  Their  Own  Social 

Betterment 

President  Bumstead,  of  Atlanta  University, 
has  performed  many  valuable  services  to  the 
country,  but  none  more  valuable  than  start- 
ing the  series  of  conferences  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  colored  people  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  those 
conditions.  The  report  of  the  third  annual 
Conference  is  now  before  us,  and  is  a  valuable 
sociological  publication.  ^*  Graduates  of  Fisk 
University,  Berea  College,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Spellman  Seminary.  Howard  University, 
the  Meharry  Medical  College,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, have  kindly  joined  in  this  move- 
ment, and  added  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
graduates  of  Adanta,  and  have  in  the  last 
three  years  helped  to  conduct  three  intresti- 
gations:  one  in  1896,  into  the  mortality  of 
negroes  in  cities ;  another  in  1 897,  into  the 
general  social  and  physical  conditions  of  Avt 
thousand  negroes  living  in  selected  parts  of 
certain  Southern  cities;  finally,  in  1898,  in- 
quiry has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  efforts 
negroes  are  themselves  making  to  better 
their  social  conditions  by  means  of  organiza- 
tion." The  aim  of  the  Conferences  was  "  to 
make  a  tentative  inquiry  into  the  organized 
life  of  American  negroes.*'  The  method 
adopted  was  to  choose  nine  cities,  and  to 
study  in  them  organizations  of  negroes  for 
benevolent  and  reformatory  work.    The  cities 
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were  Washington,  D.  C,  Petersburg,  Va., 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  and  Galveston,  Texas.  The 
study  was  not  exhaustive,  but  by  typical  ex- 
amples. It  was  found  that  most  of  the  or- 
ganizations centered  in  the  churches.  The 
church  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the 
colored  people.  Next  after  the  churches  in 
importance  as  centers  for.  social  improvement 
are  secret  societies.  Practical  insurance  and 
benevolence  are  the  chief  aim  of  these  soci- 
eties.  Other  organizations  seek  the  improve- 
ment of  the  populace.  Such  are  the  societies 
for  mutual  benefit,  which  are  usually  connect- 
ed with  the  churches.  These  are  only  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  ways  in  which  these  people  are 
already  helping  themselves.  The  denomina- 
tions are  graded  as  follows,  counting  by  the 
number  of  churches:  Baptist,  four  varieties 
of  Methodists,  Congregational,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  Lutheran.  The  report  of  this 
Conference  is  too  long  for  us  to  attempt  even 
to  condense,  and  valuable  enough  to  warrant 
a  careful  reading  by  all  engaged  in  Christian 
and  philanthropic  work.  Its  editor  is  Profes- 
sor Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta,  who  has  already 
won  for  himself  a  recognized  place  among 
our  younger  literary  men. 

The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm 
The  claims  of  this  institution,  formerly  the 
Bumham  Industrial  Farm,  founded  in  1886 
for  the  reformation  of  unruly  and  delinquent 
boys,  were  forcibly  brought  before  the  public 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Church  of  the  In- 
carnation, in  New  York  City,  on  Thursday, 
January  19.  Dr.  Grosvenor,  the  rector  of  the 
church,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  healthful, 
beautiful  Berkshire  Hills  upon  boys  gathered 
from  the  crowded  cities.  The  Hon.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  one  of  the  earliest  trustees  of  the 
Farm,  spoke  of  its  foundation  for  the  purpose 
of  training  four  classes  of  boys — first,  un- 
manageable boys  sent  by  their  parents; 
second,  vagrant  boys  who  had  deserted 
their  homes  or  had  no  homes ;  third,  boys 
committed  by  a  magistrate  tor  a  first  offense; 
fourth,  boys  sent  from  other  institutions 
which  had  failed  to  reform  them.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  these  so  difficult  cases  had 
been  successfully  handled  at  the  Farm,  and 
changed  from  a  menace  to  society  into  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting  youths.  Dr.  Law- 
rence, of  Stock  bridge,  had  just  visited  the 
Farm.  He  found  the  thirty-one  boys  now 
there  busy  in  school,  in  the  printing-ofi^ce, 


shoe-shop,  dairy,  and  bam.  The  family  life 
was  kindly,  happy.  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Bum* 
ham  gave  accounts  of  individuad  bo3rs  who 
had  been  rescued  from  bad  courses ;  thieving, 
intemperance,  and  vicious  habits  had  been 
cu'ed  by  patient,  st*ict,  persistent  training. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  contrasted  the  indi- 
vidual sys'em  th;:s  described  with  the  con- 
gregate system  of  crowding  children  into 
State  institutions.  He  made  an  earnest  ap> 
peal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  and  raise 
an  endowment  fund.  One  hundred  boys  can 
be  taken,  if  funds  are  provided. 

Dr.  Fairbaim  in  India 

The  lectures  of  Principal  Fairbaim  in  India,' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, are  just  now  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  missionary  world.  A  recent 
correspondent  of  the  *'  British  Weekly  "  wri  es 
as  follows  concerning  them,  under  date  of 
December  15, 1898:  **  Af.er  two  lectures  had 
been  delivered  the  Missionary  Conference 
devoted  a  special  meeting  to  his  welcome. 
Dr.  Fairbaim  confessed  that  it  was  the  press- 
ure brought  to  bear  by  the  Missionary  Con- 
ferences that  led  him  to  India.  Urgent  rep- 
resentations were  made  for  the  printing  of 
the  lectures,  but  as  yet  without  avaiL  A 
notice  requested  Christian  men  to  assist  in 
keeping  order.  It  was  needless.  A  touch 
of  pathos  attended  the  proceedings  as  gray- 
headed  men  and  scholarly  youths  had  the 
faiths  of  their  forefathers  torn  to  shreds,  but 
it  was  done  with  matchless  tenderness.  Hin- 
duism, the  lecturer  said,  is  the  apotheosis  of 
race.  He  reached  the  climax  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  last  two  lectures,  when  Jesus  w23 
introduced.  A  hush,  unwonted  in  an  audi- 
ence foar-fifths  of  which  was  native,  fell  op 
all.  Prominent  among  the  men  on  the  plat- 
form was  Mr.  P.  C  Mozoomdar,  the  leader 
of  the  Reformation  Society  of  the  Hinduf 
A  special  reception  was  afterwards  gives  ^ 
this  society,  known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  at 
which  Dr.  Fairbaim  was  subjected  to  a 
course  of  catechetical  inquiry.  The  attend- 
ances at  the  lectures  were  mu^\  larger  than 
two  years  ago,  and  the  Overto  Hall  was  a 
bttter  place.  Dr.  Barrows  wa;  in  able  elo- 
cutionist; Dr.  Fairbaim  is  a  ..ninker  who 
could  express  his  thoughts." 

The  Greek  Church  in  Alaska 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  charges  made 
by  Bishop  Nicolas,  of  the  Greek  Church,  as 
to  alleged  oppression  qI  tfie  churghes  q{  (he 
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Greek  faith  in  Alaska,{aad  against  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  personally  for  the  latter's  asserted 
connection  with  both  civil  and  religious 
abuses  in  Alaska.  A  reply  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jackson  in  which  he  says: 

The  Bishop  was,  perhaps,  sincere  in  so  far  as 
the  prelate's  knowledge  went  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment of  officials  for  the  Territory.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  regard  to 
appointments  for  the  country.  The  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  he  does  not  con- 
salt  me.  The  greatest  enemies  to  public  schools 
in  Alaska  are  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Cnurch. 
They  have  even  imprisoned  young  boys  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  schools.  They  do  not  want  their 
children  to  learn  English  for  fear  they  may  leave 
the  Greek  congregation.  However,  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  priests  in  Alaska  is  dying.  They 
are  not  citizens,  but  are  sustained  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  have  been  required  to  renew 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  every  time  there  has 
been  a  change  of  Russian  authority.  For  the 
support  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Territory  the 
Russian  Government  pays  annually  the  sum  of 
$60,000.  Their  work  is  not  progressing,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  twenty-five  years  hence  will  see 
the  end  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Alaska* 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry 

Not  only  English  but  all  English-bpeaking 
Christian  people  are  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  the  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Berry,  D.D., 
of  Wolverhampton,  England.  He  is  nearly 
as' well  known  in  the  United  States  as  in  his 
own  country.  For  almost  a  year  Dr.  Berry 
has  been  in  ill  health,  and  for  nearly  all  that 
time  tmable  to  occupy  his  pulpit.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  however,  he  was  in  his  place 
and  preached  with  oId*time  fervor.  He  has 
issued  a  letter  to  his  friends  informing  them 
that  his  progress  is  slow,  and  that  for  some 
time  to  come  he  can  hope  to  do  only  a  small 
part  of  what  he  would  like  to  do.  With 
proper  care  he  hopes  to  be  himself  again. 

The  Bftin'stry  and  Middlebury  College 

For  some  reason  the  smaller  and  the  rtiral 
colleges  always  furnish  the  larger  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  That  cannot  be 
because  the  men  are  less  able  or  the  training 
less  thorough.  The  smaller  and  the  rural 
colleges  usually  have  more  students  of  great 
moral  earnestness,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  get  an  education  by 
overcoming  great  obstacles.  One  who  had 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  students  in  the 
post-graduate  departments  of  the  German 
universities  recently  said  that  the  number 
there  from  our  smaller  Western  colleges  was 
anoch  larger  than  from  our  great  universi* 
ties.    This  is  due  to  the  same  reason.   When 


men  appreciate  the  value  of  culture,  they  are 
more  likely  to  stop  at  no  hindrances.  This 
class  of  men  is  the  one  from  which  the  min- 
istry is  recruited.  An  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  found  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
where  more  than  oue-third  of  the  graduates 
have  become  roiuisters.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  they  are 
surely  significant:  ** Total  number  of  Mid- 
dlebury graduates  to  date,  1,480;  number  of 
ministers  graduated,  536;  number  of  home 
missionaries  graduated,  4 1 ;  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  graduated,  29.  The  percentage 
of  graduates  entering  the  ministry  by  decades 
was:  1802-1810,43  per  cent;  1811-1820, 
51  percent;  1821-1830,  55 per  cent;  1831- 
1840,  44  per  cent ;  1841-1850,  24  per  cent ; 
1851-1860,  2S  per  cent;  1861-1870,  21  per 
cent;  1871-1880,25  per  cent;  1881-1890, 
22  per  cent  Total  percentage  from  1802 
to  1890,  35  percent" 

Ths  Archbishop  of  York  on  the  Crisis  in 
the  Anglloan  Church 

A  meeting  of  most  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  recently  held  to  con- 
sider the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  that  Com- 
munion. While  no  ofBclal  utterance  was 
issued,  it  was  understood  that  the  Bishops 
reached  a  unanimous  conclusion,  and  that 
they  were  to  present  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing, each  in  his  own  way  to  his  own  diocese. 
The  first  to  speak  was  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Mac- 
lagan,  D.D.,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
one  of  the  most  chiu-chly  of  all  the  Anglican 
ecclesiastics.  His  pastoral  is  an  admirably 
perspicuous  and  direct  utterance.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  *'  Churchman  "  of  January  14. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  of  the 
address.  The  clergy  and  laity  alike  should 
give  especial  heed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to  deepen  their 
devotional  life.  The  Holy  Days  should  be 
carefully  observed,  but  there  should  be  no 
observance  of  days  not  so  authorized.  Con- 
cerning ceremonies  and  ornaments  he  says: 
«  From  the  teaching  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Prayer-Book  on  ceremonies,  it  foUows  that 
no  clergyman  has  a  right  to  introduce  into 
his  church  any  ceremony  which  the  Prayer* 
Book  does  not  clearly  authorize  or  sanction; 
and  anything,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  an 
interpolation  in  any  of  the  appointed  ser- 
vices is  an  infraction  of  the  rule  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  use  of  the  hjrmns  must  be  carefully 
restrained,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  sec^uence  of  the  di£Eere&t  parts  of 
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divine  service,  nor  to  suggest  any  doctrine 
not  in  entire  consonance  with  the  authorized 
teaching  of  the  Church."  The  ceremonial 
use  of  incense,  as  in  the  censing  of  persons 
or  things,  he  declares  cannot  be  sanctioned. 
*<  On  this  point  the  judgment  of  the  whole  of 
the  English  episcopate  is  unanimous.  For 
a  like  reason  the  sprinkling  of  water  upon 
any  congregation  or  individuals,  however 
beautiful  in  its  symbolism,  would  evidently 
fall  under  the  same  condemnation,  and  could 
not  possibly  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  duly 
constituted  authority.  The  introduct.on  of 
pictures  or  sculptures  must  be  regulated  on 
the  same  principle.  The  placing  of  candles 
in  front  of  them,  suggesting  some  kind  of 
adoration  or  other  worship,  would  be  obvi- 
ously contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Concerning 
confession  he  speaks  as  follows:  **  Finally, 
3n  the  subject  of  secret  confessions,  there  is 
unanimous  decision  that  the  compulsory  u^e 
of  confession  at  any  time  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Holy  Communion  or  confirmation, 
cannot  be  sanctioned,  being  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  cf  England."  The 
Archbishop  deprecates  most  strongly  the 
employment  of  young  clergy  in  the  legiii- 
mate  use  of  this  spiritual  help,  which,  he 
says,  **  should  always  be  undertaken  by  those 
experienced  in  pastoral  life  and  having  that 
spTitual  insight  and  soberness  of  character 
which  is  so  necessary."  The  Archbishop  is 
optimistic  concerning  the  outcome  of  the 
present  controversy,  and  thinks  that  the  result 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church. 

Thomas  Dixon  Gives  up  His  New  York  Work 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  orators  in  the  country.  About 
four  years  ago  he  left  the  Baptist  ministry 
"and  organized  an  independent  church  in  New 
York,  which  has  worshiped  usually  in  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Dixon  has  preached 
probably  to  larger  congregations  than  any 
other  minister  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
but  he  has  never  been  able  to  draw  around 
him  a  stable  congregation,  or  one  that  could 
or  would  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
enterprise.  At  last  he  has  decided  to  give 
up  his  work  and  to  resume  his  p'ace  in  the 
Baptist  denomination,  although  he  will  not  at 
once  accept  the  pastorate  of  any  church.  He 
will  go  abroad  and  spend  some  time  in  study. 
In  the  course  of  his  letter  of  resignation  he 
says :  **  I  have  been  disillusioned  as  to  the 


idea  of  organic  Ctiristian  union.  There  is  nO 
real  call  for  such  a  thing.  What  we  gained 
in  breadth  we  lost  in  vital  force.  Denomina- 
tion alism  is  merely  the  personal  equation  in 
religious  life.  Its  destruction  would  not  be 
a  gain,  but  a  distinct  loss,  to  Christianiiy.  I 
have  determmed,  therefore,  as  I  have  never 
made  any  denominational  change,  tD  resume 
my  position  in  the  regular  Baptist  ministry. 
During  the  past  four  years  everything  I  have 
said  as  pastor  of  the  People's  Church  I  could 
have  said  in  a  Baptist  pulpit  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  greater  force.  The  fact  is,  no 
reasonable  man  can  ask  for  more  intellectual 
liberty  than  the  Baptist  denom  nation  of  to- 
day grants  its  ministry  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing.^ 

Dr.  Stebbina  and  His  Possible  Successor 
Few  ministers  in  the  country  are  more 
widely  honored  or  more  genuinely  loved  than 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbics,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  San  Francisco.  As  much  as  any 
man  could,  he  has  succeeded  to  the  place 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  brilliant  and 
devoted  Thomas  Starr  King.  Dr.  Stebbins 
has  for  a  long  tine  been  ill,  and  even  if  he 
recovers,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  be  able 
to  do  as  much  work  as  in  the  past  If  is 
reported  that  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
recently  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  assist  Dr.  Stebbins. 
Whether  the  right  of  succession  is  involved 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  announced. 
A  succession  in  which  such  men  as  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  Dr.  Stebbins  have  preceded 
ought  to  be  near  enough  to  the  Apostolic  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious  ecclesiastic. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  of  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church  in  Boston, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Oak  Park  Church,  near 
Chicago.  Dr.  Barton  has  been  about  six  years 
in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D.D.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Duncan  as  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.  The  choice  is  regarded  by  the  denomi- 
nation as  singularly  feliciioos. 

A  meeting  of  interest  and  public  importance 
will  be  held  in  the  Biick  Church,  Thirty-seventh 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, on  Sunday 
evening,  January  29,  1899,  at  eight  o'clock ;  the 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.,  Professor  Woodiow 
Wi*son,  of  Princeton  University,  and  President 
William  Goodell  Frost,  of  Berea  College,  wiU 
speak  on  **  The  Educational  Development  of  the 
Mative  Americans  in  our  Southern  Mountains." 
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What  is  Expansion? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

What  is  this  "policy  of  expansion,"  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  tbe^e  days? 
Please  explain  it  in  plainest  language;  for 
the  writer  is  an  old  man,  and  it  may  be  that 
his  mental  powers  are  failing.  Does  it  mean 
a  seizing  of  the  territories  of  weaker  peo- 
ples, holding  them  as  ours  by  force  of  arms, 
trampling  upon  natural  human  rights — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  If  it 
means  that,  surely  you  do  not  approve  of  it ; 
surely  The  Outlook,  which  stands  for  right- 
eousness, will  lift  up  its  voice  in  protest, 
with  no  imcertain  sound. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
was  a  certain  old  document  which  used  to 
be  regarded  with  love  and  pride.  In  it  was 
a  sentence  like  this :  <*  Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  But  that  was  written  many 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  we  were  weak,  and 
struggling  for  existence  against  a  nation 
stronger  than  we — a  cond.tion  similar  to 
that  of  the  Filipinos  in  recent  times.  But  we 
are  strong  now,  and  that  document  has,  per- 
haps, passed  away  with  other  antiquated 
things.  For  I  notice  that  now  governments 
seem  to  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
fighting  strength  of  their  navies  and  armies. 
Tell  me,  is  this  so  ? 

I  am  reminded  also  of  an  old  Book,  which 
in  the  days  of  my  youth  was  held  as  sacred. 
In  it  was  found  this  sentence  :  "  Thou  shait 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  .  .  .  nor  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's.'  The  Filipinos 
are  our  neighbori ;  so  The  Outlook  says.  But 
it  may  be  that  their  country  does  not  belong 
to  them.  For  did  not  our  Dewey  destroy  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  their  harbor  ?  And  did  we 
not  help  them  to  drive  the  invader  and  op- 
pressor from  their  chief  city? — all  for  hu- 
manity's sake !  And,  then,  they  are  not 
civilized  as  we  are,  which  is  shown  by  the 
facti  that  they  have  no  navy,  their  army  is  not 
equal  to  ours,  and  they  have  no  <*  policy  of 
expansion,"  whatever  that  is. 

In  the  command  above  quoted  there  is  no 
proviso  as  to  the  neighbor's  respectability. 
But,  then,  new  circumstances  demand  new 
measures;  and  why  not  new  moral  princi- 
ples also?  And  if  I  decide  that  I  could 
govern  my  neighbor  and  his  family  better 


than   he,  why  should  I  not  do  it,  \ 
able  ?    Would  it  not  further  the  cause « 
government  ?    This  would  not  be  withe 
cedent  in  our  Southern  State«« 

1  remember  also  that  in  my  early  da> 
words  of  a  man  who  was  called  *^  The  1 
renc"  were    greatly  rtvered.     S.-ime   oi 
favorite  sayings   were   these :  **  Whatso 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  dc 
even  so  to  them,"  and  *•  Thou  shalt  love  \^ 
neighbor  as  thyself."     Tell  me,  have  the 
precepts  become  wholly  obsolete  ?    But  pt 
haps  they  were  intended  to  guide  us  as  ind 
viduals  only,  not  as  a  natioa.     And  yet  the 
nation  is  composed  of  individuals. 

You  see  how  perplexed  and  not  "up  to 
date  "  I  am.     Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  ? 

H.  C.  N. 

[Our  correspondent  assumes  that  Agui- 
na  do  and  his  fighting  forces  represent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  We  think 
there  is  very  little  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion. It  appears  to  us  far  more  probable  that 
Aguinaldo  is  a  blackmailer,  if  not  a  bandit, 
and  that  it  is  oiu-  duty  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  Phi  ippines  from  his  aggressions.  At  all 
events,  we  think  it  wiae  to  wait  before  at- 
tempting to  decide  this  question  until  we  get 
some  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject; 
and  the  Commission  which  the  President 
has  appointed  for  getting  the  information  is 
of  a  character  to  deserve  and  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people. — The  Edi- 
tors.] 

An  Educational  Suggestion 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  for  some  in- 
definite and  probably  considerable  time  we 
must  govern  the  Philippines;  that  a  military 
force  will  be  necessary  to  such  government; 
and  that  it  will  be  advan  ageous  to  recruit 
such  force  largely  from  the  natives. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  Filipinos,  if  not  their 
greatest  need,  is  education,  and  that  any 
government,  to  prove  uKimately  succcesful, 
must  provide  education. 

Military  men  quite  generally  look  upon  the 
monotony  of  drill  and  drudgery  of  the  com- 
mon soldier  in  time  of  peace  as  an  evil  only 
exceeded  by  the  alternative,  idleness. 

1   suggest  that  the  need  of  education  be 
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partly  met,  and  the  alternative  evils  of  over- 
drill  or  idleness  be  avoided,  by  combining 
military  service  and  educational  opportunity. 
The  salient  points  of  my  plan  would  be :  (a) 
Enlist  only  the^^M;r^  natives — say  not  over 
twenty  years,  (d)  Let  the  ranks  at  first  be 
recruited  for  terms  of  one  year,  two  years,  and 
three  years — one-third  for  each  term ;  and 
thereafter  let  all  enlistments  be  for  three 
years,  so  that  each  year  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  native  army  would  be  discharged 
and  replaced  by  fresh  blood,  (c)  Let  gov- 
ernment schools  be  established  at  each  post, 
and  teach  each  native  soldier  English  and 
the  common  branches,  and  especially  United 
States  history  and  our  Constitution.  Three 
or  four  hours  daily  could  well  be  spared  from 
drill  and  camp  duty,  and,  well  spent,  would 
in  three  years  give  to  each  man  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  useful  and  practical  education. 

This  plan  would  each  year  send  out  from 
the  army  and  into  civil  life  some  thousands 
of  the  youQg  natives,  each  fitted  for  the  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  his  duty  to  society.  I  be- 
lieve such  leaven  would  within  a  few  years 
leaven  the  whole  lump, 

H.  CG. 
Chicago. 

Social  Questions  in  the  Pulpit 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  issue  of  October  8  contained  an  edi- 
torial addressed  "To  the  Clergy,"  and  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  introduction  of  social 
questions  into  the  pulpit  It  was  also  reported 
in  the  newspapers  some  time  since — how 
accurately  I  have  no  means  of  knowing — 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends  had  addressed 
similar,  though  more  emphatic,  counsels  to 
his  brethren. 

Now,  the  curious  fact  is  that  both  Dr. 
Abbott  and  Dr.  Behrends  have  published 
books  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  of  these  themes.  And 
what  is  <nore  curious  is  the  fact  that,  prior 
to  their  publication,  the  substance  of  these 
volumes  was  in  both  cases  given  from  the 
pulpit,  and  then  to  the  students  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  as  contributing  to  their 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  mini  stry. 

Does  it  repent  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Behr- 
ends that  they  did  this  thing  ?  Then  a  frank 
confession  of  their  mistake  would  doubtless 
have  a  deterrent  and  salutary  influence  on 
others.  But  if  they  counsel  their  brethren 
against  the  course  which  they  themselves  have 
so  conspicuously  pursued  and  which  they  do 
not  renounce,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 


such  counsel  is  pertinent  or  impertinent 
Do  they  suppose  that  they  are  able  to  do  with 
success  what  others  may  not  try  ?  Are  thty 
wiser  than  their  colleagues  ?  Or  are  sources 
of  information  and  sound  opinion  open  to 
them  which  are  inaccessible  to  others  ?  No 
such  notions  are  entertained  by  either  of 
these  gentlemen ;  they  are  modest  and  dis- 
creet men ;  how,  then,  shall  we  reconcile  them 
with  themselves  ?  ' 

As  a  student  and  a  teacher  of  sociology, 
I  am  perhaps  as  much  alive  as  any  one  can 
be  to  the  perils  which  beset  the  minister  who 
undertakes  to  give  instruction  in  this  wide 
and  confused  field,  and  I  am  constantly  in- 
culcating the  need  of  caution  and  reserve. 
Yet  these  works  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Behr- 
ends— despite  particular  statements  in  them 
which  the  sociologist  and  the  economist  must 
regret  as  uncritical  and  one-sided — are  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  is  possible  for  a  clergyman 
to  give  to  his  people  from  the  pulpit  sensible, 
instructive,  and  wholesome  views  on  social 
subjects.  And  none  of  the  themes  specified 
in  the  editorial  in  question — the  recent  war, 
the  Philippines,  the  gubernatorial  control  in 
New  York,  the  liquor  evil — is  either  more 
complex,  or  more  **  secular,"  or  more  mixed 
with  men's  passions  and  prejudices,  than  are 
some  of  those  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  Dr.  Abbott's  book  aforesaid. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  good  rule  for  the  religions 
teacher  that  he  should  choose  his  subjects 
and  proportion  his  doctrine  in  accordance 
with  Biblical  example.  But — and  I  quote 
now  from  the  volume  just  mentioned — "  If  he 
will  go  to  his  Bible  for  this  purpose,  he  will 
find  it  quite  as  rich  in  sociological  as  in  theo- 
logical instruction."  To  which  discerning 
words  I  may  add  the  following  from  Dr. 
Behrends's  preface :  "It  is  high  time  that  a 
protest  should  be  entered  against"  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  religion  and  ethics  from 
political  economy,  "and  that  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  people  [should]  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  industrial  and  social  problems 
of  our  day,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
solution." 

William  Fremont  Blackman. 

Yale  University. 

[Our  correspondent  quotes  no  sentences 
from  the  editorial  referred  to  justifying  his 
statement  that  it  was  "  intended  to  discourage 
the  introduction  of  social  questions  into  the 
pulpit"  We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  the  minister  ought  not  to  "  turn  hii  pul- 
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pit  into  a  platform  and  his  sermon  into  a 
political  or  socioiogical  address,"  but  we  do 
not  think  that  either  of  the  volumes  which 
oar  correspondent  refers  to  made  such  a 
transformation. — The  Editors.] 

Some  Significant  Questions 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  dated  January  7,  in  an  article 
entitled  ^  The  South  and  Pensions,'*  there  is 
too  much  truth  to  make  the  flavor  of  it  entirely 
palatable  to  one  who  is  himself  a  pensioner. 
I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean  by  **  the  in- 
discriminate extension  of  the  pension  system 
in  the  North."  You  vaguely  condemn  the 
pension  system  of  the  United  States  while 
frankly  declaring  that  <*  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  generous  provision  for  those  who 
were  in  any  way  disabled."  I  suppose  that 
to  mean  that  only  disabled  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, in  proportion  to  their  disability,  should 
receive  pensions.  To  a  certain  extent  I 
agree  with  you ;  but  would  you  be  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  establishing  the 
boundary  beyond  which  Government  could 
not  go  ?  And  if  so,  how  much  on  this  side  of 
the  present  limit  would  you  draw  your  line, 
and  how  much  of  either  **  se::timent"  or  money 
will  you  save  to  the  country?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  pension  <*  leaks  "  are  to  be  found  to 
any  great  extent  among  us  who  have  made 
public  application  for  Government  aid,  and 
who  have  received  our  pensions  after  submit- 
ting to  the  medical  examinations  required  by 
law  and  enforced  by  the  Pension  Department. 
But  if  you  have  influence  enough  with  the 
Administration  to  cause  the  publication  of  the 
list,  with  the  amount  paid  to  each,  of  the 
"private  "  pensioners  of  the  Government,  it 
is  possible  that  the  people  might  learn  more 
than  they  now  know  of  the  destination  of  a 
large  share  of  the  $145,000,000  nowaimually 
called  for  on  pension  account.  An  extended 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  the 
evenings  devoted  to  the  "consideration  of 
private  pension  bills  "  since  the  close  of  the 
Qvil  War  would  throw  much  light  upon  the 
pension  business  of  the  Nation,  and  might  be 
proof  that  we  "coffee-coolers"  are  not  the 
only  "  pension-grabbers  "  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  led  to  believe  this  from  the  fact  that 
every  record  of  the  week's  doings  in  Washing- 
ton informs  us  that  the  widow  or  daughters 
of  Captsdn  A.,  or  Major  B.,  or  Colonel  C, 
or  General  D.,  have  been  granted  a  "private  " 
pension  of  frcm  $50  to  $250  a  month;  the 
amount  depending,  apparently,  less  upon  the 


merits  and  necessities  of  the  claiman 
upon  the  strength  and  scope  of  the 
ical  "  pull "  in  their  possession.    Ani 
should  a  commissioned  officer,  or  his  . 
draw  a  larger  pension  than  should  the  * 
vate  "    or    the    « non-coms  "  ?    These 
questions  that  have  long  ago  occurred  to  i 
as  I  know  they  have  to  thousands  of  pt 
sioners.    You  have  opened  the  question,  a& 
have  the  courage  and  ability  to  discuss  i 
thoroughly.    Will  you,  then,  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  your  best  thought  on  the  subject  of 
"Pension  Reform"? 

G.  A.  P. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.— /r  is  uldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  ths  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  canning  wtll^ 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
tied  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  th€ 
writer's  name  and  address. 

1.  What  is  the  best  aid  in  selecting  proper 
Scripture  lessons  for  special  occasions  ?  (I  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  find  lessons  for,  sav, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  lessons  daring  the  Holy 
Week,  etc.)  2.  Is  Allen,  the  author  of  '<  Outlines 
of  Church  History,"  the  same  as  author  of 
"Christian  Institutions"?  3.  Don't  you  think 
if  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  those  who  never  took 
an  interest  in  Higher  Criticism,  and  consequently 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  would  cease, 
there  would  be  very  little  noise  or  confusion, 
and  no  loss  to  saving  faith  ? 

J.  G.  D. 

1.  Frankly  speaking,  the  best  aid  is  that 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  which 
every  minister  is  in  duty  bound  to  possess. 
There  is  nothing  in  print  that  equals  this, 
good  as  are  the  selections  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
2.  The  former  is  J.  H.  Allen,  the  latter  A.  V.  G. 
Allen.  3.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  theology  has  been  a  theory  of  Bibli- 
cal inspiration  which  is  false  to  the  facts. 
We  do  not  see  how  this  bar  could  be  removed 
in  the  minds  of  laymen  without  that  fresh 
study  of  the  Bible  which  the  higher  critics 
have  stimulated,  and  which  the  dentmciation 
of  them  has  di£Eused.  So  we  do  not  wish 
that  things  had  taken  a  materially  di€Eeren1 
course. 

Kindly  give  some  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
authenticity  of  Matt,  xii.,  40. 

F.  W.  F. 

The  verse  is  unimpeachable  by  textual 
criticism,  and,  if  not  genuine,  must  have  been 
interpolated  earlier  than  the  date  of  our 
oldest  copies.  The  reason  given  for  sus« 
pecting  it  as  such  is  furnished  by  the  par- 
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allel  account  in  Luke  xi.,  29,  30,  32,  where 
**  the  sign  of  Jonah  "  is  interpreted  as  con- 
sisting in  his  preaching  of  repentance  to  the 
Ninevites.  In  Matthew's  report  of  this  dis- 
course (xii.,  39-43)  it  looks  as  if  verse  40, 
originally  a  marginal  note  by  a  reader,  had 
been  copied  into  the  text  It  is  easier  to 
account  thus  for  iti  insertion  than  to  account 
for  its  omission  by  Luke,  if  genuine.  More- 
over, while  the  rest  of  the  discourse  was  quite 
intelligible,  this  verse  alone  must  have  been, 
at  that  time,  quite  unintelligiDle. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  known  of  the 
origin  and  selection  of  the  Book  o!  Proverbs? 
For  thirty  years  I  have  used  it  as  my  '*  Breviary," 
daily  reacting  a  chapter,  and  evidently  this  was 
the  intention  of  those  preparing  it  for  our  com- 
pilation in  toe  English  Bible.  As  I  grow  older 
i^s  plain  and  hidden  significance  imprtss  me  wiih 
more  and  more  force,  and  I  long  to  know  its 
history.  How  far  back  were  the  fi'st  writings  of 
these  aphorisms  ?  Is  there  any  Hebraic  record 
of  a  larger  collection  from  wh.ch  this  "Book* 
Was  made?  C.  W.  L. 

The  sub-titles  found  here  and  there,  as  at 
chapters  x.,  1 ;  xxiv.,  23 ;  xx«r.,  1 ;  xxx.,  1 ;  xxxi., 
1,  in  the  Revised  Version,  show,  as  also  does 
the  literary  finish  of  the  whole,  that  older 
collections,  about  which  nothing  else  is 
known,  have  been  put  together  by  an  editor. 
Chapters  x. — xxix.  are  the  older  portion  of 
the  book,  and  doubtless  preserve  many  gen- 
uine sayings  of  Solomon.  Compare  1  Kmgs 
iv.,  32.  Tbe  other  chapters  are  of  much 
later  origin,  supposed  to  be  400  B.C.  and 
subsc  quentiy. 

I  not  unfrequently  see  reference  to  what  is 
termtd  by  modern  philosophers  *'  the  fourth 
dimension  of  space  or  matttr."  1.  Will  you 
please  give  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  expression  ?  2.  Where  can  I  secure  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  a  fourth  dimension  of 
space  ?  C.  W.  B. 

The  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  (or  height)  are  all  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  and  anything  beyond  this,  or  a 
fourth  dimension,  is  therefore  inexplicable, 
except  by  those  mathematicians  who  have 
regarded  it  as  possible.  For  an  approach  to 
the  mystery  see  a  clever  little  book,  «  Flat- 
land,"  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott,  of  London 
(Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  75  cents). 

1.  Will  Schaf!*3  Church  History  be  completed  ? 
2  Is  M oiler *s  Church  History  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  ?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of 
Mbller,  and  what  the  number  of  volumes? 

X. 

1.  His  son.  Professor  David  S.  SchafE,  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  is  engaged  with 


it,  and  another  volume  may  be  expected 
before  long.  2.  We  have  recommended  it  as 
desirable  for  a  pastor*s  library.  3.  There 
are  three  volumes,  at  $3.75  each  (MacmiUan, 
New  York). 

Kindly  tell  me  whether  Matthew  xxiv.,  30,  and 
Mark  xiv.,  62,  are  to  be  understood  as  prophecies 
of  the  literal  coming  of  Christ. 

S.  £•  C 

They  denote  a  real  coming,  but  spiritual 
rather  than  spectacular.  Descriptions  of 
phenomena  in  the  sky  are  symbolical,  as  we 
recently  explained. 

If  the  cor.espondent  who  asks  for  a  book  on 
the  **  Philosophy  of  Prayer  *'  will  send  me  his 
address,  I  will  send  him  '*  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Prayer,"  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  pubL$^ bed 
by  the  American  Unttarian  Association,  and  kept 
by  them  in  print.  There  have  been  at  least 
eleven  editions  of  this  book. 

L.F.  C. 
91  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bits  of  Fun 


<*Are  the  Indians  near  your  ranch  trouble- 
some ?"  "  Naw ;  they  ain't  got  nothm'  we  want" 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Little  Mabel  went  with  her  mother  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Adams.  She  sat  very  srill  for  a  long  time, 
then,  going  to  the  lady  and  pulling  her  gown, 
said  :  **  Are  you  the  first  woman  God  ever  m^de  ?" 
—  Truth, 

S.  R.  Crockett,  the  popular  writer,  is  said  to 
have  recently  had  this  experience,  which  he  re- 
lates with  keen  appreciation.  ^  It  was  after  one 
of  the  tw )  or  three  public  lectures  that  he  has 
ever  delive  ed.  A  heavy,  solemn-faced  Scot 
came  rou-  d  af  :er  the  tragedy,  and  shook  him  oy 
the  hand  in  a  melancholy  manner.  **  I  hae  read 
a'  your  bulks,"  he  said*,  aid  after  a  pause  he 
added,  **up  to  this."  Mr.  Ciockett  expressed 
his  thanks.  The  man  was  silent  a  while,  and 
tried  again.  "  You  dinna  do  this  for  a  livelihood  ?*' 
he  asked,  referring  to  the  recent  lecture  •«  No," 
replied  Mr.  Crockett,  meekly.  **  I  was  thinking 
that,"  said  Mr.  Crockett's  critic,  with  still  deeper 
solemnity. — Book  News, 

A  Scotch  servant  lass  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oxford,  where  she  was  engaged  by 
an  English  family.  One  wet  day,  happening  to 
step  into  a  heap  of  mire,  she  returned  home  with 
her  clothes  covered  with  dirt.  •*  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?"  asked  her  mistress.  **  Oh,  I  stapped 
into  a  humplock  o'  glaur,"  said  the  Scotch  girl. 
**  And  wha/s  glaur  ?"  asked  the  mistress.  *•  Just 
clairts,"  said  the  giri.  "  But  what's  clairts  V* 
asked  the  mistress.  **  It's  just  clabber,"  replied 
the  girl.  "  But,  dear  me,  what's  clabber?"  que- 
ried the  mistress.  "  Clabber  is  drookit  stour," 
retorted  the  giil.  "  But,  dear  me,  what  is  drookit 
stour  ?**  asked  the  amazed  mistress.  To  which 
the  girl  replied,  **  Weel,  weel,  'ave  nae  patience 
wi*  ye  ava;  ye  sud  ken  as  weel  as  me  it's  just 
wat  dirt" — Scottish  American. 
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For  the  Little  People 


The  Kitten  that  N^ver  Grew  Old 
By  L.  C.  R. 

There  once  was  a  kitten  who  wished  that  he 
Might  never  grow  older,  for  "  Don*t  you  see," 

Said  Pussy,  "  Vm  told 

That  when  a  cat's  old 
He  curls  himself  up  on  the  hearth  to  sleep  1" 
Why,  just  the  mere  thought  made  this  Pussy- 
cat weep, 

**  Meow — ow^-ow— ow. 

Meow — ow — ow — ow !" 

And  so,  as  he  lay  in  his  snug  little  bed, 
He  thought  of  the  kittens*  good  fairy,  and 
said. 

In  a  kittenish  way — 

Or  a  purr,  I  should  say — 
**  O  fairy,  dear  fairy,  just  as  I  am  now 
I  wish  to  be  always,  meow  1  meow  1*' 

Now  wasn't  it  queer  I 

The  fairy  was  near. 
And  then  and  there  took  Mr.  Puss  at  his 

word, 
And   said  to  him,  <* Pussy*'  (or  so  I  have 
heard), 

"  With  play  you  are  smitten  I 

Be  a]wa3rs  a  kitten !" 

And  so  ever  after,  by  night  and  by  day. 
That  poor  little  kitten  did  nothing  but  play. 

Just  ask  him  for  me, 

Shou!d  ever  you  see 
A  playful  old  cat  of  diminutive  size, 
Whose  friends  have  grown  older  and  ever  so 
wise. 

If  being  the  only 

Puss  left  isn't  lonely? 
Hell  tell  you  •that  fairies  should  never  allow 
A  cat  to  be  always  a  kitten,  meow  I 

That  Horrid  Rain 
By  Lizzie  De  Armond 

»0h  dear  I"  sighed  little  Beth,  as  she 
gloomily  looked  out  of  the  nursery  windoir 
one  rainy  day,  "  there's  that  horrid  old  rain 
coming  down  as  fast  as  it  can ;  I  know  it 
won't  stop,  and  I'll  have  to  stay  right  here  in 
the  house  when  I  wanted  so  much  to  go  to 
Aunt  Emma's;  it*&  too  mean  for  anything!" 

*'Dear,  dearl"  sighed  the  white-haired 
grandma  from  the  depths  of  her  easy  chair, 
*«  what  a  pity  the  thunder-clouds  will  creep 
inside !" 

There  were  so  many  things  outside  just 


pining  for  that  lovely  shower  I  First  catft 
Mr.  Duck,  who  had  such  funny  little  rec 
rubbers  on  his  feet,  and  whenever  he  walked 
they  made  a  cunning  three-toed  track  in  the 
soft,  muddy  ground.  He  bad  been  so  hot  all 
day,  his  throat  was  full  of  dust,  and  he  could 
not  eat  a  bite,  for  the  bits  of  food  he  picked  up 
tasted  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  oven. 

When  he  saw  the  storm-clouds  gathering 
in  the  sky,  he  said,  '*  Quack,  quack  1  how  glad 
I  am  I"  and  quickly  &et  to  work  to  oil  his 
clothes  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to  run  about 
and  enjoy  the  rain.  Splash!  splash!  he  went 
into  the  puddles,  throwing  the  water  in  tiny 
sprays  all  over  him. 

The  pretty  yellow  buttercups  out  in  the 
field  were  hanging  their  heads  under  the  sun's 
scorching  rays.  "Oh  dear!"  they  cried,  *•  our 
roots  are  drying  up,  and  the  tiny  baby  buds 
will  surely  wither  if  a  shower  does  not  come." 

The  fr.lled  caps  of  the  daisies,  that  should 
have  been  as  white  as  snow,  were  an  ugly 
brown  color. 

The  dainty  pink  goblets  that  Mr.  Gover 
took  such  pride  in  keeping  full  of  the  richest 
honey  were  almost  empty,  and  poor  Clover 
himself  hung  limp  and  weak,  leaning  against 
a  ragweed  for  support 

Down  came  a  big  raindrop  right  in  a 
buttercup's  heart ;  eagerly  it  drank  the  cool 
liquid.  Faster  and  faster  fell  the  rain.  "How 
lovely !"  cried  the  parched  flowers,  as  they 
raised  their  drooping  heads  and  felt  the  moist- 
ure sinking  into  their  green  leaves. 

"  Pour,  pour !  wish  it  would  pour !"  croaked 
a  fat  little  tree-frog,  who  had  been  hiding 
under  the  shadow  of  a  big  leaf  all  day.  "  My 
coat  is  so  dry  I'm  afraid  it  will  burst  unless 
there  is  a  good  heavy  shower." 

The  sparkling  brook  sang  a  hapry  song 
as  it  danced  over  the  white  pebbles  :  "  How 
fast  I  grow !  If  the  rain  will  only  keep  falling, 
I  will  soon  be  a  river,  and  ships  with  white 
saiU  will  glide  over  my  shining  breast." 

Ah  I  the  rain  had  given  everything  outside 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

I  think  little  Beth  must  have  seen  how 
glad  the  flowers  were,  for  the  thunder-c!ouds 
had  rolled  away  from  her  face ;  it  was  bright 
and  smiling.  "  Grandma,  dear,"  she  said, 
"I'm  so  glad  the  pretty  flowers  have  had 
their  faces  washed  !  The  grass  smells  so  fresh 
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and  sweet,  and  the  birds  are  singing.  I  was 
sorry  when  it  rained,  but  now  I  m  as  happy 
as  I  can  be." 

«*  Yes,"  replied  grandma,  ««the  good  Lord 
knows  best  what  we  need,  and  for  sunshine 
and  rain  we,  too,  will  give  thanks.** 

Surprising  Discoveries 
Elevators  are  not  as  common  all  over  the 
world  as  they  are  with  us.  There  are  still 
many  people  in  the  world  who  have  never 
been  in  an  elevator.  The  other  day  a  rather 
old  German  woman  got  into  an  elevator  in 
an  office  building  in  New  York.  She  looked 
bewildered  as  people  continued  to  crowd  in, 
until  there  was  not  room  to  turn  around. 
The  elevator  started  with  a  jerk.  The  wo- 
man screamed  with  fright,  grasping  the  peo- 
ple on  either  side  of  her  firmly.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  her  understand  that  she  was 
safe  and  could  get  out 

Another  foreign  woman  came  to  a  hotel 
When  she  had  engaged  her  room,  she  was 
conducted  to  the  elevator.  With  an  aston- 
ished expression,  she  stepped  in,  but  imme- 
diately turned  to  leave,  saying  she  would  not 
have  that  room.  She  thought  the  elevator 
was  a  room. 

Two  Little  Neighbors 
Do  you  not  think  it  queer  that  a  tiny 
mouse  should  keep  a  baby  awake  by  singing  ? 
There  is  a  little  baby  living  in  an  apartment 
in  New  York  who  slept  by  day  because 
there  lived  in  the  walls  of  the  same  fiat  a 
little  mou&e  who  gave  concerts.  Nobody 
knew  about  this  mouse,  but  all  supposed  it 
was  a  bird  who  chose  to  sing  at  night  After 
a  time  cake  and  bread  were  nibbled,  and  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
baby,  said ;  "  We  must  get  a  trap ;  we  cannot 
have  food  destroyed  this  way."  The  trap 
was  bought  and  set,  and  the  bait  eaten,  show- 
ing that  the  mouse  got  out  of  the  trap  as 
easily  as  he  got  in.  That  was  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. So  a  new  trap  with  finer  wires  was 
bought  and  baited,  and  a  little  mouse  sat 
happily  in  it  in  the  very  early  morning  sing- 
ing. The  family  were  delighted.  They 
would  gladly  feed  a  singing  mouse.  A  box 
with  plenty  of  room  and  all  the  conveniences 
for  a  musical  mouse,  as  the  trappers  under- 
stood his  needs,  was  provided.  A  piece  of 
carpet  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  one 
cold  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
made  into  a  cozy,  warm  woolen  nest  in  the 
corner  of  the  cage.  Mr.  Mouse  had  spent 
the  intervals  between  singing  his  songs  in 


raveling  his  carpet  to  make  a  bed.  He  will 
not  eat  cheese ;  perhaps  he  thinks  it  is  not 
good  for  his  voice. 

He  seems  quite  happy  in  his  new  home, 
and  is  growing  fast  He  sings  at  night,  and 
in  the  daytime  ii  put  in  the  dark*  At  night 
he  and  ttie  baby  arc  not  close  neighbors. 
He  is  regidarly  fed,  and  does  not  have  to 
nibble  his  neighbors'  food. 

A  Family  Party 
In  New  York  recently  a  most  interesting 
family  party  was  held.  It  was  considered  so 
interesting  that  outsiders  were  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  relatives  to- 
gether. The  family  name  is  Cat,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  branches  they  are  called 
Tiger,  Lion,  Leopard,  Panther,  Lynx,  Ocelot 
These  relatives  came  from  many  places,  one 
even  from  Paris,  to  be  present  at  this  gath- 
ering. The  branch  of  the  family  that  we 
know  as  Cat  is  represented  by  many  beauti- 
ful members,  as  well  as  some  noted  for  ability 
in  many  ways,  such  as  jumpers  and  hunters; 
some  as  giants  and  some  as  midgets.  Alto- 
gether the  family  make  a  fine  showing. 
Some  of  them  are  beautifully  housed  in  bas- 
kets and  have  attendants. 

A  Large  Roast 
The  beef  roasted  for  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land's dinner  is  so  large  that  it  is  put  before 
a  roaring  fire  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  cooks  until  eight  o'clock  at  night  The 
plum  pudding  requires  weeks  of  preparation, 
and  is  divided  into  two  hundred  parts,  or 
puddings.  These  puddings  are  gifts  from 
the  Queen  to  her  relatives  and  friends,  as 
well  as  for  her  own  dinner.  The  mince^meat 
made  for  James  I.  was  so  satisfactory  that 
the  royal  mince-meat  has  been  made  after 
that  rule  ever  since.  Now  the  boar*s  head  is 
on'^  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  an 
English  Christmas  dinner.  Naturally,  at  the 
Queen's  table  the  boar's  head  is  of  the  best 
The  Queen's  cook  discovered  that  a  pig's 
head  cooked  as  the  boar's  head  used  to  be  is 
much  more  delicious  meat  So  the  tusks  are 
taken  from  the  boars'  heads  sent  each  year 
to  the  Queen  by  her  grandson,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  Kmg  of  Saxony,  and 
put  into  the  pig  s  head  served  to  the  Queen — 
always  served  with  all  the  ceremony  attend- 
ing the  ceremony  of  serving  the  boar's  head. 
The  table  of  the  Queen  must  be  a  beautiful 
sight  with  the  lovely  dishes,  and  the  foods 
served  decorated  as  they  were  in  the  older 
time  Christmases- 
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The  Ever-Present  Question 

A  friend  of  mine  had  just  hired  a  general  serv- 
ant, when  that  respected  individual  gravely  in- 
quired :  **  Does  a  girl  have  to  think  here  ?" 

The  employer  gasped  a  terrified  *'  Wha-at  ?** 

**Do  I  have  to  think?"  was  the  stolid  re- 
joinder. 

**  Why,  good  heavens,  of  course  you  have  to 
think  1"  exclaimed  the  now  thoroughly  puzzled 
lady. 

"Then  111  have  to  have  fifty  cents  more  a 
week.  I  always  does  in  places  where  I  thinks," 
said  the  girl,  determinedly. 

Then  it  came  out  that  in  her  vocabulary  the 
verb  ^to  think*'  applied  exclusively  to  meals. 
If  a  mistress  order^  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner,  detail  by  detail,  the  maid  had  no  occasion 
to  **  think."  If  she  were  obliged  to  plan  the 
meaU  herself,  she  wanted  fifty  cents  a  week  for 
the  mental  exertion  t 

Who  could  blame  her  ?  No  one,  upon  consid- 
eration, will  say  that  the  use  of  brains  Ls  not 
worthy  of  compensation  ;  and  the  sooner  employ* 
ers  realize  that  servants  capable  of  **  thinking  " 
are  of  more  value  than  mere  automatons  of  the 
kitchen,  the  sooner  a  better  era  of  domestic 
service  will  come  to  be.  Yet  few  of  us,  like 
Mary  Jane,  would  care  to  lay  our  thoughts  on 
the  bargain  counter  of  life  at  her  piice  1 — Chuago 
ThneS'Herald, 

The  above,  which  may  or  may  not  be  only  a 
newspaper  story,  has  io  it  a  lesson  for  mis* 
tresses.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  abso- 
lutely sane.  On  the  day  upon  which  all  mis- 
tresses demand  servants  who  think,  the 
domestic  servant  problem  will  be  solved.  Mis* 
tresses  who  accept  tmthinking  service,  who 
live  in  a  state  of  chaos,  « letting  things  go,'* 
because  to  enforce  order,  economy,  and  skill 
means  using  the  time,  thought,  and  moral 
force  expended  in  other  directions,  or  else 
not  possessed  by  the  mistress,  make  the 
domestic  problem.  The  money  value  of 
thought  is  appreciated  everywhere  except  in 
household  service.  Here  an  almost  un'form 
price  is  paid  for  service  that  ranks  from  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  skilled.  Neither  the 
skill  of  the  servant  nor  the  amount  of  service 
required  enters  into  the  question  of  wages. 
Cooks  who  are  mere  novices — wasteful,  inert, 
without  any  interest  in  their  work,  who  must 
be  told  the  smallest  details,  and  that  every 
day — receive  the  same  wages  paid  to  a  cook 
who  saves  a  third  of  her  wages  by  her  use  of 
materials.  It  is  the  same  in  every  depart- 
ment of  domestic  service.  Too  many  house- 
keepers, enough  to  put  burdens  on  the  com- 
munity, accept   and    pay  for  service  that 


threatens  the  health  and  peace  of  the  home. 
It  b  this  want  of  executive  ability,  of  knowl- 
edge of  housekeeping,  that  makes  the  domes- 
tic problem. 

The  mistreas  who  makes  a  distinction  in 
her  treatment  of,  and  the  wages  paid,  the 
thinking  and  the  unthinking  servant,  is 
doing  her  part  toward  solving  the  domestic 
problem. 

A  New  Service  t^f  the  Government 
The  village  improvement  societies  and  the 
civic  department  of  the  women *s  clubs  will 
be  interested  in  the  investigations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  now  made  public. 
The  Department  has  been  making  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  best  way  to  utilize 
the  refuse  and  garbage  of  towns  and  cities, 
and  has  been  collecting  information  as  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  all  cities  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  and  over.  The  result  the  Depart- 
ment has  now  published.  The  care  of  the 
streets  and  the  method  of  collecting  and  dis- 
posing of  garbage  and  refuse  are  so  closely 
related  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
home  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  every  intelli- 
gent housekeeper's  duty  to  understand  the  best 
methods  and  co-operate  with  the  authorities 
in  the  care  of  the  refuse  of  her  own  home. 
The  Government  for  years  has  been  the 
active  ally  of  good  housekeeping  to  all  who 
will  use  the  results  of  its  investigations. 

All  interested  in  civic  problems  as  they 
relate  to  the  home  should  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  caring  for  the  refuse  of  a  city. 

Fish  as  an  Article  of  Diet 

We  have  referred  several  times  in  these 
columns  to  the  inestimable  service  this  Gov- 
ernment is  rendering  the  homes  of  this  coun- 
try in  its  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
menting with  raw  food  materials  to  determine 
their  food  value.  Among  the  last  of  t&ese 
investigations  made  public  is  that  of  fish  as 
a  food.  Long  ago  intelligent  people  had 
given  up  the  theory  that  fish  had  peculiar 
value  as  food  for  the  brain.  The  result  of 
the  Government  investigation  conducted  by 
Professor  Langworthy  is  that  fish  has  no 
value  as  a  brain  food,  but  that  it  is  a  valuable 
article  of  diet     Its  value  lies  in  that  "it  fur- 
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nishes  an  economical  source  of  nitrogenous  retarded,  and   the  family  suffer  that  much 

nutrients  and  provides  variety  of  dief    Fish,  moie  in  mind  and  purse.    The  penalty  for 

this  expert  tells  us,  from  clear,  deep,  cold  the  sale  of  adulterated  drugs  is  a  fine  of  fifty 

water  is  better  than  fish  taken  from  shallow,  do  lars.     The  opinion  of  the  experts  is  that 

warm  water,  and  fish  taken  from  a  rocky  or  the  penalty  should  be  greatly  increased.  The 

sandy  bottom  better  than  fish  taken  from  a  sale  of  drugs  should  be  protected  in  every 

muddy  bottom.     Fish    killed    immediately  way.     Phjrsicians  are  roused,  and  the  public 

after  being  taken  from  the  water  is  prefera-  sentiment  will  respond   to  the  demand  for 

ble  to  fish  allowed  to  die  slowly,  either  in  or  legislative  action  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  the 

when  taken  out  of  the  water.   Dr.  Langworthy  fraud  is  understood. 

has  prepared  the  following  menus,  for  a  family  The  effort  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of 

equal  to  four  men  employed   at  moderate  drug  clerks  snould  eater  into  this  effort  to 

manual  labor:  protect  the  public.     It  has  been  proven  that 

BREAKFAST                   ^^^  scrious,  and  in  some  instances  fatal,  results 

Food  Material.        ^^^^-  Protein.  Value.  have  followed  crrors  due  to  Complete  mental 

Lb.  Ox.         Lb.     Calories.  ,                                                               "^ 

Creamed  codfish :  and  physical  exhaustion,  because  of  sixteen, 

Saltcodfish 8          .111          253  ««j  L.^^  -:^u*          u              r                ts,^ 

Milk i    0        .033        325  ^md  even  eighteen,  hours  of  unremitting  at- 

Frour.V.*.*.'.*.*.'.V.* V.y.'.V.**'.".'.       1        .007        ^3  tendance  at  the  prescription  desk. 
Baked  potatoes!  *.*.!!!!!!!!!'.'.!  2    0        !o34        620  The  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  select- 
Butter  !;!;'.*.*.;;;!*.!'.;*/.;;;;!;!       4        !ou2        SSO  Ing  a  druggist  to  prepare  a  physician's  pre- 

^^^^ • ^«        j^      J^  scription — ^indeed,  quite  as  much  care  as  in 

Total J66      3,561  selecting  the  physician. 

DINNER 

Fish'soup.                         ^'^'-  Milk  and  I  s  Dangers 

MUk!!?:.:::::;:::!:;::;:;:::  2    0        ioa        650  ^  member  of  the  Boston  scientific  society 

Butter 1         ^.        220  recently  said  that  it  was  a  blunder  to  demand 

Flour   1          .007          103  ^.        .   ,.               ,        n     •      .i.            i 

(Onion,  salt,  pepper) ..  the  delivery  of  milk  in  the  early  mommg. 

G^n  *A«^. !'";*.:: V.::V.::V.  1   1!        \m      ^m  it  could  be  delivered  fresher  and  in  better 

gfitter.....  .  1%      .001        ^  condition  if  delivered  in  the  afternoon.     He 

Mashed  potatoes. I     8         .025         465  i   .       j    ^i.    .^       i_     i    .  ,        i               .,. 

Bread 6        .036        455  Claimed  that    absolutely  clean  milk    never 

Appte'^pte.*.:;;;;:;:;:;;;;;;*;;:  I    o        m        455  needed  sterUizlng.     U  is  said  that  in  one  of 

«  ^,                         -TTT    -rrr.  the  Western  c;tles  it  was   found   that  fine 

Total .553        5,935  .     ,.         .1.    ^  i.          ^  .      . 

SUPPER  manure  was  in  the  milk  dehvered  m  that  city 

^^tefJ2^\ 1    0        .164        390  ^^  the  rate  of  thirty-two  grains  to  one  hun- 

Yolks  oi  3  eggs 2        .018        204  dred  pounds  of  milk.    The  State  Dairy  Com- 

Butteroroil 3          .002          660  .     .             r*i-    o^   ^      r^t        t                        • 

Milk .........;;......       8        .017        162  missioner  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  says  that 

fv?S?iii;salV.-pepiir;  mii      ^          "        ^^'  ^^^  ^^"*"^  ^^'^  ^*^^  inspection  of  milk  in  that 

tard) State  has  been  greater  this  year  than  ever 

Biscuit I     0           .0S4        1,430  .     ^              ,*               r        j    *u    ^^u                  r 

Butter 4        .002        88L»  before.     It  was  found  that  the  use  of  an 

T«a -         "O^        ^^  antiseptic  from  wood  alcohol,  which  preserved 

Total .350      4,094  the  milk  without  the  use  of  ice,  was  com- 

ToulK^onVmi;::::::      ::         !»      ^im  monly  used  in  that  state.     This  antisepUc IS 

Dr.  Langworthy  urges  the  greatest  care  in  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  children.     This 

selecting  fish,  that  it  shaU  be  fresh  and  sound,  discovery,  and  investigation  as  to  the  extent 

Danger  from  parasites  is  very  slight,  as  they  oi  the  use  of  this  preservative,  resulted  in 

would  be  destroyed  in  cooking.  producing  a  better  grade  of  milk  and  more 

care  in  its  transit  from  dairy  to  customers. 
Prescription  Dangers  The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  is  justice  dane  the  honest  milkman  by  patroniz- 
making  heroic  efforts  at  the  present  time  to  ing  the  roan  who  sells  a  poor,  if  not  danger- 
stop  the  sale  of  adulterated  drugs.  Another  ous,  quality  of  milk,  sometimes  at  a  less  price, 
practice  that  prevails  and  is  fraught  with  but  more  often  at  the  same  price  as  the  pure 
danger  is  that  of  using  substitute  drugs,  article.  Milk  and  water  are  the  two  most 
which  may  be  used  with  far  greater  financial  active  agents  in  carrying  disease  into  the 
returns  to  the  seller  than  the  drugs  ca'led  for  home.  It  behooves  every  home-maker  to  use 
in  the  prescription.  While  the  results  may  the  utmost  intelligence  and  care  over  these 
not  be  fatal,  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  two  important  articles  of  food. 
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The  proposal  that 

*=°X."o,":rTri;:y '•'•  the  Spanish  treaty 

should  be  discussed 
by  the  Senate  in  open  session  was  warmly 
urged  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  but  has  been  defeated  by  a  decisive 
majority.  Nevertheless,  the  public  discus- 
sions of  the  treaty  go  on,  as  the  various 
joint  resolutions  now  before  the  Senate 
furnish  ample  opportunity  for  public  ad- 
dresses covering  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  subject.  The  most  interesting  debate 
last  week  took  place  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
opened  by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  made  a  telling  speech  in  favor 
of  the  unconditional  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Senator  Lodge  took  the  position 
that  the  practical  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  not  the  method  of  governing  the 
proposed  territories,  but  simply  and  solely 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  "  The 
treaty,"  he  maintained,  "  commits  us  to 
no  policy,  to  no  course  of  action  whatever, 
in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  When  that 
treaty  is  ratified,  we  have  full  power,  and 
are  absolutely  free  to  do  with  those  islands 
as  we  please ;  and  the  opposition  to  the 
ratification  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
sentence,  that  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Congress  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  that  power."  The  alterna- 
tives were  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  its  rejection.  If  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
he  believed  that  the  United  States  would 
not  "  attempt  to  incorporate  those  islands 
in  our  body  politic,  or  make  their  inhab- 
itants part  of  our  citizenship,  or  set  their 
labor  alongside  of  ours  or  within  our 
tariff  to  compete  in  any  industry  with 
American  workmen."  If  the  treaty  was 
rejected,  he  believed  that  we  would  there- 
by "  continue  a  state  of  war,"  and  "  re- 
pudiate the  President  before  the  world." 
"  The  President,"  he  continued,  "  cannot 
be  sent  back  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the 


person  of  his  Commissioners,  to  say  to 
Spain  with  bated  breath,  '  I  am  here  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  one-third  of 
the  Senate,  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been 
too  victorious,  that  you  have  yielded  us 
too  much,  and  that  I  am  sorry  I  took  the 
Philippines  from  you.*  I  do  not  think 
that  any  American  President  would  do 
that,  or  that  any  American  would  wish  him 
to."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lodge  urged  that 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  give  us 
power  to  give  "  peace  and  self-government 
to  the  Philippines,"  while  its  rejection 
**  made  these  things  impossible." 


When  Sena- 

Congrets :  Senators  Teller  aod  Hoar   •  j  yv1o#» 

on  Constitutional  LimiUtions        ,    * ,     ^T?^ 

had  finish- 
ed. Senator  Teller  followed  in  a  scholarly 
argument  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  Congress  has  absolute  power  to  govern 
Territories  as  it  will,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  do  not  extend  into 
Territories  until  Congress  so  determines. 
Beginning  with  the  beginning  of  our 
National  history,  he  showed  that  the  trea- 
ties for  the  annexation  of  new  territory, 
and  the  acts  for  the  organization  of  new  ter- 
ritorial governments,  all  contained  clauses 
more  or  less  unnecessary  if  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  effect  without  Congressional 
action.  In  the  case  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  he  pointed  out,  Congress  tempora- 
rily gave  the  President  and  his  appointees 
absolute  control — legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive — over  the  Territories.  When 
Senator  Teller  had  finished  his  argument. 
Senator  Hoar  made  reply  by  admitting 
that  certain  constitutional  rights  could 
be  made  effective  in  Territories  only  when 
Congress  provided  the  necessary  machin- 
ery, but  maintaining  that  there  were  other 
rights  which  Congress  could  not  constitu- 
tionally impair.    The  right  to  vote  and 
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the  right  to  ]ury  trial,  he  said,  had  to  await 
l^slation  providing  for  elections  or  estab- 
lishing courts,  but  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizenship,  the  ri^ts  to  property  and 
liberty,  do  not  require  legislation  or  mech- 
anism to  give  them  effect,  and  Congress 
cannot  abridge  them.  This,  said  Senator 
Hoar,  was  the  point  of  practical  impor- 
tance, "  because,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  imder- 
stand  great  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  affirmed,  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship, so  far  as  they  can  be  enforced 
without  mechanism  to  enforce  them,  be- 
long to  every  person  dwelling  or  born  in 
United  States  territory,  then  these  ten  or 
twelve  million  Philippine  Islanders  not 
only  have  their  children  bom  with  all  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  go  at  their  will,  or  the  will 
of  an  employer,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States."  In  reply  Senator  Teller  admitted 
that  there  were  certain  rights  which  "  the 
legislature  of  a  free  country  is  bound  to 
respect,"  but  that  the  treaty  did  not  make 
the  Filipinos  citizens,  and  that  Congress 
reserved  the  right  to  determine  whether 
they  should  become  citizens  or  not  Sena- 
tor Hoar  then  asked  which  policy  was 
favored  by  those  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty.  Senator  Teller  replied :  "  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  making  those  people  citizens.  I  am  in 
favor  of  treating  them,  not  as  citizens,  but, 
if  you  choose^ — which  is  rather  objection- 
able in  a  republic — as  subjects,  and  that 
we  shall,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  give 
them  all  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  I  know  that  there 
must  be  military  government  for  a  time ; 
but  a  military  government  is  exceedingly 
odious  to  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
treaty  ratified  so  that  military  government 
maybe  ended  as  speedily  as  possible." 


The  same  subject  has 

Congr^l  Th.  Army   ^  ^       ,       discuSSed 

ReorganiMtion  Bill     .     ^v      tt  '..l    -..i- 

m  the  House,  with  the 
Army  Reorganization  Bill  as  the  text 
This  bill,  it  will  be  recalled,  proposed 
to  increase  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  from  25,000  men  to  100,000. 
When  it  came  before  the  House,  it  was 
found  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McClellan,  of 
New  York,  were  a  unit  against  it,  and  that 


many  Republicans  believed  that  it  involved 
the  acceptance  of  the  European  policy  of 
increased  armaments  and  preparation  for 
war  in  place  of  the  American  policy  of 
reduced  armaments  and  preparation  for 
peace.  In  vain  did  the  members  of  the 
Military  Committee  urge  that  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  made  a  small  army  for 
a  Nation  of  seventy  million  people.  The 
opponents  of  increase  pointed  out  that  its 
advocates  did  not  admit  the  desire  for  an 
increased  army  for  the  repression  of  dis- 
content at  home,  and  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  holding  75,000  young  men  in 
camp  life  in  tropical  islands,  imless  it  was 
proposed  to  rule  those  islands  against  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  contemplated  expenditures,  they  de- 
clared, would  make  our  military  expend- 
itures greater  than  those  of  either  France 
or  Germany.  Not  only  did  Democrats 
and  Populists  uige  these  points,  but  sev- 
eral Republicans  openly  revolted  from  the 
leadership  of  their  colleagues  on  the  Mili- 
tary Committee.  Finally  the  Republican 
leaders  consented  to  modify  the  bill  by 
authorizing  the  President,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  keep  as  few  as  50,000  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Bills  leaving  the  most  important 
matters  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
have  become  popular  of  late,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  measure  in  its  amended 
form  will  pass  the  House  by  a  narrow 
majority. 

Several  of  the  speeches 

'^"^dI^u'^'  °'>d«'    o"   *«   Army 

Bill  were  really,  as  has 

been  said,  discussions  of  the  pending 
treaty.  On  the  Democratic  side  it  was 
made  clear  that  while  there  was  absolute 
unity  against  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines, there  were  many  members  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  and  ultimate  Statehood 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  even  Cuba,  if  the  in- 
habitants so  desired.  On  the  Republican 
side,  however,  unexpected  distrust  was 
exhibited  of  the  policy  which  President 
McKinley  is  pursuing.  This  distrust  was 
voiced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  in  a 
speech  which  stirred  the  House  as  n(  hing 
else  has  stirred  it  during  this  session. 
"  If  the  Chief  Executive,"  said  Mr.  John- 
son, **  would  break  his  silence  and  openly 
state  that  he  did  not  propose  to  enslave 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  the  present 
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strained  relations  in  the  islands  would 
cease.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
this  proposed  increase  in  the  standing 
army.  But  this  will  not  be  done."  "  What 
means,"  he  asked, ''  this  hasty  disavowal 
of  Senator  Foraker's  statement  that  the 
Administration  had  no  intention  of  hold- 
ing the  islands  permanentiy  ?  Why  have 
the  President's  Commissioners  demanded 
the  absolute  cession  of  the  islands  instead 
of  demanding  their  evacuation,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Cuba  ?  Why  does  not  Sena- 
tor Davis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate,  agree  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  disavowing  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  hold  the  islands 
permanendy?  These  are  patent  facts 
which  cannot  be  dodged."  Everything 
points  in  one  direction — the  purpose  to 
annex  the  Philippines.  ...  If  William 
McKinley  ever  changes  this  policy,  he  will 
bend  to  the  weight  of  popular  opinion,  to 
which  he  bows,  right  or  wrong."  When 
this  charge  of  vacillation  against  the 
President  called  forth  a  storm  of  Demo- 
cratic applause,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  for 
silence,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  in- 
terjected, "  I  should  imagine  the  gentle- 
man could  tolerate  Democratic  applause." 
To  this  Mr.  Johnson  replied :  "  My  party 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end  with  me,  and 
when  I  believe  my  party  is  wrong,  nothing 
can  make  me  abate  my  independent  con- 
victions." Mr.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  defended 
the  President.  President  McKin ley's  def- 
erence to  public  opinion,  said  Mr.  Dolliver, 
showed  his  likeness  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  President,  he  declared,  represented 
the  people.  When  Mr.  Johnson  asked  if 
the  Administration  believed  in  ^  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Dolliver  replied  that  the  President  was 
"  pressing  steadily  forward  with  the  inex- 
orable course  of  human  events."  When 
Mr.  Johnson  asked  whether  Mr.  Dolliver 
was  in  favor  of  the  forcible  annexation  of 
the  Philippines,  Mr.  Dolliver  replied :  "  I 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  question  be- 
fore the  United  States  Government." 


The  Eaon  Trial  J}"^  ^'\^^^^  Commissary- 

General    Eagan    by  court 

martial,  on  charges  of  conduct  not  becom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  occupied 
three  days  only,  and  a  verdict  was  reached 
by  the  court  aiter  very  brief  deliberation. 


The  verdict  has  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  General 
Eagan  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges; 
if  so,  the  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the 
army  was  inevitable  under  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Eagan's  defense  was  the  claim  that, 
although  his  paper  read  before  the  Army 
Commission  was  violent  and  improper,  the 
provocation  was  great,  and  that  the  charges 
against  him  which  were  implied  in  General 
Miles*s  testimony  had  so  worked  upon  his 
mind  that  he  was  not  responsible  even  for 
action  so  deliberate  as  the  preparation 
of  a  long  typewritten  document.  Several 
witnesses  said  that  General  Eagan  had 
acted  as  if  under  a  great  strain,  that  he 
declared  that  General  Miles  had  destroyed 
his  honor  and  made  him  out  a  murderer 
for  gain,  and  that  the  public  had  been 
made  to  believe  him  a  thief  and  a  scoun- 
drel. How  far  this  excitement  was  justi- 
fied may  be*  judged  by  reading  what  Gen- 
eral Miles  actually  said.  In  the  fullest 
published  account  of  his  evidence  obtain- 
able it  appears  that  after  General  Miles 
had  spoken  of  the  refrigerated  beef  as 
"  embalmed  "  and  stated  that  the  canned 
beef  was  condemned  by  officers  whose 
men  had  to  use  it — statements,  by  the 
way,  which  are  supported  by  reports  from 
sixty-three  officers,  of  more  than  a  dozen 
regiments,  which  have  since  been  laid 
before  the  Commission — he  was  asked  to 
say  by  whom  that  beef  was  fixed  as  an 
army  ration,  and  replied,  "  You'll  have  to 
ask  some  one  here  in  Washington.  You 
had  better  ask  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  Commissary-General.  It  was  sent  as 
food.  If  they  hadn't  taken  that,  they  would 
have  had  to  go  hung^.  If  they  had  sent 
paymasters  down  there,  as  I  asked,  we 
could  have  bought  food,  hwt  they  did  not 
do  that."  Later,  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  reports  about  the  bad  beef  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missary-General, General  Miles  said, "  Re- 
ports were  frequently  sent  in  to  him,  but 
he  seemed  to  insist  that  the  beef  be  used." 
These  were  the  only  direct  references  to 
General  Eagan  in  General  Miles's  testi- 
mony. All  of  General  Eagan's  belief  that 
General  Miles  had  charged  him  with  fraud 
and  murder  was  based  on  remote  infer- 
ences drawn,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  one 
but  himself.  For  the  real  charge  against 
the  War  Department  is  not  one  of  fraud, 
but  of  incompetence.     As  to  the  alleged 
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newspaper  interview  with  General  Miles, 
upon  which  General  Eagan  based  much  of 
his  vulgar  vituperation,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Worthington  (General  Eagan's  own 
counsel)  that  when  the  newspaper  publica- 
tion was  sent  to  General  Miles  with  the 
question,  **  Is  that  interview  correct  ?'*  Gen- 
eral Miles  merely  replied  with  the  remark 
that  he  had  refused  to  be  interviewed. 
What  else  should  he  have  said  ?  Is  the 
General  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  be  publicly  called  a  liar 
by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank,  with  every 
accompaniment  of  abuse  and  foul  epithet, 
because  a  sensational  paper  has  put  words 
in  his  mouth  ?  The  whole  deplorable  in- 
cident ended  by  this  court  martial  shows 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  personal, 
but  that  radical  faults  of  organization  and 
administration  demand  a  radical  remedy. 

Senatorial  Election,    ^ast    week    Senatorial 

elections  were  accom- 
plished in  the  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  Mon- 
tana, but  the  deadlocks  still  continued  in 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska, Utah,  Washington,  and  California. 
In  New  Jersey  John  Kean,  a  Republican 
banker  and  operator  in  municipal  fran- 
chises, succeeds  Senator  Smith,  a  Democrat. 
In  West  Virginia  N.  B.  Scott,  a  Republi- 
can manufacturer,  succeeds  Senator  Faulk- 
ner, a  Democrat  In  Texas  ex-Governor 
Culberson,  a  Silver  Democrat  who  favors 
the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
whenever  these  islands  desire  annexation, 
succeeds  Senator  Mills,  whose  vacillations 
on  the  silver  question  made  the  opposition 
to  his  retirement  even  less  than  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  election  six  years  ago.  In 
Nevada  the  re-elected  Senator  Stewart 
is  chosen  this  year  as  a  member  of  the 
"  Silver  "  party  instead  of  the  "  Republi- 
can." This  party,  it  should  be  said,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Populist 
party  except  silver.  The  Nevada  Popu- 
lists generally  regard  Senator  Stewart  as 
a  railroad  appointee.  In  Montana  W.  A. 
Clarke,  the  Democrat  who  succeeds  Sena- 
tor Mantle,  Silver  Republican,  is  a  million- 
aire banker  and  mine-owner.  In  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  the  week  has  brought 
no  news,  except  that  the  confident  predic- 
tions of  some  of  the  Quay  leaders  have 
not  been  fulfilled.    An  attempt  to  create 


a  rupture  between  the  independent  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats  by  a  resolution 
indorsing  President  McKinley^s  attitude 
toward  the  treaty  was  defeated  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  opposing  a 
policy  of  forcible  annexation.  In  Montana 
and  California  the  charges  of  corruption 
have  become  more  definite  and  convinc- 
ing. In  Montana  the  grand  jury  to  which 
they  were  referred  reported  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  indictment,  but  that 
money  had  without  doubt  been  used.  In 
California  the  investigating  committee 
appointed  has  reported  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  pledged  his  support  to  two  of  the 
Senatorial  candidates  to  secure  his  present 
office,  but  had  previously  bound  himself 
to  vote  for  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  by  receiving 
money  from  Mr.  Grant's  managers. 

The  Robert.  ca.e     Resolutions    protesting 

against  the  seating  in 
Congress  of  Representative  Roberts,  the 
Utah  polygamist,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislatures  of  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  A  petition  is  being  extensively 
circulated,  issued  by  a  Union  Ministers' 
Meeting  of  Cleveland  and  by  the  Cleveland 
Presbytery,  urging  that  Congress  refuse 
to  seat  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  grounds  that 
he  is  a  high  member  in  and  an  instrument 
of  the  Mormon  priesthood ;  that  he  is  a  self- 
confessed  polygamist ;  that  '*  it  is  almost 
beyond  doubt  that  he  is  sent  to  Congress 
as  an  overt  act  of  covenant-breaking  and 
defiance  against  the  United  States  by  the 
Mormon  leaders ;"  that  "  if  Mr.  Roberts 
is  seated,  it  will  be  taken  by  Mormonism 
as  a  great  victory  over  Congress,  a  notice 
that  Mormon  political  methods  and  social 
scandal  are  safe  from  National  interfer- 
ence ;"  and  that  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  because  he  has  never  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  amnesty 
proclamations  by  which  alone  the  ix)lyga- 
mists  can  again  become  citizens.  Of  these 
reasons  only  the  second  and  last  appear 
to  us  adequate  grounds  for  asking  Con- 
gress to  refuse  to  receive  Mr.  Roberts. 
That  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
priesthood  is  no  more  a  constitutional 
ground  for  refusing  him  a  seat  than  if  he 
were  a  member  of  a  Dutch  Synod  or  a 
Congregational  Association;  that  he  is 
sent  as  an  act  of  defiance  against  the 
United  States  is  at  most  a  deduction,  and 
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the  defiance  has  assumed  no  treasonable 
form  nor  issued  in  any  overt  act ;  and  the 
anticipated  conclusion  of  the  Mormons 
that  the  seating  of  Mr.  Roberts  would  be 
regarded  as  evidence  "  that  Mormon  politi- 
cal  methods  and  social  scandal  are  safe  from 
National  interference  "  would  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  just  one,  since  Congress  has  not 
any  right  to  mterfere  with  political  methods 
and  social  scandals  in  an  independent 
State,  if  they  do  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  petition 
would  be  stronger  with  thoughtful  men  if 
these  clauses  had  been  omitted  from  it 


Wb.t  can  Be  Done  'The  true  grounds  for 

refusmg  to  seat  Mr. 
Roberts  are  that  he  is  a  self-confessed 
p>olygamist,  and  as  such  is  living  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  which  he  desires  to  represent,  and  that 
he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  has  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amnesty  proclamations  of 
January,  1893,  and  September,  1894.  If 
the  facts  are  as  stated,  the  second  reason 
seems  to  us  quite  conclusive.  There  is 
possible  room  for  question  as  to  the  first  of 
the  reasons.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Congress  can  only  judge  whether  the  Rep- 
resentative is  elected;  though  it  may  after- 
wards, by  a  two-thirds  vote,  turn  him  out 
of  the  House  for  immorality  of  character. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  very  clear  that 
Congress  has  a  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  ought  to  exercise  that  right  in 
this  case,  to  exclude  from  its  halls  a 
man  who  assumes  to  represent  a  State 
while  he  is  notoriously  and  openly  vio- 
lating both  its  laws  and  the  provisions  of 
its  Constitution.  If,  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Civil  War,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  had  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative who  avowed  it  to  be  his  purpose 
to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  we  cannot  doubt  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  have  refused  him  a  seat  in  its  halls 
with  his  subsequent  increased  ability  to 
work  for  the  overthro^v  of  the  Union.  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  has  a  right  to  re- 
fuse a  seat  in  its  halls  to  one  who  openly 
disregards  State  and  Federal  laws,  and  will 

use  the  political  advantage  which  the  seat 
gives  him  to  nullify  State  and  Federal 
Uws.  While  the  case  of  John  Wilkes, 
brought  before  the  English  Parliament  in 


the  last  century,  and  the  case  of  Charles 
Bradlaugh  in  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, are  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  while  both  men  were  at  first 
refused  seats  which  they  finally  obtained, 
so  far  as  the  action  ot  an  English  Parlia- 
ment throws  any  light  on  the  rights  of  an 
American  House  of  Representatives,  it 
indicates  a  considerable  discretionary 
power  invested  in  the  legislative  body  in 
determining  the  question  whom  it  will  admit 
and  to  whom  it  will  refuse  admission. 

Very  littie  news  from  Manila 

last  week.  A  censorship  of 
the  cable  has  been  established  at  Manila, 
and  of  the  Government  despatches  re- 
ceived at  Washington  only  the  general 
tenor  is  known  ;  that  tenor  is  hopeful ;  a 
clash  of  arms  between  the  insurgents  and 
our  troops  has  not  taken  place,  and,  al- 
though the  situation  is  still  critical,  it  is 
improving,  and  the  excitement  is  in  a 
measure  subsiding.  Further  reinforce- 
ments for  General  Otis  will  sail  very  soon 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  while 
about  three  thousand  men  are  now  on  the 
way.  In  Washington  a  report  has  been  cur- 
rent that  a  despatch  had  been  intercepted 
sent  by  Agoncillo  to  the  insurgent  leaders, 
in  which  it  was  intimated  that  if  the  latter 
wanted  independence  they  would  better 
begin  fighting  before  American  reinforce- 
ments arrive.  Agoncillo  emphatically  de- 
nies that  he  has  given  any  such  advice,  and 
the  talk  of  arresting  him  as  a  spy  seems 
to  have  no  foundation.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  week  Agoncillo  left  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  protest  against 
armed  interference  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Filipino  insurgent  forces.  He 
asserts  that  the  Philippines  are  in  a  state 
of  order,  possessing  a  government  satis- 
factory to  their  inhabitants,  and  without 
an  enemy  within  their  borders  offering 
any  resistance  to  its  operations,  and  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  He  adds :  "  As 
the  representative  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  a  believer  in  the  humanity 
of  the  American  people,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  America  has  designs  on  die 
Philippines." In  Cuba  the  former  lead- 
ers of  the  insurgents  are  very  strongly 
urging  that  the  Cuban  soldiers  be  paid  at 
once  by  the  United  States,  and  the  sum 
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spent  be  made  a  charge  against  the  Cuban 
future  debt  It  is  said  that  the  towns 
and  cities  would  almost  unanimously  agree 
to  accept  such  a  charge,  and  that  it  is  for 
the  honor  of  Cuba  that  the  soldiers  who 
fought  against  Spain  for  three  years,  and 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  brought  about 
the  release  of  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule, 
should  be  paid.  Our  Government  seems 
inclined  to  carry  out  this  desire  if  a  just 
and  reasonable  way  can  be  found. 


The  death  of  Mr.  John 

'^***  ^IKr'**""'    Russell    Young    throws 
^  upon  President  McKin- 

ley  an  important  responsibility.  Mr. 
Young's  appointment  as  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress was  not  in  the  line  of  the  highest 
bestowal  Of  gre^t  public  positions.  Mr. 
Young's  accomplishments  were  many,  and 
his  ability  in  various  directions  was  so 
widely  recognized  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  comment  adversely 
upon  his  selection  for  the  position  of  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.  That  position  de- 
mands, however,  not  only  general  ability, 
but  special  training ;  it  is  a  place  for  an 
expert  of  the  first  rank — a  librarian  edu- 
cated for  his  work,  and  with  a  large  ex- 
perience behind  him.  The  Congressional 
Librar>'  has  been  nobly  housed ;  it  is  a 
vast  collection  of  books ;  it  is  a  National 
institution,  the  resources  of  which  are 
already  so  great  that  they  can  be  prop- 
erly disposed  and  made  accessible  only 
by  the  highest  kind  of  professional  in- 
telligence, while  its  uses  are  capable 
of  indefinite  extension  and  development 
The  country  expects  the  President  to 
select  Mr.  Young's  successor  on  the  ground 
of  professional  competency  for  the  position. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  well  says  that 
it  is  time  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  well- 
matured  plan  for  the  permanent  adminis- 
tration of  the  Library.  The  suggestion 
that  the  Library  should  be  governed,  like 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  a  Board  of 
Regents,  composed  in  part  of  public  offi- 
cials and  in  part  of  citizens,  and  that  this 
Board  should  choose  a  librarian,  and,  upon 
his  nomination,  his  chief  assistants  and 
principal  subordinates,  has  been  cordially 
received  by  many  leading  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Such  an  administration 
of  the  Library  would  remove  it  entirely 


from  the  sphere  of  political  influence,  in 
which  it  does  not  belong,  and  would  tend 
to  the  development  of  the  Library  along 
the  highest  lines  of  library  policy.  The 
Library  has  outgrown,  Dr.  Buder  tells  us, 
the  provisions  which  now  exist  for  its 
control.  It  is  too  great  an  organization 
to  be  hampered  by  an  inadequate  method 
of  government ;  the  time  is  ripe  to  give  it 
proper  organization,  to  remove  it  perma- 
nently from  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  to 
establish  it  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific 
foundation. 


The  Prison  Congress 


Stricken  and  sore  after 


the  Civil  War,  the  State 
of  Louisiana  found  no  way  to  disp>ose  of 
her  criminals  save  through  the  horrible 
lease  system,  a  system  so  thoroughly 
scourged  by  Mr.  George  W.  Cable.  When 
Mr.  Cable's  first  powerful  arraignment 
of  that  uneconomic  and  cruel  method 
appeared  some  years  ago,  there  was  great 
resentment.  To-day  in  his  own  city  his 
words  are  quoted  approvingly,  and  the 
reformers  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  sweeping  that 
curse  forever  from  Louisiana  was  their 
distinguished  fellow-citizen.  But  proba- 
bly the  most  active  aid  in  securing  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  declares 
that  after  1901  no  convict  in  Louisiana 
shall  ever  be  leased  or  hired,  was  furnished 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  held  in  New  Orleans 
two  years  ago.  Seed  was  then  sown  which 
grew  and  matured  in  that  region  with 
almost  tropic  rapidity,  and  the  result  is 
bringing  immense  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  The  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  which  has 
just  been  held  in  New  Orleans,  was  a  third 
significant  step  in  the  progress  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  Louisiana  Prison  Association 
is  a  well-organized  body,  made  up  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  in  the  Hebrew,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  Churches,  who 
work  together  in  harmony.  This  in  itself 
is  occasion  for  congratulation.  President 
Oilman  prophesied,  two  years  ago,  that  if 
such  an  organization  could  be  effected  it 
would  help  to  bring  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  Prison  Congress  just  held 
was  a  realization  of  that  prophecy  so  far 
as  it  went.     Twelve  States  were  repre- 
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sented  by  more  than  fifty  persons  who 
came  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings.  There  was  no 
allusion  to  sectional  differences,  but  all 
worked  in  the  utmost  harmony.  Mr. 
Michel  H^^ann,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  prison  work  there,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded when  he  said  on  the  closing  night : 
**  Men  and  women  all  the  way  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California,  men  and  women 
of  different  political  opinions  and  of  differ- 
ent religious  beliefs,  have  come  to  help  us 
in  our  work ;  shall  we  not  shake  hands 
and  part  with  good  heart  and  courage  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Spanish  war  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  unite  the 
North  and  South,  the  East  and  the  West ; 
but  I  believe  this  beats  the  Spanish  war." 
A  new  parish  prison  was  visited  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  Northern  visitors, 
and  plans  for  a  new  city  jail  were  exhibited, 
and  criticisms  and  suggestions  earnestly 
solicited.  Pleas  were  made  for  reforma- 
tories for  youth  and  women,  none  more 
sincere  than  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  South,  whose  hospitality  to  new  ideas 
is  as  warm  as  their  unfeigned  hospitality 
in  their  charming  homes.  With  improved 
sewerage,  a  good  water  supply,  and  re- 
paved  streets  in  the  material  world,  and 
with  her  kindergartens  for  whites  and  for 
blacks,  and  improved  methods  of  dealing 
with  her  dependent  and  delinquent  classes, 
New  Orleans  will  soon  take  her  place 
among  the  most  attractive  cities  of  the 
land. 


The  memorial  of  the 

n^Z^T^^Uu.    New    York     Rapid 

Transit  Commission 
to  the  State  Legislature  revives  the  hopes 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  great  public  work  in  contempla- 
tion. The  Commission  is  now  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  the  indebtedness  of  New 
York  City  is  only  $2,000,000  less  than 
the  maximum  permitted  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution. To  avoid  this  embarrassment, 
three  courses  are  suggested  :  (1)  To  wait 
until  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  city 
is  sufficiently  increased  by  the  reduction  of 
its  present  debt  or  the  increase  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate ;  (2)  to 
obtain  legislative  authority  to  issue  the 
bonds  of  the  County  of  New  York,  which 
has  now  a  small  indebtedness,  and  might. 


like  the  city,  assume  a  debt  up  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  it  contains;  (3)  to  obtain  legis- 
lative authority  to  offer  the  franchise  of 
the  proposed  railway  to  private  enterprise. 
The  first  course,  says  the  Commission, 
involves  less  delay  than  would  appear 
upon  the  surface.  The  new  assessments 
of  the  present  year  add  $42 1 ,000,000  to 
the  valuation  of  the  city's  real  estate,  and 
therefore  promise  to  add  about  $42,000,- 
000  to  the  debt  which  the  city  may  con- 
stitutionally assume.  Furthermore,  the 
city's  sinking  fund  is  acciunulating  so 
rapidly  as  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
each  year  of  $12,000,000  worth  of  the 
present  bonds,  while  the  new  road  might 
be  built  in  three  years  by  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  of  bonds  each  year.  Never- 
theless, the  Commission  believes  that 
there  are  many  uncertainties  about  this 
course,  and  that  its  powers  should  be 
enlarged  to  avoid  possible  delays.  The 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  bonds  of  the  County  of  New  Yorfe 
is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  opposed 
by  Comptroller  Coler,  who  is  ex  officio 
one  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
points  out  that  the  proposed  addition  to 
the  debt  of  the  county  is  purely  nominal, 
since  the  law  provides  that  the  road  can- 
not be  constructed  unless  it  can  be  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  at  a  rental  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
create  a  sinking  fund  for  their  retirement 
Regarding  the  third  course  open  to  the 
city — the  construction  of  the  road  by  pri- 
vate capital — the  Commission  points  out 
that  no  private  corporation  is  likely  to  bind 
itself  to  construct  a  system  unless  it  is 
given  a  perpetual  charter.  If  the  city 
grants  such  a  charter,  it  not  only  reverses 
the  policy  adopted  by  its  voters  regarding 
the  underground  system,  but  also  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  provision  of  its  charter 
limiting  franchise  grants  to  twenty-five 
years.  "  Quite  apart  from  these  consider- 
ations," says  the  Commission,  "  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  the  certain  growth  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation will  so  increase  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  such  a  road  that  its  value  will  be  far 
greater  than  its  original  cost  The  effect 
of  permitting  construction  by  private  capi- 
tal would,  therefore,  be  to  surrender  to 
individuals  an  asset  which  might  be  made 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  property  of  the 
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people  of  the  whole  city.  The  former  city 
of  New  York,  in  its  ownership  of  markets 
and  docks,  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of  pur- 
suing the  plan  of  municipal  ownership." 


The  Smoke  Nuisaace 


The  Outlook  has  re- 
ceived during  the  past 
few  weeks,  from  a  number  of  its  readers, 
reports  of  the  prosecutions  of  offenders 
in  various  localities  against  regulations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  soft  coal,  or  com- 
pelling the  use  of  smoke-consumers. 
These  various  reports  show  that  public 
attention  is  being  called  to  the  smoke 
nuisance,  and  that  there  are  practical 
ways  of  dealing  with  that  nuisance,  espe- 
cially in  its  initial  stages.  The  Outlook 
has  called  attention  to  the  g^oup  of  chim- 
neys pouring  out  black  smoke  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  harbor  and  at  one  or 
two  localities  in  the  city.  The  number 
of  chimneys  which  are  defiling  the  sky  of 
the  metropolis  from  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
the  harbor  .is  increasing;  and  the  Health 
Board  of  that  city  is  apparently  failing  to 
do  its  duty  in  the  matter.  This  Board, 
it  is  alleged,  has  failed  to  discover  vio- 
lators of  the  smoke  ordinance  and  to 
secure  evidence  against  them.  Mr.  TuUy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Society,  has,  by  formal  communication, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment of  Brooklyn  to  the  many  com- 
plaints which  are  being  made  in  regard 
to  the  burning  of  soft  coal  in  large  estab- 
lishments— a,  consumption  which  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  and  which  has  already 
become  offensive.  Mr.  TuUy  recalls  the 
fact  that  this  is  in  violation  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of 
the  Borough  has  a  right  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  has  the  organization  at  his  com- 
mand to  prosecute  lawbreakers.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Sanitary  Department  has 
made  many  promises  that  this  nuisance 
should  be  abated,  but  that  heretofore  these 
promises  have  not  been  kept.  The  Sani- 
tary Department  may  have  a  proper  de- 
fense to  make,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  group  of  private  citizens  is  awake 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  clear  skies 
and  fresh  air  in  the  affiliated  cities.  So 
soon  as  public  action  becomes  general, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  securing 
the  enforcement  of  ordinances  and  regu- 
lations. 


Th«  The    New     York 

State  Factory  loapector'i    State  Factory   In- 

Report :  Qartnent- Worker,  spector,  in  his  an- 
nual report  just  issued,  states  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  workers  employed  in  ail 
the  industries  of  this  State  are  garment- 
makers;  they  number  103,544  persons,  of 
whom  47,004  are  women,  57,540  are 
men.  The  Inspector  states  that  of  this 
number  the  custom  workers  are  an  insig- 
nificant fraction.  Of  the  entire  number 
engaged  in  this  industry,  83,004  live  in 
the  consolidated  city  of  New  York.  Of 
the  entire  number  employed,  1,219  are 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  this  industry  pro- 
vide, as  is  shown,  for  the  employment  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  people,  prov- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  State.  While  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  workers  live,  the  need  of 
more  inspectors  is  urgent  The  report 
says: 

The  main  danger  to  the  public  comes  from 
filth  and  disease.  .  .  .  Under  existing  condi- 
tions we  can  reach  and  regularly  inspect  places 
of  this  character  only  once  in  me  year,  except 
in  cases  where  complaint  is  made,  and  then 
only  the  place  complained  of  is  revisited. 
Constant  attention,  frequent  visiting,  watching, 
and  prodding,  are  necessary  to  force  those  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  reaay-made  clothing  to 
understand  and  fully  realize  just  what  is  meant 
by  the  American  iaea  of  cleanliness  of  work- 
shop and  person.  The  Department  ne«ls 
more  inspectors  to  properly  enforce  the  tene- 
ment-house inspection  law. 

A  change  must  be  made  in  the  law  so  as 
to  increase  the  facilities  and  the  authority 
of  the  Department,  that  it  may  prevent 
many  of  the  evils  which  it  is  now  engaged  in 
trying  to  abolish.  The  Statutory  Revision 
Commission  is  now  engaged  in  correcting^ 
a  bill  drawn  by  the  Inspector.  This  bill 
embodies  the  best  features  of  the  law 
found  so  effective  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor  Inspection.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  classification  and  licensing  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  all  buildings 
erected  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Child  Labor      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^P^^    '^ 

lating  to  the  emplo3rment  of 
children  under  sixteen  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  greater  protection  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  The  law  regulating 
their  employment  in  workshops  is  weU 
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enforced,  only  nine  illiterates  having^  been 
found  in  the  clothing  industry.  The  total 
number  of  children  employed  in  the  State 
is  13,086,  an  increase  over  last  year,  but  al- 
most wholly  outside  of  New  York  City ;  and 
of  the  increase  of  2,1 12,  1,581  are  in  other 
industries  than  the  clothing  trade.  The 
Insjjector  urges  more  stringent  laws  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  in,  on, 
or  about  dangerous  machinery.  The  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  superintendents 
of  schools  throughout  the  State  and  the 
factory  inspectors  has  resulted  in  a  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  and 
the  compulsory  education  laws.  The 
report  deplores  the  fact  that,  because  of 
local  influence,  the  mercantile  labor  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  is 
almost  a  dead  letter.  This  law  is  admin- 
istered under  the  Health  Department, 
whose  efficiency  and  activities  have  been 
very  greaUy  restricted  in  New  York  through 
lack  of  funds  to  provide  inspectors  for 
mercantile  establishments.  The  Inspec- 
tor asks  for  greater  authority  for  the  De- 
partment in  the  inspection  of  boilers  and 
the  licensing  of  the  men  in  charge — au- 
thority now  given  to  the  same  department 
in  Massachusetts.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  boilers  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  neither  insured  nor  inspected 
— a  great  and  wholly  unnecessary  risk  to 
human  life. 


The  Outlook  in  Paris 


Two  new  occasions  of 
disturbance  have  made 
their  contribution  during  the  past  week  to 
the  general  complexity  and  perplexity  of 
the  Dreyfus  case.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  trial  of  the  case  brought  by  the  widow 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  some  time  ago,  after  a  con- 
fession of  forgery,  against  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  is  also  an 
editor,  for  libeling  the  dead  officer  by 
calling  him  a  traitor.  The  counsel  for 
the  accused  deputy  and  editor  was  proba- 
bly justified  in  declaring  that  the  suit  was 
the  work  of  a  political  party,  and  was  a 
desperate  attempt  to  influence  the  verdict 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  A  much  more 
serious  cause  of  disturbance,  however, 
was  the  action  of  the  Cabinet,  which  on 
Monday  of  this  week  submitted  a  bill  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  providing  that 
cases  of  trial  revisions  shall  be  brought 


before  the  united  sections  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Dreyfus  revision  is  being  conducted 
by  the  criminal  section  of  the  Court ;  and 
that  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  the  President  of 
the  civil  section,  recently  resigned,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  attack  his  associates. 
Reciting  this  extraordinary  bit  of  recent 
histor>',  the  preamble  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Cabinet  declares,  it  is  reported,  that 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  intrust  the  judgment 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair  to  the  criminal  sec- 
tion alone.  This  unexpected  interference 
by  the  Government  with  the  trial  of  the 
cause  now  pending  before  the  criminal 
section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  inter- 
preted as  foreshadowing  a  decision  favor- 
able to  Dreyfus,  and  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet  to  prevent  such  a 
conclusion  of  the  case.  There  would 
seem  to  be,  at  this  distance,  and  with  such 
information  as  has  come  to  hand,  no  other 
possible  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the 
Government.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  in  justice  to  the  Cabinet,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  their 
action  is  very  limited,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defense. 
If  the  Ministers  are  not  proceeding  on 
broad  grounds  of  public  policy,  but  are 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice,  they  are  inflicting  a  very  serious 
blow  upon  the  honor  and  prestige  of 
France.  After  many  months  of  the  most 
courageous  agitation,  the  conscience  of 
France  has  made  itself  heard  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  good  prospect  of  a  straight 
course  out  of  the  jungle  of  deceit  and 
chicanery  in  which  the  secret  of  the  Drey- 
fus matter  has  been  hidden.  France  can 
never  be  respected  abroad,  nor  respect  her- 
self, until  she  has  gotten  to  the  bottom  of 
this  matter.  It  has  become  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  between  the  best  and  the 
worst  elements  in  the  French  State.  If 
the  Government  has  decided  to  throw  its 
influence  with  those  who  are  determined 
to  keep  up  the  farce,  it  has  signed  its  own 
death-warrant ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  even 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  truth  will  out 
While  such  a  core  of  corruption  exists,  no 
State  can  live  a  normal  life.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  France  may  rid  herself 
of  this  terrible  core  of  disease  without  the 
surgery  of  revolution.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  proposal  of  the  Government  is 
in  itself  revolutionary. 
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inddtnu  in  PTi.    I«  Connection  with  the 

report  of  the  authonzed 
expression  of  the  policy  of  Prince  Victor 
Bonaparte  which  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns last  week,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  by  a  significant  coincidence,  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  declaration  was  accom- 
panied in  Paris  by  the  hawking  of  biog- 
raphies of  Napoleon  in  the  streets,  by  a 
sudden  demand  for  photographs  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  and  by  the  production 
of  a  play  glorifying  the  Bonaparte  tradi- 
tion. This  play,  says  the  London  "  Spec- 
tator," which  reports  these  facts,  was  rap- 
turously cheered  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  audience.  On  Friday  night  of  last 
week  there  was  another  Bonapartist  dem- 
onstration in  a  theater,  which  bore  evidence 
of  careful  preparation.  Such  manifesta 
tions  as  these  in  Paris  may  mean  much  or 
littie.  If  there  were  any  reality  in  the 
Bonaparte  tradition,  they  would  mean 
much ;  but  that  tradition  has  been  so  ter- 
ribly tarnished  that  it  has  almost  lost  its  old 
spell,  even  for  Frenchmen  of  the  mercurial 
type.  The  astounding  insolence  of  the 
army,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  popular 
idolatry,  was  illustrated  anew  not  long  ago, 
when  the  fact  came  to  light  that  General 
Zurlinden,  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris, 
had  ordered  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
gendarmes  who  protect  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation to  send  him  a  daily  report  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Judges.  This  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  bits  of  contem- 
porary history  in  France ,  it  is  a  piece  of 
impudence  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  very  unusual  circumstances  in 
which  the  French  people  find  themselves. 


Bngland  and  France 


It  is  to  be  noted  as  one 


of  the  auspicious  signs 
of  the  times  that  the  tension  between  Eng- 
land and  France  has  also  been  sensibly 
diminished,  and  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing, especially  among  the  English  Liberals, 
that  if  France  is  to  make  concessions, 
England  must  also  make  them.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  are  working  together  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  settlement  of  all 
open  questions  between  the  two  nations. 
These  questions  relate  chiefly  to  the  old 
French  rights  in  Newfoundland  and  to 
the  French  claims  in  Central  Africa.  In 
regard  to  both  these  claims  the  French 


are  showing  a  very  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
are  evoking  the  same  spirit  in  England. 
The  suggestion  has  frequently  been  made 
of  late  in  the  latter  country  that  the  retire- 
ment of  France  from  the  Nile  Valley 
should  be  met  by  a  recognition  of  her 
claims  to  certain  territories  in  the  Congo 
region,  and  that  the  surrender  of  French 
rights  in  Newfoundland  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  generous  monetary  compen- 
sation. It  is  true  of  nations  as  of  men 
that  frankness,  conciliation,  and  fairness 
of  temper  evoke  kindred  qualities  in  an 
antagonist,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  justice  is  to  present  claims  and 
press  them  in  a  spirit  of  justice. 


The  Czar's  proposal  for 

"  Peace  Conference  "  is 
evidendy  making  a  deep  impression  in 
England,  and  has  exerted  a  most  benefi- 
cent influence  throughout  Europe.  Even 
those  who  regard  the  Czar's  programme 
as  entirely  impracticable  are  forced  to 
consider  the  question  seriously  when  the 
greatest  war-lord  in  Christendom  deliber- 
ately suggests  the  beginning  of  disarma- 
ment If  the  peoples  of  Europe  could  be 
reached,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
bring  influences  to  bear  on  the  different 
Governments  which  would  compel  hospi- 
tality toward  the  Czar's  suggestion.  In 
England,  where  public  opinion  is  better 
informed  and  finds  more  ready  expression 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  not 
only  has  something  like  a  concerted  at- 
tempt been  made  to  re-enforce  the  Czar's 
attitude  with  an  expression  of  the  best 
English  opinion,  but  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  lessening  of  the  strain  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  a  disposition  to 
secure  a  working  agreement  England 
and  Russia  have  been  facing  each  other 
so  long  in  the  Far  East  that  suspicion  and 
jealousy  have  come  to  surround  the  move- 
ments of  both  Governments.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  English  in  China  are  not  en- 
tirely altruistic ;  but  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  there  is  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and- that 
a  clear  agreement  upon  the  relative  claims 
of  the  two  countries  would  be  far  better 
than  the  series  of  alternate  dif^omatic 
sorties  and  surprises  which  have  charac- 
terized the  last  few  years.     The  English 
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libends,  especially,  through  such  lead- 
ers  as  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  is  to  be  their  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  policy  of  frankness  and 
conciliation  with  Russia,  and  to  the 
strongest  support  in  a  practical  way  which 
England  can  give  to  the  Czar's  project  in 
the  direction  of  peace.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling,  not  only  in  favor  of  checking 
the  growth  of  armaments,  and,  if  possible, 
of  reducing  them,  but  also  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  international  tribunal  which  should 
at  least  prevent  the  precipitation  of  war  by 
outbursts  of  passion  between  the  different 
countries,  a  tribunal  which  should  give 
time  for  second  thought 

Extend  Local  Option 

It  is  reported  that  Senator  Raines,  of 
this  State,  is  proposing  to  amend  the  so- 
called  Raines  Law  by  abolishing  the  priv- 
ilege which  that  law  now  gives  to  hotels  to 
sell  intoxicants  on  Simday,  and  thus  pro- 
hibiting all  sales  of  intoxicants  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  and  under  all  circumstances. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  permission  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  fraud,  false  pretense, 
and  flagrant  vice.  Liquor-shops  that  were 
not  hotels  have  put  up  beds  enough  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  and 
make  themselves  into  bogus  hotels,  and 
then,  having  the  equipment,  have  used  it 
for  vicious  purposes,  since  there  were  no 
Intimate  purposes  for  which  it  could  be 
used.  Thus  hotel,  saloon,  and  house  of 
prostitution  have  become  synonymous 
terms  in  some  sections  of  our  great  cities ; 
and  the  law  itself,  by  a  perfectly  natural 
process,  has  become  equally  hated  by  law- 
breakers and  law-observers. 

But  we  think  that  Mr.  Raines  will  make 
a  mistake  if  he  proposes,  and  the  Legis- 
lature will  make  a  mistake  if  it  adopts,  the 
amendment  which  is  attributed  to  him. 
What  the  Legislature  should  do  is  to  ex- 
tend, not  the  Sunday  lec:islation,  but  the 
principle  of  local  option.  The  present  law 
allows  the  people  of  the  rural  towns  to 
vote  against  any  sale  of  intoxicants  in  their 
township.  The  same  privilege  should  be 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  cities,  and  it 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
vote  on  the  question  whether  intoxicants 
may  be  sold  on  Sunday  or  not     There 


are  a  great  many  people  in  our  cities  who 
do  not  approve  of  the  open  saloon,  but 
who  also  do  not  approve  of  having  the 
saloon  closed  by  a  vote  of  country  dis- 
tricts whose  inhabitants  know  little  about 
city  conditions  and  care  less.  There  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  do  not  believe  in 
Sunday  sale  of  liquor,  vho  still  less  believe 
in  having  St  Lawrence  County  determine 
whether  the  people  of  New  York  County 
may  buy  beer  on  Sundays.  They  disap- 
prove of  drunkenness  or  even  of  drinking, 
but  they  resent  interference  by  foreign 
communities  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  local  affairs.  The  method  which  has 
been  pursued  of  enforcing  on  the  cities 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  has  not  only 
solidified  the  vote  of  all  the  saloon-keepers, 
and  added  to  it  the  vote  of  all  the  drink- 
ers, but  has  also  considerably  increased 
the  soKralled  saloon  vote  by  the  vote 
of  men  who  are  neither  drinkers  nor 
saloon-keepers,  but  who  believe  in  local 
liberty.  It  is  always  wise,  in  the  conduct 
of  any  cause,  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
will  unite  its  friends  and  divide  its  ene- 
mies. In  the  temperance  cause  a  policy 
has  been  too  often  pursued  which  has 
divided  the  friends  and  united  the  enemies. 
What  we  want  in  New  York  State  is  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  local  option. 
Permission  should  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  smaller  cities,  and,  in  the  larger 
cities,  to  the  people  of  each  ward  or  election 
district,  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  Shall  liquor  be  sold  not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  ? 

2.  Shall  liquor  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises  ? 

3.  Shall  liquor  be  sold  on  Sundays  be- 
tween one  P.M.  and  midnight  ? 

The  question  whether  liquor  shall  be 
sold  by  druggists  on  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  should  not  be  left  to  local  option. 
It  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority to  prohibit  the  minority  from  getting 
alcohol  as  a  medicine  when  a  physician 
prescribes  it ;  but  the  law  should  provide  a 
severe  penalty  for  the  sale  of  liquor  with- 
out a  prescription,  and  for  a  pretended 
prescription  by  any  one  who  is  not  a  regu- 
lar physician. 

The  effect  of  such  an  extension  of  local 
option  as  this  would  be  different  in  differ- 
ent localities.  In  some  wards  liquor  would 
be  sold  by  the  bottle,  by  the  glass,  and  on 
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Sundays ;  in  some)  by  the  bottle  and  by 
the  glass,  but  not  on  Sundays  ;  in  some, 
by  the  bottle  but  not  by  the  glass ;  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief 
that  in  some  residential  wards  all  sale  of 
liquor  would  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
And  in  every  locality  a  fair  opportunity' 
would  be  afforded,  whenever  the  issue 
was  presented  (which  ought  not  to  be 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years),  to  con- 
duct a  house-to-house  canvass  in  favor  of 
total  or  partial  prohibition,  a  canvass  the 
incidental  effects  of  which  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  would  be  even  greater  than 
the  direct  effects  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance legislation. 

It  may  be  further  claimed  on  behalf  of 
this  method  that  it  would  enable  all  the 
elements  in  favor  of  municipal  reform  in 
our  great  cities  to  unite,  since  by  such 
policy  the  liquor  question  would  be  taken 
out  of  State  politics  and  the  reform  ele- 
ments would  no  longer  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  attempting  to  enforce  upon  a 
reluctant  people  laws  which  seem  to  them 
both  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Senators  and  Legislatures 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  speeches 
recently  delivered  in  Congress  were  those 
of  the  two  Senators  from  California  upon 
the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  California  Legislature,  instructing  them 
to  support  the  treaty  and  vote  against  any 
amendment  thereto.  These  resolutions 
were  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Senator 
Perkins  expressing  his  belief  that  Sena- 
tors were  in  duty  bound  to  represent  the 
people  of  their  States,  but  urging  in  strong 
terms  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Philii> 
pines  would  add  an  unassimilable  element 
to  our  population,  would  require  a  great 
increase  in  our  army  and  our  military  ex- 
penditures, would  expose  our  farmers  and 
laborers  to  the  competition  of  the  servile 
labor  of  the  Orient,  and  would  involve  the 
abandonment  of  Washington's  precept  to 
avoid  entanglements  in  the  Old  World's 
conflicts.  Mr.  White,  who  had  not  joined 
his  colleague  in  requesting  the  instructions 
of  the  Legislature,  but  who,  like  his  col- 
league, favored  an  amendment  of  the 
treaty  so  as  to  prevent  the  cession  of 
the  Philippines,  declared  in  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  feel  in  any  manner  bound 


by  the  instructions.  "  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,"  he  said,  "that  Senators  are  the 
agents,  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  people  of  their  State,  but 
their  agency  involves  discretion."  The 
votes  of  the  California  Legislature,  he 
urged,  illustrate  that  Senators  cannot  be 
governed  by  legislative  instructions.  In 
1893  both  parties  in  the  California  L^s- 
lature  voted  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Two  years  later  a 
majority  of  the  Republicans  and  all  the 
Democrats  voted  against  it  In  189S  the 
Republican  Legislature  instructed  its  Sen- 
ators to  vote  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver ; 
at  the  present  time  no  such  instructions 
were  possible.  *'  If  the  public  are  to  be 
appealed  to,"  said  Senator  White,  "  it  is 
imperative  that  there  should  be  a  vote, 
that  mistakes  should  be  avoided.  There 
is  no  law  for  this,  nor  should  I  favor  such 
an  enactment.  I  regret  beyond  the  power 
of  expression  the  present  situation,  but  I 
must  meet  the  present  problem  without, 
as  I  view  it,  being  faithless  to  my  trust 
and  my  manhood."  Senator  Perkins  said 
in  reply :  "  I  believe  this  to  be  a  representa- 
tive government  in  the  broadest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  My  first  duty  is  to 
represent  the  people  of  my  State  and  of 
the  country,  and  when  I  have  ascertained 
what  their  sentiments  and  wishes  are,  I 
should  be  false  to  my  position  and  I  should 
retire  from  it  if  I  could  not  carry  out 
their  wishes.  I  believe  in  carrying  out 
after  election  just  what  I  promised  before 
— that  when  I  heard  and  knew  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  majority  of  my  people, 
I  would  obey  their  instructions  or  I  would 
return  to  them  the  power  which  they  tem- 
porarily delegated  to  me." 

These  facts  present  the  issue  between 
two  conceptions  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  antithesis  between  them  is 
not  often  so  clearly  presented  in  a  con- 
crete case.  Doubtless  the  Fathers  ex- 
pected, not  that  the  people  would  directly 
determine  the  great  political  questions 
concerning  National  policy  and  National 
destiny,  but  would  elect  wise  men  who 
would,  as  experts,  determine  these  ques- 
tions for  the  Nation.  The  tendency  of 
the  last  century',  however,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  has  been  away 
from  their  conception  and  toward  democ- 
racy pure  and  simple.  This  tendency  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  change  which 
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has  taken  place  in  the  election  of  the 
President.  The  Fathers  did  not  expect 
that  the  people  would  elect  the  President, 
but  that  in  different  localities  they  would 
select  the  wisest  and  best  men,  who  would 
come  together  and  choose  the  President 
for  the  people.  In  fact,  the  people  elect 
the  President  themselves,  and  the  Elec- 
toral College  is  a  purely  formal  organiza- 
tion to  give  effect  to  their  decision.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  the  people,  in 
conventions,  assemblies,  local  associations, 
clubs,  and  street  and  parlor  discussions, 
come  to  a  decision  on  such  questions  as, 
What  shall  be  the  currency?  What  the 
system  of  taxation  ?  Shall  the  Nation 
have  colonies  or  not  ?  etc.,  etc.,  and  send 
to  Congress  men,  not  to  determine  these 
questions  for  them,  but  to  put  the  decis- 
ions of  the  people  into  effect,  by  formu- 
lating them  in  legislation.  Congressional 
debates  are  far  less  important  than  they 
once  were,  and  the  object  of  the  speaker 
is  not  to  influence  the  vote  in  Congress, 
but  to  influence  the  public  opinion  in  his 
district.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  almost  purely  a  business  organization, 
whose  work  is  done  in  committees,  and 
this  is  coming  to  be  the  case  also  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Perkins  frankly  rec- 
ognizes this  change,  and  holds  himself 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  his 
State  when  it  is  clearly  ascertained  and 
definitely  announced.  Senator  White  does 
not  recognize  this  claim,  but  holds  him- 
self elected  by  the  State,  not  to  carry  out 
its  will,  but  to  exercise  his  own  judgment 
on  its  behalf.  Either  is  a  consistent  and 
honorable  position.  Whether  the  reader 
will  think  the  tendency  to  transfer  politi- 
cal deliberations  and  true  legislative  func- 
tions from  Congress  to  the  people,  with 
an  accompanying  tendency  to  convert 
Congress  into  a  mere  business  body  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  is  progress 
or  degeneracy,  will  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  greater  faith  in  the 
leaders  or  in  the  common  people.  As  our 
faith  in  the  common  people  is  greater 
than  our  faith  in  leaders,  we  regard  it  as 
progress.  And  we  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  Senators  will  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  when,  by  a  refer- 
endum, the  people  of  the  State  can  express 
their  judgment  on  current  questions  for 
the  information,  if  not  the  instruction,  of 
their  SeDator3,    . 


Thoroughness 


A  striking  testimony  to  the  thorough 
methods  of  investigation  employed  by 
Mr.  George  Kennan  in  Siberia  is  found 
in  the  current  **  Adantic  Monthly."  Prince 
Kropotkin,  in  his  immensely  mteresting 
"  Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist,"  tells 
of  his  own  stay  in  Siberia  as  a  military 
officer  in  1862,  and  of  the  state  of  things 
that  then  existed.     He  adds  : 

When  Kennan  came  back  to  London  from 
his  journey  to  Siberia,  he  managed,  on  the 
very  next  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  to 
hunt  up  Stepnidk,  Chaykdvsky,  myself,  and 
another  Russian  refugee.  In  the  evening  we 
all  met  at  Kennan^s  room  in  a  small  hotel 
near  Charing  Cross.  We  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  and,  having  no  excess  of  confidence  in 
enterprising  Englishmen  who  had  previously 
undertaken  to  learn  all  about  the  Siberian 
prisons  without  even  learning  a  word  of  Rus- 
sian, we  began  to  cross-examme  Kennan.  To 
our  astonisnment,  he  not  only  spoke  excellent 
Russian,  but  he  knew  everything  worth  know- 
ing about  Siberia.  One  or  another  of  us  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  ^eater  proportion 
of  all  political  exiles  in  Siberia,  and  we  be- 
sieged Kennan  with  questions:  **  Where  is  So- 
and-So?  Is  he  married  ?  Is  he  happy  in  his 
marriage?  Does  he  still  keep  fresh  m  spirit?" 
It  was  soon  evident  that  Kennan  knew  all 
about  every  one  of  them. 

When  tnis  questioning  was  over,  and  we 
were  preparing  to  leave,  I  asked,  **  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Kennan,  if  they  have  built  a  watch- 
tower  for  the  fire  brigade  at  Chiti  ?"  Step- 
nidk  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  reproach  me  for 
abusing  Kennan^s  good  will,  kennan,  how- 
ever, began  to  laugh,  and  I  soon  joined  him. 
Amidst  our  hearty  laughter  we  tossed  each 
other  questions  and  answers :  **  Why,  do  you 
know  about  that?"  "And  you, too?"  "Built?" 
"Yes,  double  estimates!"  and  so  on,  till  at 
last  Stepnidk  interfered,  and  in  his  most  se- 
verely good-natured  way  objected  :  "  Tell  me 
at  least  what  you  are  laughing  about  ?"  Where- 
upon Kennan  told  the  story  of  that  watch- 
tower,  which  his  readers  must  remember.  In 
1859  the  Chitd  people  wanted  to  build  a  watch- 
tower,  and  collected  the  money  for  it ;  but 
their  estimates  had  to  be  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. So  they  went  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  but  when  they  came  back,  two  years 
later,  duly  approved,  all  the  prices  for  timber 
and  work  had  gone  up  in  that  rising  young 
town.  This  was  in  1862,  while  I  was  at  Chita\ 
New  estimates  were  made  and  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  story  was  repeated  for 
full  twenty-five  years,  till  at  last  the  Chitd 
people,  losing  patience,  put  in  their  estimate 
prices  nearly  double  the  real  ones.  These 
fantastic  estimates  were  solemnly  considered 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  approved.  This  is  how 
Chiti  got  its  watch-tower. 

This  thoroughness  and  this  patience  in 
studying  and  sifting  facts  are  now  being 
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equally  exercised  by  Mr.  Kennan  in  Cuba, 
and  the  results  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
readers  of  The  Outlook. 


The  Pains  of  Growth 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  period 
of  youth  as  if  it  were  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  To  the  man  who  finds  his  imag- 
ination becoming  dull,  his  senses  losing 
their  zest,  and  the  glow  fading  from  the 
world,  the  years  when  prose  ran  easily  into 
poetry  and  the  commonplace  was  touched 
with  romance  lie  in  the  past,  beautiful  in 
the  vanishing  morning  light ;  their  sorrows 
forgotten,  their  failures  concealed,  and 
nothing  bequeathed  to  the  memory  save 
that  which  was  fair  and  sweet.  But  youth 
has  its  clouds  no  less  than  age,  its  sorrows 
not  less  keen  than  those  of  maturity,  its 
bitterness  of  baffled  effort,  and  its  anguish 
of  repentance.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether,  to  sensitive  youth  endowed  with 
the  great  and  perilous  gifts  of  passion  and 
imagination,  there  is  not  more  of  suffering 
and  less  of  comfort  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  mature.  There  is,  for  all  ardent  young 
spirits,  that  pain  of  undeveloped  and  un- 
directed force  which  is  the  pain  of  growth. 

The  very  process  of  growth  involves 
a  certain  kind  of  suffering  from  which  no 
one  who  cares  to  live  shrinks,  but  which 
is  none  the  less  real  because  not  unmixed 
with  joy.  The  eager  traveler  is  never  at 
rest  until  the  end  of  his  journey  is  in  sight ; 
it  may  be  that  the  journey  is  far  richer  in 
interest  and  emotion  than  the  place  in 
which  it  ends,  but  no  one  whose  wallet  is 
strapped  about  his  waist  and  whose  staff 
is  in  his  hand  is  ever  content;  there  is 
always  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  a  half- 
conscious  discontent,  until  travel  ends  in 
possession.  In  youth  all  things  are  yet 
to  be  achieved  ;  nothing  has  been  done  ; 
the  goals  are  far  distant ;  the  sun  is  hardly 
above  the  horizon ;  the  way  is  unknown. 
There  is  the  elation  of  the  first  setting 
out,  the  freshness  of  the  early  day,  the 
beauty  of  flowers  still  sweet  with  the  dews 
and  fragrance  of  the  night,  the  conscious- 
ness of  unused  strength,  the  mysterious 
invitation  of  the  future  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  sense  of  detachment  from  all  the  things 
which  surround  one,  the  feeling  of  unreal- 
ity which  comes  and  goes  and  makes  youth 


at  times  all  action  and  at  times  all  dreams, 
the  uncertainty  which  has  its  roots  in  lack 
of  adjustment  between  undeveloped  pow- 
ers and  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  objects 
and  aims  and  methods  which  are  still  un- 
discovered. 

Through  this  beautiful,  elusive,  half- 
veiled  world  the  young  traveler  moves 
with  eager  feet,  uncertain  of  himself,  of 
his  future,  of  time  and  tide  and  fortune ; 
longing  for  action  and  yet  lost  in  dreams, 
in  a  world  which  seems  to  be  as  solid  as 
rock  and  yet  which  recedes,  dissolves,  and 
forms  anew  as  he  advances.  Then  comes 
the  long  education  which  makes  him  master 
of  himself  and  of  the  world  through  knowl- 
edge of  his  force  and  his  limitation  and  of 
the  reality  and  the  unreality  of  the  things 
about  him.  His  vision  slowly  becomes 
clear,  his  arm  is  strengthened  for  his  toil, 
his  hands  are  fitted  to  his  work ;  he  knows 
his  place,  his  time,  and  his  task ;  uncer- 
tainty vanishes  and  the  landscape  lies  clear 
and  sharply  defined  about  him.  And 
every  stage  in  this  complicated  develop- 
ment of  a  personality  and  in  its  adaptation 
to  its  environment  has  been  accomplished 
in  pain  and,  at  times,  in  anguish  of  spirit 
When  this  harmony  between  the  worker 
and  work  has  been  secured,  the  pain  of 
youth  ceases ;  but  the  pain  of  growth — 
the  pain  of  immortality — knows  no  cessa- 
tion. The  smaller  world  which  the  senses 
discern  is  explored  and,  in  a  way,  mastered ; 
but,  blending  with  it  in  mysterious  unity 
and  separation,  there  g^ows  upon  the  vis- 
ion that  other  and  vaster  world  in  which 
the  spirit  seeks  its  home  and  to  which  it 
turns  with  despairing  passion  of  need  and 
hope  as  the  years  go  by.  The  first  adjust- 
ment, between  the  worker  and  the  work,  is 
soon  accomplished ;  the  second  adjustment, 
between  the  spirit  and  the  ends  and  aims 
and  realities  that  are  out  of  sight  of  the 
eyes  but  never  beyond  the  vision  of  the 
soul,  knows  no  completion.  The  youth 
hears  all  manner  of  enchanting  voices  as 
he  goes  on  his  way — voices  that  charm  his 
ear  and  echo  with  a  subtle  resonance  in  his 
soul ;  the  man  becomes  aware  more  and 
more  of  the  thinness  of  the  veil  which, 
like  an  exquisite,  sensitive,  magical  web  of 
seasons  and  songs  and  stars  and  occupa- 
tions and  tasks  and  experiences,  hangs  be- 
tween him  and  the  invisible — moved  at 
times  quietly  and  silently  by  the  wind  of 
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mortality;  lifted  sometimes  as  if  luminous 
figiu'es  were  stirring  behind  it;  darkened 
sometimes  as  if  there  were  a  sudden  veiling 
of  the  glory  within ;  thin  at  times  almost  to 
the  point  of  revelation,  and  dense  at  times 
as  if  it  had  become  an  impenetrable  wall. 
In  the  life  of  the  man  there  is  this  steady 
clearing  of  the  vision ;  this  growing  light 
in  the  uncertainty  of  the  dawn ;  this  deep- 
ening consciousness  of  the  spirit  behind 
the  form,  the  truth  behind  the  fact,  the 
power  behind  the  symbol,  the  spiritual 
behind  the  material. 

This  putting  on  immortality  by  mortal- 
ity, this  slow  and  silent  disclosure  of  a 
larger  world  about  the  lesser  one,  this 
finer  adjustment  of  the  soul  to  two  worlds 
which  are  never  wholly  harmonious,  is 
accomplished  through  works,  sorrows,  vis- 
ions, and  experiences  which  are  never  free 
from  pain.  The  way  of  life  is  always  the 
way  of  the  cross,  because  the  possession 
of  every  higher  perception  involves  the 
loss  of  a  lower  one,  the  gaining  of  every 
new  conception  of  love  the  going  of  some- 
thing dear  and  sweet  and  familiar,  the 
forming  of  every  spiritual  tie  the  breaking 
of  an  earthly  one.  As  we  advance  in  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  realities  we  de- 
tach ourselves  more  and  more  from  the 
things  about  us.  All  real  living  moves  in 
a  series  of  changes  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  conception  of  the  relation,  the 
work,  or  the  possession ;  and  all  change 
in  the  ways  and  things  we  love  is  full  of 
pain.  It  is  this  silent  but  compelling 
power  in  the  world,  steadily  driving  us 
forward,  which  evidences  the  presence  of 
divinity  in  the  ordering  of  our  lives. 
Nothing  which  comes  into  our  hands  quite 
satisfies  us ;  for  noble  possession  always 
involves  spiritual  recognition  of  the  gift, 
and  with  spiritual  perception  comes  a  new 
sense  of  values  and  obligations.  Nothing 
satisfies  because  nothing  is  complete  or 
finished ;  neither  our  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing nor  the  gift  which  is  bestowed  upon 
us.  In  the  exact  degree  in  which  we  are 
worthy  of  a  great  possession  are  we  unable 
to  rest  in  it ;  there  is  that  in  it  and  in  us 
which  discloses  new  possibilities  of  joy, 
and  therefore  of  service.  No  man  of  con- 
science or  imagination  can  be  content 
with  his  work,  however  men  may  praise 
it,  because  as  he  works  his  vision  of  what 


he  may  achieve  with  heart  and  skill  grows 
clearer ;  no  man  can  be  satisfied  with  his 
life,  however  rich  and  full,  because,  as  a 
man's  life  deepens  and  widens,  its  needs 
g^ow  vaster  and  nobler ;  nor  can  any  man 
be  satisfied  with  the  love  he  bestows  or 
receives,  however  fortunate  his  lot,  because 
the  very  act  of  loving  increases  the  capac- 
ity for  loving ;  and  as  love  grows  deep 
and  tender,  it  seeks,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  higher  unity  of  spirit  with  spirit 
and  the  opportunity  of  more  complete  sac- 
rifice and  surrender.  So  the  immortal 
within  grows  by  all  contacts  with  the 
mortal,  and  every  relation,  work,  duty, 
and  pleasure  has  that  within  it  which  will 
not  let  us  rest  either  in  attainment  or 
possession. 

Through  this  necessity,  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  all  true  relations  and  wholesome 
experiences,  to  find  realization  in  terms 
of  the  spirit  a  constant  purification  is 
effected.  Love  begins  in  passion,  and 
ends  in  sacrifice  and  spiritual  surrender ; 
work  begins  in  ambition,  and  ends  in  ser- 
vice ;  the  traveler  sets  out  to  make  a  way 
for  himself  and  serve  his  own  ends,  and 
becomes  a  humble  seeker  after  the  ways 
of  duty  and  the  will  of  God.  The  history 
of  humanity  is  touched  and  turned  to 
light  through  all  its  tortuous  and  sorrow- 
ful course  by  this  silent  transformation  of 
the  mortal  desire  into  the  immortal  achieve- 
ment. The  youth  hears  the  voice  of  fame 
and  presses  toward  it  with  eager  feet ;  the 
man  struggles  with  his  own  sluggish  will, 
his  inert  fingers,  his  uncertain  visions, 
until  the  applause  of  his  fellows  is  only 
faintly  heard  and  he  cares  supremely  to 
do  his  work  with  the  skill  of  perfect 
insight  and  perfect  craftsmanship  harmo- 
nized in  indissoluble  union.  It  is  a  great 
price  which  he  pays  for  the  education 
which  makes  him  an  artist ;  for  all  educa- 
tion costs  in  exact  proportion  to  the  dignity 
and  significance  of  the  work  which  it  fits 
a  man  to  do.  And  all  education  is,  in  a 
true  sense,  painful.  It  is  the  travail  of 
the  spirit  through  which  a  finer  life  is  be- 
ing bom ;  and  since,  for  those  who  live 
truly  and  deeply,  life  is  always  growing 
in  depth  and  power  and  reality  and 
vision,  the  pangs  of  birth  are  never  ab- 
sent ;  for  true  living  is  being  bom  daily 
into  newness  of  life. 
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A   Notable  History  ' 

In  that  excellent  series.  "  Ten  Epochs 
of  Church  History,"  we  find  the  volume 
entitled  *'  The  Age  of  the  Renascence " 
more  than  a  mere  account  of  one  epoch 
of  such  history.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  van 
Dyke's  notable  volume  is  quite  as  much 
the  story  of  society  during  the  intensely 
interesting  period  between  1377  and  1527  ; 
it  is  *'  a  view  of  a  single  act  in  the  great 
life-drama  of  humanity,"  an  act  covering 
the  transformation  of  the  mediaeval  into 
the  modern  world.  In  one  moderately 
sized,  well-pnnted  volume  any  record  of 
social  and  literary  and  political  as  well  as 
of  religious  progress  must  needs  be  un- 
detailed, yet  we  find  ourselves  wishing 
that  even  under  these  conditions  some 
scant  space  might  have  been  found  for 
recording  the  influence  of  painters  and 
sculptors  and  for  chronicling  the  growth  of 
university  life.  What  is  of  greatest  mo- 
ment, however,  receives  largest  space,  as 
is  its  due — the  spread  of  humanism  or 
the  New  Learning.  The  addition  of  a 
short  bibliography  of  more  detailed  works 
on  the  period  from  the  Papal  return  from 
Avignon  to  the  sack  of  Rome  would  have 
helped  the  student.  Events  crowd  in  fast 
one  upon  another ;  the  chronicling  is  per- 
force condensed,  but  is  never  unvivacious. 
Date  indentations  at  the  top  or  side  of 
the  pages  would  not  have  been  out  of 
place.  Our  author's  chronicling  is  far 
removed  from  dry-as- dustness ;  his  is  a 
real  story ;  pity  it  is  that  the  publishers 
have  thought  fit  to  bind  it  and  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series  in  imitation  leather 
covers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  contrib- 
utes an  illuminative  preface.  The  prepn 
aration  of  the  volume  had  been  proposed 
to  him ;  he  had  undertaken  it ;  then,  ow- 
ing to  the  demands  of  other  duties,  he  had 
sought  the  consent  of  his  brother  to  make 
the  volume  a  joint  labor  of  authorship. 
At  length  the  execution  of  the  plan  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Van  Dyke,  whose 
extensive  studies  in  Church  history  fitted 
him  for  the  completer  accomplishment  of 

•  The  Age  of  the  Renascence.  By  Paul  van  Dvke. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  van  Dyke.  The  Cnris- 
tian  Literaturs  Company,  New  York.   flJO. 


the  task.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  thus  sets 
forth  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  vol- 
ume *'  Abstract  theories  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church  troubled  us  little.  Special 
pleading  for  or  against  the  Papacy  dis- 
turbed us  even  less.  The  question  of 
absorbing  interest  was  not,  What  ought 
the  Church  to  be  in  a  correct  scheme  of 
doctrine  ?  but,  What  was  the  Church  in 
the  natural  unfolding  of  human  life.^" 
The  answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course, 
the  book  itself. 

Our  historian  reviews  the  three  forces 
which  had  already  begun  to  remake  the 
world  during  the  time  when  the  Popes 
held  court  at  Avignon — ^the  new  patriot- 
ism, the  new  democracy,  the  new  learn- 
ing. Then  follows  a  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  efforts  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within ;  of  the  English  reforms  un- 
der Wiclif  and  the  Lollards,  the  French 
under  Ailly  and  Gerson,  the  Bohemian 
under  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the 
Italian  under  St  Catharine  of  Siena  and 
Savonarola.  Now  comes  the  movement 
outside  the  Church.  The  instnunent  of 
its  preparation  was  that  change  in  the 
elements  of  thought  and  society  which 
had  made  a  new  birth  in  the  world's  life. 
This  new  birth  did  everything  for  the 
Reformation ;  it  sharpened  the  weapons, 
not  only  the  religious  weapons,  but  also 
the  literary,  philosophical,  political,  for 
the  reforming  age.  Dr.  van  Dyke  reminds 
us  that  neither  the  protesting  Reformation 
of  Luther  nor  the  Catholic  counter-refor- 
mation of  Trent  would  have  been  possi- 
ble but  for  the  victory  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing over  the  traditions  of  scholarship. 
Finally,  Luther,  Faber,  and  Tyndale  gave 
the  Bible  to  the  common  people  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  and  the  issue, 
brought  into  clear  view  by  the  new-birth 
age,  was  distinctly  defined :  "  Must  a  man 
believe  what  the  Church  teaches,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Bible  says,  or  must  the  Church 
teach  what  men  really  believe,  reading  the 
Bible  anew  in  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
moral  sense  ?'* 

Dr.  van  Dyke's  style  is  admirable  in 
its  concise  precision ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  runs  against  the  snags  of  dubious 
relative  antecedents,  and  there  are  ooca- 
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sional  split  infinitives.  It  is  a  style,  never- 
theless, often  crisp  and  nervous  and  clear 
as  crystal.  True,  it  has  not  the  smooth- 
ness nor  does  it  diffuse  in  the  reader's 
mind  that  serenity  which  one  finds  in 
S)anonds  or  Yriarte,  who  have  more 
magistrally  described  this  fascinating  and 
vital  epoch.  Dr.  Paul  van  Dyke's  book 
is  emphatically  one  to  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  any  study  of  the  age,  and  there 
are  certain  descriptions  in  that  book  sure 
to  stick  in  the  memory.  Take  this,  for 
instance :  "  When  Wiclif  stepped  out  of 
his  study,  he  showed  the  man  behind  the 
great  scholastic.  The  traditional  logic  of 
his  class  bore  him  at  times,  with  the  clumsy 
gallop  of  an  animated  hobby-horse,  whither 
he  would  not  But  when  he  dismounted  he 
could  give  effect  to  the  keen  common  sense 
of  his  practical  judgment  in  phrases  which 
spoke  to  the  noble  and  the  ploughboy — 
phrases  which  smote  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places  like  winged  arrows  of  the 
wrath  of  God." 

As  in  other  histories,  here,  too,  we  find 
more  than  once  a  parallel  between  afore- 
times  and  now.  The  Spanish  idea  of 
government  does  not  seem  to  have  changed 
much.  Describing  the  Spaniard,  Calixtus 
III.,  our  author  remarks  that  "  a  host  of 
Spanish  poor  relations  and  hungry  adven- 
turers flocked  to  Rome  and  filled  the 
streets  with  Spanish  dress  and  speech. 
The  police  courts  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  swaggering  adherents  of  the 
Bullshead  (the  weapon  of  the  Borgias) 
terrorized  the  citizens  and  made  the  name 
of  the  Catalans  hated.  One  of  these  lusty 
young  voluptuaries,  thus  foisted  into  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Church,  was  to  become 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  father  of  Caesar 
Borgia."  We  also  note  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  "  not  even  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  Turk  could  bring  Europe  to  accord. 
The  jealousies  of  factions  enabled  him  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  Europe,  even  as  the 
jealousy  of  nations  now  permits  him  to 
sterilize  his  dominions  with  a  feeble  tyr- 
anny." 

The  lesson  for  Church  history  of  all  this 
bigoted  yet  brilliant,  sad  yet  hopeful, 
wicked  yet  regenerating  period  is  to  be 
learned  also  in  every  other  period — a 
lesson  hardly  yet  comprehended,  appar- 
ently, by  most  theological  seminaries.  It 
is  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  apart 
from  secular  history.     As  Dr.  Henry  van 


Dyke  impressively  says :  "  The  fortunes 
of  the  Church  as  an  institution  depend 
upon  the  same  laws  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  all  human  society.  The  church 
which  rests  upon  authority  alone  must 
take  its  chances  with  the  other  dynasties. 
No  appeal  to  the  supernatural  can  shield 
its  pretensions  from  the  searching  tests  of 
reason  and  conscience." 


Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  January  20. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Boolcs  Re- 
ceived m  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This 
weekly  report  of  current  literature  will  be  supple- 
mented by  fullet  reviews  of  the  mofe  important  works.] 
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The  Story  of  the  Civil  War :  A  Concise 
Account  of  the  War  in  the  United  States  of 
America  Between  1861  and  186^,  By  John 
Codman  Ropes,  LL.D.  Part  II.  of  this 
history,  which  is  to  be  complete  in  four 
volumes,  covers  the  campaigns  of  1862. 
The  value  of  this  important  work,  elabo- 
rated from  the  vast  mass  of  published 
material  now  available,  is  that  it  is  not 
merely  narrative  but  critical,  impartial  to 
both  sides,  and  judicial  in  its  estimate 
of  the  movements  and  actors  in  that  tre- 
mendous struggle.  That  political  reasons 
dictated  the  choice  of  an  inferior  man  for 
a  high  command  we  more  readily  believe 
in  view  of  recent  experience.  The  present 
volume  is  accompanied  by  thirteen  maps 
and  plans  of  battle-fields.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.) 

In  view  of  the  recent  intrigues  and 
aggrandizement  of  Russia  in  Asia,  Mr. 
William  D.  Foulke  has  put  forth  a  revised 
edition  of  his  book,  Slav  or  Saxon :  A  Study 
of  the  Groutth  and  Tendencies  of  Russian 
Civilization,  Its  thesis  is  that  every  lover 
of  freedom  must  regard  Russia  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  that 
England  and  America  must  stand  together 
in  the  inevitable  conflict  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  An 
essential  factor  of  this  forecast  is  the 
Russification  of  China,  but  of  this  we  feel 
less  certain  than  Mr.  Foulke.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  first  volume  of  Letters  to  Washing- 
ton (edited  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America)  covers 
the  period  from  1752  to  1756.     The  last- 
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named  year  is  naturally  peculiarly  prolific 
in  letters  relating  to  military  affairs  and 
Indian  expeditions.  The  whole  book  is  a 
rich  storehouse,  not  only  to  the  student  of 
American  history,  but  more  particularly  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  at  first  hand  of 
colonial  social  manners  and  society.  The 
quaintness  of  the  old-time  spelling,  and  its 
almost  infinite  variety,  furnish  a  delightful 
relish  and  flavor  to  the  letters.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

May  Piatt  Parmele's  Short  History  of 
France  and  Short  History  of  Germany  aim 
to  give  with  broad  treatment  the  leading 
and  significant  events  of  the  two  countries. 
The  space  used  is  slight,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  trying  to  tell  too  many  things  is 
commendably  resisted.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

NOVELS  AND   PLAYS 

In  handsome  form  and  with  pleasing 
illustration  Anthony  Hope's  light  and 
agreeable  eighteenth-century  comedy.  Lady 
Ursula^  is  published  by  R.  H.  Russell 
(New  York).  It  is  a  clean  and  good  piece 
of  dramatic  work,  and  reads  well,  better 
than  might  most  comedies  that  now  have 
the  stage. 

Frederic  Remington  is  so  well  known 
as  the  interpreter  of  Indian  and  army  life 
that  comment  on  his  last  collection  of 
sketches.  Sundown  Leflare^  is  scarcely 
necessary.  "  Sundown  Leflare  "  is  a  half- 
breed  Indian  who  possesses  that  rare 
quality  of  perception  which  enables  him 
to  tell  a  story  with  dramatic  power.  "  Sun- 
down Leflare"  is  the  medium  used  by 
Mr.  Remington  to  tell  the  story;  the 
artist  contents  himself  with  giving  the 
background,  and  interpretation  where  the 
half-breed's  language  is  not  English.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Remington  with 
his  usual  vigor  and  breadth.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  Wheel  of  God,  by  George  Egerton, 
might  be  called  the  history  of  a  woman's 
mind.  The  heroine,  Mary  Desmond,  with 
her  Irish  capacity  for  love  and  loyalty,  is 
both  father  and  mother,  after  the  dainty 
mother's  death,  to  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
With  the  courage  of  a  man  she  emigrates 
to  America  and  leads  an  independent  life 
in  New  York,  living  in  a  cheap  boarding- 
house.  Homesickness  for  her  own  peo- 
ple drives  her  back  to  England,  where  the 
life-battle  is  fought  over  again  and   she 


holds  her  own.  The  world  sees  the  work- 
ing-girl living  among  her  class  but  remote 
from  them.  What  life  teaches  her  is  infi- 
nite pity  for  sinners,  a  wonderful  S3rmpa- 
thy  and  insight  into  the  temptations  and 
weaknesses  of  human  beings,  and  the 
power  to  exact  nothing  from  life  for  her- 
self, but  to  give  freely  of  all  that  she  has, 
and  without  question.  The  book  bears 
the  signs  of  haste  in  writing  and  in  the 
development  of  the  plot  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

"  Religious  orthodoxy,"  says  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  **  has  learned  the  lesson, 
through  bitter  experience,  that  the  only 
way  to  make  an  end  of  a  heresy  is  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  whatever  is  good  in 
it  Medical  orthodoxy  must  learn  the 
same  lesson."  This  quotation  from  the 
preface  to  his  booklet.  Christian  Science^ 
the  Trut/is  of  Spiritual  Healings  and  their 
Contribution  to  the  Growth  of  Orthodoxy, 
exactly  describes  Dr.  Newton's  mode  of 
treating  the  subject — doing  full  justice  to 
the  truths  which  give  the  new  doctrine  its 
hold  both  as  a  religion  and  a  therapeutic, 
while  clearly  and  dispassionately  exhibit- 
ing its  fundamental  errors.  That  this  is 
a  more  excellent  way  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation  which,  like  a  bitter 
wind,  only  makes  one  wrap  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  We  should  add  that 
this  booklet  is  an  advance  chapter  of  a 
work  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Newton, 
"  The  Contributions  of  Modem  Hetero- 
doxies to  the  Growth  of  Orthodoxy." 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Theological  Encyclopcedia  and  Method- 
ology, by  Professor  Weidner,  of  the  Luther- 
an Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  first 
appeared  in  1885,  and  now  reappears 
entirely  rewritten.  As  a  summary  view 
of  what  theological  knowledge  includes, 
its  condensed  form  favorably  contrasts 
with  more  voluminous  works.  It  is  a 
handbook  designed  to  show  where  the- 
ology is  taught  rather  than  to  teach  it  A 
specially  valuable  feature  is  its  list  of  the 
best  literature  in  the  several  departments 
of  study.  The  present  volume  (Part  I., 
Introduction  and  Exegetical  Theology)  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism  and  Hermeneudcs.  The 
author's  unflinching  adherence  to  tra<j|i- 
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tional  beliefs  appears  in  his  courageous 
declaration  that  *'  the  sacred  writers  have 
been  preserved  from  every  error  of  fact 
and  of  doctrine,"  and  that "  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  Bible  which  is  not 
inspired."  (The  Revell  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  hold  upon  Christian  thought  which 
the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
as  an  ideal  society,  to  be  realized  on 
earth,  is  taking,  is  attested  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  publications.  The  latest 
of  these  is  Tfu  Kingdom  ( Basileia) :  An 
Mxegetical  Study y  by  George  Dana  Board- 
man.  Dr.  Boardman's  method  is  distinct- 
ively expository,  and  his  book  has  for  the 
thoughtful  Bible  reader  or  teacher  the 
specific  value  of  a  practical  and  homileti- 
cal  commentary  upon  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom — its  nature,  laws, 
method,  institutions,  and  consummation. 
We  note  with  satisfaction  Dr.  Boardman's 
insistence  upon  the  ethical  nature  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  whose  Laws  nearly  half  his 
volume  is  devoted  :  *'  Religion  is  morality 
looking  Godward,  and  morality  is  religion 
looking  manward."  But  we  think  that 
his  conception  of  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom,  as  conditioned  on  the 
bodily  descent  of  Christ  from  heaven, 
practically  operates,  not  as  a  stimulant,  but 
as  a  sedative  to  effort  for  the  realization 
of  the  ancient  hope  in  the  complete  spirit- 
ual enthronement  of  Christ  as  the  social 
lawgiver.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.^ 

In  his  General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture  Professor  Briggs  has 
made  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  work 
out  of  his  well-known  volume,  "  Biblical 
Study,"  and  issues  it  as  a  sort  of  Fest- 
schrift to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  professorship  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Reserving  it  for 
extended  notice  hereafter,  we  recognize  it 
as  a  thesaurus  of  sound  learning,  which 
lays  the  whole  Church  under  debt  to  its 
honored  author.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

POEMS   AND   ESSAYS 

Of  the  collection  of  verse  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  has  put  forth  under  the 
title  Wessex  Poems  and  Other  Verses^  only 
four  pieces  have  been  published,  although 
the  composition  of  the  volume  appears  to 
have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  past. 


It  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Hardy  to 
write  a  book  which  did  not  bear  the  touch 
of  his  strong  individuality;  and  even  in 
the  matter  of  verse-writing — which  most 
readers  will  feel  he  is  doing  by  force  rather 
than  by  instinct — the  presence  of  his  gen- 
ius is  not  wholly  lost.  These  poems  are 
distinctly  not  commonplace ;  they  are  in 
many  respects  very  unusual.  They  have 
a  definiteness  of  outline,  a  clearness  of 
statement,  and  at  times  a  baldness  of 
thought  which  remind  one  of  the  author's 
prose  work;  at  other  times  they  are 
touched  with  deep  emotion.  They  are 
strikingly  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  the  quality 
of  melody  ;  and  there  is  no  more  uplift  or 
cheer  in  them  than  in  Mr.  Hardy's  stories. 
They  are  touched  with  the  same  pathos, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  with  the  same 
pessimism,  which  is  worked  out  in  the 
later  tales  from  Mr.  Hardy's  hand.  Per- 
haps the  best  expression  of  this  attitude 
of  mind  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us  is 
the  little  poem  entitled 

HAP 

If  but  some  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugh :  **  Thou  suffer- 
ing thing, 

Know  that  thy  sorrow  is  my  ecstasy, 
That  thy  love's  loss  is  my  hate's  profiting!" 

Then  would  1  bear,  and  clench  myself,  and  die, 
Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited ; 

Half-eased,  too,  that  a  Powerfuler  than  I 
Had  willed  and  meted  me  the  tears  I  shed. 

But  not  so.    How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain, 
And  wlyr  unblooms  the  best  hope  ever  sown  ? 

— Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  dicing  Time  for  gladness  casts  a  moan. 

These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily 
strown 
Blisses  about  my  pilgrimage  as  pain. 

This  note  Mr.  Hardy  strikes  again  and 
again,  and  with  a  certain  hardness  and 
resonance  which  makes  it  the  more  pene- 
trating and  the  more  despairing.  The 
strength  of  the  collection  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ballads,  which  are  vigorous  to  a  degree. 
The  interest  of  the  volume  is  intensified 
by  the  thirty  illustrations  which  it  contains 
from  Mr.  Hardy's  hand.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  Queen^s  Garlandy  a  small  selection 
of  verse  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
arranged  by  FitzRoy  Carrington,  is  a  very 
daintily  made  book,  which  both  in  typog- 
raphy and  cover  reproduces  the  taste  and 
manner    of   the   old   time.     Among  the 
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crowd  of  anthologies  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  this  volume  claims  no 
special  distinctness  of  purpose,  save  that 
of  being  so  commodious  in  size  as  to  be 
especially  companionable,  and  of  contain- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  old  favorites.  It 
does,  however,  differ  in  this  respect  from 
many  similar  collections :  it  limits  the 
Elizabethan  age  to  the  lifetime  of  Eliza- 
beth, instead  of  continuing  it,  as  most 
anthologists  have  done,  through  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (R.  H.  Rus- 
sell, New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Ex- 
amination, by  Francis  E.  Leupp  (Hinds 
&  Noble,  New  York),  is  a  useful  manual 
for  persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Govern- 
ment service.  The  book  shows  the  prac- 
tical character  of  the  tests  to  which  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  classified  service 
are  subjected,  and,  outlining  as  it  does 
the  requirements,  salaries,  nature  of  ex- 
amination, etc.,  of  all  employees  of  the 
Government  outside  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  information  it  con- 
tains is  almost  indispensable  to  applicants 
for  Government  positions.  Incidentally 
the  work  furnishes  encouraging  reading 
to  Civil  Service  Reformers. 

The  widely  entertained  opinion  that 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  best- 
balanced  and  best-equipped  musical  critics 
in  this  country  is  borne  out  by  a  reading 
of  his  attractive  volume,  How  Music  De- 
veioped,  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.)  Criticism  is  neither  blind 
advocacy  nor  keen  polemics,  as  too  many 
newspaper  writers  on  the  dramatic,  liter- 
ary, and  musical  arts  seem  to  imagine. 
What  good  criticism  is,  in  our  opinion, 
is  capitally  illustrated  by  Mr.  Henderson's 
judicious  analysis  and  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Johannes  Brahms. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
W.  J.  Beal,  has  written  for  Ginn  &  Co. 
(Boston)  Seed  Dispersal,  The  book  is 
divided  into  nine  chapters,  each  short  and 
comprehensive.  While  giving  the  Latin 
names  to  the  plants  presented  for  study, 
it  is  intended  for  young  readers.  It  is 
sprightly  and  interesting,  and  in  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  teacher  must  prove  valu- 
able to  the  young  student  of  nature. 

The  Academy  Series  of  English  Clas- 


sics, published  by  All3m  &  Bacon  (Boston) 
has  been  enlarged  by  Thru  Narratit^ 
Poems  edited  by  George  A.  Watrous,  of 
the  Utica  Free  Academy.  The  poems 
were  selected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Regent's  course  in  English,  and  they 
are  **  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  **  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,"  and  "  Enoch  Arden."  These 
poems  are  published  with  short  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  notes.  Select  Essays  and 
Poems  by  Emerson,  edited  by  E.  M. 
Tappan,  Ph.D.,  are  in  the  same  series. 
The  essays  are  "  Compensation,"  "  Self- 
Reliance,"  and  "  Manners." 

Books  Received 

For  tkt  Jteek  ending  Jannary  wy 

THB   ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Paterson,  Charles  Brodie.     New  Thought  Essays.    SL 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Guerber,  H.  A.  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Cokmies. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO„  NEW  YORK 

Lecky.  WilUam  Edward  Hartpole.  The  American 
Revolution.  176J-1783.  Edited  by  James  Albert 
Woodburn. 

Kelly,  Edmond.    Evohition  and  Effort. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Gielow,  Martha  S.  Mammy's  Reminiscences.  $L 

THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Rider,  William  Harper,  D.D.  The  L-o»-  of  Life.  $1J5. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  ft  CO^  MW  YORK 

Browning,  Robert.  Complete  Works.  Edi  ^dbyChai^ 
lotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.     (.Cambtfwell 

Edition.)    $9. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Fema'd,  James  C.    The  Imperial  Repubhc  73  cts. 

GINN  ft  COn  BOSTON 

Hoyt,  Deristhe  L.  The  World's  Painters  and  their  Pfc^ 
tures.   $1.40. 

HARPER  ft  BROS..  NEW  YORK 

Raimond.  C.  E.  (Elizabeth  Robbins).    The  Open  Qnes- 

tien.    fl.50. 
Thackeray,  Wil  iam  Makepeace.  The  yirginiiuis.  VoL 

X.  $1.75.  (Biographical  Edition.) 

r.  C.  HEATH  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Starr.  Frederic!:.    American  Indians.  45  cts. 

E.  R.  HERRICK  ft  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Adeney,  Walter  F.   Women  of  the  New  Testament.  $L 
Peloubet,  Rev.  F.  N.,  D.D.  SuggesUve  lUustrations  on 
the  Gospel  of  John.    %\. 

HENRY  HOLT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Walker,  Francb  A.    Discussions  in  Education.  fJ. 
Beers,  Henry  A.  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.    fL 
Oxenham,  John.   God's  Prisoner.  $1.25. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  ft  CO^  BOSTON 

Clowes,  William  Laird  (assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
others).    The  Royal  Navy.    Vol.  III.    $6.50. 

Harnack,  Dr.  Adolph.  History  c^  Dogma.  Trans- 
kited  from  the  German  by  Neil  Buchanan.  Vol  V. 
$2.50. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah.  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  Amer- 
ica. $2.50. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Walford,  L.  B.  The  Archdeacon.  $1.5a 

Sanday.  W.,  D.D.  The  Conception  of  Priesthood.    $1. 

Spiritual  Letters  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  New- 
bolt.   $4. 

THE  MACMILLAN   COn  NEW  YORK 

Ratzel.  Friedrich.  The  History  of  Mankind.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  A.  J.  Butler.    $4. 

Brooks.  WilUam  Keith.  The  Foundations  of  ZoSlogy. 
$2.50.    ^Columbia  University  Biologic*!  SeriSTv  J 

Molenaer,  Samuel  PauL   Gouvemement  des  Rois.   $jL 

PLUMING  H.  REVELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Tenney,  Judge  Asa  W.  The  Young  Man  of  Yesterdar 
Introducfion  by  David  Greeg,  D.D.  X  cts. 

SheMon,  Charles  M.   One  of  the  Two.   Xcts. 

Speer,  Robert  E.  A  Memorial  of  a  True  Life.  $1. 

Moody,  D.  L.  One  Thousand  and  One  Thoognts  from 
My  Libtary.    $L 
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The  Free  Church  Catechism 

The  Federation  of  Free  Churches  of 
England  has  just  issued  its  long-expected 
Catechism.  The  London  "  Independent " 
rightly  calls  it  "  the  most  important  book 
of  the  week,  a  penny  pamphlet."  It  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  representing  the 
following  denominations :  Congregational, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Methodist  New 
Connection,  Bible  Christians,  and  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  Among  the  emi- 
nent men  on  the  committee  were  Drs. 
C.  A.  Berry,  Alexander  Mackennal,  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  John  Clifford,  Oswald 
Dykes,  J.  Monroe  Gibson.  The  committee 
has  been  engaged  on  the  work  for  two  years. 
The  Catechism  contains  fifty-two  questions 
and  answers,  and  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  attitude  of  United  English  Noncon- 
formity toward  all  the  questions  treated. 
The  Free  Church  Federation  represents 
all  the  Evangelical  denominations  in  Eng- 
land, except,  of  course,  the  Anglican.  We 
have  given  this  Catechism  a  careful  read- 
ing, and  have  made  the  following  selections 
as  samples : 

Q.  How  must  we  think  of  God? 

A.  God  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  things ;  He  is  Love,  boundless 
in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in  holiness  and 
justice,  in  mercy  and  truth. 

Q.  How  did  the  Son  of  God  save  His  peo- 
ple from  their  sins  ? 

A.  For  our  salvation  He  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man, 
and  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate.  He  suffered  and  was  buried,  and  the 
third  day  He  rose  ap^in  according  to  tne  Scrip- 
ture and  ascended  mto  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Q.  What  did  He  accomplish  for  us  by  His 
death  on  the  cross  ? 

A.  By  offering  Himself  a  sacrifice  without 
blemish  unto  God,  He  fulfilled  the  reauire- 
ments  of  divine  holiness,  atoned  for  all  our 
sins,  and  broke  the  power  of  sin. 

Q.  What  is  a  Christian's  chief  comfort  in 
this  life  ? 

A.  That  in  Christ  he  belongs  to  God,  who 
makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Him. 

As  these  questions  indicate,  there  is  an 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
to  avoid  technicalities,  and  to  emphasize 
those  truths  which  the  Free  Churches  re- 


gard as  essential.  That  so  large  and  di- 
verse a  committee  could  present  a  unani- 
mous report  is  a  significant  fact.  It  shows 
that,  in  the  midst  of  diversit>',  there  is  sub- 
stantial unity.  The  original  draft  of  the 
document  was  prepared  by  Principal  Os- 
wald Dykes,  of  the  Presbyterian  College. 
It  is  now  gone  out  to  the  churches,  and 
we  await  the  reports  of  its  reception  with 
much  interest 

Comments  on  the  Catechism 

Already  those  reports  have  begun  to  come 
in,  and  they  differ  as  much  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon  says, 
**  It  is  far  too  vague  for  me."  Dr.  George  S. 
Barrett  regards  it  as  a  "  monument  of  the 
unity  of  the  evangelical  faith."  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Pearson  considers  the  publication 
*'one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the 
history  of  English  Christianity."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Aked  considers 
"  the  Free  Church  part  of  the  Catechism 
magnificent,  but  its  theological  part  value- 
less." The  Catechism  seems  to  us  to  fail 
in  its  efforts  to  be  clear  and  simple.  It 
does  not  succeed  as  well  as  we  wish  it  did 
in  presenting  the  eternal  and  essential 
Gospel  in  terms  easily  understood  in  this 
century.  Even  in  this  respect  it  comes 
as  near  to  success,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
expected,  but  not  as  near  as  could  be 
desired.  We  agree  that  it  is  a  noble  ex- 
hibition of  the  unity  of  the  Free  Churches, 
but  seriously  doubt  whether  it  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity. 

An  Attack  on  the  Hymnal 
Professor  Horatio  W.  Parker,  of  the 
Musical  Department  of  Yale  University, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  23,  read  a 
paper  in  Boston  rigorously  criticising  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Hymnal  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Concerning  this  paper, 
Professor  Parker,  in  an  interview  published 
in  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

It  was  a  paper  which  I  wrote  for  the  Epis- 
copalian Club  of  Massachusetts,  and  read  at 
the  dinner  on  Monday.  I  made  a  plea  for 
higher  standards  of  artistic  morality  in  that 
part  of  church  music  which  is  primarily  for  the 
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people — the  hymns  and  ^e  tunes.  I  did  not 
say,  nor  do  I  think,  that  a  large  part  or  any 
part  of  the  books  b  unfit  to  use,  but  that 
some  tunes  in  our  hymnals  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  use  in  a  solemn  religious  ceremony.  This 
I  pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  a  desire  and  demand  for  better 
things  in  our  next  hymnal.  I  compared  some 
new  tunes  with  some  old  ones.  The  new  ones 
show  signs  of  hard  us^e,  but  the  old  are  as 
fresh  as  ever.  Some  of  the  clergy  say  that  ours 
is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  If 
SOL  that  b  merely  an  argument  against  using 
otner  books,  ana  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
weak  points  which  may  still  be  improved  in 
our  own.  Those  things  which  seriously  offend 
serious  musicians  can  never  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Church.  Musicians  are  thank- 
ful enough  for  sympathetic,  intelligent  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  those  matters 
which  are  doubtful.  They  ask  only  that  what 
is  good  be  given  the  preference  over  that  which 
is  merely  popular.  I  made  some  comparisons 
in  my  paper  to  illustrate  my  points^  and  1  did 
say  that  the  good  tunes  were  usually  made  in 
Germany  and  that  the  bad  ones  were  usually 
made  at  home. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this 
paper  has  excited  much  interest.  Some 
comments  have  been  commendatory  and 
some  condemnatory,  while  all  have  recog- 
nized the  substantial  truth  of  Professor 
Parker's  contention.  As  samples  of  the 
comments  which  the  discussion  has  elic- 
ited, we  quote  the  following : 

"  We  must  elevate  the  standard  of  our  church 
music,"  said  George  £.  Stubbs,  organist  at  St. 
Agnes^s  Chapel.  "  The  style  of  music  in  the 
new  hymnal  b  low  It  will  not  elevate  the 
musical  taste  of  our  church-goers.  Our  first 
hymns  came  from  the  Anglican  Cathedral  com- 
posers. The  finest  hymn-book  in  existence  is 
*  Hymns,  Ancient  ana  Modem.'  It  b  the  one 
Used  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  never 
can  improve  it.  Here  in  America  they  want 
to  invent  new  things.  They  want  an  American 
book.  But  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
here  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England.  How 
can  Germans  compose  hymns  for  the  Anglican 
Church?  Professor  Parker  received  his  mu- 
sical education  from  German  professors  at 
Lei^sic.  He  has  German  musical  tendencies. 
He  is  a  very  good  composer.  But  the  music 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  must  come  from 
England.  The  Church  was  founded  there,  and 
we  must  follow  its  traditions." 

Felix  Lamond,  the  organist  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  said:  "In  my  opinion,  Professor 
Parker  is  perfectly  right  in  his  strictures  on 
the  Churcn  hymnals.  I  think  that  for  the 
most  part  the  prominence  given  to  tunes  of  a 
frivolous  and  operatic  character  is  much  to 
be  deplored.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
organize  a  committee  of  prominent  Church 
organbts  of  the  country  to  edit  or  formulate  a 
new  hymnal  that  woula  contain  only  tunes  that 
are  Cnurchlike  and  pure,  for  all  the  hymnals 
published  at  present  contain  tunes  of  a  decid- 


edly flippant  nature  which^need  to  be  elimi- 
nated." 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  what  Professor 
Parker  says  in  condemnation  of  altered 
hymns  and  frivolous  tunes  in  the  Episco- 
pal Hymnal  is  applicable  with  greater 
force  to  the  congr^^tional  and  choir 
music  of  other  denominations.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  in  this  country  is  unmis- 
takably towards  higher  standards  and 
achievements  in  church  music.  This 
impulse  towards  good  ecclesiastical  music 
we  owe  more  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  musicians  working  in  it  tiian  to 
any  other  influence.  Germany  is  tm- 
doubtedly  the  source  of  the  best  modem 
music,  but  that  modem  musical  spirit  has 
been  specialized  for  the  Church  more  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country. 

A  Significant  Pftper 
The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Colestock,  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  read,  January  16,  before 
the  Baptist  Ministers*  Meeting  of  Chi- 
cago, a  rather  remarkable  article  entitled 
"  Substitution  :  A  Stage  in  Theological 
Thought"  We  speak  of  this  article  as 
remarkable,  not  because  it  is  in  itself 
novel,  but  because  its  frank  acceptance 
and  clear  interpretation  of  certain  modem 
views  concerning  theology  mark  distinctly 
the  tendency  away  from  scholastic  to  vital 
forms  of  thought  in  the  Baptist  as  in  other 
denominations.  Mr.  Colestock  holds  that 
**  one  of  the  causes  which  keeps  many 
Christians  out  of  the  Church  is  its  insist- 
ence upon  the  finality  of  theological  teach- 
ings." He  insists,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  central  principle  of  Christianity  is  not 
a  doctrine,  but  a  filial  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  to  God,  into  which  it  is  brought 
by  coming  into  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  a  life,  and  out  of  this  life 
grow  its  doctrines ;  and  as  life  always  and 
of  necessity  involves  growth,  these  doc- 
trines must  change.  Among  these  changes 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  substi- 
tution, which  the  author  defines  as  includ- 
ing "  all  interpretations  of  the  life  and 
work  of  our  Lord  which  represent  him  as 
performing  any  function  in  the  sinner's 
place  in  order  to  favorably  dispose  the 
mind  of  God  toward  man."  He  traces 
historically  the  growth  of  this  idea,  show- 
ing clearly  that  it  has  not  always  been 
accepted  in  the  Church,  and  is  not  taught, 
certainly  not  explicitly,  by  the  writers  in 
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Ae  New  Testament  Three  causes  have 
led  many  reh'gious  persons  to  become  un- 
satisfied with  this  idea  of  substitution : 
(1)  The  idea  of  evolution;  (2)  recent 
Biblical  criticism ;  (5)  the  general  mod- 
em movement  toward  a  social  rather  than 
a  doctrinal  expression  of  Christianity. 
There  was  at  the  meeting  very  little  op- 
portimity,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the 
time,  for  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  and 
we  are  therefore  not  able  to  state  to  our 
readers  how  it  was  received.  We  need 
hardly  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Mr. 
Colestock  has  rightly  interpreted  both  the 
New  Testament,  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  as  far 
as  he  has  gone  in  his  paper. 

\\nadom  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Society 
An  important  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  was  held  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  Tuesday,  January  24. 
The  ancient  church  was  filled  by  those 
interested  in  this  cause,  and  some  of  the 
addresses  were  of  a  high  order.  The 
keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the  duty  of 
the  Society  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  two  addresses  which, 
according  to  the  published  reports,  seem 
to  have  been  of  greatest  interest  were 
those  of  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  D.D., 
of  New  York.  Bishop  Lawrence  said  that 
the  Bible  Society  was  a  bond  of  unity  be- 
tween the  churches.  "  We  are  altogether 
too  liable  to  walk,  each  of  us,  along  the 
path  which  is  bounded  by  hedgerows  of 
our  denominational  differences,  and  we 
do  not  often  enough  lift  ourselves  above 
the  hedgerows,  in  order  that  we  may  see, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christians,  that  we  are 
bound  tc^ether  in  a  common  Lord  and 
Master."  That  is  a  true  sentiment,  and 
it  applies  equally  to  other  lines  of  work. 
If  there  should  be  united  work  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  why  not  in  all 
die  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  ?  The 
question  of  how  the  converts  should  be 
organized  could  be  left  for  them  to  decide, 
while  those  already  Christian  were  united 
in  the  common  work  of  evangelization. 
Dr.  Stimson's  address  was  equally  broad 
and  noble.  Speaking  of  the  people  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  he 
said  that  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be- 
come Protestants,  "  unless  their  own 
Church  should   permanently  fail  to  go 


forward."  He  said,  further,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  great  historic  Churches, 
such  as  the  Greek,  the  Gregorian,  and  the 
Coptic,  are  to  perish,  or  become  Protestant 
If  we  may  not  hope  to  make  these  people 
Protestants,  what  then  ?  To  this  question 
Dr.  Sdmson  replied,  "  Why  may  we  not 
expect  these  ancient  Churches  to  have 
their  altars  rekindled  and  their  teachings 
purified  by  the  descent  of  God's  Spirit,  as 
our  own  so  often  has  been  ?" 

Dr.  McKenzie's  Thirty-second  Anniversary 
The  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Sheppard  Memorial  Church 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  celebrated  the  thirty- 
second  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  of  that 
church  on  Sunday,  January  22.  This 
adds  another  to  the  list  of  long  pastorates 
of  which  we  have  recently  made  mention. 
Dr.  McKenzie's  first  field  was  in  Augusta, 
Me.  The  church  of  which  he  is  now 
pastor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cambridge  and  near  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  people  of  the  church  showed 
their  appreciation  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  long 
service  by  putting  into  the  church  a  beau- 
tiful stained-glass  window  as  a  memorial, 
and  also  by  presenting  their  pastor  with 
a  purse  well  filled  with  gold.  Dr.  McKen- 
zie has  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  country.  He  has  been  a  lecturer 
at  Andover  and  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminaries  and  at  the  Hartford  Divinity 
School,  University  Preacher  at  Harvard 
and  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
University.  His  pastorate  has  been  a  nota- 
ble one,  and  was  fittingly  commemorated. 

The  Tuskegee  Conference 
The  annual  Tuskegee  Negro  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  this  year  on  Wednesday, 
February  22,  and  the  Workers'  Educational 
Conference  on  Thursday,  February  23,  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  The  Negro  Conference  is 
composed  of  hundreds  of  the  representa- 
tive farmers,  mechanics,  ministers,  and 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  The 
Workers'  Conference  is  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  and  instructors  in  the  colored 
institutions  of  high  grade  in  the  South. 
AH  the  friends  of  the  institution,  North 
and  South,  are  invited.  Further  informa- 
tion will  be  gladly  given  by  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Principal,  Tusk^;ee  Institute. 


Newell  D wight  Hillis 

By  Forrest  Crissey 


THE  public  announcement  that  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  pastorate  of 
Plymouth  Church  calls  for  a  nearer  view 
of  this  young  man  of  the  West  and  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  his  work  in 
Chicago  than  has  yet  been  afforded  the 
thousands  who  cherish  a  peculiar  senti- 
ment regarding  Plymouth  pulpit  There 
is  a  touch  of  something  akin  to  the  ro- 
mantic in  the  fact  that  Plymouth  Church 
has  summoned  to  its  historic  forum  a  man 
barely  forty  years  of  age,  who  stepped 
from  the  halls  of  a  Western  theological 
seminary  into  his  first  pastorate  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  and  has  not  been  five 
years  out  of  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  the 
strictest  sort.  The  interest  and  the  mar- 
vel of  this  event  increase  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  young  man  has  con- 
fined his  work  almost  wholly  to  the  West, 
mainly  to  Illinois,  and  that  his  voice  has 
been  little  heard  in  the  East. 

Those  who  feel  that  the  step  taken  by 
Plymouth  Church  is  of  a  daring  and  al- 
most speculative  nature  are  not  of  those 
who  have  listened  to  Dr.  Hillis  and  formed 
their  judgment  from  personal  contact 
with  his  individuality.  Any  who  are  un- 
convinced of  the  wisdom  of  calling  the 
young  preacher  from  Illinois  to  stand  in 
the  place  made  historic  by  the  brilliant 
oratory  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  may  gain 
assurance  from  events  which  have  just 
taken  place  in  Chicago.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  members  of  the  Central 
Church  of  that  city  have  endeavored  to 
retain  Dr.  Hillis  by  the  offer  to  pay  him 
any  salary  he  would  name ;  to  erect  an 
ample  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  to  carry  into  immediate  effect  the 
large  plans  for  a  broader  work  along 
original  lines  devised  and  long  held  in 
hope  by  their  parting  pastor.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  a  church  of  pronounced 
liberalism  toward  a  young  pastor,  who 
came  from  ultra-orthodox  ranks  and  fol- 
lowed so  gifted  and  beloved  a  personality 
as  that  of  David  Swing,  has  deep  signifi 
cance.  It  confirms  with  no  uncertain 
sound  the  wisdom  of  the  action  which 
Plymouth  Church  has  taken.     The  power 
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and  capacity  of  Dr.  Hillis  are  also  evi- 
denced by  the  simple  statement  that  dur- 
ing his  first  pastorate,  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  he 
built  a  $50,000  church  edifice,  and  that 
another  building  costing  $60,000  was  built 
by  his  efforts  while  he  was  at  Evanston,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago.  He  occupied  the 
former  field  three  and  the  latter  four  years. 
His  next  advancement  was  to  the  Central 
Church,  as  the  successor  of  Professor 
David  Swing.  The  call  to  Pl3rmouth 
Church  leaves  imcompleted  the  fifth  year 
of  Dr.  Hillis's  service  in  Chicago's  most 
conspicuous  pulpit. 

The  elements  of  character  which  have 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  the  mas- 
terful influence  exerted  by  Dr.  Hillis  over 
all  who  come  within  the  radius  of  his  in- 
dividuality are  his  transparent  sincerity, 
his  affectional  force,  and  his  rich  intel- 
lectuality warmed  by  the  generous  fires 
of  fine  poetic  sensibility  and  a  broad 
reach  of  imagination.  These  qualities  are 
enhanced  by  the  graces  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship, a  superb  command  of  language,  and 
a  personal  address  that  melts  the  most 
indifferent  and  critical. 

He  has  experienced  the  wholesome  and 
seasoning  influence,  so  t^^jically  American, 
of  a  single-handed  struggle  against  pov- 
erty in  his  earlier  years,  having  "  worked 
his  way"  through  college,  a  portion  of 
the  time  by  severe  manual  labor.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  into  a 
Western  State  and  organized  sixty-five 
Sunday-schools  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union.  His  record  in  the 
Lake  Forest  University  and  also  in  the 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  was  a 
brilliant  one,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  his  personal  maintenance  was 
always  an  intruding  anxiety.  Puritan 
Congregational  stock  gave  Dr.  Hillis  his 
sound  and  stalwart  endowments  of  mind 
and  character.  His  immediate  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  courageous  band  of  Yale 
students  that  went  into  Iowa,  in  the 
earliest  days  of  that  commonwealth,  and 
there  planted  a  little  colony  in  which  the 
flower  of  New  England  character  and 
culture  found  brilliant  representation » 

Chicago,  in. 


i   HEKBEKT  KirCHENEK 


Kitchener  of  Khartoum 

Conqueror  of  the  Soudan :   Founder  of  the  Gordon 

Memorial  College 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  looking 
at  England's  conquest-  of  the 
Soudan.  One  is  that  stated  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens :  "  We  were  humili- 
ated and  we  were  out  of  pocket.  .  .  .  We 
could  not  sit  down  until  the  defeat  was 
redeemed.  We  gave  more  money;  we 
gave  the  lives  of  the  men  we  loved — and 
we  conquered  the  Soudan  again."  The 
other  is  that  expressed  by  General  Kitch- 
ener in  his  app>eal  for  the  founding  of  a 
Gordon  Memorial  College  at  Khartoum : 
"  A  responsible  task  is  henceforth  laid 
upon  us,  and  those  who  have  conquered 
are  called  upon  to  civilize.  In  fact,  the 
work  interrupted  since  the  death  of  Gor- 
don must  now  be  resumed."  When 
General  Kitchener's  appeal  for  education 
and  civilization  in  the  Soudan  met  with  an 
almost  instant  and  richly  generous  re- 
sponse— half  a  million  dollars  was  sub- 
scribed for  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 
in  two  weeks — the  English  people  put 
itself  on  record  as  holding  that  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  scientific  slaughter  at  the 
battle  of  Omdurman  lay,  not  in  revenge  or 
the  restoration  of  a  military  self-respect 
partly  lost  through  the  blunders  and  vacil- 
lation of  former  Soudanese  campaigns, 
but  solely  in  the  acquired  power  to  push 
forward  security,  law,  order,  knowledge, 
where  heretofore  have  been  violence, 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  ignorance.  That  a 
man  of  Kitchener's  type,  a  soldier  and  a 
representative  of  force,  should  turn  almost 
his  first  thought  after  conquest  to  such  a 
project  is  of  serious  import  And  of 
equal  serious  import  is  a  declaration 
made  the  other  day  by  Lord  Cromer, 
Ejigland's  executive  power  in  Egypt 
(nominally  a  diplomatic  agent,  really  a 
viceroy  over  the  nominal  Egyptian 
Viceroy),  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  College  at  Khartoum.  Lord 
Cromer  promised  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
create  an  Anglicized  Soudanese  people, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  self-govern- 
ing  p>eople   would   be    created.     If   this 


promise  be  kept,  there  will  arise  a  greater 
memorial  than  the  College  for  that  Gor- 
don who,  when  he  returned  from  his 
Chinese  campaign  victorious  but  "  as  poor 
as  when  he  entered  China,"  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  spare  time  for  six 
years  in  personally  relieving  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and  particularly  in  teaching, 
feeding,  and  clothing  destitute  boys.  To 
extend  civilization  by  conquest  may  or 
may  not  be  the  true  method,  but  there  is  a 
world-wide  difference  between  the  Spanish 
system  of  degrading  and  plundering  a  sub- 
ject province  and  the  English  method  of 
beginning,  the  month  after  a  conquest,  to 
plan  for  the  education  and  upbuilding  of  a 
people.  The  College  at  Khartoum  is  to 
teach  agriculture,  engineering,  and  other 
practical  things ;  it  is  to  employ  the  Arabic 
tongue  for  teaching ;  it  is  to  avoid  relig- 
ious propagandism  ;  it  is  to  try  and  make 
a  new  country  ;  for  Mr.  Steevens  truly 
says  of  the  Soudan,  "  It  is  not  a  country ; 
it  has  nothing  that  makes  a  coimtry. 
Some  brutish  institutions  it  has  and  some 
bloodthirsty  chivalry.  But  it  is  not  a 
country ;  it  has  neither  nationality,  nor 
history,  nor  arts,  nor  even  natural  fea- 
tures." 

In  two  memorable  civil  ceremonies  at 
Khartoum  Lord  Kitchener  has  taken  a 
leading  part — one  for  the  future,  the 
laying  of  the  College's  comer-stone ;  one 
for  the  past,  the  memorial  service  to  Gen- 
eral Gordon.  The  Sunday  following  the 
Friday  of  the  great  battle  of  Omdurman 
were  held  the  funeral  services  for  the 
man  who  died  at  his  post  fourteen  years 
before.  British  and  Egyptian  troops 
joined  in  the  military  honors  in  the  ser- 
vice which  immediately  followed  the 
raising  of  the  joint  flags  of  the  army  of 
occupation.  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, and  Methodist  chaplains  in  turn 
said  a  prayer.  Even  the  Soudanese  troops 
under  the  Sirdar's  command  sang  a 
Christian  hymn.  Eye-witnesses  tell  us 
that,  for  the  only  time  in  his  public 
career,  the  Sirdar  himself,  man  of  iron  as 
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he  is,  showed  deep  emotion.  The  party 
bitterness  that  obscured  to  some  extent 
Gordon^s  aim  and  character  in  life  has 
died  away,  and  now,  we  imagine,  there 
are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  join 
heartily  in  the  Quaker  Whittier's  tribute 
to  the  man  who  fought  the  African  ^slave 
trade :  "  A  providential  man,  his  mission 
in  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  age  revealed 
the  mighty  power  of  faith  in  God,  self- 
abnegation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity." 

Apropos  of  Whittier's  characterization 
of  Gordon  just  quoted,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  (as  is  set  forth  in  correspondence 
just  published  in  the  "  Independent "  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Pickard)  the  poet  was  not  shaken 
in  his  opinion  by  the  efforts  of  John 
Bright  to  convince  him  that  Gordon  was 
solely  a  man  of  war,  and  hence  an  advo- 
cate of  barbarism.  To  the  end  Whittier 
kept  on  his  wall  a  portrait  of  Gordon  in 
the  red  coat  of  a  British  soldier  and  the 
fez  of  an  Egyptian  officer,  and  to  Mr. 
Bright  he  reaffirmed  his  admiration  of 
Gordon's  faith,  courage,  and  self-abnega- 
tion, "  while  lamenting  his  war  training 
and  his  reliance  on  warlike  means  to  ac- 
complish a  righteous  end."  And  even  this 
qualifying  sentence  the  poet  seems  to  have 
written  reluctantly,  for  he  hastens  to  add  : 
"  As  it  is,  he  was  a  better  man  than  David 
or  Joshua — he  was  humane,  and  never  put 
his  prisoners  into  brick-kilns  nor  under 
hammers." 

Of  Lord  Kitchener's  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion on  his  return  to  London,  and  of  the 
civic  honors  paid  him,  we  do  not  need  to 
speak.  A  characteristic  incident  was  his 
reply  to  an  official  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
most  needed  in  the  Soudan  :  "  Young  men 
fitted  to  learn  to  govern."  His  service  in 
Egypt  has  extended  over  fifteen  years,  and 
for  eight  years  he  has  been  Sirdar  or 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  forces 
and  their  British  allies.  His  patient,  sys- 
tematic advance  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum 
up  the  Nile ;  the  capture  of  Berber ;  the 
easy  victory  at  Atbara  ;  the  final  defeat  of 
the  great  army  of  the  Khalifa,  the  Mahdi's 
successor,  before  the  walls  of  Omdurman, 
the  town  across  the  Nile  from  the  ruins  of 
Khartoum — all  these  events  stand  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Sirdar's  work.  He 
fought  not  only  the  Dervishes  but  the 
desert.  Step  by  step  with  him  advanced 
a  railroad    which    may  some  time  reach 


from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  Precision,  thor- 
oughness, knowledge  of  men,  discipline, 
all  find  in  him  a  wonderful  exemplar.  In 
the  decisive  battle  over  eleven  thousand  of 
the  Dervishes'  forces  were  killed,  sixteen 
thousand  wounded,  and  four  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Egyptian  army  lost  less  than  sixty 
killed  jyid  about  four  hundred  wounded  I 
Such  a  disproportion  in  losses  has  per- 
haps never  before  occurred  on  land,  and 
it  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  naval  bat- 
tles at  Manila  and  Santiago.  The  savage 
Arabs  and  Soudanese  rushed  on  to  certain 
death  against  Maxim  guns  and  long-trained 
infantry  fire  with  marvelous  courage,  seek- 
ing heaven  in  the  Mohammedan  fatalism. 
Lord  Kitchener's  military  capacity  was 
shown  not  so  much  by  the  winning  of  the 
battle  as  by  his  masterly  handling  of  his 
forces  to  bring  about  the  end  quickly,  with 
small  loss  and  with  certainty. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
expedition  into  the  Soudan  has  been  told 
with  fine  journalistic  dash  and  spirit  by 
the  English  war  correspondent,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens,  in  his  book  "  With  Kitchener  to 
Khartoum."  Some  chapters  of  this  book 
were  hurried  to  the  press  from  Egypt  by 
cable,  making  this,  we  think,  a  unique,  as 
it  certainly  is  an  immensely  readable, 
volume. 

By  special  permission  of  the  American 
publishers  of  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khar- 
toum " — Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. — ^we 
reprint  below  Mr.  Steevens's  pen-portrait 
of  Lord  Kitchener. 

THE   SIRDAR* 

Major-General    Sir    Horatio     Herbert 
Kitchener  is  forty-eight  years  old  by  the 
book  ;  but  that  is  irrelevant.     He  stands 
several  inches  over  six  feet,  straight  as  a 
lance,    and  looks   out   imperiously  above 
most  men's  heads  ;  his  motions  are  delib- 
erate and  strong ;  slender  but  firmly  knit, 
he  seems  built  for  tireless,  steel-wire  en- 
durance rather  than  for  power  or  agility : 
that  also  is   irrelevant.     Steady,  passion- 
less  eyes    shaded    by   decisive    brows ; 
brick-red,  rather  full  cheeks ;  a  long  mus- 
tache  beneath  which  you  divine  an  im- 
movable mouth — his   face    is  harsh,  and 
neither  appeals  for  affection  nor  stirs  dis- 
like.    All  this  is  irrelevant  too:  neither 
age,  nor  figure,  nor  face,  nor  any  accident 
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of  person,  has  any  bearing  on  the  essen- 
tial Sirdar.  You  could  imagine  the  charac- 
ter just  the  same  as  if  all  the  externals  were 
different  He  has  no  age  but  the  prime 
of  life,  no  body  but  one  to  carry  his  mind, 
no  face  but  one  to  keep  his  brain  behind. 
The  brain  and  the  will  are  the  essence 
and  the  whole  of  the  man — a  brain  and  a 
will  so  perfect  in  their  workings  that,  in 
the  face  of  extremest  difficulty,  they  never 
seem  to  know  what  struggle  is.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  Sirdar  otherwise  than 
as  seeing  the  right  thing  to  do  and  doing 
it.  His  precision  is  so  inhimianly  unerr- 
ing, he  is  more  like  a  machine  than  a  man. 
You  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  patented  and 
shown  with  pride  at  the  Paris  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  British  Empire:  Ex- 
hibit No.  I.,  hors  concourSy  the  Soudan 
Machine. 

It  was  aptly  said  of  him  by  one  who 
had  closely  watched  him  in  his  office,  and 
in  the  field,  and  at  mess,  that  he  is  the  sort 
of  feller  that  ought  to  be  made  manager 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The 
aphorist's  tastes  lay  perhaps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  more  genial  virtues  which 
the  Sirdar  does  not  possess,  yet  the  judg- 
ment summed  him  up  perfectly.  He 
would  be  a  splendid  manager  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores.  There  are  some  who 
nurse  a  desperate  hope  that  he  may  some 
day  be  appointed  to  sweep  out  the  War 
Office.  He  would  be  a  splendid  manager 
of  the  War  Office.  He  would  be  a 
splendid  manager  of  anything. 

But  it  so  happens  that  he  has  turned 
himself  to  the  management  of  war  in  the 
Soudan,  and  he  is  the  complete  and  only 
master  of  that  art  Beginning  life  in  the 
Royal  Engineers — a  soil  reputed  more 
favorable  to  machinery  than  to  human 
nature — ^he  early  turned  to  the  study  of 
the  Levant.  He  was  one  of  Beaconsfield's 
military  vice-consuls  in  Asia  Minor;  he 
was  subsequently  director  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Soudan  troubles  he  appeared.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  twenty-five  officers 
who  set  to  work  on  the  new  Egyptian 
army.  And  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  he 
has  been  ever  since — on  the  staff  gener- 
ally, in  the  field  constantly,  alone  with 
natives  often,  mastering  the  problem  of 
the  Soudan  always.  The  ripe  harvest  of 
fifteen  years  is  that  he  knows  everything 
that  is  to  be  learned  of  his  subject     He 


has  seen  and  profited  by  the  errors  of 
others  as  by  their  successes.  He  has  in- 
herited the  wisdom  and  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessors.  He  came  at  the 
right  hour,  and  he  was  the  right  man. 

Captain  R.E.,  he  began  in  the  Egyptian 
army  as  second-in-command  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  In  Wolseley's  campaign  he 
was  Intelligence  Officer.  During  the 
summer  of  1884  he  was  at  Korosko,  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Ababdeh  sheiks  in  view 
of  an  advance  across  the  desert  to  Abu 
Hamed ;  and  note  how  characteristically 
he  has  now  bettered  the  then  abandoned 
project  by  going  that  way  to  Berber  and 
Khartoum  himself — only  with  a  railway  1 
The  idea  of  the  advance  across  the  desert 
he  took  over  from  Lord  Wolseley,  and  in- 
deed from  immemorial  Arab  caravans ; 
and  then,  for  his  own  stroke  of  insight 
and  resolution,  amounting  to  genius,  he 
turned  a  raid  into  an  irresistible  certain 
conquest,  by  superseding  camels  with  the 
railway.  Others  had  thought  of  the 
desert  route ;  the  Sirdar,  correcting  Ko- 
rosko to  Haifa,  used  it  Others  had  pro- 
jected desert  railways ;  the  Sirdar  made 
one.  That,  summarized  in  one  instance, 
is  the  working  of  the  Soudan  machine. 

As  Intelligence  Officer  Kitchener  ac- 
companied Sir  Herbert  Stewart's  desert 
column,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
utter  breakdown  of  transport  which  must 
in  any  case  have  marred  that  heroic  folly 
was  not  unnoticed  by  him.  Afterwards, 
through  the  long  decade  of  little  fights 
that  made  the  Egyptian  army.  Kitchener 
was  fully  employed.  In  1887  and  1888 
he  commanded  at  Suakim,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  his  most  important  enter- 
prise was  half  a  failure.  He  attacked 
Osman  Digna  at  Handub,  when  most  of 
the  Emir's  men  were  away  raiding ;  and 
although  he  succeeded  in  releasing  a 
number  of  captives,  he  thought  it  well  to 
retire,  himself  wounded  in  the  face  by  a 
bullet,  without  any  decisive  success.  The 
withdrawal  was  in  no  way  discreditable, 
for  his  force  was  a  jumble  of  irregulars 
and  levies  without  discipline.  But  it  is 
not  perhaps  fanciful  to  believe  that  the 
Sirdar,  who  has  never  given  battle  with- 
out making  certain  of  an  annihilating  vic- 
tory, has  not  forgotten  his  experience  of 
haphazard  Bashi-Bazouking  at  Handub. 

He  had  his  revenge  before  the  end  of 
1888,  when  he  led  a  brigade  of  Soudanese 


This  pidure  hu  been 
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over  Os man's  trenches  at  Gemaizeh. 
Next  year  at  Toski  he  again  commanded 
a  brigade.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell  as  Sirdar.  That  he 
meant  to  be  Sirdar  in  fact  as  well  as 
name  he  showed  in  1 39+.  The  young 
Khedive  traveled  south  to  the  frontier, 
and  took  the  occasion  to  insult  ever>' 
British  officer  he  came  across.  Kitchener 
promptly  gave  battle :  he  resigned,  a 
crisis  came,  and  the  Khedive  was  obliged 
to  do  public  penance  by  issuing  a  General 
Order  in  praise  of  the  discipline  of  the 
army  and  of  its  British  officers.  Two 
years  later  he  began  the  reconquest  of 


the  Soudan.  Without  a  single  throw-back 
the  work  has  gone  forward  since — but  not 
without  intervals.  The  Sirdar  Is  never 
in  a  hurr>'.  With  immovable  self-control 
he  holds  back  from  each  step  ti!!  tfie 
ground  is  consolidated  under  the  last 
The  real  fighting  power  of  the  Soudan  lies 
in  the  country  itself — in  its  barrenness 
which  refuses  food,  and  its  vastness 
which  paralyzes  transport.  The  Soudan 
machine  obviates  barrenness  and  vast- 
ness ;  the  bayonet  action  stands  still  until 
the  railway  action  has  piled  the  camp 
with  supplies  or  the  steamer  action  can 
run  with  a  full  Nile.     Fighting  men  may 
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chafe  and  go  down  with  typhoid  and 
cholera :  they  are  in  the  iron  grip  of  the 
machine,  and  they  must  wait  the  turn  of 
its  wheels.  Dervishes  wait  and  wonder, 
passing  from  apprehension  to  security. 
The  Turks  are  not  coming;  the  Turks 
are  afraid.  Then  suddenly  at  daybreak 
one  morning  they  see  the  Sirdar  advanc- 
ing upon  them  from  all  sides  together, 
and  by  noon  they  are  dead.  Patient  and 
swift,  certain  and  relentless,  the  Soudan 
machine  rolls  conquering  southward. 

In  the  meantime,  during  all  the  years 
of  preparation  and  achievement,  the  man 
has  disappeared.  The  man  Herbert 
Kitchener  owns  the  affection  of  private 
friends  in  England  and  of  old  comrades  of 
fifteen  years'  standing;  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  there  is  no  man  Herbert  Kitchener, 
but  only  the  Sirdar,  neither  asking  affec- 
tion nor  giving  it  His  officers  and  men 
are  wheels  in  the  machine ;  he  feeds 
them  enough  to  make  them  efficient,  and 
works  them  as  mercilessly  as  he  works 
himself.  He  will  have  no  married  officers 
in  his  army — marriage  interferes  with 
work.  Any  officer  who  breaks  down 
from  the  climate  goes  on  sick  leave  once  ; 
next  time  he  goes,  and  the  Egyptian  army 
bears  him  on  its  strength  no  more. 
Asked  once  why  he  did  not  let  his  officers 
come  down  to  Cairo  during  the  season,  he 
replied :  "  If  it  were  to  go  home,  where 
they  would  get  fit  and  I  could  get 
more  work  out  of  them,  I  would.  But 
why  should  I  let  them  down  to  Cairo  ? " 
It  is  unamiable,  but  it  is  war,  and  it  has 
a  severe  magnificence.  And  if  you  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  Sirdar  is  unp)oi> 
ular,  he  is  not.  No  general  is  unpopular 
who  always  beats  the  enemy.  When  the 
columns  move  out  of  camp  in  the  evening 
to  march  all  night  through  the  dark,  they 
know  not  whither,  and  fight  at  dawn  with 
an  enemy  they  have  never  seen,  every 
man  goes  forth  with  a  tranquil  mind.  He 
may  personally  come  back  and  he  may 


not ;  but  about  the  general  result  there  is 
not  a  doubt.  You  bet  your  boots  the 
Sirdar  knows;  he  wouldn't  fight  if  he 
weren't  going  to  win.  Other  generals 
have  been  better  loved;  none  was  ever 
better  trusted. 

For  of  one  human  weakness  the  Sirdar 
is  believed  not  to  have  purged  himself — 
ambition.  He  is  on  his  promotion,  a  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake. 
Homilies  against  ambition  may  be  left  to 
those  who  have  failed  in  their  own :  the 
Sirdar's,  if  apparently  purely  personal,  is 
legitimate  and  even  lofty.  He  has  at- 
tained eminent  distinction  at  an  excep- 
tionally early  age :  he  has  commanded 
victorious  armies  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  hoping  to  command  regiments. 
Even  now  a  junior  Major-General,  he  has 
been  intrusted  with  an  army  of  six  bri- 
gades, a  command  such  as  few  of  his 
seniors  have  ever  led  in  the  field.  Finally, 
he  has  been  charged  with  a  mission  such 
as  almost  every  one  of  them  would  have 
greedily  accepted — the  crowning  triumph 
of  half  a  generation's  war.  Naturally  he 
has  awakened  jealousies,  and  he  has 
bought  permission  to  take  each  step  on 
the  way  only  by  brilliant  success  in  the 
last  If  in  this  case  he  be  not  so  stiffly 
unbending  to  the  high  as  he  is  to  the  low, 
who  shall  blame  him  ?  He  has  climbed 
too  high  not  to  take  every  precaution 
against  a  fall. 

But  he  will  not  fall,  just  yet  at  any 
rate.  So  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned  he  is 
the  man  of  destiny — the  man  who  has 
been  preparing  himself  sixteen  years  for 
one  great  purpose.  For  Anglo- Egypt  he 
is  the  Mahdi,  the  expected  ;  the  man  who 
has  sifted  experience  and  corrected  error ; 
who  has  worked  at  small  things  and 
waited  for  great ;  marble  to  sit  still  and 
fire  to  smite';  steadfast,  cold,  and  inflexible ; 
the  man  who  has  cutout  his  human  heart 
and  made  himself  a  machine  to  retake 
Khartoum. 


Charles  George  Gordon 

Tinny  son's  tribute^  inscribed  on  Gordons  monument 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  frhnd,  not  here  below, 
Btit  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste  Soudan ; 

Thou  lioest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  hath  borne  no  simpler,  nobler  man. 


JF" 
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r^iV  //r^  there y^  is  the  emphatic  verdict 
which  Rudyard  Kipling  passes  on 
the  Channel  Squadron  after  he  has 
spent  "  a  blissful  fortnight "  among  the  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  "  When  you  have  been  shown 
lovingly  over  a  torpedo  by  an  artificer  skilled  in 
the  working  of  its  tricky  bowels,  torpedoes  have  a 
meaning  and  a  reality  for  you  to  the  end  of  your 
days."  To  find  out  how  the  men  live  who  are 
doing  the  world's  work  and  how  they  do  it — 
whether  the  instnmient  is  a  spade,  a  gun,  or  a 
great  machine — is  almost  the  end  and  aim  of 
Kipling's  literary  endeavor.  It  is  not  what  the 
man  haSy  but  what  he  does^  that  interests  him. 
The  Admiral  on  the  after-bridge  "  moving  some 
;f  10,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  at  his  pleas- 
ure "  is  for  Kipling  a  character  of  intense  and 
dramatic  interest — but  not  more  so  than  Mulva- 
ney,  whose  highest  achievement  is  to  make  good 
soldiers  out  of  raw  recruits.  A  great  machine, 
as  the  product  of  the  ingenious  mind  of  man,  is 
full  of  romance  for  Kipling;  it  is  one  of  the 
measures  of  man's  imagination — a  dream  made 
visible.  If  it  does  well  the  work  that  it  was  contrived  to  do,  it  possesses  something  of 
the  beauty  that  accompanies  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  "  Do  not  believe 
what  people  tell  you  of  the  ugliness  of  steam,"  he  says,  and  then  describes  with 
enthusiasm  a  battle-ship  in  motion :  "  Swaying  a  little  in  her  gait,  drunk  with  sheer 
delight  of  movement,  perfectly  apt  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  in  every  line  of  her 
rejoicing  that  she  is  doing  it,  she  shows,  to  these  eyes  at  least,  a  miracle  of  grace 
and  beauty."  This  coincides  with  a  recent  expression  by  Captain  "  Bob  "  Evans  that 
he  never  expected  to  see  a  sight  so  majestic  and  beautiful  as  the  Oregon  when  she 
pushed  past  the  Iowa  in  full  chase  of  the  Colon. 

O'  that  warld-liftin*  joy  no  after-fall  could  vex 

Ye've  left  a  glimmer  still  to  cheer  the  Man — the  Arrtifex ! 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for  Kipling  is  Power  at  work — whether  it  is 
exhibited  by  a  humble  man,  a  huge  engine,  or  an  empire.  That  is  why  he  has  made 
such  a  deep  impression  upon  strong  men  everjrwhere.  The  age  is  one  of  great 
schemes,  industrial,  commercial,  and  political ;  the  achievements  of  science  are  mar- 
velous— and  yet  until  Kipling  came  the  people  who  write  were  saying  that  it  was  an 
unromantic  age;  that  poetry  had  been  killed  the  world  over  by  steam,  and  that 
romance  was  dead  because  republicanism  had  leveled  all  men  to  a  common  pattern. 
Kipling  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  his  impressionable  youth  where  the  new  civili- 
zation was  imposing  itself  upon  one  that  was  old  and  worn  out.  He  saw  part  of  the 
empire  in  making.  He  was  looking  at  the  raw  edges  of  the  work,  and  he  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  the  new  forces  behind  it.  Never  has  the  executive  power  of  man 
so  revealed  itself  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  pro- 
saic, and  tiuTiing  back  to  other  times  and  countries  for  a  field  of  romance,  Kipling 
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saw  that  he  and  we  are  truly  living  in  an 
age  of  romance.  He  set  to  work  to  re- 
veal the  age  to  itself.  With  his  own 
McAndrew,  he  cried  out : 

Vm  sick  of  all  their  auirks  and  turns— the 
loves  and  doves  tney  dream — 

Lord,  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing 
the  Song  of  Steam ! 

He  is  himself  the  best  answer  to, his  own 
prayer. 

With  this  for  his  creed,  Kipling  musf 
be  the  most  modern  of  writers.  In  order 
to  write  about  it,  he  must  see  and  know 
the  world  as  it  really  is.  He  is  as  up-to- 
date  as  a  newspaper.  He  is  off  to  South 
Africa  to  see  a  new  empire  making;  he 
sails  with  the  Channel  Squadron  to  know 
the  battle-ship  at  first  hand.  The  Queen's 
Jubilee  produces  the  ^'  Recessional ;"  the 
Czar's  peace  manifesto  calls  out  the  legend 
of  "  The  Truce  of  the  Bear."  By  knowing 
what  things  really  are,  he  gains  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  them.  This  is  a 
man's  world  that  he  looks  upon — and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  free  from  what  is  cruel 
and  wicked  and  incomplete.  What  he 
clearly  sees  must  all  go  into  the  picture — 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  together. 

For  to  admire  an'  for  to  see, 
For  to  behold  this  world  so  wide — 

It  never  done  no  good  to  me, 
But  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried ! 

It  had  become  the  fashion  to  associate 
"  realism  "  with  what  was  depressing  and 
often  disgusting.  Kipling  has  given  a 
new  meaning  to  the  term.  He  has  looked 
upon  the  world  not  only  with  a  keen  eye 
but  with  a  healthy  mind.  He  sees  things 
sanely.  His  characters  are  not  types  but 
individuals.  He  has  arrived  at  a  true 
idea  of  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant,  success 
and  failure,  by  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
all  kinds  of  men.  Nothing  is  so  false  to 
nature  as  the  type ;  it  is  as  characterless 
as  a  composite  photograph.  The  novelist 
who  thinks  he  is  reproducing  reality  when 
he  gathers  into  one  character  the  various 
manifestations  of  a  certain  trait  or  disease 
or  sin  which  he  has  carefully  studied  from 
a  hundred  subjects  is  not  only  false  to  art 
but  false  to  truth.  Nature  does  not  man- 
age things  in  that  synthetic  way.  She 
gives  one  man  his  share  of  a  sin  and  its 
pimishroent ;  and  to  another,  who  exhibits 


a  different  phase  of  it,  is  allotted  a  differ- 
ent reward. 

Kipling  stands  for  the  individual,  and 
for  his  chance  to  do  something  with  him- 
self if  he  will.  He  has  found  among  all 
kinds  of  men  the  capacity  for  getting 
enjoyment  out  of  life  by  doing  one 
thing  well.  Mulvaney  got  the  thrill  of  it 
at  the  taking  of  Lungtungpen.  It  was  a 
barbarous  slaughter,  but  for  Mulvaney  it 
made  life  worth  while.  But  for  the  man 
who  can't  do  something  *'  off  his  oa^ti 
bat " — who  is  without  industry  or  origi- 
nality even  in  his  sins — Kipling  has  no 
mercy.  Like  Tomlinson,  there  is  no  place 
for  him  in  heaven  or  hell. 

Having  a  fixed  belief  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  M^  f/iing  done^  it  is  natural 
that  Kipling  should  show  admiration  for 
those  men  who  take  a  short  cut  to  achieve- 
ment. This  brushes  aside  many  conven- 
tions. A  man  with  his  mind  concentrated 
on  a  certain  deed  can't  stop  to  consider 
all  the  feelings  of  all  his  friends,  or  split 
hairs  over  philosophical  distinctions  in 
morality.  Kipling's  admiration  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  is  in  line  with  this  belief.  When 
recently  asked  whether  Rhodes  was  a  re- 
ligious man,  he  swept  the  inquiry  aside 
and  answered,  "  Man,  he  is  building  an 
empire  I"  His  impatience  was  evidently 
not  with  religion,  but  with  the  implication 
that  certain  conventions  are  an  essential 
part  of  religion.  Kipling's  own  reverent 
attitude  toward  all  honest  work  is  clearly 
expressed  in  one  of  his  poems : 

If  there  be  good  in  that  I  wrought. 
Thy  handcompelled  it,  Master,  Thine ; 

Where  I  have  failed  to  meet  Thy  thought, 
I  know,  through  Thee,  the  blame  is  mine. 

One  stone  the  more  swings  to  her  place 
In  that  dread  Temple  of  Thy  Worth — 

It  is  enough  that  through  Thy  grace 
I  saw  naught  common  on  Thy  Earth. 

This  respect  for  "  the  day's  work  "  as 
the  significant  part  of  any  character  that 
he  draws  gives  full  force  to  his  own  liter- 
ary methods.     He  holds  himself  up  to  the 
same  rigid  standard  of  accomplishment  as 
that  by  which  he  judges  other  men.     The 
marvelous  fertility  of  his  brain  has  never 
given  him  an  excuse  for  slighting  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work.     A  German  critic,  Dr. 
Kellner,  who  recently  talked  with    him, 
says :  **  Kipling  lays   the  greatest  stress 
upon  form.     The  artistic  object  of  all  de- 
tails was  declared  by  Mr.  Kipling  to  be  so 


as  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the 
reader  as  these  details  themselves  have 
produced  upon  the  writer."  Kipling's 
own  proof-sheets  show  how  he  has  ham- 
mered away  at  his  phrases  and  sentences 
with  the  consummate  patience  of  the  arti- 
san who  is  determined  that  you  shall  see 
the  thing  as  he  sees  it  Language  is  a 
refractory  medium,  and  when  Kipling 
takes  strange  liberties  with  it  he  is  simply 
trying  to  hammer  it  into  the  shape  of  his 
thought.  For  that  reason  he  is  ready  and 
eager  to  use  the  pungent  slang  of  men 


who  are  doing  things  in  all  walks  of  life. 
These  uncouth  words  of  theirs  have  sprung 
out  of  the  need  of  their  occupations  for  a 
vivid  term  to  express  a  given  action.  This 
realization  of  the  compressed,  pictorial 
value  of  the  slang  of  a  trade  and  of  its 
technical  terms  has  led  him  to  overcrowd 
some  of  his  recent  work  with  words  that 
fail  to  evoke  the  image  in  the  reader's 
mind.  His  vocabulary  is  running  ahead 
of  his  audience. 

With  all  this  tenacious  grasp  on   the 
world  as  it  is,  Kipling  is  far  away  from 
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materialism.  He  pictures  what  is  seen 
with  the  eyes  and  touched  with  the  hands, 
but  the  reader  who  stops  at  that  has  lost 
the  flower  of  Kipling's  work.  "  Kipling's 
formula,"  Dr.  Kellner  reports,  "  is  not 
completed  by  regarding  his  work  as  full 
material  in  perfect  form.  He  seeks,  in 
addition,  to  find  the  souls  of  men  in  all  he 
writes.  Both  in  his  works  and  his  con- 
versation he  shows  himself  a  psycholo- 
gist" Just  as  he  values  the  written  word 
solely  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  a 
thought,  so  he  values  "  the  day's  work," 
the  thing  done,  wholly  as  the  tangible  ex- 
pression of  character.  Right  there  is  the 
foundation  of  Kipling's  idealism — the 
very  spirit  of  the  "  True  Romance "  of 
which  he  sings : 

Who  holds  by  thee  hath  Heaven  in  fee 

To  gild  his  dross  thereby, 
And  loiowledge  sure  that  he  endure 

A  child  until  he  die. 

As  thou  didst  teach  all  lovers  speech 

And  Life  all  mystery, 
So  shalt  thou  rule  by  every  school 

Till  love  and  longing  die. 

If  you  miss  this  touch  of  idealism  in 
Mulvaney  or  Ortheris  or  Gadsby,  children 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
you  miss  **  the  real  thing  "  entirely  in  Kii> 
ling.  Howsoever  gay  his  children  of  the 
world  may  seem  to  be,  there  is  always 


this  outcropping  of  underlying  pathos — 
their  own  swift  glimpses  of  "  the  joy  of  all 
the  earth."  Time  and  again  Kipling 
shows  you  that  this  haunting  vision  of  the 
ideal  is  the  torment  as  well  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  sensitive  minds.  There  is  but  one 
corrective  for  the  melancholy  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  that  is  work — hard,  grinding 
work  at  the  daily  task.  And  from  the 
very  success  of  this  work  springs  again 
"  the  vision  splendid  " — the  new  glimi>se 
of  something  not  quite  within  reach. 
Then  comes  the  despair,  then  the  return 
to  work,  then  the  new  vision — and  so  on 
with  the  eternal  round  which  makes  up 
the  life  of  man — the  one  perpetual  allure- 
ment for  craftsman,  or  artisan,  or  artist. 

For  the  over-refined  and  the  underdone, 
for  education  that  has  deified  mere  knowl- 
edge and  for  education  that  has  bred  dis- 
content, for  ennui  with  the  world  as  it  is, 
or  vain  crying  after  a  world  as  it  ought  to 
be — for  all  these  Kipling  comes  as  a 
splendid  and  stimulating  force  because  he 
"  draws  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 
of  Things  as  They  Are  I"  He  makes  one  in 
love  with  life  by  telling  the  precise  truth 
about  life.  To  use  the  crude  but  forces 
ful  language  of  Tommy  Atkins : 

Gawd  bless  this  world!   Whatever  she  hath 

done — 
Excep*  when  awful  long — IVe  found  it  eood. 
So  write,  before  I  die,  "  'E  liked  it  all  r 


Kipling  to  Captain   Evans 

Mr.  Kiplinff  several  years  ago  sent  Captain  Robley 
D.  Evans,  after  visiting  his.  war-ship  in  company  with 
R.  F.  Zogbaum,  the  artist,  a  set  of  his  works,  and  with 
them  the»e  verses : 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 
And  I  do  things  with  a  pen, 

But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning  tower, 
Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business, 

And  I  take  care  of  mine ; 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons, 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 
And  I  can  handle  my  style ; 

But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 
To  carry  seven  mile. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

And  that^s  why  these  books  are  sent 

To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent. 
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AMERICAS  WORKING  PEOPLE 

BY  CHARLES  B,  SPAHR« 


I. 

The  Old  Factory   Towns  in  New  England 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve  articles  by  the  author  of  "  The  Present  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth,"  a  member  of  The  Outlook's  editorial  staff.  The  articles  are  the 
result  of  several  months'  travel  and  personal  investigation  of  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  American  working  people  in  regions  which  are  industrial  centers  of  varied 
types.  The  titles  of  succeeding  articles  will  be :  The  New  Factory  Towns  of  the 
South,  A  Typical  Primitive  Community,  The  Negro  as  an  Industrial  Factor,  Cotton 
and  Sugar  Plantations,  The  Coal-Mines,  The  Iron  Centers,  The  Labor  World  in 
Chicago,  The  Small  Northern  Farm,  The  Great  Wheat  Ranches,  Irrigation  Among 
the  Mormons,  Co-operative  Experiments. — The  Editors.] 


A  single  article  has  no  right  to  a  preface, 

Workmfen's  ^Ut  a  series  of  articles  on  work- 
Testimony  men's  views  of  workmen's  condi- 
tions calls  for  a  prefatory  statement  about 
the  value  of  workmen's  testimony.  To 
me  it  has  proven  of  more  value  than  em- 
ployers' testimony,  not  because  it  was 
more  honest,  but  because  it  was  as  honest, 
and  presented  the  side  which  I  had  not 
heard  before.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  came  to  me  at  the  very  beginning  of 
my  investigation.  I  reached  New  Bed- 
ford in  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  the 
embers  of  the  cotton  strike  were  still 
smoldering.  I  thought  that  I  had  fol- 
lowed this  strike  with  an  eye  open  to  the 
workmen's  side.  Yet,  shortly  before  my 
coming,  I  had  written  an  article  against 
the  strikers,  taking  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  right  to  block  production  in  resist- 
ance of  a  ten  per  cent  cut  in  wages,  when 
general  prices  had  fallen  more  than  this 
amount,  and  their  old  nominal  wages  were 
equivalent  to  an  advance  which  consumers 
in  other  industries  could  not  afford  to  pay. 
The  article  called  forth  no  criticism,  and 
I  had  no  question  as  to  its  accuracy.  Yet, 
in  almost  the  first  talk  I  had  with  a  work- 
man in  New  Bedford,  I  was  told  that  they 
had  accepted  one  ten  per  cent  cut  in 
wages  without  a  strike,  and  that  they  had 
"  blocked  production  "  only  when  a  second 
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ten  per  cent  cut  had  been  demanded. 
From  the  next  workman,  and  the  next, 
inquiry  on  the  same  point  brought  out  the 
same  statement.  One  workman  told  me 
that  not  only  had  his  wages  been  reduced 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  per  "  cut,"  but 
that  the  manufacturers  had  increased  the 
length  of  the  "  cut"  The  statements 
about  wages  were  so  uniform  that  they 
hardly  needed  corroboration ;  but  the 
statement  about  the  lengthening  of  the 
cut  seemed  so  incredible  that  for  a  time 
I  did  not  think  of  asking  manufacturers 
whether  it  was  true.  But,  as  I  continued  to 
meet  weavers,  I  continued  to  run  across 
this  alleged  grievance,  and  so,  finally,  when 
talking  with  a  brilliant  young  clergyman  in 
close  touch  with  the  manufacturers,  I  asked 
him  what  the  latter  said  about  this  com- 
plaint. By  this  time  I  was  half  prepared  for 
the  answer,  which  was :  "  They  say  the  cuts 
haven't  been  lengthened  nearly  as  much 
as  the  men  claim."  Subsequently  I  asked 
a  manufacturer  about  it,  and  his  reply 
was  similar  to  that  quoted  by  the  clergy- 
man, with  the  explanation,  entirely  truth- 
ful, that  so  much  better  yam  and  better 
machinery  were  used  that  the  same 
amount  of  labor  produced  more  cloth. 
The  price  per  cut  was  not  the  true  test 
The  amount  that  a  fair  workman  could 
earn  in  a  week  was  the  real  measure. 
On  this  point  he  agreed  with  most  of  the 
workmen  that  men  who  made  $10  a  week 
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in  '93  generally  made  but  $S  now.  In 
short,  the  testimony  I  finally  received  from 
moderate  men  on  the  two  sides  was  in 
substantial  agreement;  but  it  was  the 
workmen's  testimony  that  was  new,  and 
that  opened  to  sight  conditions  as  they  are. 
The  first  man  I  met  in  New  Bedford, 
The  ^^  whom  I  had  no  letter,  began 

Readiness  by  assuring  me  that  nobody 
to  Talk  would  talk  with  me.  The  town 
had  been  made  sore,  he  said,  by  newspaper 
misrepresentation  ;  and  he  proceeded  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  explain  what  the  real 
conditions  were.  This  man  represented 
almost  the  extreme  of  "  reluctance  to  talk  " 
among  the  employing  class.  Among  the 
employed  the  case  was  different  only 
among  the  recent  immigrants.  The  French 
Canadians  and  Germans  in  the  cotton 
districts  were  hardly  what  would  be  called 
communicative;  the  Italians  and  Huns 
whom  I  saw  later  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  were  positively  suspi- 
cious, and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
coast  met  you  with  a  blank  wall  of  know- 
nothingism ;  but  American  workmen 
everywhere,  except  at  Homestead,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English 
workmen  quite  as  much  as  American 
(from  whom  they  were  almost  indistin- 
guishable), met  me  with  entire  frankness. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  them  quickly  came 
to  believe  that  I  was  on  their  side  ;  and 
workingmen  have  a  primitive  way  of  tell- 
ing the  truth  more  freely  to  their  friends 
than  to  their  opponents.  But,  quite  apart 
from  this,  I  was  many  times  surprised  at 
the  candor  with  which  men  told  me  of 
their  own  small  wages  and  hard  economies, 
when  my  questions  had  not  called  for  any 
such  personal  confessions.  The  disposi- 
tion to  assume  prosperity,  which  often 
makes  middle-class  life  such  a  burden- 
some fraud,  is  in  a  singular  degree  absent. 
Like  army  officers,  they  know  each  other's 
wages ;  and,  unlike  army  officers,  they  know 
that  no  outside  property  furnishes  hidden 
resources.  Therefore  they  must  live  with- 
out pretensions  ,  and  this  enforced  frank- 
ness with  each  other  makes  it  natural  to 
speak  with  similar  frankness  to  a  stranger 
whose  sympathy  they  are  sure  of.  Except 
on  railroad  cars  and  about  hotels,  where 
misinformation  is  in  perpetual  circulation, 
I  had  almost  no  positive  misstatements  of 
fact  made  to  me  during  my  entire  investi- 
gation.    I  had  a  good  many  partial  state- 


ments of  fact  made,  but  these  came  to  me 
almost  exclusively  at  the  beginning  of  my 
inquiries.  Truth  is  emphatically  a  thing 
which  is  given  "  to  him  that  hath."  Every 
man  likes  to  tell  at  least  a  plausible  story, 
and  the  more  I  knew  about  any  situation 
the  more  careful  I  found  my  informants 
to  avoid  partisan  claims.  It  was  largely 
on  this  account,  I  thought,  and  not  at  all 
on  account  of  any  superior  truthfulness  of 
workmen,  that  their  statements  were  less 
likely  to  need  supplementary  evidence 
than  those  of  their  employers.  The  work- 
men generally  knew  that  I  had  heard  the 
employer's  side,  or  would  hear  it  shortly. 
The  mere  desire,  therefore,  to  tell  a  story 
that  would  be  believed,  kept  close  to  the 
truth  men  who  would  have  exaggerated 
had  the  field  been  free.  It  was  a  delight 
to  me  to  find,  on  both  sides,  how  few  peo- 
ple made  positive  misstatements  of  fact. 

The  first  cotton-mill  manager  with  whom 
The  Visit  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^g  talk  was  charming- 
to  the  Mills  ly  frank.  He  was  interested  in 
a  company  which  had  treated  the  men 
exceptionally  well ;  and  while  he  took  the 
employers'  side  regarding  the  strike,  there 
was  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  men.  This  man  left  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  his  company  felt  that 
the  reductions  in  wages  had  been  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  them  by  the  increased 
production  of  cottons  and  the  decreased 
consumption.  In  the  yam-mills  he  took 
me  to  visit  there  had  been  no  material  re- 
duction of  wages  and  no  strike  whatever. 
The  way  in  which  wages  had  kept  up  in 
these  mills  was  significant  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  that  wages  are  a  fluid 
mass,  and  that  their  level  in  a  few  se- 
lected establishments  indicates  their  level 
in  all  similar  establishments  throughout 
the  country.  Thus  the  famous  Aldrich 
Report  of  1893,  compiled  under  Labor 
Commissioner  Wright  and  Professor  Falk- 
ner,  assumed  that  all  clerks'  wages  had 
risen  forty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, 
because  a  dry-goods  stor^  in  New  Hamp- 
shire reported  this  increase.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wages,  instead  of  being  fluid,  with 
interconnecting  pipes  producing  the  same 
level  all  over  the  country,  are  more  nearly 
rigid  in  each  separate  establishment,  and 
change  only  with  its  changing  prosperity. 
The  unfair  use  of  selected  establishments 
has  led  to  widespread  misapprehension 
of  the  course  of  wages.     But  this  is  a 
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subject  to  wliich  I  must  return  later.  The 
most  interesting  theme  my  escort  and  I 
talked  of  on  our  way  to  the  outlying 
district  where  the  mills  were  located 
vras  the  change  that  had  taken  p'ace 
in  New  Bedford  when  it  became  a  fac- 
tory center.  The  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  older  residence  portion  of  the  town 
had  taken  me  by  surprise ;  and  when 
we  went  down  toward  the  factories,  I 
was  again  surprised  at  the  number  of 
comfortable  homes.  When  I  asked  how 
they  had  been  acquired,  I  was  told  that 
when  New  Bedford  was  a  whaling  port 
the  bright  boys  who  went  to  sea  became 
captains  or  mates  of  small  crews  before 
they  reached  their  prime,  and  that  their 
share  of  the  "  catch  "  on  a  few  successful 
voyages  enabled  them  to  settle  down  with 
a  competency.  In  this  way  the  old  in- 
dustry established  a  strong  middle-class 
American  community.  The  cotton  in- 
dustry, on  the  other  hand,  had  built  up 
fortunes  for  a  relatively  few  successful 
managers,  and  caused  the  importation  of 
inmiigrants  to  serve  as  a  laboring  class. 
Fortunately  for  New  Bedford,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  (though  Edward  Atkinson  and  a  few 
other  managers  preferred  the  French 
Canadians),  most  of  her  immigrants  were 
from  Great  Britain,  and  were  therefore 
easily  Americanized ;  but  almost  no  Ameri- 
cans served  as  factory  hands.  As  a  rule, 
I  think,  they  had  moved  upward — or  west- 
ward, and  then  upward — though  doubtless 
a  few,  imable  to  do  other  work,  had  moved 
downward.  The  general  change  in  New 
Bedford,  therefore,  when  it  became  a  cot- 
ton instead  of  a  whaling  center,  had  been 
toward  the  separation  of  classes  and  the 
loss  of  democratic  characteristics ;  but  this 
loss  had  been  accompanied  by  the  enrich- 
ment of  Americans  able  to  employ  the 
immigrants  as  their  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water. 

When  we  reached  the  yam-mills 
Sanitary  (and  this  remark  applies  to  the 
Condiuons  mills  I  saw  later),  I  was  struck 
with  the  sanitary  gains  which  the  fac- 
tory system  had  brought  to  the  working 
classes.  As  compared  with  the  home 
workrooms  which  the  factories  have  dis- 
placed, conditions  seemed  almost  ideal. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  rooms  in  which 
the  air  was  thick  with  dust,  and  others  in 
which  it  was  heavy  with  the  odors  of 
chemicals,  and    many  more   where    the 


noises  would  be  sufficient  to  rack  the 
nerves  of  people  unaccustomed  to  them. 
But  the  dust,  so  to  speak,  was  clean  dust, 
and  the  odors,  so  to  speak,  were  clean 
odors,  and  the  din  of  the  machinery',  which 
seemed  the  worst  feature  of  all,  was  said 
to  act  as  a  sedative  rather  than  an  irri- 
tant to  those  who  spent  their  lives  in  the 
mills.  This  last  fact  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  clangor  is  not  a  real  evil, 
any  more  than  the  inability-  of  city  people 
to  sleep  when  they  go  into  the  country 
indicates  that  city  noises  help  the  nervous 
system.  The  dust,  the  smells,  the  noises, 
are  all  evils ;  but  none  of  the  things  to 
which  the  human  frame  must  inure  itself 
in  cotton-factories  sap  vitality  like  the 
conditions  in  tenement- house  workshops. 
The  safety,  the  cleanliness,  the  light,  and 
even  the  ventilation  in  all  the  factories 
showed  that  agitation  and  legislation,  sup- 
ported by  the  humanity  of  employers  as 
well  as  the  self-interest  of  workmen,  had 
raised  the  sanitary  conditions  to  a  higher 
level  in  public  factories  than  in  the  homes 
of  even  our  modem  workmen. 

Not  less  successful  has  been  the  long 

Child  Labor    ^^^^^^S^^^  ^^  S^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^- 
bor.     When    I    went  through 

these  mills  at  New  Bedford,  I  saw  only  two 
children  who  looked  to  me  less  than  thir- 
teen. Regarding  one  of  them  I  expressed 
my  doubts,  and  my  escort  answered 
lightly, "  Her  certificate  says  thirteen,  and 
that  is  all  we  care  for.'*  Evidently,  how- 
ever, public  officials,  or  labor  unions,  or 
somebody,  did  care,  or  the  law  would  not 
have  been  so  well  enforced.  Fifteen  years 
before,  I  had  visited  a  Massachusetts  cot- 
ton-factory, and  my  impression  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law  had 
not  been  nearly  so  favorable.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  law  had  been  a  hard  one, 
because  not  only  capitalism  but  sentiment- 
alism  had  been  arraigned  against  it.  The 
sentimentalists  who  took  the  side  of  the 
capitalists  claimed  that  their  concern  was 
for  the  interests  of  the  very  poor.  Without 
doubt  a  large  part  of  the  very  poor — 
including  all  of  the  degraded  poor — were 
glad  to  keep  their  little  children  in  fac- 
tories. But  all  workmen  wished  that 
other  workmen  would  keep  their  children 
out  of  the  factories,  and  the  disinterested 
public  finally  demanded  that  all  must  co- 
operate for  the  good  of  all.  It  was  a 
long  and  hard  struggle  between  private 
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interests  on  the  one  side  and  public  in- 
terests on  the  other,  between  material 
interests  on  the  one  side  and  moral  in- 
terests on  the  other ;  but  in  the  end  the 
side  of  public  interests  and  moral  interests 
triumphed  completely.  In  Massachusetts 
to-day  I  heard  no  manufacturers  even 
hint  at  a  desire  for  the  Southern  privilege 
of  employing  little  children.  In  fact,  I 
found  no  real  desire  for  the  Southern  privi- 
lege of  lengthening  hours — the  alleged 
demand  therefor  being  sanctioned  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  defeating  a  further  shorten- 
ing of  hours.  Practically  the  whole  State 
accepts  the  principle  that  the  hours  of 
labor  should  be  such  as  would  make  men 
stronger  instead  of  weaker ;  and  abso- 
lutely the  whole  State  accepts  the  princi- 
ple that  childhood  should  be  preserved 
sacredly  for  the  playground,  the  school- 
room, and  the  home. 

My  first  impression  about  work  in  the 
mills  was  that  it  was  unexpectedly 
easy.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
seemed  as  light  as  the  work  of  editors,  but 
compared  with  other  manual  laborers  the 
cotton  operatives  in  most  of  the  rooms 
seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure. 
This  apparent  leisure,  howevei ,  my  escort 
told  me,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
machines  and  the  operatives  were  working 
well.  If  either  were  working  badly,  the 
operatives  would  be  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
while  the  machines  would  frequently  be 
stopped.  The  young  women  and  men 
who  seemed  so  much  at  leisure  were 
really  keeping  close  watch  not  to  let  a 
break  get  started  anywhere,  and  this  work 
required  a  greater  strain  than  it  seemed. 
This  fact  I  soon  had  impressed  upon  me 
in  a  way  not  to  be  questioned  or  forgot- 
ten. When  I  had  gone  through  room 
after  room,  everywhere  watching  faces 
(because  the  machinery  was  past  my  com- 
prehension), I  was  finally  forced  to  remark 
that  I  hadn't  seen  any  old  men.  "  Come 
to  think  of  it,"  was  my  escort's  reply,  "  I 
don't  believe  I  have  either."  As  we  went 
on,  both  of  us  looked  for  old  men,  but 
hardly  saw  one,  except  at  long  intervals, 
and  then  at  such  work  as  sweeping,  or  the 
like.  By  "  old  men  "  I  mean  men  over 
forty-five,  or  what  should  be  the  prime  of 
life.  "Why  do  the  men  drop  out  so 
young  ?"  I  asked.  "  That's  a  question," 
was  the  reply,  "  for  which  Ross  (the  head 
of  the  Spinners'  Union)  will  probably  have 


a  readier  answer  than  I  have."  When  I 
met  Ross,  I  found  the  answer  was  ready 
and  specific.  The  strain  of  the  work  wore 
men  out  before  they  were  forty-five,  and 
their  fingers  were  no  longer  nimble  enough 
to  keep  up  with  work  demanded. 

As  regards  sanitary  conditions,  hours 
A  Model  ^^^  labor,  and  non-employment  of 
Village  young  children,  the  first  factory 
I  visited  was  fairly  typical  of  all.  There 
was,  however,  one  feature  connected 
with  it  which  I  did  not  see  duplicated, 
and  that  was,  an  almost  beautiful  village 
of  homes  for  the  employees.  When  the 
mill  had  been  built,  it  was  so  far  out  of 
the  city  that  the  owners  found  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  homes  for  their  opera- 
tives. With  rare  skill  and  taste  they  cov- 
ered a  tract  of  land  with  houses  which 
any  self-respecting  family  might  be  glad 
to  occupy.  On  the  architectural  side 
these  houses  were  better  than  most  middle- 
class  families  occupy.  In  contrast  with 
the  depressing  monotony  usual  in  factory 
houses,  they  can  fairly  be  called  beautiful 
I  heard  about  them  from  other  manu- 
facturers, who  rather  scouted  the  outlay 
up6n  refinements  which  operatives  would 
not  appreciate.  Two  persons  told  me  ex- 
actly the  same  story  about  one  family  of 
tenants  using  their  bath-tub  for  pickling 
a  pig,  and  another  using  it  as  a  receptacle 
for  ashes.  When  I  visited  the  mills,  how- 
ever, and  asked  my  escort  about  this  story, 
he  said  that  he  had  often  heard  it  from 
the  outside,  but  had  never  heard  the 
slightest  confirmation  of  it  from  any  one 
about  the  mills.  Probably  at  the  begin- 
ning some  one  said  that  the  tenants  would 
use  the  bath-tub  for  those  purposes,  and 
the  story  had  kept  floating  around  for 
years  that  the  tenants  had  actually  so  used 
them.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  houses 
had  not  been  a  profitable  investment 
When  taxes,  repairs,  etc.,  were  paid,  the 
net  profits  were  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  per  cent  The  company  was  un- 
able to  get  a  rent  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  rooms  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  construction.  Every  one 
knows  that  in  our  country  villages  houses 
that  cost  a  thousand  dollars  will  rent  for 
ten  dollars  a  month,  and  houses  that  cost 
five  thousand  will  often  rent  for  little 
more,  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
them  from  the  renting  class  in  such  vil- 
lages.    In  the  same  way,  the  renting  class 
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among  factory  operatives  cannot  afford  to 
go  above  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  or  excellence  of 
the  house  provided.  If  these  houses  had 
had  one  or  two  rooms  less,  the  investment 
would  have  been  a  profitable  one.  Even 
as  it  was,  it  had  yielded,  incidentally,  a 
profit  to  the  mills,  by  enabling  them  to 
get  and  keep  the  pick  of  the  hands  in 
New  Bedford.  I  afterwards  learned,  from 
another  source,  that  factory  hands  of  the 
best  type  were  always  glad  to  get  work  at 
the  Howland  mills. 

Some  of  the  factory  tenements  which  I 
Preference  for  visited  later  in  New  Bed- 
Prrrate  Landlords  ford  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent order,  and,  in  a  fitting  way,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  poorest  grade  of  employees 
instead  of  the  best  Indeed,  factory  tene- 
ments were  almost  always  under  the  ban. 
The  best  workmen  decidedly  preferred  not 
to  live  in  them.  This  preference  influenced 
rents,  which  I  found  to  be  surprisingly 
lower  in  company  houses  than  in  houses 
owned  by  private  landlords.  Both  from  the 
workmen  and  employers  I  asked  for  the 
reason  for  this  difference.  The  employers 
in  some  cases  said  that  it  was  their  policy  to 
keep  rents  down.  The  employees  all  said 
that  the  houses  owned  by  individual  land- 
lords were  so  much  better  looked  after 
and  were  occupied  by  so  much  better  class 
of  tenants  that  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  rents  asked  were  always  glad  to 
do  so.  One  reason,  they  said,  why  a  bet- 
ter class  of  tenants  were  in  private  houses 
was  because  workmen  hated  to  be  per- 
petually imder  the  control  of  their  em- 
ployers. If  they  had  a  private  landlord, 
they  felt  greater  independence  as  to 
whether  they  worked  or  stopped  working ; 
but  if  they  lived  in  company  houses  and 
their  families  could  be  evicted  if  they 
stopped  work,  they  felt  that  a  large  meas- 
ure of  independence  was  lost. 

In  New  Bedford  I  saw  nothing  to 
^j^jjg^  indicate  that  the  employers 

Company  Houses  put  any  pressure  upon  tiieir 
are  Preferred         employees  to   live  in  the 

company  houses ;  but  in  one  or  two  of 
the  factory  villages  I  visited  later,  there 
was  believed  to  be  pressure  of  this  sort. 
At  Dodgeville  and  Hebron,  for  example, 
people  told  me  that  whenever  work 
was  scant,  the  employees  who  lived  in 
their  own  houses  or  rented  from  private 
landlords  were  the  first  to  be  dropped 


from  the  rolls.  I  received  no  direct  con- 
firmation of  this  from  employers,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  their  p)olicy.  At  all  events, 
the  employees  were  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  mills 
that  they  had  no  disposition  to  get  honies 
of  their  own,  and  so  the  greatest  incentive 
to  thrift  was  removed.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  were  thrifty  and  had  saved 
money  enough  to  own  houses  in  neighbor- 
ing towns ;  and  a  good  many  had  savings- 
bank  accounts.  But,  even  on  the  merely 
economic  side,  the  depositing  of  money  in 
savings-banks,  or  even  the  owning  of 
houses  to  be  rented  to  other  people,  does 
not  compare  with  the  owning  of  the  home 
in  which  one  lives.  The  landlord  for 
some  one  else  has  always  the  losses  due 
to  vacancies,  the  difficulties  of  collection, 
and  the  making  of  repairs,  of  which  the 
first  tenant  takes  no  care  and  for  which 
the  next  tenant  cares  nothing.  A  man 
who  owns  his  own  home  is  always  sure  of 
a  tenant,  always  sure  of  collections,  and 
generally  sure  to  take  care  of  the  property. 
On  the  side  of  citizenship  the  gains  that 
come  from  home  ownership  instead  of 
tenancy  are  still  greater.  In  the  village 
of  Dodgeville,  the  most  depressing  I  vis- 
ited, I  saw  no  evidence  of  extortion  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  The  rents  were  a 
dollar  a  month  for  each  room,  and  while 
four  dollars  a  month  for  a  tenement  paid 
a  good  interest  on  the  capital,  there  was 
nothing  extortionate  about  it  The  de- 
pressing feature  of  the  town  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  independence  among  the 
workmen  occupying  the  houses.  That 
these  workmen,  with  only  one  company  to 
work  for  and  only  one  company  to  rent 
from,  should  have  felt,  as  they  did,  that 
they  were  not  free  to  join  trades-unions, 
seemed  an  inevitable  result. 

I  did,  however,  it  should  be  said,  visit 
another  town  (Lonsdale,  Rhode 
Island)  largely  under  the  control 
of  a  single  company  (the  Goddards), 
where  I  heard  no  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation against  operatives  who  did  not  live 
in  the  company  houses,  and  the  men  felt 
perfectly  free  to  belong  to  trades-unions 
if  they  so  desired.  The  personal  element, 
therefore,  is  a  modifying  factor  of  prime 
importance.  The  Goddards  could  have 
established  a  petty  despotism  had  they 
chosen,  but  they  have  preferred  to  estab- 
lish a  free  town.     My  visit  to  Lonsdale 
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was  a  short  one,  and  the  few  working 
people  with  whom  I  talked  may  not  have 
been  typical,  but  the  town  seemed  to  me 
to  illustrate  how  much  good  a  liberal 
management  could  secure.  Here,  again, 
as  at  the  first  mills  I  visited  in  New  Bed- 
ford, the  company  houses  were  often  such 
as  no  self-respecting  family  need  complain 
of.  I  heard,  indeed — and  there  were  signs 
of  its  truth — that  the  houses  had  been  com- 
paratively neglected  of  recent  years,  and 
that  the  town  was  formerly  much  prettier ; 
but  some  of  the  little  homes  were  still 
decidedly  attractive.  Particularly  was 
this  the  case  of  the  houses  whose  yards 
were  fenced  in.  I  had  once  had  some 
sympathy  with  the  crusade,  "  Down  with 
the  fences,"  but  my  observations  of  New 
£ngland  factory  towns  made  me  ready  to 
urge  a  crusade,  "  Up  with  the  fences." 
On  the  finest  residence  streets  in  great 
cities  the  open  lawn  is  the  more  beautiful ; 
but  among  factory  people,  where  the 
houses  are  of  necessity  close  together, 
the  removal  of  the  fence  signifies  the 
loss  of  a  garden,  the  abandonment  of  all 
effort  after  flowers,  and  gradually  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  grass.  In  fact,  it  means 
utter  desolation,  and  is  apt  to  signify  that 
the  home  has  lost  all  the  charm  and  much 
of  the  privacy  which  the  word  home  should 
always  carry  with  it 

One  of  the  limitations  upon  such  an  inves- 
A  Factory  tigation  as  I  was  undertak- 

Boarding-House  ing  was  the  relative  difficulty 
of  seeing  the  homes  of  the  poorer  class. 
No  French  Canadians  ever  suggested  my 
going  into  their  homes,  and,  indeed,  I  found 
them  hard  to  talk  with.  The  homes  I  saw 
were  apt  to  be  those  of  the  more  intelligent 
men  with  whom  I  wished  to  talk  about 
industrial  conditions.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  evening  when  a  weaver  took  me 
about  New  Bedford  to  show  me  the  seamy 
side  of  factory  life,  and  I  saw  a  few 
sorry-looking  dwellings,  and  spent  a  most 
interesting  hour  in  a  factory  boarding- 
house.  In  the  latter  place,  some  of  the 
men  who  were  gathered  in  the  loafing- 
room  (even  smoking-room  is  too  dignified 
a  term  to  apply)  were  good  talkers  and 
probably  good  workmen.  One  or  two  of 
the  group  were  already — it  was  just  after 
supper — fuddled  with  drink,  and  my 
escort  told  me  that  the  brighter  men  who 
showed  no  signs  of  drinking  would  not 
have  been  in  this  boarding-house  unless 


they  were,  from  spme  cause,  black  sheep. 
When  I  entered  the  room,  the  most  in- 
toxicated of  the  men  greeted  me  most 
heartily,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  pull  out  some  money.  When  I 
informed  him  that  I  was  not  looking  for 
money,  he  said  that  he  took  me  for  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  union  going  aroimd 
to  collect  dues,  and  we  soon  launched  off 
into  a  discussion  of  the  union  and  its  de- 
mands. The  men  were  practically  a  unit 
as  regards  the  amount  to  which  their 
wages  had  been  cut ;  but  as  regards  the 
demand  of  the  weavers  that  the  employers 
should  abandon  the  fining  system,  the 
brightest  workman  stood  decidedly  with 
the  employers.  He  was  not  fined,  he  said, 
once  in  six  months,  and  he  believed  the 
fining  system  was  necessary  to  keep  men 
from  botching  their  jobs.  But  this  is  a 
question  which  is  more  naturally  discussed 
when  we  return  to  the  general  conflict 
between  masters  and  men. 

As   an   ab  de,  this   place  was   hardly 

Living  Well  ^^^^  worthy  of  the  name 
on  $8  boarding-house  than  the  ordi- 

a  Week  ^^^y  boarding-house  is  worthy 
of  the  name  home.  But  wretched  lodgings 
of  this  sort  were  the  exception.  My  sur- 
prise, when  I  visited  the  homes,  was  not 
at  the  squalor  in  which  these  operatives 
lived  upon  their  pitifully  small  wages, 
but  the  neatness,  self-respect,  and  even 
comfort  which  appeared  nearly  every- 
where. Particularly  was  this  true  in  the 
homes  to  which  I  was  taken  by  the  son 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  minister.  The 
families  he  took  me  to  see  were,  of  course, 
the  church  people  in  his  father's  parish. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  English  families, 
and,  being  Methodists,  they  were  families 
in  which  drink  was  regarded  as  the  public 
enemy.  If  I  had  not  known  the  wages 
that  these  people  got,  I  should  have  as- 
sumed that  weavers  made  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  or  more,  instead  of  seven  or  eight. 
Usually  there  were  but  four  rooms,  but 
the  one  room  with  a  stove,  which  was 
living-room,  dining-room,  and  kitchen 
combined,  was  as  neat  as  similar  rooms 
have  always  been  in  the  best  American 
farm-houses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  I  had 
in  New  Bedford  was  with  the  Primitive 
Methodist  pastor  and  his  wife.  When  I 
had  met  them,  and  afterwards  had  met 
some  of  their  church  members,  I  could 
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understand  how  it  came  about  that  so 
many — if  not  most — of  the  labor  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  had  gotten  their 
training,  moral  and  intellectual,  for  public 
life,  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 
This  Church,  like  all  Methodist  churches, 
calls  upon  its  membership  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  church  work,  and,  unlike 
many  Methodist  churches,  is  still  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  poor.  A  little  later  I  met  a  brilliant 
minister,  naturally  radical  and  naturally  in 
sympathy  with  the  labor  movement,  who 
spoke  of  the  twenty  per  cent  cut  in  the 
factory  people's  wages  as  if  it  were  almost 
a  matter  of  unconcern.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  minister  and  his  wife,  whose  in- 
come for  a  month  was  less  than  the  other 
pastor's  income  for  a  week,  felt  so  keenly 
the  cut  in  the  wages  of  their  parishioners 
that  they  could  fairly  be  said  to  have  suf- 
fered with  them.  Their  income,  though 
better  than  that  of  any  of  their  parishion- 
ers, was  still  so  small  that  they  could  both 
see  and  feel  what  a  loss  of  one-fifth  in 
wages  meant  in  the  workmen's  families. 
They  knew  their  parishioners,  not  by  occa- 
sional visits  to  a  mission  church,  but  by 
working  with  them  and  living  with  them. 
Therefore,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  they 
felt  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  the 
more  brilliant  man,  living  among  the  rich, 
was  unable  to  comprehend. 

To  them  brotherhood  was  not  a  creed 
but  a  feeling.  Some  of  the  pictures 
which  this  pastor's  wife  gave  of  the  home 
lives  of  their  people  were  as  full  of  beauty 
and  love  as  anything  that  Millet  has 
I>ainted.  That  which  to  me  seemed  hardest 
of  all — the  fact  that  wives  as  well  as  hus- 
bands went  into  the  factory  at  daybreak, 
and  remained  till  nightfall — had  not,  she 
said,  destroyed  home  life.  No  husbands 
and  wives  she  knew  lived  more  lovingly 
and  happily  than  some  who  rose  together 
long  before  five  o*clock,  and  worked  to- 
gether in  getting  ready  the  breakfast,  or 
perhaps  doing  the  week's  washing,  and  at 
night,  when  they  returned,  joined  in  the 
same  household  tasks.  The  outward  union 
of  their  lives  seemed  to  make  closer  the 
union  of  their  hearts.  "  A  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
that  he  possesseth,"  and,  whatever  the 
hardness  of  condition,  love  and  faith  can 
use  them  for  the  building  up  of  finer 
characters. 


But  such  triumphs  of  character  over  en- 
Households  vironment  did  not  make  better 
Up  side  the  environment  Owing,  per- 
^^^*^^  haps,   to   the   fact   that    men's 

fingers  are  less  nimble  than  women's,  or 
owing,  perhaps,  to  moral  deficiencies,  men 
drop  out  of  the  factories  at  an  earlier 
age  than  women.  There  were  many  fam- 
ilies where  the  women  did  the  factory 
work  and  the  men  attended  ,to  the 
household.  Each  sex  was  taken  out  of 
its  natural  sphere,  and,  however  well  the 
women  may  have  done  the  men's  work, 
I  could  not  help  belie  ving  that  the  men 
did  the  women's  work  badly.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  a  man  when  he  is  reduced  to  the 
"  toting  "  of  meals  to  those  of  his  family 
who  are  at  work,  and  it  is  a  serious  loss  to 
a  woman  when  she  is  kept  all  the  day 
from  those  of  her  family  who  are  at  home. 
Where  there  were  little  ba  bies  in  the  family, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  evils  of  mothers 
working  in  the  factories  were  so  great  as 
to  demand  a  legislative  remedy.  Many 
of  the  mothers  who  worked  all  the  week  in 
the  factories  for  six  or  seven  dollars  were 
paying  from  two  to  three  dollars  to  some 
one  else  to  look  after  their  little  ones. 
The  mother  may  be  able  to  look  after  the 
looms  while  she  knows  that  a  babe  is  cry- 
ing for  her  at  home,  but  the  babe  cannot 
make  up  the  loss — and  the  thing  is  wrong. 
Every  consideration  which  demanded  that 
children  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  gain 
through  their  employment  in  the  mills  de- 
mands that  babes  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
through  the  employment  of  nursing  moth- 
ers. The  law,  like  those  prohibiting  child 
labor,  must  not  proceed  faster  than  labor 
sentiment  will  support  it,  but  whenever  em- 
ployment of  young  mothers  is  obviously  an 
evil,  it  should  be  suppressed  by  law,  and 
not  left  to  the  individual  cupidity  of  hus- 
bands already  too  willing  to  add  to  their 
own  comforts  at  the  expense  of  their  wives. 
Each  workman  should  be  required  to  do 
his  part  in  what  all  agree  that  the  good 
of  his  class  demands.  This  legislative 
work,  however,  can  only  bring  up  the 
rear.  The  advance  work  in  introducing 
a  better  social  order  must  be  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  better  and  more  American  senti- 
ment among  the  working  people.  In  fact, 
the  sentiment  against  woman  labor  in 
the  factory  and  in  the  field  is  so  much 
stronger  in  America  than  in  Europe  that 
I  could  not  help  believing  that  the  appall- 
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ing  number  of  wives  and  mothers  in  these 
factories  was  due  to  the  displacement 
of  American  labor  by  British  a  generation 
ago,  and  the  present  displacing  of  British 
labor  by  French  Canadians  and  Portu- 
guese. In  case  these  races  shall  in  time 
be  followed  by  West  Indians  and  Ma- 
lays, the  process  of  introducing  American 
standards  of  living  will  indeed  be  a  long 
one  ;  but  such  standards  must  be  intro- 
duced if  our  political  democracy  is  to 
continue  to  have  a  social  democracy  at  its 
base. 

At  present  the  process  of  Americaniz- 
The  *"8^   ^^  goirig  forward  almost 

Americanizing  as  rapidly  as  the  foreign 
'*'^°***'  elements     are     being     intro- 

duced. Two  of  the  most  interesting 
talks  I  had  were  with  French  Catholic 
priests — one  in  New  Bedford  and  one  near 
Dodgeville.  Both  of  these  men  were  in 
S)m[ipathy  with  American  ideas — the  one 
near  Dodgeville,  for  instance,  strongly  in- 
dorsing the  local  option  ordinance  which 
kept  his  parish  free  from  tippling  and  loaf- 
ing places ;  and  the  one  at  New  Bedford 
strongly  indorsing  the  trades-union  move- 
ment, to  which  he  attributed  the  great 
shortening  of  hours  since  he  came  to  this 
country  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  what 
these  men  said  of  their  own  views  was  less 
important  than  what  they  said  about  their 
people.  Both  agreed  that  when  French 
Canadians  had  lived  in  this  country  six 
or  eight  years  they  were  never  again  con- 
tented to  live  in  French  Canada.  The  old 
New  Bedford  priest  told  me  that  he  had 
known  family  after  family  to  go  back  to 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  perhaps  pur- 
chase or  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  old 
farm,  expecting  to  remain  there  the  rest  of 
their  days.  But  first  one  or  two  of  the 
young  people  would  find  their  way  back 
to  this  country,  and  finally  the  old  people 
would  come  and  settle  where  all  their  chil- 
dren were.  For  the  poorer  classes  America 
is  still  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  their 
hearts  cannot  be  alienated. 

During  the  first  years  they  are  in  this 
Trades-  country,  said  the  old  French  priest, 
Unions  his  people  were  not  likely  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  any  of  the  trades- 
unions,  but  when  they  had  gone  back  to 
Canada  and  returned  again,  they  were 
almost  certain  to  join  the  organizations  to 
which  the  workmen  of  other  nationalities 
belonged.     These  organizations,  however, 


are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  Irish.  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  talking  with  the  leaders,  generally 
at  the  union  rooms,  and  I  saw  almost  as 
many  Scotchmen  as  French  Canadians, 
though  the  number  of  Scotch  operatives  is 
relatively  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  the  English-speaking  work- 
men to  form  trades-unions  that  leads 
some  employers  to  express  a  decided 
preference  for  French  Canadian  labor. 
The  two  leaders  whom  I  saw  most  of, 
Ross,  of  the  spinners,  and  Hart,  of  the 
weavers,  were  English  and  Irish  respect- 
ively. I  was  interested  to  meet  these  two 
men,  because  I  had  heard  the  former  so 
highly  praised,  and  the  latter  so  bitterly 
condemned,  by  one  or  two  employers.  I 
found  that  each  had  the  confidence  of  his 
union  about  as  much  as  the  other,  and  that 
each  appeared  to  deserve  it  about  as  much. 
Ross  was  a  suave,  tactful  little  man,  who 
already  was  a  representative  of  New  Bed- 
ford in  the  Legislature,  and  would  proba- 
bly in  a  few  years  be  entirely  outside  of 
the  ranks  of  labor.  Hart  was  a  vehement 
man,  who  felt  strongly  the  sufferings  of 
his  class,  and  expected  always  to  be  iden- 
tified with  it.  The  former  would  be  much 
the  better  negotiator,  while  no  agitator  at 
all ;  the  latter  would  be  much  the  better 
agitator,  while  no  negotiator  at  all.  These 
two  types  everywhere  dominate  trades- 
unions.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  latter 
type  which  generally  prepares  the  state- 
ments of  grievances  given  to  the  public  in 
time  of  conflict,  when  only  strong  words 
express  the  feelings  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  unions.  For  upper-class  consumption 
these  strong  words  are  worse  than  worth- 
less, since  expressions  of  emotion  for 
which  an  audience  is  unprepared  arouse 
aversion  instead  of  sympathy.  But  the 
strong  feeling  which  is  expressed  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
mere  business  negotiators  like  Ross  could 
never  do  the  pioneer  work  of  building  up 
unions  to  a  point  where  membership 
brings  gain  instead  of  self-sacrifice. 

My  talk  with  these  men  was  chiefly 
The  Cut  o^  t^c  strike — now  a  thing  of  the 
in  Wages  past — and  of  the  wage  cuts  and 
the  fining  system,  which  still  remain  sources 
of  discontent.  The  statements  about  wages 
have  already  been  outlined.  The  reduc- 
tions during  this  decade  had  been  about 
20  per  cent.,  and  the  reductions  during  the 
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last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  had  been 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  When  I  asked  a 
clear-headed  young  manufacturer  about 
the  reductions  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  his  figures  made  it  about  40  per 
cent.  Weavers  in  1873  or  thereabouts,  he 
said,  made  $50  to  $60  a  month,  where  they 
now  make  $30  to  $35.  Yet  this  manu- 
facturer, who  so  clearly  recognized  the  fall 
in  money  wages,  corresponding  to  the  fall 
in  prices,  in  the  field  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation, believed  that  official  statistics 
showed  a  rise  of  wages  in  other  industries. 
When  I  began  to  write  this  article,  I  was 
interested  to  see  what  the  last  census  said 
about  wages  in  Massachusetts  cotton-fac- 
tories. I  knew  before  that  this  census 
exaggerated  wages,  but  I  was  a  little  taken 
aback  when  I  found  the  statement  that 
between  1880  and  1890  average  wages  in 
these  factories  had  advanced  over  30  per 
cent.  On  reference  to  the  admirable  arti- 
cles on  factory  life  at  Fall  River  published 
in  the  "  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter "  last  July,  I  found  that  the  fall  in 
wages  was  there  estimated  at  SO  per  cent. 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statements 
made  to  the  investigator  for  this  manu- 
facturers* journal  were  in  entire  accord 
with  the  statements  made  to  me,  or  pic- 
tured even  greater  losses.  As  between  the 
first-hand  testimony  of  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  making  cotton,  and  the 
ofificial  statistics  of  a  partisan  census, 
there  was  no  question  which  to  trust 
The  manufacturer  who  talked  with  me 

The  Unemployed      ^^^"^    ^^^    ^^"    ^"    "^^^^^ 

durmg  the  last  twenty-five 
years  said  that  he  was  sure  that  prices 
had  fallen  even  more,  and  that  the  working 
people  had  more  pleasures  and  more  com- 
forts than  when  he  was  a  boy.  This 
seemed  probable.  It  was  certainly  true 
if  the  city  pleasures  and  comforts  of  which 
he  spoke  had  more  value  than  the  village 
pleasures  and  comforts  which  are  made 
more  difficult  by  advancing  population 
and  advancing  rents.  Provisions  and 
clothing  and  amusements  had  certainly 
fallen  somewhat  more  than  wages.  The 
losses  to  the  working  people  from  the 
wage-cuts  had  not  come  in  the  lessened 
value  of  their  wages  when  they  had  work, 
but  in  the  prolonged  losses  of  work  before 
these  cuts  were  made  and  accepted.  On 
the  farms,  where  men  employ  themselves, 
no  one  stops  work  when  prices  fall ;  but 


in  the  cities,  where  most  men  are  wage- 
earners,  when  prices  fall,  work  slackers. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  reducing 
wages,  and  both  manufacturers  and  men 
prefer  to  run  the  mills  part  time  at  old 
wages  rather  than  make  or  take  a  cut 
This  restriction  of  production  keeps  up  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  but  these 
high  prices  themselves  lessen  consumption 
and  thus  increase  the  numbers  of  the  un- 
employed. The  terrible  ordeals  of  suffer- 
ing through  which  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
River  have  gone  have  been  due  to  the  hope- 
less struggles  to  keep  prices  on  an  artifi- 
cially high  level,  by  agreements  between 
employers  and  employed  to  slacken  work, 
or  by  disagreements  which  stopped  it  alto- 
gether. The  sufferings  of  the  farmers 
caused  by  their  enforced  acceptance  of 
falling  prices  have  not  been  greater  than 
the  sufferings  of  city  laborers  caused  by 
their  attempts  to  avert  falling  prices. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
cities  and  the  problem  of  falling  prices 
in  the  rural  districts  are  one  and  the  same 
problem. 

The  other  evil  of  which  the  men  com- 
jj^  plained,  besides  the  repeated  cuts 
Fining  in  wages  and  lack  of  emplo)mient. 
System  ^^g  ^^  system  of  fining  the  weav- 
ers for  defective  work.  Some  of  the  weav- 
ers told  me  that  for  a  single  flaw,  which 
didn't  keep  the  manufacturers  from  selling 
the  goods  as  first  quality,  they  were  often 
docked  their  pay  for  the  entire  piece.  They 
were  willing,  the  union  officers  told  me,  to 
accept  discharge  if  they  didn't  do  fair  work, 
but  they  regarded  the  fining  system  as 
oppressive.  To  the  complaint  about  ex- 
cessive fines  the  manufacturers'  answer 
was  clear  and  explicit  While  the  weavers 
were  docked  their  entire  pay  upon  a  seri- 
ously defective  piece,  the  weavers'  pay 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  the  manufacturers  lost  upon 
the  whole.  As  to  the  suggested  remedy 
of  the  weavers'  union,  they  said  that  they 
could  not  discharge  hands  whenever  dis- 
cipline was  needed.  Discipline,  they  in- 
sisted, was  all  that  they  desired,  as  the 
total  revenue  from  fines  was  a  mere  bag- 
atelle. So  strongly  did  the  employers 
put  this  point — with  which  some  weavers 
concurred — yet  so  strongly  did  other  weav- 
ers urge  that  harsh  foremen  defrauded 
them  by  excessive  fines,  that  I  could  not 
help  recurring  to  the  Consumers'  League's 
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remedy  for  the  abuses  of  the  fining  sys- 
tem in  stores.  Let  the  fines  go  to  some 
fund  for  the  employees.  All  incentive  to 
injustice  is  thus  removed,  and  the  fines 
become  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  good 
workmen.  The  interests  of  employers 
and  employed  are  no  longer  in  conflict, 
and  both  share  in  the  gains  which  better 
work  and  greater  harmony  bring. 

But  an  article  on  Massachusetts  factory 
jj^  towns  should  not  close  with- 

Massachuaetts  out  a  word  about  the  schools 
Schools  jj^  which  the  factory  children 

are  educated.  These  formed  the  one  alto- 
gether bright  feature  of  my  investigation. 
If  I  had  not  long  before  been  converted  to 
a  belief  in  compulsory  education,  this  visit 
would  have  converted  me.  The  children  of 
the  French  Canadians,  I  found,  remained 
in  school  until  thirty  weeks  after  they  were 
thirteen  years  old,  and  then  were  with- 
drawn to  be  placed  in  the  factories.  The 
law  alone  prevented  the  selfishness  of 
parents  from  sacrificing  the  future  of 
their  children  and  of  their  class.  The 
schools,  too,  were  uniformly  of  a  high 
grade.  As  I  have  said,  the  most  depress- 
ing towns  I  saw  were  Dodgeville  and 
Hebron.  But,  as  I  was  coming  through 
the  latter,  I  visited  the  school,  and 
found  it  as  good  as  those  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  better  than  those  of  New  York 
City.  The  work  for  the  little  children  was 
enlivened  by  kindergarten  methods,  the 
work  for  the  older  children  was  enlivened 
by  reading  the  best  of  interesting  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  rooms  were  made  at- 
tractive by  pictures.     The   collection   of 


Perry  pictures,  which  the  principal  showed 
me,  cost  but  a  cent  apiece,  and  yet 
reproduced  exquisitely  for  the  children 
the  best  things  in  art.  Schools  like 
these,  supplemented  by  public  libraries 
like  those  of  Massachusetts,  put  every 
child  where  he  can  forge  ahead  for  him- 
self in  almost  any  j)ost-graduate  course 
he  may  select  The  growth  of  a  laboring 
caste  is  impossible.  When  I  came  away 
from  the  district  and  thought  of  the 
immense  strides  forward  which  the  immi- 
grants, and,  still  more,  the  children  of  the 
immigrants,  were  making,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  loss  which  immigration  was 
causing  was  in  some  degree  counter* 
balanced  by  the  gains.  Indeed,  I  should 
say  that  the  gain  completely  offsets  the 
loss  did  not  I  not  know  that  whatever  im- 
pairs democracy  here  retards  democracy' 
all  over  the  world.  For  the  world's  sake 
as  well  as  for  our  own  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  quality  of  our  citizenship  low- 
ered. But  the  quality  of  our  citizenship 
is  not  lowered  by  immigration  with  any- 
thing like  the  rapidity  which  the  sight  of 
the  new  arrivals  would  seem  to  promise. 
The  ideas,  the  opportunities,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  democracy  change  them 
into  a  new  order  of  men.  Whatever  the 
Old  World  may  say  about  the  superiorit)- 
of  administration  secured  by  its  method 
of  class  rule,  the  advantage  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  superiority  of  the  common 
manhood  secured  by  the  American  method 
of  mass  rule.  The  power  of  our  democ- 
racy to  transform  hands  into  men  awakens 
new  faith  in  American  institutions. 


Abraham   Lincoln's  Birthday 

By  Richard  H.  Stoddard 

From  the  New  York  "  Mail  and  Express,"  February  12  1898 

Chosen  for  large  designs,  he  had  the  art 
Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 

Straight  to  his  mark,  which  was  the  human  heart ; 
Wise,  too,  for  what  he  could  not  break  he  bent 

Upon  his  back  a  more  than  Atlas-load — 
The  burden  of  the  Commonwealth  was  laid ; 

He  stooped,  and  rose  up  to  it,  though  the  road 
Shot  suddenly  downwards,  not  a  whit  dismayed. 


Hold,  warriors,  counselors,  kings  I     All  now  give  place 
To  this  dear  benefactor  of  the  race. 


My  Literary  Neighbors 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


FEW  literary  men  and  women  now 
remain  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  on  the  edge,  as  it  were,  of 
that  interesting  circle  which  formed  a  kind 
of  nodal  point  in  American  literature  at 
Boston  forty  years  ago.  Similar  nodal 
points  had  occurred  elsewhere — as  in  the 
case  of  the  '*  Hartford  Wits  "  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Frederick  Sheldon  in  his  paper 
"  The  Pleiades  of  Connecticut "  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  (XV.,  187),  or  the 
"  Knickerbocker "  writers,  equally  well 
portrayed  by  John  R.  Dennett  in  the 
"Nation"  (V.,  459).  The  later  Boston 
circle,  probably  more  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  than  either  of  these,  was  the 
combined  result  of  a  new  literary  impulse 
and  a  g^eat  moral  reform.  Not  that  each 
of  those  who  made  up  the  circle  was 
touched  by  each  of  these  influences,  but 
that  collectively  the  group  was  reached, 
touched,  and  molded  by  both. 

The  group  may  be  said  to  have  really 
divided  itself  into  two  concentric  circles, 
of  which  both  included  Emerson — the  man 
in  whom  both  the  purely  literary  and  the 
reformatory  impulses  best  united  them- 
selves. Of  these  two  concentric  circles  the 
one  most  generally  recognized — the  purely 
literary  group,  that  is — included  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Low- 
ell, while  to  these  might  be  joined,  for 
literary  rather  than  social  classification, 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau.  To  these  might 
fairly  enough  be  added,  in  a  secondary 
way,  Agassiz,  who  always  fraternized  more 
with  literary  men  than  with  scientists,  per- 
haps because  there  were  more  of  them ; 
also  Motley,  during  his  rare  visits  to  this 
country;  Parkman,  Whipple,  and  a  few 
of  lesser  fame.  Of  those  still  living,  how- 
ever eminent,  I  forbear  to  speak. 

In  viewing  separately  the  six  or  eight 
leading  men  of  this  literary  circle,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  were,  after  all,  exceedingly 
various  in  tastes  and  quality  of  mind. 
Hawthorne,  for  instance,  in  an  imaginary 
sketch  of  the  men  of  the  period,  charac- 
terizes Holmes  simply  as  "  vivacious,"  and 
the  more  solid  and  serious  side  of  the 
Autocrat  hardly  dawned  even  on  Emerson 
until  Holmes  came  earnestly  and  seriously 


in  conflict  with  the  lingering  remnant  of 
Calvinism.  Again,  Longfellow's  gentle, 
high-bred,  courteous  nature  could  never 
have  joined  in  the  irreverent  sallies  of 
Lowell's  "  Fable  for  Critics ;"  and  Whit- 
tier's  whole  training  gave  him  a  sympathy 
with  labor  and  with  the  common  pursuits 
of  life  which  none  of  the  others  could  quite 
well  share,  since  the  early  associations  of 
all  the  rest  were  with  the  professional 
class — what  the  French  call  gens  de  la  robe. 
This  last  class  did  not,  however,  include 
Thoreau,  who,  although  now  promising  to 
surpass  several  of  the  group  in  fame,  was 
then  absolutely  detached  from  it ;  he  was 
thought  of  as  only  a  rather  odd  disciple  of 
Emerson,  and  had  scarcely  any  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  circle  of  which  I 
speak ;  indeed,  Concord  itself  hardly  rec- 
ognized his  genius  any  more  than  Boston. 
In  this  again  his  position  differed  from 
that  of  Hawthorne,  of  whom  Salem  was 
already  proud,  even  when  he  excluded  his 
neighbors  from  his  doors,  and  who  was 
solitary  from  preference,  while  Thoreau 
was  solitary  from  neglect  and  non-appre- 
ciation. 

In  turning  now  to  the  non-literary  as- 
pect of  these  men's  lives,  we  find  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  brought  into 
close  contact  with  a  tolerably  well-defined 
circle  of  reformers  who  were  highly  culti- 
vated persons  and  yet  not  primarily  liter- 
ary men.  Emerson,  for  instance,  was 
closely  associated  with  Parker  and  Alcott ; 
Longfellow  with  Sumner ;  Lowell  with 
Phillips  and  Quincy  ;  while  Whittier  con- 
sorted freely  with  politicians  of  the  pro- 
gressive type.  As  to  Holmes  and  Haw- 
thorne, on  the  other  hand,  their  friends 
as  well  as  themselves  were  mainly  con- 
servative. Yet  even  the  friendships  thus 
indicated  had  their  limitations  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  robust  and  heroic  Parker,  who 
had  essentially  "  that  brave  plebeian  soul  " 
which  he  himself  attributed  to  Martin 
Luther,  felt  free,  with  his  enormous  and 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  to  deal  with  lit- 
erary as  well  as  moral  criticism  ;  he  held 
Lowell  to  be  of  rather  light  weight,  and 
complained  of  him  as  "  having  no  ene- 
mies ;"  thought  so  little  of  Thoreau  that 
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he  would  not  invite  him  to  write  for  the 
**  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,"  which 
Parker  conducted  for  three  years;  and 
even  said  of  his  beloved  Emerson  that  a 
"  Pine-Tree  "  which  should  talk  like  Em- 
erson's ought  to  be  cut  down  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  Among  such  varied  influ- 
ences as  these  it  is  obvious  that  any  sug- 
gestion of  "  mutual  admiration  "  was  quite 
remote  from  the  facts.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
period  of  marked  individuality,  and  men 
were  associated  by  a  common  spirit  of 
sincerity  rather  than  by  catch-words  and 
set  phrases.  This  made  their  society 
more  stimulating  as  well  as  more  nutri- 
tious. 

It  would  doubtless  be  too  g^eat  a  lib- 
erty for  me  to  speak  of  these  eminent 
men — the  youngest  of  them  five  years 
older  than  myself — as  friends.  Lowell 
had  been  my  schoolmate  and  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  elder  brothers,  as  was 
Holmes,  who  was  also  a  next-door  neigh- 
bor. Longfellow  was  a  family  friend,  and 
one  of  his  sisters  was  often  a  guest  at  our 
house.  My  first  interview  with  Whittier 
was  of  my  own  seeking,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere ;  but  I  lived  at  one  time 
near  his  Amesbury  home,  and  then  knew 
him  more  intimately,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  others.  I  never  spoke  to  Hawthorne, 
though  I  was  several  times  in  the  same 
room  with  him ;  but  after  his  death  I  was 
brought  by  circumstances  into  somewhat 
intimate  relations  with  his  household,  es- 
p>ecially  with  his  daughter  Una,  a  singu- 
larly noble  and  attractive  woman.  I  can- 
not quite  recall  the  time  and  place  when 
I  first  met  Emerson,  but  I  had  enjoyed 
his  lectures  even  as  a  boy,  and  he  had,  in 
return  for  some  youthful  verses  timidly 
offered  him  for  the  last  volume  of  the 
"  Dial,"  written  me  a  brief  letter  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  masterpiece. 
It  ran  as  follows :  "  Dear  Sir — I  thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing your  verses  called  *  Sunset  Thoughts.' 
They  have  truth  and  earnestness,  and  a 
happier  hour  may  add  that  external  per- 
fection which  can  neither  be  commanded 
nor  described.  P.  S.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
I  may  print  these  verses  in  the  *  Dial.'  " 
He  never  did  it,  and  perhaps  they  would 
only,  if  printed,  have  accelerated  the  im- 
pending doom  of  that  magazine ;  but  the 
exquisite  phrase  about  the  "  happier  hour  " 
and   the   "  neither   commanded   nor   de- 


scribed "  not  only  acted  as  a  soothing 
benediction  upon  one  boyish  soul,  but 
gave  a  formula  for  literary  work  which 
was  worth  more  than  all  praises.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I  was  brought,  in  one  way  or 
another,  into  personal  contact  with  these 
six  eminent  men  even  before  the  acquaint- 
ance was  made  more  close  by  being  ad- 
mitted, as  a  younger  contributor,  to  the 
pages  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 

As  for  Thoreau,  he  had  left  Harvard 
University  just  as  I  entered  it,  and  I  knew 
him  first  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Dial."  Per- 
haps my  first  sight  of  him  may  have  been 
when  I  rashly  invited  him,  on  my  own 
responsibility,  to  lecture  in  Boston  about 
1851.  It  was  a  tragic  occasion  for  me, 
financially  speaking,  as  a  furious  snow- 
storm held  away  even  the  little  audience 
that  might  othen\'ise  have  gathered  ;  the 
janitor  of  the  building  was  kept  at  home, 
and  we  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  small 
neighboring  hall  occupied  by  a  "  Mechan- 
ics' Apprentices'  Library  Association," 
where  a  dozen  young  apprentices,  after 
vainly  trying  to  comprehend  the  lecture 
gratis,  turned  for  comfort  to  their  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  address  was  finished 
to  a  rustling  accompaniment  of  leaves.  In 
later  years  I  used  to  see  Thoreau  in  Wor- 
cester, where  he  came  to  visit  his  friends 
Blake  and  Theo.  Brown — his  arrival  at  the 
house  being  sometimes  first  made  manifest 
by  the  presence  on  a  hall  chair  of  a  bundle 
neatly  done  up  in  a  bandana  handkerchief 
or  even  a  newspaper,  those  often  serving 
him  as  a  substitute  for  trunk  or  portman- 
teau. It  seemed  to  his  woodman's  spirit 
that  luggage  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  is  advised  for  soldiers ;  and  his 
companion  in  his  Canada  travels  once 
said  to  me :  "It  is  easy  to  do  up  a  fort- 
night in  any  moderate-sized  newspaper." 

But  friends  in  the  sense  of  superiors 
and  literary  exemplars  all  these  were  to 
me.  All  rendered  me  kindnesses,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  and  to  most  of 
them  I  owe  a  lifelong  debt  With  their 
judgments  I  was  often  compelled  to  dis- 
agree ;  always  dissenting,  for  instance, 
from  Lowell's  view  of  Margaret  Fuller  and 
of  Thoreau ;  but  there  was  among  them 
an  essential  manliness  of  tone  and  an  ab- 
sence of  petty  jealousies  and  even  of  those 
faults  which  are  still  considered  the  attri- 
butes of  men  of  genius.  They  paid  their 
debts,   they   lived   cleanly;  they  had,  in 
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short,  traditions  of  honesty  and  decency 
which  the  more  zealous  admirers  of  less 
scrupulous  men  of  genius  have  not  always 
found  it  easy  to  forgive.  Their  talk  was 
well-bred  and  manly ;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  visible  sign  of  that  taste  for  unseemly 
subjects  which  so  disgusted  Carlyle,  among 
the  leading;  literary  men  of  London  in 
1832,  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  The 
conversation  was  about  the  basest  I  ever 


listened  to ;"  and  which  he  described  in 
his  diary  as  having  "not  a  little  obscen- 
ity," The  talk  of  the  Boston  set  of  men 
had  another  characteristic  not  always  now 
to  be  found  in  literary  circles,  that  it  was 
simply  and  naturally  American  ;  it  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  any  one  that  it  was  not 
as  good  a  thing  to  live  and  work  here  as 
an)'where ;  that  there  were  not  materials 
as  valuable,  hopes  as  fine.     The  curious 
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disposition  to  migrate  to  London  for  a 
residence  or  workshop,  which  now  seems 
to  be  growing  with  minor  American  au- 
thors, and  which  seems  to  me  the  surest 
way  to  keep  them  always  minor,  had  not 
then  set  in.  There  was  also  in  this  circle 
a  tone  of  social  simplicity  which  was  re- 
freshing ;  the  dinners  of  the  Atlantic  Club 
would  not  now  be  regarded  as  elaborate, 
although  of  course  there  was  always  wine, 
even  on  the  celebrated  occasion  when  it 
was  nominally  excluded  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Stowe.  These  dinners  were  discon- 
tinued after  the  magazine  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  this  being 
largely  done  to  spare  the  purses  of  the  less 
affluent  contributors.  In  another  respect 
also  I  notice  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
that  period — and,  indeed,  even  now,  of 
American  as  compared  with  English  liter- 
ary men — ^namely,  in  the  absence  of  all 
parade  of  academical  or  other  titles.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
<!offin-plate  of  Lowell  or  Longfellow  in- 
scribed, like  that  of  the  late  Lord  Playfair, 
with  eleven  capital  letters  denoting  society 
memberships  or  honorary  degrees. 

It  was  also  noticeable,  I  think,  that 
even  authors  of  English  birth  who  had 
been  brought  when  very  young  to  America 
became  in  those  days  distinctively  Ameri- 
can in  their  tone  of  thought.  Of  no  one 
was  this  more  true  than  in  respect  to  James 
Parton,  whom  I  came  to  know  intimately 
at  a  somewhat  later  time,  when  we  both 
resided  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Perhaps  of  all 
the  literary  men  whom  I  have  known  he 
was  the  most  utterly  truthful,  simple,  in- 
genuous, and  unselfish ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  men  to  whom  he  devoted  him- 
self as  biographer  scarcely  ever  had  these 
qualities  which  were  so  strong  in  him. 
Even  Jackson  and  Franklin  could  not 
with  absolute  justice  be  described  by  these 
epithets ;  they  did  not,  certainly,  charac- 
terize Voltaire ;  while  Burr  and  Butler 
were  distinguished  by  the  want  of  these 
precise  traits.  The  explanation  was,  I 
think,  in  that  chivalry  of  nature,  so  strong 
in  Parton,  which  likes  to  defend  men  who 
are  attacked ;  to  make  the  best  of  their 
faults  and  to  exaggerate  their  virtues. 
Keen,  penetrating,  even  at  moments  judi- 
cial, Parton  yet  identified  himself  with  his 
clients,  and  insisted  on  clothing  them,  if 
possible,  with  his  own  virtues.  As  a  con- 
sequence his  biographies  were  largely  un- 


trustworthy, ^d  in  his  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  living  subject  the  book  became 
a  romance.  I  wish  that  any  one  who 
doubts  this  would  read  in  my  official  nar- 
rative, *'  Massachusetts  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  1861-5,"  the  chapter  containing 
Parton 's  account  of  Butler's  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis  career  as  compared  with  the 
facts  appearing  in  the  actual  despatches 
and  telegrams  of  the  period,  as  given  in 
the  *'  Official  Records."  The  two  narra- 
tives are  so  far  apart  that  they  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  common ;  it  is  as  if  we 
were  reading  the  adventures  of  two  differ- 
ent men. 

It  is  true  that  Parton  did  not  have,  as 
we  now  have,  the  "  Official  Records  "  in 
print ;  he  doubtless  followed  Butler's  o^x 
statements ;  but  even  when  he  wrote, 
enough  had  come  to  light  to  discredit 
those  statements  at  almost  every  point, 
and  to  show  that  much  of  the  glamour 
which  surrounded  Butler  at  that  early 
period  was  a  thing  destined  to  be  disp>elled 
by  time.  It  is  now  unquestionable  that 
the  plan  which  took  Butler  round  Balti- 
more, to  avoid  the  troubles  there,  was  not 
in  the  least  Butler's  own,  but  was  quietly 
worked  out  by  a  modest  railway  superin- 
tendent, Samuel  Morse  Felton,  who  ar- 
ranged everything  to  facilitate  it ;  that  it 
was  originally  opposed  by  Butler,  who 
finally  carried  it  out  under  orders,  and 
would  have  been  liable  to  court  martial 
had  he  done  anything  but  what  he  did ; 
and  that  he,  finding  the  thing  a  success, 
assumed  all  the  credit  of  it,  and  handed 
the  glory  over  to  Parton  for  narration  as 
an  established  fact,  to  be  duly  recorded. 
Yet  there  was  never  a  more  sincere  or 
more  unselfish  admiration  than  that  of 
Parton  for  Butler ;  and  the  more  crushing 
the  exhibition  of  his  hero's  faults,  the 
more  he  clung  to  that  hero.  Fortunately, 
in  dealing  with  Voltaire,  in  the  production 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  he  dealt  with  facts  of  history  fur- 
ther removed  and  less  dangerous  to  deal 
with ;  and  in  this^  as  in  all  his  books,  the 
quality  of  readableness  is  universal.  His 
fame,  at  one  time  great,  has  waned ;  he 
was  defrauded  by  men  in  whom  he  trusted ; 
but  he  left  a  singularly  pure  and  honor- 
able record  behind  him. 

His  is  but  one  among  the  mstances 
which  every  literary  man  too  easily  recalls 
as  years  advance,  of  those  who  seemed  in 
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their   day  brilliant   and   permanent,  but 
have  failed  to  secure  a  lasting  name.     I 
have  never  heard  upon  any  platfonn  an 
eloquence  so  thrilling  as  that  of  my  cousin 
William  Henry  Channing ;  never  encoun- 
tered a  soul  which  seemed  to  utter  itself 
in  such  bursts  of  pure  elemental  fire  as 
that  of  John  Weiss  ;  never  met  any  one 
nvhose    thought  appeared  to  pass    below 
that  of  others,  like  a  subsoil  plow,  as  in 
the  case  of  David  Wasson  ;  never  knew 
any   one  so  Macaulay-like  In  ready  and 
varied  knowledge  as  Edwin  Whipple  ;  and 
yet  their  memories  are  already  fading  or 
faded.     Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  two  friends  who  seemed  like  twins — 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Samuel  Longfellow  ; 
they  dreamed  with  absolute  and  unselfish 
devotion  of  moving  the 
world,  and  yet  left  be- 
hind them  for  visible 
token    only    a    hymn- 
book.     More   remark- 
able than  any  of  these 
instances,        perhaps, 
was    that    of    Joseph 
Brown  lee     Brown,    of 
Newburg,  N.  V.,  whose 
remarkable  manu- 

script   volume,    "  The 
Open  Secret,"  was  for 
some  time  in  my  hands, 
and  was  printed  only 
to  the    extent  of  two 
or  three    chapters  in 
the  "  Atlantic  Month- 
ly."     All    these   be- 
Txmgbd  probably  to  that  class  of  genius  of 
which  Emerson  said  that  its  focus  was  a 
little  too  long  or  too   short,  or   to  that 
classification  to  which  one  of   the   most 
brilliant  of  American  women  once  assigned 
herself — "  a  pair  of  tonga  which  do  not 
quite  reach  the  fire." 

Even  the  weight  and  influence  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  as  exerted  in  a  literary  way, 
during  the  period  I  am  describing,  have 
passed  too  much  from  sight,  although  the 
religious  denomination  which  sought  to 
cast  him  out  has  long  since  changed  front 
and  counted  him  among  its  heroes.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  even  at  this  day,  he 
who  wishes  to  purchase  a  set  of  Parker's 
collected  works  must  send  to  England  for 
an  edition,  as  none  has  ever  appeared  in 
America.  This  neglect  grew,  strangely 
enough,  in  part  from  his  virtues ;  1  myself 
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often  urged  him  to  attend  to  the  matter 
during  his  lifetime,  but  he  always  pleaded 
that  his  numerous  pamphlets  had  appeared 
through  a  variety  of  publishers,  that  some 
of  them  were  still  in  sale,  and  he  did   not 
wish  to  wrong  any  of  these  men,  who  had 
risked    their     money    on     an    unpopular 
author.     Then,    in   making   his   will,   he 
designated  as  his  literary  executor  a  friend 
who  had  been  kind   to  him  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, but  who   had   no   literary  aptitude, 
and  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  made  an 
effort  to  present    the   volumes  in  order. 
Many   years  after,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.    Parker,  the   executorship  passed  to 
Mr.  F.   B.   Sanborn— the  very  man  who 
ought,  as  Parker's  friends  thought,  to  have 
been  originally  selected— but  it  came  to 
him  too  late  in  a  very 
busy   life   to    do   the 
work  with  any  fullness. 
It  was  thus  a  series  of 
accidents,  all  growing 
out  of  Parker's  gener- 
ous heart,  which  pre- 
vented the  earlier  exe- 
cution.      Fortunately, 
his   large   and  choice 
library,        comprising 
books  in   some    forty 
different      languages, 
was     bequeathed     by 
him  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton ;    and    I    had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  a 
description    of    it   for 
one  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Boston  Public  Library,   It  was 
unquestionably,  while  he  lived,  the  most 
valuable  private  library  in  the  city,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  George   Ticknor,  which 
was  too  much  specialized  to  be  properly 
compared  with  it. 

As  a  source  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, I  have  never  met  Parker's  equal ;  and 
if  he  was  sometimes  inaccurate,  it  was  only 
with  that  inevitable  percentage  of  this 
drawback  which  always  accompanies  a 
vast  memory.  With  insatiable  love  of 
knowledge,  and  with  the  sturdy  constitu- 
tion of  a  farmer's  boy  ;  amid  the  immense 
preoccupations  of  a  hard-working  preach- 
er, pastor,  lecturer,  and  philanthropist,  he 
yet  read,  as  Emerson  said  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  "  at  a  rate  like  Gibbon's ;"  and 
when  one  looks  over,  in  Carlyle's  lately 
published    journals,  the     list,  extending 
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through  pages  on  pages,  of  books  read  or 
to  be  read,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
Parker.  His  memory  was  as  marvelous 
as  his  studies ;  and  he  could  direct  you 
for  information,  not  only  to  the  book,  but 
to  the  very  page  desired.  Wishing  to 
find  something  in  Calhoun's  works,  I  was 
sent  by  him  to  it  at  once,  in  the  five- 
volume  edition  in  his  library ;  and  on  my 
expressing  surprise  at  his  promptness,  he 
at  once  repeated  to  me  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  first  volume,  adding  that  he 
had  not  looked  into  the  book  for  twenty 
years.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance 
occurred  when,  in  preparing  a  lecture  on 
the  history  of  slavery,  I  was  desirous  of 
finding  out  something  about  the  barbaric 
French  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
Salic,  Burgundian,  and  Ripuarian — ^before 
their  codification  by  Charlemagne.  I  ap- 
plied to  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
most  learned  lawyers  in  Boston — Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  the  present  Justice  Gray, 
and,  finally,  Charles  Sumner.  Not  one 
of  them  could  give  me  any  information, 
or  even  indicate  any  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject; but  Sumner  at  last  said,  "Try 
Parker."  I  stated  the  case  to  him,  and 
he  replied, "  Go  to  the  Harvard  College 
Library,  and  in  the  fifth  shelf  in  the  fourth 
left-hand  alcove" — I  may  have  got  the 
numbers  wrong — "  you  will  find  a  small, 
thick  quarto  volume  entitled  *  Potgieser 
de  Statu  Servorum,'  which  will  give  you 
all  the  information  you  want,  and  more 
than  you  can  use."  I  went  there,  instantly 
put  my  hand  on  the  book,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  vast  flood  of  German 
erudition  bearing  on  the  very  facts  I 
sought 

Some  years  after  the  original  Atlantic 
Club  had  passed  away,  the  Radical  Club, 
called  also  later  the  Chestnut  Street  Club, 
came  to  be  (in  1867)  a  headquarters  of 
literary  men  of  the  more  speculative  type, 
and  brought  together  more  talent,  I  have 
always  thought,  than  any  series  of  sym- 
posia I  have  ever  attended.  It  had  from 
first  to  last  that  mingling  of  brains  which 
only  the  society  of  women  can  give,  and 
some  of  its  most  valued  members  were  of 
that  sex;  and  it  was,  moreover,  always 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  T. 
Sargent,  and  had  the  supervision  of  his 
attractive  and  independent  wife.  The 
meetings  were  held  monthly,  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Mr.  Sargent  opened  the  session  and 


then  withdrew  to  the  background,  except 
to  introduce  the  speakers ;  the  previous 
planning  and  combining  having  been 
arranged  mainly  by  Mrs.  Sargent.  The 
Club  gained  a  wide  celebrity  at  one  time 
from  a  very  clever  description  of  it  in 
rhyme — a  sketch  which  was  extensively- 
circulated  through  the  press  and  had  many 
strokes  of  wit  and  some  of  malice,  these 
last  being  in  several  instances  so  g^oss 
and  insulting  that  its  author  habitually 
denied  its  authorship,  and  that  I  in  turn 
forbear  to  quote  it.  Let  me  rather  substi- 
tute, as  a  fairer  characterization  of  the 
Club,  the  following  innocent  sketch  from 
one  of  the  "  Poetical  Picnics  "  it  sometimes 
held ;  some  rhymes  which  can  by  no  means 
be  said  to  be  disavowed  by  their  author, 
since  I  wrote  them  myself : 

THE  RADICAL  CLUB 

Sometimes  a  menagerie  enters  this  door. 
With  birds  that  can  warble  and  lions  that  roar. 
Through  all  the  long  morning  they  bellow  or 

sing 
Till  the  Queen  of  the  Caravan  enters  the  ring. 
Her  smiles  she  distributes,  her  rations  she 

"  shares, 
*Mid  the  lambs  and  the  lions,  the  bores  and 

the  bears. 
To  make  them  as  docile  as  doves  she  is  able 
With  a  e^lance  of  her  eye  or  a  glimpse  at  her 

table; 
Each  anxious  logician  grows  gay  as  a  ballad 
When  she  offers  a  morsel  of  sooth in£^  or  salad ; 
He  forgets  in  a  moment  his  creeds  and  his 

causes 
When  she  feeds  him  with  apples  or  cheers  with 

applauses. 
Here  Alcott  reverts  to  the  Banquet  of  Plato ; 
The  tea-urn  plays  censer  to  Phulips's  Cato ; 
Weiss  brings  with  him  salt  which  the  Attic 

surpasses^ 
And  Wasson  disdains  not  to  lunch  vrith  the 

masses; 
Each  favorite  idol  is  laid  on  the  shelf: 
Mrs.  Howe  forgets  Hegel,  and  every  one  self. 

The  published  volume  of  this  Club  con- 
tains the  names,  as  essayists  or  debaters, 
of  almost  all  that  was  most  original  or 
strenuous  in  the  Boston  of  that  day.  Of 
clergymen  there  were  the  leaders  of  the 
more  progressive  wing  of  Unitarianism 
and  of  the  new-born  "  Free  Religion ;" 
that  is,  there  were  Hedge,  Bartol,  Weiss, 
Wasson,  W.  H.  Channing,  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, C.  C.  Everett,  O.  B.  Frothingham, 
W.  C.  Gannett,  W.  J.  Potter,  and  the 
French  Athanase  Coquerel.  As  represent- 
atives of  science  there  were  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  Edward  S. 
Morse,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  T.  S terry  Hunt, 
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].  W.  Powell,  and  John  Fiske,  then  known 
chiefly  as  a  scientist  To  represent  litera- 
ture and  the  general  spirit  of  reform  there 
were  Emerson,  Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips, 
.1  B.  Alcott,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabody,  Thomas  Davidson,  Henry 
James  (senior),  F,  B.  Sanborn,  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  l^onowens.  Phillips  Brooks  was- 
sometimes  there  as  a  listener,  never  as  a 
speaker  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Whittier,  The  setting  of  the  whole  scene 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  Boston — lofty 
parlors,  old  French  furniture  brought  to 
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this  comitry  after  the  sacking  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  and  some  fine  old  family  pictures, 
including  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
host's  mother  as  a  young  girl  playing  the 
harp,  while  the  harp  she  had  played  upon 
stood  unstrung  in  the  corner  of  the  draw- 
ii^-room. 

It  was  here  that  the  oldest  and  newest 
views  were  discussed  without  fear  or  favor, 
for  a  long  series  of  winters,  from  1867  to 
about  1880,  the  host  having  died  in  1877. 
No  transplantation  or  prolongation  was 
ever  even   suggested,  and   though   other 
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clubs  outwardly  similar  have  existed  in 
Boston,  there  has  been  no  other  which 
would  have  been  recognized  by  the  faith- 
ful as  being  in  any  degree  the  successor 
of  that  which  met  in  Chestnut  Street 
It  is  largely  due,  however,  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Radical  Club  that  it  has  never  been 
found  necessary  in  Boston  to  provide  in 
similar  debates  for  any  disputant  beyond 
the  leading  essayist ;  the  natural  fertility 
of  speech  among  Bostonians  being,  it 
would  seem,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
ample  discussion  afterwards.  I  have  ad- 
dressed similar  gatherings  in  other  cities 
where  the  debaters  have  been  regularly 
selected  beforehand  and  where  the  essay- 
ist was  expected  to  submit  to  them  a 
syllabus  of  his  remarks.  This  gave  more 
care  in  preparation,  but  took  away  all 
freshness ;  and  also  limited  the  freedom 
of  the  speaker,  who  sometimes,  accident- 
ally omitting  some  of  his  proposed  re- 
marks, had  the  amusement  of  hearing 
them  afterwards  refuted  as  laboriously  as 
if  they  had  been  spoken. 

The  practice  of  beginning  each  intel- 
lectual conclave  with  "  a  paper  "  has  been 
carried  almost  to  excess  in  many  places, 
and  is  liable  to  one  or  two  disadvantages. 
It  places  the  speaker  in  the  position  so 
felicitously  described  by  Mrs.  Howe,  when 
she  spoke  of  it  as  resembling  that  ancient 
punishment  where  a  criminal  was  first 
smeared  with  honey  and  then  hung  up  to 
be  stung  to  death  by  wasps.  Thus  does 
each  subsequent  d  ebater  frequently  begin 
with  a  compliment  and  end  with  a  sting; 
but  there  is  another  great  evil  which  grows 
out  of  this  class  of  discussion,  that  it  rarely 
hits  the  real  point  of  a  serious  writer,  but 
is  apt  to  fasten  on  some  salient  though 
minor  matter  and  proceed  wholly  from 
that,  leaving  the  essential  subject  out  of 
sight.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by  a 
discreet  and  tactful  presiding  officer,  arid 
for  such  control  no  functionary  existed  at 
the  Radical  Club.  As  a  result,  the  talk 
was  sometimes  trivial  and  disappointing, 
although  at  other  times  it  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  best.  Still  another  fault  was  the 
prevalence  of  very  inexact  and  haphazard 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  often  making 
the  speaker  say  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  intended.  This  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  for  the  final  downfall  of  the 
Club,  several  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers, as  Emerson  and  Samuel  Longfellow, 


finally  ceasing  to  attend  for  expressly  this 
reason.  Warned  by  this,  the  club  in  Bos- 
ton which  now  perhaps  most  recalls  the 
flavor  of  the  old  Radical  Club,  the  "  Round 
Table,"  absolutely  excludes  all  reporters. 

Women  took  but  a  minor  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Radical  Club,  and  yet 
that  part  was  essential  and  could  ill  have 
been  spared.  In  this  respect  it  was  far 
superior,  in  my  judgment,  to  all  clubs 
composed  of  either  sex  alone.  Not  only 
Mrs.  Howe,  but  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  Lucretia  Mott,  Mar>' 
A.  Livermore,  Lucy  Stone,  and  the  viva- 
cious and  impetuous  Kate  Field,  bore  a 
fearless  part  in  these  discussions ;  and 
among  these  Miss  Peabody  was  especially 
remarkable  for  her  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  and  mythology,  in  which  no  man 
present  could  easily  cope  with  her.  Most 
brilliant  of  them  all,  Helen  Hunt  ("  H.H.") 
came  once  or  twice,  preserving  a  silence 
which  her  gay  and  trenchant  tongue  broke 
easily  afterwards,  pouring  volleys  of  keen 
and  kindly  satire  upon  the  pert,  the  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  shallow.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that,  as  Hannah  More's  reputa- 
tion as  a  moralist  buries  under  it  the  levity 
and  gayety  of  her  earlier  years,  so  Helen 
Hunt  (under  her  later  name  of  Helen 
Jackson)  stands  before  the  community 
mainly  as  the  unwearied  advocate  of  the 
Indians,  and  not  as  the  wit,  the  keen  ob- 
server, the  passionate  j)oct,  of  the  years 
which  first  made  her  famous.  That  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Saxe  Holm  Stories 
should  also  be  the  writer  of  "  A  Century- 
of  Dishonor "  and  "Ramona"  implies  a 
far  wider  orbit  than  anything  which  Mrs. 
Stowe's  career  ever  composed. 

A  Bostonian,  after  visiting  Edinburgh 
for  the  first  time,  told  me  lately  that  he 
had  a  curious  sense  of  being  at  home 
there,  since  it  seemed  so  much  like  Boston. 
In  both  cases  there  was  a  literary  tradition 
which  had  somewhat  waned  and  which 
still  left  an  atmosphere  behind  it  Perhaps 
I  do  not  find,  for  instance,  that  even  those 
youths  who  would  like  to  be  Bohemian 
are  now  greatly  stirred  to  envy  by  the 
high-jinks  described  in  the  "  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae ;"  while  Christopher  North's  per- 
sistent mannerisms  make  his  writings  at 
last  hard  reading.  If  we  include  in  die 
Boston  circle,  as  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom, the  whole  region  which  surrounds  it^ 
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the  Boston  flavor  has,  on  the  whole,  sus- 
tained itself  quite  as  well  as  the  Scotch ; 
we  do  not  find  that  the  society  has  grown 
duller  on  the  whole  than  formerly,  although 
there  are  fewer  brilliant  and  quotable  per- 
sonalities. The  general  standard  of  both 
intellectual  and  social  training  has  cer- 
tainly much  improved. 

At  the  height  of  the  Augustan  period,  I 
remember  that  a  clever  New  York  maiden 
remarked  to  me,  after  visiting  Boston 
under  very  favorable  auspices,  that  Bos- 
tonians  always  spoke  of  music  and  plastic 
art  as  if  they  were  merely  branches  of 
literature ;  which  was  really  a  very  keen 
stroke,  at  a  period  when  g^eat  pictures  and 
symphonies  were  known  largely  through 
the  biographies  of  their  authors.  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  for  instance,  wrote  a  long 
and  very  readable  essay  on  *'  Lives  of  the 
Great  Composers  "  with  but  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  the  works  they  had  com- 
posed. I  find  myself  surrounded  at 
Cambridge  with  men  who  know  far  more 
in  their  special  departments  than  was 
known  to  all  Bostonians  put  together, 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  though  these  men 
are    sometimes    shy    students,  they   are 


quite  as  often  cultivated  men  of  the 
world.  One  of  them,  on  my  quoting  to 
him  the  late  Lord  Houghton's  remark  as 
to  the  difl&culty  of  getting  together  in 
London  a  dinner-party  of  people  who 
spoke  French,  said  that  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  gathering  in  Cambridge  a 
sufficient  table-full  of  guests  to  meet  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Spaniard,  or  an 
Italian,  and  to  converse  with  him  in  his 
own  language.  Even  in  our  own  tongue, 
the  average  style  of  composition  has  so 
far  developed  that  many  things  which 
appeared  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  would  be  rejected 
by  the  editorship  of  to-day.  In  the  enor- 
mous spread  of  the  nation,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  one  comer  of  it  to  retain 
the  precedence  it  held  in  the  days  of 
small  things ;  and,  after  all,  of  what  im- 
portance is  it  ?  The  thing  essential  is  to 
have  a  literature  which  shall  express  the 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  when  that  is 
secured,  there  will  be  no  more  interest  in 
knowing  what  State  of  the  Union  it  comes 
from  than  in  inquiring  in  which  particular 
corner  of  a  man's  farm  he  raises  those 
remarkably  fine  Seek-no-further  apples. 


Wood   Music 

By  Samuel  Mintum  Peck 

I  know  a  woodland  far  away 

Whose  dappled  paths  with  dew  besprent 
Enthrall  the  heart  with  many  a  lay 

To  lead  the  listener  to  content ; 
And  through  the  seasons  harsh  or  bland 

Arise  from  Nature's  leafy  choir 
Far  nobler  strains  than  mortal  hand 

Can  ever  win  from  reed  or  lyre. 


There  hies  the  frolic  blue-eyed  Spring 

By  glistening  rill  and  greening  brake, 
Above  the  downy  buds  to  sing 

And  bid  the  sleeping  wood  awake. 
The  thrilling  boughs  keep  lissome  time 

And  burgeon  'neath  the  fairy  spell. 
Till  all  the  glen  is  gay  with  rhyme 

Too  sweet  for  wreathed  words  to  tell. 

Comes  rosy  Summer  through  the  boughs, 

'Neath  silver  moon  and  sunset  glow, 
Who  only  breathes  of  tender  vows. 

And  each  dear  pain  that  lovers  know. 
So  gentle  is  her  melody, 

So  rich  with  hopes,  so  sad  with  fears. 
When  morning  bids  the  shadows  fly, 

Behold  the  leaves  are  wet  with  tears  1 


Next  pensive  Autumn  takes  her  lyre. 

And  straight  the  strings  are  turned  to  gold 
While  Memory  tells  her  vain  desire 

In  sobbing  strains  across  the  wold. 
Oh,  drift,  ye  leaves,  and  chiller  blow 

Ye  winds  that  wail  along  the  hill  I 
Though  echo  faint  of  grief  below. 

Yet  keeps  the  wood  its  music  still. 

For  hark  the  stormy  chords  that  surge 

When  icy  Winter  grasps  the  trees. 
With  greater  power  the  soul  to  purge 

Than  all  the  world-famed  tragedies. 
Now  rings  the  clash  of  sword  and  mail. 

And  arrows  hurtling  from  the  bow, 
Till  all  the  stress  of  Homer's  tale 

Swells  on  the  north  wind's  epic  woe, 
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A.braham  Lincoln 

By  Garrett  Newkirk 

A  house  of  toys,  low,  windoaless,  and  small. 
Fireplace  of  stones  and  tlay ; 

Stick-chimney  queer,  one  southmard  open  door 
For  light  and  cheer  of  day. 

A  slender  woman,  young,  in  homespun  garb, 

A  man-child  bending  o'er. 
Within  a  lowly  cradle  gently  rocked 

Upon  the  earthen  floor. 

A  cradle  rude,  God's  basket,  like  the  ark 

That  lay  among  the  reeds 
Upon  the  Nile,  filled  with  a  nation's  hope 

And  promise  of  great  deeds. 


The  Aunt  of  the  Savages 

By  Jane  Barlow 


MAC  BARRY  and  his  cousin  Ayl- 
mer  O'Sullivan  had  spent  a 
rather  dreary  week  at  Sheenagh 
House,  to  which  they  had  been  suddenly 
driven  over  from  Glenamber  away  be- 
yond the  other  end  of  the  Lough,  because 
in  the  household  there  a  case  of  measles 
had  occurred  very  inopportunely  just  be- 
fore the  great  occasion  of  their  cousin 
Norah's  wedding.  The  two  little  boys 
did  not  like  their  change  of  quarters,  for 
at  Sheenagh  House  they  found  nobody 
but  two  elderly  servants  and  Uncle  Ste- 
phen, an  old  bachelor,  who  did  not  care 
for  children  and  did  care  for  having 
things  tidy.  Mrs.  Connell,  the  cook, 
and  Lizzie,  the  parlor-maid,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  be  constantly  "  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  young  gentlemen,"  and  to 
the  young  gentlemen  this  seemed  an  in- 
convenient and  evil  eye  which  discovered 
mischief  in  the  most  harmless  occupations. 
So  they  sometimes  considered  the  hours 
too  long  in  those  showery  July  days. 
Then  one  morning  Uncle  Stephen,  on  his 
way  in  to  breakfast,  came  upon  them 
where  they  were  making  a  plantation, 
with  seedling  sycamores  grubbed  up  in 
the  shrubbery,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall-door  steps.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  suitable  situation,  and  they  certainly 
had  scattered  about  a  great  deal  of  black 
earth,  keeping  a  liberal  supply  for  their 
own  handi  and  faces.  Uncle  Stephen 
seemed  annoyed  when  he  stopped  to  tell 
them  that  they  must  not  make  such  a 
mess ;  and  as  he  was  going  in  he  added  : 
*'  I  believe  your  Aunt  Amy  is  coming  to 
see  you  this  afternoon,  so  I  hope  by  that 
time  you  will  look  more  like  civilized  be- 
ings and  less  like  young  savages." 

Thereupon  Mac  and  Aylmer,  who  had 
already  breakfasted,  went  and  talked 
grumblingly  under  the  big  sycamore  close 
by. 

*'  I  wonder  where  this  old  Aunt  is 
coming  from  homering,^'  said  Mac.  "There 
weren't  any  of  them  at  Glenamber." 

"  I  don't  like  aunts,"  said  Aylmer. 
"  Mine  is  always  asking  me  seven  times 
three  times,  and  the  dates  of  kings,  and 
things  that  are  no  affairs  of  hers." 
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"  Mine  are  great-aunts,  and  they  talk 
and  talk  as  if  a  person  was  always  want- 
ing to  hear  about  kittens  and  old  tame 
robins,"  Mac  said,  with  inappreciative 
reminiscence  of  conversations  carefully 
adapted  to  his  probable  tastes. 

"  We  might  stay  away  outside  till  she's 
gone,"  suggested  Aylmer. 

"  Let's  go  and  live  like  wild  savages, 
and  never  come  back  here  any  more,  for 
one  can't  be  let  do  a  single  thing,"  Mac 
said,  with  resentful  reference  to  their  un- 
finished plantation. 

"  Savages  is  black,"  Aylmer  objected. 

**  Well,"  said  Mac,  "  and  I  dare  say  we 
might  gro7v  black,  if  people  let  us  alone." 
He  looked  hopefully  at  his  grimy  hands, 

"  What  do  wild  savages  live  on  .^"  Ayl- 
mer wondered. 

"  Oh,  hunting  and  fishing.  We  could 
fish  plenty,"  said  Mac.  **  In  the  lake 
over  there,  that  we  saw  the  time  Lizzie 
came  screeching  after  us  to  say  we'd  be 
drowned  in  the  bog-holes.  And  I've 
three  matches  in  my  pocket,  that  strike 
on  anything,  to  cook  them  with." 

"  And  there's  a  beautiful  old  fishing-rod 
in  a  corner  in  the  back  hall.  It  only 
wants  a  bit  of  string,  and  that,"  said 
Aylmer,  **  I  can  get  off  a  parcel  of  oatmeal 
I  saw  in  the  pantry." 

"  Then  we'll  get  it  now,"  said  Mac, 
"  for  Mrs.  Connell's  feeding  the  hens, 
and  Lizzie's  always  making  herself  an- 
other cup  of  tea  in  the  kitchen,  until  she 
has  to  go  up  and  do  the  rooms.  Nobody 
won't  see  us." 

Nobody  did  see  them  as  they  secured 
the  fishing-rod  and  stole  out  into  the 
shrubberies — nobody  but  old  Monart>\ 
who  was  raking  at  the  end  of  the  laurel- 
walk,  and  they  did  not  mind  passing  him, 
because  they  knew  him  to  be  black  out 
with  Mrs.  Connell  and  Lizzie,  so  that  he 
certainly  would  not  mention  it. 

"  When  we're  savages,"  Mac  said,  as 
they  walked  along,  *'  we  mustn't  ever 
speak  to  anybody,  but  only  make  signs." 

**  What's  signs  ?"  said  Aylmer.  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  make  them.  And  I'd 
rather  fish." 

"  It's  as  easy  as  an)rthing.     You  just 
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wave  your  hands  about  a  little,  and  crook 
your  fingers,  and  waggle  your  head,"  Mac 
said,  doing  so  to  show  how,  "  and  those 
is  signs." 

"  But  what  do  savages  make  them  for  ?" 
said  Aylmer. 

**  Why,  of  course,"  said  Mac,  "  so  that 
I>eople  mayn't  understand  what  they  mean. 
Savages  is  uncommonly  cunning." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Aylmer  said.  But  when 
they  had  gone  a  few  steps  further  he 
added :  "  If  /  wanted  people  not  to  know 
what  I  meaned,  I  just  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing at  all."  Aylmer,  who  was  fat,  and 
rather  lazy,  often  considered  about  ways 
of  saving  trouble. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  lough,  along  a  path 
smooth  under  thick  evergreens,  and  rough- 
er presently  under  hazel  and  hawthorn 
bushes,  and  then  soft  and  springy  where 
it  crossed  the  comer  of  a  bog.  However, 
Mac  and  Aylmer  luckily  did  not  stray 
into  any  of  the  treacherous  places  where 
black-looking  holes  lurked  among  mossy 
patches  sprinkled  with  dim  white  blos- 
soms. They  followed  the  faint  track  until 
it  brought  them  to  the  brow  of  a  grassy 
slope  leading  down  to  the  lough.  One 
end  of  the  long,  narrow  lake  curved  round 
there  and  met  a  wide  band  of  greensward. 
Rainy  weather  had  filled  it  fuller  than 
usual,  so  that  the  clear  water  came  brim- 
ming up  over  the  gravelly  rim,  which  gen- 
erally bounded  it  with  a  sharp  gleam,  and 
it  lay  amongst  the  &  "**,  short  grass-blades 
in  silvery-edged  streaks,  as  if  it  had  been 
spilt  on  a  carpet  If  you  looked  down 
into  it,  you  could  see  drowned  daisies  and 
speedwell  at  the  bottom,  strangely  mixed 
with  the  drifting  blue  and  snow  of  the 
sky.  A  lane,  overhung  by  steep  woods, 
skirted  the  opposite  shore,  but  nothing 
was  moving  on  it.  The  little  boys  thought 
they  had  come  to  a  delightful  place,  espe- 
cially when  Mac  remembered  that  savages 
never  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  and  they 
put  theirs  on  the  flat  top  of  a  boulder. 
It  was  very  luxurious  wading,  with  the 
soft  grass  underfoot,  and  the  sun-warmed 
ripples  lapping  about  their  ankles,  and 
nobody  to  be  shocked  no  matter  how 
much  they  splashed  each  other.  They 
had  made  their  way  along  by  the  margin 
nearly  round  to  the  lane,  before  either  of 
them  had  had  enough  of  the  amusement. 
Then  Aylmer,  who  was  carrying  the  fish- 
ing-rod, stepped  on  a  pebble,  which  hurt 


his  foot  slightly,  and  made  him  think  that 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  stop  for  a  while. 
So  he  said :  "  Do  you  see  how  it's  all 
ruffled  up  in  there  between  those  two 
sticking-out  rocks  ?  It  must  be  crammed 
/u//  of  troutses.     I'll  begin  fishing  now." 

"  That's  only  the  wind  in  the  water," 
said  Mac.  "  Fishes  make  round  circles, 
and  hop  up  out  of  the  middle  of  them  like 
big,  shiny  frogs.  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  in  that  place.  But  you  may  have  the 
first  turn  of  fishing  at  them." 

Aylmer  sat  down  on  a  gray  boulder, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  badly 
cracked  long  ago  and  stuck  together  with 
strips  of  the  greenest  velvet;  and  Le 
began  to  fish  steadily.  His  hook  was  a 
tin  tack,  and  his  fly  a  buttercup.  "  They 
might  think  it  was  a  yellow,  very  fat 
wasp,"  he  said.  Mac  was  for  a  while 
quite  content  to  go  on  with  his  wading. 
He  went  in  deliciously  deep,  and  once, 
falling  down,  partly  by  accident,  got  thor- 
oughly wet,  which  was  most  enjoyable. 
And  he  hopped  on  one  leg  to  and  fro  be- 
tween several  islanded  tufts  of  bracken 
and  clumps  of  furze.  But  when  both  his 
ankles  began  to  ache,  he  thought  he  viould 
like  a  change,  and,  standing  beside  Aylmer, 
he  said,  aff^ably  :  "  Now  you're  tired  hold- 
ing it.  I'll  take  it  for  a  bit,  and  you  can 
be  playing  about." 

Aylmer,  however,  only  wagged  his  head 
slowly,  and  waved  one  of  his  hands  in  the 
air. 

"  You  great  gaby,"  said  Mac,  "  we're 
not  going  to  be  savages  except  to  other 
people.  And  you  know  you  were  talking 
like  anything  just  this  minute." 

Aylmer  nodded  three  times,  and  kept  a 
firm  hold  on  the  fishing-rod. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mac,  "  you  might  be 
finding  sticks  to  light  the  fire  with,  when 
we  want  to  cook  them." 

Still  Aylmer  said  nothing,  but  flourished 
his  hand  in  a  way  which  evidently  meant, 
'*  Find  them  yourself."  He  looked  com- 
fortable and  aggravating,  and  as  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  stir.  So  Mac  said  :  "  Give 
it  to  me,  will  you  ?  and  get  out  of  that  1" 
and  made  a  CiUxch  at  the  rod. 

"  You  beast  I"  said  Aylmer.  "  I'd  just 
got  the  feel  of  a  beautiful  bite,  and  you've 
went  and  shook  it  off  I" 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  if  I  had  shook  off 
your  stupid  head,"  Mac  said.  Whereupon 
they  scuffled  so  violently  that  Aylmer's 
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hat,  which  was  a  large  straw  one,  fell  into 
the  water,  and  began  to  float  quickly  away. 
This  accident  dismayed  them  so  much 
that  they  stood  still  immediately ;  for  to  a 
small  boy  the  loss  of  his  head-covering 
seems  as  serious  as  the  destruction  of  a 
roof.  Aylmer  lay  face  downwards  on  the 
flat  boulder,  and  made  a  grasp  at  the  hat 
as  it  went  bobbing  by,  but  all  he  did  was 
to  soak  one  of  his  jacket-sleeves  right  up 
to  the  shoulder.  "  There  now !"  he  said, 
turning  up  a  countenance  full  of  wrath ; 
"  it's  swum  away  to  drown  itself,  and  here 
am  I  in  the  blazing  sun,  enough  to  kill 


me. 


»j 


"  I  don't  believe  savages  ever  do  wear 
hats,  now  that  I  think  of  it,"  Mac  said, 
putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  "  and  / 
won't,  anyway."  He  flung  down  his  straw 
hat  so  roughly  that  the  brim  cracked 
nearly  off  the  crown,  and  a  tuft  of  water 
forget-me-not  stuck  up  through  the  chink. 

"  And  dripping  wet  I  am,  too,"  Aylmer 
went  on,  "getting  my  death,  most  likely." 

"  He'd  be  welcome  to  a  loan  of  the  ould 
sack,"  a  voice  said  startlingly  close  behind 
them ;  and  there  stood  two  little  girls, 
who  had  come  quietly  over  the  grass,  on 
bare  feet,  though  they  had  not  been 
wading.  One  of  them  held  in  her  hand 
a  long  rope  with  a  small  white  goat  jrazing 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  other  was  carry- 
ing a  couple  of  brownish  sacks  and  a 
reaping-hook.  They  wore  short,  ragged 
skirts,  and  over  their  heads  coarse  gray 
shawls,  under  the  shadow  of  which  their 
narrow  faces  looked  all  eyes.  The  biggest 
of  them  was  perhaps  as  much  as  nine 
years  old,  so  that  to  Mac  and  Aylmer  she 
seemed  an  experienced  person. 

"  If  he  had  it  over  the  head  of  him," 
she  said  to  Mac,  "  he  could  take  the  little 
wet  coateen  off  of  him,  and  let  it  get  a 
chance  to  dry  in  the  sun.  There's  a  very 
handy  hole  in  the  end  of  this  one,"  she 
said,  unrolling  the  empt>'  sacks.  "  And 
there's  plenty  of  time  yet  to  be  fillin'  them 
wid  the  grass.  Rosy  McClonissy  owns  it, 
but  she'll  loan  it  and  welcome — wouldn't 
you,  Rosy  I     Say,  *  Ay,  bedad  I'  " 

"  Ay,  bedad  I"  Rosy  said,  in  a  hoarse, 
shy  whisper. 

Aylmer,  who  found  his  drenched  sleeve 
uncomfortable,  and  the  unshaded  sun  daz- 
zling, thought  he  would  try  this  plan,  and, 
taking  off  his  jacket,  wisped  himself  up 
in  the  sack.     Mac  considered  the  costume 


so  appropriate  that  he  put  on  the  other 
one ;  and  then  they  did  both  look  as  un- 
civilized as  anybody  could  wish,  with  bare 
legs,  and  arms  and  dirty  faces  emerging 
from  the  rough,  earth-colored  folds.  The 
elder  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Matty 
Shanahan,  spread  out  the  blue  and  white 
jackets  to  dry  on  the  flat-topped  boulder. 

"  Bovver!"' said  Mac,  feeling  in  his 
pocket,  "  I  declare,  my  three  matches  has 
got  quite  wet,  too.  I  suppose  now  all  the 
fire's  washed  out  of  them ;  and  how  are  we 
to  cook  the  troutses,  if  we  get  some  bites 
that  stick  on  ?" 

"  Is  it  a  fire  ?"  Matty  said.  "  We  do  be 
sometimes  gettin'  the  loan  of  a  light  off  a 
man  goin'  by  wid  a  pipe.  But  there's  no 
sticks,  unless  you  look  up  yonder  under 
the  trees.  And  I  never  heard  tell  of  any 
troutses  catphin'  in  it  at  all." 

"  What'll  we  be  cookin',  then  ?"  said 
Aylmer,  who  was  only  half  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  his  bite  and  hat,  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  make  difficulties. 

"Oh,  potatoes,"  Mac  said,  cheerfully, 
though  he  did  not  really  think  this  a 
very  satisfactory  substitute.  "  Do  you 
happen  to  know  if  there  are  many  about 
here  ?" 

"  Sorra  a  pitaty  we've  in  it  this  long 
while  back,"  said  Matty.  "  Sure  we  had 
the  last  of  them  ate  before  Easter." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  get 
some  more  ?"  said  Mac. 

"  How  at  all  would  we,"  said  Matty, 
"  when  the  rest  of  them  wasn't  fit  to  throw 
to  the  hins  ?  And  ne'er  a  one  saved  for 
seed,  for  where'd  be  the  sinse,  me  father 
was  sayin',  of  puttin'  them  down,  wid  the 
whole  of  us  starvin'  fast  while  they  would 
be  growin'  slow  ?  So  we  ate  them.  But 
frettin'  he  is  now  every  day,  since  he  was 
took  sick,  sittin'  on  the  wall,  to  see  the 
bit  of  field  lyin'  empty  under  the  weeds, 
as  yella  as  gould — frettin*  bad  he  is." 

"  Well,  but  one  must  be  cooking  some- 
thing ;  and  it's  getting  pretty  late,"  Ayl- 
mer remarked,  sternly. 

"  Sure  it  isn't  hardly  hungry-time  yet, 
glory  be  to  goodness  I"  said  Matty ;  "  and 
I  was  tellin'  you  me  mother's  had  no 
could  pitaties  to  be  givin*  us  to  take  along 
wid  us,  and  we  grazin'  the  little  goat,  or 
else  yous  'ud  be  welcome  to  a  bit  When 
we  had  them,  we  did  be  warmin'  them  up 
grand  wid  a  fire  lightin'  in  there  under 
the  trees.     Only  yous  had  a  right  to  not  be 
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bumin'  your  fingers  grabbin*  at  them  the 
way  Rosy  done,  instead  of  rowlin'  them 
out  wid  a  stick." 

"  You  don*t  explain  prop>erly :  people 
must  have  enough  to  eat,  whether  there 
are  cold  potatoes  or  not,"  Mac  said,  polite- 
ly but  decidedly.       * 

Matty  stared  at  him  hard.  "  You  are  a 
quare  one,"  she  said.  "  Has  any  people 
ever  enough  to  eat  ?" 

"  Well,  if  they  want  to  go  on  for  ever 
and  ever  and  ever,  they  must  be  great 
pigs"  Mac  said,  with  severity. 

"  When  IVe  got  joggolates,"  Aylmer 
said,  reflectively,  "  I  always  do  want  to  go 
on  for  ever  and  ever  and  all  the  evers 
that  ever  were." 

Matty  continued  to  look  puzzled.  "  Now 
and  again,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  we 
lights  a  fire,  and  sticks  a  few  biggish-sized 
lumps  of  round  stones  in  it  be  way  of 
pitaties  roastin'.  But  that's  only  lettin'  on, 
and  most  whiles  we  go  to  the  wishin'-well 
above  there  in  the  wood  for  our  bit  of 
dinner." 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  ex- 
cept water  in  wells,"  said  Aylmer. 

"  She  said  a  wishing  one,  didn't  you 
hear  ?"  Mac  said,  intending  to  convey  an 
entirely  false  impression  that  this  made 
the  matter  quite  clear  to  him, 

"  Saint  Brigid  owns  it,"  said  Matty. 
"  Grand  she  is.  I  seen  her  picture  below 
at  Father  Daly's,  in  an  iligant  white  gown 
streelin'  after  her,  and  a  gould  sunbonnet 
blowin'  out  flat  off  the  back  of  her  head. 
And  they  say  that  if  you  drop  a  little  bit 
of  somethin'  into  the  wather  to  remind  her, 
she'll  send  you  whatever  you're  wishin' 
for.  So  Rosy  and  I  do  be  mostly  wishin' 
a  bit  of  dinner  off  of  her." 

"  And  what  does  she  send  you  ?"  Mac 
inquired,  with  interest. 

Aylmer  murmured,  hopefully,  "  Joggo- 
lates, maybe." 

"  Nothin',"  Matty  replied,  disappoint- 
ingly. "  But  you  can  never  tell  she 
mightn't  take  the  notion  to  some  day. 
Rosy  and  me'll  be  slippin'  up  prisently." 

"  We'll  come  along,"  said  Mac. 

"  'Deed  yous  might  better,"  said  Matty, 
"  than  to  be  drowndin'  of  yourselves 
fightin'  on  the  edge  of  the  pool.  The 
bits  of  coateens  can  be  dryin'  here  till  we 
come  back.  I'll  tether  the  little  goat  the 
way  she  won't  get  swallyin'  them." 

The  footpath  to  th^  well  wound  up  with 


a  cool  shade  of  green  leaves  above,  and 
below  a  soft  paving  of  dead  ones,  crossed 
here  and  there  by  roots,  which  made 
irregular  steps  in  it.  Mac  accounted  for 
his  tripping  over  them  by  saying  that  they 
were  a  different  pattern  from  the  stairs  in 
most  places.  However,  all  the  children 
scrambled  safely  up  them  to  Saint  Brigid's 
Well,  niched  in  its  rounded  rock  basin 
under  the  high,  steep  bank.  Moss,  which 
seemed  a  golden  green  light  among  the 
flickering  shadows,  muffled  its  brim,  and 
from  the  creviced  stones  behind  it  hare- 
bells trembled  and  hartstongue  drooped. 
Large,  shining  drops  swelled  at  the  points 
of  the  long  leaves,  and  plashed  down 
slowly  one  by  one  as  if  a  string  of  beads 
were  broken  into  the  transparent  water, 
which  they  kept  astir  with  a  sliding,  cir- 
cling ripple.  The  little  girls  crossed 
themselves  and  said  some  queer-sounding 
words,  which  were  Latin,  Matty  explained 
to  Mac ;  but  she  could  not  answer  him 
satisfactorily  when  he  wanted  to  know, 
further,  what  they  meant — a  question 
which  might  indeed  have  puzzled  the  most 
scholarly — whether  savages  spoke  Latin, 
and  whether  Saint  Brigid  was  a  savage. 
"  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  order  dinner  that 
way,"  he  said,  "  because  I  happen  not  to 
remember  the  Latin  for  an)rthing  to  eat" 

"  Sure  how  could  she  help  knowin'  right 
enough  what  pitaties  is,"  Matty  said. 

"  And  a  sup  of  buttermilk,"  Rosy  whis- 
pered at  her  elbow. 

"  Is  that  all  you're  goin'  to  order  ?"  said 
Mac.  "  Why,  that's  only  a  little  bit  of  a 
dinner — ;^there's  lots  of  other  things." 

"  Joggolates,"  suggested  a  familiar  husky 
voice  beside  him. 

"  I  will  not  order  chocolate,"  said  Mac ; 
"  I  know  very  well  she'd  say  it  wasn't 
wholesome  enough  for  people's  dinners." 

"  I'd  liefer  have  pitaties  than  stirabout," 
said  Matty.  "  The  yella  male's  a  quare, 
ugly  brash,  and  there  doesn't  be  more  than 
a  little  dab  of  it  for  everybody  when  it's 
boiled.  Me  mother  mostly  has  only  the 
pot-scrapin's,  but  she  says  it's  plenty. 
Pitaties  is  the  best." 

"  Roast  chicken,"  said  Mac,  "  and 
mashed  potatoes,  and  cold  apple  pie,  and 
custard,  might  do.    What  shall  I  drop  in  ?" 

"  Thim  little  thimbles  off  of  the  fir-trees 
is  handy,  if  you  haven't  e'er  a  pin  or  a 
button,"  Matty  said  ;  and  several  small 
cones  were  found  without  difficulty. 
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Aylmer  dropped  one  in  unobserved,  and 
as  he  did  so  murmured,  "  Joggolates." 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  the  children 
had  gone  into  the  wood,  nobody  came 
next  or  nigh  the  lough.  Then  over  the 
brow  of  the  steep  grass-slope,  and  down 
the  same  path  that  Mac  and  Aylmer  had 
taken,  came  a  figure  all  in  soft  white,  just 
tinged  with  a  delicate  lilac,  as  are  some 
crocus-cups.  Softly  white,  too,  and  plumed 
with  faintly  tinted  feathers,  was  the  large 
hat  which  shaded  her  golden-brown  hair. 
So  that  she  made  a  very  high  light  in  the 
strong  sunshine  as  she  passed  through  it. 
She  was  carrying  a  small  hamper.  Any- 
body who  had  met  her  might  have  noticed 
that  the  lowest  flounce  of  her  pretty  gown 
was  a  little  bedraggled  along  its  lacy  edge, 
and  that  her  pretty  face  looked  a  little 
imhappy  and  anxious.  The  facts  were 
that  she  had  driven  over  from  Glenamber 
to  bring  a  share  of  some  wedding  festivi- 
ties to  the  exiles  at  Sheenagh  House, 
where,  arriving,  she  had  found  it  deserted, 
for  its  master  was  out,  and  the  servants 
had  slipped  down  to  McQueen's  place  at 
the  cross-roads  in  hopes  of  a  glimpse 
when  the  bridal  carriage  drove  by  honey- 
moonwards.  Only  old  Moriarty  was  by 
this  time  scraping  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  told  her  how  he  had  seen  the  young 
gentlemen  a  while  ago  in  the  shrubbery 
yonder,  on  their  way  to  the  lough  he'd  be 
bound,  as  they  were  carrying  the  master's 
old  fishing-rod.  "  And  you'll  be  apt  to 
meet  them  comin*  back  by  now.  Miss," 
he  added,  "  unless  they're  after  drowndin' 
themselves  somewheres — that's  ncfways  too 
unlikely." 

"  Is  it  far  ?"  she  asked. 

"Sure,  not  at  all,"  he  said.  "You 
might  sling  an  ould  cabbage-stump  into  it 
from  the  end  of  the  bit  of  a  grove."  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  she  had  started. 
But  she  was  not  used  to  bogs,  and  con- 
sequently had  the  imprudence  to  step  on 
a  jewel-green  mossy  patch,  with  results 
harmful  to  her  dainty  bridesmaid's  attire 
and  little  silver- buckled  shoes.  This  acci- 
dent caused  her  some  vexation,  but  she 
forgot  all  about  it  when  she  reached  the 
lough.  For,  as  she  ran  down  the  green 
slope,  the  first  thing  she  noticed  was  a 
straw  hat  floating  on  the  water,  and  a  few 
steps  further  brought  her  where  she  saw 
two  pairs  of  long  stockings  and  two  pairs 


of  small  boots  lying  on  the  top  of  a  flat 
stone.  No  living  creature  was  in  sight, 
except  a  white  goat  steadily  browsing; 
and  the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind 
that  the  wearers  of  these  things  must  have 
been  the  little  boys  she  had  come  to  look 
for — a  thought  which  made  old  Moriarty's 
conjecture  seem  dreadfully  probable.  In 
a  great  fright  she  ran  along  the  water's 
edge  calling,  "  Mac — Aylmer,"  and  soon 
she  was  still  more  alarmed  by  a  gleam  of 
something  blue  and  white  a  little  way  from 
the  shore.  It  was  Aylmer's  jacket,  which 
Matty  had  so  carefully  spread  to  dry,  and 
which  a  breeze  had  whisked  regardlessly 
into  the  water.  But  to  Amy  Barry  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  something  so  terrible 
that  she  was  afraid  to  look  at  it,  and, 
dropping  her  hamper  on  the  grass,  she 
fled  panic-stricken  down  the  lane  in  search 
of  help. 

Very  soon  after  she  had  gone,  the  four 
children  descended  the  shadowy  path  be- 
tween the  tree-trunks,  and  stepp)ed  out 
again  upon  the  sunny  green  margin — four 
as  wild  small  figures  in  their  ragged  wrap- 
pings as  you  could  have  met  in  the  width 
of  Connaught  The  little  boys  had  wanted 
to  linger  up  at  the  well,  imagining  their 
wishes  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  upon  the 
spot ;  but  Matty,  speaking  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  much  longer  experience,  assured 
them  that  Saint  Brigid  "  was  just  as  apt 
to  lave  them  their  dinners  down  below," 
and  at  last  persuaded  them  to  come  and 
see.  She  was  anxious  to  reclaim  her 
sacks  and  resume  her  g^ass-cutting.  And, 
"  I  declare  to  goodness,"  Mac  exclaimed, 
as  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  "  she's 
left  it — in  a  basket  There  it  is,  near  the 
big  stones.  Come  along  and  look  what's 
in  it." 

"  Musha  good  gracious,  and  there  it  is 
sittin'  wid  itself  sure  enough,"  Matty  said, 
"  Where's  it  come  from  at  all — unless  it's 
from  Herself  ?  A  grand  new  little  ham- 
per." 

"  If  there's  a//  our  dinners  in  it,"  Ayl- 
mer remarked,  discontentedly,  when  they 
had  raced  up  to  the  hamper, "  it  doesn't 
look  very  big.  The  plates  '11  take  up 
nearly  all  the  room." 

"Of  course  she  knew  perfectly  well 
that  savages  don't  want  plates,"  said  Mac, 
who  was  fumbling  with  the  fastening. 
"  Which  way  do  you  pull  the  little  peggy 
thing — do  you  know,  Matty  ?" 
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"Suppose  somebody  owns  it?"  Matty 
said,  hanging  back.  "  And  suppose  the 
polis  was  comin'  along  the  road  there,  and 
we  meddlin'  wid  it  ?"  Matty's  eyes  were 
enlarged  and  darkened  by  the  horror  of 
the  imagined  catastrophe. 

"  Savages  and  saints  isn't  any  affair  of 
the  polis  at  all^^  Mac  said,  prescribing  the 
constabulary  their  duties  without  hesita- 
tion, and  throwing  back  the  hamper-lid 
with  a  creaky  jerk.  "  Whoof  1  Is  it  noth- 
ing but  old  flowers  ?" 

On  the  top,  indeed,  lay  some  sprays  of 
white  frosted  blossoms,  tied  with  wonder- 
ful silvery  satiny  knots  and  bows.  Mac 
flung  them  down  on  the  grass  disdainfully, 
but  Matty  and  Rosy  eyed  them  as  rever- 
entially as  if  they  were  feathers  from  an 
angel's  wing.  Under  them  was  a  paper 
bag  full  of  small,  sugary  biscuits  of  all 
shapes  and  hues ;  and  these  the  boys  re- 
garded with  more  respect.  Then  there 
came  thick  slices  of  dark  plum-cake,  iced 
and  almonded,  and  a  number  of  softly 
flushed  peaches,  and  a  heavy  bunch  of 
bloomy,  purple  grap>es.  Next  an  oval  box 
of  glistening  crystallized  fruits.  And, 
lastly,  a  round  box  of  bonbons.  "  Joggo- 
lates  I"  Aylmer  said  trivmiphantly  on  see- 
ing this, "  and  it  was  me  ordered  them. 
But  you  can  have  ones  apiece." 

When  all  these  things  were  spread  out 
on  the  grass,  Mac  said :  "  Let's  have  the 
biscuits  first.  You  needn't  grab  them 
with  your  two  hands  at  once,  Aylmer,  like  a 
wolf  " — Aylmer  said  something  indistinctly 
about  savages.  "  Come  along,  Matty  and 
Rosy." 

But  Matty  turned  away,  drawing  her 
old  shawl  closer  about  a  disappointed 
face.  '*  They're  not  our  dinners,  for  sartin," 
she  said.  "  Ne'er  a  pitaty  is  there  at  the 
bottom — ne'er  a  one.  But  belike  she 
might  send  them  another  day.  Rosy, 
when  there's  nobody  in  it  only  you  and 
me.  Themselves  is  some  manner  of 
Quality,  so  she  wouldn't  be  mindin'  the 
likes  of  us.  It's  time  we  got  the  grass 
cut,  Rosy.  Say,  No,  thankee."  Rosy, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  said  "  Plase," 
and  accepted  a  handful  of  miniature 
stars  and  crowns  and  crescents,  pink  and 
white  and  yellow,  at  which  she  looked  for 
a  minute  half  doubtfully.  It  seemed  like 
eating  up  things  that  were  almost  too  pretty 
to  touch.  But  after  she  had  tasted  the  first 
grudging   cnmib,  the    rest    very  rapidly 


vanished.  Matty  also  was  tempted  ir- 
resistibly by  a  rose-and-apricot-colored 
cockle-shell,  which  Mac  would  make  her 
take.  It  held  cream  flavored  with  some- 
thing delectable  ;  yet  before  it  was  finished 
she  stopped  as  if  she  had  remembered  a 
trouble,  and  suddenly  looked  ready  to 
cry.  She  was  thinking  of  some  people  in 
a  dark  house-room  not  very  far  off,  and 
this  made  her  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  road  leading  to  it.  And  her  glance 
grew  into  a  stare,  for  just  then  round  the 
comer  ran  a  figure  whose  white  robes 
swept  after  her  over  the  grass — one  flounce 
was  torn  and  trailing — as  softly  as  foam, 
and  whose  bright  head  had  a  covering 
not  in  the  least  like  any  of  the  caps  and 
hoods  Matty  was  used  to  see.  The  feath- 
ery brim  had  got  pushed  far  back  in  her 
haste,  showing  a  fluff  of  golden  hair  and 
a  flower-tinted  face.  "  Bedad,  then  it 
was  Herself  brought  them  their  dinner," 
Matty  said  in  an  awe-stricken  tone,  while 
Rosy  edged  up  to  her,  grasping  a  handful 
of  her  shawl,  as  if  for  protection,  and 
both  little  girls  began  to  retreat. 

It  was  really  the  bringer  of  the  hamp>er, 
who,  having  met  with  young  Lambert 
May  on  his  bicycle,  and  sent  him  speed- 
ing to  fetch  assistance,  had  now  been 
drawn  back  by  the  fascination  of  fear  to 
the  loughshore.  The  sight  of  the  four 
ragged  children  there  gave  her  a  hope 
and  dread  of  news,  as  she  hurried  up  to 
the  little  girls  with  eager  questions. 

"  Be  curtsiyin'.  Rosy,  be  curtsiyin*," 
Matty  meanwhile  was  exhorting.  "  Saints 
is  a  great  sort  of  Quality." 

"  Do  you  know  anything,  please,  about 
the  hat  floating  there  in  the  water  ?"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Ay,  Miss  Saint  Brigid,"  Matty  said, 
curtseying  extraordinarily  low ;  "  it  fell  off 
the  little  boy's  head,  and  he  fightin'  wid 
the  other.  There's  the  two  of  them  now," 
and  she  pointed  to  Mac  and  Aylmer  squat- 
ting by  the  hamper  in  their  sacks. 

"  Oh,"  the  stranger  said,  looking  much 
relieved.  "  And  did  you  happen  to  see 
two  other  boys  in  blue-and-white  sailor- 
suits  anywhere  about  ?" 

"  Ay  did  I,"  said  Matty. 

"  And  where  did  they  go  to  ?" 

"  There's  the  two  of  them  now  at  their 
dinners,"  Matty  said,  pointing  again  at 
the  figures  by  the  hamper. 

"  Those  poor  children — are  you  quite 
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sure  ?  Why,  they  seem  to  have  hardly  any 
clothes." 

"  Sure  the  little  coat  of  one  of  them's 
there  in  the  water  too,'*  said  Matty.  "  It's 
about  drowndin'  himself  dead  he  was 
raichin'  after  the  hat,  so  I  got  him  out  of  it, 
and  we  loaned  him  th'  ould  sack  while  it 
would  be  dryin' ;  but  it's  fell  in  again." 
Matty  had  no  wish  to  deceive ;  but  her 
language  was  ambiguous,  and  it  conveyed 
to  her  hearer  the  impression  that  she  had 
rescued  the  child  from  a  watery  grave. 
She  was  astonished  when  this  beautiful 
young  lady,  "  And  herself  a  Saint,"  said, 
"  Then  you  are  a  very  good  little  girl,  and 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed." 
It  seemed  to  her  that  since  she  was  in 
such  favor  she  might  perhaps  venture 
to  put  in  a  word  about  the  potatoes  so 
often  bespoken  in  vain.  But  just  as  she 
was  beginning,  "  If  you  please.  Miss 
Saint  Brigid,  ma'am,"  Saint  Brigid  ran  on 
to  speak  to  the  little  boys. 

Mac,  when  he  saw  her  approaching, 
kicked  Aylmer  and  said  :  "  It's  just  a  girl 
all  dressed  up ;  we  needn't  mind  about 
being  savages  to  her."  But  Aylmer  had 
too  many  chocolate-drops  in  his  mouth  to 
have  room  for  any  words. 

"  So  you  found  the  hamper,  I  see,"  the 
girl  said,  which  seemed  to  Mac  such  an 
obvious  remark  that  he  ignored  it,  and 
replied  :  "  You're  quite  welcome  to  some 
of  these  biscuits.  I  think  the  white  ones 
are  the  best." 

"  I  thought  you'd  like  them,"  she  said. 
"I  hope  the  grapes  aren't  crushed.  I 
brought  the  biggest  bunch  I  could  find." 

"  Did  Saint  Brigid  send  you  ?"  said  Mac. 

"  Saint  Brigid  ?  Oh  no — what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  If  she  didn't,  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  be  thinking  anything  about  it,"said 
Mac.  "  I  ordered  our  dinners  up  there  at  her 
well,  because  we  hadn't  caught  anything 
yet  except  bites,  and  we  can't  go  back  to 
the  house  until  it's  ever  so  late  in  the 
evening.  And  I  ordered  chicken  and 
mashed  potatoes,  but  I  s'pose  she  forgot 
it,  and  I  wish  she  hadn't,  for  I'm  pretty 
hungry,  and  we  have  to  be  staying  here." 

"  Why  ?"  said  the  girl,  looking  much 
surprised. 

"  Because  of  a  nasty  aunt  that's  coming 
this  afternoon,"  said  Mac.  "  So  we  went 
away  to  live  wild  like  savages  till  she's 
gone.     But  I  dare  say  the  old  pest  will 


stay  bovi^ering  there  till  it's  quite  dark 
People  you  don't  want  are  always  every- 
where." 

"  And  taking  one  to  school,  and  asking 
one  the  dates  of  the  kings  and  queens  and 
things,"  came  in  a  grumbling  mumble,  for 
Aylmer's  mouth  was  still  full.  "  I  wish 
they'd  all  died  the  same  time,  and  I  wish 
plaguy  old  aunts  would  go  and  see  some- 
body else." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you  both  think  so 
badly  of  aunts,"  said  the  girl.  "  For  I 
believe  I  am  your  Aunt  Amy — but  I  don't 
know  any  dates  myself." 

"  Nor  seven  times  twice  times  ?"  said 
Aylmer. 

"  Not  without  adding  up,"  she  said. 

"  She^s  nobody's  aunt,"  Aylmer  said  to 
Mac,  in  a  very  loud  whisper,  "  you  needn't 
believe  it.  She  might  be  Saint  Brigid, 
for  they  said  she  had  white  clothes  ;  but 
she's  no  more  like  an  aunt  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  bellow  at  the  top  of 
your  voice — she'll  hear  you,"  Mac  said, 
giving  him  an  indignant  shove,  which 
Aylmer  returned.  Their  aunt  did  hear 
and  see,  and,  to  change  the  subject,  said : 
*  I  hope  you  offered  those  little  girls 
something." 

"  They're  wanting  potatoes,"  said  Mac, 
"  Because  they  and  their  mother  haven't 
had  anything  this  long  while  except  p>ot- 
scrapings  of  yella  male — that's  what  she 
called  it — and  it  can't  be  very  nice.  But 
they  wouldn't  take  our  things — only  a  few 
biscuits." 

"  And  they  do  look  half  starved,  poor 
children !"  said  she.  "  But,  by  the  way, 
which  of  you  was  it  who  got  so  nearly 
drowned  ?  That  was  dreadful,  and  you 
ought  really  to  come  home  and  change 
your  things." 

"  We  wasn't  either  of  ourselves  nearly 
drowned,  only  our  hats,"  said  Mac.  "  Peo- 
ple shouldn't  exaggelate  about  nothing  at 
all." 

"Oh,  they've  been  telling  tales,  have 
they  ?"  Aylmer  said,  frowning  in  puckers 
all  over  his  dirty  round  face.  "  Then 
they  may  do  without  any  of  my  joggolates 
that  I  ordered  myself.  Now  I  won't  keep 
a  single  one  for  them." 

"  Pig  I"  said  Mac. 

The  girl  in  white  gathered  up  some 
slices  of  plum-cake,  and  ran  off  with  them 
alter  Matty  and  Rosy,  who  had  gone  to 
un  tether    the    goat     She    had    scarcely 
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reached  them  when  she  heard  shrill  voices 
arising  behind  her,  and  she  looked  round 
thinking  that  the  menaced  hostilities  had 
broken  out.  But  she-  saw  that  two  tall, 
black-looking  policemen  had  arrived,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  talking  to  the  little 
ragged  boys.  Mac  seemed  to  be  answer- 
ing him  with  fluent  defiance ;  but  Aylmer 
suddenly  jumped  up,  and,  fleeing  towards 
her,  still  clutching  his  box  of  chocolate, 
grasp)ed  her  skirts  with  a  hand  which  left 
its  mark,  and  began  to  roar.  The  police- 
man, following  him,  said :  "  Beg  pardon. 
Miss,  but  did  you  know  them  children 
was  making  free  with  your  hamp>er  of 
sweets  ?" 

"  They're  my  nephews,"  she  said,  and 
Aylmer  made  no  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
connection.  So  the  policeman  withdrew, 
apologetic  and  rather  scandalized.  "  That 
was  a  quare  start,"  he  said  to  his  comrade 
as  they  walked  away.  "  A  one  of  them 
was  eatin'  that  rapacious  I  thought  he  was 
starvin',  and  I  come  as  near  as  anythin* 
takin'  him  in  charge.  They  hadn't  the 
look  of  belongin'  to  anybody  respectable." 

The  constables  were  hardly  out  of  sight 
when  there  appeared  on  the  scene  Lam- 
bert May,  bringing  with  him  the  Doctor, 
and  several  men  with  ropes  and  poles,  and 
Father  Daly,  and  quite  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren and  women,  some  of  whom  had  al- 
ready begun  to  say  that  the  poor  little 
crathurs'  mother  was  to  be  pitied  that 
night,  when  she  heard  what  had  happened 
them.  But  their  Aunt  Amy  really  was  to 
be  pitied,  in  a  less  tragical  degree,  when 
she  had  to  explain  that  nothing  had  haph 
pened  to  them  at  all.  For  she  felt  ashamed 
of  the  commotion  roused  by  her  false 
alarm,  and  did  not  like  to  think  how  fool- 
ish she  must  appear  to  Lambert  May. 
Altogether  it  did  seem  hard  that  she 
should  have  given  up  a  garden  party,  and 
spoiled  her  new  gown,  only  to  frighten  and 
make  herself  ridiculous,  and  to  be  dis- 
owned with  contempt  by  her  relations. 
Moreover,  her  very  disreputable-looking 
nephews  proceeded  to  behave  so  badly 


that  she  felt  quite  abashed,  and  they  talked 
so  strangely  about  savages  and  Saint  Bri- 
gid  that  she  almost  thought  they  must  be 
demented.  Mac  especially^  being-himgry 
and  fractious,  stamp>ed  furiously  in  a  pud- 
dle when  requested  to  put  on  his  boots 
and  stockings,  and  declared  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  ordered  about  by  people  who 
came  bothering  and  pretending  they  were 
everybody's  aunts.  His  good  hiimor  was 
not  restored  until  he  had  been  invited 
thoroughly  to  inspect  Lambert  May's 
highly  polished  roadster,  and  even  to  sit 
on  the  saddle  and  see  how  entirely  out  of 
reach  the  pedals  were.  By  the  time  that 
she  had  helped  him  to  lace  his  boots,  it  is 
true,  he  had  begun  to  take  a  more  tolerant 
view  of  his  aunt's  character.  Yet  when 
he  said  good-by  to  her  at  the  gate,  he 
gave  her  a  bit  of  presumably  mortifying 
intelligence. 

"  The  man  with  the  bicycle  thinks  you 
are  very  horrid,"  he  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because,"  said  Mac,  "  when  he  was 
showing  it  to  me,  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  you  were  his  aunt,  and  he  said : 
*  Oh,  no,  indeed,  she's  not  my  aunt,  thank 
goodness  r  But  next  tim^  I  see  him  I'll 
tell  him  you  aren't  as  nasty  as  most  aunts, 
unless,"  Mac  continued,  interrogatively, 
"  you  maybe  aren't  one  at  all,  and  only 
letting  on,  the  same  way  that  we  were 
about  the  savages  ?" 

There  was  one  person,  however,  to 
whom  the  afternoon  seemed  ending  in  a 
sudden  blaze  of  joy.  Matty  Shanahan 
just  about  that  time  was  rushing  home- 
wards through  shade  and  shine  at  the  top 
of  her  speed.  Such  a  pace  did  she  attain 
that  Rosy  McClonissy,  following  with  the 
little  goat  in  tow,  and  daring  not  be  left 
behind,  tugged  and  panted,  and  called  in- 
junctions to  stop,  and  to  come  on.  Matty 
never  heeded.  For  she  was  on  her  way 
to  give  her  mother  the  wonderful  golden 
sixpenny  bit  that  the  lovely  young  lady — 
some  sort  of  Quality  or  Saint — had  nm 
after  her  to  put  into  her  hand. 


Before  Titian  s  Portrait  of  Himself 

at  Ninety 

( In  tht  Gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid) 

By  Minna  Caroline  Smith 

O  gentle  fiery  soul,  what  can  thy  fame 
Receive  of  homage  that  has  not  been  brought  ? 
Master  of  masters!  may  the  secret  caught 
By  thee  from  whispering  Death  forever  shame 
The  faltering  toiler,  may  its  power  be  flame 
To  wither  doubt  and  fear  that  set  at  naught 
Divinest  summons  I  May  thy  portrait  wrought 
By  thee  in  age  inspire  renewed  high  aim  I 
Lo  I  by  thine  art  triumphant  martyrs  kneel. 
Or  saints  and  kings  the  Holy  Child  adore; 
On  yonder  wall  the  Emperor  Carlos  rides. 
Yet  here  thy  soul  more  dauntlessly  abides. 
Thy  powers  in  waning  mightily  reveal 
Beauty  and  nobleness  unguessed  before! 


The   Newspaper,   the  Magazine,   and  the 
Public 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
As  Interviewed  by  Ciifton  Johnson 


FOR  seventeen  years  Mr.  Gilder  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  "  The  Cen- 
tury," a  magazine  that  has  always 
stood  for  what  is  best  in  American  life, 
literature,  and  art.  With  his  long  experi- 
ence and  his  high  personal  standards  as 
an  editor,  it  seemed  to  me  that  whatever 
Mr.  Gilder  might  say  on  the  'relations  of 
the  press  to  its  multitudinous  readers 
would  have  unusual  interest  and  weight. 
I  wanted  to  discuss  periodical  literature 
in  its  power  for  good  and  evil.  It  would 
hardly  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  dailies, 
weeklies,  and  monthlies  of  our  country 
wield  a  wider  influence  than  the  pulpit, 
and  perhaps  even  than  the  schools ;  for 
the  press  is  a  school  we  all  attend  every 
day  in  the  week  from  the  time  we  learn  to 
read  to  the  end  of  our  lives.  What,  then, 
are  its  faults  and  virtues,  and  what  the 
of  readers 
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an  enormous  wistaria  that  climbs  in  sev- 
eral strands  up  the  front  to  the  very  top 
of  the  building,  and  its  luxuriant  greenery 
gives  the  dwelling  a  touch  of  rural  retire- 
naent  that  is  very  pleasant. 

While  we  talked  we  sat  in  an  upstairs 


room  whose  walls  were  lined  with  books 
and  pictures.  The  evening  was  warm,  and 
the  windows  were  open,  A  light  wind 
wafted  in  through  the  shutters,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  and  of  the  infrequent 
passing  of  vehicles  came  up  to  us  from 
the  street  below.  In  what  follows  I  report 
as  nearly  as  1  can  Mr.  Gilder's  own  words. 
He  said : 

'*  I  suppose  in  no  country  are  news- 
papers so  much  an  integral  part  of  the  . 
people's  life  and  thought  as  here  in 
America.  We  are,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says,  the 
great  reading  people  of  the  world.  You 
see  the  contrast  if  you  go  to  southern 
Europe,  for  instance.  There,  illiteracy  is 
common,  and  the  people  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  talk  and  local  gossip  for  their 
daily  enlightenment.  I  think  we  have  a 
greater  eagerness  than  they  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  ;  and  this  eager- 
ness is  coming  to  be  as  characteristic  of 
the  women  as  of  the  men.  Women  have 
the  reputation  of  caring  only  for  the  gossip 
and  lighter  news  of  the  papers,  and  the 
bargain  advertisements ;  but  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  class  of  women  to  whom 
social  movements,  civic  matters,  and  all 
public  affairs  have  a  very  great  interest. 

"  All  our  city  people  read  at  least  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper,  and  very 
many  read  more.  In  times  of  excitement 
there's  no  measuring  a  person's  capacity 
for  absorbing  newspapers.  During  the 
war  you'd  see  men  go  along  the  streets 
gathering  newspapers  as  they  would  cur- 
rants off  a  bush.  A  man  would  buy 
several  to  start  with  and  walk  along  read- 
ing them,  and  every  few  blocks  he'd  buy 
a  new  edition  just  out  with  the  latest 

"  There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
journalism  since  I  began  to  earn  my  living 
in  Newark  as  a  reporter  on  a  daily  paper. 
I  did  police  reports  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  be  man- 
aging editor,  and,  on  another  paper,  part 
owner,  so  that  I  knew  the  joumahsm  of 
those  days  pretty  thoroughly.  There  has 
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been  a  vast  transformation,  not  only  in  the 
introduction  of  pictures  in  the  daily  press, 
but  in  the  way  the  papers  are  managed 
all  through,  and  in  the  immensely  in- 
creased cost  of  the  management  Nor  are 
readers  what  they  were.  Then,  men  and 
women  were  common  who  swore  by  one 
paper,  and  they'd  no  more  think  of  taking 
some  other  paper  of  a  different  stripe  of 
politics  than  they  would  of  drinking  milk 
on  lobster.  Now  a  man  takes  this  or  that 
paper  because  it  happens  to  be  convenient 
or  cheap ;  and  maybe  because  there  is  no 
one  x>aper  he  thoroughly  trusts  to  do  his 
thinking,  as  used  to  be  the  case.  That  a 
paper  supports  a  political  faith  opposed 
to  his  own  doesn't  count  with  the  modem 
reader.  Where  a  man  takes  more  than 
one  pap>er  he  is  apt  to  buy  those  of  differ- 
ent politics  purposely  in  order  the  better 
to  get  the  drift  of  things,  or  simply  to 
enjoy  the  thrust  and  parry. 

"  The  editorial  opinion  on  political  move- 
ments as  expressed  in  the  papers  doesn't 
have  the  weight  with  readers  it  once  did. 
Journalism's  greatest  power  to-day  lies  in 
the  dissemination  of  fact  rather  than  in 
the  advocacy  of  policy.  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  the  editorial  page  has  not  great 
influence,  but  only  that  this  influence  seems 
to  be  less  marked  than  formerly.  We  go 
to  the  newspapers  because  they  give  facts 
or  alleged  facts,  and  an  alert  modern 
newspaper  does  not  let  its  politics  greatly 
injure  its  news.  It  gives  both  sides,  and, 
indeed,  prides  itself  on  the  impartiality  of 
its  reports.  You  can  thus  draw  your  own 
conclusions  independent  of  editorial  opin- 
ion if  you  choose. 

"  To  men  in  office  the  attitude  of  the 
press  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern  ;  not  that  they 
care  very  much  what  any  particular  editor 
thinks,  but  because  of  the  controlling 
relation  that  public  opinion  is  understood 
to  exert  over  the  public  press.  The  papers 
reflect  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the 
way  the  p)eople  are  thinking,  and  for  this 
reason  most  of  the  politicians  and  offi- 
cials in  general  watch  them  very  closely. 
Some  public  men  keep  scrap-books  of 
newspaper  clippings.  But,  whether  they 
preserve  a  record  or  not,  the  trend  of 
popular  opinion  is  a  matter  of  keenest 
interest  to  all  of  them. 

"  There  are  statesmen,  however,  who 
seem  to  get  more  in  touch  with  the  people 


through  their  private  correspondence  than 
in  any  other  way.  Letters  have  weight 
with  a.,  our  officials,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest  Even  if  you  write  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  your  letter 
has  attention.  He  may  never  see  it,  but 
some  one  reads  it  and  it  is  at  least  counted. 
It  is  the  same  with  letters  sent  to  Congress- 
men. Either  personally  or  through  his 
secretary  a  Congressman  knows  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  letters  he  receives.  If  the 
secretary  says,  *  Here  are  two  letters  giv- 
ing you  particular  fits,'  the  Congressman 
wants  to  know  whom  they  are  from  and 
where  they  are  from. 

"  He  thinks  that,  while  he  has  heard 
from  only  two  men,  as  many  thousands 
may  hold  the  same  opinions,  but  haven't 
taken  the  trouble  to  write ;  and  such  let- 
ters have  a  decided  influence  on  his  course. 
In  the  same  way,  editors  and  publishers 
are  a  good  deal  concerned  about  the  let- 
ters written  them  by  their  readers.  A 
newspaper  both  creates  public  opinion  and 
is  largely  regulated  by  it  The  papers,  of 
course,  want  to  be  popular — want  to  sell ; 
and  there's  nothing  a  publisher  is  more 
sensitive  to  than  the  criticisms  of  readers. 
If  the  day's  mail  brings  three  fault-finding 
letters,  it  makes  the  publisher  nervous. 
It's  not  just  those  three  writers  that  he 
cares  about,  but  he  is  fearful  that  they 
represent  the  opinions  of  a  small  army  of 
readers. 

"  The  enormous  appetite  the  public  has 
for  periodical  literature  seems  astonishing, 
but  it  is  perfectly  natural.  One  of  the 
strongest  traits  in  the  human  mind  is 
curiosity.  We  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  we  are  curious  to  know  what  has 
happened  the  day  before.  The  newspaper 
habit  is  the  result  of  our  attitude  of  inquiry 
toward  all  mankind ;  it  is  just  the  same 
as  is  expressed  in  the  words  with  which 
we  greet  a  friend — *  How  do  you  do  ?* 

*  How  goes  it  ?'     *  How  are  all  the  folks  ?' 

*  What's  the  news  down  your  way  ?'  Buy- 
ing a  newspaper  is  our  method  of  taking 
the    world    by    the    hand    and    saying, 

*  How  goes  it  ?*  That  greeting  is  extended 
through  the  newspaper  to  our  neighbors, 
to  our  home  country,  and  to  all  nations ; 
we  say,  *  How  do  you  do  ?'  to  President 
McKinley  and  to  Queen  Victoria  and  to 
all  the  other  powers  and  personages.  If 
anything  has  happened  to  them,  the  paper 
informs  us  about  it     If  we  don't  find 
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Queen  Victoria  and  this  or  that  one  actually 
mentioned,  we  know  just  as  well  that  they 
are  all  right. 

"  Curiosity  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  our  love  of  literature,  for  our  love  of 
news,  for  our  love  of  life.  A  great  many 
extraordinary  careers,  both  of  men  and 
women,  have  their  springs  in  curiosity. 
They  want  to  see  life  and  experience  life 
in  all  its  phases.  You  know  how  the 
Rough  Riders  came  to  New  York  on  their 
return  from  Cuba.  To  begin  with,  they 
were  gathered  into  a  godly  refuge  on  the 
East  Side ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  deco- 
rous enough  while  there,  but  it  was  far 
from  satisfying  their  curiosity  as  to  metro- 
politan life.  They  were  no  sooner  let 
loose  than  they  said,  *  Now,  boys,  let's  see 
the  town  !'  and  they  saw  it. 

"  Yes,  curiosity  is  a  great  power ;  and 
one  of  its  gratifications  is  the  daily  press, 
and  another  is  the  weekly  press,  and  still 
another  is  the  monthly  magazine.  But 
people  draw  the  line  at  quarterlies  in  this 
country.  Curiosity  gets  to  be  too  atten- 
uated to  span  a  three  months'  interval. 

"  Art  in  the  daily  papers  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. The  caricatures  are  often  excel- 
lent. So,  too,  are  many  of  the  drawings 
from  photographs.  Really,  art  in  the 
newspapers  is  frequently  better  than  it  is 
in  some  of  the  magazines — that  is,  such 
magazines  as  confine  their  illustrations  to 
ordinary  photographs  which  they  preserve 
with  all  their  defects  by  a  cheap  reproduc- 
tive process.  I  think  there  is  to  be  a 
great  reaction  soon  in  public  taste — ^that 
p>eople  will  tire  of  photographic  reproduc- 
tion, and  that  those  magazines  will  find 
most  favor  which  lead  in  original  art 
The  tendency  will  be  to  raise  up  real 
illustrators,  of  whom  there  is  a  lack  in 
America  now.  We  have  many  bright 
young  men  drawing  magazine  pictures, 
but  the  results  are  too  often  like  easel 
pictures  and  without  illustrative  vitality. 
It  seems,  almost,  as  if  the  artists  knew  too 
much,  as  if  they  were  too  highly  trained 
academically,  or  else  it  is  that  they  are 
unable  to  forget  that  training.  They 
think  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
forget  character  and  expression.  What  did 
Cruikshank  and  Du  Maurier  think  about 
while  they  were  drawing?  Surely,  not 
simply  of  light  and  shade  and  the  effects 
studied  in  ateliers. 


"  In  criticising  the  prevalence  of  the 
photograph  in  our  p>eriodicals  I  would  not 
say  that  its  influence  on  art  has  been 
wholly  bad.  It  has  had  a  corrective  effect 
in  a  certain  way,  and  has  made  illustrators 
truer  to  fact ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
made  them  more  prosaic.  However,  a 
change  is  coming.  The  illustrator  of  the 
future  is  not  going  merely  to  pose  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  gracefully  in  a 
*  north  light '  and  call  it  a  proposal  scene. 
The  demand  will  be  for  artists  who  can 
forget  the  academic  requirements  and  give 
us  two  lovers  who  are  alive  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  *  misfit  *  joke 
picture  cannot  stay  in  competition  with 
real  illustration. 

"  The  aspect  in  which  the  daily  press 
has  changed  most  within  my  recollection 
is  in  its  development  of  sensationalism. 
This  sensational  wave,  which  started  in 
its  most  violent  form  in  the  West,  has  now 
swept  across  the  country  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  But  the  new  journalism  is  not 
without  its  good  points.  Along  with  all 
the  sensationalism,  the  lack  of  responsi- 
bility, the  getting  together  of  fake  news 
and  the  contriving  of  evident  pictorial 
falsehoods,  a  great  deal  of  talent  goes 
into  the  make-up  of  the  papers.  The  edi- 
torial pages,  especially,  contain  a  remarka- 
ble amount  of  expert  and  expressive  writ- 
ing. I  think  a  most  deplorable  thing 
about  the  present  conditions  of  journalism 
is  that  young  men  fresh  from  coll^jc,  who 
go  to  work  on  these  sensational  pap>ers 
attracted  by  the  high  pay,  suffer  degenera- 
tion in  character  under  pressure  to  produce 
what  is  demanded  by  cynical  employers. 
They  are  soon  doing  things  that  before  this 
they  would  believe  themselves  incapable  of. 

"  Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  the  press,  even 
the  sensational  pr^ss,  has  certain  generous 
qualities  that  make  it  ready  to  facilitate 
any  disinterested  work  taken  up  by  public- 
spirited  members  of  the  commimity.  The 
greatest  service  the  press  does  for  civili- 
zation is  in  the  searchlight  it  throws 
on  the  dark  places.  Before  there  were 
any  health  laws  in  this  city  there  was  a 
tenement-house  owned  by  a  prominent 
member  of  a  popular  church,  from  which 
came  a  large  number  of  typhus  patients. 
Many  of  them  died.  Appeals  to  the  tene- 
ment-house owner  were  unavailing,  and 
the  only  way  found  to  compel  this  man  to 
stop  murdering  people,  clean  his  house, 
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and  put  it  in  shape  to  live  in  was  the  threat 
of  publicity.  He  resisted  all  argument 
until  Mr.  Bryant  threatened  to  publish  his 
name  and  the  condition  of  his  house  in  the 
'  Evening  PosL'  That  humbled  the  man 
at  once,  and  he  said,  '  1 11  do  anything  you 
want  if  you'll  keep  the  matter  quiet.'  I 
confess  I  am  a  little  disappointed  with 
the  present  searchlight  service  of  the 
newspapers  in  connection  with  our  present 
city  government  But  if  some  opportuni- 
ties are  being  lost,  it  will  not  be  for  long. 

"  One  of  the  best  tests  you  can  find  of 
the  moral  caliber  of  a  periodical  is  in  the 
character  of  its  advertising.  By  the  sense 
of  responsibility  shown  in  the  advertise- 
ments admitted  you  may  not  be  able  to 
discern  the  religious  denomination,  but 
you  can  gauge  correctly  the  moral  grade  of 
the  proprietorship. 

"  That  the  public  mind  is  vulgarized  by 
the  swash  served  in  the  sensational  papers 
is  certain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  reaction.  Just  what 
degree  of  excellence  in  journalism  the 
public  are  prepared  for  is  a  question.  It 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  people 
without  culture  will  show  line  taste  and 
discrimination,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
know  very  well  that  some  of  the  best  lit- 
erature has  the  widest  circulation.  One 
would  think  this  evidence  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  best  in  newspapers. 
The  discouraging  thing  is  that  so  many 
members  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
the  community  will  buy  the  very  papers 
abuse  and  despise,  and  will  read  them  they 
whether  they  believe  what  they  read  or 
not.  They  get  to  craving  news,  and  lots 
of  it,  and  unconsciously  look  for  something 
put  out  with  a  bang.  There  is  so  much 
criticism  that  one  would  think  there  would 
be  more  selection,  but  people  have  the 
notion  that  a  one-cent  crime  is  no  sin. 


"  Readers  ought  to  realize  that  they 
themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  tiie 
sensationalism  of  the  daily  papers.  They 
can't  put  all  the  blame  on  the  speculative 
proprietors  with  their  rotary  presses  and 
cheap  processes.  If  readers  are  self-in- 
dulgent and  willing  to  gratify  curiosity  by 
patronizing  and  helping  support  a  trashy 
publication,  the  moral  responsibility  rests 
on  them  as  well  as  on  the  owners.  Pub- 
lishers will  furnish  better  papers  if  readers 
refuse  to  buy  poor  ones.  We  need  not 
carry  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
point  of  morbidness,  but  we  should  feel  it 
and  act  accordingly. 

"All  this  applies  to  magazines  as  for- 
cibly as  to  newspapers.  The  sphere  of 
the  magazine  and  the  sphere  of  the  news- 
paper overlap,  but  it  Is  all  journalism. 
The  difference  is  mainly  that  the  magazine, 
as  a  rule,  gives  literature  and  art  prepared 
with  more  deliberation  and  with  greater 
authority.  As  for  sensationalism,  you  find 
it  in  monthlies  as  well  as  in  dailies,  though 
so  far  the  magazines  have  shown  more 
restraint  than  the  newspapers.  Yet  that 
there  are  differences  in  ethical  and  literary 
and  artistic  standards  in  magazines,  as  in 
all  other  classes  of  periodicals,  is  very  ap- 
parent. The  pubhc  has  a  duty  of  selec- 
tion here,  of  course,  as  well  as  with  the 
daily  press. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  one  does  not 
hear  so  much  about  now  as  formerly — 
namely,  the  suppression  of  genius.  There 
are  so  many  periodicals  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  of  them  to  suppress 
any  given  '  new  genius.'  He  or  she  is 
not  only  sure  of  getting  a  hearing,  but  of 
getting  a  printing.  The  editor,  therefore, 
is  no  longer  the  terrible  being  who  decides 
fates.  This  is  well,  for  I  suspect  he  never 
quite  deserved  his  fame  as  a  distributor 
of  literary  destinies," 


I  ol  Mcun.  G.  P.  I^itnun'i  Sou.  New  York. 

A  Festal  Day  in  Rome 

By  Washington  Irving 

pHEnarrative  contained  in  these  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Washington 
Irving  has  not  heretofore  been  published.  In  1804  Washington  Irving 
was  twenty-one  years  old  ;  New  York  was  a  provincial  city  of  attout 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  Jefferson  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  packets  made  the  trip  to  Europe  in  five  or  six  weeks  1 
'i'he  youth  who  v.as  to  begin  the  literary  expression  of  American 
life  by  the  publication  of  the  first  book  o£  genuine  hterary  quality  -had  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  fixed  hours  and  recurring  tasks  of  school  life,  and  had  said  good-by  to 
formal  instruction  at  the  premature  age  of  sixteen,  having  refused  to  follow  his 
brothers'  example  and  take  the  course  at  Columbia  College ;  he  had  been  keeping  up 
a  semblance  of  law  study  in  the  office  of  Ogden  Hoffman,  but  his  real  occupation  was 
desultory  reading  and  dreaming  in  quiet  places  or  on  the  piers.     He  was  modest  and 
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unobtrusive,  but  he  had  marked  social  qualities,  a  charming  humor,  and  he  was  very 
popular  in  the  little  metropolis.  He  had  the  literary  temp)erament,  but  he  was  not, 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  become  conscious  of  his  gifts  and  his  future  work. 

In  1804  Irving's  health  showed  alarming  signs  of  failure,  and  when  he  sailed  for 
Bordeaux  in  May  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  as  he  saw  the  fragile  young  man  help)ed  up 
the  gangway,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  There^s  a  chap  who  will  go  overboard  before 
we  get  across."     On  the  25th  of  June  the  vessel  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and 
Irving  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  was  already  much  stronger.     It  was  in  the  good 
old  days  of  dirty  inns  and  leisurely  diligences  ;  the  different  countries  had  lost  little 
of  their  individuality  of  dress,  habit,  and  manners.    Irving  had  immense  relish  of  life, 
a  sharp  eye,  and  a  contagious  humor.     "  I  am  a  young  man  and  in  Paris,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  who  complained  of  the  infrequency  of  his  letters.     He  had  the  gift  of  loiter- 
ing", and  he  slowly  approached  Rome  through  many  French  and  Italian  cities,  reach- 
ing the  capital  late  in  March,  1805.     On  his  arrival  in  Bordeaux  he  had  begun  to 
keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  made,  in  pencil,  a  record  of  his  travels  and  experiences  ; 
and,  later,  he  expanded  and  elaborated  many  of  these  memoranda  into  charming  bits 
of  descriptive  or  character  sketches.     He  remained  in  Rome  until  after  Holy  Week, 
and   it  was  during  this  time  that  he  saw  the  ceremony  described  in  the  following 
passages  from  his  diary,  now  published  for  the  first  time.     The  MS.  volume  from 
which  this  extract  is  made  is  somewhat  discolored,  but  it  is  entirely  legible,  in  Irving's 
familiar  handwriting.     In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  passage  which  The  Outlook 
has  the  pleasure  of  giving  its  readers,  the  account  is  complete ;  in  other  cases  the 
notes  are  disconnected  and  were  evidently  jotted  down  for  future  use.     Irving  was 
unconsciously  falling  into  the  writer's   habit.     This  description  of   a   curious   and 
interesting  ceremonial  has  intrinsic  interest,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  quality  and 
growth  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modem  writers — the  man  who  was  to  remove 
from  America  the  reproach  which  Sydney  Smith  had  just  brought  against  it ;  for  with 
the  "  History  of  New  York  "  this  country  began  to  have  a  literature. — The  Editors. 


SUNDAY,  May  24.— We  have  arrived 
at  the  moment  when  this  city  is  all 
in  a  bustle  in  celebrating  the  great 
fdte.  On  this  day  five  new  saints  were 
beatified.  This  is  a  ceremony  which,  I 
am  told,  has  not  occurred  in  forty  years ; 
the  expenses  attending  it  being  very  great. 
No  saint-elect  is  admitted  to  the  honor 
until  he  is  able  to  pay  his  shot.  The  par- 
ticular votaries  of  each  candidate  for  the 
aureola  are  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  saying  masses  and  collecting  contribu- 
tions on  his  account,  throughout  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  till  they  can  accu- 
mulate a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  his  share 
of  the  attendant  expenses.  Of  the  five 
saints  this  day  added  to  the  calendar, 
three  are  females  and  two  males  ;  of  the 
latter,  one  is  a  neg^o.  His  sable  saintship 
labored  in  the  Catholic  vineyard  under  the 
burning  rays  of  a  South  American  sun. 
But  it  is,  I  believe,  above  a  century  since 
he  departed  this  sublunary  planet.  So 
long  is  the  interval  during  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  wait  the  slow  accumu- 
lation of  his  funds. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  beati- 
fication were  performed  in  the  great  Ca- 


thedral of  St.  Peter ;  but  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  attractive  parts  of  the  process 
is  now  concealed  from  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  vulgar,  and  transacted  in  private. 
I  allude  to  that  ordeal  in  which  the 
claim  of  the  candidate  is  tested.  When 
an  attorney  appears  as  proxy  for  a  saint, 
and  another  as  advocate  for  his  Satanic 
Majesty ;  when  the  cause  is  ingeniously  and 
elaborately,  and  sometimes  satirically,  ar- 
gued— the  candidate  claiming  the  office, 
the  Prince  of  the  gloomy  realm  claiming 

the  candidate — pull   d ,   pull   baker, 

while  his  Holiness  of  the  triple  crown 
sits  umpire  of  the  contest — this  would 
have  been  a  trial  of  skill  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. But  this  contest  is  no  longer 
visible.  *'  Procul,  O  procul  este,  profani  " 
is  a  motto  daily  more  brought  into  prac- 
tice in  the  more  mystic  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  and  many  ancient  rites,  which 
used  to  blazon  themselves  in  open  day,  at 
present,  like  the  miraculous  portrait  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Annunciata 
at  Florence,  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 

veil. 

Religious  ceremonies,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  pow  coixstitut,^  t^  principal 
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features  of  the  beatification;  and  the 
benediction  of  the  multitude  from  the 
front  of  St  Peter's  Church  is  the  most 
striking  and  brilliant  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  this  was  per- 
formed I  detailed  in  the  notes  on  the  f^te 
of  ascension,  when  I  was  first  at  Rome. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  principal  parts 
of  the  city  were  illuminated  to  express  the 
joy  of  the  public  at  the  accession  the 
corps  of  saints  had  that  morning  received. 
Rome  seemed  for  the  moment  converted 
into  Naples,  such  was  the  bustle  and 
throng  of  carriages  and  pedestrians  that 
crowded  the  illuminated  streets.  We  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  moved  in  a  current  through  the 
Via  del  Corso,  Piazza  del  Colonna,  etc., 
etc.,  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Angels,  over 
which  a  long  line  of  carriages  was  contin- 
ually rolling,  while  old  Tiber  reflected  in 
a  fiery  glow  the  strong  glare  of  illumination 
that  brightened  the  surface  of  his  waters. 

From  the  Ponte  degli  Angeli  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grand  area  in  front  of 
St  Peter *s  Cathedral,  scarcely  bestowing 
a  glance  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  as  we 
passed  along.  The  splendid  scene  that 
here  presented,  seemed  to  realize  the  vis- 
ions of  romance,  or  the  fairy  fabrics  of 
enchantment  The  whole  facade  of  the 
Cathedral,  to  the  very  cross  upon  the 
apex  of  the  dome,  was  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  small  lamps,  so  arranged  as  to 
disclose  the  elegant  proportions  of  the 
structure.  It  seemed  an  edifice  con- 
structed of  innumerable  stars,  arranged 
according  to  the  most  beautiful  order  of 
architecture.  The  pillars  of  the  project- 
ing portico  being  illuminated  in  similar 
style,  the  spacious  area  before  it,  with  its 
obelisk  and  fountains,  was  as  light  as  day, 
half  surrounded  by  the  colonnade  in  a 
crescent  of  brilliant  fire,  the  majestic 
temple  in  the  center  of  the  crescent  This 
vast  area  was  the  theater  on  which  a  mul- 
titude of  gay  and  fashionable  figures,  in- 
termingled with  monks,  abbds,  and  cardi- 
nals, exhibited  their  diversified  costumes 
in  motley  groups.  The  gentle  ascent  dis- 
played them  to  suitable  advantage.  A  long 
line  of  carriages,  full  of  males  and  females 
gayly  dressed,  were  moving  in  a  waving 
circuit,  the  number  being  too  great  to 
return  through  the  passages  by  which  they 
came,  and  which  were  crowded  with  the 
multitude  in  a  continual  stream. 


Processions  were  daily  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  individual  churches,  and  illumina- 
tions of  different  churches,  the  palaces  of 
particular  ambassadors,  etc.,  etc.,  occurred 
every  evening.  One  simple  but  very 
showy  method  of  exhibiting  bonfires  or 
illuminations  was  practiced.  These  con- 
sisted of  barrels  of  straw  or  shavings 
which  were  arranged  round  a  square,  as 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  etc.,  and  when  these 
were  set  on  fire  the  staves  confined  the 
material  and  retained  the  flames  so  as  to 
render  it  much  more  permanent  than  I 
should  have  expected.  The  reflection  of 
these  columns  of  flame  on  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  the  obelisks  and  lofty  col- 
umns, was  very  powerful.  The  proces- 
sions were  of  various  kinds.  In  some 
instances  the  penitents  in  white  robes  had 
their  heads  entirely  covered  with  white 
linen  veils,  with  merely  openings  for  the 
eyes,  lai^e  tapers  in  their  hands,  etc.,  etc. 
The  multitude  in  the  streets  uncovered 
and  on  their  knees  as  the  host  passed 
them. 

On  Tuesday,  High  Mass  was  performed 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  person  ;  but 
on  Thursday,  the  28th,  the  great  fete  of 
Corpus  Christi  was  the  scene  of  the  grand- 
est procession  the  church  could  command, 
or  Rome,  even  at  this  period,  could  fur- 
nish. On  this  occasion  all  the  different 
orders  of  priesthood,  in  their  various 
grades  and  costumes,  the  different  orders 
of  monks  in  their  peculiar  habiliments, 
the  officers  of  the  Church,  and  civil  officers 
of  the  city  in  their  insignia  and  decorations, 
the  cardinals  in  their  robes  and  miters, 
together  with  the  Pope  in  person  borne  on 
his  palanquin  and  followed  by  an  escort 
of  cavalry,  proceeded  according  to  their 
seniority  in  inverted  order  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  Here  the  procession  opened 
for  the  passage  of  his  Holiness,  closing 
successively  in  rear  of  him.  They  entered 
through  the  colonnade  of  the  portico  on 
the  left  to  the  church.  The  colonnades, 
with  the  vestibules,  were  hung  with  paint- 
ings in  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  crowded 
with  beautiful  females  draped  out  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

In  this  procession  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  various  orders  of  monks  in 
their  respective  costumes — Capuchins, 
Benedictines,  Franciscans,  etc.,  etc. 
Among  them  were  many  fine  and  venera- 
ble heads,  and  among  the  cardinals  some 
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noble  countenances,  dignified  and  com- 
manding figures.  The  Pope  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  men,  apparently  in  a 
kneeling  attitude,  his  eyes  bent  downward, 
his  hands  clasped  and  reclining  on  a 
cushion  before  him,  on  which  the  host  was 
carried.  A  multitude  of  lighted  torches 
were  borne  in  this  procession,  and  added 
to  its  solemnity  and  interest.  Some  cere- 
monies were  performed  within  the  church 
at  the  great  altar,  by  the  Pope  in  person. 

In  this  procession  the  appearance  of 
the  spectators  was  not  less  interesting  to 
me  than  that  of  the  high  dignitaries  and 
miscellaneous  brotherhood  of  the  Church. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  cortege,  I 
passed  with  my  companions  through  the 
avenues  it  was  to  occupy.  A  lane  was 
formed  for  it,  each  side  bordered  with 
seats  rising  behind  each  other,  and  filled 
with  handsome  females  of  every  different 
grade,  from  the  princess  to  the  cottage 
maid.  Rome  and  its  environs  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  all  their  beauties.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  and  palaces  were 
peopled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  received 
the  further  decoration  of  all  the  finery 
their  owners  could  exhibit ;  rich  damasks 
and  costly  tapestry  hung  down  from  the 
windows  covering  the  fronts  of  the  houses. 

After  the  ceremonies  were  concluded, 
we  Hngered  in  the  church  viewing  its 
splendid  and  interesting  contrasts.  But 
we  had  already  paid  it  repeated  visits.  It 
presents  an  inexhaustible  source  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  loaded  with  adventitious  orna- 
ments, which  have  a  handsome  effect  in 
themselves,  but  veil  the  more  simple  and 
majestic  architecture  of  the  building.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  crimson  hangings  of 
silk,  with  border  of  broad  gold  lace.  Silk 
flags  are  hung  between  the  arches  of  the 
colimins,  exhibiting  in  handsome  paintings 
the  exploits  of  saints  who  have  received 
the  honors  of  beatitude.  As  these  mirac- 
ulous proofs  relate  to  facts  at  present  of 


remote  occurrence,  they  are  so  silly  and 
ridiculous  that  I  wonder  they  should  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  public  eye.  These 
handsome  streamers  of  white  tapestry — 
for  they  seem  of  that  material — should 
have  been  held  sacred  to  the  private  con- 
clave in  which  the  claims  of  the  candi- 
dates were  tested ;  for  the  scene  of  that 
judicial  inquiry  they  would  have  served  as 
appropriate  ornaments.  In  one  of  these, 
Saint  Somebody  is  represented  curing  a 
sore  leg;  in  another,  a  pain  in  the  hip, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  had  resisted  the  force  of 
medicine.  The  other  exploits  of  these 
saintships  are  in  a  style  equally  puerile  and 
ridiculous,  but  they  serve  to  make  hand- 
some paintings. 

Handsome  effects  are  produced  by  kneel- 
ing female  figures  in  white  and  flowing 
drapery.  Tliere  are  no  seats  or  benches 
in  the  church  to  take  off  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  coup  (TotiL  Males  and  females 
enter  and  kneel  in  any  spot  that  strikes 
their  fancies — in  a  comer,  or  in  the  center, 
on  the  clean  and  polished  marble  pave- 
ment. 

After  one  of  our  visits  to  St  Peter's 
Church  we  availed  ourselves  of  a  leisure 
hour  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Holy 
Office,  or  Inquisition,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  adjacent  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Cathedral.  We  paced  the  interior  courts, 
mounted  the  stairways,  and  penetrated 
into  the  long  corridors  of  the  building. 
Solitude  and  silence  reigned  in  most  of 
them.  We  saw  occasionally  a  distant 
door  open,  and  a  priest  or  abbd  occasion- 
ally made  his  appearance  and  gazed  at  us 
as  we  passed.  We  were  determined,  how- 
ever, to  see  as  much  as  we  could  of  this 
once  so  formidable  establishment  We 
therefore  jogged  on,  sometimes  with  an 
air  of  business,  sometimes  with  the  gaze 
of  curiosity,  but  always  passed  on,  peeped 
into  small  chambers  and  narrow  passages, 
or  peered  through  the  casements  of  large 
apartments. 


Nature  Study 

By  John  Burroughs 


I  AM  often  asked  by  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals  and  by  teachers  and 
principals  of  schools  to  write  or  talk 
upon  Nature  Study.  My  reply  is,  Why 
should  I,  who  never  study  nature,  write 
or  speak  upon  Nature  Study?  I  have 
loved  nature  and  spent  many  of  my  days 
in  the  fields  and  woods  in  as  close  inti- 
macy with  her  varied  forms  of  life  as  I 
could  bring  about,  but  a  student  of  nature 
in  any  strict,  scientific  sense  I  have  not 
been.  What  knowledge  I  possess  of  her 
creatures  and  ways  has  come  to  me  through 
contemplation  and  enjoyment,  rather  than 
through  delibe  rate  study  of  her.  I  have 
been  occupied  more  with  the  spirit  than 
with  the  letter  of  her  works.  In  our  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  letter.  We  approach  nature  in  an 
exact,  calculating,  tabulating,  mercantile 
spirit  We  seek  to  make  an  inventory  of 
her  storehouse.  Our  relations  with  her 
take  on  the  air  of  business,  not  of  love 
and  friendship.  The  clerk  of  the  fields 
and  woods  goes  forth  with  his  block  of 
printed  tablets  upon  which,  and  under 
various  heads,  he  puts  down  what  he  sees, 
and  I  suppose  foots  it  all  up  and  gets  at 
the  exact  sum  of  his  knowledge  when  he 
gets  back  home.  He  is  so  intent  upon 
the  bare  fact  that  he  does  not  see  the 
spirit  or  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  He 
does  not  see  the  bird,  he  sees  an  ornitho- 
logical specimen ;  he  does  not  see  the 
wild  flower,  he  sees  a  new  acquisition  to 
his  herbarium  ;  in  the  bird's  nest  he  sees 
only  another  prize  for  his  collection.  Of 
that  sympathetic  and  emotional  intercourse 
with  nature  which  soothes  and  enriches  the 
soul,  he  experiences  little  or  none.  Though 
the  sportsman  has  long  since  died  out  of 
me,  yet  I  sometimes  react  so  strongly 
against  these  calculating  nature-students 
that  I  am  glad  when  my  boy  takes  his 
gun  and  goes  forth  upon  the  river  for 
ducks  or  into  the  marshes  for  woodcock, 
instead  of  upon  a  biological  or  botanical 
cruise.  He  will  get  a  larger  nature,  he 
will  get  nearer  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  he 
will  have  a  more  intense  and  personal  ex- 
perience, he  will  pit  his  wit  against  that 
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of  the  wild  creatures,  he  will  have  a  better 
discipline  for  his  eye  and  ear  and  hand, 
and  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  if  he 
have  less  science,  he  will  have  more  love 
and  relish  for  nature  and  a  free  life  in  the 
open  air. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  that  comes 
easy,  that  comes  through  familiarity  with 
her,  as  through  fishing,  hunting,  nutting, 
walking,  farming — that  is  the  kind  that 
reaches  and  affects  the  character  and  be- 
comes a  grown  part  of  us.  We  absorb 
this  as  we  absorb  the  air,  and  it  gets  into 
the  blood.  Fresh,  vital  knowledge  is  one 
thing ;  the  desiccated  fact  is  another.  Do 
we  know  the  wild  flower  when  we  have 
analyzed  it  and  pressed  it,  or  made  a 
drawing  of  it?  Of  course  this  is  one 
kind  of  knowledge  and  is  suited  to  cer- 
tain minds,  but  if  we  cannot  supplement 
it  with  the  other  kind,  the  knowledge  that 
comes  through  the  heart  and  the  emo- 
tions, we  are  poor  indeed. 

I  recently  read  a  lecture  on  "  How  a 
Naturalist  is  Trained,"  and  I  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  I  was  not  and  never  could 
be  a  naturalist  at  all,  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  nature.  It  seems,  from  this  lecture, 
that  the  best  naturalist  is  he  who  can  cut 
a  fish-egg  up  into  the  thinnest  slices. 
Talk  about  hair-splitting;  this  egg-split- 
ting of  the  modem  biologist  goes  far  be- 
yond it.  An  egg  is  to  be  split  into  sec- 
tions so  thin  that  twenty-five  of  them  will 
not  equal  l^e  thickness  of  paper;  and 
these  slices  are  to  be  mounted  and  studied 
with  a  microscope.  Are  the  great  natural- 
ists really  trained  in  this  way  ?  I  could  but 
ask.  Darwin  certainly  was  not.  Darwin 
was  not  an  egg-carver.  His  stupendous  re- 
sults were  not  the  result  of  any  "  training  " 
of  this  sort,  but  "  originated,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Eimer,  "  from  the  simplest  observa- 
tions that  presupposed  no  scientific  char- 
acter, and  were  open  to  be  made,  with  a 
little  tact,  by  every  sharp  eye  and  clear 
head."  A  large  and  open-eyed  study  of 
nature  and  of  natural  forms,  how  much 
more  fruitful  it  is  than  this  minute  dissec- 
tion of  germs  and  eggs  1  A  naturalist  is 
to  be  trained  through  his  ordinary  facul- 
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ties  of  human  observation,  as  Humboldt 
and  Goethe  were. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  high  school  in  one  of 
our  targe  cities,  I  saw  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  studyingnature  after  this  cold-blooded 
analytical  fashion.  They  were  Angering 
and  dissecting  some  of  the  lower  sea 
forms,  and  appeared  to  find  it  uninterest- 
ing business,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
done.  If  there  was  a  country  boy  among 
them,  I  am  sure  the  knowledge  of  nature 
he  had  gathered  on  the  farm  was  worth  a 
hundred  fold,  for  human  purposes  or  the 
larger  purposes  of  science,  all  this  biologi- 
cal chaff.     Of  the  books  upon  nature- 


study  that  are  now  issuing  from  the  press 
to  meet  this  fancied  want  in  the  schools, 
very  few  of  them,  according  to  my  think' 
ing,  are  worth  the, paper  they  are  printed 
upon.  They  are  dead,  dead,  and  neither 
excite  curiosity  nor  stimulate  observation. 
I  know  a  New  York  teacher  who  usually 
manages  to  have  in  her  school-room  some 
live  creature  from  the  fields  or  woods — a 
flying  squirrel,  a  chipmunk,  a  young  pos- 
sum or  turtle,  or  even  a  chicken.  This 
the  boys  come  to  love  and  to  understand, 
This  is  the  kind  of  biology  that  interests 
them.  The  purely  educational  value  of 
nature-Study  is  in  its  power  to  add  to  our 
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capacity  of  appreciation — our  love  and 
enjoyment  of  all  op)en-air  objects.  In 
this  way  it  adds  to  the  resources  of  life, 
and  arms  a  man  against  the  ennui  and 
vacuity  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 

I  recently  had  a  letter  from  the  princi- 
pal of  a  New  England  high  school  putting 
some  questions  to  me  touching  these  very 
matters:  Do  children  love  nature?  how 
shall  we  instill  this  love  into  them  ?  how 
and  when  did  I  myself  acquire  my  love 
for  her  ?  etc.  In  reply  I  said :  The  child, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  consciously 
love  nature;  it  is  curious  about  things, 
about  everything ;  its  instincts  lead  it 
forth  into  the  fields  and  woods ;  it  browses 
around ;  it  gathers  flowers,  they  are  pretty ; 
it  stores  up  impressions.  Boys  go  forth 
into  nature  more  as  savages  ;  they  are  pre- 
daceous,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  ; 
they  gather  roots,  nuts,  wild  fruit,  berries, 
eggs,  etc.  At  least  this  was  my  case.  I 
hunted,  I  fished,  I  browsed,  I  wandered 
with  a  vague  longing  in  the  woods,  I 
trapped,  I  went  cooning  at  night,  I  made 
ponds  in  the  little  streams,  I  boiled  sap 
in  the  maple  woods  in  spring,  I  went  to 
sleep  under  the  trees  in  summer,  I  caught 
birds  on  their  nests,  I  watched  for  the  little 
frogs  in  the  marshes,  etc.  One  keen 
pleasure  which  I  remember  was  to  take 
off  my  shoes  and  stockings  when  the  roads 
got  dry  in  late  April  or  early  May  and 
run  up  and  down  the  road  until  I  was 
tired,  usually  in  the  warm  twilight.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  any  love  for  nature,  as 


such,  till  my  mind  was  brought  in  contact 
with  literature.  Then  I  discovered  that 
I,  too,  loved  nature,  and  had  a  whole  worid 
of  impressions  stored  up  in  my  subcon- 
scious self  upon  which  to  draw.  I  fomd 
I  knew  about  the  birds,  the  animals,  the 
seasons,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  ttai 
these  things  had  become  almost  a  grown 
part  of  me.  I  have  been  drawing  upon  the 
reservoirof  youthful  impressions  ever  since. 
Anything  like  accurate  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  nature  which  I  may  possess 
is  of  later  date ;  but  my  boyhood  on  the 
farm  seems  to  have  given  me  the  feeling 
and  to  have  put  me  in  right  relation  with 
these  things.  Of  course  writing  about 
these  subjects  also  deepens  one's  love  for 
them.  My  boy  is  a  passionate  lover  of 
woods  and  waters,  but  mainly  as  a  spjorts- 
man ;  now  he  is  in  college,  and  I  see  by 
his  letters  that  he  too  has  discovered  that 
he  has  another  love  for  nature,  and  has 
a  fund  of  impressions  to  draw  upon  when 
he  writes  his  themes.  I  have  never  tried 
to  instill  into  him  a  love  for  the  birds  or 
woods,  but  only  to  give  him  free  range 
among  them,  and  to  let  him  g^ow  up  in 
their  atmosphere.  If  nature  is  to  be 
a  resource  in  a  man's  life,  one's  relation  to 
her  must  not  be  too  exact  and  formal,  but 
more  that  of  a  lover  and  friend.  I  should 
not  try  directly  to  teach  young  people  to 
love  nature  so  much  as  I  should  aim  to 
bring  nature  and  them  together,  and  let 
an  understanding  and  intimacy  spring  up 
between  them. 


Winter  Woods 

By  Joel  Benton 

Home  of  the  blue  jay  and  the  chickadee, 
Here  come  I  to  your  haunts  a  little  space, 
To  see  wild  Nature  with  her  Winter  face, 

The  bosky  coppice  and  the  undraped  tree. 

A  quiet  satisfaction,  full  and  free. 

Rests  on  the  rocks  and  ferns  and  frozen  moss ; 
Nothing  laments  Summer's  imperial  loss. 

And  even  the  brooklet  gurgles  on  with  glee. 

A  squirrel  mounts  a  headless  bole  to  see 

What  new  intruder  stalks  through  his  domain ; 
What  cares  he  for  the  pelting  snow  or  rain, 

Who  can  a  chatterer  or  a  recluse  be  ? 

Who  calls  these  forest  vistas  lone  or  dead, 
When  more  remains  than  with  the  Summer  fled  ? 


i    FLOWER-GARDEN 


The  Peeresses'  Kindergarten  in  Tokyo 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  development  of  the  kinder- 
garten since  Froebel's  day  is  the 
capability  it  has  shown  of  taking  up  its 
residence  in  foreign  countries  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  foreign  conditions.  It  has 
begun  to  prove  itself  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  nowhere 
can  it  more  proudly  claim  the  title  than 
in  Japtan,  the  land  of  "  my  lord  Baby." 

There  are  several  successful  kindergar- 
tens in  Japan,  the  most  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps,  being  the  Glory  Kinder- 
garten and  Training-School  in  Kobe, 
conducted  by  Miss  Annie  Howes.  Another 
one,  however,  whose  work  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  is  the  Peeresses' Kindergarten  in 
Tokyo,  wiL'ch,  is  under  the  special  patron- 
age of  the  Empress,  and  is  located  in  a 
part  of  the  imperial  gardens.  One  of  the 
teachers  in  this  unique  educational  institu- 
tion is  Miss  Mine  Morishima,  a  graduate 
of  the  California  Kindergarten  Training- 
School,  San  Francisco ;  and  the  illustra- 


tions of  this  article  have  been  sent  by  her 
from  time  to  time  in  delightful  reports  of 
her  work. 

The  building  for  the  Peeresses'  Kin- 
dergarten was  erected  in  strict  accordance 
with  plans  drawn  up  by  the  teachers,  and 
artists  were  engaged  to  decorate  it  and 
to  paint  special  pictures  for  the  various 
rooms,  such  as  were  considered  to  be  of 
peculiar  esthetic  and  educational  value. 
A  beautiful  garden  blooming  with  flowers 
and  shaded  by  fine  trees  surrounds  the 
building,  and  among  other  attractions 
there  is  an  arbor  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  children,  shaded  by  an  immense  wis- 
taria vine.  Here  the  games  are  played 
in  fine  weather ;  and  the  picture  first 
painted  by  the  enthusiastic  kindergart- 
ner,  of  the  ring  of  gayly  dressed  children 
singing  under  the  purple  wistaria-blooms, 
is  one  that  memory  loves  to  recall.  Im- 
agine, you  who  love  children,  a  small 
human  butterfly,  with  a  sleek  dark  head, 
clad    in    a   scarlet  kimono  flowered  with 
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white,  the  loose  sleeves  waving;  from  the 
slender  brown  arms  ;  or  picture  a  flock  of 
birds  in  long  gowns  and  sashes  of  yellow 
and  blue  and  violet  and  crimson  fluttering 
about  the  circle  in  the  dappled  shade  of 
the  vine-leaves.     No  doubt  even  Japanese 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  PLAV-ROi 

children,  who  are  sync-nyms  for  happi- 
ness and  docility,  are  naughty  sometimes, 
but  one  can  scarcely  credit  it  in  looking  at 
the  pictures  of  these  round-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed  little  dumplings,  as  they  cluster 
among  their  flowers. 

The  children  attending  the  Peeresses* 
Kindergarten  are  all  of  noble  birth;  there 
is  one  baby  Princess,  many  little  ones 
from  families  connected  with  royalty,  and 
there  are  numerous  sons  and  daughters 
of  titled  generals  and  statesmen.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  manners, 
morals,  and  capabilities  of  these  infant 
grandees  with  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  but  no  information  on  this  point 
is  forthcoming  as  yet. 

Among  the  sp)ecimens  of  handiwork 
executed  by  these  small  Japanese  fingers 
and  sent  to  this  country  are  three  occupa- 
tion-books illustrating  the  Four  Seasons. 
The  first  is  the  work  of  children  from 
three  to  four  years  old,  and  shows  differ- 
ent colored  "  New  Year's  Balls  "  in  circu- 
lar parquetry,  a  paper-folding  book,  a  fan 
of  beadwork,  a  spring  flower  of  colored 
tablets,  a  beadwork  gourd  for  holding 
water,  a  shawl  of  folded  paper  ;  it  closes, 
as  do  the  other  two,  with  a  page  of  pressed 


flowers  and  leaves  delicately  gummed  into 
place. 

The  second  book  represents  a  class  of 
children  of  four  to  five  years,  and  b^ns 
with  a  charming  design  of  cherry-blossoms 
cut  from  pale  pink  pajjer.  Next  comes  a 
parti -colored  butterfly 
in  beadwork,  and  then 
a  combination  page  of 
cutting  and  folding, 
representing  a  mulberry- 
leaf  and  several  co- 
coons, made  after  silk- 
worms had  been  raised 
in  the  kindergarten. 
There  is  also  a  fan  (sew- 
ing) of  unusual  shape, 
a  striking  though  simple 
page  of  pine-needles  and 
plum*blossoms  (sewing 
and  pricking),  a  Japan- 
ese flag  in  drawing,  and 
a  parquetry  top,  which, 
it  seems,  is  a  toy  used 
only  at  New  Year's  time. 
There  is  another  page 
which  is  the  crowning 
"  glory  of    the  book — a 

flock  of  wild  geese  as  they  sweep  across 
the  sky  in  autumn,  folded  in  soft  gray 
paper  in  graduated  sizes  and  pasted  diag- 
onally across  the  sheet. 

The  work  in  the  third  book  was  done 
by  children  from  five  to  six  years,  and 
still  further  illustrates  the  originality  and 
poetic  feeling  of  both  children  and  kinder- 
gartner.  The  opening  page  shows  pink 
cherry-blossoms  floating  on  running  water, 
and  is  a  combination  of  parquetry  and 
sewing ;  next  comes  a  group  of  dark  blue 
fleur-de-lis,  set  among  their  tall,  spear-like 
leaves  (cutting)  ;  and  the  third  page  bears 
two  goldfish  (cutting)  waving  their  tails 
in  a  highly  realistic  manner,  while  they 
gasp,  open-mouthed,  in  a  tangle  of  sea- 
weed (drawing). 

Then  follows  a  page  of  pressed  autumn 
leaves,  a  chrysanthemum  branch  in  bead- 
work,  a  bunch  of  winterberries  (drawing), 
the  ever-present  fans  worked  out  in  various 
materials,  two  charming  paper-foldings 
representing  a  crab  and  a  locust,  and,  last, 
what  is  really  a  triumph  of  weaving,  or  per- 
haps what  the  scoffer  might  call  a  triump>h 
of  imagination,  a  snow-covered  mountain 
with  the  moon  shining  down  upon  it. 
Of  course  we  may  question  how  much 
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of  the  originality  of  this  work  is  due  to 
the  child  and  how  much  to  the  teacher, 
but  the  kindergartners  slate  that  all  color- 
combinations  are  made  by  the  little  ones 
themselves ;  that  many  of  the  pajier-fold- 
ing  forms,  for  instance,  are  invented  and 
named  by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  sugges- 
tions as  to  appropriate  subjects  for  the 
seasons  came  from  the  ranks  in  all  cases. 

The  children  seem  to  be  especially  suc- 
cessful in  paper-folding,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  think  of  their  delicate, 
flower-like  hands ;  and  accompanying  the 
books  are  a  number  of  inventions  in  life- 
forms — a  dragon-fly,  a  crane,  a  crab,  and 
a  frog,  which  are  striking  likenesses  of 
these  animals  so  often  represented  in  Jap- 
anese art.  There  is  a  sturdy  little  horse 
among  them,  too,  quite  capable  of  standing 
up  on  his  own  four  legs,  that  well  de- 
serves introduction  into  American  schools. 

Part  of  the  nature-work  each  term  in 
the  Peeresses'  Kindergarten  is  the  raising 
of  silkworms  ;  and  the  children  see  the 
whole  process,  bringing  mulberry- leaves 
to  feed  the  hungry  caterpillars,  watching 
them  spin  their  cocoons,  seeing  the  moths 
come  forth,  preserving  their  eggs  on 
squares  of  paper,  winding  the  silk,  and, 
finally,  each  one  spinning  a  tiny  skein  to 
take  home. 


There  is  now  a  lai^e  Froebel  Society  in 
Tokyo,  organized  on  Froebel's  birthday, 
1896,  and  enrolling  one  hundred  mem- 
bers at  last  accounts.  A  general  meeting 
of  the  society  is  held  once  in  two  months, 
when  some  topic  previously  given  out  is 
discussed — the  topics  so  far  being  con- 
nected with  the  practical  details  of  the 
work,  such  as  the  best  ways  of  dealing 
with  gifts,  occupations,  games,  and  sto- 
ries, for  instance.  Prominent  teachers 
are  also  occasionally  engaged  to  give 
talks  on  special  subjects,  and  a  psychol- 
ogy class  has  lately  been  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  main  society. 

To  us  in  America  it  would  seem  that 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  Tokyo  was 
developing  most  successfully,  but  the  Jap- 
anese teachers  evidently  feel  that  many 
drawbacks  to  progress  still  exist  among 
them.  One  of  the  kindergartners  writes 
in  a  late  letter :  "  We  do  not  get  on  so 
well  because  we  Japanese  women  are  not 
used  to  any  kind  of  the  work  outside  until 
this  day  but  now  we  are  forced  to  do  all 
kind  of  the  work  in  and  out ;"  and  she 
concludes  with  a  pathetic  sigh,  which 
moves  us  to  compassion  here  across  the 
water :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few 
of  us  take  the  active  part  to  push  through 
and  take  the  others'  hands  to  go  on." 


INTERIOK  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOM 


An  Object-Lesson   in   "  Practical  Politics" 

A  coirespondent,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photographs  here  reproduced,  says : 

"  1  think  you  ma^  possibly  be  interested  in  the  accompanvin^  photograph  of  the  beautiful 
Capitol  building  whicn  Mr.  Quay's  Pennsylvania  Republican  Capitol  Commission  has  fiimished 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  Il  isn't  near  so  good-looking  to  the  eye  as  it  is  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  beautful  old  Colonial  capitol,  occupied  in  1822,  burned  down  exactly  twenty-three 
months  ago,  and  this  is  the  result  of  that  much  lime  and  the  expenditure  of  »55O,OO0.  The 
giories  of  the  inside  I  cannot  show  you.  The  finish  includes  stained  burlap  instead  of 
plastering,  and  elaborate  iiine  and  hemlock  stairwa>[s  and  conveniences." 

Governor  Hastings,  belonging  to  the  same  political  party  as  Senator  Quay,  in  his  annual 
message  of  January  3  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  says  of  the  new  Capitol : 

"  It  IS  hardly  lit  for  human  habitation,  mucn  less  the  official  abode  of  the  representatives  ol 
the  great  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  There  are  scores  of  farmers'  barns  in  Pennsylvania  more 
attractive  than  this  building.  It  is  made  of  common  brick  embedded  in  cheap  mortar,  look.^ 
like  a  hastily  erected  factory  building,  and  is  repulsive  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  more  economical 
and  more  businesslike  to  tear  down  everything  above  the  foundation  walls  and  sacrifice  the 
money  already  expended  rather  than  to  continue  the  CommLision  and  accede  to  its  demands 
(or  future  appropriations." 

This  is  ilie  kind  of  service  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  get  from  the  "practical"  Quay 
administration  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  of  taxes. 
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For  the  Little  People 


The  Fau  of  Snowflake 
By  £.  Louise  LiddeU 

A  dear  little  Snowflake,  with  never  a  care, 

Was  lazily  floating  far  up  in  the  air, 
When  a  stray  Zephyr  whispered,  "  Dear 
Snowflake,  I  pray. 
Do  take  a  trip  earthward,  I'll  show  you 
the  way." 

Away  flew  the  Snowflake  in  Zephyr's  em- 
brace ; 
Along  came  a  Sunbeam,  and  peeped  in 
her  face. 
Had  foolish  young  Snowflake  not  been  a 
coquette. 
It's  likely  she  might  have  been  Snow- 
flake  as  yet. 

But  coyly  she  looked  on  the  Sunbeam, 
'tis  said. 
He  smiled  on  her  warmly,  as  downward 
they  sped. 
His  glances  so  melting  were  not  all  in 
vain ; 
Poor  Snowflake  fell  earthward,  a  big 
drop  of  rain  1 

The   Pine   and    the    Willow;  or.  The   Best 

Way 

By  Mine  Monshima^ 

In  a  beautiful  large  garden,  among  many 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  there  stood  a 
tall,  fine  Pine  tree,  and  near  to  him,  and 
almost  as  tall,  a  graceful  Willow. 

One  dark  winter  morning  the  wind  blew 
hard  and  the  clouds  showed  that  a  storm 
was  coming  soon. 

The  Pine  felt  lonesome,  as  little  chil- 
dren often  do,  and  thought  he  would  talk 
to  the  Willow.  So  he  said,  "  Friend  Wil- 
low, your  branches  are  trembling.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  for  I  know  you  are  afraid 
of  the  storm  that  is  coming.  I  wish  you 
were  like  me.  I  am  so  strong  nothing 
can  hurt  me.  The  frost  cannot  change 
the  color  of  my  leaves  nor  the  wind  blow 
them  off ;  occasionally  some  old  ones  may 
fall  on  the  ground,  but  there  are  always 
new  ones  to  take  their  place,  and  I  am 
the  only  tree  in  this  large  garden  that  is 

>  This  story  was  written  while  a  student  in  training, 
by  a  teacher  in  the  Peeresses'  Kindergarten,  Tokyo, 
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always  fresh  and  bright.  As  for  you, 
dear  Willow,  your  branches  all  hang  down, 
you  have  no  leaves  now,  and  as  you  are 
neither  strong  nor  pretty  and  shake  in 
such  a  little  wind,  of  what  good  are  you 
to  yourself,  or  any  one  else  ?" 

"  Dear  Pine,"  the  Willow  answered,  "  I 
do  not  tremble  with  fear,  for  I  am  not 
afraid,  but  God  made  me  so  that  the  wind 
would  move  my  branches  very  easily,  and 
that  I  should  not  have  leaves  in  the  winter 
time.  By  and  by  I  shall  have  delicate 
green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  I  thank 
him  for  giving  me  a  beautiful  summer 
dress,  even  though  I  go  bare  in  cold 
weather.  It  must  be  very  beautiful  to  be 
as  strong  and  handsome  as  you  are,  and 
I  am  happy  in  having  so  grand  a  friend." 

While  they  were  talking  the  wind  had 
grown  much  stronger,  and  now  the  rain 
came  p)ouring  down.  The  Pine  stood  up 
angrily  against  the  wind,  scolding  with  a 
Atu,  hiu^  hiu^  while  the  Willow  bent  and 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  all  the  other  trees 
bowed  their  heads. 

Then  the  Pine  said,  "  Willow,  why  do 
you  not  push  this  rude  wind  away  instead 
of  yielding  to  him ;  you  are  cowardly  to 
let  him  abuse  you  so,  when  you  might  re- 
sist him,  as  I  do." 

Then  the  Willow  answered,  "  There  are 
many  ways  to  keep  ourselves  from  harm, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  resist  any  one  with 
force." 

The  Pine  was  vexed  at  the  Willow  and 
would  say  no  more,  but  battled  with  the 
wind  until  he  could  no  longer  hold  out 
Then  his  branches  were  torn  and  his  top 
broken  off ;  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  proud  tree  was  a  sad  sight. 

But  the  Willow  bent  her  branches  and 
yielded  to  the  wind,  and  so  was  unhurt. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
owner  of  the  garden  came  out  to  see  how 
his -trees  had  stood  the  storm.  When  he 
saw  the  broken  Pine,  he  thought  it  was 
too  bad  to  have  a  broken  tree  in  his  fine 
garden,  so  he  ordered  the  gardener  to 
move  the  Pine  into  the  back  yard. 

After  a  time,  spring  came,  and  the  Wil- 
low put  forth  her  lovely  green  leaves,  and 
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every  one  who  passed  looked  at  the  grace- 
ful tree  and  said,  "  How  beautiful  she  is, 
how  gentle  she  seems  1"  The  little  birds 
built  their  nests  in  her  branches,  and  soon 
baby  birds  came,  which  made  the  tree 
very  happy.  The  butterflies  danced 
around  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  summer 
little  children  loved  to  play  in  the  shade 
of  the  drooping  Willow. 

And  when  the  Pine  peeped  in  from  the 
back  yard,  and  saw  how  happy  and  beau- 
tiful the  Willow  was,  and  how  the  children, 
the  birds,  and  the  butterflies  loved  to  play 
about  her,  he  thought,  "  If  only  I  had 
been  less  proud  of  my  own  strength,  then 
might  I  too  be  standing  in  that  beautiful 
garden  with  my  crown  of  leaves,  and  with 
young  life  all  about  me." 

The  House  a  Mouse  Built 

He  was  a  clever  little  mouse,  who  wished 
to  go  housekeeping.  He  found  it  most 
difiicult  to  get  any  material,  for  he  lived 
in  a  house  where  there  were  no  carpets, 
and  where  the  man  who  lived  alone  in  the 
house  was  so  careful  that  he  never  left 
the  smallest  thing  about  the  house  that 
could  be  nibbled  and  made  soft  for  a 
mouse's  dainty  house.  It  became  very 
serious.  Cold  weather  would  soon  be  here, 
and  the  wind  did  blow  so  hard  through 
the  cracks  of  the  house,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  the  bare,  but  warmest,  comer 
between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the 
old  house  for  the  little  mouse  to  live  in. 
One  day  the  little  mouse  made  a  dis- 
covery. He  found  in  a  box,  through 
which  he  nibbled  while  the  owner  was 
gone,  some  lovely  pieces  of  paper  which 
would  suit  perfectly  for  the  house  he 
would  build  in  the  warmest  comer.  He 
worked  hard  carrying  the  paper  and 
shredding  it  until  it  looked  like  wool.  How 
much  he  enjoyed  that  house  of  which  no 
one  knew  but  himself  I  On  this  paper  were 
pictures ;  whether  this  mouse  was  artistic 
and  liked  pictures,  or  whether  it  was  acci- 
dent that  he  did  not  make  wool  of  these 
corners,  no  one  will  ever  know,  but  he  left 
the  pictures  whole. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ham- 
mering, and  the  poor  little  mouse  in  his 
beautiful  house  between  the  walls  scam- 
pered away  frightened  almost  out  of  his 
wits.  The  hammering  went  on ;  at  last 
the  men  broke  through  into  the  very  corner 
where  the  little  mouse  had  built  his  com- 


fortable house.  The  moment  the  ham- 
merers saw  the  house  they  stopped  ham- 
mering, and  the  poor  little  mouse  saw  that 
his  pretty  house  created  the  wildest  excite- 
ment, the  pictures  especially.  The  little 
mouse  had  built  his  woolly  house  of  money 
the  man  who  lived  alone  had  saved  1  The 
pictures  were  all  carefully  smoothed  out, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  little  mouse  had 
built  a  house  worth  $2,000.  How  much 
more  no  one  could  tell  but  the  miser  who 
owned  the  money,  and  he  did  not  speak. 
The  pictures  told,  at  least  in  part,  how 
much  the  mouse's  house  was  ^h  orth.  They 
were  taken  to  Washington,  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  redeemed — that  is,  gocd 
money  that  would  buy  things  that  were 
needed  was  given  for  the  mouse's  house 
with  the  pictures.  For  tliis  money  repre- 
sented so  many  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  people  who  held  these 
pieces  of  paper,  which  we  call  money. 

Flowers  lor  Market 

In  southern  France  almost  all  the  per- 
fume is  made.  How  many  people  are 
given  employment  in  the  making  of  even 
one  bottle  of  perfumery  is  surprising. 
First  the  flowers  must  be  gathered,  and 
this  employs  a  great  number.  In  what  is 
called  the  Maritime  Alps,  last  year  there 
were  gathered  for  the  making  of  perfume- 
oils  millions  and  millions  of  p>ounds  of 
roses,  violets,  jessamine,  cassia  blossoms, 
tuberoses,  and  orange  blossoms.  The 
gatherers  sold  the  flowers  by  weight,  get- 
ting at  the  rate  of  4  francs  (77.2  cents) 
per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds)  for  viclets 
and  cassia  blossoms ;  less  for  jessamine 
and  orange  blossoms.  The  cil  produced 
from  the  flowers  is  used  in  making  the 
perfume  that  we  buy. 

Besides  the  flower-gatherers  there  are 
the  chemists  who  study  how  to  extract 
the  oils  at  the  least  expense.  Then  the 
men  who  do  the  work,  then  those  who 
make  the  perfume.  There  are  the  bottlers ; 
the  girls  who  put  on  the  labels  and  tie  the 
ribbons  over  the  corks  ;  then  the  packers ; 
and  part  of  another  industry  are  the  bot- 
tles which  are  necessary^  all  through  the 
perfume-manufacturing  process. 

When  we  know  how  many  people  are 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  bottle  of  per- 
fume, we  shall  always  respect  it  the  more 
and  be  grateful  to  those  unknown  people 
who  help  to  make  the  perfume  we  enjoy. 
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The  Battle  at  Manila 


The  outbreak  between 
the  American  and  the 
Filipino  forces,  which  our  army  has  cer- 
tainly done  everything  it  could  to  avoid, 
has  at  last  come — at  Manila,  not  at  Iloilo. 
It  was  initiated  on  Saturday  night  by  a 
night  attack  on  our  forces  by  the  Filipinos, 
and  showed  decisively  that  the  Filipino 
forces  had  no  military  possibilities  of 
victory  in  giving  battle  to  the  main  Amer- 
ican army  intrenched  in  Manila  and  sup- 
ported by  the  war-vessels  on  the  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  surprise  of  a  night  attack,  the 
insurgents  not  only  failed  absolutely  in 
their  plan  of  capturing  the  city,  but  were 
driven  far  back  from  their  original  position 
and  suffered  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 
At  this  writing  the  American  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  about  forty  killed  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  while  the 
Filipinos'  loss  is  reported  at  about  four 
thousand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
attack  was  preconcerted  on  the  part  of 
the  insurgents,  although  its  actual  begin- 
ning was  in  the  action  of  two  natives 
who  tried  to  pass  one  of  our  sentries. 
The  First  Nebraska  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  first  assault,  but  firing  soon  became 
general  along  the  lines.  All  accounts 
agree  in  stating  that  our  soldiers,  regulars 
and  volimteers  alike,  fought  with  cheerful 
alacrity  and  with  unfailing  courage.  Out- 
breaks in  the  city  were  quickly  quieted, 
the  attack  upon  the  line  soon  repulsed, 
and  then  our  forces  pushed  the  enemy 
steadily  back,  capturing  half  a  dozen  vil- 
lages and  inflicting  severe  loss  upon  the 
natives.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared. 
Admiral  Dewey  ordered  the  Charleston, 
Monadnock,  and  Callao  to  open  fire  on  the 
Filipinos,  and  the  ships  poured  in  an  ac- 
curate storm  of  shell  upon  the  enemy  most 
effectively ;  again  the  fleet  reports  an  en- 
gagement in  which  there  was  no  loss  on  our 


side.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  far  from 
30,000  Filipinos  in  arms  near  Manila ;  the 
majority  being  badly  armed,  some  liaving 
only  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  Our 
forces,  military  and  naval,  number  about 
20,000  men. 


What  it  Meant    ^^^  English  papers  unite  in 

pointing  out  that,  while  ulti- 
mate American  success  is  unquestionable, 
the  United  States  must  prepare  for  "  a  series 
of  toilsome  campaigns  "  before  the  Philip- 
pine territory  is  all  subjected,  as  the  natives 
are  able  to  maintain  an  irregular  war  in 
small  bodies,  in  many  islands,  and  may  be 
aided  by  the  climate  and  disease.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  feel  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  General  Otis  and 
Admiral  Dewey  to  cope  with  the  situation 
with  their  present  forces,  while  consider- 
able reinforcements  are  on  the  way.  Agon- 
cillo,  the  unrecognized  representative  of 
Aguinaldo  in  Washington,  departed  for 
Canada  just  as  the  news  of  the  battle  reached 
this  country.  It  is  generally  profitless  to 
discuss  what  might  have  been,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  light  from  the  past 
for  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  future. 
The  opponents  of  the  treaty  insist  that  if 
Congress  had  promptly  passed  a  resolution 
respecting  the  Philippines  analogous  to 
that  adopted  respecting  Cuba,  the  Fili- 
pinos would  have  been  content,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  war ;  the  friends  of 
the  treaty  insist  that  if  the  Senate  had 
promptly  ratified  it,  the  Filipinos  would 
have  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  fight 
against  a  united  nation,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  Probably  both  are 
right.  The  delay  and  irresolution  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  have  furnished 
Aguinaldo  an  occasion  which  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  adoption  and  execution  of 
any  policy  would  have  denied  to  him. 
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Now  that  he  has  thrown  down  the  gage 
of  battle,  we  see  no  ahemative  but  to 
meet  the  issue  and  acquire  the  power 
to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority  in  the 
islands  which  we  are  now  exercising  in 
Cuba.  The  first  requisite  of  civilization 
in  the  islands  is  a  safe,  secure,  and  stable 
government ;  that  Aguinaldo  has  the  ability 
or  even  the  intent  to  establish  that,  there  is 
small  evidence.  After  order  and  authority 
are  established,  it  will  then  remain  for 
America  to  give  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines an  opportunity  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  sort  of  government  they 
wish,  and  what  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Why  this  question  should  be  re- 
ferred for  settlement  to  Aguinaldo  and  his 
army  we  are  unable  in  any  present  lights 
to  see,  since  we  lack  evidence  that  he  or 
they  really  represent  either  the  thrift  or 
the  intelligence  of  the  islands. 


Last  week's  debate 

^^''°^'th?Tr^'''*"''°  on  the  treaty  pre- 

sented  few  new  fea- 
tures. Some  of  the  friends  of  the  treaty, 
like  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  ad- 
mitted that  its  ratification  probably  gave 
the  Filipinos  the  right  of  citizens  to  enter 
any  State  they  wished,  while  the  opponents 
uniformly  admitted  that  Congressional 
action  was  necessary  before  the  Filipinos 
could  obtain  certain  other  constitutional 
rights — such  as  free  trade  with  the  rest  of 
our  territory.  Much  of  the  discussion 
was  upon  the  ability  of  the  Filipinos  to 
establish  a  stable  government.  Senator 
Clay,  of  Georgia,  had  taken  the  position 
that  every  people  was  fit  for  independence, 
though  not  for  republicanism  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  "  God  in  his  wisdom,"  he 
said,  "  has  never  yet  created  a  people  that 
were  not  capable  of  sustaining  some  form 
of  government."  Most  of  the  treaty's 
opponents,  however,  eulogized  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  present  Philip- 
pine Congress,  while  the  friends  of  the 
unconditional  •  ratification  of  the  treaty 
either  ridiculed  this  government  or,  more 
wisely,  emphasized  the  universal  want  of 
information  regarding  it.  On  Friday 
it  looked  as  if  the  treaty  would  be 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  if  its  sup- 
porters consented  to  the  passage  of  Sena- 
tor Sullivan's  resolution  declaring  that 
ratification  involved    no   declaration   of 


future  policy.  When,  however,  Senator 
Davis,  representing  the  Administration, 
moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  <mi 
this  resolution.  Senator  Gorman  and  a 
small  Democratic  following  filibustered 
and  broke  up  a  quorum  by  failing  to 
answer  to  their  names.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  with  the  Filipinos  at  Manila 
came,  the  friends  of  the  treaty  gained 
confidence  that  it  would  be  ratified,  for, 
whoever  might  be  responsible  for  the 
present  conflict,  they  were  able  to  uige 
that  only  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
could  free  the  hands  of  this  Government 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement.  At  the 
last  moment  Senators  McLaurin,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  McEnery,  of  Louisiana, 
came  over  to  the  support  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27 — 
or  with  just  one  vote  to  spare. 


Congre..:  The  Army  BUI    ^fter  the   Republi- 

can  leaders  yielded 
to  the  opposition  within  their  own  ranks 
to  the  proposed  quadrupling  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  the  discussion  took  on  a  more 
partisan  aspect.  The  concession  made, 
it  will  be  recalled,  did  not  change  the 
original  proposal  to  authorize  a  standing 
army  of  100,000,  but  gave  the  President 
discretion  to  keep  as  few  as  50,000  in  the 
field  if  he  saw  fit  When  this  concession 
was  made,  the  conservative  Republicans 
generally  fell  into  line.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Indiana,  maintained  that  the 
President  was  committed  to  an  **  imperial " 
policy  requiring  100,000  soldiers,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  army  in  accordance  with  America's 
traditions  and  needs ;  but  no  other  Repub- 
lican criticised  the  President  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Connolly,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts,  who,  next  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  had  most  vigorously  arraigned 
the  proposal  that  America  should  answer 
the  Czar's  app)eal  for  disarmament  by 
quadrupling  her  army,  withheld  their  sup- 
port from  the  amended  measure,  but  did 
not  assail  it  in  the  debate.  When  the 
vote  was  taken,  only  six  Republicans  re- 
corded themselves  against  the  measure, 
and  four  Democrats  recorded  themselves 
in  its  favor.  An  amendment  proposed  to 
the  bill  by  Mr.  Cummings,  of  New  York, 
providing  that  Federal  troops  should  not 
be  used  to  repress  disorders  in  any  State 
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except  on  application  of  the  State  author- 
ities, was  defeated  by  a  considerable 
majority  without  a  roll-call.  One  amend- 
ment, however,  was  adopted  which  a  few 
years  ago  could  hardly  have  obtained  con- 
sideration. The  proposal  to  abolish  the 
canteen  system,  by  which  troops  are  sup- 
plied with  intoxicants  at  regiment  quarters, 
used  to  be  ridiculed  as  a  fad  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  the  Prohibitionists.  The  experience 
of  the  past  war,  however,  proved  that  the 
representatives  of  moral  sentiment  were 
rig^t  and  the  representatives  of  cynicism 
wjong.  Every  commander,  with  the  note- 
worthy and  welcome  exception  of  General 
Eagan,  took  the  position  that  the  canteen 
results  in  injury  to  the  troops,  and  on  the 
report  of  their  attitude  the  House  voted 
without  division  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  public  indifference 

CoogrMs :  The  River  Yesfzidins:    the     River 
•nd  Harbor  WMtc    rcgaraing     mc      ruycr 

and  Harbor  Bill,  which 
p^assed  the  House  last  week,  is  occasion 
for  public  alarm.  This  bill,  upon  its  sur- 
face, carries  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,- 
000,  or  twice  as  much  as  even  the  "  bill- 
ion dollar"  Congress  expended,  and  in 
reality  it  involves  an  appropriation  of 
$42,000,000,  since  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000,000  for  rivers  and  harbors  is 
embodied  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill.  Mr. 
Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  almost  alone  did  his 
duty  in  exposing  the  wastefulness  of  the 
measure.  When  he  entered  Congress 
seventeen  years  ago,  he  said,  the  River 
and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill  carried 
with  it  an  annual  expenditure  of  $7,000,- 
000  ;  it  has  now  been  increased  sixfold, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  past  ap- 
propriations, including  even  those  for  the 
Mississippi  River,  have  been  confessedly 
wasted.  "  More  than  one-half  of  the 
appropriations  carried  by  this  bill,"  he 
continued,  "  are  for  the  improvement  of 
places  where  geographical  names  have  to 
be  used  that  are  not  known  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  except  to  those  in  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  places  named." 
One  of  the  instances  he  cited  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  is  proposed  to 
improve  the  channel  from  Galveston  to  Texas 
City.  Does  anybody  know  where  Texas  City 
is?    I  am  told  there  is  one  business  establish- 


ment there.  Some  Ohio  c^entlemen  went  down 
to  that  place,  located  tnemselves  at  Texas 
City— or  perhaps  Texas  City  came  after  they 
located  themselves — and  built  a  compress  for 
the  purpose  of  compressing  cotton.  And  now 
they  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  $250,000, 
which  is  several  times  the  aggregate  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  whole  city,  to  dig  a 
trench  in  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
across  the  movement  of  the  waters — so  that  it 
can  be  annually  filled,  and  require  an  annual 
appropriation — in  order  to  reach  Texas  City. 

He  stated  that  in  his  own  district  the  River 
and  Harbor  appropriations  had  not  helped 
commerce.  If  a  single  steamboat  had 
gone  up  or  down  the  Missouri  River,  past 
his  district,  in  ten  years,  he  had  never 
heard  of  it.  "  One  year,"  he  said,  "  we 
appropriated  $375,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River." 
This  appropriation  was  accompanied  by 
a  proviso  that  such  portions  of  it  as  might 
be  necessary  might  be  utilized  to  improve 
the  harbors  of  the  eleven  towns  speci- 
fied. "  I  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  the 
matter  down,  and  found  that  these  eleven 
harbors  and  towns  consisted  of  the  piers 
of  eleven  railway  bridges  which  crossed 
the  river,  and  every  one  was  improved  to 
the  extent  of  strengthening  these  piers, 
and  that  is  where  the  appropriation  went." 
Yet  instance  on  instance  of  this  sort  made 
no  impression  whatever  upon  Congress. 
Nearly  every  member  had  some  appropria- 
tion in  the  bill  which  would  enable  him 
to  demonstrate  his  usefulness  to  his  dis- 
trict, rmd  when  the  bill  came  to  a  vote, 
there  were  only  seven  votes  against  it. 


Senator  Hanna's  Ship 

^^'TuUid/Bii?^***    Subsidy  Bill,  which  has 

been  introduced  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Pa3nie,  of  New  York,  is 
being  sharply  attacked  from  two  quarters. 
In  the  first  place,  the  farm  organizations 
which  indorsed  the  Lubin  resolutions 
demanding  export  bounties  for  farmers  as 
a  part  of  the  protective  system,  are  arraign- 
ing the  shipping  interests  for  violating  the 
supposed  understandmg  that  bounties  for 
shipping  were  to  be  sought  only  together 
with  bounties  for  farming.  This  arraign- 
ment, which  emanates  from  Republican 
sources,  appeals  strongly  to  all  Republicans 
who  believe  in  the  bounty  system  but  are 
unwilling  that  farmers  should  bear  the 
brunt  of  its  burdens  and  receive  none  of  its 
its  benefits.   The  other  arraignment  of  the 
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Subsidy  Bill  comes  from  the  Democratic 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  appeals 
not  only  to  Democrats  who  oppose  all  tax- 
ation of  one  class  to  subsidize  another,  but 
to  all  persons  in  both  parties  who  believe 
that  subsidies,  when  granted,  should  be 
moderate  in  amount  and  temporar>'  in  char- 
acter. This  minority  report,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Irving  Handy,  the  only  Congressman 
of  the  ship-building  State  of  Delaware,  is 
of  especial  service  because  it  translates  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  into  language  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  public.  The  bill,  it 
will  be  recalled,  provides  that  the  subsi- 
dies shall  be  so  much  per  ton,  and  so  much 
per  seaman,  and  so  much  per  mile  per 
hour,  etc. — all  of  which  means  nothing 
except  to  experts.  Mr.  Handy's  report 
estimates  what  these  subsidies  amount  to 
per  year,  and  what  they  will  amount  to  in 
the  twenty  years  for  which  the  subsidies 
are  arranged.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  briefly  as  follows  : 

The  twenty-year  bounties  are  put  in  the  bill 
in  the  languafi^  of  "cents,"  but  when  the  arith- 
metical calciuation  is  made,  we  find  that  the 
Government  will  be  obligated,  by  the  contracts 
likely  to  be  entered  into  during  the  first  twelve 
months  under  this  bill,  to  pay  bounties  amount- 
ing to  more  than  1165,000,000.  This  bounty 
of  ^,250,000  a  year  does  not  include  any  esti- 
mate for  supposed  increase  of  our  merchant 
marine  due  to  stimulation  incident  to  a  bounty 
system.  ...  Of  this  enormous  bounty,  the 
lion's  share  will  go  to  a  single  company.  The 
International  Navigation  Company  will  be 
entitled  to  receive,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than 
157,000,000. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Handy's  brilliant 
report,  stating  that  the  bounty  promised  is 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  ships  to 
receive  it,  and  urging  that  our  merchant 
marine  can  be  restored  without  any  boun- 
ties, by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free 
ships,  now  pursued  by  all  other  great  com- 
mercial nations,  will  be  treated  at  length 
in  another  issue. 


senatoriia  BaUoting.  The  election  of  Joseph 

V.  Quarles,  a  lawyer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  to  succeed 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ad- 
dison G.  Foster,  a  wealthy  lumberman, 
to  succeed  Senator  Wilson,  of  Washington, 
leaves  but  four  legislative  deadlocks.  In 
Nebraska  the  two  leading  Republican 
candidates,  Haywood  and  Thompson,  arc 


unable  to  agree  upon  the  rules  under  whidi 
a  party  caucus  may  be  held.     The  former 
demands  an  open  ballot  with  the  require- 
ment of  two-thirds  to  nominate,  and  the 
latter  a  secret  ballot  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  majority  vote  shall  decide.     In 
Utah  the  millionaire  candidate,  McCune, 
came  within  two  or  three  votes  of  election, 
but  there  is  still  a  chance  that  the  division 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  may  lead  to  the 
re-election  of  Senator  Cannon,  Silver  Re- 
publican.   In  Delaware  the  Addicks  forces 
still  hold  together,  and  there  is  a  growing 
possibility  that  again,  as  four  years  ago, 
the  light  over  Mr.  Addicks  may  prevent 
the  election  of  any  Republican  Senator. 
In  Pennsylvania  the   supporters  of    Mr. 
Quay  seem  to  have  made  a  slight  gain 
through  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill 
taking  away  from  the  District  Attorney 
his  exceptional  power  to  chaUenge  jurors. 
Hitherto  this  power  of  the  District  Attorney 
has  been  a  weapon  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, and  two  years  ago  it  enabled  Sen- 
ator Quay  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  two 
Democrats  for  publishing  "  libels  "  against 
him.     This  year,  when  he  is  to  be  tried 
and  the  District  Attorney  at  Philadelphia 
is  not  his  man,  the  machine  demands  that 
the  law  be  changed  before  the  trial  takes 
place,  and  Democrats,  who  heretofore  have 
favored  the  change,  are  told  that  it  must 
be  now  or  never.     Most  of  the  Democrats 
have  refused  to  accept  these  terms,  but, 
unfortunately,  two   Democratic  Senators 
have  already  voted  for  the  pending  meas> 
ure,  and  enough  Democrats  in  the  House 
may  support  it  to  insure  its  passage.    The 
gain  of   Mr.   Quay's   supporters   at  this 
point,  however,  has  been  offset  by  their 
loss    at    the    Republican    primaries    in 
Lebanon  County  to  choose  a  successor  to 
Senator  Gobin,   who   has    been   elected 
Lieutenant-Governor.     In  these  primaries 
the  Quay  supporters  claimed  to  be  confi- 
dent of  victory,  but  when  the  count  was 
made  the  majorit}^  against  them  was  over- 
whelming.    We  are  glad  to  note  that  two 
more   Legislatures — West    Virginia    and 
Missouri — have  voted  in  favor  of  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and 
that  the  Chicago  "  Times-Herald  "  is  advo- 
cating it,  not  only  to  prevent  deadlocks 
and   scandals,   but    as  the  only  way   in 
which  municipal  and  National  issues  may 
be  separated.     We  again  urge  this  phase 
of  the  question  upon  the  attention  of 
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municipal  reformers,  who  are  agreed  that 
these  issues  must  be  separated  if  munici- 
pal business  is  to  be  divorced  from  parti- 
san politics. 


Dr.    Leonard    Woolsey 

.n  t^ThiH^fn^    ^^on,  in  an  article  in 

the  **  Congregationalist," 
points  out  one  difficulty  in  the  treaty  with 
Spain  to  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  public 
attention  has  not  before  been  called.  It 
is  foimd  in  Articles  8  and  1 3.  The  first 
declares  that  "  the  relinquishment  or  ces- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the 
preceding  paragraph  refers,  cannot  in 
any  respect  impair  the  property  rights 
which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  property  by  all  kinds  of  pro<r- 
inces,  municipalities,  public  or  private  es- 
tablishments, ecclesiastical  or  civic  bodies, 
or  any  other  associations ;"  and  Article  13 
declares  that  "  the  rights  of  property  se- 
cured by  copyrights  and  patents  by  Span- 
iards in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  other  ceded 
territories  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  or 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  shall  continue 
to  be  respected."  It  is  matter  of  public 
repute  that  one  principal  cause  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Filipinos  against  Spanish 
authority  has  been  the  control  exercised 
over  them  by  monastic  establishments,  and 
the  landed  monopoly  which  the  latter  en- 
joyed. Do  these  clauses  in  the  treaty  com- 
mit us  to  a  policy  of  sustaining  this  landed 
monopoly  and  the  consequent  power  of  the 
monastic  orders  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Article  8  does  not.  The  cession  of 
the  islands  does  not  impair  the  property 
rights  of  ecclesiastical  or  other  associations, 
but  this  fact  does  not  prevent  the  new 
government  from  pursuing  such  a  policy 
respecting  landed  property  as  it  may  deem 
just  and  right.  Article  13  is  more  explicit 
in  its  declaration  that  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  all  the  ceded  territories  "  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  respected."  Even  this,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  us  absolutely  conclusive. 
It  would  not  prevent  the  new  government 
from  abolishing  the  law  of  primogeniture 
if  it  existed,  or  from  abolishing  entail  and 
substituting  American  land  laws.  It  would 
apparently  prevent  such  a  policy  of  con- 
fiscation as  was  pursued  during  the  reign 
of   Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and  more 

recently  in  1801  under  Juarez,  ip  Mexico, 


Certainly  neither  of  these  two  articles 
would  involve  exemption  of  monastic 
property  from  taxation.  We  suggest  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  if  the  treaty  is 
confirmed  and  an  American  government 
is  established,  the  Philippines  would  be  a 
good  territory  in  which  to  try  the  single- 
tax  theory.  Levying  a  tax  upon  all  land 
at  its  nominal  value  would  not  disturb  the 
monastic  title,  but  would  practically  com- 
pel the  monastic  establishments  either  to 
sell  their  unused  lands  to  actual  occu- 
pants, or  to  improve  them  by  actual 
and  profitable  occupancy  themselves ;  and 
either  of  these  courses  would  probably 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Cuban  Affair,  ^^^  "^^^t  important  item  of 
news  from  Cuba  the  last  week 
has  been  the  acceptance,  by  the  veteran 
insurgent  leader  and  commander.  General 
Maximo  Gomez,  of  the  offer  by  the  United 
States  of  the  gift  of  $3,000,000  to  the 
insurgent  soldiers.  It  is  distinctly  under- 
stood on  both  sides  that  this  payment  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  advance  of  the 
pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  but  rather  a 
gratuitous  award  by  the  United  States  to 
the  insurgents,  as  a  recognition  of  their 
services  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  in 
holding  Spanish  power  in  check.  This 
payment  of  $3,000,000  will  give  an  aver- 
age of  $100  to  each  of  the  Cuban  soldiers 
still  in  arms.  It  is  understood  that  Gen- 
eral Gomez  will  now  use  his  great  influ- 
ence in  persuading  the  Cuban  troops  to 
disband  and  devote  themselves  to  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  amount  assumed  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  complete  payment  of  the 
wages  due  the  soldiers  is  from  $30,000,- 
000  to  $40,000,000,  and  the  Cubans  still 
express  readiness  to  pledge  the  revenues 
of  the  island  or  of  the  municipalities  in 
any  practical  way  for  a  loan  to  make  the 
payment  possible.  General  Gomez  agreed 
to  the  course  indicated  above  after  a  long 
interview  with  the  President's  personal 
representative  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Robert  Porter. 
The  other  Cuban  leaders  are  somewhat 
divided  in  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  General  Gomez's  action. 
Not  a  few  of  them  repudiate  it  altogether, 
and  insist  that  the  troops  should  remain 
in  arms  until  the  future  of  Cuba  is  finally 
settled.      These    leaders   also    deny    the 

authority  of  General  Gome?  to  speak  or 
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act  for  the  whole  army.  There  is  still 
considerable  disappointment  among  the 
Cubans  at  American  methods  of  control ; 
much  of  this  is  quite  unreasonable,  and 
grows  out  of  a  childish  expectation  of  per- 
fection being  at  once  reached,  and  also 
of  an  indefensible  hope  that  a  policy  of 
retribution  for  wrongs  inflicted  would  be 
adopted.  It  is  alleged  by  some  observ- 
ers, however,  that  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint has  been  found  in  the  employment 
by  the  American  military  government  of 
too  large  a  number  of  men  who  were 
prominent  under  the  Spanish  regime,  and 
are  justly  hated  for  acts  of  oppression 
and  dishonesty.  A  leading  Cuban  news- 
paper says :  "  We  are  growing  to  be  a 
nation  of  petty  office-seekers.  We  have 
no  political  personality.  We  hope  to  see 
the  return  of  prosperity,  but  the  country 
cannot  pay  even  the  reduced  taxes  de- 
manded." 


Some  very  significant  mani- 
'^at  Aiban^^  festations  of  the  dishonesty 

and  corruption  of  machine 
politics  have  been  revealed  at  Albany  in 
the  investigations  set  on  foot  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  The  financial  deficits  and 
illegal  expenditures  of  various  State  De- 
partments are  so  great  and  so  widespread 
that  it  is  reported  that  the  Governor  will 
send  a  special  message  on  the  subject  to 
the  I^egislature,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  expert  accountants.  What  these 
deficits  mean  is  exemplified  in  a  striking 
way  by  the  statement,  over  his  own  name, 
of  Frederick  Easton,  the  late  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Buildings  under  Gov- 
ernor Black,  in  whose  department  a  defi- 
ciency of  $200,000  has  been  discovered. 
He  says : 

The  way  I  was  bothered  by  State  and  organ- 
ization oracers  kept  my  department  always 
handicapped  and  over-expensive.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  department  that  could  be  done 
with  anything  except  a  mop,  a  pail,  and  a 
broom.  Yet  often  ttiere  would  come  to  my 
office  a  nice  young  man  in  a  loft>'  white  collar 
and  shining  boots  bearing  a  request  from  some 
high  officer  of  the  State  or  party  that  I  should 
put  the  applicant  to  work.  When  1  would  tell 
the  applicant  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  de- 
partment to  do  beyond  scrubbing  and  sweep- 
mg  and  polishing,  he  would  go  back  to  his 
'backer'  and  say  1  had  insulted  him.  Then 
I  would  receive  a  note  from  the  high  officer  of 
State  or  party  saying  it  was  absurd  to  offer  So- 
and-so  scrubbing  and  sweeping  to  do— why, 


he  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  this 
or  that  part  of  the  State.  So  1  would  reply 
that  if  it  was  insisted  thai  I  should  take  the 
young  man,  I  would  do  so;  there  would  be 
absolutely  nothing  for  him  to  do,  I  would 
point  out,  but  I  could  see  that  he  got  his 
wages  regularly.  It  was  in  that  manner  that 
my  pay-rolls  became  overburdened. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Easton 's  predecessors 
and  associates,  in  commenting  on  this 
state  of  affairs,  that  his  explanation  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  he  is  personally  an 
honest  man.  Doubdess  he  is  a  man  of 
personal  integrity ;  but  his  management 
of  his  own  department,  and  his  defense 
of  his  maladministration,  form  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  people  have  two  standards  of  honesty — 
one  for  private  life  and  private  business, 
and  one  for  political  life  and  political 
business.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Easton's 
management  of  his  department,  as  ex- 
plained by  himself,  is  nothing  short  of 
robbery;  and  the  men  who  winked  and 
connived  at  it,  whether  they  were  gov- 
ernors, legislators,  judges,  or  political 
**  heelers,"  are  partkipes  criminis.  The 
manager  of  a  bank,  or  private  corporation, 
or  railway,  who  keeps  dummies  on  his 
pay-roll  is  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
directors  when  he  is  found  out;  and  if 
the  directors  are  implicated,  they  are  held 
up  to  public  scorn  and  obloquy.  If  Mr. 
Easton  has,  in  his  letter-files,  as  it  is  said 
that  he  has,  orders  or  solicitations  from 
officials  in  high  position  to  make  impro|>er 
appointments  of  men  who  did  nothing  but 
draw  the  salary,  we  hope  those  letters 
will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  inves- 
tigation. 


The  Pure  Food  bills  which 

Purrsler  Biu    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^e  been 

so  popular  in  Western  Legis- 
latures and  in  Congress  have  been  supple- 
mented in  the  New  York  L^slature  by  a 
Pure  Beer  bill.  The  measure  provides 
that  no  fermented  liquors  containing  any 
other  ingredient  than  "  pure  barley  malt, 
pure  hops,  pure  extract  of  hops,  pure 
yeast,  and  pure  water,"  shall  hereafter  be 
manufactured  or  sold  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  that  no  fermented  liquor  shall 
be  sold  within  three  months  of  its  manu- 
facture. Brewers  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  amenable  to  fines  ranging 
from  $500  to  $3,000  for  each  offense,  and 
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retailers  to  fines  ranging  from  $50  to  $200. 
After  the  first  offense,  imprisonment  may 
be  added  to  the  fines.  In  order  to  make 
the  law  self-enforcing,  one-half  the  fines 
goes  to  the  informers  and  the  other  half 
to  the  use  of  the  State  Health  Department 
in  furthering  its  provisions.  To  •  this 
Health  Department  every  brewer  is  obliged 
to  send  semi-annual  reports  of  the  amount 
of  beer  made  and  the  ingredients  used. 
It  has  for  several  weeks  been  stated  that 
Senator  Piatt  intended  to  push  such  a  bill 
as  this  through  the  State  Legislature,  and 
its  object  was  aliened  to  be  retaliation 
upon  Uie  brewers  for  their  liberal  contri- 
butions to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund 
at  the  last  election.  This  charge  is  proba- 
bly false,  for  the  children  of  this  world  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  business  are  wise 
enough  not  to  waste  their  energies  in  keep- 
ing alive  old  enmities.  If  there  is  any 
political  object,  it  is  probably  to  give  the 
State  machine  power  over  the  brewers 
and  saloon-keepers  which  will  insure  bet- 
ter conduct  in  future  campaigns. 


Two  cases  of  alleged 

^'"^^^^^^  contempt  of  court  by 

newspapers  have  lately 
attracted  attention.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  Boston  "  Traveller."  Here  the  paper, 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  an  engineer  of 
the  Consolidated  Railroad  for  a  rear-end 
collision,  resulting  fatally,  said  that  the 
corporation  was  guilty  of  negligence  and 
was  using  its  employee  as  a  scapegoat,  or 
words  to  that  effect  Judge  Sherman  ad- 
judged the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"  Traveller,"  Mr.  Torrey  E.  Wardner,  to 
be  guilty  of  contempt,  and  sentenced  him 
to  sixty  days'  imprisonment  Efforts  to 
secure  his  release  failed,  and  after  a  few 
days  he  apologized  amply,  and,  being  thus 
purged  of  contempt,  was  released  at  once. 
In  the  second  case.  Judge  Bond,  of  the 
Superior  Criminal  Court  of  Boston,  fined 
the  Boston  "  Herald  "  $500  for  contempt 
of  court  The  fine  was  imposed  because 
in  the  headline  printed  over  a  report  of 
the  trial  of  a  case  in  which  two  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  having  fraud- 
ulently obtained  large  simis  of  money 
from  the  city  of  Boston  by  false  accounts, 
the  words  "  Guilt  is  Evident "  were  printed 
in  large  type.  The  Judge,  in  his  decision, 
finds  that  these  words  were  used  with  the 


intent  that  they  should  be  understood  by  the 
persons  reading  them  as  a  declaration  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  on  trial, 
although  a  careful  reading  of  the  entire  arti- 
cle would  show  that  they  referred  to  the  guilt 
of  some  one  not  connected  with  either  of  the 
defendants.  The  Court  further  finds  that 
the  intent  was  not  to  influence  the  jury  in 
the  trial,  but  to  increase  the  sale  of  the 
paper.  This  fact  mitigated  the  sentence 
inflicted  by  the  Court  It  does  not  come 
within  our  province  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  these  particular  cases,  but  it  appears 
to  us  very  clear  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  for  the  courts  to  take  such  action 
as  the  judges  have  taken  in  these  cases 
to  prevent  reports  and  comments  pend- 
ing judicial  trials,  adapted,  if  not  in- 
tended, to  influence  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Liberty  of  the  press  no  more  means  ex- 
emption of  newspapers  from  penalty  when 
they  violate  the  rights  of  others  than  does 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  any  other 
realm  of  action.  It  means  simply  free- 
dom from  censorship,  liberty  to  print  and 
publish,  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  printing  and  publishing  that 
which  is  unjust  and  injurious  to  others. 

In  Samoft  Anarchy  stiU  reigns  in  Samoa, 
according  to  the  latest  reports. 
The  work  of  pillage  and  destruction  goes 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  islands;  and 
among  the  houses  which  have  been  looted 
is  the  home  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  closing  years  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's life.  A  party  of  Mataaf a's  followers 
was  met  and  defeated  in  ambush  by  a 
party  of  the  Malietoans ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  generally  expected  that  there  would  be 
further  fighting.  A  collision  of  authority 
has  occurred  between  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who,  as  readers  of 
The  Outlook  will  remember,  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  the  President  of  the  Municipality 
of  Apia,  who  is  a  German.  It  seems  that 
a  German  resident  of  Apia  was  arrested 
for  breaking  the  windows  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Chamber,  and  sentenced  by  the 
Chief  Justice  to  imprisonment  and  pay- 
ment of  a  fine ;  whereupon  the  German 
President  of  Apia  instructed  the  police 
authorities  to  release  the  offender,  whose 
fine  was  later  fixed  at  $1,000,  The  Ger- 
man Consul  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osboume,  stepson  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
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venson,  and  the  American  Consul,  and  to 
the  British  Consul,  protesting  that  this 
action  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  an  infringe- 
ment  of  German  consular  rights.  The 
two  Consuls  replied  that  they  had  no 
authority,  the  matter  having  been  dealt 
with  by  the  proper  tribunal,  and  they  de- 
clined to  have  any  more  intercourse  with 
the  German  Consul  or  the  German  Muni- 
cipal President,  except  in  writing,  until  an 
apology  was  offered  for  the  behavior  to- 
ward the  Chief  Justice.  The  trouble  is  in 
every  sense  a  petty  one  ;  but  it  shows  that 
the  conditions  under  which  Samoa  is  ruled 
are  neither  wise  nor  safe.  There  ought 
to  be  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  islands. 


The  last  London  letter  In 
^^^'^^i^^l^   the  New  York  "  Tribune  " 

indicates  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  taking  advantage  of  the  rit- 
ualistic controversy  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  make  himself  "  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  uprising."  That  the  ritu- 
alistic and  High  Church  party  in  Eng- 
land has  gone  a  long  way  from  Protest- 
antism, even  as  expressed  in  what  was 
once  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is 
apparent,  not  only  to  its  adversaries,  but 
to  its  exponents.  The  name  "  Protestant " 
is  repudiated  by  them,  and  the  name 
"  Catholicism  "  is  at  least  not  unaccept- 
able. They  are  inclined  to  call  themselves 
the  Catholic  party,  and  many  of  them  to 
seek  union  rather  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  than  with  the  Protestant  com- 
munion. This  movement,  perhaps  not 
toward  Romanism  but  certainly  toward 
ecclesiasticism,  has,  by  a  reaction,  in- 
tensified the  Protestant  party  both  within 
and  without  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
it  will  not  be  strange,  according  to  the 
writer  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  if 
Sir  William  Harcourt  succeeds  in  making 
the  ecclesiastical  question  the  burning 
question  in  English  politics,  and  revives 
the  problem  of  disestablishment,  which 
for  a  time  has  been  laid  aside.  The  trend 
of  politics  in  England  has  undoubtedly 
been  toward  that  form  of  democracy  which 
refuses  governmental  privilege  of  any  kind 
to  any  party  in  either  Church  or  State, 
and  if  the  progress  of  the  next  fifty  years 
in  the  direction  of  democracy  in  England 


is  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  fifty^ 
disestablishment  is  almost  certain  to  come ; 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  come  speedily 
were  it  not  for  the  perplexity  involved  1^ 
the  problem  of  disendowment 


AunrlUn  Pedeftion    J^^  Cable  despatches 

from  Melbourne  an- 
nounce that  the  Premiers  of  the  five  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  reached  a  unanimous 
agreement  regarding  the  most  important 
questions  referred  to  them  by  the  colonial 
legislature,  with  a  view  of  consununating 
the  federation  recently  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Fedaal 
capital,  it  appears,  is  to  be  located  in  New 
South  Wales ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  this 
province  from  influencing  federal  deliber- 
ations too  greatly,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
new  capital  shall  be  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  shall,  like  Washington,  be  within  ter- 
ritory under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  The  long-debated 
question  of  how  to  prevent  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Senate,  in  which  each  colony 
has  the  same  representation,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  each  is 
represented  according  to  population,  has 
been  solved  by  referring  all  differences  to 
a  majority  vote  of  a  joint  session.  In  the 
new  federation  it  is  probable  that  New 
South  Wales  will  have  to  give  up  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade  and  accept  in  a  modified 
form  the  protective  system  adopted  by  the 
other  colonies.  These  colonies  will  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
their  tariff  walls  along  their  common 
boundaries.  Each  colony  or  State  con- 
tinues to  own  and  operate  its  own  rail- 
roads, subject  only  to  such  control  from 
an  inter-State  commission  as  is  necessary 
to  secure  co-operation.  In  this  way  are 
avoided  the  dangers  of  centralization,  and 
the  still  greater  dangers  of  log-rolling  in 
the  Federal  Congress  to  secure  appropri- 
ations for  unneeded  roads. 


_     ^  ^  The   new  house  of  the 

t^o™        Count  and  Countess  de 

Castellane,  in  Paris,  on 
New  Year's  Day  was  the  scene  of  the 
gracious  recognition  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  rich  and  poor.  The  working- 
men  and  their  families,  to  the  number  d 
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a  thousand,  were  the  first  guests  enter- 
Mined  in  this  beautiful  home,  not  yet 
completed.  This  act  of  hospitality  may 
or  rjiay  not  have  been  suggested  to  the 
Countess,  who  is  an  American,  by  the 
action  of  one  of  New  York's  most  promi- 
nent "citizens.  While  this  New  York 
citizen's  palatial  house  was  being  con- 
structed, he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  it 
several  times  each  week.  He  passed 
familmrly  among  the  workmen,  was  fre- 
quently seen  talking  with  them  while  they 
were  eating  their  noonday  luncheon,  stcjpd 
beside  them  on  the  scaffolds,  and  knew 
them  by  name,  as  they  all  knew  him. 
Every  man,  from  the  one  who  carried  the 
hod  to  the  architect,  was  known  personally 
to  the  citizen.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  trades,  in  the  mate- 
rials of  the  trades,  and  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  which  the  workmen  and  he 
were  parts.  When  his  house  was  com- 
pleted, he  gave  these  workmen  a  dinner ; 
every  man  who  had  contributed  to  the 
building  or  to  the  decoration  of  the  home 
was  a  guest.  To  meet  these  men,  a  few 
leading  citizens  who  had  established  them- 
selves with  labor  were  also  invited.  It 
seemed  the  natural  thing  to  do,  as  the 
completion  of  the  house  meant  the  parting 
of  fellow-worlmien  who  for  over  a  year 
had  worked  side  by  side,  dependent  each 
on  the.other  for  the  way  in  which  his  part 
of  the  work  was  done.  The  host  had  felt 
his  indebtedness  to  the  skill  that  made  his 
beautiful  house  possible,  and  knew  that 
in  all  probability  he  never  again  would 
meet  these  men.  Common  sense  governed 
the  arrangements  of  the  dinner.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  an  evening  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  guests,  not  to  make  an  occasion 
for  newspaper  exploiting  of  the  host's 
condescension.  There  was  no  thought  of 
condescension  on  the  one  side,  nor  of 
patron ajg^e  on  the  other;  it  was  purely 
democratic. 


A  Worid-Wldt 
Tetecraph  Bchtint 


Direct  and  uninterrupted 
communication  between 
territories  under  the  same 
rule  in  all  parts  of  the  world  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  Governments  should  control 
telegraphs  and  cables.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  slow  to  recognize 
this  necessity ;  and  a  plan  has  recently 
been  brought  forward  to  connect  all  parts 


of  the  British  Empire  by  cables  which 
shall  have  their  landing  everywhere  on 
British  territory,  and  which  shall  be  oper- 
ated by  the  (xovemment.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  the  author  of  this  scheme,  and  a 
man  of  experience  and  practical  ability, 
has  worked  out  three  distinct  systems- 
one  for  the  Atlantic,  one  for  the  Indian, 
and  one  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
scheme  for  connecting  British  territories 
on  the  Atlantic  is  already  far  advanced 
toward  completion ;  Canada,  Bermuda, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Jamaica  are  all  in  com- 
munication with  the  mother  country.  It 
is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  the  scheme 
takes  on  its  most  imposing  dimensions,  for 
it  is  proposed  to  unite  by  British  wires 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Fiji, 
Hong-Kong,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Canada.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  completion  of  the  scheme  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $30,000,- 
000,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
be  profitable. 


Germany  cannot  pursue 

""^  SS^r  "  ^  P°"^  °*  expelling  men 

of  other  races  from  her 
territory  without  suggesting  to  other  Gov- 
ernments the  possibility  of  retaliation.  A 
number  of  Russian  papers  have  proposed 
that  the  richer  Germans  should  be  sent 
out  of  Russia.  The  Outlook  has  already 
commented  on  the  irritation  caused  in 
Austria,  and  the  serious  peril  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  may 
result  from  this  irritation.  The  German 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  has 
been  as  high-handed  as  the  policy  which 
it  enforces.  There  are,  for  instance,  a 
great  many  Danes  in  northern  Schleswig, 
and  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should  de- 
sire their  children  to  study  Danish ;  but 
the  teaching  of  Danish,  both  in  public 
and  private  schools,  has  been  forbidden. 
In  order  to  secure  this  instruction  Danish 
subjects  have  sent  their  children  to  high 
schools  in  Denmark ;  and  now  the  local 
German  authorities,  acting  under  the  laws 
relating  to  compulsory  education,  are  at- 
tempting to  deprive  these  subjects  of  the 
guardianship  of  their  own  children,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  neglecting  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  those  children.  And 
when  Profe$$or  vqh  Pelbriick,  of  Berlin, 
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who  is  not  only  a  scholar  of  eminence  but 
a  very  courageous  man,  frankly  put  him- 
self on  record  in  regard  to  this  policy,  he 
was  taken  in  hand,  and,  on  the  ground 
that  he  received  a  salary  from  the  State 
and  was  therefore  cut  off  from  criticising 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  he  is  to  be 
disciplined.  When  one  remembers  what 
freedom  of  thought  and  investigation  has 
done,  not  only  for  the  German  universi- 
ties, but  for  the  German  people,  this  kind 
of  restriction,  evoked  by  protests  against 
the  expression  of  racial  prejudice,  seems 
like  taking  a  step  backward  toward  the 
Dark  Ages. 


The  Treaty  Ratified 

The  Outlook  always  hesitates  to  proph- 
esy, but  it  has  never  seemed  to  us 
probable  that  the  Senate  would  fail  to 
ratify  the  treaty  when  a  vote  should  be 
taken.  We  are  satisfied  that  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  people  have  already  rati- 
fied it  It  is  needless  for  us  now  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  which  have  led  to  this 
result.  It  is  enough  to  suggest  in  a  para- 
graph its  significance  on  the  duties  of  the 
future. 

This  treat>-  is,  it  must  be  remembered, 
with  Spain  ;  simply  with  Spain.  By  it  this 
Nation  assumes  the  duties  which  have 
been  laid  upon  it  by  the  conditions  of  his- 
tory. By  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Manila  we  had  destroyed  the 
Spanish  government  in  the  Philippines. 
That  fact  rendered  us  responsible,  alike 
to  the  civilized  world  and  to  the  people  of 
the  islands  themselves,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  government  in  the  place  of 
the  one  destroyed.  By  this  treaty  we  have 
simply  recognized  the  obligations  thus  laid 
upon  us.  Those  obligations  we  must  go 
on  and  fulfill,  cost  what  it  may.  If 
the  so-called  government  represented  by 
Aguinaldo  is  a  government,  if  it  has  both 
the  will  and  the  capacity  to  protect  life 
and  property,  and  preserve  peace  and 
order,  we  may  well  be  willing  to  relin- 
quish our  onerous  duties  into  other 
hands ;  but  at  present  Aguinaldo  and  his 
cabinet  do  not  represent  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment ;  they  represent  only  an  aspira- 
tion or  an  ambition,  good  or  evil.  They 
have  not  proved  the  capacity,  nor  have 
they  demonstrated  the  will,  to  establish  a 


government  It  is  for  us  to  secure  both. 
It  is  for  us  to  make  possible  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  It  is  for  us 
to  seciuie  liberty  for  the  intelligent  and 
the  thrifty  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines, 
be  they  few  or  many ;  to  determine  what 
their  future  government  shall  be,  and  what 
their  relations  to  the  United  States ;  and 
until  we  have  done  this,  our  duties  to  tbem 
and  to  the  nations  of  the  world  wiU  not  be 
fulfilled. 


A  Word  to  the  Churches 

The  churches,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  that  smsdl 
group  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  are 
dealing  at  first  hand  with  industrial  and 
social  conditions  in  our  large  cities. 
Among  this  group  of  missionaries  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
holds  a  foremost  position,  by  reason  of  her 
consecration  to  her  work,  her  notable 
ability,  and  her  clear-sighted  intelligence. 
Hull  House  is  one  of  the  most  important 
connections  yet  made  between  the  privi- 
leged and  the  unprivileged  classes,  one  of 
the  leading  points  of  contact  between  the 
widely  separated  sections  of  society  ;  and 
Miss  Addams  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  to  the  working  classes  and  for 
the  working  classes.  Therefore,  what  she 
had  to  say  recently  to  the  ministers  of 
Chicago  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  Prot- 
estant churches  to  reach  those  classes  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

In  Miss  Addams's  opinion,  this  failure, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  due  chiefly  to  two 
things  :  first,  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  adap- 
tation of  methods  to  the  special  needs  and 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
in  great  cities.  For  the  most  part,  city 
churches  have  failed  to  imderstand  the 
changed  conditions  about  them,  and  are 
going  on  in  the  old  ways,  using  methods 
which  were  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  methods  which 
succeed  in  the  country  town  are  doomed 
to  failure  in  the  great  city.  In  the  great 
city  the  church  must  provide  something 
more  than  the  usual  Sunday  and  week-day 
services ;  it  must  do  something  to  satisfy 
the  social  instinct  and  provide  for  the 
social  wants  of  the  people  whom  it  hopes 
to  reach.  This  need  of  recreation,  diver- 
sion of  thought,  and  pure  entertainment 
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on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  has 
not,  in  Miss  Addams's  opinion,  been  ade- 
quately recognized.  She  has  visited  the 
cheap  people's  theaters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hull  House,  and  finds  their  repre- 
sentations unmoral  rather  than  immoral, 
melodramatic  and  meretricious  rather  than 
vulgar  or  indecent.  Indeed,  the  plays 
presented  on  the  boards  of  these  theaters 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  wholesome  from  a 
moral  point  of  view  than  those  presented 
in  the  theaters  frequented  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the 
theaters  frequented  by  the  poorer  classes 
virtue  seems  to  be  more  interesting  than 
vice  to  the  audiences,  and  noble  senti- 
ments of  all  kinds  are  cheered  to  the  echo. 
Miss  Addams  does  not  believe  in  turning 
the  church  into  a  theater,  but  she  does 
believe  in  making  the  teaching  of  morals 
and  religion  more  attractive ;  and  she  is 
confident  that  the  churches  must  do  some- 
thing to  supply  the  social  element  which 
is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  saloon  for  a 
great  many  who  frequent  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  the 
extraordinary  freedom  with  which,  through 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy  dealt 
with  their  subjects.  The  sensational  and 
at  times  vulgar  features  of  worship  in 
some  modem  Protestant  churches  are 
often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  signs  of 
the  times  and  the  product  of  the  end  of 
the  century ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  priest 
in  the  Middle  Ages  introduced  dramatic 
elements  far  more  freely  than  any  modem 
Protestant  would  dare  to  do,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  any  method  of 
awakening  interest  by  approaching  his 
subject  from  the  dramatic  or  scenic  stand- 
point. Dignity  and  sound  taste  are  essen- 
tial to  all  true  worship;  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  rigidity  about  a  good  deal  of 
modem  worship  which  has  no  authority 
in  the  usage  of  any  earlier  age. 

Miss  Addams  is  of  opinion,  also,  that  a 
good  many  Protestant  churches  fail  to 
reach  the  working  people  because  they  do 
not  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  under- 
stand them.  The  workingman  feels  that 
lie  is  the  victim  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions ;  he  smarts  and  chafes,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 
This  feeling  is  widespread,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  ignore  it  or  to  dismiss  it  as  entirely 
irrational ;  and  a  great  many  working  peo- 
ple have,  imfortunately,  come  to  class  the 


church  with  the  other  mstrumentalities  of 
what  they  call  **  capitalism,"  and  to  regard 
it  as  an  institution  especially  designed  for 
the  well-to-do,  and  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  church  needs  to  find  new  ways  of 
interpreting  its  spirit  to* working  people 
and  making  them  understand  that  it  would 
be  their  helper,  teacher,  and  friend  ;  that 
it  belongs  to  them  as  much  as  to  the  more 
fortunately  placed  ;  and  that,  in  a  special 
sense,  they  need  it  and  would  profit  by  its 
ministrations.  In  another  column  the 
problem  of  "Tenement-House  Life  and 
Recreation  "  is  presented  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  independent  observer,  and 
emphasizes  in  a  somewhat  different  way 
the  need  of  adaptation  of  methods  of 
church  work  to  modern  conditions.  Every 
minister  in  a  city  church  ought  to  ask 
himself  whether  these  things  are  true,  and, 
if  they  are,  whether  he  and  his  church 
are  dealing  with  present  conditions  intel- 
ligently. 


The  Duty  of  the  President 

The  President  has  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  and  must  decide  whether  his 
powers  shall  be  exerted  to  stifle  or  to 
promote  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  incompetence  brought  against 
the  War  Department.  The  reasons  which 
to  his  friends  have  furnished  an  excuse 
if  not  a  justification  for  his  delay  and 
apparent  indecision  are  no  longer  availa- 
ble even  with  those  who  believe  in  his 
policy  and  do  honor  to  his  statesmanship. 
These  reasons  were  not  inconsiderable, 
and  may  be  easily  summarized.  The 
President  had  appointed  a  Commission  to 
investigate  these  charges,  and  respect  to 
that  Commission  demanded  that  he  should 
await  its  investigation.  He  was  absorbed 
with  other  and  possibly  weightier  matters : 
first,  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  then  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  treaty  with  Spain  ;  then 
the  more  difficult  negotiations  with  recal- 
citrants in  his  own  party  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty.  The  much- 
overworked  proverb  against  washing  dirty 
linen  in  the  front  dooryard  served  as  a 
^uasi  reason  for  avoiding  a  public  inquiry 
into  public  abuses.  Personal  loyalty  to 
a  friend  operated  to  make  the  President 
unwilling  to  entertain  charges  of  incompe- 
tence so  great  and  with  results  so  serious  t^* 
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individual  lives  and  National  honor.  The 
hope  was  entertained  from  week  to  week 
that  the  accusation  would  pass  by  and  be 
forgotten,  for  Americans  have  short  mem- 
ories. 

But  the  President's  best  friends  see,  if 
he  does  not,  that  these  reasons  can  no 
longer  serve.  The  Commission,  by  its 
methods,  had  impaired  public  confidence 
in  its  judicial  character  even  before  Gen- 
eral E^gan  appeared  before  it.  His  ex- 
traordinary- philippic,  and  the  Commission- 
ers' still  more  extraordinary'  acquiescence 
in  its  presentation,  destroyed  what  measure 
of  public  confidence  the  Commissioners 
had  up  to  that  time  possessed.  Their  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Department  will  carry 
no  weight ;  their  disapproval  will  only  in- 
tensify the  demand  for  a  more  adequate  and 
searching  inquisition.  The  war  with  Spain 
is  over;  the  war  with  the  Filipinos  need  not 
absorb  all  of  the  President's  attention; 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty'  with  Spain 
leaves  the  President  free  to  turn  from  that 
matter  to  other  issues.  The  dirty  linen  is 
being  washed  in  our  front  dooryard,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  nations  ;  the  President  has 
not  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  washed, 
but  only  whether  the  washing  shall  be  thor- 
ough. Loyalty  to  a  personal  friend  is  an 
admirable  quality,  but  not  when  it  forbids 
loyalty  to  one's  country  and  to  a  suffering 
soldiery.  The  accusations  of  incompe- 
tence are  not  being  forgotten  ;  they  rest 
no  longer  on  even  reputable  and  responsi- 
ble newspaper  correspondents  ;  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  army  of  the  United 
States  has  made  himself  responsible  for 
them  ;  and  threescore  or  more  of  officers 
have  given  over  their  names  their  testi- 
mony to  the  facts  which  support  the 
accusations.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
President  any  longer  to  ignore  these  accu- 
sations without  seriously  imperiling  his 
own  political  future,  the  future  of  his  party, 
and  the  honor  of  his  country. 

President  McKinley  has  had  in  a  marked 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  that  not  inconsiderable 
class  of  men  who  never  give  their  confi- 
dence to  a  party  leader  unless  he  be  in 
their  own  party.  But  he  has  not  diat  con- 
fidence as  supremely  or  as  universally  as 
General  Grant  possessed  it ;  and  General 
Grant  never  entirely  recovered  from  the 
shadow  which  the  seances  under  Secre- 
tary Belknap  cast  upon  his  before  unsul- 


lied name.  Mr.  McKinle/s  party  does  oct, 
at  this  writing,  appear  to  be  in  immedimte 
peril  from  tiie  Deifiocratic  party,  whic^  is 
divided  into  bitterly  hostile  factions  and 
is  without  wise  leadership.  Mr.  Bryajk  is 
attempting  to  revive  the  cry  of  16  to  1, 
which  may  become  an  issue  in*  the  future, 
but  is  no  issue  now.  Mr.  Cleveland ,  in  the 
name  of  Jeffersonian  Denaocracy,  is  crying 
out  against  that  policy  of  expansion  the 
successful  execution  of  which  by  Jefferson 
constitutes  his  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
as  a  statesman.  But  the  American  people 
have  never  long  lacked  a  speaker -when 
they  possessed  an  opinion  which  the\' 
wished  uttered.  And  there  is  quite  time 
enough  before  the  next  Presidential  election 
to  find  a  man  who  will  represent  aggressive 
honesty  in  public  life,  around  whom  men 
may  gather  to  fight  for  recognized  com- 
petence and  unquestioned  integrity  in  all 
public  stations.  The  finding  of  sudi  a 
man  forced  Grover  Cleveland  on  the 
Democratic  party  and  made  htm  Governor 
of  New  York  State  in  1882,  and  forced 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Republican 
party  and  made  him  Governor  of  New 
York  State  in  1898.  Public  honor  is  sa- 
cred to  the  American  people.  The  demand 
of  the  meat-dealers  that  the  agitation 
against  the  War  Department  for  using 
"  embalmed  beef  "  cease,  because  it  is  in- 
juring the  beef  trade  abroad,  adds  fuel  to 
the  increasing  fiames  of  public  wrath ;  and 
the  people  do  well  to  be  angry  when  they 
see  public  honor  put  in  one  side  of  the 
scales  and  dollars  in  the  other,  with  the 
intimation  that  the  dollars  are  the  weightier 
of  the  two.  Public  inefficiency  and  pub- 
lic corruption  are  always  public  dishonor, 
but,  unhappily,  not  a  dishonor  peculiar  to 
any  country  or  any  form  of  government 
The  people  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
inclination  to  insist  that  any  President 
preserve  the  Nation  whoUy  from  either. 
But  they  have  both  the  right  and  the  de- 
termination that  the  President  shall  pre- 
serve the  Nation  from  the  added  dishmor 
of  stoppinginvestigation,condoning  wrong- 
doing, and  retaining  in  office  men  who 
have  proved  themselves  incompetent,  if 
not  corrupt  The  pec^e  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  feeding  the  soldiers 
with  bad  food  ;  but  they  do  Imow  that  it  is 
the  President's  duty  to  ascertain  who  is  re- 
sponsible and  to  let  no  guilty  man  escape. 
The  question  in  America  and  the  ques- 
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tion  in  France  do  not  essentially  differ. 
In  France  it  is  charged  by  responsible 
accusers  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done 
to  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  and  the 
world  is  looking  on  to  see  whether  official- 
ism has  the  power  to  prevent  an  honest 
and  searching  inquiry,  ^d  so  perpetuate 
the  wrong  and  screen  the  wrong-doers. 
In  America  it  is  charged  by  responsible 
accusers,  and  believed  by  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans,  that  incom- 
petence, if  not  corruption,  has  starved 
and  poisoned  many  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier,  so  that  those  who  died  from  in- 
competence and  neglect  were  many  more 
than  those  who  died  from  the  bullets  or 
ba3ronets  of  the  enemy.  And  the  question 
which  the  American  people  are  now  asking 
themselves  is  this :  Has  officialism  in  this 
country  the  power  to  prevent  an  investi- 
gation of  these  charges,  and,  if  they  are 
proved  true,  the  punishment  of  the  incom- 
petent and  untrustworthy  officials?  So 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  find  excuses  for 
the  President's  app>arent  procrastination, 
his  friends  were  eager  to  find  them.  So  long 
as  charity  could  excuse  the  delay,  the  peo- 
ple waited.  But  the  time  for  waiting  has 
passed.  The  President  must  assume  the 
responsibilities  which  his  position  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  lays  upon 
him,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
judgment  which  the  American  people  al- 
ways render  against  any  policy  which  falls 
under  the  public  suspicion  of  having  been 
one  of  timidity  and  evasion.  Caution  and 
courage  unite  in  counseling  the  President 
to  act  in  the  present  crisis  with  prompti- 
tude and  vigor.  The  popular  current  is 
already  beginning  to  set  against  him  ;  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  avert  it ;  if  irresolu- 
tion and  inaction  are  further  prolonged,  it 
soon  will  be  too  late.  He  should  at  once 
render  his  decision  in  the  case  of  General 
Eagan  ;  and  he  should  at  once  either  ap- 
point a  military  commission  with  powers 
which  the  previous  Commission  did  not 
possess,  and,  let  us  add,  characterized  by 
a  vigor,  resolution ^  and  impartiality  which 
the  previous  Commission  conspicuously 
lacked ;  or  he  should  call  on  Congress  to 
appoint  such  an  investigating  committee, 
and  i^edge  to  it  his  co-opemtion  in  secur- 
ity geif€tst  ju<^;ment  respecting  the  charges, 
and  all  the  charges,  brought  by  responsi- 
ble persons  against  the  War  Department 
or  any  of  its  branches. 


The  Sorrow  of  Knowledge 

Those  who  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  the 
problem  of  life  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
modem  mind,  and  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  confess  that  they  cannot 
solve  it,  have  not  faced  the  facts.  They 
must  be  very  light-minded  or  very  light- 
hearted;  and,  in  either  case,  their  atti- 
tude does  not  add  to  the  evidence  of 
a  divine  order  working  through  the  dis- 
order of  human  affairs.  Very  little  value 
attaches  to  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has 
never  resolutely  closed  with  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  an  honest  endeavor  to  know  what  is 
at  its  heart  To  command  the  attention  of 
serious  students  the  man  who  attempts  to 
discuss  any  phase  of  social  and  industrial 
life  must  Imow  it  at  first  hand ;  the  easy- 
going temper  which  evades  the  deeper 
difficulties  and  offers  its  readily  discovered 
remedies  excites  a  kind  of  repulsion  among 
those  who  want  to  know  the  worst,  in  order 
to  do  the  best.  To  be  of  service  to 
one^s  time,  one  must  live  in  it  on  intimate 
terms;  must  know  its  sources  of  doubt 
and  feel  the  currents  of  questioning  and 
despair  which  flow  through  it.  To  rise 
easily  above  all  its  perplexities  would  be 
to  escape  its  deepest  experience,  to  miss 
its  special  education,  and  to  lose  the  power 
of  helping  it.  If  the  greatest  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  to  return  to  us,  he 
could  not  help  us  until  he  had  put  our  cup 
of  bitterness  to  his  lips  and  drained  it 
An  angel  could  not  aid  men  unless  he 
were  willing  to  be  a  man.  The  Hebrews, 
turning  their  passionate  longing  for  right- 
eousness into  Messianic  prophecy,  and 
their  passionate  consciousness  of  sin  into 
equally  passionate  hope  of  the  coming  of 
a  saviour,  thought  that  their  problems 
would  be  solved  when  God  appeared 
among  them.  When  He  came,  they  failed 
to  recognize  Him ;  because,  in  order  to 
help  men,  God  had  to  become  a  man ;  in 
order  to  save  men  from  their  sins,  He  had 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  their  temptations. 
To  the  most  sincere  minds  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  Christ's  victorious  faith  is  found 
in  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  black 
facts  of  life.  These  facts  it  was  his  special 
mission  to  know;  the  outcast  were  his 
companions ;  the  poor  were  his  friends ; 
the  sick,  and  sorrowful  were  the  objects  of 
his  constant  care.  He  passed  by  the  re- 
spectable world,  and  sought  the  impure, 
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the  unrighteous,  the  vile,  and  the  lost. 
Thcie  was  no  depth  of  hum^n  iniquity  or 
suffering  into  which  he  did  not  look  with 
unflinching  eyes;  there  was  no  injustice 
or  brutal  neglect  of  which  he  was  ignorant ; 
there  was  no  agony  of  experience  through 
which,  in  fact  or  in  fellowship,  he  did  not 
pass. 

It  is  this  thoroughness  of  knowledge 
which  lays  the  basis  for  Christ's  unique 
authority  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
life.  Theologians  have  had  much  to  say 
about  the  knowledge  of  evil,  but  they 
give  the  impression  of  dealing  with  ideas 
rather  than  with  breaking  hearts  and  shat- 
tered lives.  Men  must  have  a  philosophy 
of  living,  but  it  must  be  rooted  deep  in 
the  facts  of  human  experience.  Christ 
did  not  offer  a  series  of  generalizations ; 
he  passed  through  a  typical  and  searching 
experience,  unique  in  its  sympathy  with 
misery,  its  passionate  care  for  men  and 
women  in  their  vilest  conditions,  its  soli- 
tariness of  spirit,  its  isolation,  and  its 
physical  suffering ;  and  out  of  the  depths 
of  this  tremendous,  first-hand  wrestling 
with  the  most  awful  forces  and  facts  he 
affirmed  the  reality  of  the  soul,  the  beauty 
of  life,  the  certainty  of  immortality. 
Buddha,  according  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  traditions  which  the  race  has 
inherited,  put  aside  the  pleasures  of  life 
in  order  that  he  might  understand  and 
share  its  sorrows  ;  but  the  tide  of  those 
sorrows  was  so  overwhelming  that  he 
found  no  solution  save  in  renunciation  of 
a  kind  which  was  a  virtual  confession  of 
defeat.  **  Cease  to  suffer,"  he  said,  "  by 
destroying  those  longings,  desires,  in- 
stincts, and  aspirations  in  the  denial  of 
which  suffering  has  its  roots."  "  Do  not 
strive  to  escape  suffering,"  said  Christ, 
"  because  through  suffering  your  natures 
find  their  highest  development,  and  your 
desires  their  truest  fulfillment."  He  did 
not  evade  the  chances  of  sorrow  ;  he  rather 
increased  them.  Instead  of  urging  men 
to  love  less,  and  therefore  reduce  the 
chances  of  rejection  or  loss,  he  urged  them 
to  love  more.  He  set  the  divine  example 
of  committing  the  whole  soul  to  the  issue 
of  life  ;  of  investing  one's  entire  spiritual 
fortune  in  the  fortunes  of  the  race.  His 
solution  was  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle,  but  to  plunge  into  the  very  heart 
of  it;  not  to  take  ourselves  out  of  the 


path  of  sorrow,  but  to  face  it  with  a  higher 
courage. 

Christ  makes  an  appeal  to  modem  men, 
therefore,  which  has  the  weight  of  a 
supreme  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
perplex  and  harass  them,  and  of  a  solu- 
tion which  is  reached,  not  aside  from,  but 
through,  these  uncertainties  and  perplexi- 
ties. The  reality  of  these  dark  and  almost 
crushing  facts  in  human  life  was  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  divinest  soul  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  man  ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  depth  of 
a  man's  insight  into  the  questions  which 
torture  men,  and  the  solidity  of  his  conclu- 
sions regarding  these  questions,  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  keenness  with  which 
he  feels  the  force  of  the  blackest  facts  with 
which  he  attempts  to  deal. 

"  In  Memoriam  "  has  had  an  influence 
upon  sensitive  minds  of  the  highest  kind 
because  its  music  is  so  full  of  minor 
chords.  The  breadth  of  that  noble  sweep 
of  the  harp  of  life  was  possible  only  to  a 
singer  who  had  passed  through  the  shadow 
of  death  and  found  sunlight  beyond  it.  A 
lesser  poet  would  have  found  an  easier 
melody  at  hand  ;  but  he  who  was  to  sing 
of  immortality  so  as  to  make  men's  hearts 
bum  must  first  walk  with  death.  The 
stream  of  hope  rises  very  slowly  in  the 
poet's  soul ;  it  runs  through  many  shal- 
lows and  breaks  against  many  obstacles ; 
it  is  often  darkened  by  the  shadows  of 
clouds ;  it  broadens  at  times  into  wide, 
sluggish  pools,  and  seems  to  have  lost  all 
movement ;  when  at  last  it  flows  seaward 
with  a  deep,  harmonious  sweep,  it  has 
touched  all  dark  and  dangerous  places, 
passed  all  ddbris  and  wreckage  of  storm 
and  time,  and  found  freedom  and  joy  out 
of  all  the  darkness  and  vicissitude  of  its 
long  and  tortuous  course.  Browning's 
note  is  more  jubilant ;  it  has  the  resonance 
of  the  bugle  in  its  ringing  tones ;  but 
before  the  vision  of  the  Christ  breaks  on 
the  young  David  he  has  become  tense 
with  the  anguish  of  spiritual  struggle  ;  he 
has  faced  the  mighty  gloom  of  Saul  with  a 
courage  drawTi  from  all  sweet  sources  of 
life — the  silence  of  woods,  the  shining  of 
waters,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  stir  of  the 
reapers.  Before  his  song  flashes  into 
light  it  has  traversed  the  breadth  of  man's 
life.     The  sublime  elation  of  "  Prospice  " 
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gets  its  most  human  note  from  the  bold 
defiance  of  the  foe  standing  in  the  last 
pass  ;  there  is  no  evasion,  no  golden  mist 
obscuring  the  awful  visage,  no  easy  silence ; 
but  the  clear  fact,  the  ring  of  steel  on 
steel,  the  supreme  peril.  The  heaven 
which  lies  beyond  such  an  achievement  is 
not  incredible. 

It  is  always  idle  to  condemn  the  spirit 
of  an  age  in  unqualified  terms.  There 
are  good  and  evil  things  in  every  age ; 
and  those  who  find  in  any  past  age  a 
complete  correspondence  between  ideals 
of  righteousness  and  human  institutions 
reveal  a  lack  of  historical  perspective. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  never  to  be  lightly 
antagonized,  however  vigorously  some  of 
its  manifestation  s  are  to  be  antagonized.  It 
is  very  difiicult,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascer- 
tain, at  any  given  place  or  time,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  spirit  of  an  age.  That  spirit 
has  as  many  aspects  as  the  spirit  of  man ; 
and  the  spirit  of  man  is  never  easily  defined. 
The  wise  attitude  towards  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  never  one  of  antagonism ;  it  is  al- 
ways one  of  patient  endeavor  to  discover 
and  to  learn.  Out  of  the  depths  of  its 
experience  some  truth  rises  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  age;  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  age  and  its  most  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  life  of  man.  This 
age  has  not,  in  all  probability,  borne  heavier 
burdens  or  passed  through  deeper  expe- 
riences than  other  ages.  Those  who  have 
the  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  are  very 
few  in  comparison  with  those  who  assume 
the  function  of  speaking ;  for  while  many 
make  the  most  comprehensive  statements, 
there  are  only  a  few  whose  knowledge  of 
social  and  spiritual  conditions  is  inclusive 
enough  to  furnish  the  materials  for  an  in- 
telligent opinion.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  more  men  and  women 
are  comfortably  housed,  fed,  and  clothed 
to-day  than  at  any  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  into  this  better 
world  there  has  come  for  the  first  time 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  race  everywhere ;  and  with  this  fuller 
knowledge  has  come  a  new  consciousness 
of  the  sorrows  of  life.  Rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  communication  have  made  the 
world  one  great  community,  and  with  this 
world<ommunity  has  come  a  world-con- 
sciousness  of   sin,  sorrow,  and   burden- 


bearing.  Men  have  never  been  blind  to 
the  tragic  facts  of  life;  but  they  never 
before  have  known  them  so  widely,  so 
intimately;  and  out  of  this  knowledge 
there  has  come,  as  was  inevitable,  a  great 
depression.  Something  like  despair  has 
overtaken  many  of  the  most  sensitive  men 
and  women  ;  and  they  cry  out  passionately, 
not  against  their  own  fates,  but  against  the 
fate  of  the  race.  There  are  times  when 
the  knowledge  seems  too  great  and  terri- 
ble to  be  borne ;  when,  out  of  the  depths 
of  life,  mists  and  darkness  rise  and  cover 
the  face  of  the  sky.  Men  cry  out,  not  in 
the  insolence  of  skepticism,  but  in  agony 
of  spirit,  because  of  the  sorrows  which 
they  can  neither  understand  nor  lighten. 

To  rail  against  the  doubt  which  has  its 
rise  in  this  knowledge  is  to  betray  fatal 
incapacity  to  enter  into  that  experience 
through  which  the  race  is  being  educated. 
The  man  who  cries  out  against  God 
because  the  sorrows  of  his  fellows  ar6 
breaking  his  heart  is  very  much  nearer 
Gk)d  than  he  upon  whom  no  shadow 
of  those  sorrows  falls.  It  must  surely 
be  easier  to  forgave  impatience  with 
God's  ways  of  dealing  with  those  who 
suffer  than  indifference  to  their  suffer- 
ings. He  who  carries  the  sorrows  of 
the  race  in  his  heart  has  entered  into  one 
great  phase  of  Christ's  experience :  he  is 
seeing  with  clear  eyes  all  that  is  in  life. 
If  our  age  has  any  supreme  claim  upon 
our  reverence,  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  sor- 
row m  the  sorrows  of  its  children.  This 
is  the  Christ-spirit.  There  has  been  cross- 
bearing  in  every  age,  but  never  before 
have  so  many  men  and  women  shared 
Christ's  consciousness  of  the  misery  of 
the  world  and  walked  with  Christ  along 
the  way  of  the  cross.  The  trouble  with 
the  pessimist  is  not  his  clear  perception 
of  evil  conditions,  but  his  lack  of  deeper 
insight  and  higher  courage  in  dealing  with 
them.  Without  this  deeper  insight  and 
higher  courage  clear  and  honest  percep- 
tion of  facts  stops  short  both  of  compre- 
hension and  of  helpfulness.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  has  the  great  quality  of  honesty ; 
it  needs  the  greater  quality  of  spiritual 
insight ;  for  without  insight  knowledge 
brings  a  crushing  weight  of  sorrow  upon 
the  spirit  It  is  much,  however,  to  face 
the  facts  ;  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  spirit- 
ual reaction  against  their  tyranny. 
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For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified— 1  Corinthians  u.,  2. 

THIS  text  has  been  very  often  in- 
terpreted as  though  Paul  said,  I 
determined  never  to  preach  any- 
thing and  never  to  know  anything  in  my 
preaching  except  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment But  this  is  not  what  Paul  says; 
what  he  says  is  this :  Among  you  Corin- 
thians I  determined  to  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crudJUd,  He  had 
been  at  Athens,  and  at  Athens  his  doctrine 
had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
He  had  been  at  Thessalonica,  and  at 
Thessalonica  his  doctrine  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  his  future  glory.  He  had  been  in 
Galatia,  and  a  little  later  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians  was  the  doctrine  of  liberty  in 
Christ  He  had  been  at  Philippi  and 
Colossae,  and  presently  he  wrote  to  them, 
and  his  letter  to  them  was  on  the  supremacy 
of  Christ  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  H'orld.  But  in  Corinth  he 
concentrated  all  his  teaching  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ 

Corinth  was  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  Greece.  If  Boston  is  the 
Athens  of  America,  Corinth  was  the  New 
York  of  Greece.  It  was  situated  between 
the  iEgean  and  the  Ionian  seas,  so  that 
all  commerce  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  unless  it  went  around  the  stormy 
peninsula,  must  pass  through  Corinth. 
It  was  at  the  gateway  through  the  moun- 
tain chain  that  separated  northern  from 
southern  Greece,  so  that  all  domestic  com- 
merce passing  from  the  north  to  the  south 
must  pass  through  Corinth.  These  facts 
made  it  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of 
Achaia.  And  it  had  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  a  commercial  city.  It  was  full  of 
enterprise  and  energy,  but  it  was  a  city  of 
money-makers  and  money-gutters.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  tHat  the  ancient 

« Sermon  preached  in  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church, 
New  York,  January_22,  1899.  The  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  the  Tabernacle,  m 
Plymouth  Church  on  the  same  Sunday,  in  exchange  with 
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Greeks  were  exclusively  intellectual.  Five 
hundred  years  before  Paul's  time,  Pindar, 
the  satirist,  had  cried,  "  Money,  money, 
money  makes  the  man,"  as  being  the 
epitome  of  Grecian  character.  And  the 
vices  of  Corinth  were  the  vices  of  a 
great  commercial  metropolis.  Debauchery, 
drunkenness,licentiousness,gambling,were 
rife  through  all  the  Corinthian  society. 

This  commercialism  and  this  corruption 
had  pervaded  all  branches  of  society.  There 
was  a  philosophy,  but  it  did  nothing  to  ele- 
vate. The  Sophists  were  themselves  en- 
gaged in  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  they 
taught,  not  in  order  to  give  expression  to 
truth,  but  to  make  money;  theyasked  them- 
selves, What  do  the  people  want  to  hear  ? 
And  what  the  people  wanted  to  hear  they 
gave  to  the  people.  They  abounded  in  rhe- 
torical effusions,  in  dialectics,  in  fine  distinc- 
tions, but  they  never  spoke  to  the  heart 
or  the  conscience  or  the  higher  intellect. 
Plato  has  characterized  the  teaching  of  the 
philosophy  of  Corinth,  and  Professor  Jow- 
ett  has  epitomized  Plato's  characteriration 
in  this  sentence :  "  A  Sophist  is  one  skilled 
in  a  contradictious,  dissembling,  undivine. 
fantastic,  juggling- with-words  art  hA  im- 
position." As  philosophy  did  nothing^  for 
this  city,  so  neither  did  religion.  The 
corruption  which  had  entered  society  and 
had  undermined  philosophy^  had  entered 
the  pagan  churches.  There  was  no  lack 
of  religion.  There  were  splendid  temples 
and  elaborate  rituals.  More  money  was 
spent  upon  the  churches,  according  to  the 
population  and  the  wealth,  than  we«pend  in 
New  York.  But  the  object  of  hlic  temples 
was  not  to  make  men  better.  There  was 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  priest  or  prophet 
to  harness  the  divine  enthusiasms  to  life- 
There  was  no  moral  teaching.  There 
were  a  thousand  virgins  in  attendance  on 
the  worship  of  the  great  temple  to  Vanus, 
and  they  were  all  prostitutes. 

To  this  city,  given  over  to  money-mak- 
ing, pervaded  by  the  commercial  spirit, 
transfused  with  the  poison  of  vice — ^to  this 
city  Paul  came,  and,  looking  on  it,  he  said. 
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I  do  not  see  what  I  can  say.  He  could  not 
say  to  these  peo^^e,  as  he  said  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  Behold,  as  I  look  on  the  objects 
of  your  veneration,  I  see  that  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly religious.  He  could  not  say,  as 
he  said  to  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  I 
proclaim  to  you  the  second  coming  of  a 
king  in  future  glory.  Such  a  prophecy 
would  be  no  antidote  to  the  glory  they 
were  now  enjoying,  which  satisfied  their 
sordid  souls.  He  said,  Nol  the  anti- 
dote to  the  selfish  vices  of  this  commer- 
cial city  is  service  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
the  story  of  One  who  has  so  given  himself 
to  humanity  that  he  has  died  that  other 
men  might  live.  I  will  give  myself  wholly 
to  the  task  of  putting  before  this  Corin- 
thian pec^e  this  story  of  Christ  crucified 
and  the  glory  of  cross-bearing. 

It  is  our  pride  that  New  York  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union.  God 
has  given  us  a  splendid  harbor,  and  mag- 
nificent water  highways;  and  our  own 
energy  l^as  connected  them  with  the 
great  lakes.  The  Nation's  banking  center 
is  here;  its  commercial  metropolis  is 
here  ;  and  we  glorify  ourselves  in  the  fact, 
and  in  the  anticipation  that  we  may  yet 
become  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Our  virtues  are  the  virtues  of 
commercialism — industry,  energy,  thrift, 
vigor,  force,  accumulation  ;  and  our  vices 
are  the  vices  of  commercialism :  the  great 
divisions  between  rich  and  poor — China- 
town further  from  Murray  Hill  than  Hong- 
Kong  from  New  York ;  the  undermining 
in  many  places  of  the  home,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  hotel  and  the  boarding- 
house  ;  the  prevalence  of  luxury  and 
the  prevalence  of  poverty;  the  three 
great  vices  which  always  characterize  a 
commercial  age  and  a  commercial  metrop- 
olis— drinking,  gambling,  and  licentious- 
ness; a  city  government  which  protects 
property  and  life,  but  which  is  indifferent 
to  the  vices ;  every  variety  of  drinking- 
shop,  from  the  gilded  saloon  of  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  miserable  dives  of 
the  lowest  quarters ;  and  of  gamblingyfrom 
the  pack  of  cards  and  the  throw  of  the  dice 
in  the  back  room  of  the  saloon  to  gambling 
with  stocks  on  the  Exchange ;  and  every 
form  of  licentiousness  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  can  conceive  or  history  narrates. 
What  is  a  Christian  church  to  do  in  such 
a  ccHmnunity  as  this  ?  What  is  its  mes- 
sage, what  its  method,  and  what  possible 


force  shall  it  set  in  array  against  these  vices 
which  sweep  round  it  in  a  perpetual  mael- 
strom ?  Paul  answers.  Service  and  sacri- 
fice. Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucijied; 
Christ,  not  in  glory,  not  in  supremacy, 
not  in  his  millennial  coming — Christ  poor, 
outcast,  vilified,  put  to  a  shameful  death. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  church 
may  meet  the  vices  of  a  commercial  age 
and  a  commercial  conmiunity.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  compromise  with  them.  It 
may  say.  Since  we  live  in  a  worldly  age, 
we  must  ourselves  adopt  worldly  methods. 
There  are  pleasure  houses ;  we  must  have 
pleasure  churches.  There  is  exquisite 
music  in  the  opera  ;  we  must  borrow  the 
dramatic  arts  and  bring  the  opera  music 
into  our  churches.  There  are  theaters 
which  appeal  to  men  and  entertain  them 
through  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician ;  we 
must  have  for  our  preacher  one  who  will 
draw  by  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician ;  we 
must  appeal  through  sensational  methods, 
and  make  men  weep  or  laugh,  to  go  out 
as  careless,  when  they  have  gone,  of  the 
moral  lesson  as  they  are  when  they  go 
from  the  theater  and  the  bell  rings  the 
curtain  down.  We  must  minister  to  men 
as  they  are ;  we  must  understand  them ; 
we  must  please  them ;  we  must  amuse 
them.  First  we  must  reach  the  people ; 
and  we  must  adopt  the  world's  arts  to 
reach  them. 

This  was  what  the  pagan  churches  did 
in  Corinth.  They  were  abundant  in 
their  wealth,  and  absolutely  inefi&cient  as 
moral  ministers,  doing  nothing  for  the 
true  well-being  of  the  nation.  But  it  is 
not  pagan  churches  alone  which  have  been 
worldly  when  they  were  wealthy.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Church  has  been  pure  when  it  was 
poor  and  corrupt  when  it  became  rich. 
The  Jews  worshiped  in  a  tent  in  the 
wilderness.  Solomon  built,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  a  magnificent 
temple  to  God ;  but  under  its  shadow  rival 
temples  to  the  cruel  and  licentious  gods  of 
the  heathen.  In  Christ's  time  there  was 
a  magnificent  temple  and  an  elaborate 
ritual,  but  the  priests  were  Sadducees,  who 
did  not  believe  in  revelation  nor  in  im- 
mortality, and  who  hardly  believed  in  God. 
The  primitive  Christian  church  worshiped 
in  catacombs,  and  was  pure  and  strong. 
When  it  removed  from  the  catacomb  into 
the  cathedral,  it  became  corrupt.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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wealth  of  Europe  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  was  so 
corrupt  that,  if  it  was  not  absolutely  selling 
to  men  the  privil^;e  to  sin,  it  was  selling 
in  indulgences  what  the  people  thought 
were  permits  to  sin.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  English  Church  was  rich  in 
endowments  and  poor  in  spiritual  equip- 
ment ;  without  evangelical  doctrine  in  the 
pulpit,  with  little  inspiration  to  a  higher  life 
in  its  ministry,  and  among  its  priests  many 
hunting,  drinking,  and  gambling  parsons. 
Whenever  the  age  is  commercial  in  its 
spirit,  and  the  Church  compromises  with 
the  spirit  of  commercialism,  whether  it  be 
pagan  or  Jewish  or  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  it  becomes  itself  worldly — an 
instrument  of  the  world,  not  a  savior  from 
it.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Church 
is  in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  not  to  be 
in  the  Church,  as  the  ship  is  in  the  water, 
but  if  the  water  gets  into  the  ship  the  ship 
goes  down. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  Church 
may  meet  the  perils  of  a  commercial  age 
and  a  commercial  community  is  by  law, 
prohibiting  those  things  which  lead  to- 
ward temptation  and  which  result  in 
sin.  It  is  the  method  of  asceticism,  of 
making  life  less  because  largeness  of  life 
has  peril  in  it.  This  was  the  method  of 
the  ascetics  in  Paul's  time,  and  you  re- 
member how  he  treats  them.  He  says. 
Be  not  subject  to  such  rules  as,  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,  which  all  are  to  per- 
ish in  the  using.  This  was  the  method 
of  the  ascetics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
out  of  the  monasteries  and  out  of  the  con- 
vents grew  increased  corruption.  This 
was  the  method  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  found  art 
ministering  to  license,  and  they  tore  down 
the  pictures;  they  found  statuary  minis- 
tering to  license,  and  they  destroyed  the 
statuary ;  they  found  the  theater  minister- 
ing to  license,  and  they  locked  the  door 
and  threw  the  key  away.  And  the  pic- 
tures have  come  back,  and  the  statuary 
has  come  back,  and  the  key  of  the  thea- 
ter has  been  found  and  the  doors  are 
open.  Nay,  the  theater  never  was  in  so 
bad  a  condition,  the  plays  were  never  so 
corrupt  and  corrupting,  as  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  reign  of  Cromwell. 

With  this  notion  that  .the  world  can  be 
made  righteous  by  building  a  fence  around 


life  and  shutting  things  out,  Paul  had  no 
sympathy ;  and  this  he  shows  very  clearly 
in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians.      If  ever 
there  was  a  community  in  which  a  reli^ous 
teacher  might  well  say.  Be  careful ;   leave 
some  things  alone ;  leave  some  even  good 
things  out  of  your  life,  because  there  is 
peril  in  them,  it  was  Corinth  in  the  first 
century;    but    Paul,    the    most    radical 
preacher  that  ever  lived,  Paul  thus  meets 
the  temptations  of  a  commercial  age  and 
a  corrupt  dty:   "All   things   are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Peter,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours,  and  ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."     All 
teachers  are  ours:  the  Roman    Catholic 
and  the  Protestant,  the  orthodox  and  the 
heretical,  the  pagan  and  the  Christian; 
wherever  men  have  spoken,  seeking  truth, 
and   however  that  truth  is  allo3^d  with 
error,  their  utterances  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian.    He  is  not  to  find  his  salvation  from 
skepticism  by  shutting  the  books,  turning 
the  key  on  the  hbrary,  keeping  his  eyes 
blinded;  he   is   to   read   what  has  been 
written,  hear  what  is  said.     If  our  faith  is 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shaking 
which  skeptics  give  it,  then  let  them  shake 
it  until  by  the  shaking  it  is  made  strong, 
as  the  oaks  are  made  strong  and   com- 
pelled to  drive  their  roots  into  the  ground 
by  the   shaking  of  the   tempest  in    the 
branches.     The   world   is  ours,  and  all 
things  in  it     Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  a 
boy  was  cultivating  flowers  in  a  garden ; 
a  Puritan  deacon  going  by  said,  "  Henry, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  wasting  your  time 
on  the  flowers ;"  and  Henry   said  after- 
wards, "  I  wanted  to  say,  *  If  it  is  wasting 
.time  to  cultivate  flowers,  why   did  God 
make  them  ?'  "     If  it  is  not  right  to  wear 
diamonds,  why  did  God  make  them  ?    If 
it  is  not  right  to  have  beauty  in  color  and 
form,  why  did  God  make  beautiful  colors 
and  beautiful  forms  ?     If  we  must  dress  in 
grays  and  blacks,  why  did  Cjod  dress  the 
birds  and  flowers  in  colors — scarlet  and 
crimson  and  golden  yellow  ?     All  life  is 
ours;  all  activities.     Humor  is  ours,  imag:> 
ination  is  ours,  the  dramatic  instinct  is 
ours.     We  cannot  parcel  life  out  and  call 
certain  things  secular,  saying.  These  be- 
long to  the  world,  and  certain  things  relig-- 
ious,  saying,  These  belong  to  the  Christian. 
The  whole  world  is  ours,  and  we  are  to  take 
all  things  and  use  them  aright ;  for  every- 
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thing  is  right  if  we  know  how  to  use  it  aright, 
and  everything  is  wrong  if  we  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it  aright  What  is  luxury, 
and  what  is  comfort  ?  Comfort  is  that 
gratification  of  the  appetite  which  ministers 
to  the  higher  life  ;  luxury  is  that  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  which  impairs  and 
weakens  and  deadens  the  higher  life ;  and 
what  is  comfort  to  one  is  luxury  to  an- 
other. Ten  diamonds  worn  for  beauty — 
Christian ;  one  paste  worn  for  ostentation 
— pagan. 

All  things  are  ours,  all  teachers,  all  the 
world,  all  life,  all  things  present,  all  things 
to  come.  Why  ?  Because  we  are  Christ's. 
The  young  doctor  goes  to  the  hospital, 
and  as  he  goes  through  the  wards,  and 
sees  the  beds  and  the  medicines  and 
the  surgical  apparatus,  the  chief  surgeon 
says,  These  are  all  yours.  For  what  pur- 
pose ?  To  cure  the  sick.  To  sell  the  medi- 
cines and  put  the  money  in  your  pocket  ? 
To  use  the  instnmients  for  your  own  for- 
tune or  your  own  fame  ?  No  I  They  are 
yours  for  that  for  which  the  hospital  was 
endowed — for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  All 
things  are  ours,  Christian  brethren,  to  use 
in  Christ's  service  and  for  Christ's  work. 
Nothing  is  right  which  cannot  be  made  to 
make  the  world  better,  richer,  happier; 
everything  is  right  which  may  be  made  to 
make  the  world  richer  and  better  and 
happier ;  and  religion  consists  in  so  using 
all  things. 

Righteousness  shall  be  written  on  the 
bells  of  the  horses,  writes  an  old  prophet. 
Yes,  the  time  is  coming  when  not  on  the 
walls  of  churches  only,  but  on  the  walls 
of  workshops,  of  factor  j*  of  cars,  of  rail- 
road stations,  will  rights :  usness  be  written. 
We  are  to  make  the  Golden  Rule  the 
rule  everywhere,  not  idly  nesting  in  the 
churches,  but  the  rule  of  life  wherever 
life  is. 

The  world  will  not  be  made  better  by 
compromising  with  the  world,  and  the 
world  "will  not  be  made  better  by  re- 
stricting the  world.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  meet  the  commercial  and  corrupt 
spirit :  it  is  by  the  message  of  self-sacri- 
fice. This  is  what,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Christian  churches  of  this  great  metropolis 
are  in  some  measure  doing ;  not  as  we 
ought  to  do  it ;  not  thoroughly  nor  with 
the  spirit  of  service  and  self-sacrifice 
which  we  ought  to  possess ;  nevertheless, 
this  is  what  the  Christian  churches  of  this 


great  metropolis  are,  in  some  measure, 
trying  to  do. 

We  are  doing  it  by  our  very  edifices. 
Critics  say.  What  folly  to  build  a  church 
to  be  used  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
Sunday  morning  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  Sunday  evening,  and  to  be  left 
shut  through  all  the  days  of  the  week! 
It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be  folly.  I  am 
glad  there  is  a  monument  to  General 
Grant  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River, 
which  affords  neither  shelter  nor  food 
nor  clothing  to  any  mortal.  It  stands 
there  bearing  testimony  to  this :  Men 
who  were  accumulating  money  and  using 
money,  nevertheless  so  loved  patriotism 
that  they  were  willing  to  put  their  money 
into  something  that  should  stand  through 
the  ages  as  a  mute  testimony  to  a  great 
soldier.  Such  monuments  to  Christ  are 
the  church  edifices.  Imagine  the  resi- 
dent of  another  planet  coming  to  this 
world.  Walking  our  streets,  he  comes  to 
a  great  warehouse  :  What  is  this  ?  This 
is  a  warehouse  ;  there  the  various  goods 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  are 
stored.  What  is  this?  This  is  a  store 
where  these  goods  are  laid  out  on 
coimters,  and  where  men  and  women  may 
go  in  and  buy  them.  What  is  this  ?  This 
is  a  school-house,  where  children  go  to  get 
their  education,  that  they  may  found  fam- 
ilies, may  live  useful  lives,  may  earn  their 
daily  living.  What  is  this?  This  is  a 
church.  And  what  is  a  church  ?  It  is  a 
monument  to  One  who  lived  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  a  poor  man,  unknown,  uncared 
for,  despised,  outcast,  crucified  ;  and  yet 
in  this  commercial,  money-making  city, 
with  all  the  elements  of  vice  in  it,  we 
count  him  the  finest  manifestation  of  God 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  where  we 
have  put  one  monument  to  the  soldier  we 
have  put  hundreds  of  monuments  to  the 
Christ  It  is  good  to  have  the  church 
building  with  its  spire  pointing  heaven- 
ward, and  to  have  its  mute  testimony  to 
our  adoration  of  the  Christ. 

We  come  into  the  church,  and  by  our 
worship  we  bear  our  testimony  to  the  Christ 
and  him  crucified.  "  Twice,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  have  I  heard  this,  that  power 
belongeth  unto  God.  Also  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  belongeth  mercy."  The  first  was  an 
old  story.  The  pagans  believed  thai  power 
belonged  unto  God.  All  nations  in  all 
times  that  have  had  any  spirit  of  ador" 
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tion  have  adored  power.  But  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  We  know  something  more  of 
God  than  that.  We  know  that  divinity  . 
does  not  lie  in  power,  but  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  power;  in  power  used 
by  the  strong  for  the  w^k,  by  the  wise 
for  the  erring,  by  the  righteous  for  the 
sinful  one.  That  is  the  message  of  the 
Church ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  its  worship. 
The  ancient  pagans  worshiped  Jove — he 
could  iiing  a  stronger  thunderbolt  than 
any  catapult ;  they  worshiped  Hercules — 
he  could  lift  more  than  any  athlete ;  they 
worshiped  Mercury — he  could  run  faster 
than  any  runner ;  but  these  pagan  gods 
were  no  more  moral  than  the  men  who 
worshiped  them.  We  gather  to  worship 
whom  ?  Christ.  Powerful  ?  No.  He 
wrought  with  little  more  power  than  men 
ordinarily  possess.  Wisdom  ?  No.  He 
read  what  was  in  man  by  divine  sympathy, 
but  he  made  no  invention,  discovered 
nothing,  added  nothing  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  scientifically  measured. 
It  is  as  Ihough  God  had  said,  I  will  show 
you  that  the  divine,  the  really  divine,  is 
love ;  for  One  shall  come  who  shall  not  be 
strong,  as  men  count  strength ;  nor  wiser 
than  the  men  about  him,  as  men  measure 
wisdom ;  but  who  shall  love  as  never  be- 
fore man  loved.  When  one  betrays  him 
with  a  kiss,  his  last  word  to  the  betrayer 
shall  be,  Friend  1  When  one  denies  him 
with  an  oath,  his  last  look  at  the  denier 
shall  be  one  of  love,  to  bring  to  him  tears 
of  penitence ;  when  led  to  the  cross,  and 
women  follow  him  weeping,  his  word  shall 
be,  Weep  not  for  me,  weep  for  yourselves. 
When  he  hangs  on  the  cross,  with  the  two 
thieves  on  either  side,  he  shall  bear  the 
burden  of  their  deserved  remorse  in  his 
own  heart,  and  his  thought  shall  be  for 
them,  not  for  himself.  He  shall  not 
seek  to  draw  comfort  from  his  friends; 
but  when  he  can  scarcely  speak  in  com- 
pleted sentences,  almost  the  last  words  of 
his  broken  breath  shall  be  words  of  thought- 
ful love  for  his  mother  :  Mother — look — 
thy  son  I  Son — look — thy  mother  1  That 
is  what  we  worship :  Love  I  Love  I 

And  we  bear  our  testimony  to  Christ  cru- 
cified by  our  preaching — at  least  we  ought 
to.  More  and  more,  as  I  grow  older,  I  think 
we  have  not  done  this  enough,  and  do  not 
do  it  enough.  It  is  not  fine  rhetoric,  not 
great  orations,  which  men  throng  to  church 

to  r^^iv^.  FWty-two  orations  a  ycar-^who 


would  be  idiotic  enough  to  think  he  could 
give  them  ?  No ;  it  is  this  story  of  One 
who  lived  and  loved  and  served  and  suf- 
fered that  he  might  leave  us  an  example 
that  we  should  live  and  love  and  serve 
and  suffer — it  is  this  that  draws  men  to 
our  churches ;  it  is  this  that  is  to  be  our 
theme  in  this  age.  The  Christian  Church 
must  have  different  messages  for  different 
ages  and  for  different  communities.  If 
the  church  is  in  a  community  proud  of  its 
intellectual  ability  and  basing  all  truth  on 
the  senses,  its  message  is  to  be  the  value 
of  the  spiritual  sense ;  if  it  is  in  a  com- 
munity given  over  to  mysticism,  to  vague 
imaginations,  to  the  worship  of  self-will, 
thinking  that  its  self-will  is  the  voice 
of  God,  its  message  is  to  be,  like  Paul's 
message  to  the  Colossians,  the  message 
of  the  historic  Christ  supreme  in  thought 
and  life;  if  it  is  in  a  depressed  and 
downcast  community,  its  message  is  to 
be  the  message  of  a  victorious  Christ, 
a  coming  king.  But  if  the  church  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  commercial  community 
threatened  by  the  vices  of  commercialism, 
its  message  is  to  be  Christ  and  him  crud- 
fUd;  Christ  the  incarnation  of  service  and 
sacrifice.  This  ought  to  be  the  message. 
and,  thank  God,  more  and  more  this  is 
our  message  in  our  Christian  pulpits.  Not 
a  doctrine  of  atonement;  the  world  will 
never  be  served  by  a  doctrine,  new  or  old  ; 
it  will  never  be  set  right  by  a  theory,  right 
or  wrdng.  A  Person — a  living  Person,  a 
loving,  serving,  sacrificing  Person,  a  Per- 
son who  has  shown  his  power  of  love  by 
all  that  he  has  suffered  and  all  that  he  has 
done  for  humanity:  this  is  the  meaning 
of  our  ministry. 

From  our  churches  every  Sunday  there 
go  out  a  host,  large  or  small,  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  fellow-men.  The  other 
day  my  associate  counted  up  the  men  and 
women  in  Plymouth  Church  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged,  in  some  form,  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  church.  Not  count 
ing  those  engaged  in  Christian  work  out- 
side of  it,  he  found  that,  out  of  a  member- 
ship of  1,835 — probably  not  over  1,500 
resident  members  at  the  outside — 562  are 
engaged  in  theorganic  work  of  the  church — 
in  the  administration  of  its  charities,  its 
mission  schools,  and  its  kindred  institu- 
tions. When  our  asylums  and  our  hos- 
pitals want  workers,  they  knock  at  the 
church  doors  for  them ;  when  our  asylums 
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and  faos{tttals  want  money,  they  have  a 
hospital  Sunday.  Do  yon  remember  how 
John  the  Baptist,  disheartened  and  won- 
dering whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or 
not,  sent  his.  disciples  to  Jesus  to  inquire, 
and  Jesus  said  to  them,  Stand  here  a  little 
while  and  look  on ;  and  they  saw  Christ 
heal  the  sick,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  give 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  they  saw  that  the 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them ; 
and  then  Christ  said,  Go  tell  John  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard.  So,  to  the  men 
who  sneer  at  the  Gospel,  we  reply,  as  Dr. 
Robert  Hall  replied  in  England  long 
since,  Show  me  the  beneficent  work  of 
infidels ;  show  me  what  works  of  love  they 
have  done,  what  hospitals  and  asylums 
they  have  erected,  what  contributions  they 
have  taken  up,  what  humanity  they  have 
helped.  It  is  the  churches  that  build 
asylums,  that  endow  hospitals,  that  sup- 
port coll^;es,  that  carry  on  kindergartens, 
that  maintain  mission  schools,  that  do  the 
work  of  humanity.  The  blind,  if  not  made 
to  see,  are  made  to  live  almost  as  though 
they  could  see ;  the  deaf  are  made  as  if 
they  heard ;  the  dumb  are  really  made  to 
speak;  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them. 

And,  more  important  than  all,  we  are  to 
give  this  message  of  service  and  sacrifice 
by  our  personal  lives.  You  cannot  have 
one  standard  in  the  church  and  another 
out  of  it ;  you  cannot  preach  Christ  and 
him  crucified  on  Sundays  and  live  self- 
indulgence  throi^out  the  week.  You 
cannot  have  one  standard  of  character 
lor  one  person  and  another  standard  for 
another.  You  cannot  say  to  the  minister. 
You  must  not  preach  for  your  salary,  you 
must  preach  for  humanity ;  to  the  doctor, 
You  must  not  treat  patients  for  fees,  but 
must  tend  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ; 
but  to  the  business  man.  You  may  make 
money  and  give  what  you  like.  You  can- 
not have  one  law  of  life  for  one  man  and 
another  for  another.  Christ  said  to  the 
minister,  Follow  me ;  but  not  less  to  the 
lawyer,  Follow  me,  to  the  doctor,  Follow 
me,  to  the  merchant.  Follow  me.  What 
does  it  mean  to  follow  Christ  ?  This  is 
what  Paul  says :  "  Be  intent  within  your- 
self on  that  on  which  Christ  Jesus  was  in- 
tent, who,  althoi^h  originally  he  bore  the 
form  of  God,  yet  did  not  think  this  equal- 
ity with  God  was  something  to  be  eagerly 
grasped  and  retained^  but  emptied  himself^ 


and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and,  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  him- 
self and  .became  obedient  unto  deadi,  and 
that  die  death  of  the  cross,"  To  be  like 
Christ  is  to  account  nothing  valuable  ex- 
cept for  service,  and  nothing  too  valuable 
to  be  sacrificed  if  by  the  sacrifice  the  best 
service  can  be  rendered.  No  sermon  is 
so  eloquent  as  that  preached  by  a  busi- 
ness man  who  never  knew  that  he  had 
preached  a  sermon:  he  had  been  rich 
and  had  seen  his  property  wearing  away, 
and  had  gone  down  into  the  path  of  ob- 
scurity and  poverty  and  carried  a  cheerful 
mind  and  a  shining  countenance  and.  a 
courageous  heart,  because  he  was  equally 
willing  to  be  abased  or  to  be  exalted,  if  so 
he  could  serve  his  Christ  It  is  easy  to 
preach,  and  it  is  a  joyous  thing  to  preach  ; 
it  is  a  great  deal  harder  to  live  the  Christ- 
life,  and  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

Sixty-odd  years  ago  this  church  was 
founded :  a  church  for  the  common  peo- 
ple; and  many  and  glorious  have  been 
the  chapters  in  its  history ;  but  none  have 
been  more  glorious  than  those  written 
when  speakers  on  its  platform  were  mobbed 
because  they  dared  to  speak  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  the  ignorant,  the  black- 
skinned,  and  the  outcast.  From  that  day 
to  this  it  has  been,  if  I  have  read  its  history 
aright,  a  church  of  Christ  because  a  church 
for  the  people,  and  its  ministers  have  been 
true  to  this  its  origin.  I  bring  from  Plym- 
outh Church  congratulations.  Our  church 
stands  on  the  border  of  a  mission  district, 
with  a  dozen  lodging-houses  within  the 
radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  this 
Tabernacle  Church  stands  surrounded  by 
all  the  forces  of  evil,  within  a  pistol-shot 
of  the  gambling-hell,  the  open  saloon,  the 
house  of  vice.  I  congratulate  you  in  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Church,  unofficially,  but 
I  am  sure  sincerely.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  past  history,  on  your  splendid  equip- 
ment, on  your  glorious  opportunity.  May 
God  help  us  all  to  wear  this  cross  of 
Christ,  not  on  our  breast  as  a  diadem,  but 
in  our  hearts,  and  to  show  it  in  our  daily 
lives.  May  God  help  us  all,  not  to  com- 
promise with  the  world,  nor  to  think  we 
can  ever  save  it  by  bringing  it  back  to  a 
human  imitation  of  Mount  Sinai,  with 
theatrical  thunders  in  the  place  of  the  old 
and  awful  ones.  God  help  us  to  realize 
that  we  are  to  save  this  world  by  buildings 
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that  are  monuments  to  Christ,  by  wor- 
ship uttering  reverence  for  Christ,  by 
preaching  giving  the  message  of  Christ, 
by  work  carrying  out  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  by  lives   showing  forth  the  life  of 


Christ — Christ  cnicified — the  Christ  of 
service  and  of  self-sacrifice;  the  Christ 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  us  that  we 
might,  following  him,  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren. 


A  Trooper's  Diary 

VII. — Last   Days  at   Manila 


Manila,  P  I.  Octoba-  30. 1898. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  typhoid 
out  here.  The  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fever,  as  they  can  keep  that 
down  with  ice-baths  and  various  modem 
methods  of  treatment,  but  the  return  of 
strength  is  very  slow,  and  in  this  climate 
there  is  nothing  to  help  a  man  to  recuper- 
ate. However,  they  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  ;  and  a  convalescent  hospital,  es- 
tablished near  the  bay  where  it  gets  the 
sea-breezes,  will  doubtless  help  in  lower- 
ing the  death-rate. 

You  speak  of  the  cigar  of  the  Manilan 
and  you  touch  on  a  large  subject  here. 
Truly  they  are  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 
For  two  cents  (American)  you  can  get  a 
delicious  small  cigar,  and  for  five  or  six 
cents  you  can  buy  the  best  big  ones  any 
one  wants  to  smoke.  Just  this  morning 
the  General  was  talking  on  the  subject 
He  says  that  the  tobacco-filling  is  the 
same,  practically,  for  all  the  cigars  are 
made  on  the  island  ;  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  manufacture  and  wrapper.  The 
cig^r  he  likes  best  is  a  rather  small  brand 
that  you  get  for  $1.20  for  fifty.  I  can 
certify  that  it  is  a  very  decent  smoke. 
Everybody  smokes  here.  The  gay  native 
belle  walks  the  street  with  a  great  cigar- 
stub  hanging  out  of  the  comer  of  her 
mouth,  and  even  the  little  children  play 
with  lighted  cigarettes  in  their  faces. 
The  climate  makes  a  good  deal  of  smok- 
ing, if  not  beneficial,  certainly  non-injuri- 
ous. I  wish  that  I  could  send  you  a  few 
samples. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  November  3, 189& 

I  think  I  wrote  you  on  Sunday  of  the 
call  I  had  from  Mr.  B ,  the  corre- 
spondent of  "  Harper's  Weekly."  The 
inclosed  card  I  found  on  my  desk  Tues- 
day evening  when  I  was  returning  about 


six  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  sounds  odd 
for  a  private  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  the 
operation  is  simple — one  fresh  suit  of 
white  sheeting  plus  one  pair  of  white  can- 
vas shoes.     Mrs.  B was  waiting  in 

the  canomota  when  Mr.  B came  up 

to  fetch  me  for  the  dinner,  about  seven. 
I  should  have  been  much  disappointed 
to  miss  seeing  the  decoration  of  the  ceme- 
tery had  I  not  already  been  out  there. 
My  Indian  told  me  it  was  a  sight  worth 
seeing  on  November  1 ,  All  Souls'  Day. 

We,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B- and  "  yours  in 

haste,"  drove  over  to  the  Escolta  and  had 
a  very  nice  little  Spanish  dinner  at  the 
French  restaurant  The  table  was  out  on 
a  balcony  overlooking  the  river  and  the 
stream  of  life  over  the  Puenta  de  EspafUL 
After  dinner  they  proposed  that  we  should 
go  to  the  Filipino  theater  which  had  just 
opened.  It  was  really  interesting.  The 
house,  or  rather  the  shed,  was  crowded 
with  natives  out  to  the  bamboo  stockade. 
We  were  passed  in  with  much  gracious- 
ness  and  bowing  by  an  insurgent  lieu- 
tenant The  manager  brought  three  big 
wicker  chairs  and  set  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  crowd,  after  a  good 
look  at  us,  turned  its  attention  to  the  play. 
There  was  much  music  and  some  singing, 
and  some  slow  and  graceless  native  danc- 
ing ;  otherwise  the  performance  consisted 
of  loud  and  impassioned  repetitions  of 
the  prompter's  words  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  walked  the  boards  in  tragic 
grandeur.  As  the  muses  spoke  their 
lines  in  Tagalog,  we  were  in  the  dark  as 
to  much  of  the  plot ;  still,  we  guessed  at 
the  general  lines  of  the  story. 

•  November  11. 

Yesterday  the  joyful  mail  came.  It  is  a 
refreshment  to  the  spirit,  and  I  only  want 
the  power  to  answer  over  or  through  the 
world  direct  The  time  it  takes  these 
mails  is  wretchedly  long ;  the  letter  with 
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the   latest  date  is  one  from  C- 


-,  the 


30th  of  September.  I  was  much  touched 
with  little  Alice's  pin-holder.  You  do 
appreciate  the  childhood  possible  in  Amer- 
ican homes  when  you  see  the  contrast 
here.  There  is  affection  and  much  ten- 
derness, but  so  pitifully  little  chance  for 
"  sweetness  and  light "  among  a  people  so 
poor  that  decency  is  only  within  die  reach 
of  a  few.  The  poor  natives  have  asked 
bread  of  State  and  Church,  and  have  been 
plundered  by  the  former  and  fooled  and 
debauched  by  the  latter.  You  are  all  the 
time  meeting  cases  where  persistent  effort 
and  much  faithfulness  have  brought  only 
enough  to  §tarve  on — thanks  to  the  tax- 
collector  and  the  padre. 

But  this  will  reach  you  in  the  joyful 
Christmas  season.  And  again  in  this  joy 
I  feel  that  I  can  more  heartily  than  ever 
be  glad  and  give  thanks  for  the  blessed 
Christ  ideal  that  came  into  this  world  two 
thousand  years  ago.  That  ideal,  embodied 
in  his  personality,  I  believe,  is  going  to 
conquer  and  hold  these  islands,  whether 
or  not  America  be  his  missionary. 

November  12. 

I  had  decided  to  make  some  change  in 
my  boarding  arrangements  the  first  of  the 
month,  but  the  plan  of  living  in  a  Spanish 
house  did  not  seem  practicable,  and  so  I 
have  given  it  up.  My  Bonifacio,  alias 
John,  suggested  that  he  get  my  breakfast 
for  me  in  my  room.  So  I  tried  this 
arrangement,  keeping  on  at  the  major- 
domo's  mess  for  two  meals  a  day.  John's 
breakfasts  at  ten  cents  apiece  are  a  grand 
success.  He  makes  a  fine  cup  of  coffee, 
into  which  I  beat  one  raw  egg.  This  plus 
two  buns  is  all  I  need,  and  far  superior  to 
what  I  was  getting  at  the  mess.  John  is 
pleased  as  Punch  to  do  it,  and  has  the 
meal  ready  promptly  when  I  return  from 
my  shower-bath.  Isn't  this  Oriental  luxury 
for  a  private  ?  Monday,  the  seventh,  I  made 
another  change,  and  took  board  for  din- 
ner and  supper  with  a  Company  of  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry  that  is 
quartered  in  the  Treasury  building,  one 
block  from  here.  For  this  I  pay  at  the 
rate  of  seven  dollars  per  month.  The 
Company  lives  well,  and  I  am  enjoying 
the  army  cooking  after  a  little  too  much 
poor  Spanish  cooking.  I  make  money 
on  the  arrangement  to  boot.  A  week  ago 
Friday  I  went  to  the  native  stores  where 


the  best  native  cloth  was  to  be  had.  I 
send  by  this  mail  samples  of  it 

On  Sunday  last  I  went  out  and  took 
dinner  with  the  troop.  They  are  living 
in  very  comfortable  quarters,  and  are 
feeding  much  better.  The  Captain  called 
me  up  to  him  and  had  quite  a  talk  on 
things  in  general  and  my  own  welfare  in 
particular.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  if  I  would  return  to  my  troop  he 
would  give  me  the  chance  of  being  made 
a  corporal  next  month.  He  explained 
the  advantages  of  the  position,  chief 
among  which  was  that  I  need  do  no 
more  kitchen  "police."  I  thanked  him 
very  kindly  and  said  that  I  should  take 
until  next  month  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition— with  his  permission.  This  seemed 
satisfactory.  And  so  at  last  military  ad- 
vancement seems  thrust  upon  me  I  If  I 
took  the  position,  I  would  be  the  first 
recruit  non-com  in  our  troop.  I  told  the 
General  the  next  morning  very  seriously 
that  I  might  ask  him  to  return  me  to  my 
troop.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  I  said 
I  had  the  chance  of  promotion.  When 
he  heard  the  full  brilliancy  of  my  pros- 
pects, he  leaned  back  and  laughed  long 
and  merrily,  and  said,  "  Now,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  let  this  military  glory  turn 
your  head."  I  promised.  If  you  think 
well  of  my  being  discharged,  I  shall  not 
have  to  meet  the  question.  But  if  not,  I 
think  I  shall  probably  accept  the  position 
offered,  even  though  it  means  less  com- 
fort and  more  work  and  not  a  little  un- 
popularity. But  I  have  some  weeks  to 
go  before  I  get  to  my  bridge. 

Office  of  the  Military  Governor  in  the 
Philippine  Islands, 
Manila,  November  19, 1896. 

I  have  changed  my  office  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  am  at  present  assisting  Captain 

M ,  General  Otis's  aide.     One  of  the 

clerks  in  this  office  is  sick,  and  until  the 
new  man  is  broken  in,  I  am  on  hand  to 

help.     General  H made  tender  of  my 

services  to  the  Governor-General,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  obliging  my  General  in 
this  indirect  way.  My  work  here  in  the 
office  has  consisted  wholly  of  typewriting — 
translations  of  letters  and  briefs  of  letters 
received.  I  think  after  my  former  mode 
of  life  I  would  find  many  weeks  of  this 
rather  confining,  but  for  a  change  I  rather 
like  it.  General  Otis  keeps  very  long 
hours,  getting  to  his  office  before  eight, 
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and  not  leaving,  as  a  rule,  till  after  six, 
with  no  time  for  nooning.  He  expects 
his  immediate  clerks  to  be  here  all  that 
time.  Then  he  works  all  day  Sunday, 
and  while  Aere  is  very  little  business  done, 
still  everybody  must  be  on  hand. 

You  will  like  to  know  that  the  weather 
is  cooler,  and  that  the  dry  season  is  due 
in  a  week  or  ten  da)rs.  We  have  been 
having  rain  by  the  three  and  four  days 
togedier.  I  am  well  as  I  could  wish  to 
be,  and  have  had  no  suggestion  of  a 
return  of  malaria.  We  feel  very  serious 
concern  for  the  Paris  deliberations.  It  is 
practically  settled,  I  suppose,  that  we 
keep  the  islands,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
negotiations  will  be  earned  on  not  in  a 
high-handed  way  on  our  side.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  stand  victory  and  to  be  mag- 
nanimous and  generous,  I  think  we  need 
a  little  defeat  medicine.  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  two  able  utterances  of  an 
annexationist  on  this  island  problem. 
They  made  me  realize  that  I  had,  in  my 
thoughts,  been  gfiving  too  much  weight  to 
the  suffering  and  sickness  and  death  of 
our  men,  necessitated  in  the  conquest  and 
retention  of  these  islands,  and  too  little  to 
the  gains  that  would  come  to  our  com- 
merce and  to  these  Indians'  souls.  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  quite  an  annexa- 
tionist even  now,  but  I  think  I  see  much 
more  in  the  other  side  than  I  did. 

Manila,  P.  I..  November  25, 1896. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  yesterday,  was  some- 
what unlike  the  conventional  celebration. 
I  spent  the  day  very  quietly.  The  noon 
dinner  with  "  C  "  Company  of  the  Twenty- 
third  was  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  its  menu — roast  chicken, 
potatoes,  onions  and  radishes,  coffee  and 
milk ;  and  for  dessert,  jelly  tarts  and 
canned  peaches.  And  still  they  talk  of 
the  hardships  of  army  life  I  Of  course  we 
will  make  up  for  the  feast  by  weeks  of 
extra  plain  living.  The  Government 
makes  no  special  provision  for  Thanks- 
giving and   Christmas  dinners.     In  the 

afternoon  I  slept  until  K wandered  in 

about  four,  and  after  a  good  long  chat  we 
went  out  to  dinner  at  the  English  Hotel. 

K had  to  return  to  his  troop  a  little 

after  eight  It  is  perhaps  a  little  hard  to 
remember  the  true  meaning  of  the  day  out 
here — not  because  we  lack  causes  for 
thankfulness,  but  rather  because  the  en- 


vironment is  not  associated  with  Thanks- 
giving. 

Manila,  P.  U  November  2S,  1898. 

My  order  for  discharge  has  come,  and 
through  your  kindness  I  am  once  more  in 
prospect  of  gaining  my  civil  rights.  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  my  soldier  experience 
is  almost  over ;  but  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
so.  If  I  looked  forward  to  the  kind  of 
work  we  have  out  here  now,  I  should  want 
to  prepare  myself  for  it  by  a  course  on 
the  West  Point  plan.  As  it  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  training  I  have,  which 
my  life  so  far  has  been  spent  in  gaining, 
is  not  available  for  the  Government's  serv- 
ice. I  should  either  know  m/Jte  or  l^ss.  I 
think  the  General  was  right  in  saying  that 
in  this  military  government  out  here  there 
was  no  place  for  me  unless  I  had  a  com- 
mission. You  will  like  to  know  how  I  got 
the  news.   On  Saturday  afternoon,  Captain 

M ,  General  Otis's  aide,  sent  for  me  and 

gave  me  some  trifling  bit  of  work  to  do, 
and  incidentally  asked  if  I  had  heard  that 
an  order  had  come  from  Washington  for 
my  discharge.  He  was  smiling  all  over,  and 
enjoyed  seeing  me  "  take  the  news."  I 
told  him  that  I  had  heard  nothing,  to 
which  he  felt  bound  to  reply  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner  that  he  should  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  as  the  order  was  not  out  yet. 

My  order  of  discharge,  which  I  got  this 
morning,  reads : 

(Special  Orders  No.  119,  §8.)  Pursuant  to 
telegraphic  instructions  from  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  dated  November  25, 
1898,  Private  Huntington,  Troop  E,  Fourth 
United  States  Cavalry,  will  be  discharged  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  Quarter- 
master's Department  will  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  this  soldier  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from 
which  point  he  is  entitled  to  travel-pay  to  place 
of  enlistment. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Otis. 

THOMAS  H.  Barv, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Officia/. 

(Si^ed)  L.  P.  Sanders,  Aid. 

First  I  will  get  an  order  relieving  me 
from  duty  here  and  sliding  me  back  to 
the  troop  before  I  act  on  the  foregoing. 

Manila,  P.  I..  December  1,  iS96L     • 

No  longer  can  you  address  your  son  as 
"private,"  because  he  can  show  you  his 
discharge,  which  says  that  he  is  no  longer 
bound  in  any  way  to  the  Army  of  tiie 
United  States. 

Huntington, 


The  Yellow  China  Dog 

By  Mary  Clarke  Huntington 


THE  auctioneer  was  handsome  and 
fair,  despite  the  brown  ruddiness 
which  the  sun  and  wind  had  left 
upon  his  cheeks.  His  forehead,  under  soft 
felt  hat,  was  white  as  a  girl's,  and  about  it 
his  hair  curled  in  tight  blonde  rings,  lend- 
ing his  face  an  innocent  childlikeness.  As 
he  poised  upon  the  inverted  packing-box 
which  he  had  improvised  into  an  auction- 
block,  he  might  have  been  posing  as 
Apollo — so  erect  and  well  proportioned 
was  his  lithe,  sinewy  figure.  But  of  Apollo 
he  knew  nothing ;  of  posing  he  knew  noth- 
ing. His  thoughts  were  wholly  with  the 
laces  over  which  his  keen  eyes  traveled 
for  a  bid.  This  was  but  the  second  time 
he  had  "  auctioned,"  and  he  feh  that  he  had 
a  reputation  to  achieve.  He  swung  the 
rusty  hoe  in  his  hand  as  if  it  were  the 
lever  of  Archimedes.  The  auction  had 
been  billed  for  ten,  sharp,  and  already  it 
was  a  quarter  past.  He  had  waited  so 
that  a  larger  crowd  should  gather. 

"  Ladies  an'  gentlemen,  see  this  hoe. 
You  can  make  it  look  like  new  with  a  drop 
of  oil  an'  a  bit  of  sandpaper — " 

"  An'  a  power  o'  elbow-grease,"  growled 
a  grizzled  man  near  by. 

"  Who  bids  ?  Somebody  give  a  figure 
for  a  starter.     Say  something  1" 

"  One  cent,"  murmured  a  small  boy, 
winking  at  his  own  jocoseness. 

His  murmur  passed  unheard  by  the 
auctioneer. 

"  Say  something !" 

"  Ten  cents." 

This  was  a  girl's  sweet  treble,  which 
faltered  into  a  laugh  as  the  bidder  settled, 
like  one  wishing  to  screen  identity,  behind 
the  shoulder  of  a  fat,  middle-aged  woman 
in  a  shade  hat  and  a  worn  bright-blue  silk 
dress.  If  the  auctioneer  recognized  the 
treble,  he  made  no  sign. 

"  That's  right  for  a  starter,  but  think 
how  you  men  'd  feel  to  see  a  woman  dig- 
ging 'round  her  posies  with  a  good  hoe 
that  she  got  for  ten  cents,  while  you  ride 
over  to  tiie  store  an'  pay  forty  cents  for 
one  not  a  bit  better.  Who'll  raise  the 
bid  ?    Say  something  1" 

<'  Fifte^,"  bassoed  the  ^zzled  man. 

**  FIftMA  oenti— 4fteen  cents  I    Some- 


body make  it  twenty.  I  hear  twenty. 
Who'll  make  it  twenty-five  ?" 

"  Twenty-five,"  came  quick  response. 

"  Twenty-eight" 

"  Thirty." 

And,  with  comp)etition  stimulated,  bids 
climbed  still  higher,  until  the  grizzled 
man  walked  off  with  the  hoe  and  a  smile 
of  triumph  which  forbade  one  to  remember 
that  he  had  paid  more  for  the  second-hand 
article  than  was  the  price  of  new. 

It  was  mid-October,  and  mild  with  a 
mildness  which  held  r^^etful  lingering  of 
summer  together  with  the  vivifying  quality 
of  the  first  frosts.  The  Elbridge  house 
stood  on  high  land,  and  its  back  door,  be- 
fore which  the  auctioneer  had  set  his 
block,  overlooked  a  beautiful  valley  and  a 
sweep  of  far-stretching  hills,  among  whose 
vivid  foliage  tints  showed  here  and  there 
chimneys  and  roofs  of  a  farmstead.  Yet 
few  of  those  present  had  a  thought  of 
the  scenery,  although  the  glow  of  the 
golden  weather  p)ermeated  their  conscious- 
ness and  moved  them  to  verbal  expression 
of  the  suitability  of  the  day  for  an  auction. 
The  bids  and  the  values,  their  neighbors' 
dress  or  family  matters,  the  shoulder-to- 
shouldemess  of  the  affair,  interested  them 
more  than  yonder  foliage  tints,  or  yellow 
stubble  flelds,  or  brook  wimpling  through 
nearer  valley — ^where  the  mill,  mossy- 
roofed,  spider-webbed  as  to  doorway  cor- 
ners, stood  with  silent  wheel ;  for  the  griz- 
zled man  was  none  other  than  the  miller, 
whose  hopeless  if  i^t  ultimately  fatal 
dissipation  was  auctions.  His  neighbors 
prophesied  that  auctions  would  be  the 
death  of  him  yet — much  emphasis  upon 
the  yet  1  Only  the  girl  who  had  bid  the 
starter  seemed  alive  to  earth  and  sky  and 
air  in  their  divine  ratio  to  each  other. 
She,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  seat 
upon  a  stone  step  leading  to  the  back  door, 
rested  her  head  with  its  dark,  unhatted  hair 
against  a  trellis  up  which  a  frost-brightened 
woodbine  clambered,  and  gazed  dreamily 
over  the  heads  of  those  below.  Yet,  al- 
though she  did  not  so  much  as  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  auctioneer,  she  knew  each 
time  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  scarlet 
splendor  of  the  trellis ;  his  insistent  <*  Say 
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something!"  to  start  a  new  bid  among  the 
reluctant  crowd  blent  in  her  ears  with  the 
low  warble  of  a  bluebird  that,  tarrying  late 
toward  a  bleak  New  England  winter,  fluted 
from  an  elm-tree  across  the  road.  We  who 
have  heard  a  bluebird  know  that  it  never 
can  get  the  spring blitheness  quite  out  of  its 
voice,  though  at  every  wind-gust  splashes 
of  red  and  yellow  and  russet  may  be  float- 
ing earthward.  To  Thelma  Dickerson  the 
bluebird  thrilled  of  spring  I  spring  I  spring  I 
— that  spring  which  is  a  part  of  youth's 
everydayness,  and  which  ebbs  only  when 
life  has  reached  tidewater.  Two  women 
whispered  behind  her. 

"  She's  been  called  the  prettiest  girl  in 
town,  Mis'  Burdick." 

"  I  don't  know  who  anybody  could  'a' 
been  lookin'  at  to  say  so,  Mis'  Green," 
the  other  whispered  back,  with  that  grudg- 
ing of  praise  to  her  sex  which  seems  in- 
herent in  some  of  us.  "  An'  that  red 
dress,  too  I  It's  'nough  to  put  one's  eyes 
out.  Most  folks  wouldn't  want  to  wear 
sech  a  thing."  She  scanned  the  leaning 
figure,  irritatedly  conscious  that  the  simply 
made,  vivid  red  gown,  black-collared  and 
black-belted,  would  not  suit  another  girl 
anywhere  about.  "  Why  don't  she  put 
on  her  hat  'stead  o'  holdin'  it  ?" — and  she 
glanced  at  the  black  straw  sailor  lying  on 
her  red-skirted  knee.  "  I  s'pose  she  thinks 
she  looks  mighty  pretty  'round  here  bare- 
headed. They  say  Ralph  Fuller  is  rather 
struck  on  her,  but  I  guess  it's  mostly 
talk.  'Twould  take  more'n  a  chin  dim- 
ple to  fetch  Ralph.  There's  girl's  he  likes 
jest  as  well,  I  imagine."  She  smiled  as 
one  who  knows.  She  had  a  daughter 
turned  seventeen. 

Her  companion  smiled  also,  but  the 
smile  was  tinged  with  consciousness  that 
Susie  Burdick  was  even  more  silly  than 
she  was  good-looking,  and  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick was  anxious  to  marry  her  off.  Her 
own  children  were  twin  boys,  and  twelve 
their  next  birthday.  Mrs.  Burdick  raised 
the  whispers  to  a  tone  that,  while  confiden- 
tial, might  yet  be  heard  of  all  the  world. 

"  I  do  hope  they'll  get  th'  outdoor 
truck  off  pretty  soon,  so's  to  begin  on  th' 
household  stuff.  I  only  come  for  that 
airtight  It'll  take  in  a  chunk,  an'  I  c'n 
keep  a  fire  all  night  We  need  a  fire 
nights  th'  heft  o'  th'  winter.  Sam  says 
he's  froze  while  dressin'  long  enough. 
Our  room  an'  Susie's  open  out  o'  th'  set- 


tin'-room,  so  't  '11  be  reel  comfortable  for 
us  to  have  sech  a  stove.  Sam  give  me 
five  dollars,  an'  told  me  to  run  it  up  to 
that  if  I  couldn't  get  it  without  He 
wa'n't  able  to  let  me  have  any  more,  be- 
cause this  has  been  sech  a  bad  year  with 
us.  He's  lost  a  colt,  an'  then  some  nice 
shoats  had  th'  scurvy,  an'  potatoes — 
well,  potatoes  is  potatoes  this  fall.  We'll 
be  lucky  if  we've  got  enough  for  our  own 
use  through  th'  winter.  How's  things 
with  you,  Mis'  Green  ?" 

Mrs.  Green  sighed  in  a  way  which  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  a  hard  year  with 
her  also.  She  was  a  thin,  wiry  little  wo- 
man, from  whose  colorless  face  the  hair 
was  strained  away  into  a  tiny  twist  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  Mrs.  Burdick,  laige, 
florid,  and*  showing  false  frizzes  beneath 
the  edge  of  a  too  youthful  turban,  wondered 
why  Samantha  Ann  never  did  know  how 
to  dress,  even  when  she  was  a  girl  and 
trying  so  hard  to  catch  that  clumsy  Bill 
Green  whom  nobody  else  wanted.  But 
Mrs.  Green  was  as  unconscious  of  her 
neighbor's  inward  criticism  as  that  neigh- 
bor a  few  moments  ago  had  been  of  hers. 
How  well  for  our  self-esteem  that  we  can- 
not always  read  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
smile  into  our  faces  I 

"  I  haven't  but  five  dollars  either,  an'  I 
want  th'  extension-table.  I'm  tired  o' 
piecin'  out  my  little  square  table  with 
another  little  square  table  when  we  have 
comp'ny.  I've  one  reel  handsome  large 
table-cloth  that  Cousin  Miranda  Gillett 
give  me,  an*  it'll  cover  th'  table  with  all 
th'  leaves  in,  sure.  I'm  sorry  I've  only  th' 
one  large  cloth,  but  I  c'n  do  it  up  between- 
whiles  o'  usin'." 

"  Y-e-e-s,"  reflected  Mrs.  Burdick,  "so 
you  can.  There  I  th'  household  goods 
have  come  on." 

The  auctioneer  was  crying  his  wares  to 
a  different  value.  It  was  the  feminine 
element  that  he  tried  to  please  now,  and 
he  threw  in  compliment  or  merry  badinage 
with  every  sale.  Some  of  the  younger 
women  bought  articles  they  did  not  want 
for  the  exchange  of  words  with  the  auc- 
tioneer. But  the  dark-haired  girl  by  the 
trellis  made  no  more  bids. 

"  Th'  stove  an'  th'  dinin'-table  won't 
be  fetched  to  th'  block — they're  too  heavy," 
said  Mrs.  Green.  "  We'll  have  to  go  into 
th'  house  after  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Burdick.     "WeU,  I 
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declare,  if  somebody  ain't  sayin'  it's  nigh 
noon  1  I  might  ha'  known  it  by  th'  way 
old  Jimmy  Downs  is  eatin'  saleratus  bis- 
cuit without  a  mite  o'  butter.  I  believe 
th'  reason  little  Harold  Downs  has  rickets 
is  because  his  mother  cooks  so  poor.  But 
I'm  dretful  hollow.  Ain't  you.  Mis'  Green  ? 
Have  some  o'  my  cookies  an'  a  doughnut" 

Mrs.  Green  shook  her  head  with  the  flat- 
tering air  of  one  strongly  tempted,  and 
produced  a  lunch-basket. 

"  I  fetched  somethin\  Do  jest  try  a 
pickle  an'  a  bit  o'  my  gingercake.  Now 
—Mis'  Burdick  I" 

The  two  women  exchanged  samples  of 
lunch  and  compliments  upon  the  same. 
The  auctioneer,  with  a  brass  bird-cage  in 
each  hand,  was  working  to  raise  the  bids 
— ^his  alert,  handsome  face  flushed  and 
smiling. 

"  Why,  I'll  take  one  of  'em  myself  at 
that  price  1  Forty  cents?  Ree-dic-er-lous  1 
Who'll  bid  fifty  ?     Do  I  hear  fifty  ?" 

"  If  you'll  listen  to  th'  advice  o'  a  gray- 
head,  you'll  be  sure  o'  your  bird  before 
you  buy  a  cage,  my  boy,"  cried  the  mijler, 
loudly. 

At  this  sally  the  young  fellow  turned 
conscious  eyes  toward  the  woodbine  trel- 
lis, but  went  on  imperturbably  with  the 
sales. 

"  Here's  a  fine  sunbonnet — love  of  a 
sunbonnet,  ladies.  Who'll  bid  ?  If  you 
think  it  ain't  fancy  enough,  look  here." 
He  tied  the  strings  under  his  chin,  and 
bowed  to  the  laughing  lopkers-on.  "  A 
very  fine  bonnet  1  Twenty  cents  once — 
twenty  cents  twice — ^twenty  cents  three 
times.  Did  I  hear  somebody  bid  twenty- 
five  ?  No  ?  Twenty — cents — ^three  times 
— and  sold  to  Jim  Cook  I" 

There  was  a  general  roar  from  the  men 
as  a  loutish  stripling  shambled  up,  with 
pipe  in  mouth— a  grinning  and  hangdog 
bidder. . 

"Didn't  s'pose  I'd  get  it  Thought 
some  o'  th'  women-folks  'd  go  higher,"  he 
muttered,  in  apology  for  his  acquisition. 

"  Make  that  Tompkins  girl  wear  it  Sun- 
day nights,  Jim,"  suggested  a  bystander  ; 
at  which  poor  Jim  retired  swiftly  to  the 
extremest  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

"  Did  you  ever  ?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick to  her  companion,  who  shook  her 
head  as  signifying  that  she  never  did. 
"  Well,  if  that  ain't  th'  beatin'est  I  SelUn' 
bis  wife's  sunbunnit  to  auction  1" 


"  Mebbe  'tain't  his  wife's,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Green,  reluctantly.  It  was  hard 
for  her  to  admit  a  doubt,  as  the  item 
would  be  of  such  interest  to  retail  through 
the  Hollow  where  she  lived.  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick scouted  the  possibility. 

"  I  seen  Sally  wearin'  that  same  identi- 
cal bunnit  a-berryin'  this  summer  over  in 
Judge  Skittleses  pasture.  I  sh'd  think 
Ike  Gardiner  'd  be  ashamed  o'  himself ! 
I  s'pose  he  was  reel  good  to  Sally.  She 
set  a  store  by  him,  an'  they  was  happy  as 
clams.  But  when  she  lay  dy in '  he  wouldn  't 
let  none  o'  her  folks  see  her.  Most  o' 
these  things  that  are  sellin'  come  to  him 
through  her,  an'  ought  natchelly  to  been 
divided  among  them.  Poor  Sally  1  She 
did  go  dretful  sudden.  I  jest  heard  she 
was  poorly — then  she  was  dead.  It's 
often  th'  way  with  consumption."  . 

"Sure,"  agreed  Mrs.  Green.  "What 
a  horrid,  humbly  sofa-cushion  1" 

But  the  auctioneer  was  putting  it  on  its 
merits. 

"  My  sister's  making  one  after  this  pat- 
tern, an'  if  you  knew  what  a  sight  of 
stitches  it  took,  every  one  of  you  would 
scrabble  for  a  chance  at  it  Why,  she 
works  on  it  before  breakfast,  she  works 
on  it  while  she's  waiting  for  me  to  finish 
dinner — ^found  some  of  the  silk  in  my 
gravy  one  day — she's  at  it  when  I  go  to 
bed.  Now  she's  for  getting  glasses  so 
her  eyfs  won't  give  out  before  she  finishes. 
What  do  I  hear  ?  Ten  cents  ?  Fifteen  ? 
Twenty  ?  Twenty-five  ?  Are  you  going  to 
let  somebody  else  have  this  elegant  cushion 
when  you  could  get  it  yourself  by  bidding 
a  bit  higher  ?  Thirty  cents  ?  That's  more 
like  it  Thirty-five,  forty,  fifty,  sixty, 
seventy-five,  eighty.  Make  it  a  dollar, 
somebody.  Go  the  twenty  and  make  it  a 
dollar  before  I  talk  myself  any  hoarser. 
That's  it — a  dollar  1  A  dollar  once,  a 
dollar  twice,  a  dollar  three  times — an' 
sold  to  Miss  Lizzie  Brown  for  a  dollar  I" 

He  tossed  it  over  the  crowding  heads 
to  the  purchaser — a  buxom  girl,  who 
smiled  at  him  as  she  caught  it  cleverly 
enough.  And  he  smiled  back  like  one 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  return  such  debt 
with  compound  interest.  He  was  the 
beau  of  the  place,  and  he  knew  it ;  knew 
also  that  he  could  have  his  pick  among  a 
dozen  blooming  lassies ;  the  x  in  the 
algebra  of  his  twenty-five  years  was 
whether  Thelma  Dickerson  would  marry 
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him  if  he  should  ask  her.  Yet  this  did 
not  keep  him  from  smiling  at  the  girl  who 
bought  the  cushion.  Thelma  saw  the 
smile,  and  smiled  faintly  herself  at  the 
girj's  flattered  air.  Then  she  drew  her 
black  brows  together  and  looked  away  at 
the  hills.  How  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  forgive  the  smile  Uiat  he  flung  with  the 
cushion  if  he  had  but  vouchsafed  an  after- 
glance  toward  the  trellis  1  Presently  she 
got  up  and  moved  away — the  fat,  blue- 
silked  woman  crowding  into  the  space 
left  by  her  slender  figure.  When  the 
auctioneer  again  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  scarlet  woodbine,  a  bright-blue  bulk 
showed  against  it  like  an  impressionist 
painting.  From  a  morning-glory-screened 
window  Thelma  saw  the  disappointed 
flicker  of  his  eyes,  their  furtive  failing 
search  among  the  crowd,  and  rejoiced — 
femininely  triumphant.  But  she  did  not 
push  out  on  to  the  steps.  She  sat  inside 
and  talked  with  a  rheumatic  old  lady  who 
was  exuberantTy  happy  over. a  box  of 
sewed  rags  which  her  husband  had  bid 
off.  Now  she  could  finish  out  that  carpet 
for  the  f urder  bedroom  1 

The  sun  grew  warmer  as  it  poured  from 
the  zenith,  and  women  laid  aside  wraps, 
and  men  lounged  in  the  shade,  smoking. 
Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Burdick,  still  cozily 
side  by  side,  shook  the  lunch-crumbs  from 
their  laps,  and  allowed  they  was  jest  about 
stiffened  ;  they  must  cirkilate  a  mit^,  an' 
get  limbered  up.  There  were  many  small 
things  still  between  them — the  airtight 
and  the  extension-table — so,  with  becks 
and  nods  and  wreathed  smiles,  they  sepa- 
rated. 

Had  they  kept  together  perhaps  a  cli- 
max would  have  be^  averted,  for  pro- 
pinquity might  have  held  them  from  being 
simultaneously  seized  widi  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  yellow  china  dog  I  As  it  was, 
Mrs.  Burdick,  turning  from  warm  oscula- 
tory  greeting  with  a  half-forgotten  school- 
mate, felt  the  conviction  that  Susie  would 
be  dretf  ul  pleased  to  have  her  bring  home 
the  yellow  china  dog  as  an  ornament  for 
the  parlor  mantel ;  and  into  the  brain  of 
Mrs.  Green,  hearing  with  relish  an  ac- 
count of  how  Mr.  Skiggses  second  wife's 
daughter  was  getting  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  flashed  certainty  that  the  twins 
would  be  tickled  to  death  at  having  the 
yellow  china  dog  among  their  Christmas 
presents*    Each  r^asoo^  that  it  must  of 


necessity  go  for  a  few  pennies,  that  she 
had  in  her  pocketbook  a  five-dollar  bill, 
and  that  neither  stove  nor  table  would  get 
run  up  so  high.  In  the  auctioneer's  open 
palm  sat  the  yellow  china  dog,  its  Ulue 
painted  eyes  staring  vacantly  under  little 
cocked  ears,  its  apology  for  a  tail  curled 
fascinatin^y  over  its  back — ^visifole  sign 
and  token  of 

.  .  .  how  slight  a  thing  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 

*'  A  valuable  mantel  ornament,  without 
a  crack  or  a  break — tail  all  on."  A  gur- 
gle of  laughter  followed  this  referente  to 
the  puppy's  abbreviated  appendage ;  smil- 
ing faces  pressed  nearer.  "  Look  at  it, 
ladies  an'  gentlemen — ^look  at  it !  Who 
bids  ?     Say  something  1" 

"  One  cent  I"  shrilled  Mrs.  Green. 

Mrs.  Burdick  turned  wide-eyed  surprise 
at  her  old  schoolmate  and  close  friend  of 
to-day.  Why  should  Samantha  Ann  want 
such  a  thing?  Her  children  were  boys, 
and  her  parlor  mantel  overcrowded  with 
shells  and  dried  grasses  I  But  i>erhaps — 
yes,  she  really  had  very  few  ornaments. 
Mrs.  Burdick  thought  of  her  own  super- 
fluity of  knickknac^,  and  hesitated.  Then 
she  glanced  again  at  the  yellow  diiha 
dog.  How  inimitably  droll  the  cock  of 
its  ears,  how  absurdly  humorous  the  lift 
of  its  eyebrows  1  She  could  put  it  en  the 
left  end  of  her  parlor  mantel  under  a  rad 
fan  tacked  artistically  to  the  wall.  She 
well  knew  how  Susie's  deft  fingers  would 
place  it.  And  now  that  Susie  was  getting 
old  enough  to  have  company  Sunday 
nights —     Her  bid  rang  high  and  finn. 

"  Two  cents." 

It  was  Mrs.  Green '«  turn  to  stare  now. 
How  could  Eunice  bid  against  her !  But 
perhaps  it  was  only  in  jest,  and  for  her 
part  she  was  willing  to  be  run  a  penny  or 
two. 

"  Three  cents." 

"  Four  cents." 

"  Five  cents." 

"  Ten  cents." 

The  two  women  were  eying  each  other 
now. 

"  Fifteen  I" 

"  Twenty  I" 

People  exchanged  gkinces  and  smiles, 
pushing  dose  to  catch  every  turn  of  the 
comedy.  The  auctioneer,  with  instinct  of 
the  trade,  waved  the  ydlow  china  doj^ 
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ingratiatingly,  his  white  teet]^  gleaming 
over  the  situation,  tor  war  tp  the  knife  was 
by  this  time  visible  upon  the  faces  of  both 
bidders.  Mrs.  Green's  colorless  cheeks 
had  flushed  with  exciUment,  and  Mrs. 
Burdick's  florid  countenance  showed  a 
white  line  about  the  mouth. 

**  Twenty-five  I"  she  snapped,  nodding 
her  head  as  if  to  say  that  her  opponent 
was  silenced  now  and  forever. 

But  her  opponent  had  both  voice  and 
money  left. 

"  Thirty-five  1" 

Then  the  antiphony : 

"  Fifty  1" 

Smiles  gave  place  to  laughter  among 
the  crowd,  which  circled  to  inclose  the 
bidders,  the  gaping,  amused  faces  shutting 
them  as  it  were  in  an  arena.  And  never 
sands  of  amphitheater  saw  more  irate  if 
more  bloody  gladiators!  The  next  bid 
elicited  a  burst  of  applause. 

"  One  dollar  1" 

Fast  and  furious  rose  the  bids,  the  two 
voices  combating  each  other.  The  blue- 
bird which  had  flitted  all  the  morning 
about  the  elm-tree  across  the  road  flew 
away,  its  song  silenced,  and  the  golden  mel- 
lowness of  the  Indian  sunmier  day  was 
shivered  by  those  conflicting  feminine 
chromatics.  It  was  only  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick's  last  bid  cut  the  air  that  Mrs.  Green 
drew  herself  up  with  a  gasp,  and  held  her 
breath  while  the  auctioneer's  voice  rang 
out: 

"Five  dollars  once — ^five  dollars  twice — 
five  dollars  three  times — an'  sold  to — " 

Mrs.  Green  opened  her  purse,  and 
shook  from  inside  a  fdded  bill  a  bright 
fiew  cent!  She  flung  at  her  quondam 
friend  a  chuckle  of  triumph,  waving  the 
coin  aloft.  The  auctioneer,  with  wider 
gleam  of  teeth,  struck  the  hanmier. 

"  Sold  at  five  dollars  an'  one  cent  to 
Mrs.  Green." 

Had  not  the  bluebird  already  flown, 
such  uproar  of  mirth  as  arose  from  the 
auction  field  would  have  drowned  even 
the  memory  of  his  own  music  1  Mrs. 
Green  put  down  crisp  bill  and  shining 
copper,  and,  china  dog  in  hand,  defiantly 
turned  to  the  outbidden  bidder — who, 
from  the  ashes  of  defeat,  rose,  phoenix- 
like, to  unexpected  retaliation. 

"  You  c'n  set  th'  yellow  china  dog  in 
th'  middle  of  yom:  two  square  tables  th' 
p^'  time  you  Im^  ^mp'ny,  gamantha 


Ann,"  she  smiled.  "  I'm  goin'  in  to  look 
at  that  airtight  1" 

Mrs.  Green  gazed  full  into  the  taunting 
face. 

"  If  ever  I  speak  to  Eunice  Burdick 
after  to-day — "  she  mentally  registered. 
But  she  answered  with  overmatching 
sweetness  :  "  I'm  reel  sorry  you  was  dis- 
appointed, Eunice.  You  sh'll  have  your 
chance  again."  She  held  out  to  the  auc- 
tioneer the  yellow  china  dog.  "  Put  it  up 
for  sale." 

When  the  auction  folk  plodded  home- 
ward, their  wagons  piled  high  with  bar- 
gains, the  sun  dipped  to  the  horizon — for 
dusk  came  on  early  with  the  shortening 
days.  As  a  fresher  breeze  sprang  from 
the  West,  red  and  yellow  and  russet  fell 
from  the  maples  like  drops  of  color  off  the 
brush  of  an  artist.  The  bluebird,  having 
come  back  to  the  elm  where  it  had  nested 
all  summer,  was  fluting  again — a  low, 
sweet  warble,  which  meant  yearning  for 
fledglings  flown,  yet  which  held  the  old 
undercurrent  of  spring  I  spring  1  spring  I 
A  slim  figure,  red-gowned,  black-hatted, 
and  fitting  into  the  color  scheme  of  the 
autumn  sunset,  walked  along  the  footpath 
under  .the  maples.  When  a  rustling  drew 
near  behind  her,  she  did  not  turn,  neither 
did  she  quicken  her  steps  with  coy  con- 
sciousness of  being  sought,  as  some  other 
girl  might  have  done,  but  her  dark  head 
poised  itself  more  proudly  on  the  slender 
neck.     The  rustle  was  at  her  side  now. 

"  Your  dress  is  just  the  shade  of  the 
maple  leaves.  It  makes  you  look  like  a 
redbird,"  he  said — then  wondered  why 
he  should  have  spoken  thus  when  he  had 
meant  to  surprise  her  by  speech  more 
important. 

With  Thelma  this  touch  of  appreciative 
comparison  gave  him  an  advantage  that 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Yet  she 
only  said  : 

"  Does  your  way  home  lie  through  the 
Hollow,  Mr.  Fuller  ?  I  didn't  know  you'd 
moved." 

Many  a  time  Ralph  had  essayed  con- 
versation with  this  saucy  damsel  and  been 
flouted  to  mute  embarrassment,  but  now 
consciousness  of  his  day's  success  as  an 
audoneer  and  the  lingering  excitement  of 
forcing  bids  acted  as  a  stimulant  which 
pushed  him  on  to  put  his  fate  to  the  tQUCb* 

**  You  didn't  buy  anything," 
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She  colored  ever  so  faintly,  wondering 
if  he  knew  she  had  started  the  day. 

"  I  came  just  for  the  fun  of  it,"  she  said. 

He  let  her  air  of  indifference  pass  un- 
noticed. 

"  As  you  didn't  buy  anything,  I  bought 
something  for  you.  Seel"  The  hand 
which  he  thrust  into  his  pocket  brought 
out — the  yellow  china  dog  I 

**  You  didn't  pay  five  dollars  for  that  1 
Why,  Ralph  1" 

Real  concern  over  such  possibility  kept 
her  from  noticing  the  slip  of  the  tongue 
which  warmed  his  heart.  What  would  he 
not  do  to  have  her  call  him  Ralph  ? 

*'  It  went  for  five  cents  the  second  time," 
he  said,  "  and  I  was  the  only  bidder!" 

The  blue  and  the  black  eyes  laughed  at 
each  other.  Thelrtia  turned  the  object  of 
variance  between  friends  in  her  tapering 
lingers. 

*'  *  A  valuable  mantel  ornament.' " 

"  Well,  ain't  it  valuable  ?"  The  mirth 
in  his  voice  changed  to  something  that 
choked  him.  She  glanced  up,  but  her 
lashes  fell  instantly  before  the  resoluteness 
under  his.  "  And  I  give  this  valuable  man- 
tel ornament  to  you — on  a  condition." 

She  did  not  ask  the  condition  ;  he  knew 
that  she  would  not. 

"  The  condition  is — that  you  let  it  stand 
on  our  mantel  shelf  I" 

Spring!  spring!  spring!  warbled  the 
bluebird.  The  sun  poured  out  the  last 
strength  of  its  setting  in  a  flood  of  ruddy 
golden  splendor,  which  fell  about  the 
lovers  and  shone  back  from  their  faces. 
Spring!  spring!  spring!  How  blithely 
warbled  the  bluebird  1  Had  it  forgotten 
empty  nest  and  fallen  leaves?  Hark! 
.  .  .  But  no!  it  warbled  of  the  spring  to  be. 


"  Now  that  I've  given  you  something, 
what  will  you  give  me,  Thehna  ?"  He  put 
into  his  voice  the  insistence  with  which 
he  had  cried  the  auction  goods,  and  used 
with  humorous  earnestness  his  stock  phrase 
of  urging :  "  Say  something  I" 

Pleased  at  his  aptness,  there  sparkled  at 
him  from  her  dark  eyes  the  coquetry  that 
yields  while  it  denies — such  coquetry  as  a 
man  loves  in  the  woman  he  loves. 

*'  I  won't  give  you  anything,  but  I'll  seii 
you — the  yellow  china  dog !  What  do  you 
bid  ?" 

Ralph's  heart  was  in  his  face  as  he 
reached  for  the  valuable  mantel  ornament 
held  tantalizingly  just  beyond  his  grasp. 

"  I'll  give  myself,"  he  said  simply. 

**  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  offer — "  she 
parried.  Then ,  with  sweet  relenting : "  Go- 
ii^g — going — gone !" 

Two  wagons  rattled  by.  In  the  last 
one  sat  Mrs.  Burdick,  erect  and  severe- 
lipped  despite  the  airtight  which  she  was 
carrying  home,  despite  also  the  extension- 
table — which  she  had  bid  off  on  credit  to 
see  if  she  couldn't  get  edge-even  with 
Samantha  Ann!  When  the  teams  had 
passed  be5rond  hearing  of  the  auctioneer 
and  his  companion,  the  woman  in  the  first 
wagon  turned — showing  the  thin,  sarcastic 
face  of  Mrs.  Green.  She  pointed  around 
with  her  whip  at  the  two  who  loitered 
along  under  the  color-spilling  maples; 
loitered  along  in  the  sunset  light  toward 
the  glowing  west — a  new  world  of  en- 
chanted sweetness  1  The  delight  of  this 
fling  banished  her  last  regret  over  the 
extension-table. 

"  I  guess,"  she  screamed  above  the  grind 
of  wheels,  "  I  guess  it  will  be  a  match 
after  all  I" 


Tenement-House   Life  and   Recreation 

By  Lillian  W.  Betts 


RECENTLY  the  pastor  of  a  church 
in  a  tenement-house  district,  a 
church  so  distinctively  recognized 
as  a  church  for  working  people  as  to  be 
called  the  People's  Church,  announced 
that  dancing-classes  would  be  organized 
and  conducted  in  a  building  erected  by 
the  church  for  the  use  of  the  people — a 
building  in  which  all  the  social  and  edu- 
tional  activities  of  the  church  were  con- 
ducted. 


The  pastor  of  the  church  had  for  sev- 
eral years  been  studying  the  need  of  the 
community  to  which  his  church  was  to 
minister.  The  pleasures  of  the  people 
naturally  came  under  his  observation,  es- 
pecially the  pleasures  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. The  result  was  that  dancing-classes 
were  organized,  with  a  professional  teacher 
and  two  of  the  church  people  in  charge. 
The  announcement  of  these  dancing- 
classes  naturally  gave  rise  to  severe  criti- 
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cism.  The  conservative  element  in  the 
churches  were  greatly  shocked  that  a 
church  should  not  only  countenance  but 
provide  the  opportunity  for  dancing ;  and 
held  that  to  take  the  still  more  startling 
position  of  providing  education  for  this 
form  of  amusement,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  these  people,  ranked  with  gambling  and 
like  evils,  was  a  crime  against  religion. 
Doubtless  many  of  these  critics  give  money 
liberally  to  churches  and  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations, but  too  few  of  them  know  the 
daily  life  of  the  wage-earning  people,  old 
or  young,  well  enough  to  expend  either 
money  or  time  intelligently.  Generosity 
does  not  insure  knowledge. 

A  desire  for  recreation  and  amusement 
is  found  wherever  the  physical  life  is  nor- 
mal. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  young. 
The  utter  impossibility  of  social  life  in  a 
tenement-house  home  is  an  accepted  fact. 
As  one  woman  sixty-six  years  old  put  it : 
**  I  have  wanted  a  birthday  party  all  my 
life,  but  I  never  had  the  room  and  I  never 
had  the  dishes ;  may  I  give  one  here  next 
Thursday  ?"  The  "  here  "  was  the  dining- 
room  of  the  College  Settlement  in  New 
York,  where  a  woman's  club  met  each 
week.  This  desire  to  exercise  the  grace 
of  hospitality  to  provide  a  social  oppor- 
tunity for  friends  is  the  natural  desire  of 
every  normal  human  being;  being  bom 
into  conditions  of  poverty  does  not  kill 
it  What  is  the  social  glass  that  leads  to 
the  wrecking  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
old  and  young,  in  our  tenements  but  the 
exercise  of  this  grace  under  the  only  con- 
ditions and  in  the  only  possible  place  in 
tenement  regions,  the  public  bar-room — 
the  poor  man's  social  center  ? 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  family  of  the 
workingman  anticipate  from  early  child- 
hood the  day  when  they  can  earn  money. 
Far  more  frequently  than  the  reverse,  this 
is  wholly  unselfish.  It  comes  from  the 
desire  to  lessen  the  family  burdens  or  in- 
crease the  family  comforts  and  pleasures. 
The  test  of  the  goodness  of  a  son  or 
daughter  in  a  workingman 's  family  is  that 
he  or  she  give  to  the  mother  the  envelope 
in  which  the  week's  wages  is  received,  un- 
opened. This  test  of  goodness  was  once 
brought  forward  at  the  coffin  of  a  daughter 
of  sixteen  by  a  mother  who  misused  every 
dollar  placed  in  her  hands :  "  She  was  a 
good  girl,  never  a  better ;  she  handed  her 
envelope  unopened  to  her  mother  every 


pay-day."  What  more  could  a  mother 
ask,  according  to  this  mother's  standards  ? 
What  is  given  in  exchange,  or  taken  with- 
out consent  ?  Liberty.  Tacitly  it  is  agreed 
that  for  the  complete  control  of  wages  the 
wage-earner  shall  be  given  freedom.  The 
young  wage-earner  goes  and  comes,  often 
without  control  or  attempt  to  control  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  established  standards,  a  fair  ex- 
change. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the 
rule. 

Is  it  dangerous  ?  Yes  and  no.  To  the 
manners  of  the  girls,  yes.  They  become 
accustomed  to  sights  and  sounds  that 
blunt  their  sensibilities,  and  manners  and 
language  suffer.  The  attitude  of  the 
working-girls  of  even  the  rougher  class 
toward  the  girl  who  falls,  even  though  she 
be  deceived,  is  harsh  to  a  degree  that  is 
brutal.  Perhaps  this  is  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Many  an  employer  will 
testify  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  dis- 
charge a  suspected  girl  to  keep  his  other 
employees,  when  his  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  girl  moved  him  to  give  her 
employment  A  group  of  sixty  girls  who 
earn  on  an  average  three  dollars  per  week 
forty  weeks  in  the  year,  who  live  under 
the  poorest  home  conditions,  who  are  un- 
tidy and  unclean,  have  been  watched  for 
five  years.  One  girl  in  this  group  fell, 
but  she  is  socially  cast  out,  utterly.  One 
was  driven  out  of  the  factory  because  a 
girl  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  gave 
this  girl's  Christian  name  and  her  address. 
A  highly  colored  description  of  the  arrest 
and  appearance  at  court  was  given  in  one 
of  the  journals  which  make  life  a  burden 
to  rich  and  poor.  The  girl  whose  name 
was  used  was,  imfortunately,  not  at  work 
the  day  of  the  arrest ;  she  proved  an  alibi ; 
but  she  had  to  go  out  of  that  factory,  and 
by  some  of  the  girls  is  not  recognized  on 
the  street.  Yet  to  this  group  of  girls,  who 
dance  on  the  street  at  lunch-time  in  front 
of  their  factory,  singing  their  own  dance- 
music,  what  recreation  is  possible  ?  Only 
that  provided  in  halls  connected  with 
saloons,  and  the  dancing  pavilions  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  buying  of. 
a  drink  gives  the  right  of  the  floor  to  any 
man. 

When  the  words  "working  boy"  or 
"  girl "  are  used,  they  must  be  made  to 
cover  as  many  social  grades  and  standards 
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as  the  words  "  rich  "  and  "  poor  "  are 
made  to  cover  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
There  are  wage-earners  under  twenty-one 
and  over  sixteen  who  can  and  do  secure 
all  the  recreation  diey  need  by  purchase ; 
and  they  need  never  be  considered  when 
the  subject  of  recreation  for  wage-earners 
is  under  discussion.  The  working  boy 
and  gir\  who  should  be  considered,  and 
who  have  a  claim  on  the  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  community,  are  the  boys  and 
girls  who  begin  their  wage-earning  career 
at  fourteen,  and,  when  the  law  can  be 
avoided,  younger.  The  life  of  these  chil- 
dren, often  when  earning  wages  under  the 
best  conditions,  is  one  that  does  them  an 
injustice ;  sometimes  it  is  cruel.  They 
begin  working  in  childhood  while  they  are 
growing  and  while  the  play  spirit  is  domi- 
nant. There  comes  to  my  mind  now  a 
girl  of  fourteen  who  is  representative  of 
hundreds  of  little  girls  in  New  York.  She 
sat  on  the  front  stoop  of  a  tenement-house 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  holding  a  pretty  doll 
on  which  she  had  just  put  a  dress  and 
cloak.  Her  entire  Sunday  morning  had 
been  spent  in  making  these  garments.  As 
her  radiant  face  responded  to  the  compli- 
ments her  taste  and  skill  called  forth,  there 
floated  through  my  mind  the  remarks  of 
the  child's  mother  made  the  previous 
week :  *'  I  wish  she  had  a  better  place. 
She  has  to  be  there  at  half-past  seven,  and 
she  works  until  six,  and  she  is  so  tired 
when  she  gets  home  that  she  goes  to 
sleep — and  only  $2  a  week  for  it;  it  is 
very  little,  but  it  almost  pays  the  rent." 
Sunday  morning  the  child  lived  her  own 
life  in  the  realm  of  play.  The  only  relax- 
ation offered  this  class  is  the  night  schools, 
of  which  thousands  avail  themselves— -one 
of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the  American 
spirit  that  American  civilization  presents. 
Where  else  on  earth  can  be  found  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  g^ls  trying  to  secure  an 
elehientary  education,  of  their  own  will 
and  volition,  after  eight  and  ten  hours' 
work  in  crowded  workrooms,  where  the 
return  in  wages  would  scarcely  supply 
nutritive  food  and  does  not  supply  suita- 
ble clothing ;  hundreds  of  them  working 
not  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  that  of 
their  families,  receiving  for  their  personal 
needs  but  the  imperative  fraction  that  will 
enable  them  to  continue  as  wage-earners  ? 
What  does  the  church  do  for  these  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  recreation  ?  That  which 


presents  the  hall-marks  of  religion.  Often 
what  it  presents  has  in  it  no  educative 
power  in  that  direction  ;  and  the  el^nent 
of  amusement  is  so  rare  as  to  be  said  to 
be  left  out  That  occasionally  an  evenings 
of  fun  is  given  under  the  auspvces  of  the 
church  is  true ;  but  it  is  more  positively 
true  that  to  the  recreative  side  of  life,  which 
is  one  of  ^le  foundations  of  right  livings, 
of  educating  in  the  right  direction,  next  to 
nothing  is  furnished  by  the  church.  Every- 
where the  exercise  of  self-activity  and 
creative  power  is  recognized  as  a  factor  in 
development  How  large  an  oj^rtunity 
for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  pre- 
sented to  these  children,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  grade  to  which  these  young  wage- 
earners  belong  ?  And  we  all  know  that 
the  receptive  power  must  depend  on  the 
ability  to  comprehend  ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
one  mental  factor  on  which  the  church 
depends  for  its  power  and  its  growth, 
especially  among  the  poor.  The  street, 
for  these  people,  then,  must  be  their  place 
of  freedom,  of  real  relaxation,  self-activity, 
and  creative  power ;  and  here  this  power 
depends  on  the  present  mood  of  the  police- 
man on  the  beat 

Above  this  grade  among  young  men  is 
substituted  the  club,  which  .becomes  at 
once  the  social  and  political  center.  The 
place  of  meeting  must  of  necessity  be 
almost  always  in  connection  with  a  saloon. 
"  The  outing  "  in  the  summer  becomes  a 
social  feature.  The  outing  consists  in 
securing  a  so-called  park,  a  place  where 
beer  and  stronger  drinks  are  sold  tmder 
trees,  where  there  is  a  dancing  pavilion. 
The  time  is  usually  Sunday.  Here* all 
day  dancing  goes  on.  Sometimes  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  these  parks  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  club,  and  then  the  outings 
are  many.  In  winter,  halls  over  bar- 
rooms, frequently  with  bars  in  the  comer 
of  the  room,  provide  the  only  opporttmity 
for  dancing,  tiie  one  amusement  of  hard- 
working boys  and  girls.  The  church  so 
far  has  stood  aloof.  Philanthropy  itself, 
which  perhaps  would  clahn  to  be  closer 
to  the  people,  has  not  provided  for  the 
independent  social  life  in  tenement-house 
districts. 

The  church,  if  it  would,  could  develop 
the  social  life  of  the  tenement-house  tegion. 
It  leaves  it  to  the  proprietdr  of  saloons, 
and  he  provides  a  room  to  incnease  ttk^ 
sales  at  his  bar. 
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The  church  as  a  social  center  could 
draw  to  it  all  whose  instincts  are  right ; 
oould  throi^h  its  purely  social  activities 
reach  those  who  now  refuse  it  recognition. 
It  is  a  sad  failure  the  church  in  the  tene- 
ment*house  l:^;icms  has  to  face.  If  the 
broad-minded  men  and  women  working 
under  it  were  to  speak  freely,  they  would 
say :  "  Provide  for  every  church  in  the 
tenement-house  r^;ions  a  neighborhood 
house,  where  seven  days  in  the  week  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  shall  find  that  which  ministers 
to  the  social  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  community.  l.et  the  church  provide 
places  where  groups  of  people  drawn 
together  by  the  law  of  natural  selection  may 
meet  for  social  intercourse,  and  provide 
refreshments  at  minimum  cost,  subject 
only  to  such  limitations  as  will  preserve 
the  rights  of  all." 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  good  con- 
certs, illustrated  lectures,  classes,  reading- 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  open  on  Sunday,  as 
well  as  Sunday-school  and  church  service, 
under  the  authority  of  the  churches  ?  The 
church's  attitude  toward  the  social  life 
made  the  social  settlements  necessary'. 
These  have  come  to  stay,  the  right  hand 
of  the  people  and  of  the  church  in  social 
education  among  the  poor. 

The  church  is  Pharisaical  in  its  attitude 


as  to  the  social  life  of  the  tenement-house 
people.  It  needs  a  larger  comprehension 
of  the  opportunities  that  surround  it ;  it 
needs  to  see  how  the  conditions  have 
changed ;  it  needs  to  discover  that  the 
methods  of  church  work  that  are  success- 
ful among  the  educated  and  well-to-do 
will  not  succeed  where  life  is  a  struggle  to 
provide  a  roof  and  food ;  where  pleasure 
can  only  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
these,  and  where  they  are  even  then 
freighted  with  danger  to  the  manners,  if 
not  the  morals,  of  the  family. 

It  is  the  opportunity. to-day  of  the  church 
in  the  tenement-house  regions  to  become 
the  social  center  of  the  people ;  to  build 
up  family  life  through  social  activities 
directed  to  that  end.  Will  her  lovers 
equip  her  to  meet  her  opportunities  until 
she  so  ministers  to  every  family  in  the 
community  ? 

The  church  is  the  one  organized  force 
in  the  community  supported  by  love,  tra- 
dition, and  the  belief  of  the  people  in  its 
power.  The  most  indifferent  turn  to  her 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow  ;  yet  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  there  is  less  knowledge 
applied  by  the  church  to  the  questions 
pressing  in  our  great  centers  of  life  than 
is  applied  by  any  other  organization.  She 
pays  the  penalty ;  her  young  people  go 
outside  the  church  to  give  of  themselves. 
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[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by -The  Gatlook  doling  the  nveek  ending  January  27. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NEW  EDITIONS 

The  Camberwell  edition  of  Browning's 
Confute  Works  is,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
the  first  publication  of  Browning  in  small, 
compact  pocket  volumes.  These  volumes 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  Temple  Shake- 
^>eare,  but  they  are  not  too  large  to  be 
conveniently  carried  in  a*  coat-pocket,  and 
they  are  therefore  of  the  most  companion- 
able and  useful  size.  They  are  very  well 
printed  from  clear,  attractive  type;  the 
text  is  complete ;  and  the  edition  contains 
a  number  of  po^ns  not  usually  found  in 


the  standard  editions  ;  two  pieces  of  prose 
are  added,  and  a  series  of  introductions 
and  notes.  The  edition  is  edited  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Miss  Helen  A. 
Clarke,  the  editors  of  "  Poet-Lore,"  who 
are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  de- 
voted students  of  Browning  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  had  the  rare  opportunity 
of  preparing  the  first  complete  and  fully 
annotated  edition  of  a  great  poet ;  and  they 
have  done  their  work  with  conspicuous 
skill  and  discretion.  The  edition  gives 
an  unusual  impression  of  completeness. 
It  presents  the  text  as  the  text  ought  to 
be  presented — in  a  portable  form,  and  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  introductions,  com- 
ments, interpretations,  and  notes  which 
are  essential  to  an  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  the  poet's  work.  The  editors  have 
evidently  made  a  thorouj^  search  through- 
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out  the  entire  Browning  literature,  which 
is  very  voluminous  and  not  always  dis- 
creet or  valuable.  They  have  gleaned 
the  field  with  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  reader  of  this  edition,  for  they  have 
brought  in  his  way  all  the  biographical 
items,  the  references  to  contemporary  re- 
views, the  comments  and  explanations 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  entire 
company  of  the  students  of  Browning. 
The  twelve  volumes  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  fairly  represent  and  include  all 
the  knowledge  of  Browning  which  has 
been  arrived  at  after  two  decades  of  en- 
thusiastic study.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York,  $9.) 

The  biographical  edition  of  Thack- 
eray's complete  works  reaches  the  tenth 
volume,  which  contains  The  Virginians^ 
with  Mrs.  Ritchie's  invaluable  introduc- 
tion, giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
story,  and  containing  also  a  number  of 
Thackeray's  own  illustrations.  The  in- 
troduction is  rich  in  the  true  Thackeray 
quality.  It  contains  a  number  of  very 
characteristic  letters  from  this  country. 
The  novel  begins  with  the  phrase :  "  On 
the  library  wall  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous writers  of  America  there  hang  two 
crossed  swords,"  etc.  This  phrase  brought 
the  following  note  from  Prescott : 

Boston,  November  JO,  1857. 

My  Dear  Thackeray :  I  was  much  pleased 
on  seeing  that  you  opened  your  new  novel  with 
a  compliment  to  my  two  swords  of  Bunker's  Hill 
memory  and  their  unworthy  proprietor.  It 
was  very  prettily  done,  and  1  take  it  very  kind 
of  you.  I  coiud  not  have  wished  anything 
better,  nor  certainly  have  preferred  any  other 
pen  to  write  it,  among  all  the  golden  pens  of 
history  and  romance. 

About  the  atmosphere  of  America  Thack- 
eray has  this  to  say  :• 

In  both  visits  to  America  I  have  found  the 
effects  of  the  air  the  same.  I  have  a  difficulty 
in  forming  the  letters  as  I  write  them  down  on 
the  page,  in  answering  questions,  in  finding 
the  most  simple  words  to  form  tne  answers. 
A  gentleman  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been 
in  New  York;  I  hesitated,  and  then  said  a 
week;  I  had  arrived  the  day  before.  ...  I 
hardly  know  what  is  said,  am  thinking  of 
something  else,  nothing  definite,  with  an  irre- 
pressible longing  to  be  in  motion.  I  sleep 
three  hours  less  than  in  England,  making  up, 
however,  with  a  heavy,  long  sleep  every  fourth 
night  or  so.  Talking  yesterday  with  a  very 
clever  man,  T.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  he  says 
the  effect  upon  him  on  his  return  from  Europe 
is  the  same.  There  is  some  electric  influence 
in  air  and  sun  here  which  we  don't  experience 


on  our  side  of  the  globe ;  people  can't  sit  still, 
people  can't  ruminate  over  their  dinners,  daw- 
dle in  their  studies;  they  must  keep  moving. 
I  want  to  dash  into  the  street  now.  At  home 
after  breakfast  I  want  to  read  my  paper  lei- 
surely, and  then  get  to  my  books  and  work. 
Yesterday,  as  some  rain  beg^an  to  fall,  I  felt  a 
leaden  cap  taken  off  my  brain-pan,  and  began 
to  speak  calmly  and  reasonably,  and  not  to 
wish  to  quit  my  place. 

HISTORY 

Professor  J.  A.  Woodbum,  of  the  Indi- 
ana University,  in  The  American  Revolu- 
tiony  has  arranged  those  parts  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  "  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  that  relate  to  the 
English  colonies  in  this  country,  and  the 
causes  and  progress  of  the  American 
Revolution.  One  chapter  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
work,  that  entitled  "  America,  1763-66," 
is  presented  without  reduction  or  conden- 
sation, and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  interesting  accounts  of  the 
differences  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  which  have  yet  come  from 
an  English  source.  To  this  chapter  the 
editor  has  added  eiitracts  from  other  chap- 
ters of  Mr.  Lecky's  work,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  strug- 
gle, from  the  point  of  view  of  an  eminent 
English  historian.  The  value  of  the  book 
is  increased  by  a  classified  bibliography 
and  historical  notes.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Western  Empire^  by  Samuel  Dill,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  is  an  instructive  study  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  a  most  interesting  histori- 
cal period — A.D.  375-475.  Such  a  study 
shows  that  the  fall  of  Rome  was  due  less 
to  invading  barbarians  than  to  internal 
weakness  produced  by  social  disorganiza- 
tion and  decay.  Highly  centralized  and 
bureaucratic  government  had  paralyzed 
the  free  civic  life  of  former  times,  and 
doomed  to  political  impotence  the  natural 
governing  class,  the  great  landholders. 
These,  moreover,  contrived  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  smaller  land- 
holders, to  be  discharged  in  steadily  ap- 
preciating gold.  An  oppressively  unjust 
financial  system 'gave  rise  to  boimdless 
corruption  and  extortion,  plundering  both 
the  treasury  and  the  taxpayer,  and  finally 
ruining  the  middle  class.  On  one  hand, 
the  venality  of  the  financial  administration, 
together  with  the  greed  of  the  landed  aris- 
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tocracy,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  decay  of 
public  spirit,  absorption  in  private  interests, 
and  an  education  exclusively  literary,  rotted 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  oak  till  it  fell. 
Professor  Dill's  work  is  not  limited  to  this 
point  of  central  interest  in  that  tragic  pe- 
riod. He  sketches  the  final  struggle  of 
paganism  with  the  Christian  empire,  and 
the  sources  of  its  vitality ;  the  social  life 
of  the  West  as  reflected  in  contemporary 
writers,  and  its  morals  as  criticised  by 
both  pagan  and  Christian  censors;  the 
general  character  of  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, the  Romans'  views  of  them  and  re- 
lations with  the  invaders ;  and  in  conclu- 
sion describes  the  culture  of  convention- 
ality and  tradition  characteristic  of  the 
dying  empire,  in  which  intellectual  effete- 
ness  synchronized  with  political.  As  a 
picture  of  human  life  in  that  collapse  of  a 
magnificent  world,  Professor  Dill's  work 
is  full  of  pathetic  interest.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkably  influential 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  Egidio 
Colonna's  work  on  the  Education  of 
Princes, "  De  Regimine  Principum."  Com- 
posed about  1280  for  Philip,  son  of 
Philip  III.  of  France,  the  book  was  trans- 
lated into  French  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  this  prince  to  the  throne.  Colonna 
was  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  the 
name,  and  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  came  to  the  University  of  Paris  to 
complete  his  studies.  From  the  univer- 
sity Colonna  received  his  doctorate,  and 
later  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Bourges. 
By  profession  Egidio  Colonna  was  an  Au- 
gustinian  monk,  as  was  Dr.  Luther.  In 
brief,  the  work  tells  princes  and  kings  how 
to  govern  tlieir  families  and  themselves. 
The  manuscript  from  which  this  particu- 
lar edition  is  printed  is  of  a  date  not 
absolutely  determined,  and  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  of  this  city.  The  title  gives 
particulars,  and  runs  as  follows :  LL  Lrvres 
du  Gouvemement  des  Rots:  A  Xlllth 
Century  French  Version  of  Egidio  Colon- 
na^s  Treatise  De  Regimine  Principum, 
Now  first  published  from  the  Kerr  MS.j 
together  with  Introduction  and  Notes  and 
full-page  Facsimile^  by  Samuel  Paul  Mole- 
naer,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Published  for  the 
Columbia  University  Press  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.)  The  treatise 
gains  in  interest  when  its  influence  upon 
statecraft  is  remembered,  and  when  it  is 


compared  with  the  "  Tresor  "  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  "  The  Prince  "  of  Machiavelli,  and 
Dante's  book  "  On  Monarchy."  Dr.  Mole- 
naer  has  in  a  brief  introduction  given  the 
principal  points  in  Colonna's  career,  some 
account  of  the  versions  of  the  famous 
book,  and  brief  linguistic  examination  of 
this  particular  version.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  his  scholarship  is  adequate  to  his 
task,  and  that  readers  of.  old  French  are 
delighted  at  the  publication  of  the  book. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  Ratzel's 
History  of  Mankind,  "whxch.  has  just  been 
published  in  translation  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  fully  sustains  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  the  earlier  volumes.  It  covers  the 
anthropology  of  the  cultured  races  of  the 
Old  World,  and  is  copiously  illustrated. 
The  topic  is  fascinating,  and  loses  little  in 
the  compendious  treatment  of  Professor 
Ratzel.  As  to  details  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  criticise  or  to  describe.  Later 
we  hope  to  give  space  to  a  more  extended 
review  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

The  third  volume  of  William  L.  Clowes's 
important  work  on  The  Royal  Navy  has 
just  been  published.  Mr.  Clowes  has  been 
assisted  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  vol- 
ume by  Captain  Mahan  and  Governor 
Roosevelt,  of  this  country,  and  by  several 
English  experts  in  naval  history.  The 
entire  work  covers  the  history  of  tiie  navy 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  time; 
and  this  particular  volume  includes  that 
portion  of  the  history  between  the  years 
1714-1793 — a  period,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  of  only  less  importance  than  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  We  hope 
to  examine  the  book  at  some  length  at  a 
later  date.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  Imperial  Republic,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and  their 
government  along  the  lines  of  "  protection 
and  development  "  as  against  those  of 
"  spoliation."  The  author  advocates  mili- 
tary government  for  the  time  being,  but 
believes  that  in  the  end  the  United  States 
may  do  as  much  for  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  as  it  has  done  for  Florida, 
Texas,  and  California.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York.) 

American  Indians,  by  Frederick  Starr, 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  Ethno- 
Geographic  Readers.  Intended  for  school- 
children, it  will  prove  attractive  to  older 
minds,  for  it  gives  in  concise  and  vivid 
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form,  with  illustrations  and  maps,  a  wide 
variety  of  information  concerning  the 
**  native  Americans."  Many  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  strange  religious  and  tribal  ob- 
servances of  peoples  now  almost  extinct 
are  brightly  set  forth.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by 
H.  A.  Guerber,  is  a  historical  Reader  that 
sketches  rapidly  and  clearly  the  course  of 
events  from  the  earliest  voyages  of  dis- 
covery (including  the  Northmen)  to  Wash- 
ington's Farewell.  It  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, has  four  maps  and  a  good  index. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robbins,  who  has  made 
such  an  impression  in  her  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  Ibsen  dramas,  has  con- 
fessed the  authorship  of  The  Open  Ques- 
tion, a  novel  which  has  awakened  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  England,  and  which 
reappears  in  this  country  under  the  im- 
print of  Harper  &  Brothers.  Miss  Robbins 
regrets  that  her  incognita  has  not  been 
preserved,  because,  she  says,  people  will 
now  trace  the  influence  of  Ibsen  upon  her 
stories,  and  will  treat  her  as  a  problem- 
novelist.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  treat 
**  The  Open  Question  '*  from  any  other 
point  of  view  ;  it  is  a  typical  end-of-the- 
century  problem-novel.  Its  power  is  un- 
questionable ;  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it  or 
to  deny  it.  Both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion the  story  is  one  of  remarkable  insight 
and  experience,  with  enough  material  in  it 
to  furnish  half  a  dozen  novels  of  the  ordi- 
nary tjrpe.  It  has  many  qualities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a  strong  story.  There 
is  a  distinct  evolution  of  story,  although 
the  plot  is  of  the  slightest ;  the  interest 
centers  in  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  their  action  upon  one  another ; 
there  is  a  series  of  climaxes ;  and  the 
whole  story  is  pervaded  by  a  dramatic 
element  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  It 
is  frank  beyond  most  novels  of  its  quality. 
It  is  distinctly  not  a  story  for  young  read- 
ers ;  and  it  is  a  story  which  many  older 
readers  will  do  well  to  leave  alone.  One 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  veracity  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  story ;  one  must  find  fault 
with  the  principle  of  selection.  The  story 
is  saturated  in  the  most  intense  gloom, 
although  it  is  full  of  vivacity  and  move- 
ment    There  is  an  overhanging  tragedy. 


remorselessly  worked  out,  but  which  is, 
unfortunately,  neither  intelligently  compre- 
hended nor  wisely  met  There  is  but  one 
courageous  and  normal  character  in  the 
story.  Mrs.  Gano  is  a  very  striking  crea- 
tion :  a  Southern  woman  of  the  old  type ; 
rig^d ;  in  a  way,  limited ;  with  a  touch  of 
hardness ;  and  yet  with  a  noble  rectitude, 
a  splendid  courage,  and  an  underlying 
tenderness,  all  the  more  effective  and 
beautiful  because  so  carefully  guarded. 
Mrs.  Gano  is  the  embodiment  of  health 
and  faith  ;  the  other  people  about  her  are 
merely  victims  of  fate,  swept  hither  and 
thither :  futility  is  written  over  the  whole 
story.  It  is  morbid  and  unwholesome; 
and  because  of  its  practical  exclusion  of 
healthy  life  is  essentially  untrue  as  a  reph 
resentation  of  life,  however  true  it  may 
be  of  a  few  individual  careers.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  an  evasion,  besides 
being  repulsively  immoral.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  happy,  irresponsible  summer  day 
that  lived  ever  after  in  the  hearts  of  a 
boy  and  a  girl  is  the  beginning  of  the 
love  stor>'  in  The  Archdeacon,  by  L.  B. 
Walford.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.)  The  boy  had  never  met  g^rls, 
and  this  vision  of  girlish  loveliness  was  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  to  him,  shy  and  re- 
served but  throbbing  with  high  aspirations. 
What  a  delightful  confidante  she  made  1 
To  the  worldly  little  maid,  just  in  her  first 
season  under  the  wings  of  an  ambitious 
mother,  what  a  revelation  was  this  earnest, 
thinking  boy  with  a  world  to  conquer  I 
That  was  the  beginning.  Years  after, 
when  the  girl  was  a  rich  widow  and  the 
boy  a  popular  leading  light  in  the  church, 
an  archdeacon  smiled  on  by  royalty,  they 
met ;  but  the  archdeacon  had  forgotten, 
not  the  day,  but  the  girl.  When  he  re- 
membered, he  made  a  discovery  that  the 
woman  made  when  she  looked  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  conquered  the  world,  but  the  world 
had  conquered  the  boy,  and  the  man  was  not 
the  boy  grown  up,  but  another.  And  when 
the  archdeacon  asked  the  woman  to  marry 
him,  she  made  him  understand  that  she 
could  not  love  the  archdeacon,  but  that 
she  had  always  loved  the  boy.  The  wo- 
man conquers  the  world  in  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  boy  and  his  ideals  regain  their  old 
place.  The  archdeacon  separates  himself 
from  the  world,  becomes  a  man  greater  than 
his  office,  through  the  ministry  of  his  love 
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for  a  true,  noble  woman  who  had  learned 
the  deepest  things  in  life  through  sorrow 
and  suffering,  and  who  shows  him  how  far 
he  had  wandered  from  his  Master  and  his 
teachings. 

A  delightful  series  of  plantation  sketches 
and  jingles  has  been  prepared  by  Martha  S. 
Gielow,  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
They  are  arranged  as  drawing-room  mono- 
logues, the  author  having  had  great  suc- 
cess in  presenting  them  to  the  public  in 
that  form.  The  monologues,  Mammy's 
Refkiniscences  and  Other  Sketches,  are  ar- 
ranged from  incidents  related  to  the  au- 
thor by  her  own  black  mammy,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated. 

God's  Prisoner,  by  John  Oxenham 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  a  too 
exeiting  story  o^  crime  and  adventqre. 
Lovers  of  sensational  literature  will  find 
this  a  fairly  satisfactory  story,  so  far  as 
plot  and  originality  are  concerned.  It  is 
written  in  a  better  style  than  many  books 
of  its  class ;  but  some  of  the  incidents  are 
so  gruesome  and  repellent  that  they  make 
unpli^asant  reading,  even  for  those  who 
are  not  particularly  squeamish  as  to  hor- 
rors in  fiction. 

ESSAYS  AND  ART 

The  most  thorough  presentation  of  the 
Romantic  movement  in  English  literature 
during  the  eighteenth  century  yet  made 
by  an  American  scholar  comes  from  the 
hand  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers  in  his 
substantial  volume  A  History  of  English 
Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
The  discussion  follows  closely  the  lines 
of  romantic  development,  but  it  is  broad 
in  spirit,  and  comprehensive  in  connoting 
sympathetic  movements  and  what  may 
be  called  predictive  movements  in  earlier 
poetry.  After  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  word  romanticism  and  its  various 
meanings,  and  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
literature  associated  with  the  word,  Profes- 
sor Beers  describes  and  characterizes  the 
group  of  men  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  whom  he  is  justified  by  usage  in 
calling  "The  Augustans."  From  these 
he  follows  the  thread  of  literary  move- 
ments through  James  Thomson,  Wilkie, 
Gilbert  West,  Croxall,  John  Hujg^hes,  and 
other  writers  who  confessed  or  betrayed 
the  influence  of  Spenser,  and  whom  he 
calls  *  The  Spenserians,"  with  an  inter- 
esting introductory  account  of  the  vicis- 


situdes of  the  Spenserian  tradition  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thomson  is  treated  more  fully  in  connec- 
tion with  Shenstone  and  Akenside  and 
Dyer  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Landscape 
Poets."  The  men  who  betray  the  influ- 
ence of  Milton — Collins  and  Gray — are 
discussed.  "  The  Gothic  Revival,"  which 
found  exponents  in  the  extravagant  fiction 
of  Walpole  and  in  Anne  Radcliffe,  is 
interestingly  described.  "  Percy  and  the 
BaHads,"  **Ossian,"  and  "  Chatterton " 
conclude  the  discussion  of  English  poetry. 
A  final  chapter  on  "  The  German  Tribu- 
tary "  .  races  in  large  outline  the  Romantic 
movement  across  the  German  Ocean. 
Professor  Beers's  work  shows  thorough 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  discriminating 
taste,  the  conscience  of  the  scholar,  and 
the  insight  of  the  lover  of  literature.  His 
book  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  yet  made  to  lit- 
erary history  by  an  American  scholar. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Our  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  our 
country  suffered  in  the  premature  death 
of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  been  revived  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  his  addresses  and 
papers  on  educational  subjects,  entitled 
Discussions  in  Education,  In  this  collec- 
tion, says  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Phinney 
Munroe,  nothing  of  permanent  value  that 
President  Walker  said  upon  the  subject 
has  failed  to  be  included.  These  Dis- 
cussions include  Technological  and  Gen- 
eral Education,  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
and  College  Problems  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  advantage,  for  one  in  quest  of 
special  information,  of  being  well  indexed. 
Space  fails  us  here  to  transcribe  some 
passages  we  had  marked  as  maxims  for 
the  times.  So  long  as  the  reforms  and 
improvements  in  our  educational  methods 
which  General  Walker  advocated,  not 
without  some  success,  are  but  partially 
accomplished,  will  this  volume  of  expert 
testimony  deserve  to  be  close  at  hand  to 
those  with  whom  is  the  responsibility  of 
direction.  In  particular,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  im[x>rtance  of  heeding  his 
strictures  upon  the  abuse  of  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  and  his  plea  for  manual  train- 
ing in  childhood  as  supplying  that  cor- 
rective for  mental  defects  which  ortho- 
pedic surgery  supplies  to  weak  joints  and 
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crooked  limbs.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

A  valuable  text-book  on  art  has  just 
been  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.  (Boston).  The 
writer  is  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  lecturer  on 
the  History  of  Painting  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  Boston.  The 
World's  Painters  and  their  Pictures  is  a 
successful  effort  to  compile  a  book  on  art 
that  will  introduce  into  the  schools  the 
names  of  the  world's  greatest  painters, 
with  the  leading  facts  of  their  lives,  their 
place  in  the  world  of  art,  the  schools  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  the  character- 
istics of  their  styles  and  their  resemblances 
to  and  their  differences  from  their  con- 
temporaries. The  value  of  the  book  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  photographic  reproductions  of  the  lead- 
ing pictures  produced  in  the  different 
schools  and  countries.  Those  presented 
as  the  leading  artists  are  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  English,  and  American. 

RELIGION   AND    PHILOSOPHY 

A  collection  of  one  thousand  extracts 
from  leading  orthodox  writers  have  been 
used  to  illuminate  one  thousand  texts  from 
the  Bible  by  D.  L.  Moody,  entitled  One 
Thousand  and  One  Thoughts  from  My 
Library,  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.)  The  extracts  are  suggestive 
and  inspiring.  The  same  company  pub- 
lish an  allegory,  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
entitled  One  of  the  Tkvo.  It  is  the  open 
struggle  of  Bad  Influence  and  Good  Influ- 
ence, each  sent  by  the  kings  of  heaven 
and  hell  to  gain  possession  of  a  new-bom 
soul. 

The  Young  Men  of  Yesterday  is  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  late  Judge  Asa  W. 
Tenney,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
David  Gregg,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.)  It  is  the  bringing 
together  of  biographical  paragraphs  about 
the  men  who,  as  young  men,  stand  in 
war,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  for  the  world's 
progp-ess  and  achievement.  The  address 
is  marked  by  a  wide  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  that  philosophy  which  Carlyle 
epitomized :  "  The  world's  history  is  the 
biography  of  great  men.'* 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  has  made  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Creation  Myths 
of  Primitive  America,  in  Relation  to  the 
Religious  History  and  Mental  Development 
of  Mankind,  a  title  which  admirably  de- 


scribes the  scope  of  the  book  and  its 
principle  of  selection,  as  well  as  its  object 
These  Creation  Myths,  Mr.  Curtin  tells 
us,  form  a  complete  system,  furnish  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  all  which  it  contains,  and  reveal, 
incidentally,  a  moral  order  or  rule  of  con- 
duct for  primitive  life  on  the  continent. 
This  earlier  world  passed  through  a  har- 
monious period,  followed  by  one  of  sharp 
conflict.  In  the  thought  of  primitive 
Americans  man  stood  alone,  and  belonged 
entirely  to  this  continent.  The  ontology 
brought  out  by  this  collection  of  myths  is 
very  interesting,  and  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  primitive 
religious  belief  and  of  the  evolution  of 
thought.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
two  myths ;  is  furnished  with  notes,  with 
a  table  of  names  of  places,  and  with  an 
extremely  interesting  and  illuminating  in- 
troduction. (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

Those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  con- 
flict now  agitating  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  attracted  to  a  little  volume  of  ser- 
mons given  last  summer,  when  feeling  ran 
high,  by  Professor  Sanday,  of  Oxford,  the 
well-known  Biblical  scholar,  entitled  The 
Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the  Early 
Church  and  in  the  Church  of  England, 
Professor  Sanday  insists,  and  goes  far  to 
show,  that  his  fellow-churchmen  are  di- 
vided upon  words  more  than  upon  things  ; 
and  in  his  irenic  spirit  he  is  a  model  for 
men  of  all  churches.  He  protests  both 
against  the  refusal  of  some  Anglicans  to 
recognize  the  non-Episcopal  Reformed 
Churches,  and  against  the  injustice  of 
judging  the  Church  of  Rome  by  her 
worst  rather  than  by  her  best.  He  insists 
on  distinguishing  "  between  the  popular 
distortions  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
the  same  doctrine  and  practice  under  a 
more  enlightened  interpretation."  Our 
criticism  upon  his  presentation  of  his  main 
theme  is  that,  while  recognizing  in  the 
Christian  ministry  "the  character  of  a 
priesthood'and  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood," 
in  which  the  moral  element  is  of  vital 
value,  the  universality  of  this  priestly 
character,  as  pertaining  to  all  who  share 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  left  out  of  view. 
No  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  more  forgotten  or  more  needs  revival 
than  this.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 
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The  tenth  volume  of  the  Theological 
Translation  Library,  edited  by  Dr.  Cheyne 
and  Dr.  Bruce,  and  the  fifth  volume  of 
Hamack's  History  of  Dogma,  comprise 
the  first  of  three  volumes  which  will  re- 
produce in  English  the  third  volume  in 
German  of  Dr.  Adolph  Hamack's  great 
work  on  the  History  of  Dogma,  This 
volume  deals  with  the  service  of  Augustine 
as  a  reformer  and  a  theological  teacher,  and 
with  the  influence  he  exercised  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Carlovingian  Renais- 
sance.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  The 
Spiritual  Letters  of  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey,  upon  whose  head  a  saintly  halo 
seems  to  rest,  now  that  the  storm  of  re- 
proach excited  by  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment has  mostly  passed  away.  Never 
was  a  man  who  more  exemplified  the  line, 
"  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath." 
In  these  letters — a  very  small  selection 
from  an  immense  number  written  to  peo- 
ple who  sought  his  counsel  in  affliction, 
in  doubt,  and  in  controversy — there  is  an 
imveiling  of  a  most  gentle  and  loving 
spirit  of  humanity  and  piety  blended  with 
an  ecclesiastical  rigorism  unflinchingly 
maintained  for  conscience'  sake.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  the  same  man  who 
held  it  "  almost  certain  that  God  does  a 
great  deal  for  the  soul  in  the  hour  of 
death,"  and  counted  it  likely  that  the  day 
of  judgment  will  "produce  very  great 
effects  on  the  soul  in  removing  the  dross 
which  clung  to  it  in  this  life,"  could  believe 
that  unbaptized  children,  not  having  been 
made  members  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, "  although  happy  in  their  way,  would 
lose  the  vision  of  God"  hereafter,  and 
with  them  all  heathen  children.  Likewise 
did  Dr.  Pusey,  though  never  questioning 
any  histories  in  the  Old  Testament,  call  it 
"  a  great  evil "  that  any  of  the  English 
aristocracy  "  should  attend  the  Presby- 
terian communion  in  Scotland  " — though 
Presbyterianism  and  not  Episcopacy  is  the 
State  religion  there.  But  these  intellectual 
limitations  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  moral 
strength  and  beauty  of  Pusey's  character. 
However  strongly  dissenting  from  his 
doctrinal  views,  any  Christian  reader  of 
these  "  Letters  "  will  often  be  reminded 
that  religion  closely  unites  those  whom 
theology  sharply  divides.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Edmond  Kelly's 


Evolution  and  Effort,  and  Their  Relation 
to  Religion  and  Politics^  gives  us  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  commend  it  as  a  book  for 
the  tines,  deserving  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  every  man  who  cares  what,  sort  of 
a  country  his  children  are  to  live  in.  Some 
by-products  of  Mr.  Kelly's  thoughts  are 
open  to  serious  question,  as  his  idea  that 
*♦  Christ  was  an  ascetic, "  and  that  "  in 
theology  and  ethics  the  dominant  problem 
is  that  of  pain."  Nor  can  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  be  fairly  regarded  as  holding  that 
the  evolution  of  humanity  is  to  be  achieved 
without  effort.  But  the  author's  discrim- 
ination of  politics  from  the  partisanship 
with  which  it  is  usually  confounded,  and  his 
contention  that  only  by  the  religious  spirit 
can  the  commonwealth  be  lifted  out  of  the 
mire,  cannot  be  too  seriously  laid  to  heart. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
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The  Death  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry 
It  seems  but  a  few  days  since  the  present 
writer  parted  from  Dr.  Berry  on  the  deck 
of  the  Germanic,  as  he  was  sailing  from 
New  York  on  his  return  from  his  last  visit 
to  this  country.  Then  he  was  full  of  his 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  apparent 
vigor ;  but  even  then  disease  of  the  heart 
already  threatened  him.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  became  seriously 
ill.  After  long  waiting,  he  sufficiently 
r^;ained  his  health  to  undertake  a  part 
of  his  duties,  and  had  preached  in  his 
own  pulpit  two  or  three  times  before  his 
sudden  death.  The  first  sermon  has  al- 
ready been  reported  in  this  country.  The 
cable  only  informs  us  that  he  fell  dead 
while  conducting  a  funeral  service  in  a 
chapel  at  Bilston,  Staffordshire.  Dr. 
Berry  was  probably  the  most  prominent 
Nonconformist  leader  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dale.  He  had  been  President  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  En^and  and 
Wales,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches ;  which  means  that  when  all  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  England 
united  for  their  common  work,  they  first 
turned  to  Dr.  Berry  as  their  natural  leader. 
He  had  been  pastor  of  the  Queen  Street 
Congregational  Church  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton since  1883.  He  was  bom  at  Leigh, 
Lancashire,  December  14,  1852.  He  was 
pastor  of  St.  George's  Road  Church,  Bolton, 
from  1874  to  1883.  In  1892  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Iowa  College,  and  in  1895  the  same  de- 
gree was  conferred  by  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  1887  he  was  called  to 
succeed  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  but  declined 
the  call.  He  had  traveled  extensively, 
having  been  in  this  country  in  1880, 1887, 
1891,  1897.  During  his  last  visit,  which 
was  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Plymouth  Church  to  unite  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  he  spoke 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Boston,  Washington,  and  Chicago.  Dr. 
Berry  was  ardently  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Anglo-American  friendship,  and 
of  a  treaty  providing  for  a  Court  pf  Inter- 
national Arbitration.  His  death  wa§  caused 
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by  disca^  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  had 
long  suffered.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  a 
man  of  affairs,  a  leader  by  birth.  Se^veral 
times  he  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  enter  Parliament  He  is  the 
author  of  a  few  books,  but  they  have  not 
been  widely  read.  His  was  the  power  of 
a  great  and  noble  personality  rather  than 
of  an  essayist  or  a  maker  of  sermons. 
Like  Dr.  Dale,  he  led  by  instinct.  He 
was  not  so  much  a  man  of  the  study  as 
one  who  was  fitted  for  a  great  public 
career.  He  fell  by  the  way,  before  he  had 
reached  the  fiftieth  milestone,  but  few  in 
any  walk  of  life  were  nK)re  widely  honored, 
more  tenderly  loved,  ^r  had  lived  to  per- 
form a  greater  or  mor^  beneficent  service 
to  their  fellow-men. 

The  Bishop  of  North  Dakota 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Cook  Edsall,  D.D., 
was    consecrated    as    Bishop   of    North 
Dakota,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Chicago, 
on  Wednesday,  January  25.     The    new 
Bishop  of  this  important  missionary  dio- 
cese, by  a  remarkable  ministry,  has  proved 
himself  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  has 
now  undertaken.     On  the  occasion  of  his 
consecration  the  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  White,  of  Indiana,  and  the  presid- 
ing consecrator  was  Bishop  Mcl^aren,  of 
Chicago.     Bishop  Edsall  has  built  up  a 
very  strong  church  in  Chicago.     He  had 
been  spoken  of  for  Bishop  several  times 
before.    It  was  supposed  by  many  that  he 
would  be  elected  by  the  diocese  of  Iowa. 
A  new  State   like   North   Dakota  offers 
illimitable  opportunities  of  service  of  the 
kind  for  which  Dr.  Edsall  has  both  the 
strength  and  the  ability,  and  his  friends 
are  confident  that  he  will  more  than  meet 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  chosen 
him  to  this  important  field. 

Successor  to  Dr.  McVickar 
It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  a  worthy 
successor  for  the  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar, 
D.D.,  in  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
McVickar  succeeded  Phillips  Brooks  in  that 
church,  and  left  it  to  accept  the  Bishopiic 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  church  gave  its 
rector  to  the  little  New  England  State, 
and  in  turn  has  ^ne  to  the  chief  dty  of 
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that  State  for  his  successor,  in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  D.D. 
Dr.  Tomkins  is  a  native  of  New  York,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  He  spent  seven 
years  in  missionary  work  in  the  West. 
Since  then  he  has  held  the  pastorates  of  St. 
James's  Church,  Keene,  New  Hampshire ; 
Calvary  Chapel,  in  New  York;  Christ 
Church,  Hartford ;  and  St.  James's  Church, 
Chicago.  He  is  now  the  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  Dr.  Tomkins, 
we  believe,  is  decidedly  evangelical,  and 
even  evangelistic,  in  his  views  and  meth- 
ods of  work.  He  is  a  generous,  broad- 
minded  man,  sympathetic  with  all  that  is 
really  progressive  in  religious  thought  and 
work. 

Another  Chicago  Divine  May  Come  to  New  York 

It  seems  probable  that  another  eminent 
preacher  of  Chicago  may  soon  become  a 
resident  of  New  Yotk.  If  so,  he  will  be 
the  third  to  make  the  change  within  three 
months.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  Howard 
Agnew  Johnston,  D.D.,  who  has  come  to 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presb)rterian  Church 
in  New  York ;  the  second,  the  Rev.  N.  D. 
Hillis,  D.D.,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Plymouth  Church ;  and  now  it  is  posi- 
tively reported  that  Rabbi  Hirsch  has  been 
called  to  succeed  Rabbi  Gottheil  in  the 
Temple  Emanu-El  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Dr. 
Gottheil,  it  is  said,  will  remain  as  Rabbi 
Emeritus.  He  is  now  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  and  desires  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  his  large  parish.  He  has  held 
his  position  with  distinguished  honor  for 
twenty-five  years.  This  is  probably  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  Jewish  con- 
gregation in  the  United  States.  Few  min- 
isters in  New  York  are  more  deservedly 
honored  by  all  classes  than  the  good  and 
genial  rabbi,  who  has  so  long  occupied 
this  place  of  influence  and  service.  He 
was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1827.  For  five 
years  he  was  located  in  Germany ;  then  he 
went  to  Manchester,  England,  and  there 
remained  thirteen  years.  In  1873  he  came 
to  New  York  as  assistant  in  the  Temple 
£manu-EL  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  who 
will  probably  succeed  Dr.  Gottheil,  is 
minister  of  the  Sinai  Congregation  in 
Chicago,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Litera- 
ture and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  editor  of  the  "  Reform  Advocate," 
and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 


American  Liberal  Congress.  He  was 
educated  in  this  country  and  then  in  Ger- 
many. He  has  been  minister  in  Balti- 
more, in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  Chicago. 
His  is  one  of  the  few  Jewish  congrega- 
tions which  hold  their  services  on  Sunday. 
In  1 896  his  name  headed  the  list  of  Presi- 
dential Electors  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Illinois.  Rabbi  Hirsch  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  public-spirited,  earnest, 
liberal,  and  very  able  man.  His  answer 
to  the  New  York  call  has  not  been  given 
at  the  time  of  our  writing. 


,D.D.,    X 


Charles  S.  Robinson 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson 
who  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on 
February  1,  was  a  man  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  loi^  and  eventful  life,  had  filled  many 
places  of  responsibility,  and  done  many 
good  things  for  which  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered. He  was  bom  in  Bennington, 
Vt.,  in  1829.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
His  pastorates  were  all  but  one  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  also  pastor  of 
the  American  Union  Church  in  Paris, 
where  his  ministry  was  singularly  success- 
ful. The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  was  erected  during  his  pastorate, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  could  not  have 
been  built  without  his  financial  aid,  which, 
we  have  been  informed,  was  far  larger 
than  the  amount  given  by  any  other  per- 
son. But  Dr.  Robinson's  chief  service  to 
the  churches  was  in  the  series  of  hymn- 
books  which  were  edited  by  him.  While 
there  are  now  other  equally  excellent  hymn- 
books,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
"  Songs  for  the  Church,"  "  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary,"  "  Laudes  Domini,"  and  "  The 
New  Laudes  Domini "  have  done  more 
than  any  other  series  of  h3ann-books  to 
develop  the  better  hymnology  which  now 
prevails  in  the  American  churches.  Dr. 
Robinson  was  a  voluminous  author  of 
sermons  and  devotional  books.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Hamilton  College,  and  LL.D.  from 
Lafayette  College.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  has  served  various  churches 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  without  salary.     He 
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was  a  tireless  worker,  and  a  man  whose 
name  and  influence  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  Phillips  Brooks  Memorial 

The  late  Phillips  Brooks  has  many 
memorials  in  Boston.  The  most  imposing 
is  the  magnificent  church  of  which  he  was 
so  long  the  rector,  but  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  love  with  which  he  is  still  regarded 
by  thousands  of  p>eople  who  have  been 
benefited  by  his  ministry.  Another  memo- 
rial in  the  shape  of  a  Workingman's  Club 
has  just  been  opened  in  South  Boston.  It 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  (Episcopal),  of  which  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Shields  is  the  rector.  This  club  is 
in  a  district  where  it  will  help  a  wide  and 
very  needy  population.  It  has  hospitality 
for  all  classes.  Every  evening  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  it  will  be  open  for  men. 
Large  liberty  will  be  allowed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  in  the  Boston  papers, 
even  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  playing  of 
games  will  be  permitted.  At  the  opening 
services  addresses  were  delivered  by  vari- 
ous prominent  Bostonians,  and  by  one 
obscure  plasterer,  but  the  latter  seems  to 
have  won  the  laurels  for  the  best  address. 
Bishop  Brooks  was  always  the  poor  man's 
friend.  Although  he  preached  in  the  most 
splendid  church  in  New  England,  and 
represented  its  social  and  intellectual 
aristocracy,  he  was  in  his  sympathy  es- 
sentially democratic.  This  the  people  re- 
alize, and  therefore  this  club  appropriately 
bears  his  name,  and  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  memorials  of  him  in  the  city  in  which 
he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  ministered. 

Bishop  Dosne's  Thirtieth  Anniversary 
The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Doane, 
D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Albany,  was  celebrated 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Albany,  with  appro- 
priate services,  ending  February  2.  Bishop 
Doane  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  served 
his  Church  with  unquestionable  zeal  and 
abiUty.  A  large  number  of  the  clergy  of 
his  own  diocese,  as  well  as  throngs  of  his 
people,  were  present  at  the  services.  The 
Bishop  has  been  a  builder  of  institutions. 
In  1870  he  founded  St  Agnes's  School 
for  Girls,  in  1877  the  Childs  Hospital, 
in  1884  St  Margaret's  House.     He  also 


founded  St  Christina's  Home  at  Sara- 
toga, and  he  has  had  much  to  do  with 
starting  and  helping  other  similar  organi- 
zations. But  he  probably  regards  the 
erection  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral  in  Al- 
bany as  his  chief  work.  This  has  been 
completed  and  paid  for  under  his  admin- 
istration. His  character  and  achievements 
as  a  bishop  were  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Enos,  of  St  Paul's  Church  in  Troy,  in  a 
sermon  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary.     Dr.  Enos  spoke  as  follows : 

If  I  were  asked  to  indicate  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Bishop  Doane's  episco- 
pacy, I  should  answer,  the  building  up  of  a 
real  diocesan  episcopacy — restoration  on  the 
lines  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  diocese  is 
the  unit,  not  only  sentimentally,  but  in  law  and 
fact  There  is  only  one  church  hereabout — 
the  Church  of  Albany,  with  its  Bishop.  Over 
against  this  idea  is  tne  popular  belief  that  the 
parish  is  the  unit  Thirty  years  ago  the  church 
was  episcopal  in  name  and  l^w  only ;  in  spirit 
it  was  parochial.  There  was  no  earthly  thin^ 
for  a  Bishop  to  do.  Once  a  year  he  was  pushed 
about  the  diocese  that  he  might  bless  children. 
The  parishes  remained  Protestant,  and  did 
not  become  Episcopal  again  until  another  revo- 
lution of  the  sun ;  the  Bishops  were  at  fault 
They  were  tangled  in  parochialism.  In  1869 
in  Albany  there  began  to  grow  up  a  real  dio- 
cesan episcopacy,  one  of  me  first  and  most 
conspicuously  successful.  Scanning  the  thirty 
years,  we  see  a  Bishop  at  the  service  of  all  the 
clergy,  with  this  grand  edifice,  a  schooL  an 
organized  Sisterhood,  a  hospital,  an  orphan- 
age, and  an  industrial  school.  When  Bishop 
Doane  rejoices,  we  rejoice  ;  when  he  grieves, 
we  grieve ;  and  we  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  to  Remain 

At  the  urgent  plea  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  recon- 
sidered his  first  decision  as  to  accepting 
the  Professorship  of  £nglish  Literature  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Balti- 
more, and  will  remain  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  church  held 
after  the  morning  service  last  Sunday  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  van  Dyke,  in 
which  he  said :  "  The  question  that  comes 
to  me  now  is  simply  a  question  of  trans- 
ferring the  heavy  administrative  work  of  a 
pastor  of  a  large  city  church  into  other 
and  more  competent  hands,  and  devoting 
myself  to  a  life  in  which  there  shall  be 
more  liberty  and  time  to  think  and  write. 
After  earnest  consideration  and  seeking 
light  from  above,  I  think  that  this  is  the 
line  along  which  I  can  do  my  best  and 
most  lasting  service  to  my  fellow-men/' 
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Thereupon  was  read  a  minute  adopted  by 
the  session,  declining  to  sever  the  relations 
of  the  pastor  and  church  without  further 
consideration,  and  pledging  the  session  to 
relieve  Dr.  van  Dyke  of  any  unnecessary 


burden  or  pressure.  Similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  congregation,  and  at 
the  afternoon  service  a  letter  was  read  by 
the  pastor  announcing  his  determination 
to  remain  with  the  church. 


Notes  and  Queries 


Note  to  Correspondents.—//  /'/  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  re- 
cetpi.  Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  conung 
will^  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  ufon  our 
Umtied  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

1 .  Do  you  think  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes 
xii.,  7,  had  in  mind  a  heaven,  or  did  he  merely 
think  that  the  soul  was  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
divine  nature  and  lose  its  individualitv  ?  2.  In 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  how  many  of  uie  books 
which  are  now  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha  were  considered  as  Scripture  ?  3. 
Were  the  four  Gospels,  or  any  one  of  them,  in 
existence  when  Paul  died?  4.  Please  give 
your  exegesis  of  Exodus  vii.,  3.  Do  you 
think,  takmg  this  passage  literally,  it  is  com- 
patible with  a  God  of  justice  and  love  ?  Might 
not  this  passage  be  merely  the  view  of  the 
writer?  5.  Was  the  event  of  which  Jesus 
speaks  in  Matthew  xxv.,  46,  fulfilled  in  that 
generation  ?  6.  Please  give  the  Greek  of  the 
original  and  definitions  of  the  words  everlast- 
ing znd  punishment.  7.  Do  you  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  or  that  it  is 
taught  in  the  Bible  ? 

Honest  Inquirer. 

1.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  position 
was  agnostic.  2.  By  the  Hebrew-speak- 
ing Jews,  all  of  our  Old  Testament  books ; 
none  of  the  Apocrjrpha.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  and  many  in  the  Christian  Church 
recognized  the  Apocrypha.  3.  Probably 
not,  but  probably  soon  after ;  that  is,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century.  4.  The  pre- 
ceding context  represents  a  divine  injunc- 
tion upon  Moses  to  make  a  demand,  which 
he  regarded  it  highly  improbable  that 
Pharaoh  would  grant.  Also,  that  Moses 
was  not  to  be-  discouraged  by  a  stiff  re- 
fusal, but  to  regard  it  as  part  of  the 
divinely  ordered  course  of  events,  and  to 
expect  ultimate  success.  Your  difficulty 
is  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  statement, 
which  does  not  take  account  of  Pharaoh's 
free  will  in  the  matter.  5.  Yes,  and  like- 
wise in  every  generation.  The  divine 
judgment,  which  the  context  pictures,  is 
not  an  event  happening  once  for  all,  but 
a  continuous  process,  always  going  on. 
6.  Kolasin  awnian  (kSKoxtiv  aldvwv),  liter- 


ally "  eternal  chastisement"  7.  Yes ; 
but  we  do  not  regard  "  eternal  "  as  here 
meaning  endless^  for  which  there  was  an- 
other Greek  word  or  words.  Eternal  pun- 
ishment means  an  experience  taking  place 
in  eternity,  rather  than  lasting  through 
eternity. 

In  your  reply  to  "A.  C.  P.,"  January  21.  you 
say:  "*Bath-CoV  literally  *daujghter  of  the 
voice,'  a  singer,  here  meanmg  Hebrew  singers 
as  a  class."  This  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  words,  but  fails  to  recognize  their  tech- 
nical meaning.  In  the  Rabbinic  books  the 
Bath-Col  is  frequentiy  referred  to  as  a  divine 
oracle.  Many  of  these  references  are  given  in 
Edersheim's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.285, 
286.  Whittier's  reference  in  the  passage  to 
which  "A.  C.  P."  referred  is  plainly  to  the 
Bath-Col  of  the  Rabbis,  which  gave  responses 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  were  given  at 
Delphi  and  Dodona — places  coupled  with  the 
Bath-Col  in  Whittier's  verse.  A  reference  to 
"  Hebrew  singers  as  a  class  "  would  be  purely 
irrelevant  to  what  the  poet  was  saying. 

H.  M.  B. 

A  note  from  "  W.  G.  H."  makes  the 
same  point,  with  a  citation  from  Oehler's 
"  Old  Testament  Theology,"  §  58.  Cor- 
rect, except  as  to  the  irrelevancy  of  our 
answer.  The  ancient  singer  or  bard 
(Latin  vates)  was  regarded  as  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy  (compare  2  Samuel 
xxiii.,  1,  with  Acts  ii.,  30,  31,  for  the  iden- 
tification of  psalmist  and  prophet),  and 
oracles  were  r^^arly  given  in  poetic 
form.  • 

1 .  Kindly  give  your  interpretation  of  1  John 
i.,  7,  **  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,"  and  Revelation  vii.,  14,  "  These 
.  .  .  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  2.  What 
is  the  si^ificance  of  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
and  the  idea  of  sacrifice  running  all  through 
the  Bible?  H. 

1 .  The  physical  element  blood  is  only 
the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  element  related  to 
the  spiritual  fact  of  sin.  The  clue  to  the 
symbolism  is  in  the  fact  that  the  blood  rep- 
resented the  vital  principle  (Leviticus  xvii., 
1 1).    The  phrases  you  quote  mean,  there* 
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fore,  that  vital  element  of  spiritual  life, 
the  sacrificial  spirit  of  love,  whose  em- 
blem is  the  life-blood  of  Jesus,  is  the 
purge  of  selfishness  and  sin.  2.  The 
primitive  idea  in  sacrifice  was  to  express 
a  covenant  of  life  between  the  worshiper 
and  his  God  (see  Psalm  50 :  5),  a  restora- 
tion of  moral  union  and  fellowship  be- 
tween them.  For  a  concise  discussion  of 
the  subject  see  "  The  Divine  Satisfaction  " 
(T.  Whittaker,  New  York,  40  cents). 

Kindly  tell  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  devil.  Jesus  spoke  often  as  if  there 
were  such  a  being,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  good  God  can  allow  sin  and 
suffering  to  continue  for  so  long  in  the  world, 
unless  there  is  some  power  of  evil  working 
against  him.  M.  £.  S. 

To  explain  the  problem  of  the  moral 
evil  in  the  world  cannot  be  done  in  a 
paragraph.  The  line  of  thought  which 
leads  out  of  mental  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject is  this  :  The  moral  world  is  still  in 
making,  not  yet  made  or  completed.  Its 
incompleteness  or  imperfection  is  the  oc- 
casion of  what  we  know  as  moral  disorder 
or  evil.  We  find  this  embodying  itself  in 
this  world  in  persons  who,  passing  to  the 
next  world,  would  there  be  evil  spirits, 
among  whom  there  would  naturally  be 
grades  of  wickedness,  down  to  the  worst. 
To  believe  that  there  is  a  personal  devil 
or  devils  is  certainly  not  irrational,  but, 
though  a  Biblical  doctrine,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  of  great  importance,  nor  does 
it  account  for  the  existence  of  sin. 

I  wish  you  to  tell  me  of  the  best  authority 
(German  preferred)  against  Biichner  and  his 
ideas,  and  to  tell  me  conclusivelv,  if  you  can, 
whether  or  not  Darwin  believea  in  a  personal 
God.  R.  H.  C 

1.  In  John  Fiske's  **  Cosmic  Philos- 
ophy," Volume  II.,  page  435,  occurs  the 
following  passage :  "  Biichner,  a  writer 
who  deserves  praise  for  his  power  of  lucid 
exposition,  but  .  .  .  has  no  scientific  repu- 
tation whatever."  This  is  followed  by  a 
critique  on  his  school  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Spencerian.  2.  Darwin  wrote  thus  : 
"  I  have  never  in  my  most  extreme  fluctu- 
ations been  inclined  to  atheism,  or  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  God."  See  this 
and  other  quotations  from  Darwin  in 
President  Schurman's  valuable  little  book, 
"  Belief  in  God."  (Scribners,  New  York) 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall's  Auto- 
biography, you  say  (January  H) ;  "Theologi- 


cally, he  is  classed  widi  diose  evangelists  who 
regard  the  Atonement  as  the  central  fact  of 
Christianity ;  but  in  some  points,  notably  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  he  inclines  to 
liberal  views."  What,  then,  is  the  central  fact 
in  Christianity?  It  seems  to  us  that  many 
eminent  religious  leaders,  who  might  well  be 
classed  among  the  *' liberaJs,"  still  "regard  the 
Atonement  as  the  central  fact  in  Christianity." 

S.  S. 

The  central  fact  in  Christianity  is  un- 
questionably represented  by  the  Gospel  as 
the  Incarnation,  the  indwelling  of  God  in 
humanity  (see  John  i.,  14,  18).  In  de- 
scribing his  mission  Jesus  specifies  now 
one  aspect  of  it,  now  another  (see  John 
ix.,  39;  Luke  xii.,  51;  Mark  x.,  45; 
Matthew  v.,  17  ;  x.,  34,  35).  These  are 
all  comprehended  in  the  central  fact  of  the 
revelation  through  his  life  of  the  char- 
acter and  way  of  God,  who  abode  in  him 
and  in  whom  he  abode. 

1.  In  reply  to  query  2  of  **  F.  T.  H."  (Janu- 
ary 21).  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  far  bet- 
ter ana  cheaper  list  than  that  named  by  you? 
It  is  "The  Reader's  Guide  to  English  His- 
tory," by  William  Francis  Allen,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  2.  If  the  next  query, 
that  of  **  W.  H.  Y.,"is  with  reference  to  one 
who  has  never  studied  Greek  at  all,  is  not  Presi- 
dent Harper  and  Dr.  Weidner's  **  Introductory 
New  Testament  Greek  Method"  one  of  the 
best  books,  if  not  the  best,  to  reconunend  ? 

A.B.J. 

2.  The  books  we  named  are  used  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a  few  books 
on  the  Decalogue.  I  desire  something  that 
is  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  and  practical. 

A. 

See  Schenck's  "  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  New  York),  and  Boardman's 
"  Ten  Commandments  "  (Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia). 

May  I  supplement  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion signed  "  St."  in  your  issue  of  January  21  ? 
Farrars  "Eternal  Hope"  (price  $1)  gives  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  everlast- 
ing punishment;  taking  in  succession,  I  be- 
lieve, every  text  in  the  Bible  supposed  to  refer 
to  this  matter.  Any  one  occupied  with  New 
Testament  study  would  probably  be  glad  to 
know  of  Professor  Huidekoper^s  book,  **  Indi- 
rect Testimony  of  History  to  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels"  (D.  G.  Francis,  New  York). 
We  hear  so  much  negative  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
books  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  really 
strong  and  scholarly  are:iunent  on  the  other 
side,  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  early 
Christian  history,  L.  F.  C, 
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rhe  Other  Side  of  the  Question 

The  question  of  reform  to-day  means 
as  much  aesthetically  as  ethically.  Per- 
haps the  relation  between  the  two  will  be 
more  generally  recognized  some  day. 
One  of  the  most  popular  reform  move- 
ments of  our  time  is  the  Consumers' 
League ;  certainly  no  reform  movement 
can  point  to  more  positive  results. 
The  question  is  forced  into  the  minds  of 
some  people  whether  a  protective  league 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  will  Yiot 
become  necessary.  It  is  a  question  some- 
times whether  the  employer  should  not  be 
given  equal  benefit  with  the  employee. 
The  woman  of  to-day  is  no  longer  free  to 
suit  her  own  convenience  in  the  matter  of 
shopping,  because  she  must  consider  the 
many  people  affected  by  her  act  of  buy- 
ing. It  must  be  under  a  roof  that  shelters 
proper  sanitary  conditions ;  time  and  wage 
relations  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed must  be  known.  Shopping  must 
be  done  at  a  time  that  will  insure  the 
possibility  of  the  clerk,  entr>-  clerk,  cashier, 
shipping  clerk,  deliver>'  clerk,  and  driver 
of  the  wagon  and  the  horse  that  draws  it, 
all  having  accomplished  their  day*s  work 
under  the  approved  time-limit. 

Every  employer  is  dependent  on  the 
kind  of  service  given  by  his  employees 
when  they  are  un watched  ;  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  which  exacts  the  same 
degree  of  service  from  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter  that  is  demanded  from  the  em- 
ployer in  the  interests  of  the  clerk,  is 
serving  well  its  day  and  generation. 
Every  woman  who  enters  a  store  to  trans- 
act business  can  testify  to  the  loss  of 
time,  often  the  discourtesy,  she  must  en- 
dure at  the  hands  of  the  clerk  in  whose 
interests  she  has  expended  hours  of  time 
and  money.  She  sees  the  delivery  clerk 
litter  the  street  in  front  of  her  home  by 
throwing  packing  material  from  his  wagon ; 
she  finds  herself  sadly  inconvenienced 
because  the  clerk  has  been  careless  in 
taking  her  address,  and  a  letter  or  a  second 
journey  to  rectify  this  carelessness  results. 
She  bears  it  all,  or  tries  a  new  store  with 
the  hope  of  better  service,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  complaint  and  using  the  sarae  moral 


force  to  bring  the  employee  up  to  a  realiz- 
ing senSe  of  his  or  her  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  employer  that  has  been  used 
to  bring,  coerce,  or  compel  the  employer 
to  deal  justly  with  the  employee.  A  wo- 
man who  has  given  her  life  to  the  service 
of  wage-earning  women  recently  said : 
"  Blank  and  Blank,  without  doubt,  do 
more  for  their  clerks  than  any  firm  in 
New  York,  but  I  would  rather  deal  any- 
where in  New  York  than  in  that  store ; 
the  clerks,  especially  the  girls,  are  so 
impudent,  waste  my  time  so."  Was  this 
fair  to  Blank  and  Blank,  whose  ability  to 
do  business  depends  on  the  ability  of  their 
salespeople  to  secure  and  hold  custom  ? 
Reform,  to  be  in  truth  reform,  can  never 
be  successful  if  confined  to  a  class,  if  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  a  class.  If  we 
demand  fair  wages  and  conditions  for  the 
employee,  let  us  demand  honest,  keen, 
polite  service  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  compel  it  by  complaint  when 
necessary. 

One  Result  of  Expansion 

Every  careful  housekeeper  is  more  or 
less  distressed  over  the  food  that  cannot 
be  used  in  her  own  family.  There  are 
always  small  quantities  of  different  foods 
that  she  finds  it  most  difficult  to  use,  and 
yet  too  good  to  be  wasted.  If  near  at 
hand  there  is  a  family  that  will  send  after 
this  broken  food,  a  family  that  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  giving,  then  the  problem  is 
solved,  otherwise  not.  The  proposition 
has  been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  New  York  that  the 
city  gather  and  distribute  the  waste  food ; 
providing  cans  for  the  different  kinds  of 
foods  collected  by  the  city's  carts,  and  de- 
livering it  at  relief  stations  where  it  will  be 
examined,  and  given  away  or  sold,  as 
seems  wisest.  This  scheme  is  not  new, 
except  as  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  city 
authorities  do  the  work.  It  was  proposed 
and  carried  out  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  under  General  Booth  in 
England  ;  but  long  before  it  was  proposed 
by  General  Booth  it  had  been  a  success  in 
what  is  called  the  Hill  section  in  Brooklyn. 

A  woman,  impressed  by  the  number  of 
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people  who  applied  for  food  and  assistance 
in  her  neighborhood,  conceived  the  idea 
of  starting  a  wood-jrard  in  the  yard  of  a 
vacant  house  near  by.  The  men  who  asked 
for  food  were  to  be  sent  to  this  place,  where, 
for  cutting  or  sawing  or  bundling  a  given 
quantity  of  wood,  they  were  to  receive 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  meal  or  a 
night's  lodging.  Every  housekeeper  on 
two  squares  was  personally  visited,  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  pledged  to  pay 
five  or  ten  cents  per  week,  to  buy  all  the 
wood  she  used  from  the  yard,  and  to  secure 
other  buyers  for  the  product  it  produced, 
but  always  in  the  neighborhood,  where  a 
wheelbarrow  could  serve  for  delivery.  She 
was  also  pledged  not  to  give  at  the  door. 
Those  who  wished  could  donate  money 
for  lodging-house  tickets,  which  were  given 
in  exchange  for  work.  In  a  short  time  it 
was  found  that  skilled  workmen  applied 
(or  work  at  the  wood-yard ;  this  resulted 
in  opening  an  information  bureau.  House- 
keepers who  wanted  rugs  shaken,  windows 
cleaned,  walks  swept,  chairs  seated,  fur- 
niture polished,  errands  done,  sent  word 
to  the  wood-yard,  and,  when  possible,  the 
kind  of  service  needed  was  provided.  At 
a  meeting  called  to  report  on  the  work,  the 
originator  made  a  proposal.  The  house- 
keepers were  to  gather  such  food  as  they 
could  not  use  in  their  own  families,  in 
separate  dishes — that  is,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  bread  were  to  be  kept  separately,  also 
the  coffee  and  tea  grounds.  This  food 
would  be  collected  each  morning.  A  cook 
was  to  be  engaged  who  could  prepare  this 
food  in  good  soups,  stews,  sandwiches,  and 
make  over  tea  and  coffee — that  is,  tea  and 
coffee  from  grounds  that  had  been  used. 
The  men  y>ho  worked  in  the  wood-yard 
were  to  receive  this  food  in  return  for 
their  work.  A  few  poor  families,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  contributors,  were 
allowed  to  purchase  the  food,  in  its  broken 
condition  if  so  preferred.  The  next  step 
was  to  take  the  names  of  women  and  girls 
who  wanted  work,  thus  meeting  another 
community  need.  A  workroom  for  women 
was  opened,  more  to  provide  a  place  to 
keep  young  girls  off  the  street  than  for 
any  other  reason.  Here  cast-off  clothes 
were  mended  and  sold  to  the  workers,  men 
and  women.  A  laundry  was  opened  to 
provide  instruction ;  girls  and  women  were 
taught  to  sew  by  the  contributors.  There 
w^  QQ  organization  for  three  or  four  years. 


The  originator  conducted  the  work,  an'd  di- 
rected it,  with  volunteer  assistance.  It  was 
a  success  so  long  as  it  met  the  needs  of 
the  community  as  they  were  revealed. 

In  an  evil  day  this  neighborhood  work 
became  an  organization,  with  committees 
to  develop  recreative  and  educational  de- 
partments along  well-known  lines.  A  big 
house  was  hired,  and  the  energies  that 
had  been  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
people  out  of  work,  who  asked  for  the  op- 
portunity to  work  or  to  learn  how  to  work, 
were  now  largely  diverted  to  raising  money 
to  carry  on  work  that  was  being  done 
by  other  organizations. 

The  plan  of  utilizing  the  wastes — waste 
time,  waste  food,  waste  effort — to  make 
the  small  community  fill  all  its  own 
needs,  is  one  that  recommends  itself  to 
every  thoughtful  person.  Such  a  scheme 
keeps  a  family  together,  for  the  chances 
for  its  existence  are  near  home.  Its  claims 
are  brought  to  its  immediate  neighbors, 
and  the  result  must  be  to  bring  the  com- 
munity life  nearer  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian living.  The  needs  of  the  tenement- 
house  neighborhoods  became  known  to 
those  who  have  the  intelligence  to  consider 
them.  The  schools  and  what  they  did  for 
the  children  were  forced  on  the  attention 
of  those  who  knew  there  were  schools,  but 
no  more.  The  attitude  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple toward  local  politics  and  politicians 
was  discovered.  The  workers  learned  the 
name  of  the  alderman  of  the  ward,  and 
how  to  approach  him,  and,  what  was  quite 
as  important,  what  his  duties  were.  How 
liquor  licenses  were  secured  and  who  got 
them;  when  contagious  diseases  existed 
and  where,  and  how  the  Health  Board 
performed  its  duties,  became  a  part  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  community.  Alas  for 
human  nature  1  it  ceased  to  exist,  this  com- 
mon-sense organization,  and  the  commu- 
nity, with  its  center  of  interest,  wandered 
into  many  fields,  and  sighed  for  the  day 
when  it  worked  together  for  its  own  neigh- 
bors' and  neighborhood's  betterment. 


National  Congress  of  Mothers 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  Feb- 
ruary 14  to  17,  inclusive.  The  speak- 
ers are  Mrs.  Mary  Mumford,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr. 
Josiah  Stronc^,  Dr.  ^^lliam  H.  Tolman, 
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and  others  prominent  in  educational  work.    Washington   Loan   and  Trust  Building, 
The  office  of   the   Congress   is  in   the    Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Remarkable  Supper 
By  Helen  Standish  Perkins 

Little  Theophilus  Theodore  Brown 

Has  a  marvelous  appetite. 
You'll  believe  it,  I  know,  when  you  hear 
me  relate 
What  he  ate  for  his  supper  last  night. 
For  first  he  devoured  a  frisky  baa-lamb, 

Then  followed  a  sweet  pussy-cat, 
Then  a  camel  or  two — did  you  ever  once 
hear 
Of  anything  equal  to  that  ? 
A  mooley-cow  next,  with  her  horns  and  her 
hoofs, 
Hurried  down  the  same  little  red  lane. 
And  how  there  was  room  for  a  long-necked 
giraffe 
Is  something  I  cannot  explain. 
Then  a  fat  little  pig  Qike  Theo  hhnself) 

As  quickly  did  vanish  from  sight, 
To  make  room  for  a  lion,  and  tigers  and 
bears. 
Disposed  of  before  they  could  bite. 
To  fill  in  the  chinks  there  were  horses  and 
goats, 
And  elephants  one,  two,  and  three. 
Now  tell  me,  I  pray,  can  you  eat  at  one 
meal 
Such  a  regular  menagerie  ? 

The  New  Parlor-Maid 
By  L.  E.  Chittenden 

"  I'll  wait  on  the  door,  grandmother," 
said  Elinor,  for  Mary,  the  neat  little  serv- 
ant who  usually  did  that,  was  away  on  a 
vacation.  So  grandmother  went  upstairs 
after  luncheon,  as  usual,  to  take  her  nap. 
Elinor  hunted  for  a  white  cap  like  Mary's, 
but,  as  she  could  not  find  it,  she  put  on  a 
bright  red  sweeping-cap  instead.  Then 
she  got  a  very  large  japanned  tray  from 
the  pantry  for  the  cards,  for  she  could  not 
find  the  small  silver  one  that  Mary  used. 

She  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  hall,  and  finally  her  head 
went  down  on  the  rug.  Just  as  she  was 
drowsily  forgetting  some  things  and  re- 
membering others,  there  came  a  knock  on 


the  old-fashioned  blind  door.  The  inside 
doors  were  open,  fortunately,  and  Elinor 
sprang  up  in  haste  and  tried  hard  to  open 
the  blinds,  but  they  were  too  much  for 
her  to  manage.  So  she  opened  the  slats 
to  see  who  it  was,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  it  was  her  friend  the  minister, 
who  looked  smilingly  in  at  her. 

"  Can  you  climb  in  the  parlor  window  ?" 
she  asked. 

The  minister  looked  at  it  a  moment; 
then,  putting  his  hands  on  the  sill,  he 
vaulted  lightly  in,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  very  small  parlor-maid  with  a  red  cap 
much  on  one  side,  and  bearing  an  enor- 
mous tray,  which  suggested  tea  much  more 
than  cards.  However,  after  explanations, 
Elinor  disappeared  to  get  her  grand- 
mother. She  came  in  again  without  her 
tray  and  cap,  and  sat  close  beside  the 
minister,  and  serenely  ate  the  caramels  he 
brought  her,  which  was  not  usual  for  a 
parlor-maid  to  do ;  but  then  she  was  not 
a  usual  parlor-maid,  you  see  ;  and  grand- 
mother did  not  know  how  the  minister 
got  in. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Mail-Bag 

Perhaps  she  was  of  an  investigating  turn 
of  mind ;  if  so,  she  should  have  observed 
more  closely.  This*cat  lived  in  a  drug- 
store that  was  at  the  same  time  a  sub- 
station of  the  post-office.  The  mail-pouch 
in  which  the  letters  were  sent  to  the  main 
office  was  fastened  to  the  open  end  of  a 
chute  that  ran  through  the  floor  into  the 
basement.  Puss  had  doubtless  watched 
the  letters  and  small  parcels  and  postal 
cards  slipping  merrily  down  the  chute,  and 
she  may  have  decided  that  it  was  a  tobog- 
gan slide  intended  for  amusement;  she 
should  have  observed  that  the  things  that 
so  merrily  ran  down  the  chute  did  not 
come  back  again.     Puss  disappeared. 

The  men  at  the  main  office  opened  a 
mail-bag,  when  out  jumped  a  cat,  without 
address  or  postage-stamp — a  clear  violation 
of  the  law.  The  postal  clerks  were  fright- 
ened at  first     Then  they  looked  at  the 
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bag,  saw  the  mark  which  told  where  it 
came  from,  and  at  once  called  up  the  sub- 
station, where  an  equally  excited  group  of 
clerks  were  hunting  for  a  much-loved  cat 
The  mystery  was  solved  and  a  boy  care- 
fully carried  the  cat,  who  stole  a  ride  in 
the  Government  mail-bag,  to  its  home. 

Two  Guardians 
Two  small  dogs  were  left  in  charge  of 
fifteen  work-horses  in  New  York.  One 
night  recently  the  policeman  on  the  beat 
heard  the  two  dogs  barking  loudly,  and  in  a 
tone  which  said  very  plainly  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  policeman  stopped  in 
front  of  the  stable  and  listened,  and  spoke 
to  the  dogs,  who  answered  with  all  their 
might,  saying  as  plainly  as  they  could, "  We 
need  help."  The  policeman  thought  he 
smelled  fire.  He  scrambled  up  the  side 
of  the  building  until  he  could  look  in  the 
window  far  from  the  ground.  Yes,  there 
was  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke  spreading 
through  the  stable.  The  policeman  ran 
to  the  fire-alarm  box,  and  then  back  to 
the  stable,  knocking  for  help  with  his  club 
on  the  sidewalk.  Two  men  came  to  help 
him.  They  burst  in  the  stable  door  and 
began  taking  out  the  horses,  the  little 
dogs  barking  and  running  back  and  forth, 
giving  every  encouragement  to  the  horses, 
who  are  always  difficult  to  manage  in  a 
fire.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  watchful, 
helpful  little  dog^,  the  horses  might  have 
been  burned  up. 

A  Pet  Deer 
A  story  comes  from  the  North  Woods 
of  a  pet  deer  who  wandered  to  a  little 
farm-house  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  when 
it  was  a  tiny  fawn.  A  bell  was  tied  on 
its  neck ;  after  it  had  learned  to  depend 
on  its  friends  for  food  and  companion- 
ship, it  was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  woods.  In  the  woods  was  a  camp  in 
which  lived  a  family.  The  deer  made 
friends  with  this  family,  and  visited  them 
frequently.  One  very  cold  day,  when  all 
thought  of  going  out-of-doors  was  given 
up,  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  was  heard,  and 
there,  with  the  cows,  standing  in  the  sun 
in  the  shelter  of  the  bam,  was  the  deer. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  she  trotted 
toward  it  to  meet  her  friends,  who  could 
not  resist  her  loveliness.  She  was  fondled 
and  petted  and  fed.  Suddenly  she  sprang 
to  the  top  of  a  low  shed,  and  from  there 


to  the  roof,  along  which  she  walked  to  the 
front,  standing  against  the  sky  looking  out 
on  a  snowy  world.  A  boy,  to  startle  her, 
climbed  up  to  the  roof,  when  she  sprang 
from  there  to  the  ground.  This  evidently 
was  fim  for  her.  That  night,  when  the 
family  had  gone  to  bed,  there  was  the 
tinkle  of  a  bell,  followed  by  the  sharp 
patter  of  hoofs  on  the  roof,  and  then  the 
sound  of  some  one  on  the  snow  and  crust 
The  deer  was  enjoying  herself  by  jump- 
ing from  the  roof  in  the  moonlight  All 
night  at  intervals  the  deer  took  this  exer- 
cise, whether  for  fun  or  to  keep  warm  the 
family  could  not  decide. 

It  was  decided  in  the  morning  not  to 
pet  the  deer  any  more ;  she  must  be  dis- 
couraged from  such  nightly  visits.  But 
she  is  a  friend  who  stays ;  she  does  not 
resent  being  driven  away,  but  comes  back 
determined  to  love  and  be  loved. 

She  still  takes  exercise  from  the  roof, 
and  her  bell  many  times  in  the  night  tells 
the  family  where  she  is. 

A  Little  Protector 

He  was  a  tiny  spaniel  lying  on  a  piece 
of  carpet  in  the  kitchen  of  a  big  apart- 
ment-house. He  was  wakened  because 
he  could  not  breathe  easily.  He  sniffed 
about,  decided  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  ran  barking  into  the  bedroom  where 
his  master  was  asleep,  and  barked  and 
pulled  at  the  bedclothes  until  his  master 
woke  up.  As  soon  as  the  master  was 
awake  he  knew  there  was  a  fire  in  the  house 
and  that  the  people  might  be  burned.  He 
wakened  all  and  helped  get  everybody 
out  on  the  street  The  little  dog  helped 
with  all  his  might,  barking  and  barking 
through  the  halls,  close  at  his  master's 
heels.  Everybody  got  to  the  street  in 
safety,  and  the  firemen  worked  hard  and 
saved  most  of  the  furniture.  Was  not 
that  a  brave,  wise  dog  ? 

The  Quail  and  the  Crocodile 
By  £.  Louiae  LiddeU 

Quoth  the  Quail  to  the  Crocodile,  years 

ago, 
"  Let  us  fly  to  the  banks  of  the  Hoang- 

Ho.*' 
Thus  the  Crocodile  answered  the  foolish 

Quail : 
"  Twould  be  very  much  better  for  us  tp 

sail" 
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Th.F.M.fn«no     The  campaign    against 

Agumaldo  s  forces  in  the 
island  of  Luzon  was  carried  on  last  week 
with  energy,  vigor,  and  entire  success. 
Our  losses  were  extremely  small,  while  the 
insurgents  were  driven  back,  wherever 
they  attempted  resistance,  with  serious 
loss  and  with  little  difficulty.  The  rout 
of  the  insurgients  in  the  first  battle  close 
about  Manila,  described  in  these  columns 
last  week,  was  followed  by  an  advance  of 
our  troops  to  capture  the  sources  of  water- 
supply — an  important  object  and  one  ac- 
complished after  a  few  skirmishes  with 
very  slight  fatality  on  our  side.  Imme- 
diately after,  our  lines  were  extended 
northward,  and  on  Friday  an  attack  was 
made  on  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops 
which  made  a  stand  at  Caloocan,  a  town 
four  or  five  miles  directly  north  of  Manila, 
and  not  far  from  the  coast  The  attack 
by  the  troops  was  made  simultaneously 
with  a  bombardment  from  our  ships  off 
the  coast ;  and  the  insurgents,  who  num- 
bered several  thousands,  including  many 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  earlier  en- 
gagements, were  driven  back  with  much 
loss.  The  United  States  troops  lost  only 
four  killed  and  about  forty-five  wounded. 
General  Otis  after  this  fight  cabled  a 
statement  that  it  was  the  belief  of  old 
residents  that  Aguinaldo  would  be  unable 
to  gather  in  the  future  any  considerable 
force;  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
there  will  be  hereafter  nothing  that  could 
fairly  be  called  a  battle  between  the  op- 
posing forces,  although  undoubtedly  the 
insurgents  will  maintain  a  guerrilla  warfare 
for  some  time  to  come.  Caloocan  is  near 
the  important  town  of  Malabon,  which  is 
on  an  island  to  the  west;  this  town  is 
very  probably  by  this  time  occupied  by 
our  troops,  and  from  Caloocan  they  will 
also  undoubtedly  advance  to  Malalos, 
where  Aguinaldo's  so-called  Congress  and 


Government  are  supposed  to  be.  On 
Tuesday  morning  cable  despatches  from 
General  Otis  brought  the  news  that  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Miller  had  captured  the  city  of  Iloilo,  the 
chief  place  on  Pan  ay  Island,  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday.  The  despatches  state 
that  the  American  forces  suffered  abso- 
lutely no  loss  or  injury,  and  that  the  in- 
surgents offered  only  slight  resistance 
and  therefore  met  with  little  loss.  The 
insurgents  set  fire  to  the  native  portion  of 
the  town,  but  little  loss  to  the  property  of 
the  foreign  residents  occurred. 


--_-  ,    Commissary-General  Eagan 

^  8cnt«^''  ^^  /^""^^  e">l^  ^y  court 

martial  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
was  sentenced  to  dismissal  from  the  serv- 
ice. We  believe  that  a  court  martial  has 
no  authority  to  recommend  to  mercy ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  recommendations  to 
mercy  were  presented  to  the  President  l^y 
individual  members  of  the  court,  and  the 
sentence  has  been  materially  modified  by 
the  President.  His  statement  of  his  con- 
clusion is  as  follows  : 

The  proceeding,  findings,  and  sentence  in 
the  case  of  Brigadier-General  Charles  P. 
Eag:an,  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
United  States  Army,  are  therefore  approved. 
In  view,  however,  of  his  gallant  conduct  in 
battle,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  which 
merited  and  has  received  the  warm  commen- 
dation of  his  superiors,  and  of  his  long  and 
honorable  record  of  service,  extending  over  a 
period  surpassing  in  duration  that  usually 
allotted  to  a  generation ;  having  regard,  also, 
to  the  mitigating  circumstances  which  were 
developed  during  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  in 
deference  to  the  recommendation  to  clemency 
submitted  in  his  behalf,  the  sentence  imposed 
by  the  court  is  commuted  to  suspension  from 
rank  and  duty  for  six  years. 

We  understand  the  effect  of  this  sentence 
to  be  that  General  Eagan  will  be  relieved 
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of  all  duty  for  the  next  six  years,  and  will 
continue  to  receive  full  salary,  though  not 
the  allowances  for  rations,  etc.,  which  he 
would  have  receiNfed  if  he  were  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  also 
prevented  by  the  suspension  from  wear- 
ing the  uniform  or  otherwise  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  honors  of  the  military  serv- 
ice. We  shall  not  follow  the  President 
into  the  past  histor>'  of  Commissary-Gen- 
eral Eagan,  though,  if  we  were  to  do  so. 
we  think  the  President's  reference  to  "  his 
long  and  honorable  record  of  service  " 
would  have  to  be  materially  modified. 
We  do  not  understand  what  are  **  the  miti- 
gating circumstances  which  developed 
during  the  trial  of  the  case."  It  is  certain 
that  the  plea  of  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
passion  interposed  on  his  behalf  is  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  of  previous  utterances 
written  in  cold  blood,  and  scarcely  less 
vituperative  and  bitter  than  his  carefully 
written  testimony  read  before  the  Inves- 
tigating Commission.  It  seems  to  us, 
and  from  our  exchanges  we  judge  that  it 
seems  to  the  country  generally,  that  the 
sentence  inflicted  by  the  President  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  offense  com- 
mitted. To  give  a  General  high  in  com- 
mand, who  has  been  guilty  of  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
six  years*  vacation  with  full  pay  can 
hardly  be  accounted  a  very  severe  penalty, 
even  if  it  is  accompanied  with  temporary 
degradation  from  his  rank.  The  Presi- 
dent's sentence  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  public  reprimand.  It  involves 
also  a  certain  injustice,  since  the  duties 
of  the  Commissary-General  must  now  be 
performed  by  his  immediate  subordinate, 
who  cannot  receive  a  salary  adequate  for 
the  service  rendered,  because  the  salary 
is  being  paid  to  the  man  who  has  been 
suspended  from  office. 


® 


The  War  Commission's 
Report 


The  War   Commis- 


sion appointed  by 
the  President  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  the  camps  and 
the  conduct  of  the  War  Department  has 
presented  its  report.  The  Commission 
finds  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  dishonest  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  War  Department ; 
that  the  law  preventing  the  service  of 
retired  war  officers  is  unwise  ;  that  reform 


of  routine  matters  in  the  Department  is 
necessary ;  that  the  War  Department  met 
the  emergency  "  with  earnest  energy/'  so 
that  the  results  **  will  remain  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history ;"  that  divided  authority 
and  responsibility  in  the  War  Department 
has  produced  friction  ;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  select  his  Generat 
in-Chief  as  he  does  his  Secretary  of  W^ar. 
Taking  up  the    sub-departments  having 
charge  of  subsistence,  transportation,  and 
medical  aid,  the  Commission  finds,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  all    the   departments 
were  unprepared  for  the  emergency  ;  this 
is  adduced  as  an  excuse  rather  than  as  a 
criticism,  but  the  public  will  naturally  con- 
trast the  War  Department  with  the  Na\-y 
Department  in  this  respect,  and  ask  why 
the   one  could  not   have  made    anterior 
preparation  as  well  as  the  other.     Some 
slight  criticism  is  made  because    of  the 
notorious  lack  of  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, medical  supplies,  and  boats  for  land- 
ing in  Cuba,  absence  of  ambulances,  and 
failure  of  sufficient  food  at  certain  crises ; 
but  throughout  the  report  these  things  are 
minimized,  and  always  spoken  of  as  wholly 
or  nearly  unavoidable.     Thus  it  is  asserted 
that   the   "  legal "    rations    and    supplies 
were  provided,  usually  with  commendable 
promptitude,  while   nothing  whatever  is 
said  as  to  the  lack  of  intelligence  shown 
in  providing  troops  in  tropical  countries 
with  precisely  the  same  rations  and  uni- 
forms which  would  be  issued  to  them  if 
they  were  sent  on  an  Alaskan  campaign. 
The  Commission  positively  asserts,  in  the 
face  of  the  testimony  of  threescore  or  more 
army  officers,  that  the  beef  served  to  the 
army  was  free  from  chemicals  and  was 
wholesome,    admitting   only   that   it   was 
unpalatable.     A  direct  charge  is  brought 
against  General  Miles  by  the  Commission 
on  the  ground  that  while  he  had,  as  Dr. 
Daly's  testimony  shows,  some  information 
in  his  possession  in  August  that  the  beef 
was  bad,  he  did  not  make  formal  charges 
to  the  W'ar  Department.     This  is  a  matter 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  fully  explained 
by  General  Miles  in  his  testimony  before 
the  new  Commission.     One  of  the  most 
satisfactory   parts   of  the   report  is  that 
dealing  with  the  medical  department,  as 
it  contains  not  a  few  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  department,  recommendations 
which  are  at  least  worth  careful  considera- 
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tion.  As  to  the  camps,  of  the  worst, 
Camp  Alger,  it  is  simply  said  that  it  was 
"  undesirable,"  and  "  was  not  abandoned 
too  soon  " — a  euphemistical  way  of  saying 
that  it  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
after  every  one  outside  the  War  Depart- 
ment knew  that  it  was  deadly  in  the 
extreme.  The  other  camps  are  very 
highly  praised,  with  the  exception  that  it 
is  admitted  that  the  water-supply  at  Chicka- 
mauga  was  bad,  that  the  camp  was  over- 
crowded, and  that  in  other  re^>ects  it  was 
unsatisfactory;  while  all  the  failures  of 
Camp  Wikoff  are  charged  to  the  fact  tnat 
it  was  occupied  too  soon.  For  the  mili- 
tary campaigns  in  Cuba  there  is  nothing 
but  praise. 


The  New  CommiMion 


It  is  certain  that  the 
country  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  investigation  had  by 
the  Commission,  or  with  the  findings  just 
siunmarized,  as  at  all  conclusive  on  the 
subject  matters  referred  to  it.  The 
Commission  was  without  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  and  it 
must  be  added  that  the  conduct  of  its 
investigations,  as  reported  by  the  daily 
press,  were  not  such  as  to  create  a  public 
impression  that  it  was  earnestly  endeav- 
oring to  get  at  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  no  matter  who  suffered  as  a  result. 
Certainly  clues  were  put  into  its  hands, 
even  by  the  unexpected  testimony  offered 
to  it,  which  were  not  followed  up,  and 
witnesses  of  known  character  and  public 
repute  who  in  the  press  had  borne  their 
testimony  to  what  they  had  seen,  and 
owing  to  whose  testimony  the  Commission 
was  itself  called  into  existence,  were  not 
even  summoned  before  it  to  give  evidence. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  the  President 
himself,  whether  pleased  or  not  with  the 
findings  of  the  Commission,  realizes  the 
fact  that  those  findings  will  not  be  accept- 
ed as  conclusive  by  the  general  public. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
does  not  accept  them  as  conclusive  himself. 
At  all  events,  he  has  appointed  a  Military 
Commission  to  iavestigate  the  charges  made 
by  Major-General  Miles  respecting  the  beef 
furnished  to  the  American  soldiers.  This 
Commission  is  instructed  specifically  to 
investigate  "  certain  allegations  of  the 
Major-General  commanding  the  army  in 
respect  to  the  imfitness  for  issue  of  certain 


articles  of  food  furnished  by  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  to  the  troops  in  the  field 
during  the  recent  operations  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico."  Of  the  members  of  the  new 
Commission  Major-General  Wade  and  Col- 
onel Gillespie  were  members,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Davis  was  the  Judge  Advocate,  of  the 
Eagan  court  martial.  General  Wade  was 
President  of  the  Cuban  Evacuation  Com- 
mission ;  Colonel  Gillespie  has  for  some 
time  been  in  charge  of  important  river 
and  harbor  works  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  Brigadier-General  Davis  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  military  department 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  B.  Davis  is  professor  of  law 
at  West  Point.  The  suspicion  that  the  court 
of  inquiry  would  be  appointed  simply  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  conduct  of 
General  Miles  in  making  his  charges  proves 
to  be  unfounded.  The  whole  subject 
matter  of  those  charges  is  brought  before 
this  tribunal  for  investigation,  and  the 
character  of  the  men  appointed  gives 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  much  more  radical  and  thor- 
ough than  that  afforded  by  the  previous 
civil  commission. 


The  country  as  well 

''~''"c JdUion"""'"  as   Congress  is   in- 

debted  to  the  frank- 
ness and  forcefulness  of  the  speech  made 
by  Chairman  Cannon,  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  last  week  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  need  not  here 
repeat  his  figures  in  detail.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  reports  a  probable  deficiency 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  $159,000,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  $20,000,000  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Treaty.  Mr.  Cannon  said  that  he 
believed  in  the  regeneration  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal ;  but  he  added,  "  I  am 
not  willing  to  enter  upon  either  of  these 
vast  enterprises  until  we  have  given  them 
full  and  proper  consideration,  and  until  we 
have  provided  the  revenue  to  meet  these 
expenditures.  I  insist  that  there  shall  go 
hand  in  hand  with  legislation  for  these 
projects  the  legislation  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  revenues  to  meet  their  cost." 
Mr.  Cannon's  statements  seem  to  have 
aroused  no  little  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  policy  it  is  to  spend  money 
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first  and  see  where  it  is  to  come  from 
afterward.  Bqt  he  stood  his  ground,  re- 
plying to  the  questions  with  which  he  was 
deluged  with  such  readiness  as  to  show  that 
he  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  facts  and 
figures  in  the  case,  and  also  sufficiently 
conservative  as  to  financial  matters  not  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  enormous 
future  expenditures  without  first  consider- 
ing what  those  expenditures  would  be  and 
how  they  could  be  provided  for.  He 
wisely  refused  to  credit  the  Treasury  with 
any  income  from  either  Cuba  or  the  Phil- 
ippines. To  anticipate  any  such  revenue 
would  be  not  only  to  count  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,  but  almost  before 
the  eggs  are  laid.  It  is  well  for  the  coun- 
try to  know  that  our  new  policy,  with  what 
seem  to  us  the  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  that  policy  imposes,  will  be 
an  expensive  one,  and  we  are  glad  that 
some  one  in  Congress  has  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  has  compelled  the 
country  to  count  the  cost  of  the  future  be- 
fore new  financial  obligations  are  assumed. 
Let  us  add,  that  we  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, that  Mr.  Cannon's  figures  do  not  in 
the  least  modify  our  judgment  that  we  were 
bound  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
we  have  assumed  both  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  in  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
and  that  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  build  out 
of  our  own  National  resources  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  to  be  owned,  if  not  operated, 
by  the  National  Government ;  but  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other  without  foreseeing  what  the  foreign 
policy  in  the  one  case  and  the  commercial 
policy  in  the  other  will  require  of  us. 


Two  correspondents,  one 

^Vuu'cXV"    of  them  a  newspaper  edi- 

tor  m  Pennsylvania,  and 
another  connected  with  a  well-known  and 
responsible  architectural  firm,  write  to  us 
complaining  of  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Capitol  Commission  in  our 
presentation  of  pictures  of  the  old  and 
new  Capitols  at  Harrisburg  in  The  Outlook 
for  February  4.  Both  these  correspond- 
ents kindly  send  us  illustrations  of  the 
new  Capitol  in  its  completed  form,  as 
proposed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Ives  Cobb.  We  are  glad  in  this  way  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
matter  again,  as  the  information  sent  by 


our  correspondents  not  only  fails  to  alter 
our  opinion,  but  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  the  achievements  of  the  Capitol  Com- 
mission (which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Quay  administration  in  Pennsylvania)  are 
a  patent  disgrace  to  the  State.  What  has 
been  said  in  The  Outlook,  and  what  is 
here  said,  is  intended  in  no  wise  to  reflect 
upon  the  architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  is  a 
respected  and  gifted  member  of  his  pro- 
fession, although  his  connection  with  this 
scandal  has' subjected  him  to  severe  criti- 
cism from  his  fellow-architects.  His  de- 
sign, as  it  lies  before  us,  is  a  dignified  and 
creditable  one.  If  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania decided  to  erect  it,  and  built  it  with 
proper  economy  and  despatch,  it  might  be 
a  verv  desirable  building  for  the  State  to 
possess ;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  Capitol  Commission  was  created  by 
a  law  which  gave  it  definite  powers  and  a 
definite  sum  of  money  to  expend.  For 
$550,000  it  was  to  produce  a  complete 
building  to  house  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature. Its  powers  and  authority  were 
not  only  determined  by  the  law,  but  were 
later  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  In  spite  of  all  these  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  a  creditable 
building  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  Com- 
mission has  presented  to  the  State  as  the 
fruit  of  its  labors  the  extraordinary  pile  of 
bricks  and  mortar  which  we  have  already 
pictorially  shown  our  readers.  It  is  no 
excuse  now  for  the  Commission  to  say  that 
the  appropriation  was  too  small,  or  to  pre- 
sent a  handsome  design  which,  they  aver, 
can  be  completed  for  the  expenditure  of 
two  or  three  millions  more.  The  very 
fact  that  they  present  such  an  excuse  and 
ask  for  such  additional  appropriations  is 
the  warrant  for  condemning  machine  meth- 
ods in  politics.  An  industrial  corporation 
which  proposed  to  build  a  large  factory  and 
appointed  an  executive  committee  from 
among  its  directors,  with  a  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  expended,  and  re- 
ceived from  this '  executive  committee  a 
half-finished  and  intolerable  structure, 
with  the  statement  that  if  they  get  three 
times  the  sum  originally  set  aside  they 
can  produce  something  creditable,  would 
discharge  its  committee  in  short  order. 
The  simple  laws  of  honest  business  should 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
State ;  and  deeds,  or  misdeeds,  that  make 
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a  man  dishonorable  in  private  life  make  urally  draws  a  sharp,  distinct  line  between 

him  at  least  as  dishonorable  in  his  public  the  old  style  of  corporations  organized  to 

capacity.  increase  production  and  lower  prices,  and 

^  this  new  style  of  corporation  organized  to 

.  decrease  production  and  keep  prices  above 

Tr.d«  combtDation*    J**®  effecting  Of  com-  ^^^  competitive  level.     In  the  public  con- 

binations,  which  set  in  troversy  now  going  on    it   is  a   striking 

so  vigorously  when    hard  times  made   it  f^^.^  jj^at,  while  the  capitalist  organs  on 

impossible  for  competing  manufacturers  ^^^^  ^^^  ^and  welcome  these  combinations 

to  keep  up  old  prices,  continues  to  be  the  because   they  increase   the   dividends  of 

most  striking  feature  of  the   industrial  capitalists.and  socialist  organson  the  other 

situation.    The  "Financial  Chronicle,    in  y^^^^  welcome  them  because  they  promise 

Its  "Retrospectof  1898,"  publishes  a  list  the   nearer   advent  of    State   monopoly, 

of  the  combmations  that  came  into  promi-  ^g^,    ^„  p^      ^  representing  the  middle 

nence  or  were  organized  dunng  the  year.  ^^^^^^    condemn    the    combinations   as 

Naming  them  in  the  order  of  their  impor-  conspiracies  to  extort  unjust  prices  and 

tance,  the  list  begins  as  follows :  prevent  further  improvements  in  produc- 

Capital         Securities  i^^rx 

Autnonzed.       Issued.  uon. 

Federal  Steel  Company $200,000,000    $99,000,000 

Continental  Tobacco  Company..    75,000,000     60,000,000  W 

International  Paper  Company...    55,000,000      36,500,000 

National  Biscuit  Company 55,000,000      55,000,000  -.     ., „_.   ^..^  «.,,    The  new  bill  tO  re- 
American  Tin  Plate  Company...    50,000,000      46,000,000  ^^  "«^  ^^'^  *^®""  ^*"   nronniyp  thp  nnlir>i» 

Marsden  Company. 50,000,000     50,000,000  .     ^.        .       .     o^^ganize  me  police 

American  Linseed  Oil  Company.    33,500,000      33,500,000  System   of  this  City  IS  a  much  more  COn- 

American  Malting  Company  —   30,000,000    30,000,000  servative  measure  than  was  urged  upon 

American  Potteries  Company 27,000,000      27,000,000  ^  t>  •  i^.    u      ^l  i_       j- 

National  Gas,   Electric  Light,  Govemor   Roosevelt  by  those  who  dis- 

Heat,  and  Power  Company..  25,000,000    25,000,000  trust  home  rule  for  New  York,  or  for 

The     aggregate     capitalization     of     the  political  reasons  wish  New  York's  police 

"Chronicle's"   list  is  $916,000,000,  and  system  administered  from  Albany.     The 

the  aggregate  of  stocks  and  bonds  already  new  bill  does  allow  the  Govemor  of  the 

issued    is    $786,000,000 — or   more  than  State  to  remove  the  head  of  the  city's 

the  value  of  all  the  farms  in  Virginia,  the  police  force,  but  such   removal   is  per- 

Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Since  the  mitted  only  when   the   city  official   uses 

beginning  of  the  present  year  the  list  has  his  power  to  control  elections.     Even  then 

been   rapidly  augmented — the  American  the  Mayor  of  the  city  must  appoint  this 

Car  and  Foundry  Company ,with  a  capitali-  official's  successor.     Inasmuch  as  the  con- 

zadon  of  $30,000,000,  having  been  but  one  trol   of   elections    is   not   distinctively  a 

of  several  organized  last  week.     In  some  local  interest,  but  involves  the  interests  of 

instances  the  combinations  are   able  to  the  whole  State,  the  home  rule  principle 

boast  of  important  economies,  such  as  the  is  not  necessarily  violated  by  this  provis- 

laying  off  of  traveling  agents ;  and  one  of  ion.     Whether  the  provision  is  helpful  or 

the  combinations,  the  Federal  Steel  Com-  not  will  depend  chiefly  upon  whether  it  is 

pany,  has  just  advanced  wages  at  it^  Chi-  strained  so  as  to  cover  frequent  interfer- 

cago  works  nearly  10  per  cent.,  fulfilling  ence  from  Albany.     If  it  is  thus  strained, 

a  promise  made  by  its  president  during  it  will  not  only  hinder  any  permanent  re- 

the  campaign  of  1896.    On  the  other  hand,  form  of  our  police  system,  but,  by  enabling 

the  Tin  Plate  combination  is  reported  to  Tammany  Hall  to  stand  as  the  exponent 

have  made  an  agreement  with  the  manu-  of  home  rule,  will  perpetuate  its  hold  on 

facturers  of  its  machinery  by  which  the  this  city.     The  remaining  provisions   of 

latter  are  forbidden  to  sell  to  firms  out-  the  new  bill  are  unqualifiedly  good.     The 

side  the  trust,  and  the  pulp  paper  trust  is  Bureau  of  Elections  is  separated  from  the 

charged  with   capitalizing  at  five   times  Police  Commission  and  remains  bi-parti- 

their  value  mills  which  are  entirely  anti-  san,   as   its   function  requires ;    but   the 

quated — "  one  mill,"  says  the  Springfield  Police  Commission  is  made  single-headed, 

"  Republican,"  "  having  machinery  which  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  interminable 

ex- Senator  Warner  Miller  tended  when  he  deals  which  the  bi-partisan  organization 

was  a  boy."    All  of  these  trusts  are  nomi-  involved,  and  enabling  the  people  of  the 

pally  new  corporations,  but  the  public  nat-  city  to  locate  responsibility. 
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Rural  School,  ^h^  questions  of  consolidat- 
ing school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  high-school  advan- 
tages, of  abolishing  weak  rural  schools  by 
substituting  an  educational  center,  of  erect- 
ing large  buildings,  and  giving  to  these 
schools  trained  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration, and  teachers  meeting  the  highest 
educational  requirements,  have  received 
the  attention  of  expert  educational  author- 
ities ;  and  much  has  been  done  in  these 
directions  in  (Jhio  and  Minnesota.  The 
transportation  of  pupils  is  one  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  involved.  In  Minnesota  free 
transportation  is  provided.  In  Connecti- 
cut the  friends  of  the  school  consolidation 
movement  have  advocated  the  appointment 
of  representatives  of  the  Railroad  and  High- 
way Commissioners  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Skinner  says  in  regard  to  the 
rural  schools  :  "  The  opinion  is  practically 
unanimous  that  the  greatest  need  of  rural 
schools  is  more  substantial  and  well-di- 
rected financial  aid.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
general  agreement  that  weak  districts 
should  be  consolidated,  and  that  a  system 
of  transportation  of  pupils  should  be  in- 
augurated wherever  possible.'*  The  need 
of  consolidation  is  made  more  evident  by 
his  statement  that  there  are  3,090  schools 
in  New  York  State  with  an  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  of  ten  or  less.  The 
State  paid  to  these  schools  for  the  year 
$309,000.  Last  year  eighty-two  districts 
were  annulled  and  their  territor}-  annexed. 
Consolidation  of  districts  will  be  greater 
this  year,  in  spite  of  opposition.  The. 
establishment  of  the  long-needed  high 
schools  in  New  York  City  has  brought  the 
subject  of  the  transportation  of  pupils  to 
the  attention  of  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  have  advocated 
reduced  fare  for  the  pupils  on  the  surface 
roads.  The  Borough  of  Queens  has  been 
forced  to  provide  free  transportation  for 
almost  three  hundred  of  its  pupils.  The 
geographical  divisions  of  the  Charter  left 
some  of  the  school-houses  in  Nassau 
County,  while  it  limited  the  pupils  who  had 
attended  them  to  attendance  in  the  city 
schools.  The  city  school  buildings  were 
too  remote  from  these  pupils  for  them  to 
walk  to  and  from  their  homes.  The 
attendance  at  the  schools  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  is  more  regular  ilnd  punctual 


The  stages  go  over  specified  routes  at 
stated  times.  This  action,  forced  without 
discussion  on  this  community,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  demand  of  the  parents  of 
children  of  school  age,  will  go  far  toward 
settling  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of 
free  transportation  for  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  For  the  transportation  by 
surface  roads  tickets  good  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  and  for  certain  hours 
of  the  day  might  be  purchased  and  issued 
by  the  school  authorities. 

The  friends  of  prison   re- 

Settinff  a  £  jj  ^^      countrv 

Good  Example  .„        •    •  i     l 

will  rejoice  greatly  because 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  prison  authori- 
ties of  two  States  in  the  matter  of  apf)oint- 
ing  and  retaining  State  prison  wardens. 
The  resignation  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Connecticut  State  prison  was  followed  by 
the  selection  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  prison  of  Mr.  Wolfer,  the  Warden  of 
the  Minnesota  State  prison,  a  recognized 
expert  in  prison  management.  There  had 
been  a  change  in  the  politics  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  Minnesota,  and  the  Warden 
had  reason  to  think  that  his  position  would 
be  one  of  the  **  plums  "  for  distribution, 
and  for  that  reason  was  willing  to  consider 
the  offer  from  Connecticut.  As  soon  as 
Governor  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  learned  of 
the  possible  loss  to  the  State  of  this  most 
efficient  officer,  he  protested,  declaring 
that  the  prison  directors  and  all  intelli 
gent  citizens  of  the  State  were  opp)osed 
to  Warden  Wolfer *s  leaving  his  position. 
Among  other  things,  the  Governor  said  : 

I  told  Mr.  Wolfer  that  I  had  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  give  the  State  prison  situation 
any  consideration ;  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
any  change,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  ;  that 
if  he  chose  to  remain,  he  could  be  assured 
that,  so  long  as  he  discharged  his  duties  effi- 
ciently and  faithfully,  he  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed on  account  of  political  or  partisan 
considerations^  that  if  he  chose  to  remain,  he 
might  regard  himself  as  the  appointee  of  the 
present  administration  from  this  time,  subject 
to  the  same  obligations  of  mutual  confidence 
and  co-operation  that  ought  to  exist  between 
tlie  administration  and  its  appointees. 

The  salary  offered  in  Connecticut  was 
larger  than  Warden  Wolfer  is  receiving, 
but  Governor  Lind  is  in  favor  of  incrcr*  -ng 
the  salary.  The  Connecticut  Prist«n  >i- 
rectors  have  now  selected  the  Superinl  -  nd- 

ent  of  the  Indiana  btate  Reformatory,  Mn 
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Alfred  Garvin,  a  man  of  experience  and 
reputation  in  penal  reform  and  prison 
administration.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  considered  disloyal  to  have 
mentioned  an  outsider  for  such  a  position, 
and  the  man  appointed  would  also  have 
been  required  to  be  of  the  same  political 
faith  as  the  administration.  To-day  the 
question  of  the  political  faith  of  the  man 
selected  has  not  been  asked,  and  the  whole 
country  was  the  field  for  the  choice. 


Mf.Oorcmmcnt  in    ^he     principle     of    self- 

High  Schools       government  has  this  year 

been  successfully  intro- 
duced in  the  high  school  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.  The  head  of  the  school,  Mr.  Randall 
Spaulding,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  sys- 
tem in  so  far  as  it  had  been  tried  in 
colleges,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year  put  before  the  junior 
and  senior  cla.sses  the  proposition  that 
their  study  hours  should  be  spent  in  a 
room  without  a  teacher  if  they  would  be 
responsible  for  order.  The  school  is  one 
in  which  hard  work  is  expected,  so  that 
the  scholars  positively  could  not  afford 
to  waste  the  study  periods.  When,  there- 
fore, they  cordially  voted  to  try  the  plan, 
there  was  promise  of  a  good  deal  of  co- 
oi>eration  in  making  it  a  success.  During 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  there  was  in 
the  study-room  absolute  individual  self- 
government,  but  this  plan  proved  unsatis- 
factor>%  just  as  it  does  among  adults.  To 
guard  the  general  interests  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  a  joint  committee 
was  elected  to  serve — one  may  say — as 
the  public  officials.  This  joint  committee 
is  responsible  for  order  and  discipline. 
At  least  one  member  is  present  in  the 
study-room^  during  each  recitation  period. 
All  complaints  are  brought  to  this  com- 
mittee, which  has  full  power  to  debar 
a  pupil  from  the  room  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  as  the  case  may  require. 
One  of  the  most  popular  boys  in  the 
school  was  among  the  first  to  be  disci- 
plined. During  the  year  six  or  seven 
have  been  debarred  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  to  four  weeks.  One  or  two  have 
been  excluded  altogether  because  they  did 
not  care  to  subscribe  to  the  rules  of  the 
committee.  All  these,  of  course,  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  lower-class  study-rooms, 
or  in  some  room  where  a  recitation  is  in 


progress.  We  first  learned  of  the  success 
of  the  experiment  from  parents  of  pupils. 
Mr.  Spaulding  speaks  very  modestly  of  it, 
and  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  a  score  of 
places.  Whether  they  have  been  or  not, 
we  trust  that  they  soon  will  be.  When 
self-government  takes  the  place  of  repres- 
sion in  schools,  teachers  can  put  more 
strength  and  heart  into  their  work,  and 
scholars  must  gain  in  character  as  well  as 
in  the  less  important  parts  of  their  educa- 
tion. 


The  Queen's  Speech  upon 

";.^:»«',°'   the  opening  of  Parliament 

last  week  referred  to  the 
Czar's  proposed  conference  in  approving 
yet  noncommittal  terms ;  congratulated 
England  on  the  results  of  the  campaign 
in  Egypt,  and  touched  upon  several  other 
matters  of  minor  importance.  The  inti- 
mation was  made  that  the  legislation  to  be 
asked  for  by  the  Government  would  include 
a  bill  amending  the  present  usury  law,  one 
dealing  with  the  London  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment, and  one  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  for  Ireland.  The  debate 
after  the  reading  of  .  the  Queen's  Speech 
was  notable  for  the  diverse  utterances 
regarding  the  Czar's  proposal.  Lord  Salis- 
bur>'  spoke  in  general  terms  in  commenda- 
tion of  international  amity  and  the  world's 
peace,  but  said  that  it  would  be  all  that 
could  be  expected  if  the  proposed  con- 
ference extended  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  arbitration  and  adopted  meas- 
ures calculated  to  lessen  the  horrors  of 
war.  Meanwhile,  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  country  must  be  prepared  for  war, 
although  the  danger  was  less  imminent 
than  when  Parliament  last  assembled. 
Mr.  (>ampbell-Bannerman,  who  spoke 
for  the  first  time  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  to  which  honor  he  had  been 
chosen  on  the  previous  day  by  a  meeting 
of  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament,  praised 
the  peace  offer  of  the  Czar  in  warmly 
eulogistic  terms,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  semi-veiled  cynicism  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  declared  that  the  Czar's 
action  *'  stood  out  among  the  events  of 
last  year  as  an  act  which  would  bear 
fruit  in  the  direction  of  civilization  and 
good  will  throughout  the  world,"  A  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  Claytpn-Bulwer  Treaty 
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was  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  said 
plainly  that  the  time  had  now  come  to 
reconsider  the  treaty.  An  amendment  to 
the  address  was  moved  affirming  that  a 
condition  of  lawlessness  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  legislation 
should  be  had  to  enforce  the  law.  It 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  221  to  89,  but 
the  debate  was  such  that  the  friends  of 
disestablishment  and  enemies  of  illegal 
ritualistic  practices  consider  that  a  distinct 
advance  has  been  made  for  their  cause. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  that  all  agreed  that  diso- 
bedience to  th^  laws  of  the  Church  existed. 
The  Bishops  Had  the  power  to  end  it,  and 
legislation  would  not  only  weaken  their 
authority,  but  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Church  and  Protestantism  itself. 


The  Dreyfu.  Cm  ^«  ^^^^  already  reported 

the  effort  of  the  anti- 
Dreyfus  party  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
removing  the  Dreyfus  inquiry  from  the 
criminal  section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
and  intrusting  it  to  the  entire  Court.  The 
bill  was  based  on  the  charges  made  against 
members  of  the  criminal  section  by  M. 
Beaurepaire,  who  lately  resigned  his  seat 
on  the  bench.  A  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  last  week  reported  that  they  found 
no  reasonable  cause  for  the  change  pro- 
posed. This  report  in  effect  confirms  the 
already  formed  opinion  that  M.  Beaure- 
paire's  charges  were  so  trivial  as  to  be 
ludicrous  and  childish.  Despite  this  re- 
port and  the  general  public  confidence  in 
both  sections  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
M.  Dupuy,  the  Premier,  pressed  the  bill, 
and  on  Friday  the  Chamber  passed  it  by 
a  vote  of  332  to  216.  The  supporters  of 
the  bill,  in  the  debate  upon  it,  in  some 
instances  frankly  recognized  that  political 
expediency  alone  governed  them,  and  M. 
Dupuy  himself  openly  acknowledged  as 
much.  He  furthermore  declared  that  if 
the  bill  were  rejected  he  would  at  once 
retire  from  office.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  the  Senate's  refusing  to  concur  in  this 
extraordinary  action  of  the  Deputies.  If 
not,  the  time  already  spent  by  the  Court  is 
practically  lost,  and  indefinite  delay  will 
ensue.  It  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme 
that  a  man  usually  so  fair-minded  as  M. 
Dupuy  should  allow  himself  to  be  thus 


made  the  tool  of  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  stoop  to  so  paltry  a  subterfuge 
as  that  furnished  by  M.  Beaurepaire  to 
block  the  wheels  of  justice. 


Count  von  Caprivi 


Count  von  Caprivi,  the 
former  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  who  died  on  Monday  of 
last  week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-e'ght  years, 
was  not  only  a  man  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ecutive grasp,  but  also  one  of  singular 
versatility  of  talent     For  many  years  he 
served  Prussia  as  a  soldier,  and  he  took  a 
distinguished   part  in  the  campaigns  of 
1864,  1866,  and  1870.     In  the  war  with 
France  he  led  an  important  command,  and 
in  the  battles  near  the  river  Loire  gained 
some  brilliant  victories.     After  the   war 
he  was  rapidly  promoted;  btit  in  1884  he 
was  suddenly  transferred  from  the  army 
to  the  navy,  and  took  charge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Dei    rtment.     In  his  new  position 
Caprivi  astonished  the  Gerinan  people  by 
the   accuracy  and   extent    of   his  naval 
knowledge ;    and  before  long  he  under- 
took the   serious  and  laborious  task  of 
reorganizing  the  navy.     This  he  accom- 
plished to  the  Emperor's  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  it  was  supposed  that  his  perma- 
nent field  of  usefulness  had  been  found. 
It  came,  therefore,  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people  when,  on  the  resignation  of    Bis- 
marck, the  young  Emperor  called  upon 
Caprivi  to  take  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Emperor  made  the 
choice  partly  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  Caprivi  *s  great  ability  and  partly  be- 
cause he  desired  to  emphasize  the  element 
of  force  in  his  government.     As   Chan' 
eel  lor,  Caprivi    had    a   troubled  career- 
He  was    in   office   from    1890  to   1894. 
Hardly    had   he   assumed   the    reins   of 
government  when  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of    the   landed   aristocracy   through    his 
various  propositions  for  legislation.     He 
was  accused  of  favoring  the  Socialists, 
whom  he  had  at  first  bitterly  antagonized. 
The  truth  was,  however,  that  he  opposed 
extreme  anti-Socialistic  measures,  not  from 
sympathy  with   Socialism,  but   from  his 
belief  in  the  tactical  folly  of  adopting  too 
severe  measures.     Another  cause  of  en- 
mity from  the  landed  nobility  toward  Ca- 
privi lay  in  the  commercial  treaties  he 
negotiated   with  Austria  and  Italy,  and 
finally  with  Russia,  all  of  which  treaties. 
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it  was  claimed,  had  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  price  of  cereals,  and  thus  to  endanger 
German  agricultural  interests.  His  re- 
tirement from  office  was  sudden ;  and 
since  that  retirement  he  had  not  been 
prominently  before  the  public  view. 

The  8«»oao  Difflcuity   ^o    important    news 

has  come  from  Samoa 
since  the  events  already  recorded  in  these 
colimans.     The  situation,   however,    has 
become  a  little  clearer.     The  decision  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa  declaring  that 
Mataafa  was  ineligible  to  the  kingship — 
a  decision  which  has  been  the  real  cause 
of  all  the  disturbance — was,  it  now  seems, 
based  on  the  fact  that  when  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  under  consideration  Bismarck 
insisted  that  Mataafa  should  be  ineligible 
for  choice  as  king  at  that  time,  because 
of  certain  hostile  acts  committed  toward 
Germans  by  his  native  troops.     All  the 
Powers  concerned   agreed  in  Bismarck's 
demand ;  but  it  is  a  fairly  open  question 
whether  the  exclusion  of  Mataafa  at  that 
time  should  be  considered  to  continue  until 
the  present  day.     Oddly  enough,  it  is  the 
Germans  who  now  declare  that  Mataafa 
should  not  be  excluded,  while  the  British 
and  Americans  uphold  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice   (an    American)    that    the 
intention  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  although 
not   explicitly    expressed   in    the    treaty 
itself,  was  permanently  to  exclude  Mataafa. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
natives   of   the   islands   in    considerable 
majority  favor  Mataafa  as  candidate  for 
the  so-called  kingship — a  kingship  which 
is  so  limited  by  the  rights  exercised  by 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  consuls  of  the 
three  Towers  holding  a  protectorate  over 
Samoa   that  it  represents  but  little   au- 
thority.    The  latest  reports  indicate  that 
the  German  Consul  and  the  German  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipality  of  Apia  continue 
to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Justice  ; 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  representations 
will  be  made  at  Berlin  by  the  other  Powers 
asking  for  the  punishment  of  these  Ger- 
nian  officials.     So  far  there  has  been  no 
indication  of  any  serious  dispute  between 
Germany  and  this  country  in  regard  to 
Samoa.     It  is  evident  that  if  either  Power 
should  act  hastily  or  be  impelled  by  a  desire 
to  make  trouble,  such  a  controversy  might 
arise.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  good 


sense  will  prevent  any  serious  dissension 
about  what  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  trivial 
matter. 


TheFatef  A«idr6c    J^^    ''fP^f^   of  the  find- 

mg  of  the  bodies  of 
Andrde  and  his  two  companions  has  so 
much  of  circumstantiality  about  it  that 
its  truth  is  at  least  probable.  The  news 
comes  from  the  Taimur  Peninsula  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Siberia,  a  region  of 
wilderness  sparsely  inhabited  by  the  peo- 
ple called  Tunguses.  Some  of  these 
natives,  the  report  says,  have  found  a 
cabin-like  structure  covered  with  cordage, 
with  instruments  scattered  about,  and 
containing  the  bodies  of  three  men.  Un- 
less the  story  is  a  pure  invention,  this 
must  be  the  car  of  Andr^e's  balloon. 
Andrde's  brother  discredits  the  report, 
but  on  grounds  that  are  far  from  conclu- 
sive. It  is  now  a  little  over  a  year  and  a 
half  since  Andr^e's  hazardous  voyage 
began  at  Dane's  Island,  and  since  that 
date  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  the  one 
proved  authentic  carrier-pigeon  message 
sent  out  two  days  after  the  start,  saying 
that  the  balloon  was  in  latitude  82  : 2, 
longitude  12  :  05  east,  was  going  eastward, 
and  that  all  was  well.  Several  rumors  of 
news  have  proved  unfounded ;  the  one 
most  probable  came  from  Siberia,  and 
said  that  natives  had  seen  a  balloon. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  last  year's 
expeditions  to  Franz  Josef  Land  and  else- 
where might  find  traces  of  the  adventurers, 
but  in  vain. 


A  bill   has  been   intro- 

^  o^m^^'  ^"^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  Connect- 
icut Legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Sewer- 
age Commission.  The  commissioners  are 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  sewage  dis- 
posal in  the  State,  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  inland  streams.  No  system  of 
sewerage  can  be  built  in  the  State  without 
their  consent ;  they  will  have  the  authority 
to  order  a  change  in  any  system  now  ex- 
isting that,  in  their  judgment,  does  pollute 
inland  streams.  The  Legislature  is  at  last 
heeding  the  demands  of  the  citizens,  es- 
pecially in  the  river  towns  whose  water 
supply  is  threatened  but  is  not  already 
polluted  by  direct  sewage. 
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A  Notable  American  Art 
Collection 

There  is  taking  place  this  week  in  New 
York  a  sale  of  pictures  which  may  fairly 
be  called  an  event  of  National  interest  and 
importance.  It  is  the  sale  at  auction  of 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Clarke,  who  is  well  known  among  artists 
and  art  amateurs  as  a  connoisseur  of  the 
first  rank.  The  feature  of  this  collection 
that  entitles  it  to  be  called  not  only  nota- 
ble but  National  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  composed  exclusively  of  the  work  of 
American  artists  and  largely  of  American 
subjects.  So  that,  in  the  twenty-five  years 
during  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  making 
this  collection,  he  has  been  not  only  pro- 
moting artistic  production  of  a  high  order, 
but  also  promoting  a  fine  side  of  our 
National  life.  To  those  who  believe  that 
there  is  a  noble  spirit  at  work  in  American 
life,  and  that  the  *' almight>'  dollar"  is 
not  the  prime  motive  and  object  of  our 
.  existence,  Mr.  Clarke's  collection  is  a  dis- 
tinct encouragement.  America  is  capable 
of  the  highest  form  of  artistic  expression, 
and  these  three  hundred  and  seventy  pic- 
tures are  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  judicious  way  in 
which  this  collection  has  been  formed,  we 
quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr. 
William  A.  Coffin's  introduction  to  the 
interesting  and  comprehensive  catalogue 
prepared  for  the  sale,  which  is  held  in 
Chickering  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Art  Association.  This  cata- 
logue, we  may  add,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  historical  records  of  American 
art: 

At  that  time  he  [Mr.  Clarke!  went  around  a 

freat  deal  to  the  studios,  ana,  as  he  says,  he 
as  seen  the  painters  at  work  on  nearly  all  the 
pictures  he  owns.  As  to  his  experiences  with 
Inness,  I  have  heard  that  he  used  to  hurry 
away  the  pictures  he  bought  once  the  painter 
declared  tnem  finished,  for  it  was  ten  to  one,  if 
he  left  them  twenty-four  hours  in  the  studio, 
the  remarkable  artist  who  painted  them,  never 
satisfied,  filled  with  the  desire  to  improve  on 
what  was  already  so  good  that  it  impressed 
the  beholder  as  a  masterpiece,  woula  go  to 
work  on  them  again  regardless  of  consequences 
and  change  a  glowing  sunset  into  some  forbid- 
ding effect  of  storm,  or  make  of  some  misty 
morning  effect  a  sunny  glare  of  midday.  He 
did  such  things  successfully  sometimes,  spoil- 
ing a  fine  picture  to  make  a  still  finer  one,  but 
not  always,  and  the  watchful  Clarke  saved 
more  than  one  great  work  to  the  world  by  his 


timely  action.  When  you  see  his  Inne5ses 
you  will  understand  for  the  first  time  what  a 
master  painter  he  was.  When  you  sec  the 
"  Eight  Bells,"  the  "  Maine  Coast,''  the  "  Life- 
Line,"  the  **  West  Wind,"  the  "  Carnival,"  and 
others  of  the  thirty-6ne  works  by  Winslow 
Homer,  and  his  beaudful  groups  of  Wyants 
and  Tryons,  you  will  realize  that  he  has  been 
a  sympathetic  as  well  as  an  enlightened  col- 
lector. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Clarke  pictures 
ought  to  go  in  a  body  to  some  public 
museum,  both  as  the  best  record  that  has 
yet  been  made  of  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments of  American  painters,  and  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  discnminatmg  taste  and 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  collector. 

The  State  Insurance  of 
Land  Titles 

Beginning  with  October  ]  last,  there 
went  into  effect  in  Massachusetts  the  sys- 
tem of  State  insurance  of  land  titles  which 
is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Torrens  system.  This  is  the  system  which 
was  originated  and  successfully  developed 
in  Australia.  It  was  first  propwDsed  in 
Massachusetts  by  Governor  William  E. 
Russell  in  his  first  inaugural  message  in 
1891.  Favorable  action  was  taken  upon 
the  matter  several  times,  but  the  subject 
was  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  im- 
familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  people  and  to 
the  legislators  that  it  was  not  till  1898 
that  the  act  could  be  passed.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  this  new  "  court 
of  land  registration  "  for  the  coming  year 
is  $33,925,  which  covers  the  lawyers'  fees 
for  examining  titles  and  all  other  official 
expenses. 

State  insurance  is  a  form  of  political 
action  with  which  none  of  our  States  are 
familiar.  It  involves  a  step  further  for- 
ward in  the  line  of  self-government  by  the 
people.  It  is  the  entrance  of  the  body 
politic,  as  such,  into  a  new  field,  and  it  is 
in  line  with  the  recent  developments  of 
the  Bay  State,  where  there  is  chronic  and 
violent  objection  to  the  many  State  com- 
missions, but  where  the  demand  for  more 
of  the  same  sort  frequently  outweighs  the 
theoretical  objections  and  where  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a  highly 
organized  political  system  in  which  the 
people  protect  themselves  and  serve  them- 
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selves  by  some  of  their  own  number.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  system  of  commissions,  noting  that 
at  every  step  there  has  existed  a  strong 
popular  pfejudice  which  every  one  has 
seemed  to  recognize  as  reasonable  and 
well  grounded,  though  in  the  particular 
subject  under  discussion  there  was  such 
urgency  for  State  supervision  and  r^^la- 
tion  that  the  prejudice  has  been  overlooked 
in  view  of  the  popular  benefits  to  be 
secured.  The  curious  fact  is  that  these 
commissions  have  occupied  their  fields 
and  have  demonstrated  their  necessity, 
and  there  is  always  agitation  for  more 
commissions,  while  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  say  that 
there  may  be  something  wrong  with  the 
prejudice  against  commissions.  The  last 
House  voted  for  a  new  Telephone  Com- 
missioQ,  but  the  bill  was  defeated  later 
by  effort  of  the  telephone  companies. 
The  same  bill  has  been  introduced  again 
this  year,  with  improved  prospects  of 
becoming  law.  State  insurance  of  land 
titles  promises  to  open  the  door  to  other 
insurance  by  the  State,  though  this  con- 
sequence may  not  follow  immediately  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  land  system. 
The  Massachusetts  House,  on  January 
27,  voted  against  instructing  the  insurance 
commissions  to  investigate  life  and  fire 
insurance  by  the  State.  The  order  was 
introduced  by  the  Socialist  member  from 
Haverhill,  Mr.  Carey,  who  cited  Germany 
as  a  precedent 

The  change  in  the  character  of  real 
estate  from  a  slow  asset,  upon  which 
money  can  be  raised  only  by  mortgage 
and  with  much  delay,  to  a  quick  asset, 
the  same  as  a  share  of  corporation  stock, 
which  can  be  put  up  as  collateral  for  a 
loan  with  slight  trouble  and  expense,  was 
fully  as  strong  an  argument  for  the  Tor- 
rens  system  as  the  argument  of  State  in- 
surance. Beyond  doubt  this  system  will 
be  of  immense  importance  in  the  business 
world.  Already  many  applications,  par- 
ticularly from  Boston  and  vicinity,  have 
been  made  by  real  estate  owners  who 
wish  to  put  their  real  estate  under  this 
law,  and  the  inquiries  made  of  the  new 
officials  indicate  widespread  interest 
Various  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  of  his  land,  which 
amount  to  $32.25,  and  in  addition  there 

13  the  main  fee  of  two-tenths  of  one  per 


cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  This 
fee  is  regarded  as  so  small  as  to  be  trifling 
for  a  perpetual  insurance  by  the  sovereign 
State,  which  can  never  be  insolvent  or 
repudiate  its  obligations.  After  the  prop- 
erty is  once  insured  it  is  always  insured. 
Upon  change  of  ownership  a  fee  must  be 
paid  for  the  new  certificate  of  ownership, 
but  the  insurance  fee  is  for  all  time. 

Such  a  system  cannot  but  have  lasting 
social  and  economic  consequences.  It 
will  probably  be  adopted  more  slowly  in 
rural  communities  than  in  the  cities,  for 
it  is  optional  with  every  citizen  whether 
to  insure  or  not.  But  the  success  of  the 
system  in  Australia  is  guarantee  that  it 
will  succeed  in  this  country,  and  the  ex- 
periment in  Massachusetts  will  be  watched 
with  interest  in  the  other  States. 


Some  Sourcesof  Pessimism 

So  far  as  the  depression  which  has 
affected  so  many  people  in  recent  years 
and  entered  so  deeply  into  art  has  its 
origin  in  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  the  world  over,  and  a  more 
adequate  perception  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  problems  which  confront 
society,  it  is  neither  to  be  condemned  nor 
regretted.  The  first  shock  of  apprehen- 
sion which  comes  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
the  presence  of  a  great  peril  often  sets 
the  will  and  steels  the  nerves.  Without 
that  shock  the  highest  kind  of  courage  is 
impossible,  for  the  highest  courage  is 
not  instinctive,  but  rational ;  it  measures 
the  full  force  of  the  danger,  and  summons 
all  the  resources  of  character  to  meet  it 
The  feeling  of  something  like  despair 
which  often  overtakes  the  most  sincere 
lovers  of  their  kind  when  they  first  take 
hold  of  social  and  industrial  problems,  and 
become  aware  of  their  extraordinary  com- 
plexity and  difficulty,  is  rational  and  whole- 
some ;  it  is  part  of  the  education  which 
the  true  helper  of  his  kind  must  receive 
before  he  is  fitted  to  do  his  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  amount  of 
depression  which  has  other  sources,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  disease.  Those  who 
read  modem  books  and  know  modem  art 
have  passed  through  a  wave  of  intense 
depression  during  the  last  two  decades. 

It  ha3  seemed  ^t  times,  to  the  reader  of 
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current  literature,  as  if  all  the  old  sanc- 
tions had  lost  their  authority,  the  old  in- 
spirations spent  their  force,  and  the  old 
hopes  dissolved  in  a  mist  of  sadness.  A 
dense  fog^  has  hung  over  many  of  the 
makers  of  art  so  long  that  one  begins  to 
ask  if  there  ever  were  clear  skies  and 
shining  stars.  In  this  atmosphere  it 
seems  as  if  all  men  were  vile,  all  women 
corrupters,  all  life  a  disease.  The  spirit 
is  everywhere  the  creature  of  inflexible 
laws  or  of  brutal  chance  ;  the  child  grows 
into  inevitable  vice  as  he  grows  into 
strength ;  the  tenderest  heart  is  doomed 
to  be  broken  by  the  transmitted  curse  of 
corrupted  blood;  those  who  struggle  in 
the  meshes  of  fate  bruise  themselves  with- 
out gain ;  all  aspiration  and  self-sacrifice 
and  toil  are  met  with  the  derisive  irony  of 
an  order  of  existence  which  remorselessly 
consumes  all  nobleness  and  studiously 
stimulates  all  baseness.  And  when  one 
escapes  out  of  this  dense  fog  of  pessimism, 
he  often  finds  himself  in  a  world  which, 
if  less  brutally  lustful  and  sordid,  is  full 
of  weariness  and  disease  and  melancholy. 
A  great  many  modem  artists  have  put 
forth  their  full  strength  in  dealing  with 
their  materials  only  to  make  the  futility  of 
all  art  and  achievement  more  clear.  This 
interpretation  of  life  as  brutal  chaos, 
moral  accident,  or  rigid  necessity  has 
been  made  so  often,  with  so  much 
force,  in  forms  of  such  beauty,  that 
many  men  have  come  to  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital 
that  they  have  come  to  accept  the  hos- 
pital as  the  normal  home  of  humanity, 
instead  of  being  a  temporary  refuge  for  a 
very  small  number  of  unfortunate  or  dis- 
abled people.  Men  and  women  of  recep- 
tive temper  succumb  to  this  atmosphere 
of  depression  without  even  making  the 
effort  to  get  out-of-doors  and  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  great  open  world.  They 
have  grown  into  such  familiarity  with 
mental  and  moral  insanity,  they  have 
lived  so  habitually  with  the  diseased  and 
the  deformed,  that  they  have  come  to  re- 
gard sickness  as  health  and  insanity  as  a 
normal  condition. 

Now,  art  carries  with  it  a  certain  author- 
ity ;  beautiful  and  sincere  work  never 
fails  to  affect  the  imagination  ;  but  art, 
being  the  product  of  men,  reflects  temper- 


ament, intellect,  and  character,  and  is  quite 
as  likely  to  misunderstand  and  misrepre- 
sent life  as  are  the  men  who  fashion  iL 
A  brilliant  talker  charms  us  by  the  fresh 
ness  and  variety  of  his  tones,  his  impres- 
sions, his  conclusions ;  but  if  we  perceive 
that  his  knowledge  of  life  is  partial  and  his 
view  of  life  distorted,  we  still  get  a  certain 
pleasiu-e  from  him,  but  we  refuse  to  accept 
his  views  or  to  act  upon  his  statements. 
There  is  a  great  deail  of  art  the  beauty 
of  which  "we  recognize  and  feel,  but  which 
ought  not  to  influence  us,  because  we  per- 
ceive its  inadequacy  as  an  interpretation. 
We  read  Dean  Swift's  "  Houyhnhnms"  with 
keen  appreciation  of  its  merciless  satire, 
but  we  do  not  accept  its  conclusions  that 
all  men  are  beasts.  We  know  that  the 
picture  is  untrue,  and  we  remember  that 
Swift  died  mad.  We  enjoy  keenly  the 
exquisite  workmanship  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, but  we  come  very  soon  to  recog- 
nize that  he  is  neither  a  wide  nor  a  whole- 
some observer;  we  are  aware  from  our 
first  acquaintance  with  him  that  there  is  a 
lurking  element  of  disease  which  is  pres- 
ently to  wreck  his  superb  intellect.  We 
do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  power  of 
Huysman's  "  A  Rebours "  and  D'An- 
nunzio's  "  Triumph  of  Death,"  but  if  we 
keep  our  sanity  we  are  aware  that  in 
those  artistic  works  we  are  in  a  world  as 
unreal  as  that  into  which  Poe  takes  us  iv 
"  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  The 
tremendous  personal  force  which  expressed 
itself  in  the  "  Bhte  Humaine "  may  be 
recognized  without  accepting  the  interpre- 
tation of  life  which  it  presents.  Zola  has 
been,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  romancers 
of  the  time ;  a  reporter  of  great  power,  but 
eminently  untrustworthy  save  in  a  very 
limited  field. 

Society  passes  through  periods  of  depres- 
sion precisely  as  individuals  pass  through 
such  periods,  and  the  cause  is  usually 
,  to  be  found  in  some  kind  of  exhaustion. 
When  a  generation  spends  its  vitality 
prodigally  in  emotion,  work,  or  pleasure, 
it  draws  upon  the  strength  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  a  reaction  of  lassitude 
or  indifference  follows.  After  two  centu- 
ries of  intense  inward  experience  and  out- 
ward activity  like  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth, it  was  inevitable  that  the  eighteenth 
century  should  find  England  in  a  prosaic 
mood  and  a  somewhat  cynical  temper. 
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The  fathers  had  burned  out  the  vitality  of 
the  children.  The  same  result  follows 
physical  excesses.  The  extent  of  invalid- 
ism in  England  in  the  generation  which 
succeeded  the  pleasure-living  men  and 
women  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration 
has  often  been  noted.  The  fathers  had 
eaten  g^pes  which  were  sweet  to  their 
taste,  but  bitter  in  the  mouths  of  their  chil- 
dren. Those  who  live  in  such  a  period 
of  depression  do  not  suspect  that  anything 
is  wrong  with  their  observation  of  the 
world  in  which  they  find  themselves ; 
they  are  unconscious  of  their  own  lack  of 
clear  vision ;  they  do  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  sensitive  and  delicate  organs 
of  observation  with  which  men  are  en- 
dowed are  very  seriously  affected  by 
general  moral  conditions.  There  are 
whole  generations  whose  experience  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  whose  views 
of  life  are  practically  worthless ;  they 
looked  through  glasses  so  blurred  and 
out  of  focus  that  everything  was  distorted 
and  out  of  line.  Dr.  Johnson  has  some- 
where said  that  a  sick  man  is  a  rascal, 
or  that  every  man  is  a  rascal  when  he  is 
sick.  It  is  certain  that  health  is  the  basis 
of  all  trustworthy  observation  of  life,  and 
of  all  sound  conclusions  regarding  it.  To 
find  one's  generation  overclouded  does  not 
mean,  therefore,  that  the  sky  has  fallen  ; 
to  live  among  men  who  declare  that  life 
is  a  long,  meaningless  irony  does  not  in- 
volve rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the 
great  sane  spirits  who  have  affirmed  the 
noble  possibilities  of  man'  s  nature  and 
the  spiritual  nobility  of  his  life.  Robert 
Browning  is  a  saner  witness  than  De 
Maupassant,  and  Tennyson  a  deeper 
observer  than  Verlaine. 

That  a  great  deal  of  current  depression 
is  mere  fashion  is  evident  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  observe  the  relation 
between  opinion  and  habit  of  life.  The 
easy,  conventional  talk  about  the  general 
misery  from  a  man  who  is  making  the 
most  of  the  pleasures  of  life  means  noth- 
ing ;  it  is  merely  a  mode  of  speech.  No 
sensitive,  sincere  spirit  could  enjoy  a  life 
which  was  all  bitterness  to  its  fellows  ;  if 
a  man  would  impress  us  with  the  futility 
and  tragedy  of  things,  let  him  show  some 
sense  of  the  awful  significance  of  such  a 
philosophy  to  the  race.  So  long  as  he 
acts,  drinks,  and  is  merry,  he  may  be 


credited  with  opinions,  but  not  with  con- 
victions. There  are  faskions  in  thought 
and  speech,  as  in  dress,  and  it  has  been 
the  fashion  of  late  years  to  take  low  views 
of  life.  Such  gregarious  conclusions  are 
not  worth  serious  consideration.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  current  pessimism  is  to  be 
found  in  evil  living.  The  man  who  is 
violating  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  think  well  of  them.  Nor  can 
the  man  of  disordered  nerves,  diseased 
body,  and  morbid  imagination  be  expected 
to  see  with  clear  eyes  or  to  judge  with 
right  judgment  All  testimony  from  men 
of  this  class  may  be  finally  rejected  ;  they 
who  are  blind  cannot  lead.  To  these  un- 
trustworthy observers  must  be  added  two 
other  classes  whose  temperaments  are 
often  very  interesting,  but  whose  views  of 
life  are  of  no  value  save  as  revelations  of 
temperament :  the  egotists  and  the  sen- 
timentalists. The  egotist  often  arrests 
our  attention  because  he  is  morbid  and 
willing  to  talk  about  himself;  and  dis- 
ease of  a  psychological  kind  is  always 
interesting.  Jean  Jacques  may  fill  us 
with  loathing  at  times,  but  we  are  so  curi- 
ous to  know  the  inner  life  that  we  are 
eager  to  look  into  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  offers  it  for  our  inspection.  The 
egotist  is  never  quite  sane,  and  his  view 
of  life  is  always  untrustworthy.  As  for 
the  sentimentalist,  he  has  no  views ;  he 
has  only  emotions. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  the  gpreatest  respect 
for  scientific  theories,  because  he  con- 
fesses to  knowing  very  little  about  scien- 
tific facts.  And  he  means  no  disrespect 
to  the  great  subject  of  heredity  because 
he  cannot  quite  make  his  own  experience 
fit  into  it  As  he  understands  it,  the 
theory  is  that  tendencies  and  character 
are  transmitted  down  the  line  of  ancestry. 
We  are  not  our  own  ;  we  are  composed  of 
the  surviving  qualities  of  hundreds  of  per- 
sonalities, whose  lesser  characteristics  have 
given  up  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
died  out  It  is  a  very  fascinating  belief 
indeed,  and  quite  commends  itself  to  the 
Spectator  in  the  abstract  But  if  he  can 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  family 
connection,  it  will    be   understood  why 
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certain  doubts  of  this  scientific   theory 
occasionally  invade  his  mind. 

The  Spectator  does  this  out  of  a  dis- 
interested love  of  science;  and  he  only 
hopes  that  his  relations  won't  recognize 
themselves  in  print  People  are  not  apt  to 
know  themselves,  though ;  that  is  an  un- 
disputed hereditary  trait  which  we  all  get 
from  Adam.  To  prevent  such  possible 
recognition,  however,  the  Spectator  has 
not  hesitated  to  mix  up  his  uncle  and  his 
second  cousin,  or  to  transfer  his  sister  to 
the  place  where  his  grandaunt  ought  to 
be — but  the  facts  remain  tiyt  same,  and  it 
is  all  in  the  family.  The  Spectator's  family 
connection  is  not  large,  and  the  family  itself 
is  an  old  one,  so  that  there  has  been  every 
chance,  so  to  speak,  to  boil  down  the 
characteristics  of  the  race.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Have  they  any  prominent  traits  ? 
any  especial  talents  ?  any  style  of  feature, 
handsome  or  otherwise  ? /any  hereditary 
ailments  or  eccentricities  ?  The  scientist, 
of  course,  would  tell  you  that  they  musf 
have  some  of  these  things,  and  the  Spec- 
tator feels  a  sense  of  baflflement  and  be- 
wilderment when  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  heterogeneous  and  contradictory 
reality.  Among  the  forty  or  so  of  his 
kindred  (including  some  now  dead)  whom 
he  has  known,  less  than  half  a  dozen  look 
characteristically  alike,  and  no  one  has 
any  inherited  talent  for  anything.  The 
only  disease,  apparently,  which  the  family 
coincide  upon,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
to  die  of,  is  old  age.  There  is  no  lack  of 
prominent  traits  in  each  member,  but  they 
appear  to  go  no  further."  The  connection 
is,  generally  speaking,  hard-working  and 
respectable — but  then  so  are  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race,  the  Spectator  is 
thankful  to  notice.  The  only  point  where 
the  expert  in  heredity  might  feel  hopeful, 
at  first,  is  an  undoubted  tendency  to  ec- 
centricities. There  are  dozens  of  them  in 
the  family ;  but,  then,  they  are  all  different, 
which  doesn't  do  at  all  1 

Take  a  few  examples.  The  Spectator's 
Aunt  Eugenia  is  a  very  strong  individu- 
ality. She  is  a  woman  of  business,  with 
a  tendency  toward  organization  and  ac- 
cumulation which  might  have  made  her  a 
multi-millionaire  if  she  had  only  Ji>een  bom 
a  farmer's  boy.     (Why  is  it  that  one  musf 


be  bom  a  farmer's  boy  to  become  a  multi- 
millionaire ?  There  must  be  heredity  in 
that  somewhere,  surely.)  Aunt  Eugenia 
married  an  estimable  man  of  no  especial 
characteristics,  who  died  shordy,  leaving 
her  all  his  money,  which  she  has  been 
husbanding  and  increasing  ever  since. 
Aunt  Eugenia  never  reads  and  seldom 
travels  except  on  business.  She  thinks 
such  things  a  waste  of  time.  She  keeps 
her  eggs  in  innumerable  baskets,  and  goes 
around  every  day  to  her  brokers  and 
bankers  and  lawyers  to  regulate  her  in- 
vestments and  possessions.  She  has  a 
fine  contempt  for  conversation,  and  a 
horror  of  the  useless  expenditures  of  fash- 
ion. She  dresses  in  cheap  black,  keeps 
one  servant,  and,  if  you  drop  in  to  lunch, 
will  give  you  cold  potatoes.  Yet,  in  her 
way,  she  is  generous,  and  when  she  gives, 
gives  handsomely.  Now,  out  of  all  this 
business  talent  and  fn^gal  disposition, 
ought  not  Aunt  Eugenia's  only  child  to 
have  inherited  some  faint  reflex  ?  Instead 
of  this,  the  Spectator's  Cousin  Fred  is  an 
idle,  extravagant  young  man,  fond  of  novel- 
reading,  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  travel. 
He  has  studied  law,  but  his  office  knows 
very  little  of  him.  He  goes  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  every  year — New  Zealand, 
Russia,  South  Africa.  He  never  talks 
about  it  when  he  comes  home  ;  he  is  like 
a  sponge,  absorbing  but  never  giving  out, 
and  just  as  uninteresting,  after  ten  years 
of  varied  sightseeing,  as  he  was  in  loiick- 
erbockers.  The  Spectator,  in  meditating^ 
upon  Cousin  Fred,  has  decided  that  he  must 
forget  all  he  sees  as  soon  as  he  has  seen 
it,  and  that  he  keeps  on  traveling  simply 
because  he  craves  new  impressions  to  fill 
the  vacant  space. 


Then  there  is  Uncle  David.  He  is 
Aunt  Eugenia's  brother,  but  he  is  a  man 
who  never  can  succeed — jolly,  open- 
handed,  visionary,  ready  to  spend»his  last 
cent  In  fact,  he  is  always  spending  his 
last  cent — that  is  the  trouble.  Uncle 
David  never  saw  a  new  invention  that  he 
didn't  want  to  take  shares  in  it,  and  has 
lost  money  in  more  worthless  enterprises 
than  one  can  count  Once,  the  Spectator 
remembers,  Uncle  David  was  in  a  good 
thing ;  but  he  sold  out  just  before  success 
overtook  the  enterprise,  and  thereby  lost 
a  fortune.     Uncle  David  has  seven  chit 
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dren,  six  girls  and  a  boy.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  success.  Energy  and  ability 
are  written  largely  upon  them.  One  girl  is 
a  doctor,  another  a  teacher,  another  a  li^ 
brarian,  and  the  son  is  the  manager  of  a 
large  iron-works  somewhere  in  the  New 
South.  The  ceaseless  push  of  these  cous- 
ins, their  hard  edges,  their  capacity  to  find 
a  place  for  themselves  in  the  most  crowded 
industries,  is  a  proverb  in  the  family. 
Their  relatives  do  not  love  them  as  they 
do  dear,  genial,  unsuccessful  Uncle  David, 
and  yet  they  are  his  children.  Where  do 
they  come  in  on  any  consistent  theory  of 
heredity?  Their  mother,  their  grand- 
parents, their  collateral  ancestry,  alike  fail 
to  show  their  qualities.  They  are  an  un- 
solved problem  in  the  Spectator's  mind. 
Cousin  James  is  another  character.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  and  a  shrewd  one  when  he  is 
not  out  of  his  mind.  His  insanity  is  not 
hereditary ;  certainly  not  from  the  Specta- 
tor's side,  and  not  traceable  on  the  other. 
It  consists  in  a  mania  for  engaging  him- 
self to  the  young  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. His  devoted  attentions  last  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  break  off  in  some 
queer  freak  or  absurdity  that  shows  he  is 
not  in  his  right  mind.  At  first  Cousin 
James's  love  affairs  were  taken  seriously ; 
but  now  nobody  will  become  engaged  to 
him,  and  his  passions  are  entirely  hope- 
less. He  has  no  fortune,  is  perfectly 
harmless,  so  that  nobody  dreams  of  put- 
ting him  imder  restraint,  and  he  lives  with 
his  only  brother.  Cousin  Arthiu",  who  is  a 
confirmed  woman-hater,  and  fond  of  sport, 
particularly  horse-racing.  James  is  a  stu- 
dent ;  Arthiu"  never  opens  a  book.  Here 
is  another  puzzle  for  the  Spectator's  be- 
wildered brain. 


Uncle  William  is  the  religious  member 
of  the  Spectator's  family  connection.  Un- 
til he  was  middle-aged  he  cared  little  for 
the  church.  Then  he  became  an  ardent 
convert  to  the  Methodist  faith,  and  felt 
that  he  was  called  to  preach.  The  Meth- 
odist brethren  did  not  agree  with  him,  for 
Uncle  William  never  would  take  an  edu- 
cation, and  stuttered  abominably  besides. 
The  conflict  on  the  subject  is  not  yet 
fought  out.  Uncle  William  could  not  get 
into  the  Conference  here,  so  he  went  to 
the  extreme  West,  and  has  been  leading 
meetings,  and  exhorting,  and  battering  at 


the  Conference  doors  there  ever  since. 
He  has  a  son.  Cousin  William,  Jr.,  who 
owns  a  cattle-ranch  in  Texas,  and  who  is 
a  most  godless  individual,  by  all  accotmts. 
But — perhaps  from  an  unregenerate  love 
of  battle — he  supplies  Uncle  William  with 
funds  to  fight  out  the  situation.  Hered- 
ity hardly  seems  to  account  for  these  two^ 
either ;  yet  they  are  father  and  son. 


The  Spectator's  Grandaunt  Maria  was 
a  saint  in  Israel,  by  all  accounts— one  of 
the  gentlest,  most  hospitable,  and  most 
self-sacrificing  of  women ;  a  home-lover 
par  excellencey  and  a  proverb  in  the  family 
for  good  housekeeping.  Cousin  Lydia  is 
her  only  surviving  child  (one  son  having 
died  from  intemperance,  and  the  other 
perishing  in  an  expedition  to  Alaska),  and 
Cousin  Lydia  boards  from  choice,  and  has 
but  one  thought  in  the  world — her  clothes. 
She  has  a  small  income,  which  she  spends 
in  keeping  up  with  the  fashions.  In  every 
other  direction  her  life  is  a  blank,  and 
she  possesses  no  trait  whatever,  out  of  all 
those  which  she  ought,  by  any  theory  of 
heredity,  to  have  inherited  from  her 
mother,  except,  perhaps,  a  love  of  neat- 
ness. Aunt  Eugenia  and  Cousin  Lydia 
are  the  two,  opposite  poles  of  femininity — 
and  yet  they  are  near  relations. 


The  Spectator  sometimes  wonders 
whether  children  do  not  inherit  rather  the 
unused  qualities  of  their  parents  than 
those  that  have  been  thoroughly  devel- 
oped, and,  so  to  speak,  worn  out  in  the 
using.  May  not  a  talent  for  business  like 
Aunt  Eugenia's  be  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed and  absorbed  by  the  parent  that 
there  is  none  to  spare  to  pass  on  to  the 
child  ?  May  not  Uncle  David  have  so 
entirely  developed  his  own  incapacity  for 
affairs  that  his  son  and  daughters  have 
inherited  instead  the  latent  energies  he 
has  never  exhausted  by  use  ?  May  not 
Grandaunt  Maria  have  so  used  and 
poured  out  the  fullest  powers  of  her  na- 
tiu'e  in  the  line  of  saintliness  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  next 
generation  save  the  follies  and  faults  that 
remained  dormant  in  her  being?  The 
hypothesis  may  not  be  scientific,  but  it  is 
alluring.  The  Spectator  offers  it,  timidly, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 


Municipal  Rapid  Transit 

A   Gripman's  View 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  a  Russian- American  who  has  had  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  history ;  he  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  account  of  his  experiences 
as  a  street  railway  gripman,  a  man  of  uncommon  intelligence.  He  was  bom  in  one 
of  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia,  thirty-one  years  ago,  in  a  city  of  50,000  popula- 
tion, and  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  or  gymnasium,  of  his  native  city.  Com- 
pelled to  earn  his  own  living,  he  could  not  enter  the  university,  but  took  up  the  first 
employment  at  his  hand,  and  entered  a  large  railway  machine-shop.  In  this  concern 
he  learned  his  trade  as  a  machinist,  served  for  a  while  as  a  locomotive  fireman,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  clerical  force.  Having  become  inoculated  with  the 
bacillus  of  travel,  in  1889  he  determined  to  see  the  great  Exposition  of  Paris.  He 
soon  spent  his  small  savings  in  the  French  capital,  in  learning  the  language  and 
seeing  the  sights,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  work,  which  he  easily  found.  It  was  a 
'^good  job,"  as  he  himself  says,  paying  him  eight  francs,  or  $1.60,  a  day.  After  a 
few  months,  owing  to  slackness  of  work,  he  lost  his  place,  and  determined  to  try  Eng- 
land. The  day  after  he  landed  in  London,  although  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  English, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  work  as  a  machinist  at  what  he  calls  the  comfortable 
wages  of  four  shillings  a  day.  Here  he  boarded  in  a  Scotch  family,  where  he  was 
well  taken  care  of,  and  where  he  learned  English.  When  this  piece  of  tempwrary 
work  was  exhausted,  he  sought  that  notorious  refuge  of  casual  workers,  the  London 
docks.  Here  he  joined  the  Sailors'  Union,  using  his  small  savings  to  pay  the  entrance 
fee.  By  the  union  he  was  sheltered  comfortably  for  a  few  weeks,  in  a  neat  and  well- 
conducted  sailors'  home,  and  then  got  a  place. as  coal-passer,  or  stoker, on  a  freight 
steamship  plying  between  London  and  Philadelphia.  A  robust  and  splendidly  built 
man,  he  speaks  with  pride  of  the  record  he  made  in  this  position,  but  with  disgust  of 
the  surroundings,  both  human  and  physical,  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Making  some  acquaintance  with  America  during  his  stays  in  the  port  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  he  finally  determined  to  become  an  American.  He  left  his  ship  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  at  once  and  easily  obtained  a  good  position  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  stayed  until  the  bacillus  of  travel  began  its  activity 
again,  and  he  left  Philadelphia  determined  to  see  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  study,  as  a  laborer,  the  conditions  of  work  prevailing  there.  On  his 
way,  by  night  train  to  Nanticoke,  he  passed  through  Steelton,  and  the  splendid  sight 
of  a  city  apparently  on  fire,  belching  forth  fiames  of  many  colors  from  the  chimneys 
of  its  blast-furnaces,  tempted  him  to  investigate  so  interesting  a  place  for  himself ; 
and  accordingly  he  left  the  train  and  worked  there  for  some  months.  He  then  took 
up  his  journey  again,  pursued  his  way  to  the  mining  district,  and  became,  not  a 
miner,  but  a  laborer— one  class  below  the  mining  class — in  an  anthracite-coal  mine, 
where  he  was  thrown  with  a  community  of  Huns  and  Poles.  Speaking  several  Slav 
dialects,  he  found  himself  at  once  at  home  with  them,  and  lived  there  until  his  mar- 
riage with  his  Russian  sweetheart  brought  him,  according  to  her  wishes,  back  to 
New  York. 

After  one  or  two  pieces  of  work  as  a  machinist  in  this  vicinity,  he  became  a  motor- 
man  on  .the  Consolidated  Electric  Street  Railway  of  New  Jersey,  and  there  worked 
steadily  for  three  years,  running  between  New  Jersey  and  Newark.  This  work  he 
left  to  become  a  gripman  on  the  Broadway  cable  road,  and  would  doubtless  be 
employed  there  now  if  he  had  not  left  his  position  to  go  to  the  Spanish  war  last  spring, 
enlisting  as  a  private  in  a  well-known  regiment  of  this  city.  The  pay,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  his  wife  and  two  children  from  starving  in  New  York.  He 
accordingly  sought  his  discharge  before  his  regiment  left  its  Southern  camp  for  Cuba. 
We  have  seen  his  discharge-papers,  which  give  him  an  honorable  record  for  honest 
and  faithful  service.     He  is  a  thoroughgoing  and  devoted  American,  believing  that, 
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more  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day,  or  in  the  records  of 
history,  the  United  States  gives  every  man  a  fair  chance.  What  he  has  written  of 
his  experience  with  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  is  not  written  in  a  spirit  of 
bitter  attack,  or  of  envy  of  the  rich.  It  is  his  desire  simply  to  state  facts  in  order 
that  the  uninformed  reader  may  be  helped  to  decide  the  question  in  his  own  mind 
>vhether  public  franchises  and  public  functions  should  be  controlled  and  exercised  by 
private  corporations  or  by  the  public.  As  a  suggestion  toward  this  end  we  ask  our 
readers  to  compare  the  conditions  and  efficiency  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department, 
or  the  United  States  mail- carriers,  with  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  conductors 
and  motormen  on  our  street  railways.  Our  author,  whose  name  we  know,  but  do  not 
g^ve  for  obvious  reasons,  frankly  admits  at  the  start  that  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company  has  made  a  great  improvement  in  its  service  to  the  public  over  the  old 
horse-car  lines ;  and  he  also  admits,  although  not  quite  so  readily,  that  the  condition 
of  gripmen  and  motormen  is  better  than  that  of  the  old-time  horse-car  driver.  But 
his  point — and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  one — ^is  that  in  order  to  pay  what 
may  at  least  be  called  comfortable  dividends  on  large  capitalization,  and  what  is 
certainly  a  very  large  dividend  on  the  capital  actually  invested,  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  makes  demands  of  its  men  which  the  public  would  not  make 
were  the  street  railways  of  this  city  controlled  by  the  municipality. — The  Editors.] 


HOURS   OF   WORK 

LET  us  begin  with  the  question  that 
has  so  often  been  raised  in  our 
press ;  I  mean  the  ten-hour  working 
day.  There  exists,  as  it  is  known,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  a  ten-hour  law.  This 
law,  as^we  shall  see  further,  was  not  writ- 
ten for  our  company.  Five  trips  on  Lex- 
ington or  Columbus  Avenue  is  considered 
a  day's  labor.  To  make  a  trip  on  any  of 
those  avenues  takes  at  least  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  which  sums  up  eleven 
hours  and  forty  minutes  per  day.  But  as 
the  running  time  is  very  short  and  delays 
frequent,  it  becomes  necessary  to  work 
behind  time,  by  which  the  continuity  of 
the  working  day  extends  to  thirteen  hours. 
The  time  lost  in  blockades,  as  it  is  known 
to  happen  on  Broadway  at  every  step, 
nothing  is  paid  for. 

The  men  on  the  extra  list — and  they 
ought  to  be  considered,  for  they  are  taken 
in  by  the  ten  every  week — work  still  longer 
and  for  less  pay.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  "  tripper,"  which  is  the  occu- 
pation of  most  of  the  extra  men.  He 
makes  a  trip  for  which  he  is  paid  forty 
cents,  and  then  waits  for  his  turn  to  be 
sent  out  again.  This  waiting  lasts  some- 
times half  an  hour,  an  hour,  two,  and  even 
longjer,  after  which  he  makes  a  second 
trip,  a  third  one,  etc.,  provided  there  is 
some  work  to  be  done.  By  such  a  proc- 
ess, in  order  to  make  three  trips,  which 
makes  up  three-fifths  of  a  working  day,  or 
$1.20,  one  has  to  work  at  least  nine 
hours ;  four  trips,  twelve  hours ;  five  trips, 


or  a  full  working  day,  from  fourteen  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  hours,  for  which  he  receives 
two  dollars. 

Let  the  reader  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  these  interruptions  between  the 
trips,  or  "  swings,"  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  men,  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
rest  Far  from  it;  on  the  contrary,  in 
some  instances  they  are  more  tedious  than 
the  work  itself.  Imagine :  one  has  to  stay 
all  the  time  on  the  street,  hold  the  "  run- 
plate  "  in  front  of  him,  try  in  every  manner 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  starter,  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  not  to  be  absent,  for 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment, 
and  in  case  of  absence  a  heavy  punish- 
ment is  imposed  on  him.  Taking  this  all 
in  all,  this  throng  of  people  anxious  to  be 
called  out  possibly  sooner,  with  all  their 
jostling  and  pressing  resemble  a  stock 
exchange  or  auction,  and  of  rest  there  can 
be  no  thought.  [This  throng  of  anxious 
"  trippers  "  may  be  observed  any  day  at 
the  station  on  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Fiftieth  Street.— The  Editors.] 

THE   BUYING   OF   UNIFORMS 

The  lot  of  the  new  men  becomes  more 
afflicted  by  the  conditions  the  securing  of 
the  job  depends  upon.  Three  weeks' 
labor  gratis  and  the  purchasing  of  the 
uniform,  without  which  you  are  not  al- 
lowed to  make  your  first  trip,  are  among 
those  conditions.  With  reference  to  the 
latter,  only  this  can  be  said,  that  some 
companies,  desiring  their  employees  to  be 
dressed  in  a  certain  uniform,  buy  them 
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the  required  clothes.  Others  that  do  not 
do  the  buying  make  it  in  some  way  or 
another  easy  for  the  employees  the  getting 
of  same.  With  our  company,  however, 
the  matter  stands  a  little  different.  You 
are  charged  $14  for  an  ulster,  which  costs 
anywhere  from  $8  to  $10;  you  have  to 
pay  $13.80  for  a  suit,  while  you  can  buy 
it  at  any  clothing  store  for  not  over  $10. 
You  are  obliged  to  purchase  all  these 
things  of  one  firm — Browning,  King  &  Co. 
In  a  word,  there  is  an  '*  earning "  of  a 
few  dollars  on  each  of  the  already  squeezed 
men.  Considering  that  people  are  taken 
in  by  ten  every  week,  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty  at  the  time,  and  that  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  large  number 
of  recruits  remain  in  service  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  this  item  appears 
rather  to  be  the  source  of  a  handsome 
profit  People  in  torn  shoes  but  in 
brand-new  overcoats  form  a  comical  sight 
on  our  road.  A  suit  of  clothes,  or  an  over- 
coat, even  in  first-class  condition,  pur- 
chased from  any  of  the  men  who  have  left 
the  company's  service,  is  not  good  enough 
for  our  company.  You  have  got  to  buy  it 
all  at  such  and  such  a  price,  from  Brown- 
ing, King  &  Co.,  and  present  the  receipt 
in  the  oflSce,  or  else  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you. 

ACCIDENTS 

Describing  one  or  the  other  feature  of 
the  railroad,  this  or  that  of  its  regulations, 
one  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  one  which, 
by  right,  can  be  called  a  sad  one,  and  it 
is  accidents.  Of  course,  one  can  put  it 
down  as  something  unavoidable ;  well,  then, 
there  is  no  comment  to  make.  By  the 
word  "  accident "  is  understood  something 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  in  this 
light  a  good  many  look  on  most  of  the 
accidents. 

When  an  accident  happens  on  the  elec- 
tric railroad,the  matter  takes  approximately 
the  following  turn  :  The  conductor  takes 
measures  "  to  fix  the  blame."  He  takes 
down  the  names  of  witnesses  and  makes 
up  a  report,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  date  and  names,  invariably  tells  of  the 
impossibility  of  stopping  the  car,  of  the 
accident  being  inevitable  on  account  of 
such  and  such  circumstances,  so  that  the 
guilt  is  placed  on  anybody  you  like  except 
the  company.  The  witnesses  are  usually 
gathered    from    among    the  passengers. 


But,  unfortunately,  to  properly  determine 
the  d^;ree  of  the  guilt  of  the  motorman  is 
for  the  passengers  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Accidents,  responsibility  for  which 
is  beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  are  excep- 
tional Many  accidents  are  due  to  the 
unsldllfulness  or  the  sleepy  condition  of 
the  motorman,  or  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  car  (of  which  the  writer  will  speak  later), 
and  other  causes,  which,  although  being 
of  great  importance  in  the  matter  of  the 
decent  stoppage  of  the  car,  cannot  be 
so  easily  perceived.  The  motorman  is 
not  intoxicated ;  everybody  saw  him  de- 
spairingly working  with  his  brake  (the 
more  the  gestures  are  of  a  despairing 
nature  the  better  it  looks  for  him).  It  is 
evident  he  did  his  best  to  stop  the  car,  but 
could  not  do  it  It  is  clear  that  he  could 
not  escape  the  accident  The  fault,  there- 
fore, lies  hot  with  the  motorman  but  with 
the  victim.  On  the  following  morning 
the  papers  have  a  report,  where  it  is  stated 
that  at  such  and  such  a  place  an  accident 
occurred.  "The  motorman  put  on  his 
brake  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  ....  it 
was  impossible  to  check  the  swift  Jnove- 
ment  of  the  car.  It  was  awful,  but  it 
could  not  be  averted.  The  motorman 
seemed  to  be  stricken  with  grief  most  of 
all."  The  account  of  the  damages  done 
follows  next,  and  so  on.  The  expressions 
"  as  hard  as  he  could^"  "  frantic  efforts," 
etc.,  are  inseparable  from  every  report  of 
an  accident,  and  they  are  used  so  decid- 
edly that  there  is  no  room  left  for  any 
doubt. 

DEFECTIVE   CARS 

It  seems  that  nobody  exhibits  any  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  acci- 
dents are  direct  results  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  car.  Nobody  shows  any  interest  to 
find  out  in  what  condition  the  car  was  when 
the  accident  occurred.  People  are  not 
always  able  to  see  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  carelessness  of  the  victim, 
had  the  car  been  in  good  condition  the 
accident  would  either  not  have  happened 
at  all,  or,  instead  of  grave  mutilation  or 
even  death,  the  victim  would  have  come 
off  with  but  little  harm.  The  question  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  car  seldom  rises  in 
the  public  mind,  and  this  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. How  will  a  sane-minded  man 
come  to  think  that  there  are  people  send- 
ing out  cars  in  an  unfit  condition  ?   Never- 
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theless,  it  is  a  fact,  and  "  bum  "  cars,  as 
the  men  call  them,  ceased  to  be  an  excep- 
tion long  ago.  You  get  hold  of  a  bad 
car,  and  you  have  got  to  toil  on  it  till  you 
are  relieved  by  another  one,  for  to  return 
the  car  as  defective  is  considered  almost 
as  a  personal  insult  to  the  company.  After 
you  are  done  with  your  work,  you  enter 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  car  in 
the  defective-car  book,  as,  for  instance, 
"  bad  brake,"  "  bad  gong,"  "  sand  would 
not  work,"  or  something  to  this  effect  (a 
mere  formality,  for  the  condition  of  the 
cars  is  well  known  to  every  one).  A  few 
days  later  you  get  the  same  car  in  the 
same  bad  condition.  You  go  to  the  starter, 
inform  him  of  it,  and  he  tells  you  frankly 
that,  owing  to  the  small  personnel  of  me- 
chanics on  hand,  it  is  entirely  impossible 
to  keep  the  cars  in  good  condition.  And 
with  this  the  discussion  ends.  Or  another 
instance :  You  come  in  the  car-house  and 
state  that  your  car  is  in  an  unfit  condition. 
They  tell  you  to  "  go  ahead. "  You  say  that 
to  convey  such  a  car  is  dangerous.  You  are 
told,  "Go  right  ahead ;  we'll  take  the  con- 
sequences." The  reader  may  ask,  Who  is 
that  individual  giving  such  mad  orders? 
Well,  is  it  a  starter  ?  No,  it  is  not  he, 
either.  It  is  a  power  that  fears  nothing, 
that  jrields  to  nobody — it  is  a  monopoly. 
You  possess  the  moral  courage  at  least  to 
say  something.  Very  well.  But  the  ma- 
jority prefer  to  work  on  a  bad  car  rather 
than  to  risk  falling  in  disfavor  with  the 
"  boss,"  so  much  the  more  since  they  know 
that  the  struggle  will  result  in  nothing. 

TRIALS   OP  THE   GRIPMAN     . 

Putting  everything  aside,  a  bad  car  is  a 
real  torture  to  the  motorman.  A  very  few 
take  it  calmly,  but  to  the  majority  it  is  the 
cause  of  great  excitement  and  enragement 
It  is  nobodjr's  business  that  you  have  a 
bad  car;  you  have  to  get  along  with  it 
just  the  same  as  if  it  was  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. How  many  undeserved  abuses  you 
have  to  standi  "Why  don't  you  ring 
your  bell  ?"  "  Can  you  stop  ?"  "  Are  you 
blind  ?"  "  Are  you  deaf  ?"  etc,  etc.,  ring 
in  your  ears.  You  make  superhuman 
efforts  to  get  along  in  some  way  with  this 
infernal  machine,  till  at  last  you  get  a 
"  dose  call."  It  is  much  the  more  pro- 
voking when  you  know  that  all  this  is 
caused  by  a  mere  trifle. 

The  only  person  who  has  a  clear  idea 


of  the  origin  of  the  accident  is  the  one  on 
the  front  end,  but  he  is  not  always  dis-  , 
posed  to  disclose  all  the  truth  he  knows. 
When  the  matter  is  carried  into  court, 
and  motorman  or  gripman  appears  as  a 
star  witness,  it  is  by  far  not  to  his  interest 
to  contribute  by  his  testimony  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  true  condition  of  the  car  at 
the  time  the  accident  occurred.  Such 
a  testimony  would  not  do  him  any  good, 
as  you  can  easily  understand.  The  other 
witnesses  give  an  inexact  testimony  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES,  SO  CALLED 

I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  all  those 
antediluvian  means,  bearing  the  well- 
sounding  name  of  "  safety  appliances," 
even  at  the  best  guarantee  very  little 
safety  of  any  kind.  There  may  yet  be 
some  sense  in  applying  a  hand-brake  on  a 
horse-car.  First,  on  account  of  its  insignifi- 
cant speed;  and,  secondly,  for  its  com- 
parative lightness.  But  what  would  you 
say  of  using  a  hand-brake  on  a  locomo- 
tive ?  Why,  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
machine  would  make  the  very  best  hand- 
brake useless.  And  yet  one  must  take 
into  consideration  that  locomotives  are 
not  run  on  thoroughfares  like  Broadway. 
The  indisputable  aim  of  the  company  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  possible,  at 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  labor,  has 
had  the  consequence  of  building  cars  of 
enormous  size  and  weight,  moving  along 
in  the  streets  at  a  rate,  as  the  public  styles 
it,  "  pretty  lively."  As  an  obvious  proof 
of  this  can  serve  the  newly  constructed 
eight-wheel  cars,  of  a  proportion  never 
seen  before  in  New  York.  These  cars  of 
immense  size  and  weight  and  high  speed, 
you  may  compare  with  anything  you  like 
except  a  horse-car. 

How  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
facilitating  the  Egyptian  labor  of  the 
motorman,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
good  old-fashioned  hand-brake  remains 
on  these  new  cars.  One  who  had  the 
fortime  to  work  on  these  cars  knows  well 
to  what  amount  the  hand-brake  and  the 
strength  of  the  human  hand  in  controlling 
such  a  machine. 

Some  defenders  of  the  hand-brake  may 
say  that  in  case  of  great  danger  there  is 
another  way  to  stop  the  car  on  an  electric 
road,  and  that  is  to  reverse  the  power. 
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To  those  who  use  this  argument^  not  as  a 
trick,  but  with  the  intention  to  prove 
something,  I  would  say  that  there  are  a 
good  many  accidents  due  to  the  excessive 
use  of  the  reverse  by  the  motormen.  Going 
down  the  grades  or  at  high  speed,  in  other 
words  when  danger  is  the  greatest,  it  is 
useless  to  reverse.  The  reverse  does  not 
work  in  such  cases.  It  is  dangerous,  too, 
because,  instead  of  applying  the  brake,  the 
motorman  wastes  precious  time  reversing 
the  power.  The  reverse  is  adequate  only 
within  certain  very  narrow  limits. 

FENDERS   AND   AIR   BRAKES 

The  fender  now  in  use  is  a  useless 
thing.  The  main  reason  why  so  many 
people  fall  under  the  fender  instead  of 
upon  it  is  because  it  is  kept,  as  everything 
else,  in  bad  order,  and  besides  is  of  cheap, 
poor  pattern.  It  is  a  big,  ugly-looking 
thing,  drawn  up  high.  This  could  not  be 
helped,  as,  being  very  shaky,  were  it  not 
pulled  up  sufhcientiy  high,  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  car  itself  would  cause  it  con- 
stantly to  strike  the  ground.  The  fender 
in  question  is  operated  by  the  motorman 's 
foot.  The  problem  consists  in  this :  that 
in  the  moment  of  danger  the  motorman 
has  to  step  on  the  button  and  drop  the 
fender.  It  is  simple  enough,  and  would 
be  very  well  were  this  button  the  only 
one.  But  the  trouble  is  that  this  button 
is  an  addition  to  many  other  buttons. 
There  is  the  bell-button  (gong),  which  you 
have  to  work  constantly ;  the  sand-button 
you  have  to  step  on,  and  keep  it  for  some 
time  in  that  position,  as  otherwise  the 
sand  would  not  work.  Finally  there  comes 
the  hand-brake  with  its  dog,  which  requires 
no  small  attention  of  the  motorman,  and 
which  also  would  not  work  without  the 
aid  of  the  motorman's  foot  We  admit 
that  this  ingenious  mechanism  can  be 
operated  with  some  success,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  this :  In  how  much  are  the  motor- 
man's  feet — which,  as  a  matter  of  regret, 
are  only  two — in  how  much  are  they  ca- 
pable of  setting  all  these  **  appliances  of 
safety"  to  work  At  one  and  the  same 
moment  ? 

EFFICIENCY   OF   MOTORMEN 

The  labor  on  the  front  end  of  the  car, 
as  we  find  it  to-day,  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  occupation  in  hard- 
ship and  in   its   ruinous  effects  on  the 


motorman's  health  and  nervous  system. 
What  can  we  expect  of  a  man  performing 
such  work,  who,  after  deducting  the  little 
time  spent  on  his  meals,  has  hardly  time 
enough  left  for  sleep  ?  What  kind  of  vigi- 
lance, good  judgment,  vigor,  coolness,  can 
we  expect  of  a  man  that  works  fifteen 
hours  a  day  and  seven  days  in  the  week? 
The  personal  observations  of  the  writer 
have  shown  him  that  only  people  of  an 
exceptional  constitution  and  iron  nerves 
can  endure  such  hard  labor  for  any  length 
of  time. 

What  a  new  man  means  on  the  road 
needs  no  comment ;  most  of  the  accidents 
fall  on  their  lot.  The  writer's  p>ersonal 
experience  has  shown  him  that  only  after 
one  year's  experience  the  motorman  learns 
how  to  run  the  car  as  not  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  comes  in  its  way ;  a  fact  that 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  company  itself, 
for  after  one  year's  service  the  pay  of  the 
motorman  is  a  little  raised. 

SPEED 

The  writer  believes  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  word  about  the  matter  of 
speed.     There  exists,  as  it  is  well  known, 
an  ordinance  by  which  speed  exceeding 
ten  miles  an  hour  is  prohibited.     To  this 
regulation,  it  appears,  very  little  heed  is 
given,  for  every  one  knows  that  speed  on 
the  trolley  lines  greatly  overreaches  this 
norma.     At  some  places  on  the  lines  of 
our  company  speed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  miles  per  hour  is  of  a  common 
occurrence.     The  violation  of  the  law  is 
here  self-evident  When  you  protest  against 
it,  you'are  emphatically  told  that  the  com- 
pany not  only  does  not  give  its  assent  to 
the  excess  of  speed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  inflicts  punishment  on  the  motorman 
for  it.     You  are  told  the  motorman  has 
plenty  of  running  time,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  him  to  run  fast,  and  when  he 
does  it  he  takes  his  own  chances  on  it 
You  are  assured  that  the  culprit  will  be 
chastised  and  brought  to  book ;  and,  sure 
enough,  chastised  he  is,  probably  on  the 
principle   of    the   well-known    command, 
"Steal,  but  don't  get  caught"     To  the 
spectator,  who  is  not  let  into  the  working 
of  the  thing,  it  looks  on  its  face  that  the 
speed  is  controlled  by  the  motorman  only. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.     Speed,  as  every- 
thing else,  is  regulated  by  nobody  except 
the  company,  and  not  by  high-sounding 
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orders  and  circulars,  but  simply,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself : 
that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  motors,  by 
the  power  of  the  current,  and  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  time-tables 
and  pay  for  trips.  So  it  is  seen  there  is 
very  little  room  left  for  the  personal  initi- 
ative of  the  mojtorman. 

The  fact  that  the  authorities,  as  well  as 
the  public,  shut  their  eyes  on  this  distress- 
ing business  can  be  explained  by  the  natu 
ral  inclination  of  all  to  spend  as  little  time 
as  possible  on  riding.  With  the  extension 
of  business  and  growth  in  territory  of 
the  city  limits,  this  inclination  necessarily 
grows  also.  Who  is  disposed  to  lose  one 
hour  on  riding  when  it  can  be  done  in 
half  an  hour?  Sometimes  even  a  few 
minutes  play  a  great  part  The  swift 
locomotion  of  a  railroad  is  one  of  its 
merits,  and  is  the  more  appreciated  and 
patronized  by  the  public.  With  all  this 
we  cannot  but  agjee.  Speed  is  beneficial ; 
but  we  do  not  see  how  one  can  say  that 
r^^ding  the  speed  of  our  trolley-cars,  if 
he  had  some  conception  about  building 
and  means  of  stopping  of  those  cars.  Only 
under  certain  conditions,  with  ready  means 
for  stopping  the  car  and  safety  appliances 
adapted  to  the  velocity  of  the  car,  speed 
loses  its  dangerous  element.  But  where 
safety  appliances  are  embodied  in  the  form 
of  hand-brake,  and  some  other  charming 
things  like  that,  speed  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime, 
and  the  law  knew  it  well  in  fixing  the  ten- 
miles  limit  as  a  maximum. 

Does  the  company  not  know  of  an  ex- 
isting device  called  "  air-brake,*'  which 
presses  against  the  wheels  unprecedented- 
ly  harder  than  the  hand-brake  and  strews 
sand  on  the  rails  at  the  same  time,  doing 
away  in  this  manner  with  the  dog  and  the 
sand-button,  leaving  alone  its  superiority 
as  to  quickness  ?  Does  the  company  not 
know  that  this  device  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  even  on  the  trolley-cars, 
and  has  already  shown  its  merits  ?  Does^ 
the  company  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  an  electric  brake  ?  Last,  but  not  least, 
does  the  company  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fender  that  works  automatically  ? 
I  dare  say  the  company  does  know  all 
that,  because,  some  years  ago,  it  did  have 
in  use  air-brakes,  but  abandoned  them  as 
too  expensive.  It  is  childish  to  think  that 
the  fenders  now  in  use  are  unsatisfactory 


because  nothing  better  has  been  invented 
yet.  Fenders  were  introduced  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and,  finally,  of 
a  law  having  been  enacted  to  that  effect 
The  alternative  was  either  to  put  on  fen- 
ders or  answer  before  court  The  former 
was  done,  and  the  results  ?  A  few  fortu- 
nate persons,  more  by  lucky  chance  than 
anything  else,  may  have  successfully  fallen 
on  the  fenders,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  has  been  increased  by  these  very 
fenders.  To  suspect  the  law  of  evil  inten- 
tion is  impossible;  there  is  no  ground 
for  it.  Where,  then,  lies  the  trouble  ? 
It  is  here  :  the  thing  was  done  in  a  half 
way.  It  was  suggested  to  the  company  to 
put  on  fenders,  but  all  the  rest,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  size,  pattern,  fitness,  etc.,  etc., 
was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
company  itself.  Aroused  by  the  sentiment 
of  a  great  deed — the  saving  of  human 
lives — the  company  called  for  a  competi- 
tion on  the  fenders,  and  selected  the 
cheapest  I  The  law  was  satisfied,  and, 
instead  of  fenders,  you  got  some  useless 
trash. 

THE   COMPLAINT   SUMMARIZED 

The  lack  of  safety  appliances  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  criminal  unfitness  of  those 
in  use ;  the  long  hours  of  work,  making 
the  work  miserable  to  such  an  extent  that, 
through  weariness  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion, people  cease  to  be  responsible  for 
their  actions ;  the  robbery  of  the  men  at 
the  isupply  of  uniforms;  the  system  of 
paying  by  the  trips — where  a  great  deal 
of  labor  is  done  absolutely  without  com- 
pensation— the  possibility  of  paralyzing 
the  working  of  the  law  whose  aim  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public :  all  this 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  monstrous 
power  of  the  company  with  nothing  to 
control  it  Th6  city,  having  given  away 
its  streets  to  the  full  disposition  of  the 
company,  has  not  taken  the  slightest  pre- 
caution to  guard  its  rights.  To  compel 
the  company  to  introduce  air-brakes,  to 
employ  men  by  the  city  who  should  look 
after  the  fit  condition  of  the  cars,  would 
be  a  very  timely  measure.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  insufficient  understanding  shown 
by  the  public  for  technical  questions,  and 
especially  of  the  fact  that  with  the  present 
development  of  technology  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cars  ought  to  and  can  insure 
safety  from  accidents. 


The  Saloon  Problem 

By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle 

[The  Rev.  Father  Doyle's  article  possesses  special  interest  and  deserves  special 
attention  on  account  of  the  notable  New  York  parish  with  which  he  is  connected. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St  Paul  the  Apostle,  popularly  known  as  "  The  Paulist 
Fathers,"  is  one  of  the  best  examples,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  a  working  church 
in  New  York  City.  Those  who  have  studied  sociological  conditions  in  New  York 
recognize  the  uplifting  influence  exerted  by  the  Paulist  Fathers  upon  the  large  population 
among  whom  they  work.  The  church  stands  at  the  comer  of  Fifty-ninth  Stre^  and 
Ninth  Avenue,  in  a  district  composed  of  small  apartment  and  tenement  houses ;  and 
while  the  Paulist  Fathers  minister  to  all  classes  of  people,  they  especially  count  work- 
ing people  as  their  parishioners.  The  church  has  a  long  list  of  parochial  societies, 
such  as  a  temperance  guild,  a  free  library,  reading-rooms,  a  social  settlement,  and  a 
successful  and  admirable  day  nursery  for  working  mothers.  The  Paulist  Fathers  hold 
once  a  year  a  mission,  or  revival,  as  it  would  be  called  in  the  old  Protestant  termi- 
nology. Dr.  Doyle  knows  the  saloon  and  its  influence  thoroughly ;  he  is  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  and  both  as  a  priest  and 
in  his  official  position  as  Secretary  has  done  a  large  and  noble  work  for  the  cause  of 
practical  temperance. — The  Editors.] 


A  RECENT  discussion  has  brought 
to  the  public  attention  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  distinct  policies 
suggested  for  the  settlement  of  the  saloon 
problem.  Both  policies  are  advocated  by 
men  who  have  done  successful  work  on 
the  lines  of  social  betterment 

No  one  who  has  any  idea  of  practical 
reform  would  contend  that  the  saloon  can 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  New  York 
City,  not  to  speak  of  any  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  While  we  may 
earnestly  hope  for  a  Utopian  common- 
wealth in  which  there  is  no  saloon  or  any 
other  dark  spots,  we  shall  be  obliged,  I 
am  afraid,  to  go  back  to  a  certain  histori- 
cal incident  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
begin  the  reform  there,  before  the  desired 
condition  of  affairs  may  be  brought  about 
Practical  reformers  do  not  deal  with  what 
ought  to  be,  but  they  accept  existing  con- 
ditions and  endeavor  to  better  them.  The 
saloon  practically  exists,  and  the  question 
is.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

The  policy  so  warmly  advocated  by  the 
learned  rector  of  St  George's  says.  Bap- 
tize it  unto  regeneration.  It  is  not  totally 
depraved.  It  is  quite  possible  to  save  it 
by  bringing  it  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
sins,  and  by  teaching  it  a  new  code  of 
ethics.  The  other  policy  places  the  saloon 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  business.    Around  and  about 
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it  center  the  evil  humors  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. It  is  like  a  cancer,  which,  at  best,  is 
a  blight  and  must  be  cut  out  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  and  not  at  the  same 
time  endanger  the  life  of  the  individual. 
When  it  has  plunged  its  roots  too  deep  to 
be  removed  by  the  knife — well,  let  us  save 
life — let  nutritious  food  be  provided — let 
the  malignant  ulcer  be  confined — restrain 
it  by  every  agency  known  to  science,  hop- 
ing that  the  time  may  come  when,  in  more 
robust  health,  the  humors  may  slough  off 
and  the  poison  may  be  discarded. 

In  the  statement  of  these  two  policies  I 
lay  bare  principles  that  are  radically  in 
opposition,  and  methods  that  set  over  one 
against  the  other.  How  far  the  former 
policy  finds  supporters  outside  its  princi- 
pal advocate  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  know 
a  great  many  people  are  waiting  for  scHne 
evidence  that  its  supporters  really  take 
their  own  statements  seriously,  and  are 
hoping  that  they  would  practically  open  a 
"church  saloon"  in  order  to  prove  tfie 
feasibility  of  the  plan.  Just  how  far  they 
would  go  in  infusing  the  religious  spirit 
into  the  saloon  business  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Whether  they  would  open  and 
close  the  day's  sales  of  intoxicating  drink 
by  prayer,  whether  they  have  devised  a 
formula  of  "  grace  "  to  be  said  before  and 
after  a  drink,  whether  an  automatic  back 
spring  for  the  conscience  of  the  liquor- 
seller  who  is  obliged  by  stress  of  circum* 
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stances  to  sell  to  drunkards,  or  whose 
selling  is  the  last  straw  to  topple  over  a 
man's  senses  into  intoxication,  is  a  patent- 
able deviee — all  these  ways  and  means 
must  be  put  to  practical  test  before  they 
can  be  pronounced  "  ready  for  action." 

Considering  the  unregenerate  quality  of 
human  nature  that  we  find  in  New  York, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  saloon  which  opens 
wide  its  doors  to  all  classe^.  as  they  pass 
on  the  avenues  will  never  be  able  to  en- 
force a  higher  morality  than  its  patrons 
ask  for ;  and  if  "  church  saloons  **  were 
scattered  about  the  city  as  thick  as  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa^  their  doors  would  hardly 
be  darkened,  while  the  ordinary  unregen- 
erated  saloon  will  have  all  the  business  it 
could  attend  to.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
Chicago  saloon  that  advertised  ^*  the  sale 
of  whisky  with  all  the  wickedness  taken 
out  of  it"  The  saloop  went  out  of  busi- 
« ness  in  six  months.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
ordinary  saloon  is  irreformable,  and  that 
we  must  accept  this  fact  as  we  do  accept 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  "social  necessity," 
as  the  garbage-barrel  on  the  sidewalk  is 
^  social  necessity  for  the  prowling  cat  and 
for  other  reasons,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  msdce  its  contents  sweet  The  saloons 
are  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the  garden  of 
our  American  civilization.  It  would  not 
be  a  healthy  state  of  mind  for  our  gardener 
to  get  into  to  persuade  himself  that,  as 
the  weeds  do  grow  in  spite  of  all  the  grub- 
bing .he  does,  it  is  better  to  foster  their 
growth,  and  when  they  have  grown  lusty 
and  rank,  and  have  poisoned  the  delicate 
plants,  to  go  out  and  tie  a  red  ribbon  on 
them,  or  pin  some  paper  gewgaws  about 
them,  as  we  do  on  the  Christmas  tree  for 
the  children,  and  then  sit  aroimd  and  ad- 
mire them. 

The  truest  policy  is  to  consider  the 
saloon  an  excrescence  on  the  body  politic 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  skillful  physician 
treats  an  ulcer.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Crowley 
vs.  Christensen  voices  this  policy  when  it 
gays:  "By  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  of  every  civilized  and  Christian 
community,  there  are  few  sources  of  crime 
and  misery  to  society  equal  to  the  dram- 
shop, where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold 
in  small  quantities,  to  be  drunk  at  the 
time,  and  are  sold  indiscriminately  to  all 
parties  applying.    The  statistics  of /every 

State  show  a  greater  amount  of  crime  and 


misery  attriblitable  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  obtained  at  these  retail  liquor- 
saloons  than  tQ  any  other  source.  The 
sale  of  such  liquors  in  this  way  has  there- 
fore been,  at  all  times,  by  the  courts  of 
every  State,  considered  as  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  legislative  regulation.  Not  only 
may  a  license  be  exacted  from  the  keeper 
of  the  saloon  before  a  glass  of  his  liquor 
can  be  thus  disposed  of,  but  restrictions 
may  be  imposed  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
tp  whom  they  may  be  sold,  and  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  the  days  of  the  week  on 
which  the  saloons  may  be  opened.  Their 
sale  in  that  form  niay  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. It  is  a  question  of  public  expe- 
diency and  public  morality,  and  not  of 
Federal  law.  The  police  power  of  the 
State  is  fully  competent  to  regulate  the 
business,  to  mitigate  its  evils,  or  to  sup- 
press it  entirely.  As  it  is  a  business  , 
attended  with  danger  to  the  community, 
it  may,  as  already  said,  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited, or  be  permitted  imder  such  con- 
ditions as  will  limit  to  the  utmost  its  evils." 
On  this  very  highest  legal  authority  all 
excise  legislation  is  based.  The  strong 
arm  of  the  law  is  necessary  to  prevent 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  rank  and 
noxious  growth  poisoning  the  moral  atmos- 
phere. Excise  laws  must  be  rooted  in 
fundamental  moral  principles,  and  not  out- 
run popular  sentiment  Such  laws  re- 
strain the  vicious  and  take  away  the  stones 
of  stumbling  from  the  pathway  of  the 
weak.  Though  they  may  not  make  a 
people  sober  and  they  cannot  result  in 
l^slating  drimkenness  entirely  out  of 
existence,  still  they  can  remove  far  from 
a  man  the  temptation  to  drink  and  thus 
allow  him  of  himself  to  sober  up.  They 
can  cripple  and  even  entirely  destroy  the 
agencies  that  make  a  people  drunk.  The 
province  of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  weak 
and  keep  the  vultures  from  swooping 
down  on  those  who  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside. 

A  study  of  the  liquor  legislation  in  this 
country  reveals  a  body  of  laws  "  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  made."  These  laws 
have  accomplished  something;  but  in 
many  instances  they  have  brought  the  law 
itself  into  disrepute.  Legislators  some- 
times forget  that  the  source  of  intemper- 
ance lies  in  springs  of  action  which  legis- 
lative   enactments    cannot    reach.     The 

ddepest  root  of  the  drinking  habit  is  ^^ 
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craving  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  This 
craving  is  generated  largely  by  the  way 
we  live.  Instead  of  the  qvpet,  placid  life 
of  the  old  country,  we  have  substituted  the 
intense  activities  of  an  electrical  age,  with 
eager  strivings  for  pre-eminence  and  anx- 
ious, worrying  search  for  the  golden  fleece. 
This  fast  living  of  a  nervous,  rushing  age, 
helped  on  by  superheated  houses  and 
enormous  quantities  of  indigestible  food 
prepared  by  unskillful  cooks,  produces  a  de- 
jected and  depleted  physical  vitality  that,, 
in  a  sense,  needs  the  goad  of  the  stimulant 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  that  civili- 
zation sets.  Apart,  then,  from  legislative 
remedies,  there  is  a  whole  cluster  of  tem- 
perance activities  which  are  designed  to 
operate  directly  on  the  individual,  and 
which  have  for  their  main  purpose  pre- 
venting, suppressing,  and  finally  eradi- 
cating the  craving  for  intoxicants.  The 
total  abstinence  propaganda  gets  men, 
)¥omen,  and  children  to  sign  the  pledge, 
k^Tid  surrounds  them  with  religious  re- 
straints in  order  to  enable  them  to  keep 
their  promises.  It  disseminates  as  widely 
as  possible  truthful  and  not  exaggerated 
knowledge  of  the  baneful  influence  of 
alcohol ;  it  endeavors  to  save  the  children 
so  that  they  may  grow  up  without  the 
taste  for  liquor.  It  endeavors  to  strip  the 
saloon  of  its  garb  of  respectability,  so  that 
men  who  have  any  self-respect  will  stay 
away  from  it  This  latter  is  not  without 
its  grave  importance.  As  soon  as  the 
saloon  is  dignified  as  a  place  where  men 
may  seek  their  recreation,  all  the  barriers 
against  saloon-going  are  thrown  down 
and  the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste  for  intoxicants. 
The  liquor  traffic  thrives  on  the  growing 
demand  for  alcoholics,  and  in  many  in- 
stances saloons  deliberately  set  to  work 
to  increase  this  demand  by  ways  and 
means  well  known  in  the  trade.  By  using 
a  political  influence  they  gather  their  vic- 
tims about  them;  by  dispensing  salted 
drinks  they  compel  men  to  return  for 
repeated  doses ;  by  cultivating  false  no- 
tions of  hospitality  through  the  treating 
custom  they  urge  men  to  drink  when  they 
do  not  want  to,  and  when  they  know  they 
have  had  too  much ;  by  adulterating  liquors 
with  certain  poisons  they  create  a  physi- 
cal condition  of  nerve  to  be  remedied 
only  by  another  drink ;  by  many  little 
favors^of  friendship  the  saloon-keeper  in- 


gratiates himself  into  the  respect  of  the 
poor  man  ;  he  allows  his  side  room  to  be 
used  by  the  contractor  to  pay  off  his  men ; 
he  cashes  the  checks,  he  obliges  with  a 
loan  of  a  dollar  when  one  gets  into  a  tight 
place ;  and  so,  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways 
interUnked  with  a  man's  life,  the  saloon 
winds  its  net  about  a  man.  Men  in  the 
whirl  of  city  life  say  that  the  tjranny 
compelling  them  to  adopt  drinking  habits 
that  is  exercised  by  the  saloon  is  as  galling 
and  as  irresistible  as  the  lash  compelling 
the  slave  to  his  roimd  of  irksome  labor. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  chain  this  tyrant  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  restrain  him  in  his  per- 
nicious activity,  "  to  cry  out  and  not 
cease,"  that  the  people  may  appreciate  the 
danger  that  lies  behind  the  swinging  doors, 
all  the  more  terrible  because  it  is  so  insidi- 
ous. I  believe  that  in  laboring  to  create 
an  antipathy  against  the  saloon  I  am 
doing  a  good  thing  for  the  community  at 
large.  I  believe  that  the  more  odium  I 
can  cast  on  the  business  of  saloon-keeping 
and  th^  practice  of  saloon-going  the  more 
I  will  save  that  great  throng  of  the  weak 
who  are  more  or  less  slaves  to  the  craving 
for  intoxicants,  the  more  I  will  protect 
the  defenseless  wives  and  the  helpless 
children  and  the  cheerless  homes  of  the 
victims  of  drink.  The  more  I  endeavor 
to  create  a  public  opinion  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  by  telling  of  its  iniquities, 
by  revealing  the  hideous  immoralities  too 
often  associated  with  it,  by  painting  it  as 
it  really  is,  responsible  for  much  of  the 
poverty,  distress,  and  miseries  of  our 
modem  life,  I  am  guarding  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people.  Public  opinion  is 
America's  omnipotent  force.  It  can  do 
all  things,  and  nothing  is  hard  or  impos- 
sible to  it  At  its  shrine  the  greatest 
leaders  bow  down  and  adore.  He  who 
attempts  to  antagonize  it  is  baring  his 
breast  to  the  thunderbolt ;  he  who  opposes 
it,  on  him  will  it  fall,  and  it  will  crush 
him.  Place  the  saloon  under  the  ban 
of  public  opinion  and  the  "  serpent  is 
scotched,"  if  not  killed. 

To  place  the  substitutes  for  the  saloon 
where  a  man  who  wants  to  rid  himself  of 
its  tyranny,  and  where  he  may  enjoy  many 
of  the  attractions  the  saloon  possesses 
without  any  of  its  perils,  is  a  movement  as 
wise  as  it  is  eflScient.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  men  in  New  York  who  have  no 
home,  or  who,  if  they  have,  find  it  not  a 
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pleasant  place  to  sit  down  and  spend  an 
hour  of  rest.  These  very  men,  good, 
honest  fellows,  recognize  the  evils  of  •  the 
saloon,  and  gladly  would  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  the  municipality  or  the  churches.  A 
long  step  in  advance  was  made  by  build- 
ing the  recreation  piers  and  establishing 
public  comfort-stations  throughout  the  city, 
and  still  more  must  be  done  just  on  these 
lines  if  we  would  cultivate  the  higher  life 
of  our  gp-eat  metropolis.  Dr.  Leipsiger  is 
doing  a  giant's  work  through  his  popular 
educational  lectures,  and  many  others  are 
co-operatinof  in  the  general  uplift  The 
moral  tone  of  a  city  is  the  resultant  of  the 
good  and  evil  agencies.  As  soon  as  the 
ethical  and  religious  influences  are  weak- 
ened, crime  and  vice  begin  to  flourish ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  about  the  saloons 
center  most  of  the  vicious  currents  of  our 
civic  life. 

The  Raines  Law  settlement  is  no  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  question  whether  a  pro- 
fessedly Republican  measure  will  ever  be 
efficiently  enforced  in  an  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  city  like  New  York.  The  sit- 
uation now  is  just  this:  The  high  fee 
exacted  has  forced  conscienceless  saloon- 


keepers to  resort  to  every  device  to  make 
money.  The  "hotel"  requirement  has 
placed  at  their  hands  opportunities  of  ca- 
tering to  the  mo6t  degraded  vice.  Sellmg 
on  Sundays  is  blatant  and  unrestrained. 
Drunkenness  on  the  streets  is  vastly  on 
the  increase.  Yet  a  high  license  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  effective  measure ; 
but  there  must  go  with  it  a  limitation  of 
the  number  of  saloons.  In  Massachu- 
setts, outside  of  Boston,  the  law  limits  the 
number  of  saloons  to  one  in  a  thousand, 
in  Boston  itself  to  one  in  five  hundred,  of 
the  population.  Such  a  law  takes  away 
the  keen  competition  which  results  from 
an  over-supply  of  saloons,  and  also  lessens 
the  centers  of  saloon  activity.  A  good 
provision  would  be  to  take  the  saloons  out 
of  the  cross  streets,  and  hence  out  of  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  the  humbler  classes. 
After  all  else  has  been  said,  I  would 
plead  for  a  union  of  all  uplifting  agencies 
on  a  common  platform.  The  saloon  evil 
is  malignant  enough  to  make  us  sink  what 
little  differences  of  policies  we  have,  and 
unite  on  the  broad  platform  of  antagonism 
to  the  saloon,  so  that  public  sentiment 
may  be  strengthened  enough  to  place  it 
under  the  ban. 


Not  to   Destroy,  but  to   Fulfill 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.* 


I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fullill.— Matt.  v..  17. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  limiinous 
sentences  of  our  Lord.  It  lies 
like  a  beam  of  light  across  every- 
thing he  ever  said  or  did.  It  gives  us  a 
wide  revelation  of  his  heart,  and  a  fresh 
apprehension  of  his  large  and  solid  wisdom. 
It  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  entire  min- 
istry. 

The  people  of  Palestine  were  hungering 
for  a  destroyer.  For  generations  they  had 
been  looking  for  a  revolution  which  would 
turn  the  Empire  upside  down  and  make 
Jerusalem  the  crown  of  the  world.  They 
longed  for  a  Messiah  who  would  trample 
under  his  victorious  feet  the  pomp  and 
the  pride  of  the  Caesars,  and  blot  out  the 
last  vestige  of  Roman  authority  and  fame. 

"Sermon  preached  in  Plymouth   Church,  Brooklyn, 

ianuary  22,  1899.  The  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
.ymsin  Abbott,  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  YorK,  on  the  same  Sunday,  in  exchange 
with  Dr.  Jefieraon,  was  printed  in  The  Ontlook  last 


They  supposed  that  Jesus  was  going  to  be 
such  a  Messiah.  They  drank  in  his 
discourses  eagerly,  going  into  ecstasies 
of  enthusiasm  at  his  every  mention  of 
"  throne  "  and  "  king."  On  several  occa- 
sions their  enthusiasm  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  endeavored  to  take  him  by  force 
and  make  him  a  king.  But  on  every  such 
occasion  Jesus  quietly  slipped  away  and 
gave  himself  afresh  to  prayer.  He  would 
be  a  king,  but  no  such  king  as  the  people 
dreamed  of.  He  would  break  the  power 
of  Rome,  but  he  would  not  do  it  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  He  would  breathe 
into  the  world  a  spirit  which  would  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  mighty  empires,  trans- 
figuring their  temper  and  strengthening 
their  heart  to  accomplish  the  mission  on 
which  they  had  been  sent.  He  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. 

The  world  has  had  a  fatal  fondness  for 
destroyers.    The  Alexanders  and  Napo- 
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leons  of  human  history  have  always  been 
counted  mighty  men.  Even  to-day  the 
larger  part  of 'the  human  race  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  any  other  type  of  greatness 
than  that  which  has  a  genius  for  destruc- 
tion. 

The  untamed  human  heart  is  interested 
in  destroyers.  That  is  why  the  papers 
which  are  published  for  the  lower  half  of 
society  publish  the  faces  and  doings  of 
persons  who  are  a  disgrace  to  our  hu- 
manity. They  furnish  portraits  of  the 
men  who  commit  murder,  and  rob  houses, 
and  violate  virtue,  and  break  up  homes, 
and  blow  open  the  vaults  of  banks,  and 
trample  down  the  finest  feelings  and  high- 
est principles  of  the  human  heart.  Pic- 
tures of  destroyers  and  narratives  of  de- 
struction— these  are  the  material  on  which 
the  unspiritualized  heart  of  man  loves  to 
feed. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  human 
weakness  through  the  history  of  religion. 
Again  and  again  men  have  come  forward 
offering  themselves  as  leaders,  saying,  **  I 
am  not  come  to  fulfill,  but  to  destroy. 
Bring  out  your  creeds  and  let  me  tear 
them  into  shreds.  Bring  on  your  old 
theologies  and  let  me  trample  them  into 
the  dust.  I  hate  the  past ;  watch  me, 
therefore,  as  I  proceed  to  demolish  in- 
herited customs  and  established  institu- 
tions." And  whenever  such  a  man  has 
appeared,  a  multitude  has  been  at  hand 
ready  to  applaud  him  and  eager  to  enroll 
him  among  the  immortals.  He  who  is  an 
adept  in  kicking  the  past,  and  who  knows 
how  to  pour  vials  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt on  what  is  partial  and  imperfect, 
is  always  sure  of  an  audience.  A  man 
can  create  a  greater  stir  by  making  war 
on  the  Church  than  he  can  by  'supporting 
it.  The  distinguished  lawyer  with  elo- 
quent lips  and  a  twisted  intellect  creates 
a  sensation  among  the  yoimg  and  the  un- 
educated by  scalping  the  dead  bodies  of 
ideas  which  have  been  in  their  graves  over 
two  hundred  years.  Men  by  the  thousand 
are  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  a  head  to  hear 
a  man  who  has  a  genius  for  pulling  down. 
But  it  is  only  men  in  whom  the  animal  is 
predominant  who  take  delight  in  destroy- 
ing. A  cow  can  trample  down  a  lily-bud. 
It  takes  the  sim  to  convert  the  bud  into 
a  flower.  Our  age  is  filled  with  the  nega- 
tive and  destructive  critics.  There  are 
pfeachers  who  spend  all  their  time  in 


telling  their  people  what  they  must  not  be- 
lieve, and  in  gibbeting  the  sui^x)sed  weak- 
nesses and  blunders  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. Such  men  often  pose  as  advanced 
thinkers,  whereas  they  are  altogether  be- 
lated. They  are  advanced  in  nothing  but 
folly,  and  are  Uberal  in  nothing  but  a  dis- 
position to  depart  from  the  method  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Any  dunce  can  point  out 
defects  and  pour  ridicule  on  humanity's 
foibles  and  failures.  He  is  a  third-rate 
man  whose  ambition  is  to  destroy.  A  man 
truly  great  always  comes  saying  as  }esus 
said,  *'  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill."  He  will  not  smite  as  with  a  frost 
the  opening  buds  of  truth  and  goodness, 
but  will  breathe  upon  them  and  coax  them 
into  blossom.  He  will  not  chill  and  kill 
by  ridicule,  but  will  push  the  imperfect 
toward  perfection,  and  help  make  the  par- 
tial more  complete. 

Jesus  announces  his  method  when  he 
says,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill."  I  am  come,  not  to  empty  the  law 
of  its  contents,  but  to  fill  the  old  law  full 
of  new  meaning.  To  fulfill  means  to  fill 
full.  I  am  not  come  to  abolish  the  law 
or  the  prophets ;  I  have  come  to  carry  the 
law  into  effect  I  am  come,  not  to  cut  off 
the  past,  but  to  complete  it.  For  instance, 
you  have  been  told  not  to  kill.  The 
commandment  is  good,  but  it  extends  fur- 
ther than  you  think.  In  your  conception 
the  law  has  authority  only  over  the  hand. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  the  law  runs  from 
the  hand  down  into  the  roots  of  the  heart 
I  say  unto  you,  "  Be  not  angry  with  your 
brother  without  a  cause."  You  have  been 
commanded  not  to  commit  adultery.  The 
law  extends  further  than  you  admit  I 
say  unto  you,  "  Beware  what  sort  of  sjMrit 
looks  out  of  your  eyes."  You  have  been 
told  to  love  your  neighbor.  And  that  is 
well ;  but  the  law  runs  out  to  the  circum- 
ference where  your  enemies  stand  hating 
and  cursing  you.  I  say  unto  you,  '<  Love 
your  enemies  as  well  as  your  friends."  "  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy  any  law  which 
the  prophets  announced.  I  have  come  to 
fill  the  law  full  of  new  significance  and 
authority." 

The  entire  New  Testament  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  fulfilled. 
He  took  the  conception  <^  God  and  poured 
into  it  a  new  glory.  He  took  up  the  idea 
of  prayer,  formal  and  stunted  as  it  was, 
and  developed  it  as  it  had  never  been 
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.  developed  before.  He  took  up  the  world's 
aspiratioos  and  the  ancient  prophecies, 
and  completed  them  in  his  own  person 
and  life.  Under  his  breath  the  world, 
long  barren  and  dead,  burst  into  abundant 
and  glorious  bloom*  ''He  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
Christian  religion.  We  may  conceive  it 
as  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  or  we  may  look  upon  it  as  an  inno- 
vation introduced  into  the  world  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  a  unique  and  original 
thing  which  had  never  before  entered  into 
the  mind  or  heart  of  man,  an  interference 
from  outside  extemporized  to  work  out 
man's  redemption.  Many  Christians  have 
taken  the  second  conception,  and  have 
consequently  made  Christianity  a  religion 
of  destruction.  If  Christianity  is  original, 
something  thrust  into  the  world  for  the 
first  time  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
then  all  the  religions  of  the  pagan  world 
are  evidently  creations  of  the  devil.  Chris- 
tianity must  make  war  upon  them.  Our 
missionaries  must  endeavor  to  annihilate 
them.  Every  scrap  and  vestige  of  them 
must  be  swept  completely  from  the  ekrth. 
That  was  the  conception  held  by  many  in 
centuries  before  our  own ;  but  within  the 
last  hundred  years  our  knowledge  has 
been  indefinitely  increased.  The  old  di- 
viding walls  have  been  battered  down. 
Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  pagan  world 
has  been  brought  to  light  The  literatures 
of  the  past  have  been  studied  and  mas- 
tered. The  religions  of  all  the  nations 
have  been  analyzed  and  compared,  and, 
to  the  consternation  of  a  few  and  the 
surprise  of  all,  resemblances  and  •corre- 
spondencies have  been  discovered  between 
Christianity  and  its  predecessors  which 
demand  an  explanation.  For '  instance, 
there  are  hymns  in  the  Vedas  as  beautiful 
and  lofty  as  some  of  the  hymns  in  our 
own  Psalm  Book.  There  are  conceptions 
in  pagan  religions  altogether  Christian. 
In  Egypt  and  in  Persia,  in  India  and  in 
China,  we  have  discovered  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  are  embedded  at  the  center 
of  the  Gospel.  These  discoveries  have 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of 
the  religious  world.  Some  people  have 
immediately  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  religions  are  alike.  They  all  stand 
on  the  same  level.  Christianity,  to  be 
^ure,  may  be  a  little  taller  than  the  rest. 


but  they  are  all  alike  the  product  of 
the  human  mind,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered supernatural  or  divine.  All  re- 
ligions are  good  and  have  been  created  for 
a  purpose,  but  to  say  that  Christianity  is 
in  any  sense  unique,  or  that  it  is  the  final 
religion  of  the  world,  is  to  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  juvenile  conceit  and  of  deplorable 
provincialism.  So  many  men  are  saying. 
For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Trinities  have  been  discovered  in  all  re- 
ligions. In  Egypt  and  in  Persia  and  in 
India  men  have  loved  to  arrange  their 
gods  in  triads,  and  the  figure  "  3  "  has 
everywhere  been  considered  a  sacred  num- 
ber. It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
Trinity  in  Christian  theology.  It  is  simply 
a  phantasy  formed  by  the  imagination  of 
the  Hindu,  carried  into  Greece  and  do- 
mesticated in  philosophy  by  Plato ;  thence 
carried  down  to  Alexandria,  where  it  was 
developed  by  the  philosopher  Philo ;  from 
Alexandria  it  was  taken  to  Rome,  where 
it  became  finally  wrought  into  the  fabric  of 
Christian  theology.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not,  therefore,  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  but  simply  a  speculation  of  the 
human  brain.  That  is  one  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Trinity,  and  you  may  accept  it  if  it  seems 
l^easonable  to  you ;  but  to  my  mind  the 
explanation  is  shallow  and  untenable. 
There  is  another  explanation  far  deeper 
and  far  more  satisfactory.  Suppose  that 
there  are  distinctions  in  the  Godhead; 
suppose  that  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  is 
not  the  simple  thing  which  many  people 
have  imagined  it  to  be ;  suppose  that  that 
complexity  which  increases,  as  the  biol- 
ogists tell  us,  as  we  advance  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  grades  of  life,  goes  on  in- 
creasing until  we  reach  the  highest  form 
of  life — God  himself ;  suppose  that  there 
are  distinctions  in  God's  nature  and  social 
life,  in  the  heart  of  God — wouldh't  you 
expect  some  intimations  of  this  to  have 
reached  the  human  heart  long  before  Jesus 
came  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  some  adumbrations  of  a  truth  so 
glorious  would  have  come  within  the  vision 
of  the  mind  before  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem 
was  bom  ?  How  are  you  going  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  all  the  nations  have  loved 
to  group  their  gods  in  triads  ?  How  came 
it  that  the  figure  "  3  "  has  always  seemed 
to  be  especially  sacred  to  the  human  mind  ? 
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Why  do  we  find  this  dreapi  of  trinity  in 
so  many  of  the  world's  religions,  unless  it 
is  the  reflection  of  a  reality  buried  in  the 
deep  heart  of  God  ?  We  see  the  light  of 
the  sun  long  before  his  yellow  disc  appears 
above  the  green  edge  of  the  sea ;  and  so, 
if  there  is  a  manifoldness  in  God's  nature — 
if  there  is  indeed  an  eternal  Son — we 
would  expect  a  few  gleams  of  light  to  play 
around  the  horizon  of  human  thought 
long  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arose.  Jesus  says,  "  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  He  came  to  fill 
these  vague  intimations,  these  dim  sug- 
gestions, these  fantastic  dreams,  full  of  a 
significance  they  never  had  before.  He 
brought  the  life  of  God  to  light. 

There  has  been  much  debate  concern- 
ing the  originality  of  Jesus's  teaching.  Was 
he  original  in  his  teaching,  or  was  he  an 
eclectic,  gathering  together  the  brightest 
and  noblest  things  that  had  been  said 
before  his  day  ?  There  has  been  a  long 
dispute  between  Christian  and  Jewish 
scholars  on  this  point.  Jewish  scholars 
have  taken  delight  in  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  many  of  Jesus's  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  rabbinical  writings ;  that 
many  of  his  highest  truths  had  been  an- 
nounced by  saints  and  prophets  long  before 
he  came.  For  example,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
they  say,  has  nothing  original  in  it.  It  rs 
simply  a  collection  of  petitions  selected 
from  the  ancient  literature.  Jesus  is  not 
an  original  teacher,  but  a  man  who  bor- 
rows his  brightest  ideas  from  the  men  who 
lived  before  his  day. 

But  suppose  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not 
original  I  What  of  it  ?  Would  it  not  be 
an  appalling  fact  if  it  were  absolutely 
new  ?  If  only  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
man  succeeded  in  learning  the  way  to 
pray,  what  an  awful  failure  God's  training 
of  the  Hebrew  people  was  I  Indeed,  we 
ought  to  expect  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  occur  in  the  ancient  literature 
of  religion.  We  ought  to  expect  to  find 
men  calling  God  their  Father;  to  hear 
them  praying,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;"  to 
have  them  asking  for  their  daily  bread,  and 
imploring  God  to  deliver  them  from  the 
Evil  One.  God  had  been  disciplining 
and  training  the  race  for  ages  before 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  men  could  have  prayed 
for  ages  and  never  have  used  a  single 
petition  that  was  sensible  or  right.     The 


glory  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  lies  in  the  fact 
fiiat  it  is  made  up  of  petitionc  which  are 
old.  Jesus  simply  picked  these  petitions 
from  a  great  mass  of  prayers,  saying,  "  You 
are  right  in  praying  for  tJuse  things.  Go 
right  on.  These  are  the  things  God  wants 
you  to  pray  for.  You  may  call  him  your 
Father.  You  may  ask  that  his  kingdom 
may  come.  You  may  pray  for  your  daily 
bread,  and  may  ask  to  be  delivered  from 
evil."  But  it  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  none 
the  less.  His  spirit  had  inspired  it  in  the 
hearts  of  men  long  before  the  days  of  his 
humiliation.  He  had  been  in  the  world 
teaching  men  how  to  pray.  He  had  taught 
Abraham  and  Moses  aild  David  and 
Elijah.  These  petitions  had  all  come 
from  him.  They  were  his.  And  when  he 
came  in  the  form  of  man,  he  simply  claimed 
these  as  his  own.  Therefore,  instead  of 
the  lack  of  novelty  proving  an  argument 
against  Christianity,it  becomes  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  it.  What  light 
is  thrown  upon  Christ's  declaration,  "  Be- 
fore Abraham  was,  I  am  "  1  Through  all 
the  ages  he  had  been  teaching  men  how 
to  pray.  We  have  a  right  to  look  for 
fragments  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every 
nation  and  in  every  relation.  Has  not 
John  told  us  that  "  He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  but  the 
world  knew  him  not;"  "He  came  unto 
his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not "  ? 
He  had  been  training  men  to  pray  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Longfellow 
is  right  when  he  says  that  in  all  the  ages 

the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened. 

The  pagan  nations  have  all  worshiped 
the  true  God,  but  they  have  worshiped 
him  ignorantly.  Paul  knew  the  correct 
attitude  of  the  Christian  preacher  when 
he  said  to  the  Athenians,  "  Him  whom  ye 
ignorantly  worship  I  declare  unto  you." 
In  every  land  and  time  earnest  and  con- 
secrated souls  have  touched  the  robes  of 
Christ.  And  so  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  Jesus 's  teaching  of  immortality  is  not 
new.  It  is  old.  Men  have  believed  in 
immortality  from  the  beginning.  Had 
not  the  Greeks,  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  conceived  of  Charon  rowing  souls 
across  the  river  Styx?  Had  not  the 
Egyptians  painted  Osiris  with  his  forty- 
two  assessors  in  the  judgment  hall  into 
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which  the  souls  of  dead  men  must  go  ? 
Had  not  the  Persians  conceived  of  the 
bottomless  abyss  over  which  the  souls  of 
the  departed  passed  to  eternal  regions  on 
the  arch  of  the  rainbow  ?  Christ's  teach- 
ing of  immortality  is  not  new.  He  simply 
picked  up  an  old  truth,  and  assured  the 
world  it  was  not  a  falsehood.  He  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  stripped 
immortality  of  its  fantastic  and  grotesque 
accretions,  and  let  the  truth  shine  out  in 
glorious  simplicity.  "In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  Men  had 
always  seen  the  truth  of  immortality,  but 
always,  as  it  were,  in  a  shadow.  To  the 
Greeks  the  other  world  was  an  under- 
world, Achilles  cries  out  from  this  under- 
world that  he  would  rather  be  a  herdsman 
in  the  world  of  sunlight  than  be  lord  of 
all  the  dreary  realms  of  the  departed. 
To  the  Jews  the  other  world  was  a  gloomy 
world.  The  Son  of  God  brought  the 
other  life  into  light.  It  had  been  shad- 
owy and  empty.     He  filled  it  full. 

And  so  we  must  not  expect  anything 
original  in  Jesus's  life.  He  brought  with 
him  no  new  grace  or  virtue  into  the  life 
of  our  humanity.  He  was  patient,  but 
other  men  had  been  patient  before  he 
came.  He  was  courageous,  but  other  men 
had  been  heroes  before  he  confronted  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  He  was  self-sac- 
rificing, but  through  all  the  ages  men  and 
women  had  given  themselves  for  those 
they  loved.  He  died  upon  the  cross,  but 
other  men  had  died  ignominious  deaths, 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  that  had  not  appeared 
before.  But  he  brought  life  to  light.  His 
uniqueness  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  fulfilled 
the  meaning  of  human  existence  upon  the 
earth.  He  carried  patience  and  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  to  higher  levels.  He 
exhibited  the  human  soul  in  a  fuller  glory. 
He  came,  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  graces 
and  virtues  exhibited  by  saints  in  preced- 
ing days,  but  to  fill  them  with  a  beauty 
still  more  divine. 

Men  took  him  for  a  destroyer,  and  he 
assured  them,  "  The  Son  of  man  has  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them."  Men  turned  their  backs  upon 
him,  and  he  followed  them  with  the  pa- 
thetic reproach,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  "  I  am 
come  that  you  might  have  life,  and -that 
you  might  have  it    more    abundantly." 


To-day  men  still  look  upon  him  as  a  de- 
stroyer. Many  never  think  of  him  except 
as  an  enemy.  They  banish  him  from  their 
conversations.  They  will  not  allow  his 
name  a  place  in  their  vocabulary.  He  is 
to  them  a  destroyer  and  not  a  fulfiller. 
Young  men  nearly  always  think  of  him  as 
a  destroyer.  All  they  can  hear  him  say- 
ing is,  "  Thou  shalt  not."  They  are 
unwilling  to  become  Christians  because 
to  them  the  Christian  life  seems  to  be  a- 
starved  and  stunted  life.  That  is  the 
mistake  which  young  men  and  women  are 
making  always.  They  turn  their  back  on 
Christ  because  they  want  to  live,  when  all 
the  time  he  wishes  to  fulfill  their  life.  Life 
is  the  one  thing  we  most  of  all  desire,  and 
the  one  thing  which  he  longs  to  supply. 

'Tis  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
*Tis  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want  1 

And  yet  we  turn  away  from  the  life-g^ver. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  human  history. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  your  life  and  mine. 
"  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill." 
He  never  destroys  a  single  appetite  or  a 
single  passion  or  a  single  aptitude  or  a 
single  sjmpathy.  He  never  curtails  a 
single  capacity  or  lessens  the  energy  of 
a  single  power.  He  enlarges  us  and  en- 
riches us.  He  fills  us  full  of  himself.  A 
man  never  knows  what  his  intellect  can  do 
until  he  brings  it  into  subjection  to  the 
Son  of  God.  He  never  knows  what  his 
heart  can  feel  until  he  gives  it  to  the  Lord. 
He  never  knows  what  his  life  can  be  until 
it  is  transfigured  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  Do  not  spoil  my  life,"  the 
river  cries,  as  the  hills  in  the  distance 
come  up  to  meet  it.  The  great,  lazy  river 
has  been  sprawling  across  the  plain,  too 
shallow  to  float  a  ship,  too  weak  to  turn  a 
wheel,  again  and  again  losing  itself  in 
swamp  and  sand.  "  Do  not  trouble  me," 
the  river  cries,  as  the  hills  draw  closer  and 
closer.  "  I  want  to  live  I"  But  the  hills 
pay  no  attention  to  the  river's  prayer.  On 
they  come,  and  the  river  chafes  against 
their  bases.  But  while  it  chafes  and  frets 
and  scolds,  the  current  deepens  and  in- 
creases in  volume  and  momentum,  until 
at  last  a  thousand  ships  are  sailing  on  its 
surface,  and  its  shores  are  musical  with 
the  hum  and  whir  of  factories  and  mills. 
The  jubilant  hills  look  down  upon  the 
redeemed  river,  sa3dng,  "  We  came  that 
you  might  have  life,  and  that  you  might 
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have  it  more  abundantly."  That  is  what 
Christ  would  do  for  us.  He  constrains 
us  that  he  may  enlarge  us.  He  lays  his 
hand  upon  us  that  he  may  lift  us  up. 
O  men  and  women  !  some  of  you  are  wast- 
ing your  lives  because  you  have  never 
consecrated  them.  You  are  allowing  your 
existence  to  flow  out  over  the  sands  of 


society  and  business,  and  your  life  is  lost 
You  loiow  you  are  not  living.  No  man 
truly  lives  who  is  not  living  imto  God. 
Give  yourself  to  the  Lord  of  life.  Let  his 
constraining  hand  take  hold  pi  you,  for 
his  word  is  true :  "  My  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light"  May  he  who  is  the 
Lord  of  life  flU  us  with  himself  I 
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Religious  Life  in  the  Prayer-Book* 

Dr.  Tiffany  has  not  written  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  communion  alone, 
nor  has  he  treated  the  Prayer-Book  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  a  narrow  or  divisive 
spirit;  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctive 
note  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  is  spiritual  catholicity.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  theme  is  a  model  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
strength.  "  The  Conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life  Implied  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  the  sub-title  of  this  volume,  ad- 
mirably describes  its  purpose  and  its 
method ;  and  it  is  because  Dr.  Tiffany  has 
so  consistently  worked  out  this  purpose 
that  his  book  has  great  value  for  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  and  kind.  It  has 
value  for  those  who  do  not  use  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  as  for  those  who  use 
it  habitually.  He  has  presented,  in  fact, 
in  these  pages,  a  rational  and  uplifting 
view  of  the  religious  life.  In  a  series  of 
chapters  he  has  pointed  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  prayer,  shown  why  the  Christian 
life  is  rational  and  intelligent,  interpreted 
the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Prayer-Book  as  not  only  introducing  a 
noble  element  of  worship  in  the  Psalter 
and  the  lessons,  but  as  expressing  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  whole  range  of 
Christian  experience.  He  quotes  Bishop 
Lay  as  saying:  "The  reading  of  the 
Psalter  is  for  the  Episcopalian  what  the 
experience  or  class  meeting  is  for  the 
Methodist,  only  that  the  personal  pronoun 
/is  subdued  or  left  out  altogether."  He 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  collects  as 
representing  the  highest  expression  of 
Christian  aspiration  and  attainment  in 
character  during  all  the  Christian  centu- 
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ries.  He  points  out  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  year,  with  its  constant  reminder 
of  the  great  historical  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Christian  Church ;  he 
interprets  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  their  relations  to  Christian  experience, 
and  closes  by  a  discussion  of  the  spiritual 
service  and  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  r^sum^ 
that  Dr.  Tiffany  has  treated  the  Prayer- 
Book  from  the  side  which  makes  it  sig- 
nificant and  valuable  to  Christian  men  of 
every  creed.  He  has  taken  it  as  a  text- 
book of  the  spiritual  life ;  and  his  inter- 
pretation is  one  of  suggestiveness  and 
helpfulness.  The  volume  has  that  quality 
of  meditativeness  which  is  so  often  absent 
from  the  religious  expressions  of  an  age 
overburdened  by  the  consciousness  of 
great  struggles  or  by  the  necessity  for  in- 
cessant action.  It  is  a  book  for  the  quiet 
hour. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  nientioDed  under  Uiis  head  were  noahrad 
by  The  Outlook  during  Use  week  endix^  February  1. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  RecehrBd 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  fioddy 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL 

The  articles  by  Mr.  George  Kennan 
which  appeared  in  The  Outlook  last  sum- 
mer and  autimin  under  the  general  title 
"George  Kennan 's  Story  of  the  War" 
have  now  been  revised,  gathered  into  book 
form  with  some  additions,  and  published 
under  the  title  Campaigning  in  Cuba. 
(The  Century  Company,  New  York.)  The 
reasons  which  governed  the  editors  of 
The  Outlook  in  proposing  to  Mr.  Kennan 
to  follow  the  Cuban  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  readers  of  this  paper  are  pre- 
cisely the  reasons  which  give  this  vplumo 
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permanent  value  and  interest  In  his 
Siberian  investigations  he  had  shown  in 
a  remarkable  d^;ree  the  qualities  of  per- 
sistence, accuracy,  close  observation,  and, 
above  all,  of  absolute  fair-mindedness. 
Lately  we  quoted  from  the  current  "  At- 
lantic Monthly"  Kropotkin's  account  of 
an  interview  in  London  with  Mr.  Kennan 
after  the  latter's  return  from  Siberia,  in 
which  Kropotkin  says  "he  knew  everything 
worth  knowing  about  Siberia."  In  Cuba 
Mr.  Kennan  employed  the  same  thorough 
methods;  he  avoids  second-hand  knowl- 
edge; he  describes  clearly  just  what  he 
saw;  he  avoids  that  pitfall  of  so  many 
Cuban  war  correspondents — the  desire  to 
write  by  main  force  something  impression- 
istic, dramatic,  brilliant,  intense  ;  he  deals 
with  facts,  not  fancies ;  he  rarely  argues, 
and  when  deductions  and  conclusions  are 
put  forward  they  are  buttressed  with  in- 
disputable proof.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Kennan  does  not  n^lect  the  picturesque ; 
there  are  not  a  few  delightful  bits  of  de- 
scription, abundance  of  local  color,  and  an 
occasional  gleam  of  humor,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  is  found  in  the  amusing  account 
of  his  far  from  amusing  experience  in 
being  excluded  from  the  Red  Cross  ship 
at  Santiago,  through  fear  of  infection, 
while  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  ship 
daily  went  ashore.  In  re-reading  these 
articles  in  their  present  form  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  points 
upon  which  Mr.  Kennan  lays  most  stress 
are  exactly  those  which  aU  investigation 
since  the  war  have  shown  to  be  essential 
and  material ;  for  instance,  his  story  of 
the  moving  of  Shafter's  army  to  Cuba,  of 
the  lack  of  boats  for  landing,  defects  of 
transport  service,  lack  of  tents,  anSbulances, 
and  medical  supplies,  facilities  for  boiling 
water,  etc.,  etc.,  laid  down,  in  advance  of 
the  taking  of  testimony,  just  those  weak- 
nesses which  the  evidence  before  the 
Army  Commission  has  substantiated,  so 
far  as  slack  questioning  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  would 
allow.  The  readers  of  The  Outlook 
have  in  many  ways  shown  their  profound 
interest  in  Mr.  Kennan's  articles,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting^  for 
the  book  an  extended  and  cordial  recep- 
tion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  time  will  add 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the 


battle-ship  Maine.  All  that  is  known — the 
circumstances  preceding,  attending,  and 
following  the  disaster — is  told  simply  and 
well  in  Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee's  per- 
sonal narrative,  The  Maine :  An  Account  of 
Her  Destruction  in  Havana  Harbor.  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  writes  with  great  particularity, 
with  no  bitterness,  and  with  careful  dis- 
crimination between  fact,  theory,  and  con- 
jecture. The  evidence  that  convinced  our 
commission  of  experts  that  the  explosion 
was  caused  intentionally  and  from  outside 
the  ship  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  there  are 
very  few  readers  who  will  not  find  it  ab- 
solutely convincing.  Appendices  present 
the  findings  of  the  naval  courts,  Ameri- 
can and  Spanish,  lists  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  other  matters  of  use  for 
reference.  The  publishers  have  illus- 
trated the  book  fully  and  carefully.  It  is 
authoritative,  satisfactory,  complete.  (The 
Century  Company,  New  York.) 

Now  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
become  a  part  of  our  Republic,  their  his- 
tory should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
our  intelligent  boys  and  girls.  In  The 
Transformation  of  Hawaii  this  history, 
from  the  date  of  Captain  Cook's  discovery 
in  1778  to  the  date  of  the  recent  annexa- 
tion, is  told  by  Belle  M.  Brain  in  a  style 
level  to  youthful  comprehension  and  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader.  A  dozen 
illustrations  accompany  the  story,  a  main 
point  of  which  is  to  show  the  controlling 
influence  which  American  missionary  en- 
terprise exerted  in  effecting  the  transfor- 
mation of  savages  into  a  civilized  people. 
(The  Revell  Company,  New  York.^ 

America  in  Hawaii^  by  Edmuna  Janes 
Carpenter,  devotes  nineteen  pages  to  the 
primitive  Hawaiians  and  their  brutal  treat- 
ment by  their  first  European  visitors,  nine 
pages  to  the  supremely  important  work 
of  the  missionaries,  thirty-seven  pages  to 
Hawaiian  commerce  and  the  sugar  indus- 
try, and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pages 
to  the  political  events  ending  in  annexa- 
tion. The  author  is  an  uncritical  apolo- 
gist for  everything  which  helped  along  the 
final  consummation.  (Small,  Ma3mard  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

When  the  American  pioneers  were  push- 
ing forward  to  the  westward  from  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolinas,  Fort 
Loudon,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee,  was  for 
four  years  the  most  advanced  outpost 
Suilt  by  Andrew  Lrewis  in  1756  with  tbQ 
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avowed  object  of  fonning^  a  protection  for 
the  Cherokee  Indians  against  their  French 
enemies,  it  was  in  reality  a  haven  of  safety 
for  terrified  settlers  threatened  by  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  point  of  vantage  coveted 
by  the  Indians  more  and  more  as  they 
yielded  to  the  wiles  of  the  French.  The 
exciting  tale  of  its  siege  and  surrender,  of 
the  ensuing  Indian  treachery  and  slaughter, 
of  the  heroism  and  gallantry  of  its  com- 
manders, and  of  the  stirring  adventures 
of  an  individual  family  of  settlers,  is  told 
dramatically  and  effectively  by  Miss  Mur- 
free  ("  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  "),  under 
the  title  The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon.  A 
guise  of  semi-fiction  is  assumed,  but  the 
real  value  of  the  book  is  historical.  The 
pictures  of  pioneer  life  presented  are 
striking  and  remain  in  the  memory.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

Professor  Lewis  E.  Gates,  of  Harvard, 
has  brought  together,  under  the  title  Three 
Studies  in  Literature^  his  introductory 
essays  in  volumes  of  selections  from  the 
prose  writings  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  Cardinal 
Newman,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Professor 
Gates  is  fortunate  in  his  subjects.  His 
subjects  are  fortunate  in  his  justly  dis- 
criminating appreciation.  The  reader  is 
fortunate  in  his  illuminating  treatment  of 
these  notable  characters,  often  misunder- 
stood and  disparaged — ^the  brilliant  re- 
viewer, the  spiritual  rhetorician,  the  hu- 
manistic critic.  These  masterly  Studies 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  of 
our  literature  in  this  century.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.) 

Professor  Douglas  H.  Campbell,  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  has  issued  in 
book  form  his  last  year's  Lectures  on  the 
Evolution  of  Plants.  While  presenting 
few  or  no  statements  which  may  not  be 
found  in  the  text-books.  Professor  Camp- 
bell undertakes  to  give  what  is  not  else- 
where foimd  in  English,  "a  connected 
accoimt  of  the  development  of  the  plant 
kingdom  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint." 
This  has  been  done  in  as  untechnical  a 
manner  as  the  subject  admits  of,  for  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
for  botanists  and  zoologists,  who  are  alike 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  biological 
evolution.  (The  Macmillan.  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  Homeric  PtnU^cc^  by  Normap  Morri- 


son Isham,  A.M.,  architect,  is  a  small  and 
handsomely  finished  book,  of  interest  to 
every  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
whether  in  the  original  or  in  translations. 
The  site,  approaches,  defenses,  and  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  stronghold  are  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  plans,  which,  with 
the  text,  give  a  lucid  description,  com- 
pactly embodying  the  main  information 
derivable  from  a  combined  study  both  of 
the  ruins  and  the  poems.  (The  Preston 
&  Rounds  Company,  Providence.) 

In  the  Self  and  Sex  Series  has  appeared 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  KTunv^ 
by  Dr.  Mary  Wood- Allen,  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  by  Syl- 
vanus  Stall.  D.D.  Dr.  Wood-Allen  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  through  her 
contributions.  This  book  is  a  simple,  di- 
rect statement  of  the  value  of  health  and 
the  way  to  preserve  it.  The  facts  on  which 
many  young  girls  stumble  by  experience, 
of  which  too  often  they  learn  through 
sources  that  mislead  them,  are  in  this 
little  volume  told  distinctly  but  with  re- 
finement. (The  Vir  Publishing  Company, 
Toronto.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  (New  York) 
have  issued  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad^ 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch,  sympathetic  and  discrim- 
inating, by  Alfred  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School.  The  essay  on  "  The  Homeric 
Poems  "  is  scholarly,  yet  simply  written. 
The  publishers  have  used  care  in  the 
making  of  the  book ;  the  type  is  large  and 
clear. 

The  study  of  history  has  been  made  so 
interesting  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
it  should  be  the  most  popular  of  school 
studies,  'f  he  new  theory,  and  a  wise  one, 
that  a  child  in  beginning  the  study  of 
geography  should  be  taught  that  the  start- 
ing-point for  everywhere  is  his  school,  and 
that  geographical  facts  are  to  be  learned 
en  route,  is  now  employed  in  beginning 
the  study  of  history.  Colonial  Life  in 
New  Hampshire,  by  James  H,  Fassett 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  shows  how  in- 
teresting history  can  be  made  to  young 
children.  The  leading  facts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State,  the  relations  to  the 
mother  country,  to  surrounding  colonies, 
the  stories  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  were  its  founders,  and  the  growth  of 
its  commerce,  are  all  told  geographically, 
^d  bold  the  attention  of  the  reader,  old 
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or  young.    The  style  is  not  "  juvenile ;"  it 
is  dignified  and  educational. 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer's  book  on  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Light  of 
Men,"  has  been  followed  by  another, 
I.ove  to  the  Uttermost^  covering  the  re- 
mainder of  that  Gospel  by  expository 
chapters  on  the  Table  Discourse  of  Jesus 
and  his  concluding  prayer.  To  this  is 
added  a  similar  treatment  of  his  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  as  narrated  by  the  four 
evangelists.  (The  Revell  Company,  New 
York.) 

Women  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Pro^ 
fessor  Adeney,  of  London,  whose  little 
book,  "  How  to  Read  the  Bible,"  we  have 
repeatedly  commended,  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  home  library  of  wholesome  re- 
ligious reading.  With  equal  learning  and 
good  sense  Professor  Adeney  makes  the 
most  of  the  meager  information  we  pos- 
sess of  the  character  and  doings  of  the 
women  of  the  primitive  Christian  age, 
weaving  practical  lessons  together  with 
correction  both  of  popular  misconceptions 
and  the  eccentricities  of  theological  inter- 
pretation. A  glow  of  devout  feeling  per- 
vades the  volume.  (E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Suggestive  Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  one  of  a  series  by  Dr.  Peloubet, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Select 
Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons,"  of  which  he  has  issued  a  vol- 
ume annually  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Dr.  Peloubet's  design  is  to  make 
up  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
from  these  select  notes,  collected,  revised, 
and  completed,  but  to  publish  the  large 
amount  of  illustrative  matter  that  has  been 
combined  with  them  in  separate  volumes 
"for  the  use  of  pastors,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  leaders  of  prayer-meetings  and 
the  home."  The  present  volume,  the 
third  of  its  kind,  is  a  handy  commonplace 
book  of  library  notes  and  other  illustra- 
tive material,  and  is  conveniently  indexed. 
(E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Bible  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
children's  volume  of  the  Modem  Reader's 
Bible.  It  was  a  very  happy  idea  of  Dr. 
Moulton  to  bring  together  in  this  way  the 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  they 
constitute   an   admirable   classic  out    of 


which  to  read  to  the  younger  children,  and 
an  admirable  preparation  for  education  in 
Bible  history  and  literature  as  the  children 
get  older.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  second  volume  of  Mr,  C,  H.  Spur- 
geon^s  Autobiography  continues  the  story 
of  this  remarkable  man,  written  certainly 
with  more  freedom  and  less  reserve  than 
modem  taste  would  require,  but  perhaps 
for  that  very  reason  the  more  interesting 
from  a  psychological,  and  even  from  "a 
religious,  point  of  view.  (The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.) 

The  reader  who  accepts  the  characters 
and  the  administration  of  the  "  Old  First 
Church  of  New  York  City,"  as  depicted 
in  Sour  Saints  and  Sweet  Sinners,  by 
Carlos  Martyn,  as  representative  of  church 
members  and  church  administration,  will 
have  much  to  imleam  when  he  meets 
church  members  and  leams  of  church 
administration.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
— if  it  has  a  purpose — could  have  been 
better  accomplished  if  truth  had  been  its 
foundation.  Any  man  who  believes  thai 
the  church  is  the  nursery  for  hypocrisy, 
meanness,  slander,  looseness  of  moral  per- 
ception, will  in  "  Sour  Saints  and  Sweet 
Sinners  "  find  abundant  confirmation.  If 
the  book  possessed  strength  enough  to 
recommend  it  to  the  public,  well  might  the 
church  exclaim,  "A  man's  enemies  are 
they  of  his  own  household."  (F.  Tenny- 
son Neely,  New  York.) 

A  Daughter  of  Israel,  by  Rose  Porter 
(K  P.  Dutton,  New  York),  is  the  story  of 
Jephtha  and  his  daughter.  The  Old 
Testament  story  is  followed  pretty  closely. 
The  historical  background  and  the  inci- 
dents are,  the  writer  tells  us,  what  seem 
probable.  The  story  is  simply  told,  but 
its  keynote  is  sadness. 

ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS 

Economics,  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York,  deals  lucidly  with 
the  fimdamental  propositions  in  the  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  is  written  in  a  progressive 
spirit  by  an  author  familiar  with  the  latest 
writings  of  advanced  economists,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  a  conservative  spirit, 
since  the  author  recognizes  that  new  truth 
has  not  falsified,  but  merely  amplified,  the 
truths  which  previous  generations  have 
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concurred  in  recognizing.  The  book  is 
intended  for .  students  of  the  subject  in 
collies  and  possibly  in  high  schools,  but 
wiU  serve  more  advanced  scholars  whose 
economic  studies  have  been  specialized  or 
fragmentary.  Typographically  the  book 
is  exceptionally  attractive.  We  are  in- 
formed that  several  institutions  of  both 
college  and  high-school  grade  have  deter- 
mined to  use  it  in  class  work.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
•  The  City  Wilderness^  edited  by  Robert 
A.  Woods,  Head  Worker  of  the  South  End 
House,  Boston,  is  a  book  of  pre-eminent 
moral  value.  We  say  moral  value,  because 
the  author's  keen  and  quickening  interest 
in  tenement-house  life  has  been  a  moral 
interest — equally  removed  from  the  dry- 
as-dust  scientific  interest  of  the  mere  in- 
vestigator, or  the  love  of  the  picturesque 
of  the  mere  writer.  Mr.  Woods  and  most 
of  those  associated  with  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume  have  lived  for  years 
in  a  working-class  district — exceptional 
neither  for  badness  nor  goodness — and 
they  have  studied  conditions  as  men  of 
conscience  must  study  them — caring  su- 
premely for  those,  things  which  affect 
character.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  interest  in  economic  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  Mr.  Wood's  chapter  on 
"  Work  and  Wages  "  is  worth  any  volume 
of  statistics  published,  in  the  matter  of 
presenting  an  accurate  as  well  as  a  clear 
picture  of  economic  conditions.  But  the 
interest  in  these  conditions,  which  has  been 
the  spring  of  the  singularly  discriminating 
study  of  them,  has  been  because  of  their 
bearing  on  a  wholesome  life.  We  can 
hardly  commend  the  book  too  highly  to  . 
readers  who  share  our  interest  in  the 
problems  of  our  great  cities.  (Houghton, 
MiiHin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  student  of  philanthropy  is  Social  Set- 
tlements, by  C.  R.  Henderson,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  in 
the  Handbooks  for  Practical  Workers  in 
Church  and  Philanthropy,  edited  by  Sam- 
uel Macaulay  Jackson,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  New  York  University.  (Lentil- 
hon  &  Co.,  New  York.)  The  history  of 
the  social  settlement  movement,  the  theory, 
methods,  and  results,  are  fully  treated. 
A  chapter  tells  how  to  lay  the  foimda- 
tion  of  every  form  of  settlement.  The  club, 
classes,  all  kinds  of  recreative  circles  or 


societies,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  the 
religious  activities  are  as  fully  considered 
as  the  space  will  allow.  The  book  con- 
tains a  complete  directory  of  the  social 
settlements  to  date,  and  a  bibliography 
that  adds  greatly  to  its  value.  Rarely 
does  a  handbook  cover  its  subject  as  fully 
as  does  this  on  "  Social  Settl^ents." 

BIOGRAPHY 

No  writer  of  our  time  has  given  more 
genuine  and  harmless  amusement  to  a 
larger  audience  than  the  author  of  "  Alice 
in  Wonderland."  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  prepared  by  Mr.  Dodgson's 
nephew,  Mr.  S.  D.  CoUingwood,  shows  us 
the  man  as  he  was — simple^  cheerful,  hu- 
morous, unselfish,  thoughtful  of  others, 
delighted  in  games  and  puzzles,  eccentric 
in  some  trifles  but  large-hearted  in  essen- 
tials, deeply,  and  purely  religious,  a  man 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  delightfully 
companionable  to  those  who  really  knew 
him.  Far  the  most  enjo3rable  part  of  this 
thoroughly  enjoyable  volimie  consists  in 
the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Dodgson  to  his 
child  friends ;  and  ^om  these  letters  we 
hope  to  quote  in  the  future.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated;  the  pictures  include 
many  photographs  taken  of  children  and 
noted  persons  by  Mr.  Dodgson,  who  was  a 
skilled  amateur  photographer.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.) 

fohn  Sullivan  Dwight  is  the  title  of  one 
of  those  biographies  whose  value  it  is 
hard  to  weigh  and  determine.  Mr.  Dwight 
was  one  of  the  lesser-known  members  of 
the  literary  circle  in  Boston  which  revolved 
now  about  Brook  Farm,  now  about  the  old 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  now  about  the  Satur- 
day Club.  He  b^;an  life  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  finished  it  as  a  musical 
critic  of  more  than  local  reputation ;  he 
was  mentioned  affectionately  in  Lowell's 
"  Fable  for  Critics ;"  and  the  record  of  his 
life  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  kindly 
biographer,  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke,  who 
does  his  best  to  make  a  National  figure 
out  of  a  peculiarly  Bostonian  personality. 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plains  and  Uplands  of  Old  JFrmnce^  by 
Henry  Copley  Greene,  is  a  facilely  written 
and  handsomely  printed  littie  record  in 
prose  and  verse  of  a  bicycle  trip  in  France, 
of  more  interest  perhaps  to  the  author  and 
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his  friends  than  to  the  general  reader. 
(Small,  Ma3mard  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

77ie  Foundations  of  Zoology ^  by  William 
Keith  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  comprises  thirteen 
lectures  given  at  Columbia  University  on 
the  principles  of  science  as  illustrated  by 
zoology.  The  title  hardly  indicates  what 
the  reader  discovers,  that  the  philosophical 
interest  dominates  the  physical.  The 
author's  purpose  is  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  acceptance  of  mechanical 
conceptions  of  life  and  consciousness  and 
mind  inconsistent  with  our  fundamental 
beliefs  concerning  freedom,  duty,  Respon- 
sibility, or  even  immortality.  This  from 
an  avowed,  though  independent,  disciple 
of  Berkeley  is  quite  striking.  But  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  checks  the  rising  protest  by 
a  definition  which  divests  the  startling 
word  of  suspicion  :  "  Belief  that  every- 
thing in  nature  is  mechanical  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  belief  that  everything 
in  nature  is  orderly  and  what  might  have 
been  expected."  He  scouts  the  notion  of 
any  incompatibility  between  natural  law 
and  liberty,  and  declares  that  science  dis- 
covers in  nature  none  of  the  "  necessity  " 
that  philosophers  talk  of,  science  finding 
only  that  things  do  take  place,  not  that 
they  mmt^  and  in  an  orderly,  not  an  arbi- 
trary, way.  But,  "  when  we  say  nature  is 
orderly,  we  mean  each  event  may  be  a 
sign  which  leads  us  to  expect  other  events 
with  confidence."  Professor  Brooks  parts 
with  the  old  teleol(^  in  denying  that 
nature  shows  marks  of  contrivance,  a  term 
which  savors  to  him  of  interference  with 
natural  order,  but  finds  "  a  wider  teleol(^  " 
in  the  purposiveness  apparent  every- 
where in  organic  nature.  His  critiques 
on  scientists  and  philosophers  are  impar- 
tially bestowed  throughout  his  somewhat 
leisurely  discussion,  which  is  characterized 
by  an  admirably  judicial  drawing  of  the 
lines  between  things  proven  and  things 
not  proven.  With  full  recognition  of  the 
open  questions,  and  the  possibilities  before 
a  science  yet  in  its  infancy  and  obligated 
to  all  modesty  of  assertion,  he  declares 
that  there  are  at  present  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  the  view  that  the  organizing 
influence  which  we  call  "  life  "  is  either 
matter  or  energy.  While  the  reduction  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  to  those  mechanical 
principles  which  hold  good  in  the  organic 
world  would  show  these  two  worlds  to  be 


different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
world,  "  it  could  not  show  that  man  is 
anything  else  than  man,  or  mind  anything 
but  mind."  For  one  who  would  cultivate 
eitherin  physics  or  metaphysics  a  severely 
scientific  spirit  Professor  Brooks's  work 
is  an  admirable  discipline.  (Published 
for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  collection  of  twenty-nine  essays  on 
books,  authors,  friendship,  church  and 
religion,  and  other  subjects  nearly  or  re- 
motely related,  by  Beidah  C.  Garretson, 
has  been  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company  (Philadelphia)  under  the 
title  Fireside  Fancies, 
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The  Death  of  Bishop  Williams 
The  Rt  Rev.  John  Williams,  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  died  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  1899. 
Bishop  Williams  was  bom  at  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  August  30,  1817.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College.  His  parents 
were  Unitarians,  but  he  became  an  Epis- 
copalian while  in  college.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1838.  The  only  church  of 
which  he  was  rector  was  St  George's  in 
Schenectady.  In  1848  he  was  chosen 
President  of  Trinity  College.  In  1851  he 
was  consecrated  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.  From  the  fact  that  many 
students  of  theology  desired  to  study  with 
him  was  developed  the  beginnings  of  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  which  was  chartered  in  1854. 
From  the  first.  Bishop  Williams  was  Dean 
of  the  school.  He  succeeded  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  Trinity  College  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Connecticut  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Brownell  in  1885.  In  1887  he 
became  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church. 
His  successor  in  that  position  will  be  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Rhode  Island.  Bishop  Williams  was 
a  voluminous  author,  a  teacher  who  had  a 
large  and  lasting  influence  over  his  stu- 
dents, and  a  man  widely  esteemed  and 
loved  in  the  communion  of  which  he  was 
long  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures. 

A  Missionary  Crisis 

The  clouds  do  not  lift  from  the  work  of 
our  oldest  missionary  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  The  February  announcement 
is  that  the  receipts  for  the  first  third  of  the 
present  financial  year  are  about  $50,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
The  difference  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to 
a  falling  off  in  legacies  received.  To  what- 
ever due,  it  is  gravely  disquieting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  year's  work  was  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  of  retrenched  operations 
and  salaries  reduced  to  the  lowest  living- 
point.  The  real  trouble  is  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  two-fifths  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  do  not  contribute  to  a 
work  peculiarly  their  own.  Some  way 
ought  to  be  found  to  induce  the  forgetful 
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or  neglectful  to  do  their  proper  part  A 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  rests  pri* 
marily  with  pastors,  not  all  of  whom,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  faithful  to  their 
stewardship  in  the  vital  point  of  cultivat- 
ing the  missionary  spirit  in  their  churches." 
The  apparent  crisis  is,  we  hope,  a  turn- 
ing-point for  the  better.  In  view  of  the 
forward  movement  that  has  just  been 
initiated,  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard,  whose 
long  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  as  founder  and 
director  of  the  Christian  student  move- 
ment in  this  and  other  countries,  gives 
him  special  qualifications  for  awakening 
and  directing  the  activities  of  lajmien,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  work,  and  beneficial 
effects  are  already  beginning  to  appear. 

Evangelization  in  France 
A  drawing-room  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  French  evangelization  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  January  31,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  James  Stokes  in  New 
York  City.  The  host,  who  has  practically 
and  munificently  shown  his  interest  in  the 
French  people,  presided  and  introduced 
the  speakers.  Mr.  William  K  Dodge 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  debt  which  America 
owes  the  Huguenots.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  out  of  France 
some  of  her  choicest  people.  They  intro- 
duced into  England  and  America  great 
skill  in  arts  and  manufactures ;  but,  still 
better,  they  infused  a  fine  strain  of  blood 
which  is  manifest  in  the  descendants  of 
those  exiles  for  conscience'  sake.  We  do 
not  apologize  for  sending  the  Gospel  to 
France,  although  most  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  for  we  are  restoring  to 
her  the  Gospel  of  which  she  was  deprived 
by  a  terrific  and  unjust  persecution.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  dwelt  upon  the 
historic  associations  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  influence 
which  each  nation  has  had  over  the  devel- 
opment of  the  other.  Although  France 
sends  us  books  and  dramas  which  are 
injurious,  she  sends  us  also  many  helpful 
things.  The  stream  should  be  purified  at 
its  source.  Only  the  Gospel,  of  which 
the  French  people  have  been  left  in  igno- 
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ranee,  can  heal  the  springs  of  national  and 
social  life.  Pastor  Jean  E.  Knatz,  the 
delegate  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
France,  told  many  interesting  facts  and 
incidents  about  his  own  country.  He 
showed  that  there  is  in  many  places  a 
welcome  ready  for  the  Gospel.  The  peo- 
ple are  hungry  for  it  They  are  ready  to 
give  largely  out  of  their  poverty.  Now 
and  then  a  man  brings  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.  The  Protestants  are  but  six 
hundred  thousand  in  a  population  of  over 
thirty-eight  millions,  but  they  are  influen- 
tial out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  are  the  survivors  of  centuries  of 
persecution.  Many  an  old  Huguenot 
farm-house  has  its  cache  du  pa^teur^  "  hid- 
ing-place of  the  pastor,"  a  well-concealed 
rfxess  back  of  the  chimney  or  else- 
'yvhere,  covered  with  wainscoting,  where  the 
visiting  minister  could  be  safely  stowed 
when  enemies  searched  for  him  The 
evangelical  churches  of  France  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  overtake  the  necessities  of 
their  country,  but  need  aid  for  a  work 
disproportioned  to  their  strength. 

A  New  Church  in  Alaska 
Of  more  importance  than  might  be  the 
building  of  a  cathedral  elsewhere  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  Congregational 
church  which  has  just  been  erected  in 
Douglas,  Alaska.  Douglas  is  near  Ju- 
neau, the  metropolis  of  the  Territory.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  glorious  scenery,  where 
towering  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  Juneau  in  almost  every 
respect  is  the  most  important  town  in 
Alaska,  but  it  was  already  sufficiently  sup- 
plied, with  churches.  Douglas,  however, 
which  is  located  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  great  Tread  well  Mine, 
was  without  a  church  of  any  kind,  but 
with  a  population  which  needed  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  as  much  as  any  in  the 
world.  There  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Wirt  de- 
cided to  establish  his  mission,  and  there 
he  is  doing  a  remarkable  work.  Last 
May  there  were  but  six  members  of  his 
church  ;  by  the  middle  of  December  there 
were  ninety-five  members.  The  new 
building  is  of  modest  proportions,  costing 
but  $3,200,  but  few  more  pretentious  edi- 
fices are  used  to  better  advantage.  The 
Presbytferians  are  doing  the  largest  work 
in  Alaska,  but  here  and  there  other  de- 


nominations are  performing  a  service 
equally  valuable,  if  not  as  large.  Mr. 
Wirt,  the  pastor  of  the  Douglas  Church, 
is  a  gracious  and  cultivated  gentleman, 
who  understands  his  people  and  is  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 
The  g^eat  Manchester  preacher,  whose 
sermons  are  among  the  few  which  are 
read  by  intelligent  people  in  many  lands, 
was  seventy-three  years  of  age  on  the  11  th 
of  February.  He  is  so  prominent  a  figure 
in  the  religious  world  that  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  follow- 
ing glimpse  of  him  and  his  methods  which 
we  take  from  the  "  British  Weekly :"  "  The 
wonderful  energy  and  vigor  he  displays  in 
his  pulpit  work  at  his  age  is  truly  remark- 
able. He  not  only  preaches  for  forty 
minutes  every  Sunday,  but  conducts  every 
detail  of  the  service,  apparently  without 
fatigue.  He  invariably  preaches  on  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  and  his  short  expositions 
are  singularly  felicitous  and  helpful.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  Dr.  Maclaren 
has  an  only  son,  who  takes  a  very  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
days particularly,  in  conducting  visitors  to 
pews.  He  also  takes  a  generous  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  tram-car  men,  espe- 
dally  at  Christmas-time,  to  promote  their 
happiness." 

The  New  Bishop  of  Sacramento 
The  recent  consecration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Rev.  William  Hall  Moreland 
as  Bishop  of  Sacramento  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  till  1853  that  Bishop  Kip 
sailed  around  Cape  Horn  for  San  Fran- 
cisco as  missionary  bishop.  In  1874 
Bishop  Wingfield  was  appointed  for  the 
diocese  of  Sacramento.  At  Bishop  More- 
land's  consecration  six  bishops  of  th« 
Pacific  slope  and  more  than  a  hundred 
clergy  were  present  The  Archbishop  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Alaska,  with  four 
priests,  was  also  in  attendance  by  invita- 
tion. The  consecration  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  convention  week,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Salt  Lake,  who  preached  the  conven- 
tion sermon,  dwelt  on  the  part  to  be  taken 
by  California  in  our  new  relations  with 
the  Pacific  coasts  of  Asia.  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  California  is  full  of  missionary 
zeal,  and  has  taken  strong  root  in  the  life 
of  the  State.    Its  missions  are  maintained 
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in  every  county,  while  hospitals  and  or- 
phanages, reading-rooms  and  rescue  work, 
show  its  multifarious  activities  in  the 
cities.  It  deserves  mention  that  the 
Bishop  of  Sacramento  was  the  first  ever 
consecrated  west  of  Omaha. 

American  ChurcHes  and  the  Czar's  Manifesto 

We  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  to  a  movement  which  has  been 
started  in  this  coimtry  for  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  manifesto  of  the  Czar  concern- 
ing disarmament  Through  the  efforts  of 
Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  some- 
thing practical  has  been  done  in  that  city. 
At  a  meeting  of  twelve  of  the  leading 
clergymen  of  Rochester,  the  suggestion 
was  received  with  so  m'ich  favor  that  it 
was  decided  to  begin  work  at  once.  Ac- 
cording to  a  plan  of  operations  adopted,  a 
circular  letter  will  be  drawn  up  and  sent 
to  all  the  clergymen  in  the  city,  asking 
them  to  devote  one  sermon  to  the  Czar's 
rescript,  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
measures  he  suggests.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  that  the 
sermons  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
preached  on  the  same  day.  A  form  of 
resolution  approving  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
mentioned  in  the  supplement  to  the  Czat's 
rescript  has  been  drawn  up  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  each  congregation.  The  vote 
upon  it  will  be  forwarded  not  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
the  Czar  himself.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  get  permission  to  have  the  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  on  the  22d  of  February  the 
principals  or  some  other  person  make 
brief  addresses  in  the  schools  on  the  evils 
of  war  and  the  advantages  of  peace.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  interest  the  labor 
element  of  the  city  to  co-operate  in  the 
work.  A  clergyman  will  bring  it  before 
the  Labor  Lyceum,  an  organization  formed 
for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  working  classes.  An 
attempt  will  then  be  made  to  have  all  the 
trade-unions  of  the  city  take  favorable 
action  upon  the  Czar's  plan.  Finally,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  all  other  lead- 
ing organizations  of  the  city,  whether  social, 


hterary,  educational,  or  charitable,  will  be 
asked  to  take  similar  action.  An  account 
of  whatever  is  done  will,  like  the  votes 
already  mentioned,  be  forwarded  to  both 
the  Czar  and  the  President  It  is  the 
hope  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch  and 
the  clergymen  co-operating  with  him  that 
the  movement  begun  in  Rochester  will 
commend  itself  to  such  an  extent  to  the 
Christian  people  in  every  part  of  the  coim- 
try that  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  pro- 
mote it. 

Missionary  Spheres  of  Influence 

Dr.  Griffeth  John,  of  Hankow,  China, 
recently  delivered  an  address  which  ought 
to  be  widely  read  by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.   His  sub- 
ject was,  "  How  to  Accentuate  Protestant 
Unity  in  China."     On  the  importance  of 
such  unity  he  earnestly  insisted.    In  order 
to  realize  it,  Dr.  John  said  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  need  of  the  work  which  each 
branch  of  the  Church  is'  doing  should  be 
recognized ;  all  competition  should  disap- 
pear, and  all  attempts  at  proselyting  anoong 
converts  should  be  discouraged.      "  We 
hear,"  he  says,  '*  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  spheres  of  influence.     The  great 
European  Powers  are  gone  mad  over  the 
matter.     Personally,  I  think  the  missions 
would  do  well  to  come  to  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  each  other  with  regard  to 
their  respective  spheres  of  influence.     It 
would  prevent  waste  of  time  and  energy ; 
and  it  would  conduce  to  harmony  and 
good  feeling.     But  let  us  all  be  fair  and 
honorable  in  the  matter.     Let  us  beware 
of  the  earth-greed  that  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  nations."     The  speaker  also 
earnestly  protested  against  overlapping, 
and  suggested  that  all  the  Protestant  so- 
cieties should  keep  up  friendly  social  inter- 
course, hold  imited  prayer-meetings,  ex- 
change pulpits,  hold  united  native  services, 
use  union  hymn-books,  and  have  a  union 
church,  where  the  converts  of  all  churches 
might  meet  for  worship  at  stated  intervals. 
In  speaking  of  affairs  in  China,  this  emi- 
nent missionary  took  a  very  hopeful  view. 
He  said:   "We  are  entering  on  a  new 
state  of  things  in  China,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  enter  on  new  lines  of  action  in 
many  directions.    If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  poll 
all  together  was  needed,  it  is  now." 


«  Are  Our  Hands  Clean  ?*' 


[We  print  below  three  letters  which  fairly  represent  several  we  have  received  taking 
exception  to  the  argument  advanced  by  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  Dr.  McConnell,  in  discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  capable,  judging  by  their  record,  of  justly  governing  foreign  races 
less  civilized  than  themselves,  took  the  general  ground — in  which  we  heartily  agree 
with  him — that  we  have  shown  such  a  capacity  in  our  dealing  with  the  negroes  and 
the  Indians,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  justice  and  philan- 
thropy in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Taking  this  general  ground,  however,  does  not 
compel  him  or  compel  us  to  defend  all  the  specific  acts  of  this  Government  in  its  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  and  the  negroes.  As  our  readers  very  well  know.  The  Outlook 
has  persistentiy  attacked  injustice,  greed,  and  cruelty  when  they  have  been  shown — 
as  they  too  often  have  been  shown — toward  the  Indian  and  the  negro.  We  think 
that  Dr.  McConnell  will  be  found  in  active  sympathy  with  every  endeavor  to  make  the 
negro  and  the  Indian  good  citizens,  and  that  he  will  agree  with  us  and  with  our  readers 
that  our  new  responsibilities  toward  the  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos  do  not  in  the 
least  take  away  our  responsibilities  toward  the  black  man  and  the  red  man  within  our 
own  borders.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  increase  of  our  responsibilities  and  duties 
abroad  will  give  us  new  strength,  new  courage,  and  new  determination  to  deal  justly 
and  efficiently  with  similar  problems  at  home.  —The  Editors.] 


A  Black  Picture  of  Present  Conditions 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Is  it  m  order  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  article  entitled  "  Are  Our 
Hands  Clean  ?"  in  The  Outlook  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  or  shall  we  seek  to  forget  the 
records  and  sustain  governmental  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  and  negro  on  a  patri- 
otic basis  r^ardless  of  the  facts  ? 

One  very  strange  proposition  confronts 
us  in  the  article  referred  to :  to  wit,  that 
there  are  two  "standards  by  which  the 
question  may  be  adjusted — first,  judgment 
by  an  ideal  of  absolute  or  even  proximate 
perfection ;  second,  that  practical  stand- 
ard which  men  and  nations  actually  do 
use.  What  is  this  latter  proposition? 
Does  Dr.  McConnell  mean  that  if  certain 
ends  are  attained,  even  though  coupled 
with  injustice,  fraud,  and  corruption,  the 
means  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
end  attained  ?  or,  in  other  words,  should 
the  violation  of  treaties,  deception  by 
Indian  agents,  and  the  corruption  of  In- 
dian traders  be  viewed  simply  as  a  sharp 
business  transaction  between  a  Christian 
nation  and  a  savage  race?  Colonel  Roose- 
velt speaks  wisely  when  he  says  that  at 
the  root  of  all  our  diflBculties  with  the 
Indians  was  that  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land  itself.  From  the  beginning  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination  on  this  continent,  the 
desire  for  new  land,  both  timber  and 
arable,  has  been  so  marked  that  the  In- 


dian has  been  forced,  through  the  greed  of 
the  white  man,  to  relinquish  that  which 
signed  treaties  said  he  should  hold.  The 
Great  Father  at  ^Washington  has  yielded 
many  times  to  political  pressure,  backed 
by  corporate  or  private  greed,  and,  whether 
by  right  or  equity  the  Indian  is  entitled  to 
ownership,  the  Government  has  certainly 
conceded  this  by  entering  into  agree- 
ments by  which  certain  portions  should  be 
held  inviolate  and  sacred.  As  a  race  the 
Indians  are  doomed.  The  inroads  of 
contagious  disease,  aided  by  the  fire-water 
of  their  white  friend  and  brother,  the 
swift  bullet  of  the  frontiersman,  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  cause,  have  reduced  their 
numbers  imti^  they  are  no  longer  a  factor 
in  the  power  or  stability  of  the  Nation. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  savagery  of 
the  Indian  is  conceded.  He  and  his 
companion  of  the  plains,  the  buffalo,  have 
gone  down  together,  and  by  much  the 
same  process.  There  is  in  the  record  of 
his  treatment  much  of  the  Roman  system 
of  domination  and  control,  and  but  little 
of  the  Christ-spirit  of  love  and  forbear- 
ance. The  summing  up  of  the  arg^ument 
referred  to  would  indicate  fairly  and  with- 
out injustice :  first,  that  the  Indian  has  no 
rights  as  an  Indian  and  never  had  any ; 
second,  that  his  refusal  to  become  civil- 
ized entitles  him  to  such  treatment  as  has 
and  will  be  meted  out ;  third,  that,  while 
the  Government  has  been  foolish  and  in 
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some  cases  dishonest,  on  the  basis  of 
the  practical  standard  referred  to  no 
serious  fault  can  possibly  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  philanthropic  **  Great  Father." 

Now  as  to  the  case  of  the  negro.  The 
conditions  existing  as  to  the  control  of 
this  race  are  essentially  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Indian.  The  negro  is  a 
citizen,  and  of  necessity  must  conform  not 
only  to  the  general  law  but  to  the  State 
authority ;  and  in  this  capacity  the  right  of 
franchise  is  of  importance  largely  along 
the  line  of  the  particular  regulations  which 
may  prevail  in  a  localized  way. 

It  is  true  that  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  advanced  thought  which 
prompted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  a 
race  who  were  manifestly  imfit  to  exercise 
it,  and  who,  by  lack  of  training,  educa- 
tion, or  the  exercise  of  independence,  had 
not  learned  to  decide  any  cause,  either 
moral  or  mental,  by  legitimate  processes. 
For  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
black  man  has  been  subjected  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  most  unreasonable  sort  of  con- 
dition, by  which  his  bone, blood,  and  nerve 
were  utilized  by  a  dominant  race.  The 
question  as  to  whether  his  condition  was 
better  as  a  slave  in  the  South  than  it 
could  possibly  be  in  Africa  is  really  of  no 
importance.  The  entire  process,  from  the 
moment  when  captivity  began  to  the 
end  of  the  long,  dark,  horrible  night, 
was  not  in  any  sense  other  than  mer- 
cenary. The  man  who  stole  him  and 
the  receiver  of  the  property  stolen  were 
actuated  only  by  motives  of  gain.  If  he 
was  a  likely,  broad-shouldered,  good  type 
physically,  the  only  question  with  the  pur- 
chaser was  along  the  line  of  a  profitable 
investment,  or  the  same  principle  upon 
which  one  purchases  a  horse.  In  the 
meantime,  the  son  of  the  master  must  be 
educated,  trained,  and  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion in  life  which  Providence  (?)  had  pro- 
vided. A  long  line  of  prominent  states- 
men, lawyers,  professional  and  business 
men  were  evolved  by  this  system,  and  the 
eloquence  and  ability  of  many  of  these 
distinguished  citizens  stand  out  on  our 
National  records.  We  revere  their  names, 
but  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
long  line  of  patient  black  toilers  have 
somehow  been  deprived  of  a  God-given 
right,  and  that  the  dusky  faces  of  many 
who  have  gone  down  into  unknown  graves 
might  have  been  an  inspiration  to  their  fel- 


lows had  equity  been  practiced.  And  now 
does  this  Nation  owe  the  negro  anjrthing? 
Some  one  has  stolen  his  birthright  Some 
one  has  denied  him  a  chance.  If  for  one 
hundred  years  he  has  paid  your  Southern 
college  bills,  is  it  a  fair  proposition  that 
for  one  hundred  years  you  should  pay  his  ? 
He  is  here  and  to  stay.  A  prolific  race, 
what  will  you  do  with  him  when  the  sixteen- 
million  mark  is  reached  ?  While  the  Gov- 
ernment has  granted  a  power  of  citizenship, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  law  is  rendered 
void  by  the  application  of  local  authority, 
and  if  one  dozen  white  men  decide  that 
no  negro  shall  vote,  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  has  not  as  yet  been  brought 
into  effect.  The  Government  in  the 
South  is  essentially  a  white  man's  gov- 
ernment, and  the  negro  is  at  the  mercy  of 
this  condition.  So  the  power  to  vote  re- 
solves itself  into  the  expediency  of  voting. 
The  negroes  are  ignorant,  helpless,  de- 
spised, and  ostracized.  There  is  a  dark 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  it  is  growing. 
The  application  of  large  intelligence  and 
judgment  may  be  necessary,  for  every 
year  adds  to  Uie  congestion. 

H.  B.  Woods. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Civilized  Indian 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  has  so  long  been  a  friend, 
tried  and  true,. of  the  Indian  that,  after 
reading  an  article  by  one  of  your  contrib- 
utors in  a  recent  issue,  in  which  that  race 
was  relegated  to  "  irreclaimable  savagery," 
I  venture  to  send  a  few  extracts  from  let- 
ters written  by  Apaches,  which  may  help 
to  cheer  some  of  your  readers  interested 
in  that  cause,  with  the  hope  that,  after  all, 
it  is  not  yet  a  lost  one.  The  former 
record  of  this  tribe  was  surely  wild  and 
warlike  enough  to  meet  the  case  in  hand ; 
while  these  letters  and  the  facts  behind 
them  are  strongly  in  evidence  that  even 
these  Indians  are  not  such  "untamable 
savages"  as  the  author  of  "Are  Our 
Hands  Clean  ?"  would  indicate. 

The  first  letter  was  dictated  by  an 
Apache  mother  of  the  Chiricahua  band, 
through  an  interpreter,  to  her  child  at 
Carlisle — ^this  band  being  then  prisoners 
of  war  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala. 

FROM  EACHIN 

My  dear  daughter  : 

I  like  to  see  your  letter  again  pretty  soon. 
When  you  write  letter  then  put  on  your  name 
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SO  I  will  know  it    When  you  write  letters  you 

?ut  no  name  so  we  don't  know  who  it*s  for. 
'ut  my  name,  your  mother.  You  must  try 
hard  to  learn  Endish.  I  am  too  old  now, 
maybe  I  can't  live  long.  None  of  our  friends 
is  sick.  I  like  to  see  you  again.  When  I  see 
your  letter  I  like  that.  Maybe  pretty  soon  we 
will  all  be  like  white  men.  You  must  study 
hard  to  read  and  write  and  be  good.  I  want 
your  letter  every  month. 

Good-bve. 

YOUR  Mother. 

The  second  is  from  a  young  girl  who 
spent  three  years  at  Hampton  Institute. 
During  that  time  the  Chiricahuas  were 
transferred  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  She 
returned  to  her  friends  in  June,  1 897.  Last 
summer  she  wrote,  to  a  former  teacher,  of 
her  work  as  matron  in  the  Indian  hospital 
there. 

FROM  SOPHIE  TO-CLANNY 

I  have  been  havmg  a  lot  of  sick  people  in 
my  ward  so  I  have  not  had  much  time.  I  had 
a  litde  baby  boy  m  my  ward  and  he  was  so 
sick  when  its  mother  brought  him  into  the 
Hospital.  It  was  too  late  men  so  he  died  in 
the  Hospital.  Oh,  the  mother  of  that  baby 
felt  very  bad.  I  was  in  my  tent  one  afternoon 
and  I  heard  her  crying  so  I  went  in.  I  told 
her  not  to  cry  at  all,  her  baby  was  all  right,  he 
is  not  sick  any  more,  and  I  told  her  he  would 
be  happier  up  there  than  he  would  down  here 
even  if  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  She  stopped 
crying  then  and  she  said,  "  I  believe  what  you 
said  to  me  because  you  have  been  away  to 
school  and  know  more  than  I  do."  After  that 
every  time  I  go  in  the  ward  she  wou^  smile 
at  me. 

The  writer  of  the  last  letter  is  the 
daughter  of  a  chief.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  was  at  the  Carlisle  School. 
After  her.  return  to  her  people  she  re- 
ceived a  position  in  a  Government  board- 
ing-school near  the  post.  Her  letter  is  in 
answer  to  one  soliciting  her  kindly  interest 
in  girls  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 
an  Eastern  school,  and  who  were  in  the 
Apache  camp  at  Fort  Sill. 

FROM  RAMONA   CHIHUAHUA 

Josephine  and  Pauline  came  home  safely 
some  weeks  ago  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
yet.  I  am  working  here  at  the  school  and  do 
not  gc  home  very  often.  I  would  like  to  meet 
those  girls.  I  am  willing  to  help  any  that 
need  some  help.  I  am  very  fond  of  Bible 
stones  myself  and  if  I  see  them  some  Sunday 
when  I  am  at  home  I  will  ask  them  to  come. 
1  have  a  class  here.  I  have  sixteen  ^rls.  I 
believe  in  God  and  trust  and  hope  I  wiU  never 
turn  away  from  him.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
working  nere  at  the  school. 

My  best  love  to  all  the  Apache  girls  and  boys. 


Orange,  N.  J. 


J.  E.R. 


An  Appeal  for  Reform 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  January  28  was  printed 
an  article  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell 
respecting  the  treatment  the  Indian  and 
negro  has  received  from  this  Nation,  which 
treatment,  he  declares,  in  summing  up, 
has  been  of  an  extremely  creditable  char- 
acter. In  this  conclusion  Mr.  McConnell 
has  arrayed  against  him,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  is  concerned,  many  excellent  gen- 
tlemen, civil  and  military,  who  have  had 
unusual  opportunities  to  learn  the  facts. 
Among  these  may  be  included  General 
Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  General 
Terry,  General  Sibley,  General  Stanley, 
General  Crook,  General  Howard,  General 
Harvey,  General  Anger,  and  the  late  M&jor 
John  G.  Bourke  (  a  recognized  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs 
in  this  coimtry). 

In  1876  President  Grant  sent  out  a 
Commission  to  visit  the  Indians  and  secure 
a  ceding  by  them  to  the  Government  of 
the  Black  Hills  country,  in  which  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  1875.  It  con^ 
sisted  of  George  W.  Manypenny,  ex-In- 
dian Commissioner ;  General  H.  H.  Sibiey ; 
Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple ;  H.  C.  Bulls,  ex- 
Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Iowa ;  Newton  Ed- 
munds (a  brother  of  Senator  Edmunds), 
ex-Governor  of  Dakota  Territory ;  Dr.  J. 
W.  Daniels,  ex-Indian  Agent ;  and  Colonel 
A.  G.  Boone,  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone, 
and  who  had  himself  passed  half  a  century 
among  the  Indians.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  intrusted  this  task  to 
a  more  competent  body  of  men.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Hendley,  was  a  stenographer,  and  ac- 
curate reports  of  all  the  talks  had  with  the , 
Indians  were  made  by  him,  and  thus  be- 
came a  part  of  the  record.  I  accompanied 
the  Commission  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  was  familiar  with  its  work. 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  most 
of  whom  had  had  dealings  with  the  Indians 
for  many  years,  fully  agreed  with  the  army 
officers  above  named  as  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  Government  in  its  treatment 
of  its  red  wards,  and  in  presenting  their 
report  made  this  fact  very  apparent. 
Thus: 

While  the  Indians  received  us  as  friends, 
and  listened  with  kind  attention  to  our  propo- 
sitions, we  were  painfully  impressed  with  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  pledges  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   At  times  they  tola  their  story  of 
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wrongs  with  such  impassioned  earnestness 
that  our  cheeks  crimsoned  with  shame.  In 
their  speeches  the  recital  of  the  wronfi:s  which 
their  people  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
whites,  tne  arraignment  of  the  Government 
for  ^ross  acts  of  injustice  and  fraud,  the 
description  of  treaties  made  only  to  be  broken, 
the  doubts  and  distrusts  of  present  professions 
of  friendship  and  good  will,  were  portrayed  in 
colors  so  vivid  and  language  so  terse  that 
admiration  and  surprise  would  have  kept  us 
silent  had  not  shame  and  humiliation  done  so. 
One  chief  said :  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  you 
are  our  friends:  but  I  hear  that  you  have  come 
to  move  us.  Tell  your  people  that  since  the 
Great  Father  promised  that  we  should  never 
be  removed,  we  have  been  moved  five  times.** 
He  added,  with  bitter  irony :  "  I  think  you  had 
better  put  the  Indians  on  wheels,  and  you  can 
run  them  about  whenever  you  wish."  The 
present  condition  of  the  Sioux  Indians  is  such 
as  to  awaken  the  deepest  sympathy.  They 
were  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  Indians  on 
this  continent  Nicolet,  who  visited  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  said 
they  were  superior  to  any  wild  men  whom  he 
had  seen.  They  were  our  friends.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  bear 
testimony  to  their  uniform  friendship  to  the 
whites.  They  say  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
Sioux  in  eveiy  council  for  thirty-five  years 
that  their  hands  had  not  been  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  white  man.  If  many  of  this  pow- 
erful tribe  have  been  changed  to  relentless 
foes,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  simple 
outcome  of  our  own  Indian  training-school. 

In  this  connection  the  story  told  me  by 
one  Raymond,  at  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  is 
apropos.  He  said  that  he  was  an  orphan 
boy  living  in  Missouri  when  the  California 
gold  excitement  began.  A  party  of  emi- 
grants from  his  portion  of  the  State  started 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  was  taken 
along.  His  lot  was  a  hard  one,  marked 
more  by  kicks  and  cuffs  than  by  kind- 
nesses. Finally  he  fell  sick  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  roadside,  to  be  there 
found  helpless  and  alone  by  a  party  of 
Sioux,  who  put  him  on  a  horse,  took  him 
to  their  camp,  and  treated  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  consideration  he  had  never  received 
from  the  whites.  He  grew  up  with  the 
Indians,  married  a  Sioux  woman,  and  had 
made  his  home  with  that  people  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  said  that  it  was 
a  common  thing  for  the  Indians  to  give 
ponies  to  the  needy  white  men  on  the 
trail,  and  to  supply  them  freely  with  food 
in  their  destitution,  often  placing  upon  the 
feet  of  the  whites  moccasins  taken  from 
their  own. 

Referring  to  the  treaty  of  185 1,  this 
Commission,  in  its  report,  cited  the  fact 
that,  though  the  Government  agreed  to 


pay  the  Indians  $50,000  annually  for  fifty 
years,  the  Senate  altered  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  by  cutting  the  appropriation  down 
to  ten  years,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  Indians.  The  Powder 
River  war,  it  is  believed,  was  the  direct 
result  of  this  particular  instance  of  in- 
justice. 

The  Sitting  Bull  war  was  on  when  the 
Commission  of  1876  was  sent  out,  and  in 
its  report  the  situation  is  thus  described : 
"  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1875-6, 
many  of  the  Indians,  with  the  consent  of 
their  agents,  went  out  to  hunt  buffalo  in 
the  unceded   territory.      They  had  the 
right  to  do  this  under  the  treaty.     There 
was  more  reason  for  them  to  go  at  this 
time  because  there  was  an  insufficiency  of 
provisions  at  the  agency.     December  6, 
1875,   instructions  were   sent  out  from 
Washington  to  the  several  agents  to  notify 
these  Indians  to  return  to  the  agencies 
before  the  31st  of  January,  1876,  or  they 
would  be  regarded  as  hostile.     These  in- 
structions reached  the  Cheyenne  River 
Agency  December  20,  and  Standing  Rock 
Agency  December  22,  and  the  runner  who 
was  sent  from  one  of  these  agencies  was 
himself  not  able  to  return  until  February 
1 1 .    He  reported  that  th^  Indians  received 
the  invitation  and  warning  in  good  spirit, 
and  answered  that  they  were  then  engaged 
in  hunting  buffalo,  and  could  not  accept 
the  invitation  at  present,  but  would  return 
early  in  the  spring.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  most  friendly  Indians  should 
hesitate  to  traverse  a  pathless  country, 
without  fuel  or  shelter,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  fearful  storms  endanger  human  life, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
find  a  limited  supply  of  provisions  at  the 
agency."     Out  of  this  failure  of  the  In- 
dians to  do  an  impossible  thing  came  the 
war  of  1876,  with  the  Custer  massacre; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  parties  of 
Indians  which  our  soldiers  attacked  was 
at  that  time  on  its  return  to  the  agency. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  General  Sher- 
man, General  Harney,  General  Terry, 
General  Anger,  N.  G.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Hen- 
derson, S.  F.  Tappen,  and  J.  B.  Sanborn 
were  appointed  to  make  a  full  inquiry 
into  Indian  affairs.  In  their  report,  refer- 
ring to  the  treaty  of  1851,  these  Commis- 
sioners say :  "  Here  civilization  made  its 
own  compact  and  guaranteed  the  rights 
of  the  weaker  party.    It  did  not  stand  by 
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the  guarantee.  The  treaty  was  broken,  but 
not  by  the  savages.  If  the  savage  resists, 
civilization,  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
demands  his  immediate  extermination. 
That  he  goes  to  war  is  not  astonishing ; 
he  is  often  compelled  to  do  so.  Wrongs 
that  never  fail  to  drive  civilized  men  to 
deeds  of  violence  are  borne  by  him  in 
silence.     Among  civilized  men  war  usu- 


ally springs  from  a  sense  of  injustice. 
The  best  possible  way,  then,  to  avoid  war 
is  to  do  no  act  of  injustice.  When  we 
learn  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  with 
Indians,  the  chief  difficulty  is  removed. 
But  it  is  said  that  our  wars  with  them 
have  been  almost  constant.  Have  we 
been  uniformly  unjust  ?  We  answer,  unhes- 
itatingly, yes." 

Oakland,  CaUfornia.  JOHN   T.    BeLL, 
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The  Imperialists'  Creed 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Can  you  not  find  space  for  the  creed 
which  seems  to  be  held  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  his  political  advisers  ? 

Article  I.  I  believe  in  keeping  up  the  old 
war  taxes  to  prevent  trade  wiui  Europe,  and 
the  new  war  taxes  to  force  trade  with  Asia. 

Article  II.  1  believe  in  the  exclusion  of 
ignorant  Europeans,  and  the  inclusion  of  more 
ignorant  Asiatics. 

Article  III.  I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff 
where  farmers  would  trade  abroad,  but  in  free 
trade  where  manufacturers  seek  a  market. 

Article  IV.  I  believe  the  public  cannot 
manage  monopolies  at  home,  but  can  manage 
subject  races  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Article  V.  I  believe  in  home  rule  for  Ire- 
land, but  in  alien  rule  for  the  Spanish  islands. 

Article  VI.  I  believe  in  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  forbids  Europe  to  interfere  with  self- 
government  in  America,  but  permits  America 
to  interfere  with  self-government  in  Asia. 

Article  VII.  I  believe  the  Spanish  island- 
ers are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  but  will  be 
fit  to  help  govern  us. 

Article  VIII.  I  believe  the  blacks  have  a 
right  to  govern  themselves,  but  that  whites 
and  blacks  have  a  right  to  govern  yellows. 

Article  IX.  I  beneve  that  taxation  withoui 
representation  is  tyranny  when  applied  to  us, 
but  philanthropy  when  applied  by  us. 

Article  X.  1  believe  that  governments  get 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  9ie 
governed  in  America,  but  from  the  conscious 
superiority  of  the  governors  in  Asia. 

Article  XI.  I  believe  that  militarism  and 
foreign  broils  are  the  refuge  of  despotism  in 
Europe,  and  of  republicanism  in  America. 

Article  XII.  I  believe  that  American  poli- 
cies have  made  a  little  America,  and  that  Euro- 
pean policies  will  make  a  Greater  America. 

S. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outlook  of  December  311  read 
and  re-read  the  interesting  article  of  Dr.  W. 
£.  Griffis.   I  am  sad  to  find  myself  impelled 


to  dispute  about  the  matter  with  this,  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities.  He  qualifies 
my  countrymen  as  a  people  loving  •'  sugar 
and  superlatives.'*  This  is  not  the  fact. 
There  is  no  other  civilized  country  where 
so  small  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  expended 
in  daily  life  as  in  Japan  ;  and  in  the  Japan- 
ese language  the  adjectives  do  not  allow 
of  the  grammatical  comparison.  He  ac- 
cuses the  average  newspaper  correspond- 
ent and  hasty  tourist  and  the  Occidental 
admirers  of  "  Japonism  "  of  '*  ignoring  both 
the  men  and  the  forces  that  have  made 
the  new  Japan,"  and  claims  that  **  New 
Japan  is  the  creation  of  the  foreign  em- 
ployee." Can  a  student  of  truths  of  his- 
tory and  psychology  indorse  such  a  wild 
and  mad  assumption  ?  Can  a  handful  of 
hired  aliens  "  create."  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  that  "  takes  a  place  among  the 
world-powers  "  in  thirty  years  ? 

Here  is  a  **  gentleman  "  who  gave  a  boy 
a  Christmas  present  of  five  dollars.  The 
boy  was  the  heir  to  the  property  that  was 
handed  down  father  to  son  for  a  score  ol 
centuries.  The  boy  grew  a  man  and  be- 
came a  millionaire.  Here  steps  forward 
the  "  gentleman "  and  claims  that  the 
whole  property  of  the  millionaire  is  "  the 
creation  of  his  own."  He  paints  the  boy 
in  the  blackest  possible  lines.  He  finds 
no  intelligence,  no  virtue,  no  love  of 
knowledge  in  the  boy,  and  ascribes  all  the 
glory  won  later  by  the  boy  to  the  five  dol- 
lars that  he  has  given. 

My  impending  duty  in  the  University 
forbids  me  .to  enter  here  into  a  qualitative 
and  quantitative  disputation  about  the 
facts  and  conclusions  given  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Griffis.  I  am  not  of  a  people  who  love 
taffy,  neither  am  I  a  victim  of  ultra-sub- 
jectiveness.     I  myself,  personally,  as  well 
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as  one  of  the  whole  people,  am  ever 
and  ever  more  grateful  for  the  enormous 
deeds  of  good  done  to  my  country  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  individual  bene- 
factors. RoKURO  Nakareko. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Griffis  writes: 
"  Your  correspondent  will  find  my  im- 
pressions of  the  Japanese  in  books  and 
periodicals  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  "the  passage  in  quotation-marks — 
New  Japan  is  a  creation  of  the  foreign 
employee — is  from  the  Englishman,  Pro- 
fessor Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  who  knows 
the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 
Japan  as  only  a  few  Japanese  know  them, 
and  who  has  lived  in  the  Mikado's  Empire 
over  twenty  years.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
that  tAe  average  Japanese  writer  of  to-day 
ignores  the  work  of  foreigners  in  making 
the  New  Japan,  which  is  the  one  spoken 
of  in  the  obnoxious  passages.  It  will  be 
a  happy  day  for  the  Japanese  when  they 
shall  have  digested  the  honest  criticisms 
of  undecoraied  lovers  of  Japan,  who  are 
absolutely  free  to  write  what  they  honestly 
think  of  the  most  hopeful  of  Asiatic 
nations." 

Officers'  Pensions 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  correspondent  "  G.  A.  P.,"  in  the 
issue  for  January  28,  makes  a  statement  in 
regard  to  what  he  styles  "  private  "  pen- 
sions that  I  think  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  He  asserts  that  '*  the  widow  or 
daughters  of  Captain  A,  or  Major  B,  or 
Colonel  C,  or  General  D,  have  been 
granted  a  '  private  *  pension  of  from  $50 
to  $250  a  month."  He  says  that  this  is  a 
weekly  occurrence  while  Congress  is  in 
session,  and  implies  that  the  amount  de- 
pends less  upon  the  merits  and  necessities 
of  the  claimants  than  upon  their  political 
influence,  and  asks  why  a  commissioned 
officer  or  his  heirs  should  draw  a  larger 
pension  than  the  enlisted  men. 

The  ordinary  pension  for  officers'  wid- 
ows is  $30  a  month  as  a  maximum,  com- 
pany officers*  being  less  than  that  The 
widows  of  a  number  of  general  officers 
have  received,  not  a  "  private  "  pension, 
but,  by  special  act,  as  much  as  $50  a 
month.  In  a  few  instances,  possibly  to 
the  widows  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sheri- 
dan, $100  a  month  has  been  given.  With- 
out examining  the  records,  I  feel  very  sure 


that  not  more  than  $100  a  month  has 
been  given  to  the  heirs  of  any  one  for 
military  service,  and  that  even  such  pen- 
sions are  very  few.*  It  seems  hardly  fair 
that  a  paper  of  such  wide  circulation  as 
The  Outlook  should  publish  imverified 
statements  in  relation  to  large  pensions 
for  officers  of  minor  grade. 

Why,  ordinarily,  the  pension  for  an  offi- 
cer's widow  should  be  greater  than  that 
for  a  private's  depends,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, on  the  same  reason  that  higher 
pay  was  given  the  officer  himself.  The 
suggestion  that  officers  still  living,  which 
of  course  refers  to  volunteer  officers  of  the 
Civil  War,  are  drawing  higher  pensions 
than  enlisted  men  under  the  same  physical 
disability  is  incorrect  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  pensions  to  those  who  have 
been  disabled  are  based  upon  the  degree 
of  disability,  irrespective  of  rank  as  such, 
and  that  some  total  disabilities  of  enlisted 
men  rate  as  high  as  $72  a  month. 

A.  A.  W. 

Sanitary  Reform 
7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  article  on  Sanitary  Reform  in 
New  Orleans  in  a  recent  issue  contains  a 
statement  which  I  beg  to  correct  You 
say :  "  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
New  Orleans  (and  Baltimore  also)  should 
still  be  nmning  their  sewerage  [sewage] 
into  the  gutters,  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  such  is  the  case." 

It  is  too  true  that  we  have  not  yet  a 
general  sewer  system,  but  we  have  some 
sewers  into  which  the  sewage  from  hotels 
and  public  buildings,  and  some  from 
private  houses,  empties.  But  for  the  latter 
we  are  still  dependent  chiefly  upon  cess^ 
pools.  The  surface  drainage  is  only  for 
that  which  comes  from  water-pipes  and 
from  rains,  and  is  the  best  which  could  be 
devised  for  such  purpose  in  a  city  of  as 
uneven  surface  as  Baltimore,  as  witness 
the  general  cleanliness  of  our  streets. 

Baltimore,  Md.  B.  P.  M. 

[One  bird  does  not  make  a  summer,  nor 
a  few  private  sewers  a  whole  system,  as 
our  correspondent  admits.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Baltimore  pour  their 
household  wastes  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  into  a  hole  beneath  it     The 

^ ''  Pensions  of  $SX)00  are  now  paid  to  the  widows  of 
Generals  Grant  and  Garfield,  and  tnere  are  on  the  pension 
rolls  12  widows  of  prominent  ofhoers  who  receive  pensions 
of  $1,200  to  12,500."  (Harpers  Book  of  Facts.)— Thb 
Editors. 
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last  is  in  some  respects  the  poorest  prac- 
tice, for  •*  out  of  sight  out  of  mind."  The 
city  of  Havana,  Cuba,  also  has  some  pri- 
vate sewers,  but  relies  chiefly  on  cesspools 
and  other  barbaric  methods  of  sewage 
disposal.  The  popular  excitement  in  this 
country  over  the  sanitary  defects  of  Ha- 
vana adds  to  the  wonder  that  New  Orleans 
and  Baltimore  should  be  equally  culpable 
in  some  respects.  In  fairness  to  Baltimore 
it  should  be  said  that  it  has  secured  plans 
for  a  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage, 
and  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  safest  and  most 
economical  means  of  final  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  Local  conditions  would  make 
purification  works  very  expensive,  while 
to  discharge  the  crude  sewage  into  the 
bay,  some  fear,  would  create  a  nuisance 
and  endanger  the  oyster-beds  which  add 
so  much  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the 
city. — The  Editors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  //  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  tn  the  next  issue  after  tts  re- 
ceipt.  Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming 
will,  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our 
limited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
•writer's  name  and  address. 

\.  Do  you  regard  the  soul  (or  that  which  is 
immortal)  as  livmg  in  the  mortal  body,  and  as 
at  death  thrust  out  of  the  physical  body  by  the 
operation  of  matter?  2.  If  God  created  evil, 
or  sin,  why  should  one  attempt  to  overcome 
his  work  ?  3.  By  what  means  do  the  so-called 
Christian  Scientists  perform  such  wonderful 
physical  and  spiritual  cures,  or,  in  other  words, 
neal  so  many  people  ?  M.  A.  B. 

1.  The  body  may  be  compared  to  a 
machine,  and  the  soul,  or  life  (denoted  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  same  Greek 
word),  to  steam  plus  the  engineer.  When 
the  machine  breaks  down,  the  steam 
escapes  and  the  engineer  quits.  Thus 
death  is  caused.  Locomotives  purposely 
disabled  thus  are  said  to  be  "  killed."  2. 
Isaiah  xlv.,  7,  which  says  that  God  creates 
eviU  intends  only  to  oppose  the  Persian 
doctrine  that  evil  is  the  work  of  an  evil 
deity,  and  that  the  good  God  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Evil,  however,  is  not  a 
created  thing,  ariy  more  than  the  defects 
in  a  half-finished  work  are  created.  God 
creates  nothing  in  completeness,  but  makes 
things  gradually  by  a  process  of  growth. 
The  evil  of  the  world  is  simply  the  imper- 
fectness  of  the  world,  or  our  imperfect  ad- 
justment to  the  world.    Sin  is  in  preferring 


moral  imperfectioh  rather  than  struggle 
to  mend  and  end  it.  3.  Whatever  cures 
are  really  effected  we  understand  are 
attributed  to  a  divine  power,  exerted  where 
the  faith  or  at  least  the  consent  of  the 
persons  treated  opens  the  way  for  it. 

1.  Is  it  proper  to  speak  of  **  three  separate 
persons"  in  the  Trmity  ?  May  not  all  the 
teaching  of  a  Trinity  of  personality  have  come 
from  the  Trinity  of  manifestation  of  (}od? 
2.  Is  there  Scripture  authority  for  teaching 
tlie  believer  to  seek  after  the  Holjj  Ghost 
after  he  has  heartily  accepted  Christ  and 
shows  his  faithfulness  by  his  disposition  and 
life?  3.  Has  any  one  a  Scriptural  right  to 
expect  to  be  "cleansed  from  all  sin  in  a 
minute"?  J.  M.  K. 

1.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  proper,  but 
the  separateness  is  only  in  an  intellectual 
analysis,  and  the  "  persons  "  are  personal 
activities  rather  than  actors.  For  fuller 
explanations  see  "  Gloria  Patri ;  or.  Our 
Talks  on  the  Trinity  '*  (T.  Whittaker,  New 
York,  $1).  The  Trinity  of  Revelation 
found  in  the  New  Testament  (2  Corin- 
thians xiii.,  14)  was,  of  course,  the  basis 
for  all  subsequent  theological  speculation, 
2.  Yes ;  Jesus  teaches  it  in  Luke  xi.,  1 3  ♦ 
so  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians  xiv.,  1.  3.  It 
depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  speaker^ 
Cleansing  from  all  sin  in  purpose  and! 
heart  takes  place  in  the  moment  when  the 
true  penitent,  turning  to  God,  is  justified 
through  faith.  Cleansing  from  all  sin  in 
his  acquired  tendencies  and  habits  takes 
place  in  the  longer  processes  of  gradual 
sanctification. 

Do  you  consider  *'The  Emancipation  of 
Massachusetts,"  by  Brooks  Adams,  to  be  a 
fairly  trustworthy  account  of  the  history  of 
Congregationalism  in  its  relation  to  the  State 
at  that  time?  If  not,  kindly  say  in  a  general 
way  what  the  defects  of  the  work  are. 

A.  S. 

As  to  the  facts  which  are  shown  on 
record  there  is  no  dispute.  The  defect  of 
the  book  is  that  it  presents  the  case  with 
total  lack  of  judicial  spirit  and  in  the  one- 
sided way  of  a  prosecuting  attorney.  A 
notable  case  of  the  exaggeration  to  which 
this  leads  is  the  initial  statement  about 
Harvard  College,  that  its  clerical  founders 
were  animated  only  by  self-interest.  The 
historical  data  following  are  from  a  period 
more  than  fifty  years  later,  when  all  the 
founders  were  presumably  dead. 

1.  Paul,  in  1  Thessalonians  iv.,  15,  seems  to 
think  that  Christ  wiD  return  in  his  day.  In 
2  Thessalonians  he  tries  to  correct  this  im 
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pression.  Does  he  not  leave  the  impression, 
m  2  Thessalonians  ii.,  1-12,  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood — that  he  never  thought  Jesus 
would  return  soon?  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand him  here?  2.  To  what  time  does  Paul 
refer  in  "  Remember  ye  not,  that,  when  I  was 
with  you,  I  told  you  these  things?"  (2,  ii.,  5). 
Had  he  been  with  them  since  writing  1  Thes- 
salonians? 3.  Does  Drummond's  "Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  teach  that,  un- 
less a  man  has  an  impartation  of  divine  life 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  death  to  him  is  annihila- 
tion ?  Can  that  thought  be  logically  deduced 
from  him?  r.  M.  S. 

I.  We  think  not.  See  the  Revised 
Version,  ii.,  2.  The  correction  he  makes 
is  as  to  the  immediacy,  not  the  nearness, 
of  the  day.  2.  No  ;  he  refers  to  his  origi- 
nal visit,  Acts  xvii.  3.  We  do  not  think 
that  Professor  Drummond  held  such  a 
creed. 

Kindly  state  the  other  writings  of  Francis 
Bacon,  omitting  his  volume  of  Essays  and  his 
**  History  of  Henry  VII."  riea.se  explain  a.s 
clearly  as  possible  who  was  Rabirius  Post- 
humus  [j/V],  mentioned  in  Bacon's  E.ssay  on 
Riches.  H.  A.  S. 

I.  "The  Advanc  ment  of  Learning," 
"  Novum  Organum,"  "  De  Dignitate  et  Aug- 
mentis  Scientiarum,"  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  "  Advancement,"  **  Sylva  Sylva- 
rum,"  "  The  New  Atlantis,"  "  De  Sapien- 
tia  Veterum,"  **  Apophthegms,"  "  Medita- 
tiones  Sacrae,"  "  A  Confession  of  Faith," 
"  Maxims  of  the  Law,"  "  Reading  on  the 
Statute  of  Uses."  There  are  others  of  a 
brief  or  fragmentary  sort.  2.  Rabirius 
Postumus  {sic)  was  a  Roman  whom  Ptol- 
emy, King  of  I'^'pt,  made  his  chief  trea.s- 
urer  about  55  B.C.,  and  was  guilty  of 
enormous  mi.sconduct. 

1.  Under  what  control  is  Robert  College, 
Constantinople?  Of  the  American  Board ? 
2.  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  allusion  to  a 
Bible  Dictionary  in  course  of  preparation 
under  editorship  of  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Is  any- 
thing definite  known  about  it  yet?  Who  are 
the  publi.shers?  J.  E.  (i. 

1.  The  control  is  in  an  incorporated 
Board  of  Trustees,  meeting  and,  we  think, 
mostly  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  administration  is  intrusted  to  the 
President  and  F'aculty  in  Constantinople. 
2.  The  Macmillan  Company  (New  York) 
are  to  publish  it.  The  first  volume  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  appear,  and  the  rest  in 
rapid  succession. 

1.  Has  Dr.  Abbott  any  publication  on  mira- 
cle.s,  or  is  there  a  book  on  that  subject  which 
you  would  recommend?    2.  What  is  the  tillt^ 


of  the  book  expressing  Dr.  Abbott's  views  on 
immortality,  and  where  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

D.  B.  R. 

I .  There  are  two  chapters  on  Miracles 
in  Dr.  Abbott's  "  Theology  of  an  Evolu- 
tionist." 2.  See  Dr.  Abbott's  book  "  In 
Aid  of  Faith;"  also  a  chapter  in  his 
**  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,"  These 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Outlook  Company 
at  $1  and  $1.25. 

Is  it  perfectly  correct  to  occasionally  address 
our  prayers  to  Christ,  and  also  to  Uie  Holy 
Spirit?  Or  should  they  always  be  to  God 
through  Jesus  the  Saviour  ? 

E.  G.  B. 

Prayer  rightly  addressed  to  Christ  is 
not  addressed  as  to  another  being  than 
(jod,  but  to  God  as  revealing  himself  in 
Christ.  Prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
prayer  to  God. 

Kindly  mention  the  books  which  you  would 
recommend  as  the  best  for  a  layman  on  the 
Atonement  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  X. 

"  The  Divine  Satisfaction,"  and  "  Elarly 
Pupils  of  the  Spirit,"  new  edition,  are  the 
most  compendious  (T.  Whittaker,  Xew 
York).  W.  R.  Smith's  **  Prophets  of 
Israel,"  new  edition,  is  to  be  read  next. 

Please  tell  me  where  the  quotation, 

*'  There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea." 

may  be  found?  A.  M.  S. 

It  is  one  of  F.  W.  Faber's  lyrics,  be- 
ginning, **  Souls  of  men,  why  will  ye  scat- 
ter ?"  and  may  be  found  not  only  in  his 
•*  Hymns,"  but  in  several  of  the  modem 
hymn-books,  as  *'  In  Excelsis,"  and  less 
completely  in  the  "  Plymouth  Hymnal." 

What  foundation,  if  any,  is  there  for  the 
report  that  some  orthodox  persons  taught 
about  the  time  of  Edwards,  that  hell  was 
paved  with  the  skulls  of  infants? 

W.  S.  F. 

It  is  matter  of  popular  tradition  rather 
than  of  authentic  history,  but  none  the 
less  credible  as  the  utterance  of  some 
fanatic  fancying  himself  orthodox. 

1.  Where  does  John  Ruskin  say,  **  Where- 
soever the  search  after  truth' begins,  there  life 
begins ;  wheresoever  that  search  ceases,  there 
life  ceases  "  ?  2.  The  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Momerie, 
in  his  address  on  *'  The  Essentials  of  Relig- 
ion "  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  quoted 
three  verses  of  a  poem  called  "The  Parish 
Priest,"  and  stated  that  it  was  written  by  one 
of  our  American  Bishops.    Who  is  the  author? 

J.  M.  D, 
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The  Power  Within 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  education 
should  be  so  used  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  schoolmasters  and  books,  of  time  meas- 
ured by  school  measurements.  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  in  *'  The  Mother's  Books," 
says : 

Education  does  not  commence  with  the 
alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's  look, 
with  a  father's  nod  of  approbation  or  sigh  of 
reproof,  with  a  sister's  gende  pressure  of  the 
hand  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance ; 
with  handfuls  of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy 
meadows,  with  birds'  nests  admired  but  not 
touched,  with  creeping  ants  aid  almost  imper- 
ceptible emmets,  with  humming  bees  and  glass 
beehives,  with  pleasant  walks  m  shady  lanes ; 
and  with  thoughts  directed,  in  sweet  and  kindly 
words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, to  deeds  of  all  virtue,  and  to  the  Source 
of  all  good — to  God  himself. 

The  end  of  education  is  character ;  it  is 
not  a  trick  of  memory,  of  vocabulary,  of 
the  building  of  a  mental  storehouse  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  special  uses,  except  as 
these  apply  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  world. 
A  true  home  is  that  which  measures  its 
progress  by  the  elimination  of  those  ele- 
ments which  mark  the  petty,  weak,  mean, 
paltr>'  character.  Ever>'  influence  that 
plays  upon  the  home  is  educating  every 
member  in  it.  Ignorance  is  sometimes 
the  limitation  of  a  noble  spirit  that  edu- 
cation would  have  made  a  power ;  educa- 
tion illumines  the  mind,  and  by  training  its 
reasoning  powers  prevents,  restrains,  that 
in  the  character  which  would  increase  its 
power  for  evil  were  it  not  for  this  illu- 
mination. Everywhere  the  mind  is  being 
influenced  by  the  forces  playing  about  it, 
which  train  its  habits  so  that  they  stand 
for  good  or  ill.  Education  is  a  part  of  each 
day's  experience,  and  makes  the  sum  total 
we  call  character.  It  is  this  that  makes 
life  so  great  a  responsibility,  so  clearly  an 
opportunity.  We  set  a  thousand  influ- 
ences at  work  that  play  upon  the  life  of 
those  about  us,  making  or  marring  their 
future,  dependent  on  the  influence  and 
training  we  call  education. 

Scientific  Mothers'  Assistant 

The  babies'  ward  of  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital  of  New  York  is  assisted  by  an 
auxiliary  committee.     An   auxiliary  to  a 


hospital  is  not  unique,  but  the  methods 
adopted  by  an  auxiliary  may  be  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  methods  peculiar  to  like  or- 
ganizations as  to  justify  special  mention. 
When  a  baby  is  received  for  treatnnent  in 
the  babies*  ward  of  this  hospital,  the  home 
from  which  it  came  is  visited.  If  the 
mother  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  baby's 
illness  because  of  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness, special  eff^ort  is  made  to  increase  her 
moral  sense  and  educate  her,  so  that  when 
her  child  is  returned  to  her  care  she  may 
be  better  fitted  to  care  for  it.  The  per- 
sonal work  is  supplemented  by  printed 
leaflets  containing  directions  for  the  feed- 
ing and  the  bathing  of  children,  written  in 
several  languages — another  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  auxiliary.  When  the  baby 
is  discharged  cured,  it  is  visited  at  its 
home,  and  the  mother  receives  instructions 
as  to  the  necessary  care  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease.  A  child  brought 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment  was  supposed 
to  be  an  idiot.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
concerned,  food,  care,  and  medical  treat- 
ment brought  the  child  to  herself,  and  she 
displayed  remarkable  intelligence.  Hun- 
ger, the  doctors  claim,  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  illness  brought  to  their  at- 
tention. The  efi"ort  is  to  teach  the  moth- 
ers how  to  feed  their  children,  sick  and 
well ;  to  prevent  illness  is  the  special  ef- 
fort of  this  auxiliary,  by  educating  mothers, 
whose  love  would  make  them  willing  to 
die  for  their  children,  but  whose  ignorance 
makes  life  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
their  children. 

This  work,  which  may  be  called  health 
extension,  needs  money.  Because  of  the 
war  several  annuaF  subscriptions  have 
been  diverted.  Whether  money  comes  or 
not,  this  new  field  of  hospital  activities 
must  commend  itself  to  any^body  of 
women  who  study  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  human  tide  through  a  hospital  door. 

Moral  Training  Paramount 
In  a  recent  address  on  Education,  Pro- 
fessor Woodhull,  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
New  York,  deplored  the  distinction  that 
is  still  held  in  many  minds  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular.  Everything  should 
be  taught  with  a  moral  purpose  ;  the  end 
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of  all  education  is  character.  This  con- 
ception should  be  kept  constantly  before 
mothers  and  teachers ;  not  only  the  teach- 
ers in  schools,  but  the  teachers  every- 
where. Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy 
there  are  educational  forces  at  work. 
There  is  not  a  club  anywhere  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  social  and  edu- 
cational privileges  to  the  people,  young 
and  old,  of  limited  opportunities,  that  does 
not  impose  great  moral  responsibilities  on 
the  directors  in  this  field  of  moral  train- 
ing. It  is  far  more  important  to  create  a 
desire  for  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  a 
mind  than  to  teach  the  learner  to  sew. 
Little  if  anything  has  been  accomplished 
until  the  higher  desire  has  taken  preced- 
ence. No  amount  of  skill  unsupported  by 
the  desire  to  apply  it  to  life's  needs  is  valu- 
able.^* This  is  proved  constantly.  To  be 
is  far  more  important  than  to  do  or  to 
know.  The  education  that  is  acquired 
through  philanthropic  training  should  be 
the  unconscious  expression  of  the  highest 
moral  attainment,  to  which  mere  teaching 
is  subordinated.  The  important  quality 
desirable  in  philanthropic  educational 
effort  is  the  moral  always ;  for  the  teacher 
is  not  to  measure  her  value  by  attendance 
nor  recitations,  but  by  the  moral  develop- 
ment that  is  shown  in  the  characters  of 
those  she  is  leading,  directing,  influencing. 
There  is  no  separation  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular.  Each  life  is  a  unit  of 
activity ;  the  sum  total  of  home,  environ- 
ment, school,  and  church,  the  square  of 
influence. 

The  Sunday  Dinner 
A  fashion  in  New  York  this  winter  is 
one  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  really  is 
one  that  aflFects  the  domestic  servant 
problem.  It  is  the  thing  to  dine  at  the 
fashionable  hotels  and  restaurants  on  Sun- 
day evening,  which  means  making  Sunday 
a  day  of  rest  to  many  servants.  The  mid- 
day Sunday  dinner  is  passing  away  in 
even  the  homes  conducted  on  a  simple 
plan.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  branches  of  a  family  to  meet, 
and  Sunday  is  becoming  not  only  the 
golden  clasp  that  binds  the  week,  but  the 
social  link  of  families.  The  midday  din- 
ner does  not  offer  the  opportunity  needed 
for  social  intercourse,  as  church  and  Sun- 
day-school crowd  the  day  before  five. 
The  dinner  coming  after  that  hour  marks 


the  time  of  leisure.  Where  the  comfort- 
able hotel  or  restaurant  is  near  at  hand, 
the  day  of  rest  for  mistress  and  maid  is 
possible.  Individuality  is  not  lost,  as  the 
hostess  can  choose  both  flowers  and  menu, 
and  even  a  private  room  is  possible.  The 
need  of  more  rest  for  those  who  do  house- 
work and  housekeeping  is  evident.  How 
to  secure  it  and  preserve  the  family  life  h 
a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Dining  out 
Sunday  is  one  way  of  securing  rest  for  the 
household,  not  practicable  in  all  families, 
but  desirable  when  practicable.  Sunday 
off  duty  gives  to  most  servants  the  best 
opportunity  to  see  fathers  and  brothers 
who  are  at  work  on  week-days,  and  gives 
to  maid  and  man  the  social  op[)ortunity 
not  possible  on  the  ordinary  week-day. 
The  conservative  people  will  combat  this 
idea,  but  the  facts  i^emain  that  the  in- 
creased number  of  cares,  the  vast  increase 
in  the  amount  of  labor  in  keeping  house 
to-day,  demand  a  revision  of  the  rules 
regulating  the  direction  of  a  house. 

Training  a  flusbaifd 

It  was  a  large  store  in  New  York  where 
a  sale  of  a  special  fashionable  article  of 
dress  was  taking  place.  The  father  and 
son,  a  boy  of  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
were  customers.  The  boy  was  the  pur- 
chaser, and  was  left  free  to  select  the  gar- 
ment, evidently  intended  as  a  gift  for  his 
mother.  Hundreds  of  these  articles  were 
piled  in  confusion  on  the  counter.  At 
last  a  choice  was  made,  when  the  father 
said,  in  a  slow,  contemplative  tone,  '*  I 
never  saw  mamma  wear  plaid."  The  boy 
looked  up.  "  Don't  you  think  she  ought 
to  ?"  he  asked.  **  Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  *  ought ;'  she  never  seems  to  choose 
it,"  was  the  response. 

The  boy  said,  in  a  determined  tone,  •*  I 
like  plaid." 

*•  Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  the  father, "  but 
you  want  her  to  enjoy  wearing  it,  not  wear 
it  just  to  please  you." 

'•  Why,  of  course,"  and  the  boy  put  down 
the  garment  of  his  choice  and  selected  a 
dainty  pink,  saying,  in  a  soft,  loving  voice, 
"  That  looks  like  mamma  more  than  the 
other,  even  if  the  other  is  pretty."  The 
father  nodded,  and  the  perfect  love  that 
surrounded  one  woman  in  this  workaday 
world  was  evident  to  the  chance  observer, 
as  was  the  fact  that  one  boy  was  being 
trained  to  appreciate  the  clothes  worn  m 
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his  home  and  by  those  he  loved.  The  ideal 
husband  is  not  the  man  who  provides 
money  for  his  family  without  question, 
but  the  one  who  provides  money  with  a 
warm,  intelligent  interest  in  the  way  it  is 
expended,  and  notices  and  comments  on 
the  results  obtained  by  money  expended. 

One  Mother's  Way 
A  mother  has  written,  in  regard  to  break- 
ing her  children  of  disagreeable  habits, 


that  she  has  found  that  punishing  the 
offending  member  is  the  most  effective 
method.-  She  has  found  that  to  wash  the 
mouth  out  with  soap  and  water,  or  to 
touch  the  tongue  with  quinine,  is  a  most 
effective  method  of  stopping  the  use  of 
impertinent  words  to  servants.  The  cause 
as  well  as  the  remedy  must  recommend 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful 
mothers  intent  on  training  their  children 
morally. 


For  the  Little  People 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
By  Elizabeth  A.  Davis 

You're  such  a  funny  preacher, 
'Way  out  there  in  the  wood ; 

Pray,  do  you  think  your  sermons 
Are  doing  any  good  ? 

The  little  frisky  fairies 

And  Hamadryades 
Would  never  list  a  sermon. 

Nor  would  the  birds  and  bees. 

The  ants,  perhaps,  might  listen. 
They  are  so  wise  and  queer ; 

But  wouldn't  it  be  funny 
To  see  them  all  appear  I 

Then  there's  old  Grandpa  Longlegs ; 

He'd  do  to  sit  and  frown, 
If  Butterfly  or  Lady  Bug 

Just  came  to  show  a  gown. 

The  squirrels,  giddy  creatures, 
Would  never  care  a  straw, 

Nor  would  they  know  the  meaning 
Of  any  wholesome  law. 

The  spiders  are  too  busy. 

The  rabbits  too  afraid. 
And  such  a  host  of  winged  things 

Prefer  the  sun  to  shade  1 

But  then,  dear  little  preacher, 
One  never  knows  the  good 

That  e'en  a  voiceless  sermon 
May  do  within  the  wood. 

My  Veranda  Friends 
By  John  Ward 

Early  one  morning  in  June,  as  I  stepp)ed 
from  the  breakfast-room  on  to  the  veranda, 


I  heard  a  cheery  greeting.  Looking  up, 
I  saw  a  visitor  sitting  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  large  rockers,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  bidding  me  "  Good-morn."  She  was 
a  very  small  person — a  dainty,  wee  crea- 
ture, dressed  in  soft  shades  of  brown. 
She  was  not  clever,  or  beautiful,  or  aris- 
tocratic, but  she  was  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world.  You  all  know  her.  It  was 
little  Jenny  Wren. 

**  Com^  and  have  a  nice  gossip,"  she 
said,  in  her  bright,  pretty  way,  cocking  up 
her  tail  with  a  saucy  air. 

Although  I  do  not  approve  of  gossiping, 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  her.  So  down  I 
sat  in  a  rocker  facing  her,  and  listened  while 
she  told  me  the  news.  I  confess  she  did 
all  the  talking — women  always  do,  you 
know — ^but  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  sweet 
voice,  especially  as  everything  she  said 
was  sung — the  way  they  do  at  the  opera. 

Jenny  told  me  that  she  and  Tommy 
Wren  had  been  married  only  a  short  while, 
that  she  was  just  "  as  happy  as  a  bird  " 
with  her  new  lord  and  master,  and  that 
they  had  been  looking  for  a  house-lot 
where  they  could  build  a  cozy  home  and 
settle  down  to  a  quiet,  domestic  life. 

"  I  enjoy  keeping  house,  and  I  should 
so  like  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for 
Tommy,"  she  said,  coyly  turning  her  head 
on  one  side. 

"  And  do  you  know^"  she  continued,  in 
an  enthusiastic  burst  of  song,  "  we  have 
found  the  loveliest  spot  we  ever  saw,  if 
you  will  only  let  us  have  it.  Right  up 
there,  see  1  Tommy  is  staying  there  to 
take  the  refusal  of  it,  so  to  speak." 

My  eyes  followed  her  upward  glance, 
and  there,  on  the  end  of  our  Japanese 
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awning,  stood  Tommy  Wren,  looking  down 
upon  us  with  an  air  of  pleased  assurance. 

**  May  we  have  it  ?"  pleaded  Jenny 
Wren.     "  It  is  such  a  cozy  nook!** 

Let  her  have  it  I  Of  course,  who  could 
help  it,  when  she  begged  in  such  a  pretty 
way  ?  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  enter- 
prising spouse,  who  was  evidently  con- 
versant in  Western  ways,  had  already 
started  to  build  the  tiny  dwelling,  and 
now  stood  with  a  bit  of  hay  in  his  beak 
ready  to  add  it  to  the  rest.  So  I  told 
Jenny  she  might  have  the  coveted  house- 
lot — there  was  nothing  else  to  do — and 
away  she  sped  in  a  rapturous  flight,  while 
her  happy  note  floated  back  to  me  on  the 
breeze. 

It  was,  as  she  had  said,  a  •*  cozy  nook." 
The  veranda  faced  the  south,  and  to  shield 
us  from  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  we 
had  hung  up  a  Japanese  awniiig,  which 
extended  from  pillar  to  pillar.  On  the 
previous  evening  the  awning  had  been 
rolled  up  unevenly,  so  that  one  end  had 
bulged  out,  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  other 
end.  In  this  cavity  my  new  friends  were 
building  their  ideal  home. 

Tommy  and  Jenny  Wren  now  became 
my  constant  companions.  In  and  out 
they  flew  as  the  nest-building  went  on, 
shaping  the  delicate  mosses  and  the  small 
strips  of  hay  into  a  wonderful  fair>' 
palace,  covered  inside  with  a  soft  carpet 
of  feathers.  Every  now  and  then,  busy 
as  they  were.  Tommy  would  come  to  that 
favorite  place  on  the  back  of  the  rocker 
and  sing  a  song  of  gratitude  to  the  big 
giant  who  had  given  them  the  house-lot 
as  a  wedding  present.  But  a  morning 
came  when  I  missed  Jenny  Wren,  and  I 
asked  Tommy  what  had  become  of  her. 

**  Oh — er — she  is  going  to  stay  at  home 
for  a  while  now,"  answered  Tommy,  with 
a  significant  chirp.  I  almost  thought  he 
winked.  I  suppose  he  couldn't  have,  but 
he  certainly  looked  very  knowing. 

Ah,  yes,  I  understood!  She  was  nest- 
ling over  a  pile  of  six  tiny  eggs,  keeping 
them  warm  so  that  the  little  birdie  babies 
could  by  and  by  break  the  shells  and 
come  out  into  the  great  world. 

It  was  July,  and  the  hot  sun  began  to 
send  his  scorching  rays  across  the  veranda, 
so  that  we  longed  for  a  screen  to  shield 
us  from  the  heat.  But  up  there  in  the 
folds  of  the  Japanese  awning  lay  the  soft 


nest,  and  there  the  confiding  mother  was 
cuddling  over  her  eggs.  It  would  have 
been  heartless  to  have  loosened  the  cord 
and  destroyed  what  the  young  parents 
had  built  with  so  much  loving  care. 
Think  of  the  bereaved  mother,  the  broken 
eggs,  the  torn  and  mangled  nest  1  So  we 
left  the  awning  rolled  up,  and  we  waited 
patiently  until  the  babies  broke  their 
shells,  and  then  we  watched  the  feeding 
of  those  six  hungry  mouths. 

The  babies  grew  and  thrived.  \\'e  sat 
and  watched  them  in  the  cool,  late  hours 
of  the  afternoon.  At  last  they  were  full- 
fledged  wrenlets,  only  waiting  for  that 
happy,  glorious  day — their  Independence 
Day — when  they  could  spread  their  wings 
and  fly — fly  to  the  green  trees  beyond.  How 
we  wanted  to  see  that  first  flight  from  the 
nest  1  We  waited  and  watched.  But  it  is 
an  early  bird  among  men  who  can  watch 
the  rising  of  the  wren,  and  one  morning 
when  we  went  as  usual  to  look  for  our 
feathered  friends,  lo !  the  nest  was  empt)-. 
All  had  gone — father,  mother,  children. 

Greatly  we  missed  our  daily  comrades. 
It  seemed  lonely  on  the  veranda  when 
Tommy  Wren  no  longer  perched  on  the 
rocker  to  sing  his  joyous  song,  and  lone- 
lier still  when  sweet  Jenny  came  not  to 
bid  us  *'  Good-mom." 

But  at  least  we  could  let  down  our 
Japanese  awning,  and  that  was  a  comfort, 

A  Growing  Crop 

When  we  buy  peanuts,  or  see  the  Italian 
with  his  little  stand  and  roaster  selling 
"  fresh  roasted  "  peanuts,  we  hardly  real- 
ize that  peanuts  are  an  important  crop, 
the  raising  of  peanuts  an  important  indus- 
tr>%  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  last 
year  4,000,000  bushels  of  peanuts  were 
eaten  in  this  country.  Before  the  war, 
that  is,  thirty  years  ago,  500,000  bushels 
were  all  that  were  raised.  Peanuts  are 
exported  to  France,  and  there  it  is  said 
that  the  oil  is  pressed  out  and  shipped 
back  to  this  country  marked  olive  oil 
The  pecan-nut  is  now  being  cultivated  in 
Alabama,  Texas,  and  Georgia,  and  in  a 
few  years'  time  it  will  be  one  of  the  great 
crops  of  those  States. 

Everything  that  comes  to  our  table  is 
the  evidence  of  some  man's  intelligence 
and  industry ;  some  one  who  works  for  us 
whom  we  may  not  thank. 
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The  event  of  last 

Congre«^jnje^PhUlppine     ^^^   j^^    CongresS 

was  the  discussion 
and  vote  u[)on  the  Bacon  and  McEnery 
resolutions,  defining  to  some  extent  our 
policy  for  the  Philippines.  Several  Sena- 
tors, it  will  be  recalled,  had  supported  the 
treaty  only  upon  the  understanding  that 
such  resolutions  were  to  be  voted  upon ; 
but  when  the  treaty  had  passed,  it  turned 
out  that  some  of  its  friends  had  not  agreed 
to  permit  such  a  vote.  For  several  days 
it  looked  as  if  no  such  vote  would  ever 
be  reached ;  but  on  Saturday  before  last, 
in  some  unexplained  way,  no  one  objected 
when  Senator  Mason,  at  the  close  of  a 
speech  declaring  that  our  contemptuous 
attitude  toward  our  recent  allies  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  war,  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  vote  should  be  had 
on  the  pending  resolution  the  following 
Tuesday.  At  the  time,  many  Senators 
believed  that  the  pending  resolution  was 
that  introduced  by  Senator  McEnery, 
merely  declaring  that  it  was  not  the  pres- 
ent intention  of  Congress  to  give  the 
Filipinos  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  their 
products  the  right  of  free  entry  into  our 
markets.  It  proved,  however,  that  the 
question  pending  was  this  resolution  as 
amended  by  a  clause  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Bacon,  pledging  to  the  Philippines 
virtually  the  same  policy  we  have  pledged 
for  Cuba.  Several  Senators  not  present 
when  the  unanimous  agreement  for  a  vote 
was  reached  were  so  much  opposed  to 
defining  the  Nation's  attitude  that  they 
threatened  to  prevent  action  despite  this 
SLgreemeni.  They  proved,  however,  to  be 
too  few  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and 
at  the  time  set  the  vote  was  taken,  first, 
of  course,  on  the  Bacon  amendment,  and 
then  on  the  McEnery  resolution.  As  the 
wording  of  these  two  measures  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  understanding  of  the  dis- 


No.  8 

cussion  and  vote,  we  report  them  entire. 
The  resolution  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  by  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  into  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  intended  to  permanently 
annex  said  islands  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  establish  on 
said  islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants 
and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
islands  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  m  due  time  to  make  such  disposition 
of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
the  inhabitants  of  said  islands. 

And  the  amendment : 

Resolved  further.  That  the  United  States 
hereby  disclaim  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  permanent  sovereignty,  jurisdicdon, 
or  control  over  said  islands,  and  assert  their 
determination,  when  a  stable  and  independent 
government  shall  have  been  erected  therein, 
endded  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  recognition  as  such,  to 
transfer  to  said  government,  upon  terms  which 
shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured 
under  the  cession  by  Spain,  and  to  thereupon 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  die  islands 
to  their  people. 


The  discussion  of  the 
^R^r^ion^rdgM*  resolutions  was  almost 

entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bacon  amendment. 
Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois,  did  indeed  op- 
pose its  adoption,  but  only  because  that 
adoption  would  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  resolutions  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. In  his  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  he  went  quite  as  far  as 
Senator  Bacon;  and  he  went  even  fur- 
ther when  he  declared  that,  in  attacking 
Spanish  rebels  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  our  position  at  Manila,  we  were 
making  <<a  war  that  is  utterly  unwarranted 
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by  any  Act  of  Congress."  Senator  Hoar 
and  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bacon 
amendment  condemned  the  McEnery  res- 
olutions as  worse  than  none  at  all  for  the 
restoration  of  good  feeling.  When  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  supreme  interest  was 
in  that  upon  the  Bacon  amendment  The 
vote  up)on  it  stood  29  to  29 — or,  counting 
pairs,  44  to  44.  Four  Republicans — Sen- 
ators Hale,  Hoar,  Perkins,  and  Quay — 
voted  in  its  favor,  while  two  Democrats — 
McEnery  and  Morgan — and  four  Silver 
Republicans — Kyle,  Mantle,  Stewart,  and 
Teller — voted  against  it  Vice-President 
Hobart  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the 
amendment.  The  McEnery  amendment 
was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  22 — 
some  of  the  strongest  friends  and  some  of 
the  strongest  opponents  of  Philippine  in- 
dependence voting  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  fact  that  this  resolution 
has  no  warm  friend,  except  possibly  its 
author,  makes  doubtful  its  consideration 
by  the  House. 

The  telling  state- 
congrew:  The  Canal  BUI  ment  made  by  Chair- 
man Cannon,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that 
the  deficit  for  this  year  would  reach  $159,- 
000,000  (not  counting  the  $20,000,000  for 
the  Philippines,  which  is  certain  to  be 
appropriated,  notwithstanding  the  point  of 
order  justly  made  against  it  last  week), 
has  not  dismayed  the  supporters  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Bill.  Last  week  the  most 
exciting  debates  in  the  House  were  over 
the  attempts  to  pass  this  measure  as  a 
"  rider  "  to  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  while  in  the  Senate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  reported  it  as  a 
rider  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  In  the  House  the  supporters  of 
the  Canal  Bill  came  very  near  success, 
and  were  defeated  only  by  the  application 
of  a  rarely  enforced  rule  against  tacking 
new  legislation  upon  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  friends  of  the  canal  were 
able  to  show  that  Mr.  Cannon's  committee 
had  itself  violated  this  rule  in  making  up 
the  pending  bill,  and  nearly  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  to  violate  the 
rule  again  by  reversing  the  Chairman's 
decision  against  the  consideration  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  amendment.  In  the 
Senate  there  are  no  such  difficulties  in  the 


way,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill  as  a 
rider  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  may 
prove  stronger  than  as  an  independent 
measure.  The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  has 
for  years  been  known  as  the  "  pork-barrel," 
because  it  contains  some  appropriation 
for  the  political  benefit  of  nearly  every 
member  of  Congress.  This  year's  bill  is  pe- 
culiarly full  of  jobs  of  this  sort,  and  passed 
the  House  with  only  seven  dissenting  votes. 
The  Senate  amendments  have  made  the 
measure  worse  than  before  from  the  stand- 
point of  National  economy,  and  at  this 
writing  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  fail  of  final  passage 
for  this  reason.  There  is  a  chance  also 
that  some  Senators  will  decide  to  obstruct 
the  whole  measure  now  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  amendment  has  been  added,  or  that 
Speaker  Reed's  influence  in  the  House  will 
be  effectually  employed  to  defeat  it  In 
the  Senate  four  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  voted  against  the  amendment, 
and  a  very  small  opposition,  if  determined, 
could  prevent  its  passage  during  the  few 
remaining  days  of  the  session.  We  need 
hardly  add  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  would 
be  better  that  both  bills  should  fail,  and 
that  a  special  session  of  Congress  should 
be  called  than  that  the  corrupting  method 
of  forcing  important  bills  through  Con- 
gress by  adding  them  as  riders  to  other 
bills  should  be  encouraged. 


Congrew:  The  Army  BUI    ^^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  Per- 
manently mcreasmg 

the  standing  army  to  whatever  force  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000  troops  the 
President  may  desire  was  kept  for  many 
days  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  because  of  a  tie  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  members. 
Finally,  however,  Senator  Hawley,  the 
Chairman,  tried  to  secure  a  favorable  re- 
port by  counting  the  absent  Republican 
Senator — Mr.  Proctor,  of  Vermont — in  its 
favor.  This  effort  was  defeated  by  Sen- 
ator Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  who  showed  that 
Senator  Proctor  had  written  him  declar- 
ing his  opposition  to  the  House  measure. 
The  bill  was  therefore  reported  without 
recommendation,  together  with  Senator 
Cockreirs  measure  continuing  the  standing 
army  for  two  years  only  at  62,500  troops, 
but  permitting  the  President  to  increase  this 
force  by  the  enrollment  of  37,500  natives 
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of  the  tropical  islands  in  which  our  troops 
are  now  stationed.  Against  the  Cockrell 
bill  Secretary  Alger  has  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  its  '  passage  would 
leave  the  army  with  a  totally  insufficient 
force  of  staff  officers.  On  this  technical 
question  it  is  not  known  how  many  Dem- 
ocrats will  support  Senator  CockrelFs 
measure,  but  as  to  the  size  of  the  standing 
array  and  the  duration  of  its  increase  most 
Democrats  and  Populists  believe  that  the 
Missouri  Senator  has  gone  quite  far  enough 
or  much  too  far  in  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Administration.  The  con- 
flict over  the  Army  Bill  now  threatens  an 
extra  session  of  the  new  Congress  after 
March  4. 


The  MUiury  Com«i..ion    The  Military  Com- 

mission  appointed 
as  a  court  of  inquiry  by  the  President  to 
investigate  the  charges  preferred  by  Gen- 
eral Miles  in  regard  to  the  beef  furnished 
to  the  army  has  been  organized,  and  the 
first  sessions  of  the  court  were  held  in 
Washington  on  Monday.  General  Miles 
was  the  first  witness  to  app)ear  before  the 
court ;  we  must  defer  until  next  week  a 
summary  of  his  testimony.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  court  will  visit  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  contractors  who  have 
furnished  the  beef,  and  will  examine  all 
the  processes  employed  in  detail.  Mean- 
while a  letter  to  General  Miles  has  been 
made  public,  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, the  President  of  the  Butchers* 
Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  positively  that  "  to  preserve 
meat  killed  in  the  manner  employed  by 
the  giant  meat  trust,  chemicals  must  be 
used."  Mr.  Hammond  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  trial  of  an  Oak- 
land butcher  named  Sampson,  who  sup- 
plied the  goods  of  what  Mr.  Hammond 
calls  the  *'  Meat  Trust  **  to  soldiers  at 
Camp  Barrett,  it  appeared  in  sworn  testi- 
mony that  "  meat  bearing  the  Govern- 
ment tag  had  in  it  enormous  abcesses  full 
of  pus,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseased  matter."  This  he  adduces 
to  show  that  Government  inspection  is 
not  conclusive.  These  statements  are  so 
astounding  and  extraordinary  that  they 
should  not  readily  be  accepted  without 
investigation ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
proper  matter  for  the  inquiry  of  the  court. 


There  has  been  little  mili- 

^''amf Cuba"**  ^^^   "^^^   ^^    importance 

from    Manila    during    the 

past  week.  Skirmishes  have  occurred  in 
several  instances  between  the  insurgent 
forces  and  our  lines,  including  one  near 
Iloilo ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
serious  engagement,  and  no  great  loss  on 
either  side.  The  insurgents  appear  to  be 
strengthening  their  positions,  and  des- 
patches indicate  at  least  a  possibility  of 
another  battle  taking  place  before  long. 
Washington  semi-official  statements  indi- 
cate that  the  campaign  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  pushed  systematically,  and  that 
small  forces  will  be  sent  on  gunboats  to 
the  more  important  places  throughout  the 
islands.  The  news  from  Havana  indicates 
that  the  Cuban  Assembly,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  is  a  political  anomaly,  as  it 
neither  has  nor  attempts  to  exercise  any 
representative  or  legislative  powers,  has 
become  reconciled  to  General  Gomez's 
acceptance,  in  its  name,  of  the  payment  ot 
$3,000,000  by  the  United  States  to  Cuban 
soldiers.  It  is  said  that  an  agitation  is 
on  fo9t  asking  General  Brooke  to  form  a 
new  representative  assembly  through  a 
popular  election ;  such  a  movement  is 
obviously  premature,  and  will  have  no 
result.  The  disagreeable  misunderstand- 
ing which  occurred  over  the  funeral  of 
General  Garcia  has  been  shown  to  be 
purely  a  series  of  mistakes ;  and  the  bad 
feeling  aroused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  the  funeral  has  apparently  en- 
tirely subsided.  On  Friday  of  last  week 
General  Brooke  reviewed  nearly  15,000 
American  troops.  A  discovery  which 
throws  light  on  the  Spanish  methods  of 
government  in  Havana  has  been  that  of 
very  extensive  frauds  as  to  water  taxes  in 
Havana.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  city 
has  lost  about  $80,000  a  year  through 
householders  surreptitiously  using  the 
city  water  without  pa3dng  for  it,  by 
connivance  with  the  ward  magistrates  or 
alcaldes. 


The  New  Librarian 


President  McKinley's 
appointment  of  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  at  present  a  Massa- 
chusetts Congressman,  to  the  office  of 
Librarian  of  Congress  meets  the  general 
approval  of  press  and  p)eople.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  President  desired  to  ap- 
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point  to  this  important  position  Mr.  Her- 
bert Putnam,  of  the  Boston  Library,  but 
as  the  United  States  Government  cannot 
pay  as  good  a  salary  for  the  responsible 
supervision  of  its  National  Library  as  can 
the  municipality  of  Boston  for  its  Public 
Library,  Congress  is  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  one  of  the  most  expert 
and  most  thoroughly  trained  librarians  in 
the  world.  While  Mr.  Barrows  has  not 
had  the  same  technical  training,  it  is  true 
that  there  are  other  qualifications  nearly 
or  quite  as  essential,  and  with  these  Mr. 
Barrows  is  unquestionably  endowed  to 
an  exceptional  degree.  He  is  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  of  thorough  educa- 
tion ;  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a 
journalist  and  editor ;  possesses  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  tact,  executive  ability,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  has 
sound  ideas  on  the  requisites  for  public 
service ;  while  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a 
member  of  Congress  will  make  his  rela- 
tions with  that  body  easy  and  pleasant. 
There  is  no  fear  that  Mr.  Barrows  will 
consent  to  make  himself  the  tool  of  politi- 
cal office-mongers ;  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  so  administer  his 
office  as  to  make  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  National  and  educational  benefit. 


Next  to  the  refusal  of 

'^*  vrto'pow^'*'"'*''  ^^^  English  Parliament 

to  attempt  to  legislate 
against  ritualistic  practices — a  refusal 
which  met  the  full  approval  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  majority  in  the  Liberal 
party,  because  Nonconformists  believe  that 
the  remedy  is  not  in  legislation,  but  in  dis- 
establishment— the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
reading  of  the  Queen  *s  Speech  has  been 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  utter- 
ance on  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  had  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address  from  the  throne  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  by  a 
mere  majority  vote  pass  a  bill  over  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  only  at  a 
subsequent  session  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Walton,  a  Liberal  member  from  Leeds, 
proposed  a  far  less  radical  amendment, 
merely  declaring  that  the  power  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  House  of  Lords  of  over- 
ruling the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons demands  the  urgent  attention   of 


Parliament.  Upon  this  the  new  Liberal 
leader,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman, 
said:  '*0n  patriotic  and  constitutional 
grounds  the  situation  is  full  of  danger, 
and  no  dispassionate  man  can  deny  the 
anomaly  and  absurdity  of  a  House  of 
Lords  in  the  face  of  a  representative  sys- 
tem of  government  The  Liberals  desire 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  representative 
chamber,  while  leaving  to  the  House  of 
Peers  a  reasonable  power  of  criticism  and 
advice."  This,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
amendments  were  rejected  by  a  decisive 
majority,  is  a  noteworthy  indication  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
a  warning  of  possible  future  legislation. 
On  the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule  the 
Liberal  leader  intimated  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  the  duty  of  a  minority  party  to 
press  such  a  measure  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 


The  S.mo.0  Question     ^he  publicaUon  of    a 

private  letter  wntten 
by  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  of  Samoa, 
giving  a  picturesque  account  of  the  recent 
troubles  there,  was  perhaps  a  little  in- 
judicious, because  the  letter  rather  unnec- 
essarily expressed  opinions  as  to  the 
future  of  Samoa  which  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  conciliatory  effect  on  Germany. 
Justice  Chambers  quite  correctly  points 
out  the  weakness  of  such  a  tripartite 
protectorate'  as  now  exists,  and  asserts 
that  either  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  must  annex  the  islands.  His  own 
preference  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain's  assuming  entire  control,  althoug^h 
he  intimates  that  Great  Britain  itself  might 
very  likely  prefer  to  see  the  United  States 
in  possession.  This  utterance  not  un- 
naturally has  provoked  some  hostile  feel- 
ing in  Berlin,  and  Justice  Chambers's 
plain  and  detailed  charges  against  the 
German  Consul  and  the  German  Munici- 
pal President  of  Apia,  although  to  all 
appearance  fully  justified  by  the  facts, 
also  are  ill  received  in  Germany.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  in 
Samoa  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
distinctly  conferred  upon  the  Chief  Justice 
by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  encouraged  the 
followers  of  Mataafa  to  acts  of  violence, 
and  to  some  extent  even  participated  in 
that  violence.  The  German  Foreign  OflBce 
authorities  declare  their  firm  intention  of 
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maintaining  treaty  obligations,  and  by 
inference  are  willing  to  disown  acts  of 
their  local  representatives  contrary  to  the 
treaty.  No  official  or  semi-official  utter- 
iances  inimical  to  this  country  have  pro- 
ficeeded  from  Berlin.  There  need  be  no 
^ear  of  serious  misunderstanding,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
las  to  the  past  the  United  States  bases  all 
^complaints  it  may  have  to  make  distinctly 
xipon  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which  is  the  final 
law  in  this  matter ;  and  that  as  to  the  future 
•any  proposition  about  the  government  of 
Samoa  is  a  subject,  not  for  demands,  but 
for  amicable  negotiation  between  the 
three  nations  concerned,  acting  (it  is  to  be 
presumed)  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  commercial  and 
naval  interests.  It  maybe  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  recent  debate  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  on  the  commercial  and  tariff 
relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  was  extremely  friendly  in  tone. 


to  the  state  LegieUture.  ^^  Michigan  despite 

platform  pledges,  the 
Atkinson  bill  to  tax  railroad  property  at 
the  same  rate  as  real  estate  is  again  being 
blocked  by  the  anti-Pingree  Republicans 
in  the  Legislature.    This  faction  has  shown 
great  strength  since  the  Governor's  attack 
upon   the    President's   expansion   policy 
and  attempt  to  defeat  the  re-election  of 
Senator  Burrows.     It  has  organized  im- 
portant committees  against  the  Governor, 
and  has  recently  met  his  criticisms  on  its 
•extravagance  by  putting  forward  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Governor's  expenditures. 
This  movement,  however,  has  reacted  in 
the  Governor's  favor,  as  the  heavy  item 
for  postage,  which  was  especially  criticised 
in  his  accounts,  proves  to  be  due  to  his 
policy  of  answering  every  letter  addressed 
to  him,  no  matter  what  the  station  of  the 
writer.    In  Wisconsin,  also,  bills  are  in  the 
foreground  to  tax  railroad  property  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  property  of  individuals. 
For  a  good  many  years  Wisconsin,  like 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  has  taxed  rail- 
roads at  a  light  ratfe  on  their  gross  earn- 
ings.    The  present  demand  that  the  rail- 
roads shall   be   assessed   at   the   market 
value  of    their   stocks  and    bonds,   and 
taxed  exactly  like  real  estate,  shows  the 
persistence    of    the    American    demand 
for  the  equal   taxation  of   all   property, 


personal  as  well  as  real.  In  Indiana, 
where  the  railroads  under  this  method 
are  already  taxed  as  much  as  the  farms 
and  homes,  the  present  Legislature  is  at- 
tempting to  reach  other  forms  of  personalty 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  their  share 
of  public  burdens.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  gone  to  the  length  of  approv- 
ing a  bill  making  the  interest  on  bonds 
and  other  written  obligations  uncollecta- 
ble  unless  such  documents  are  stamped 
by  the  assessor.  This  drastic  method 
may  prove  effective,  but  it  is  less  obvi- 
ously just  than  the  English  method  of  col- 
lecting all  such  taxes  from  the  borrower, 
and  requiring  that  he  shall  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  tax  from  the  interest  paid 
to  the  holder  of  the  securities.  In  this 
way  the  loan  is  always  taxed  once  and 
never  more  than  once.  California  pursues 
this  plan  respecting  mortgages,  and  it 
works  splendidly  both  as  regards  the  se- 
curing of  revenue  and  the  preventing  of 
temptations  to  perjury. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State 

"S^demX"'   Of  North  Dakota  has  just 

enacted  a  law  long  needed, 
the  passing  of  which  must  markedly  raise 
that  commonwealth  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  This  new 
law  provides  that,  after  the  first  day  of 
July  next,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  live  in 
the  State  twelve  months  in  order  to 
acquire  a  legal  residence.  For  several 
years  a  period  of  only  three  months  has 
been  necessary,  and  this  provision  has 
invited  hundreds  of  people  from  other 
States  to  live  long  enough  in  North 
Dakota  to  secure  a  divorce.  The  old 
law  brought  the  better  element  of  the 
State  under  disgrace.  This  element  has 
for  several  years  sought  relief,  but  hitherto 
in  vain.  From  statements  just  published  it 
appears  that  the  people  seeking  divorce, 
many  of  whom  have  unlimited  wealth, 
have  been  spending  abgut  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  in  the  State, 
mainly  in  the  few  larger  towns.  A  news- 
paper correspondent  says  that  the  average 
business  man  of  one  of  the  larger  towns 
which  he  mentions  will  see  the  divorce 
colony  disappear  with  regret.  The  money 
which  this  colony  brought  into  the  State 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law. 
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The  savings  bank 

•^X-XK*"'    "gument.  so  con- 

stantly  put  forward 
by  those  who  deny  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  has  received  another  striking  refu- 
tation in  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Commissioners  of  Connecticut. 
These  Commissioners  reject  the  common 
supposition  that  because  the  workingclasses 
furnish  the  most  of  the  depositors  there- 
fore they  own  the  bulk  of  the  deposits,  and 
in  their  report  have  shown  conclusively 
its  fallacy.  The  working-class  deposits, 
as  everybody  knows,  generally  range  from 
a  few  dollars  up  to  a  few  hundred,  and  as 
the  average  deposit  in  Connecticut  is  less 
than  $400,  the  Commissioners  might  have 
found  support  for  the  supposition  that 
the  working  classes  owned  the  bulk  of 
the  money.  They  have,  however,  found 
on  inquiry  that  the  49,000  deposits  in 
excess  of  $1,000  aggregate  $100,000,000, 
while  the  316,000  deposits  less  than  that 
sum  aggregate  but  $63,000,000.  They 
furthermore  report  that  the  tendency  of 
the  wealthy  classes  to  lend  their  money 
through  savings  banks  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Out  of  $7,500,000  increase  in  depos- 
its last  year  only  $350,000 — or  less  than 
5  per  cent. — came  from  deposits  less  than 
$1 ,000,  which  the  working  classes  are  likely 
to  own.  The  Commissioners  find  that  a 
single  depositor  in  the  Norwich  Savings 
Bank  has  $54,000  to  his  credit,  and  that 
another  in  the  "  Dime  "  Savings  Bank  of 
the  same  city  has  $43,000.  In  various 
parts  of  the  State  there  are  27 1  deposits 
of  more  than  $10,000.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners had  taken  the  trouble  to  lump 
together  the  deposits  made  by  the  same 
individuals  in  different  banks,  they  might 
have  shown  a  still  more  striking  concen- 
tration. The  fact  that  there  are  in  Con- 
necticut twice  as  many  deposits  as  there 
are  families  indicates  that  there  are  as 
many  '*  repeaters "  as  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  was  found  on  investigation,  as  far 
back  as  1873,  that  certain  men  of  wealth 
had  savings  bank  deposits  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  while  others  would  deposit  many 
thousand  dollars  at  the  same  time  in  a 
single  bank,  by  placing  $900  to  their  own 
credit,  and  then  the  same  amount  to  them- 
selves as  trustees  for  all  the  members  of 
their  family,  and  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  legal  restrictions  on  de- 
posits greater  than  $  1 ,000.     All  these  facts 


do  not  militate  in   any  way  against  the 
usefulness  of  savings  banks  to  the  workings 
classes,  for,  no  matter   how  small    their 
share  of  the  total  deposits,  the  banks  are 
of  the  highest  value  to  them  in  promoting 
thrift  and  enabling  families   to   become 
independent.     The     investigation      does 
show,  however,  that  the  use  of   savings 
banks  by  the  working  classes  must  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  perpetuating  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  savings  banks  de- 
positors, as  against  the  owners  of  farms 
and  homes. 

A  memorial  has  been  pre- 

""J^r"' J!^4°"  rented  to  Congress  to  es- 

tablisha  Bureauof  Domes- 
tic Science.  The  memorial  calls  attention 
to  the  vast  outlays  by  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  source  of  food  supplies  and 
methods  of  production,  and  asks  of  what 
value  this  is  if  the  food  product  is  ruined 
in  cooking  through  ignorance.  This  me- 
morial gives  the  history  of  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Pure  Food  Association,  the 
Domestic  Science  Association,  the  Farm- 
ers* National  Congress,  and  the  Woman's 
Council  to  secure  Government  action  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Domestic 
Science  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  To  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature a  bill  will  be  presented  to  establish 
an  industrial  training-school  for  girls,  the 
school  to  be  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  and 
conducted  on  the  family  group  system. 
This  movement  is  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 


The    New   York    State 

Food  Adulterations    t\^^^^<^^^*.      c    a :      i 

and  Prcaervative.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  for  some  time 
been  conducting  investigations  of  the  food 
supplies  sold  and  manufactured  in  the 
State.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations 
a  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  milk  or  other  dairy  products 
in  which  preservatives  have  been  used, 
or  adulterations  that  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  The  investigations  of  the 
Department  give  conclusive  evidence  that 
borax,  wood  alcohol,  and  salicylic  acid 
are  used  as  preservatives  in  dairy  products. 
At  the  hearing  an  interesting  exhibit  w^as 
shown  by  the  Department.  It  included  tea 
dust  worth  ten  cents  per  pound  but  sold  for 
forty ;  ground  plaster  that  had  been  ex- 
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traded  from  flour;  dough  taken  from  cof- 
fee-beans ;  ground  pea-hulls  from  ground 
coffee ;  catnip  made  of  pumpkin  and-  acid ; 
paraffine  extracted  from  butter;  and  in- 
disputable evidence  of  preservatives  found 
in  milk  and  butter.  The  bill  is  opposed 
by  chemists  and  the  manufacturers  of 
preservatives.  The  present  dispute  as  to 
army  supplies  focuses  public  attention  on 
the  question  of  dairy  and  manufactured 
foods,  and  makes  this  question  of  pro- 
tecting foods  from  deleterious  adulterations 
command  from  citizens  the  attention  that 
it  deserves.  This  bill  also  provides  for 
further  investigations,  to  be  reported  to 
the  next  Legislature.  A  further  bill  to 
create  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  live  stock  of  the  State  has 
been  presented,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Governor  has  expressed  himself  as  op- 
posed to  a  commission,  believing  that  the 
Ag^cultural  Department  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  protecting  "the  people. 

The  French  Presidency 

The  death  of  F^lix  Faure,  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  adds  another 
chapter  to  the  tragic  history  of  the  French 
Presidency.  There  have  been  six  Presi- 
dents of  the  Republic.  Camot  was  assas- 
sinated; Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gr^vy,  and 
Casimir-Pdrier  were  worried  by  their  op- 
ponents into  resigning  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  of  office ;  and  Faure, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  worried  into 
his  grave,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  by 
similar  warfare.  The  politicians  of  France 
are  even  more  partisan  and  the  newspapers 
even  more  unscrupulous  than  those  of 
America.  At  no  time  in  French  history 
has  truthfulness  been  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  French  people.  Na- 
poleon was  a  colossal  and  unblushing  liar, 
and  never  hesitated  to  use  a  falsehood  to 
calumniate  an  enemy  or  support  a  friend ; 
a  fact  which  has  done  but  little  to  impair 
his  reputation  among  either  his  friends  or 
his  foes  in  France.  How  far  the  motto 
that  all  is  fair  in  war  has  been  carried  in 
that  country  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1895  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  M. 
Faure  out  of  office  by  a  threat  to  reveal 
a  scandal  against  his  wife  unless  he 
resigned  He  faced  the  political  black- 
mailers with  unexpected  courage,  chal- 
lenged them  to  produce  their  scandal, 


compelled  them  to  do  so,  and  turned  the 
scorn  of  the  nation  against  the  black- 
mailers, who  had  nothing  to  sustain  their 
threat  but  the  fact  that  the  father  of  Mme. 
Faure  had  been  a  defaulter  before  her 
birth.  The  traducers,  however,  have  con- 
tinued to  ply  their  trade  unabashed ;  and 
even  since  M.  Faure's  death  they  have 
given  currency  to  the  report  that  for  some 
mysterious  reason  he  was  under  the  power 
of  an  anti-Semite  paper,  which  made  his 
life  miserable  and  robbed  him  of  political 
independence  by  its  threats  of  some 
darkly  hinted  at  personal  or  political 
secret  In  the  absence  of  very  clear 
statements,  supported  by  very  conclusive 
proofs,  all  such  stories  may  be  safely  dis- 
regarded as  falsehoods,  such  as  French 
political  guerrillas  do  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy in  their  warfare. 

These  conditions,  however,  have  rather 
aggravated  than  created  the  difficulties  of 
M.  Faure's  position,  which  were  inherent 
in  the  French  Constitution.  In  France,  as 
in  America,  the  President  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  years — the  number  being  six ;  but, 
as  in  England,  his  Ministers  are  dependent 
for  their  tenure  of  office  on  the  legislative 
body,  and  are  in  effect,  though  not  in 
form,  selected  by  that  body.  The  result 
is  that  the  French  President  has  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  President 
without  his  power.  Being  elected  by 
the  State,  he  is  regarded  as  its  represent- 
ative and  is  expected  to  carry  out  its 
will ;  but  if  the  political  majority  changes 
in  the  State,  as  it  is  continually  doing  in 
France,  he  has  to  do  so  through  instru- 
ments not  of  his  choosing ;  and  whenever 
the  majority  in  the  Chambers  changes,  it 
sets  to  work  to  force  out  of  office  the  chief 
executive  by  foul  means,  since  it  cannot 
do  so  by  means  that  are  fair.  In  England 
the  fact  that  the  monarchy  is  a  life  office 
gives  a  certain  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment, while  the  motto.  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  has  become,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy.  The  king  can  do  noth- 
ing. In  America  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet 
is  responsible  to  the  President,  not  to 
Congress,  gives  a  certain  stability  of  ad- 
ministration for  at  least  four  years.  But 
in  France,  where  there  is  neither  a  life 
executive  nor  a  united  administration, 
political  revolutions  succeed  each  other 
with  monotonous  variety.  That  F^ix 
Faure,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
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have  retained  both  his  oflBce  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  French  people  for  four  years 
speaks  well  for  his  ability.  This  is  more 
notable  because  he  was  a  self-made  man, 
was  bom  poor,  had  but  a  scant  education, 
and  belonged  to  the  bourgeois  class,  hated 
with  equal  virulence  by  the  Socialists  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  old  aristocracy 
on  the  other. 

M.  Faure's  election  in  January,  1895, 
was  a  distinct  if  not  a  decisive  defeat  of 
the  socialistic  or  radical  Republicans. 
He  was  elected  as  a  moderate  or  oppor- 
tunist, and  an  opportunist  he  remained. 
In  the  constant  permutations  of  parties  he 
has  not  been  a  partisan ;  his  position  on 
party  questions  has  rarely  been  declared. 
He  has  remained  President  because  he  has 
not  attempted  also  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
He  has  been  a  consistent  Republican ;  it 
is  certain  that  under  his  Presidency  any 
attempt  at  a  coup  cPitat  by  the  army  would 
have  found  in  him  a  determined  opponent ; 
and  while  it  is  said  that  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  an ti- Dreyfus  faction,  we  do 
not  recall  any  official  acts  or  any  official 
utterances  which  identify  him  with  either 
party  in  the  present  imbroglio.  In  short, 
he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  Frenchmen, 
except  those  who  are  unable  to  respect  a 
man  who  retains  his  composure  in  a  time 
of  popular  excitement — which  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  considerable  though  we 
believe  a  diminishing  class.  His  hold 
on  the  French  people  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  personal  visit 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  and  the  resultant  Dual  Alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia.  The  spectacu- 
lar method  of  bringing  about  this  Alliance 
appealed  to  French  sentiment,  and  the 
public  recognition  of  the  youngest  repub- 
lic by  the  oldest  absolutism  in  Europe 
gratified  French  pride. 

Emile  Loubet,  who  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed President  Faure  on  Saturday  by  a 
majority  vote  in  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Chambers  held  at  Versailles,  is,  like 
Faure,  a  moderate  Republican,  and  an 
opportunist  in  the  sense  that  he  subordi- 
nates other  issues  to  the  upholding  of  the 
Republic.  In  his  whole  career  he  has 
kept  himself  free  from  partisan  excess  of 
all  kinds.  In  natural  abilities  he  is  probably 
the  superior  to  M.  Faure.  Originally  a  law- 
yer, he  has  a  genuine  and  earnest  respect 
for  the  law,  and  his  recent  utterances  show 


that  he  would  not  readily  permit  force  to 
usurp  its  place.  While  he  has  not  been 
definitely  classed  either  as  a  revisionist 
or  an  anti-revisionist  in  the  Dreyfus  issue, 
it  is  certain  that  his  election  is  regarded 
with  bitter  displeasure  by  the  extremists 
among  the  anti-Dreyf usites ;  and,  con- 
versely, those  who  fear  that  the  courts  are 
in  danger  of  being  subordinated  to  the 
demands  of  military  power  regard  the 
choice  of  M.  Loubet  a^  an  excellent  augury 
for  the  immediate  future  of  the  Republic 
The  violence  of  men  like  D^roulfede  and 
Cassagnac,  and  the  epithets  hurled  at  M. 
Loubet  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  French 
press,  constitute  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  two 
Chambers.  The  rioting  of  Sunday  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated,  and  was  more  an 
outburst  of  ill  feeling  than  a  serious 
attempt  at  revolution.  The  attempts 
to  connect  M.  Loubet's  name  with  the 
Panama  scandal  are  of  no  force,  as  no 
one  in  France  believes  that  he  was  per- 
sonally smirched  in  that  affair,  and  the 
sole  basis  of  this  attack  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  which 
M.  Loubet  formed  in  1892  were  under 
suspicion.  His  long  friendship  for  Camot 
is  an  indication  of  his  character  as  a  p>oli- 
tician.  Nothing  could  be  saner  and  more 
to  the  point  than  the  new  President's 
only  utterance  since  the  election :  "  France 
and  the  Republic  are  inseparable.  All 
anti-republican  opinions  are  free,  unless 
leading  to  acts  against  the  Republic.  I 
shall  govern  in  a  republican  sense  only. 
I  have  given  proofs  in  my  long  political 
career  that  I  am  neither  a  place-hunter, 
ambitious,  nor  overriding.  Brought  up  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  I  will  be  its  single- 
minded  servant.  The  Elys^e  is  a  ix>st  of 
duty." 

That  France  should  have  chosen  quietly 
and  easily  so  well-balanced  and  conserva- 
tive a  man  as  M.  Loubet  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  excitement  goes  far  to  show 
that,  despite  all  the  instability  and  excitabil- 
ity of  the  French  populace,  and  despite  all 
the  defects  of  French  political  methods, 
there  is  yet  a  strong  element  of  stability 
in  the  French  Republic  After  all,  the 
Republic  has  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
without  a  serious  attempt  at  revolution, 
has  encountered  many  severe  blows  with- 
out going  under,  and  has  more  than  once 
shown  extraordinary  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
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The  President's  Speech 

The  President's  speech  in  Boston  last 
week  before  the  Home  Market  Club  is  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  the  first  official  and 
explicit  declaration  of  his  views  respecting 
the  Philippine  problem.     In  this  speech  he 
vig^orously  repudiates  imperialism,  while 
absolutely  assuming  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
full    responsibility  for  the  estabUshment 
of  good  government  in  the  Philippines  as 
in    Cuba.     His    argument    is    one    with 
which  the   readers  of  The  Outlook    are 
familiar.    "  There  is  universal  agreement 
that  the  Philippines  shall  not  be  turned 
back  to  Spain.     No  true  American  con- 
sents to  that     Even  if  unwilling  to  accept 
them   ourselves,   it  would   have   been  a 
weak  evasion  of  manly  duty  to    require 
Spain   to   transfer  them   to   some  other 
power  or  powers,  and  thus  shirk  our  own 
responsibility."     Such  a  course  would  also 
have  involved  serious  international  com- 
plications.    It  was  equally  impossible  to 
submit  *'  that  they  should  be  tossed  into 
the  arena  of  contention  for  the  strife  of 
nations,  or  be  left  to  the  anarchy  and  chaos 
of  no  protectorate  at  all."     We  could  not 
leave  them  without  an  established  govern- 
ment and  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  justify 
ourselves  to  our  own  conscience  or  before 
the  tribunal  of  mankind.     This  elision  of 
possible   alternatives  leaves   the  country 
facing  the  responsibility  which  the  Presi- 
dent assumes  in  a  spirit  which  seems  to 
us  wholly  admirable.     In  dealing  with  that 
problem  he  declares  that  our  concern  is 
**  not  for  territory  or  trade  or  empire,  but 
for  the  people  whose  interests  and  destiny, 
without  our  willing  it,  have  been  put  in 
our  hands.**     In  fulfilling  that  responsi- 
bility we  cannot  first  either  ask  their  con- 
sent or  ask  for  their  views.     "  Indeed,  can 
any  one  tell  me  in  what  form  it  could  be 
marshaled   and   ascertained   until    peace 
and  order,  so  necessary  to  the   reign  of 
reason,  shall  be  secured  and  established  ? 
A  reign  of  terror  is  not  the  kind  of  rule 
under  which  right  action  and  deliberate 
judgment  are  possible.** 

Repudiating  imperialism  and  at  the 
same  time  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  good  government  in  the 
islands  in  which  we  have  destroyed  the 
only  government  that  existed,  he  lays  on 
Congress  the  responsibility  of  determining 
bow  this  duty  shall  be  fulfilled.    "  I  do 


not  intrude  upon  the  duties  of  Congress,  or 
seek  to  anticipate  or  forestall  its  action. 
.  .  .  Congress  will  have  the  power,  and  I 
am  sure  the  purpose,  to  do  what  in  good 
morals  is  right  and  just  and  humane  for 
these  peoples  in  distant  seas.  .  .  .  This 
whole  subject  is  now  with  Congress,  and 
Congress  is  the  voice,  the  conscience,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  American  people. 
Upon  their  judgment  and  conscience  can 
we  not  rely  ?  1  believe  in  them,  I  trust 
them.  I  know  no  better  or  safer  human 
tribunal  than  the  people.  ...  No  imperial 
designs  lurk  in  the  American  mind.  They 
are  alien  to  American  sentiment,  thought, 
or  purpose.  Our  priceless  principles  un- 
dergo no  change  under  a  tropical  sun. 
They  go  with  the  flag.*' 

Throughout  this  speech  the  President 
seems  to  The  Outlook  absolutely  right 
and  his  position  absolutely  unassailable. 
It  is  possible  that  his  faith  in  Congress  is 
too  implicit ;  but,  if  the  American  people 
as  represented  in  Congress  do  not  consti- 
tute an  absolutely  safe  tribunal,  it  is  the 
only  tribunal  we  have,  and  the  President 
is  right  in  referring  to  that  tribunal  the 
determination  of  our  future  policy.  Those 
who  criticise  him,  now  for  executive  action 
in  the  Philippines,  now  for  his  refusal 
to  determine  what  legislative  action  in 
the  future  shall  be,  fail  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  his  responsibiHty,  as 
determined  by  the  Constitution.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  President  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  people  as  represented  by 
Congress.  Congress  declared  war.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  President  either  to 
resign  his  office  or  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  and,  when  it  drew  to  its  close 
to  formulate  a  treaty,  negotiate  it  with 
Spain,  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  or  rejection.  In  all  this  he  has 
simply  done  what  the  Constitution  made 
it  his  duty  to  do — executed  the  will  of 
Ae  people  represented  by  their  delibera- 
tive body.  It  is  now  equally  his  duty  to 
leave  it  for  the  people,  through  their  de- 
liberative body,  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  which  is  not  now  annexed  to  the 
United  States  but  is  under  its  authority 
as  the  result  of  the  war.  When  those 
deliberations  have  been  had  and  a  decis- 
ion has  been  reached,  it  will  then  be  his 
duty  to  carry  that  decision  into  effect. 
It  is  not  his  duty  to  anticipate  them,  or  to 
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dictate  a  policy  to  Congress  for  it  to 
execute. 

In  all  the  perplexities  of  the  situation — 
the]  uncertainty  respecting  the  character 
of  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces,  the  kind  of 
government  or  no-government  which  he 
would  give  to  the  islands  if  his  authority 
were  recognized  by  us,  the  real  desires  of 
the  Filipinos  of  character  and  standing, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  demands  of  the  self-con- 
stituted Dictator  or  Emancipator,  which- 
ever he  may  be — one  thing  is  absolutely 
certain :  this,  namely,  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  only  de  facto  government  of 
those  islands,  and  that  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  rest  upon  us.  We 
cannot  rid  ourselves  of  them,  however 
much  we  might  wish  to  do  so.  The  insur- 
rection agamst  Spanish  authority  had  come 
to  a  temporary  cessation  if  not  to  an  end. 
Aguinaldo  had  left  the  Philippines  before 
our  war  with  Spain  began.  He  would 
not  now  be  in  Luzon  if  we  had  not  taken 
him  there.  We  are  doubly  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  islands :  respon- 
sible because  we  destroyed  the  previously 
existing  government,  that  of  Spain,  re- 
sponsible because  we  imported  Aguinaldo 
from  his  exile  into  the  islands  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  power  to  revivify  the 
defunct  revolution. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no 
right  to  take  any  risks.  We  have  no  right 
to  leave  the  lives  and  properties  of  peace- 
ful and  orderly  residents  of  the  Philip- 
pines, native  or  foreign,  dependent  upon 
the  chance  of  Aguinaldo's  will  and  ability 
to  protect  them.  We  cannot  trust  the 
well-being  of  those  whose  guardians  we 
are  to  an  untried  and  unknown  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  America  is  not  untried 
or  unknown.  Aguinaldo  could  have  safely 
trusted  the  welfare  of  the  islands  in  the 
hands  of  his  American  allies.  His  per- 
sonal ambition  might  not  have  been  sat- 
isfied; but  his  patriotic  ambitions  would 
not  have  been  imperiled.  At  present  we 
have  fallen  heir  to  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  the  islands.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  Government  there  is. 
The  President  is  not  making  war  on  the 
Filipinos;  he  is  establishing  order  and 
dispersing  an  armed  force  whose  existence 
is  a  peril  to  public  safety.  After  order  is 
established  and  p)eace  secured,  it  will  then 
be  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  as- 


certain the  wishes  of  that  proportion  of  the 
population  who  possess  the  interest  and 
the  ability  to  determine  what  policy  will 
secure  to  civilization  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  and  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  securing  that  end.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, when  that  time  comes,  is  to  remem- 
ber and  maintain  the  principle  enunciated 
*  by  the  President, "  Our  priceless  principles 
imdergo  no  change  under  a  tropical  sun." 
If  the  action  of  the  legislative  body  is 
dominated  by  that  spirit,  the  ultimate  re- 
sults can  be  only  beneficial  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, whatever  burdens  they  may  for  the 
time  lay  upon  the  American  people. 


Washington's  First  Annual 

Address 

A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  per- 
haps a  too  literal  compliance  with  its  coun- 
sels has  been  sometimes  urged  by  men 
who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
changes  in  conditions  which  a  century 
of  National  progress  has  brought  about. 
The  first  Annual  Address  appears  to  us 
equally  worthy  of  consideration,  and  some 
of  its  recommendations  equally  worthy  of 
the  Nation's  consideration.  Brief  as  it  is 
in  comparison  with  the  modem  document- 
ary histories  issued  under  the  title  of 
Presidential  Message,  it  is  too  long  to  be 
printed  here  in  full,  and  we  content  our- 
selves with  reproducing  certain  of  its 
recommendations  which  are  not  untimely 
even  in  1899: 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  which 
will  engage  your  attention,  that  of  providing 
for  the  common  defense  will  merit  particular 
regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed 
but  disciplined,  to  which  end  a  uniform  and 
well-digested  plan  is  requisite ;  and  their  safet>' 
and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote 
such  manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly 
military,  supplies. 

The  proper  establishment  of  the  troops  which 
may  be  deemed  indispensable  will  be  en  tided 
to  mature  consideration.  In  the  arran^nements 
which  may  be  made  respecting  it,  it  will  be  of 
importance  to  conciliate  the  comfortable  sup- 
port of  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.  .  .  • 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  require 
that  our  intercourse  with  other  nations  should 
be  facilitated  by  such  provisions  as  will  enable 
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me  to  fulfill  my  duty  in  that  respect  in  the 
manner  which  circumstances  may  render  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good ;  and  to  this  end 
that  the  compensations  to  be  made  to  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  employed  should,  according^ 
to  the  nature  of  their  appointments,  be  defined 
by  law,  and  a  competent  fund  designated  for 
defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  anairs.  .  .  . 

Uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  United  States  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
duly  attended  to.  .  .  . 

1  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  the  resolution  entered  into  by 
you  expressive  of  your  opinion  that  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit 
IS  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national 
hongr  and  prosperity.  In  this  sentiment  I  en- 
tirely concur ;  and  to  a  perfect  confidence  in 
your  best  endeavors  to  devise  such  a  provision 
as  will  be  truly  consistent  with  the  end,  I  add 
an  equal  reliance  on  the  cheerful  co-operation 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  specify  inducements 
to  a  measure  in  which  the  character  and  per- 
manent interests  of  the  United  States  are  so 
obviously  and  so  deeply  concerned,  and  which 
has  received  so  explicit  a  sanction  from  your 
declaration. 

I.  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace."  For  America  in  1899  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  war  by  land. 
The  occasional  Indian  ^meutes  can  hardly 
be  dignified  by  so  grave  a  word ;  but  if 
so,  to  be  prepared  for  them  would  be 
the  best  method  to  prevent  them.  The 
Outlook  is  gradually  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  transfer  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Indian  Reservations  to  the  War 
Department  would  be  a  measure  in  the 
interest  of  peace ;  that  army  officers  would 
be  disinclined  to  provoke  a  conflict  which 
might  lead  to  an  Indian  war  in  which 
there  is  much  discomfort,  some  peril,  and 
no  glory ;  and  that  the  presence  of  and 
superintendence  by  a  military  force  would 
of  itself  guard  against  danger  of  outbreak. 
Our  chief  peril  of  war,  apart  from  the 
Indians,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any,  comes 
not  by  land  but  by  sea,  and  calls  less  for 
an  enlarged  army  than  for  an  efficient  and 
adequate  navy.  How  large  it  should  be 
for  the  protection  of  a  commerce  which 
we  have  reason  to  hope  will  follow  close 
on  the  heels  of  our  manufactures  it  is  for 
experts  to  say ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
Washington  would  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  navy  quite  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  coasts  at  home,  and  of  our 
honor,  our  colonies,  and  our  citizens 
abroad. 


II.  The  principle  of  protection  for  home 
industry  which  Washington  urges  seems 
to  us  well  worthy  of  being  restated.  It 
has  certainly  been  lost  sight  of  in  recent 
years.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  had 
the  advocates  of  free  trade,  urging,  if  not 
the  abolition  of  .the  custom-house,  such 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  would  secure 
the  largest  revenue  with  the  least  friction, 
regardless  of  results  in  domestic  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  clamor- 
ous bounty-seekers,  from  the  iron  manu- 
facturers of  Pennsylvania  to  the  second- 
class  tailors  of  New  York,  crowding  about 
the  door  of  Congress  eager  for  legislation 
which  will  compel  Americans  to  buy  of 
American  shopkeepers  at  whatever  prices 
American  shopkeepers  choose  to  charge. 
With  that  moderation  so  characteristic  of 
one  who  never  lent  himself  to  faotion, 
Washington  recommends,  by  implication, 
such  a  tariff,  and  only  such,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  us  independent  of 
other  nations,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  apply  this 
principle  in  detail ;  it  must  suffice  to  in- 
dicate that  protection  adjusted  on  this 
principle  would  apply  only  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  would  leave  books,  pic- 
tures, and  sculpture  absolutely  free.  It 
would  leave  the. natural  products  of  the 
earth  free.  It  would  put  no  duty  on 
timber,  since  the  less  incentive  we  give  to 
our  lumbermen  to  cut  our  timber  down, 
the  more  we  preserve  our  timber,  and  there- 
fore the  more  independent  of  other  nations 
we  remain.  If  duties  were  levied  on  lux- 
uries, as  in  our  judgment  they  should  be, 
as  on  laces,  diamonds,  wines,  and  the  like, 
it  would  be,  not  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion, but  for  the  sake  of  revenue  only,  and 
therefore  they  would  be  adjusted  solely 
with  reference  to  getting  the  largest  rev- 
enue with  the  least  friction  and  expense 
of  collection. 

III.  What  Washington  would  regard  as 
the  proper  establishment  of  the  troops, 
and  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  army 
with  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  men,  is  indicated  by  his  own 
arrangement  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment when  he  took  command  of  the  colo- 
nial forces  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  We 
quote  from  Trevelyan's  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution :" 

The  Massachusetts  soldier  received  every 
day  a  pound  of  bread,  half  a  pound  of  beef, 
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and  half  a  pound  of  pork,  together  with  a  pint 
of  milk,  a  quart  of  "gooa  spruce  or  malt 
beer,"  and  a  gill  of  peas  or  beans.  A  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  salt  fish  was  substituted  for 
the  meat  on  one  day  in  the  seven.  Every 
week  there  were  served  out  half  a  dozen 
ounces  of  butter  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  (if 
vinegar  was  to  be  had)  to  each  of  the  men,  and 
one  pound  of  good  common  soap  among  six 
of  them. 

This  was  three  months  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  only  one  month  after  Wash- 
ington had  taken  command.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  to 
the  excuse  offered  for  the  bad  food,  un- 
sanitary camps,  and  unfit  clothing  g^ven 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  name  of  a  country 
so  rich  in  all  material  resources  and  so 
full  of  resourceful  energy  as  America  in 
1898 — the  excuse  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  war  and  had  not  time  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  properly  our  suddenly 
assembled  volunteers. 

IV.  If  in  1790  it  was  desirable  that 
**  our  intercourse  with  other  nations  should 
be  facilitated,"  and,  to  that  end,  competent 
representatives  secured  and  competent 
salaries  provided,  it  is  immensely  more 
important  in  1899.  Diplomacy  has  made 
great  advances  since  that  time ;  trade  and 
commerce  have  developed  even  more  rap- 
idly. Our  Ministers  abroad  have  gener- 
ally been  men  fitted  to  do  honor  to  the 
country  which  they  represented ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Washington  would 
recommend  that  the  principles,  if  not  the 
methods,  of  Civil  Service  Reform  should 
be  applied  to  our  consular  service,  and 
that  only  men  either  specially  trained  for 
that  service,  or  fitted  for  it  by  successful 
business  careers  at  home,  and  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  accredited,  should  be  appointed. 

V.  Uniformity  in  currency  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit  is  almost  as  much  a  desideratum 
now  as  when  Washington  urged  this  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that  a  National  banking  sys- 
tem has  given  a  ^ u as i  uniiormity  to  our  cur- 
rency. But  this  uniformity  is  far  from  being 
either  substantial  or  assuredly  permanent. 
Bank  notes  of  different  character  circulate, 
to  which  popular  credit  gives  an  equal 
value  ;  but  that  equal  value  is  dependent 
on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Part  of  these 
are  payable  in  gold,  part  in   silver ;  part 

ire  legal  tender,  part  are  not   If  a  President 


should  elect — as  under  the  law  a  President 
might — to  pay  the  notes  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  silver  at  his  option,  instead  of  in 
gold  on  the  option  of  the  payee,  there  would 
be  instantly  an  end,  for  the  time  being,  if  not 
permanently,  of  the  uniformity  of  our  cur- 
rency. And  though  now  our  public  credit 
is  probably  as  good  as  that  of  any  civilized 
nation  excepting  England,  with  the  ques- 
tion still  unsettled  by  any  legislative  act 
whether  gold  or  silver,  or  gold  and  silver 
alternately,  is  the  basis  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency, no  one  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
this  credit  is  not  liable  to  serious  peril  at 
any  time.  If  an  anti-protection,  an  anti- 
corporation,  or  an  anti-expansion  enthusi- 
asm should  carry  into  the  Presidential 
chair  a  representative  of  the  Bryan  De- 
mocracy, both  the  public  currency  and 
the  public  credit  would  be  dependent  upon 
his  administrative  acts  and  independent 
of  any  precedent  act  of  Congress. 

Washington's  first  Annual  Message  in 
its  brevity  and  directness  is  a  model  which 
the  Presidents  of  our  later  epoch  mig^ht 
study  to  advantage ;  and  these  five  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  that  message  might 
well  serve  as  sound  principles  for  any 
political  party  in  our  own  time. 


Health  and  Courage 

In  an  age  which  doubts  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  life,  and  so  takes  from  men 
the  supreme  hopes,  he  who  is  eager  to  live 
by  the  truth  and  not  by  current  opinion 
will  simplify  his  problem  by  analyzing  the 
pessimism  in  which  he  finds  himself.  So 
far  as  depression  has  its  source  in  a  clear 
vision  of  facts,  it  will  give  him  serious 
thought;  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  exhaustion, 
of  mere  fashion,  of  disease,  of  evil  living, 
of  egotism,  or  of  sentimental  ism,  he  may 
dismiss  it  as  of  no  consequence.  It  may 
have  psychological  interest  of  a  rare  kind ; 
it  may  be  full  of  disclosures  of  tempera- 
mental quality  and  morbid  experience; 
but  it  is  not  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  a 
man's  relation  to  the  order  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  It  may  teach  him  much 
regarding  the  consequences  of  violating 
the  laws  of  life ;  it  can  teach  him  little 
regarding  the  meaning  and  value  of  life. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  men  some- 
times lose  their  way  for  a  whole  generation, 
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and  that  art  oftetl  fofsakes  the  line  of 
sound  and  noble  development  for  long 
periods  of  time.  It  is  never  wise  to  ignore 
the  tendencies  in  the  society  about  us,  but 
it  is  often  wise  to  resist  them.  They  may 
seem  irresistible  at  the  moment,  and  the 
sensitive  are  perplexed  and  the  impres- 
sionable swept  away  by  them ;  but  they 
may  be  mere  eddies  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  The  main  current  may  be  mov- 
ing in  a  very  different  direction  ;  and  it  is 
the  main  current  which  is  significant.  A 
man  must  live  in  his  age  and  enter  deeply 
into  its  life,  but  he  must  also  be  above  it 
"  The  Artist,"  says  Schiller,  **  it  is  true,  is 
the  son  of  his  time  ;  but  pity  him  if  he  be 
its  pupil,  or  even  its  favorite  1  Let  some 
beneficent  deity  snatch  him,  when  a  suck- 
ling, from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and 
nurse  him  with  the  milk  of  a  better  time ; 
that  he  may  ripen  to  a  full  stature  beneath 
a  distant  Grecian  sky.  /\nd  having  grown 
to  manhood,  let  him  return,  a  foreign 
shape,  into  his  century ;  not,  however,  to 
delight  it  by  his  presence,  but  dreadful, 
like  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  purify  it" 

If  the    philosophy  of  pessimism  were 
true,  and  life  were  one  long  irony — 

A  Moment's  Halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste — 

And  Lo!  the  phantom  Caravan  has  reach'd 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — 

the  attitude  and  spirit  of  pessimism  would 
be  essentially  ignoble.  The  brave  man 
may  see  clearly  that  his  situation  is  hope- 
less, but  he  neither  laments  nor  curses ; 
he  sells  his  life  for  the  highest  price  he 
can  exact  If  Fate  is  to  destroy  him,  Fate 
shall  not  succeed  easily ;  it  shall  pay  the 
full  price  of  a  brave  soul.  A  great  deal 
of  modem  literature  has  been  essentially 
ignoble,  because  it  has  defiled  life  or 
cheapened  it  with  useless  outcries,  or  vul- 
garized it  by  cowardice.  It  has  degraded 
humanity  by  selecting  the  base,  the  un- 
wholesome, and  the  foul  as  representative 
and  typical.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the 
older  romanticist  that  he  chose  only  the 
significant,  the  striking,  and  the  dramatic, 
and,  by  excluding  the  commonplace,  gave 
his  picture  a  color  above  the  truth.  It 
has  been  the  vice  of  some  Naturalists 
that,  while  calling  themselves  stem  truth- 
lovers  and  dispassionate  photographers, 
they  have  simply  reversed  this  method,  and 
given  the  world  the  results  of  a  selection 


quite  as  arbitrary  and  misleading.  By 
excluding  virtue,  aspiration,  and  the  play 
of  the  noble  qualities,  they  have  made 
men  litde  better  than  beasts,  and  the  earth 
a  breeding-place  of  foulness.  There  is 
something  ferocious  in  the  treachery  to 
their  kind  which  some  writers  have  re- 
vealed in  their  passionate  endeavor  to 
turn  marble  into  clay,  and  to  rob  men  of 
the  saving  quality  of  self-respect  The 
appearance  of  one  pure  woman  or  of  one 
brave  man  gives  the  lie  to  these  slanders 
of  humanity,  and  brings  out  their  essential 
baseness.  If  our  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest,  we  should  still  be  human,  and  the 
instincts  of  humanity  ought  to  keep  us 
from  defaming  our  race.  If  we  were 
doomed  to  die,  we  ooght  to  die  like  gen- 
tlemen and  not  like  ruffians. 

If  conditions  were  as  hopeless  as  the 
pessimists  sometimes  paint  them,  we  should 
still  have  our  honor  ;  and  that  could  not  be 
taken  from  us.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
battle  is  lost,  we  should  have  the  great 
consolation  of  dying  with  faces  toward 
the  foe  and  with  scorn  of  fear.  The 
pessimism  in  which  a  great  deal  of  modem 
art  is  steeped  is  the  cursing  of  those  who 
cannot  look  fate  in  the  face.  The  air 
of  the  last  two  decades  has  been  filled 
with  the  cries  of  the  panic-stricken,  the 
defeated,  the  disheartened.  "  The  old 
sources  of  hope  are  lost,"  they  tell  us; 
"  the  old  leaders  are  shown  to  have  been 
mistaken  ;  the  old  faiths  were  lies  ;  the  old 
enthusiasms  are  dead  :  we  are  defeated 
and  the  cause  is  lost"  Well,  if  there  are 
those  who  believe  all  this,  let  them  go  to 
the  rear  in  silence,  and  give  their  places  to 
men  who  have  courage  even  if  they  have 
lost  hope.  Cowardice  is  contagious,  like 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  this  genera- 
tion has  shown  at  times  the  influence  of 
panic-fear.  It  has  been  assailed  from  all 
quarters  by  the  cries  of  the  sick,  the  mor- 
bid, the  insane,  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
nerves  have  been  shaken.  Many  of  those 
who  are  fleeing,  and  cursing  or  lamenting 
as  they  flee,  have  never  been  on  the  firing 
line;  they  have  caught  the  contagion  of 
fear,  and  are  striving  to  escape  from  they 
know  not  what. 

If  the  sick,  the  morbid,  the  insane,  the 
egotists,  and  the  cowards  would  go  quietly 
to  the  rear,  humanity  would  discover  anew 
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the  strength  and  the  sweetness  of  life.  The 
foe  would  still  be  in  the  field  ;  there  would 
still  be  vicissitudes  and  chances  of  disas- 
ter ;  but  there  would  be  the  majesty  of  a 
great  cause,  the  consciousness  of  a  noble 
opportunity,  the  sense  of  a  supreme  and 
compelling  duty.  When  the  brave  are  in 
command,  it  is  easy  to  die,  if  death  is  the 
only  alternative.  Men  do  not  need  a  bet- 
ter order  of  life ;  they  need  health,  and  the 
courage  which  comes  from  health.  Emer- 
son prayed  for  health  and  a  day ;  many  men 
have  the  day,  but  lack  the  health.  Here 
and  there  over  the  field  a  man  of  health 
makes  his  fight,  and  straightway  men  take 
heart,  gather  about  him,  charge  with  him, 
and  die  heroically  by  his  side.  Such  men 
point  the  way  and  reveal  the  real  condi- 
tions of  life ;  they  are  the  truth-tellers.  If 
Christ  possessed  no  other  authority  than 
that  derived  from  his  blameless  and  heroic 
life,  his  testimony  might  be  set  against 
that  of  all  the  morbid,  the  diseased, 
the  blind,  and  the  evil-minded  who  have 
borne  witness  to  the  futility  of  virtue  and 
effort.  In  knowledge  of  life  it  is  spiritual 
rectitude  and  insight  which  count ;  num- 
bers have  no  significance.  If  we  are  to 
suffer,  let  us  suffer  as  He  did,  in  sublime 
silence ;  if  we  are  to  be  scourged  and 
rejected,  let  us  keep  our  spiritual  dignity 
amid  the  squalor  of  sin ;  if  we  are  to  die, 
let  us  die  for  and  with  our  race.  Such  a 
bearing  plucks  the  bitterness  out  of  sorrow 
and  makes  death  a  revelation  of  immor- 
tality. And  such  a  bearing  translates  life 
into  a  speech  full  of  spiritual  reality  and 
promise. 


The  Spectator 

The  first  use,  particularly  in  writing,  of 
a  newly  coined  word,  or  of  a  commonplace 
word  or  trite  phrase,  hitherto  avoided, 
forms  one  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  Spectator  that  often  leads  him  into 
psychological  introspection.  Why  do  we 
have  a  marked  antipathy  for  certain 
words,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three, 
and  as  decided  a  preference  for  others 
of  much  the  same  meaning  ?  Do  we  not 
know  the  favorite  words  of  most  of  our 
favorite  authors  ?  Take  Sextocracy,  When 
the  Spectator,  quite  recently,  made  ac- 
quaintance with  that  word,  he  resolved 
never  to  use  it — never  to  write  it  upon 


the  margin  of  his  dictionaries.  There 
was  no  such  thing,  quoth  he,  as  ''  an  au> 
tocratic  sextocracy  impeding  the  progress 
of  a  sex  struggling  for  freedom."  Another 
illustration  of  what  comes  of  undue  haste 
In  pronouncing  upon  the  eligibility  of  new 
words.  Sextocracy  I  Verily,  was  not  that 
the  very  name  for  what  had  been  name- 
less until  then  in  his  own  case — the  source 
of  impediment  in  his  intellectual  progress 
— a  continual  source  of  baffled  aspiration  ? 

Now,  in  the  suburban  town  where  the 
Spectator  resides,  there  is  a  Woman's 
Club — the  consummate  flower  of  that 
town's  highly  intellectual  and  supremely 
cultured  social  life,  the  acknowledged 
inspiration  and  promoter  of  every  move- 
ment tending  to  the  higher  education  of 
woman ;  the  sweep  of  its  many  depart- 
ments including  a  wide  fleld  of  study  and 
entertainment.  As  the  press  reporter  is 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  meetings,  the 
benefit  of  the  sessions  is  limited  to  the 
one  or  two  hundred  members  and  the 
friends  (women  only)  that  they  may  in- 
vite— unless,  like  the  Spectator,  the  ex- 
cluded by  sex  dine,  as  a  rule,  with  moving 
spirits  of  the  organization. 


"  The  Ideal  in  Conversation  "  for  the 
leading  paper ;  "  Coleridge  the  Ideal  Con- 
versationist"  to  follow,  with  discussion 
of  the  rules  of  conversation — what  an 
alluring  programme,  and  how  tantalizing^ 
the  fragmentary  report  of  the  samel 
And,  then,  it  had  been  conceded,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  but 
for  woman  conversation  would  be  a  lost 
art,  so  prone  were  great  talkers  like 
Coleridge,  Macaulay,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
rest  to  discourse  in  monologue.  But  for 
the  tactful  interruptions  of  bright  women^ 
it  was  said,  the  monologists  would  be  in- 
tolerable— praise  them  as  their  listeners; 
might  What  a  chance  for  improving  the; 
sex  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  con- 
versation 1  And  yet  no  one  told  the  story 
of  Wordsworth  and  Rogers,  after  they  had. 
been  to  hear  Coleridge  talk.  "What 
a  wonderful  man  Coleridge  is  1"  Words- 
worth had  said,  with  bated  breath.  "  Won- 
derful indeed,"  said  Rogers.  "What 
depth  of  thought,  what  richness  of  expres- 
sion 1"  added  Wordsworth.  "  There's  noth- 
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ing  like  him  that  ever  I  heard,"  responded 
Rogers.  Then,  after  a  pause,  asked 
Rogers,  "  Pray,  did  you  understand  what 
he  said  about  the  Kantian  philosophy  ?'* 
"  Not  precisely."  "  Or  the  plurality  of 
worlds?"  "  Can't  say  that  I  did."  "  In 
fact,"  confidingly,  "  if  the  truth  must  out, 
I  did  not  understand  a  syllable  from  one 
end  of  his  monologue  to  the  other."  **  No 
more  did  I,"  whispered  Wordsworth. 

The  Spectator  had  evidently  betrayed 
that  he  was  somewhat  in  sympathy  with 
those  whom  eminent  conversationists — 
even  Madame  de  Stael — had  not  only 
wearied  but  sent  asleep.  There  had  been 
no  note  of  criticism,  evidently,  in  the  study 
of  Coleridge  at  the  club.  "  The  most 
charming  conversationist  since  Pythag- 
oras "  had  been  eulogized  as  seldom  be- 
fore, and  held  up  as  the  ideal  par  excel- 
lence. How  could  the  Spectator  refrain 
from  quoting  what  Carlyle  had  said  of 
their  idol  ?  "  He  had  not  the  least  talent 
for  explaining  anything;  you  swam  and 
fluttered  in  the  mistiest  wide  unintelli- 
gible deluge  of  things,"  "  It's  what  Mrs. 
Carlyle  may  have  said  that  we  would  care 
to  know,"  came  promptly,  with  such  a 
strong  smack  of  "  sextocracy  "  that  the 
Spectator  had  been  surprised  into  asking 
if,  as  the  club  had  agreed  in  discussion, 
a  correct  pronunciation  was  indispensable 
to  the  ideal  conversationist,  how  it  would 
have  tolerated  the  om-m-mject  and  sum- 
m-mject  that  Coleridge  was  continually 
reiterating  in  emphasizing  the  heads  of 
his  discourse  ? 


That  the  importance  of  learning  to 
speak  well  extempore  had  been  properly 
emphasized  seemed  quite  in  order  to  the 
Spectator,  and  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  long  list  of  eminent  personages  that 
had  been  held  up —  all  men — who  could 
not  speak  "  offhand  "  in  public  to  save 
their  lives,  with  amusing  stories  of  their 
discomfiture  when  called  upon,  leading  to 
a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
early  training  of  children  in  ready  speech. 
And  had  any  one  told  the  story  of  Robes- 
pierre? There  was  the  illustration  the 
Spectator  would  have  given — how  Robes- 
pierre, when  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorship,  must  needs  take  a  week  to 


write  the  defense  that,  after  all,  was  power- 
less to  save  his  head  from  the  guillotine, 
as  a  quick,  hot  outburst  might  have  done. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  Art  of 
Conversation,  it  was  announced  that  a 
Conversation  upon  Conversation  would 
be  held  by  the  Club,  members  only  to  be 
admitted  to  the  same.  How  could  the 
Spectator  help  but  feel  the  injustice  ex- 
cluding his  sex,  so  lamentably  behind  in 
conversational  culture  ?  He  only  sug- 
gested, when  the  dainty  Compendium  of 
Rules  from  eminent  authorities  was  shown 
him,  that  Lowell's  beatitude  should  have 
been  included :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  has 
nothing  to  say  and  says  it."  But  club 
women,  he  was  assured,  were  never  with- 
out something  to  say.  Was  it  not  the 
mission  of  th^  club  to  teach  them  expan- 
sion ?  He  was  tempted  to  tell,  but  did 
not,  what  Goldsmith  had  said  to  Dr.  John- 
son when  they  were  discussing  the  writing 
of  fables — the  skill  demanded  in  making, 
say,  little  fishes  talk  as  they  should. 
"  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  if  you  were  to  make 
little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales."  He  was  prepared  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson's  rule  for  conversation  given 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  Compendium: 
"  There  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  knowl- 
edge; [then]  command  of  words;  imagi- 
nation to  place  things  in  such  view  as  they 
are  commonly  seen  in ;  and  a  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not  over- 
come with  failures.  That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion, no  vanity,  but  a  calm  interchange  of 
sentiment." 

That  the  Conversation  proved  disap- 
pointing, all  in  all,  could  not  have  been 
from  lack  of  prearrangement  in  detail. 
Nothing  that  at  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  emphasized  as  indispensable  to  a 
Conversation  had  been  lacking — ^good 
English,  logic,  correct  pronunciation,  and 
courtesy;  but  nevertheless,  according  to 
one  of  the  committee,  "  it  was  very  like 
an  old-fashioned  school  dialogue — each 
speaking  her  part  in  turn."  "  In  short," 
added  the  Spectator,  "  it  was  *  a  calm  in- 
terchange of  sentiment.' "  "  The  best  of 
champagne  will  not  bear  standing  long 
uncorked,"  mused  the  Spectator  aloud. 


Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Century  of  American  History 

By  John  Bach  McMaster 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  o(  Pennsylvania 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  completed  his 
second  term  of  office  and  retired  for  the 
time  being  from  public  life.  His  country- 
men, grateful  for  the  signal  services  he 
had  rendered  them  in  an  hour  of  need, 
would  gladly  have  gone  on  electing  him 
term  after  term  indefinitely.  But,  quite 
content  with  two  terms,  he  declined,  and 
made  his  declination  the  occasion  of  a 
farewell  address.  Of  the  four  and  twenty 
men  who  since  his  day  have  been  Chief 
Magistrates  of  the  Republic,  he  alone  with 
all  propriety  could  venture  on  such  a 
course.  His  position  was  unique.  He 
stood  at  the  very  cradle  of  the  Republic ; 
he  had  been  its  great  leader  in  the  seven- 
year  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  and 
had  come  out  of  that  struggle  the  fore- 
most soldier  and  the  foremost  American 
of  his  day.  He  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
framing  of  that  Constitution  which  did 
indeed  "  establish  a  more  perfect  union," 
and  he  had  been  called  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  countrymen  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  that  has  yet  been  assigned  to 
any  President — ^to  the  task  of  establishing 
a  national  government  utterly  unlike  any 
which  had  ever  existed  on  earth.  **  My 
station,"  said  he  to  the  crowd  that  saw  him 
take  office  for  the  first  time,  "  my  station  is 
new.  I  walk  on  untrodden  ground."  He 
did  indeed  walk  on  untrodden  ground. 
The  man  who  in  our  time  comes  to  the 
Presidency  finds  his  way  made  straight  by 
customs,  by  usages,  by  traditions,  prece- 
dents, old-established  forms.  But  on 
Washington  rested  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  creating  precedents,  of  devising 
forms  and  usages,  of  so  starting  the  young 
Republic  on  its  way  that  its  future  career 
could  not  fail  to  be  honorable  to  itself 
and  beneficial  to  mankind. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  common  occasion 
which  brought  forth  that  address,  and 
no  common  experience  which  prompted 
Washington  to  lay  down  his  guiding  prin- 
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ciples  and  call  on  his  countrymen  to  ob- 
serve them,  as  they  hoped  for  the  per- 
manency  of  the  Republic  Has  that  call 
been  heeded  ?  Have  the  hopes  and  pur- 
poses of  ^Washington  been  realized  ?  Did 
the  men  and  women  of  Revolutionary  days 
toil  and  suffer  all  to  no  purpose  ?  Did 
the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  trenches  at 
Bunker  Hill,  who  languished  in  the  prison 
ships,  who  died  in  their  rags  at  Valley 
Forge,  give  up  their  lives  merely  that  there 
might  be  two  English-speaking  nations 
when  previously  there  had  been  but  one  ? 
Or  were  they  instrumental  in  founding  a 
nation  whose  existence  has  been  produc- 
tive of  lasting  good  to  the  human  race  ? 

On  the  return  of  the  day  set  apart  to 
commemorate  the  birth  and  public  serv- 
ices of  Washington,  who  long  before  his 
death  was  hailed  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, we  cannot  do  better  than  to  seriously 
consider  his  Farewell  Address  and  the 
advice  contained  in  it. 

To   understand  that   advice  we    must 
recall  in  outline  the  stormy  times  of  his 
eight  years  of  office.     The  Constitution 
under  which  he  served  as  President    had 
been  adopted  with  great  reluctance.     The 
administration  of  government  under  it  had 
produced  two  great  parties,  which,  as  time 
went   on,  became   geographical    in    their 
character,  and  the  warm  supporters  of  two 
foreign  powers  engaged  in  deadly  strife. 
The  strongholds  of  the  Federalists    were 
the  commercial    States   of  the  East  and 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,     The  strongholds  of  the 
Republicans  were  the  agricultural  r^ons 
of  the  Middle    States  and  the  Southern 
States  in  general.     The  exclusiveness  of 
the  President ;  the  Senate  sitting  day  after 
day  in  secret  session ;  the  black  robes  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the 
financial  system   of  the   Administration, 
with  its  bonds,  its  National  bank,  its  taxes 
and  excise,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publicans, so  many  unmistakable  sigpis  of 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  so  many 
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engines  of  corruption.     The  Republicans, 
in   the  opinion  of  the  Federalists,  were 
levelers,  socialists,  French  Jacobins.     In 
the    course  of  his  second    term    Wash- 
ington had  seen  these  two  parties,  called 
into  existence  by  difference  of  opinion  on 
domestic   issues,   take   sides  on   foreign 
issues.     He  had  seen  the  Federalists  be- 
come  warm  supporters  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  republicans  of  France.     He  had 
seen  his  countrymen  around  the  sources 
of  the  Ohio  rise  in  armed  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  a  tax  law.     He  had  seen  a 
Minister  of  France  defy  his  authority, 
issue  letters  of  marque,  send  agents  to  the 
West   to  stir  up  war  against  a  friendly 
power,  create  French  admiralty  courts  on 
our  very  soil,  and  threaten  to  appeal  from 
him  to  the  people.     He  had  seen  a  treaty, 
made   with  his  authority,  burned  on  the 
public  streets  and  its  negotiator  hanged 
in. effigy  in  a  do^en  towns  and  cities.     He 
had  been  denounced  for  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality  and  all  but  censured  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  had  more 
than  once  sought  to  force  him  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  seen  more 
than   one    suggestion   that  the  Potomac 
would  be  a  good  line  of  division  for  the 
two  republics  which  must  sooner  or  later 
exist  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  was  with  feeling  of  no  common  sort, 
therefore,  that  he  began  his  advice  with  a 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as 
a  whole.  "  The  unity  of  government," 
said  he,  "  is  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so  ; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of 
your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace 
abroad,  your  safety,  your  property,  of  that 
very  liberty  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  will  be  taken  and  many  artifices 
employed  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  it  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  immense  value  of  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness." 

If  this  Republic  was  to  accomplish  the 
good  for  hiunanity  he  so  fervently  hoped 
it  would,  it  must  stand.  But  could  a  Gov- 
ernment of  a  people,  by  a  people,  for  a 
people,  spread  over  so  vast  an  area,  long 
endure?  "Is  there  a  doubt,"  said  he, 
"  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere  ?    Let  experience 


solve  it  To  listen  to  mere  speculation 
in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  It  is  well 
worth  a  full  and  fair  experiment." 

How,  after  a  hundred  years,  has  that 
full  and  fair  experiment  resulted  ?  To 
the  wise  men  of  other  lands  endurance 
seemed  impossible.  In  their  eyes  we  did 
not  possess  one  element  of  permanence. 
We  had  no  established  Church;  there- 
fore we  were  an  immoral  and  irreligious 
people.  We  had  no  king,  no  royal  family ; 
therefore  we  knew  not  what  loyalty 
meant.  We  had  no  nobility ;  therefore  we 
could  not  have  a  stable,  well-balanced 
government.  We  had  no  entailed  estates  ; 
therefore  property  would  not  be  safe. 
Our  President  was  but  a  leader ^set  up  by 
the  mob  to  do  their  will ;  therefore,  not 
principle,  not  a  high,  and  honorable  pur- 
pose, would  guide  us  in  our  conduct  to- 
wards foreign  Powers,  but  the  love  of  the 
almighty  dollar,  and  the  passing  whims  of 
the  hour.  But  what  a  commentary  has 
time  made  on  this  prophecy  of  failure  1 
Where  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has 
man  set  up  a  government  better  or  more 
stable  than  is  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ?  Where  else 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  prop- 
erty been  safer  ?  Where  else  has  absolute 
religious  toleration  been  combined  with 
the  deepest  religious  feeling  and  the  high- 
est morality  ?  What  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, at  any  time,  in  any  land,  has 
ever  been  more  firmly  sealed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  governed,  has  ever  inspired 
greater  loyalty,  has  ever  prompted  to 
greater  personal  sacrifice  in  moments  of 
supreme  trial  ? 

And  what  a  commentary  has  time  made 
in  the  stability  of  those  Old  World  mon- 
archies that  flourished  so  finely  a  century 
ago!  When  Washington  stood  on  the 
balcony  of  Federal  Hall,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people  of  New  York,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  Spain  owned  Florida  and  all 
our  Gulf  coast,  and,  save  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, all  the  vast  region  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Pacific.  Mexico  was 
hers,  and  Central  America,  and  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  all  of  South  America 
save  Brazil.  To-day  she  does  not  own  a 
foot  of  soil  in  one  of  them.  Since  Wash- 
ington was  first  inaugurated,  Spain  has 
been  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch,  by  a 
foreigner  imposed  by  force  of  arms,  by  a 
constitutional  govemment,  by  an  absolute 
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monarch,  and  again  by  a  constitutional 
government ;  has  repeatedly  been  torn  by 
internal  revolution,  and  has  to-day  upon 
her  soil  a  pretender  ready  to  seize  her 
throne  on  the  first  chance  tiiat  offers. 

Since  Washington  was  first  inaugurated, 
France  has  seen  her  nobility  persecuted 
and  murdered,  her  people  slaughtered,  a 
royal  family  led  to  the  guillotine,  and  has 
been  governed  in  rapid  succession  by  a 
convention  ;  by  the  five  Directors ;  by  the 
three  Consuls ;  by  an  Emperor  ;  by  a  citi- 
zen King ;  by  a  hereditary  ruler ;  by  the 
President  of  a  republic ;  by  an  Emperor ; 
and  is  to-day  once  more  a  republic  on  a 
far  more  stable  foundation.  Austria  and 
Germany  have,  since  Washington's  day, 
become  constitutional  monarchies,  and  the 
whole  political  map  of  western  Europe 
has  suffered  change. 

Meantime,  the  little  republic  over  which 
he  ruled  has  not  merely  lived  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  popular  govern- 
ment, but  has  gone  on  growing  in  wealth 
and  population  and  increasing  in  area,  and 
becoming  more  truly  a  government  by  the 
people  with  each  succeeding  year. 

But  we  have  gone  further  still- in  the 
realization  of  Washington's  ideals.  "  Pro- 
mote," said  he,  in  the  Farewell  Address, 
"  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  in- 
stitutions for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge."  Have  we  not  done  so  ?  In 
what  other  land  have  private  citizens 
poured  out  their  wealth  so  unstintingly  ? 
in  what  other  country  has  the  government 
lavished  its  land  so  bounteously?  where 
else  have  States  made  such  appropriations 
on  behalf  of  education  ?  To-day  our  coun 
try  is  covered  with  a  network  of  f;  .* 
schools  in  which  are  taught  nearly  three 
times  as  many  children  as  there  were  in- 
habitants in  the  whole  United  States  in 
1800.  Thirteen  million  pupils  are  to-day 
on  the  rolls  of  our  public  schools,  and  are 
taught  by  an  army  of  400,000  teachers, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $170,000,000.  Our 
universities  and  colleges  have  increased 
from  twenty-seven  to  four  hundred  and 
seven,  and  great  tracts  of  the  public  do- 
main, far  exceeding  in  their  total  extent  the 
area  of  all  New  England, have  been  given 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  **  institu- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

"Observe,"  said  Washington,  "good 
faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations." 
Have  we  not  done  so?    We  have  been 


the  great  champions  of  good  faith  and 
justice,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century  have 
inserted  provision  for  arbitration  in  moje 
than  one  hundred  treaties. 

"  Avoid,"  said  Washington,  "  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous 
exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned."  Have  we  not  done  so? 
WhenourNational  debt  was  created  in  1 790 
by  the  funding  of  the  Continental  Congress 
debts  and  the  assumption  of  those  in- 
curred by  the  States  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, it  was,  in  round  numbers,  $75,- 
000,000.  The  smallness  of  our  revenues, 
the  unforeseen  expenses  of  a  new  and  un- 
tried government,  the  Indian  wars,  and 
the  troubles  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
increased  these  figures  till  the  debt  was 
$86,000,000,  in  1802.  The  next  year  it 
fell  to  $77,000,000,  and  was  raised  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  to  $80,000,000,  in 
1804.  A  period  of  decrease  then  set  in, 
and  year  after  year  the  debt  shrank 
steadily,  till  it  was  but  $45,000,000  in 
1812.  The  war  for  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights "  now  swelled  it  enor- 
mously, and  in  1816  it  amounted  to  $127,- 
000,000.  Great  as  was  the  sum  for  those 
days,  our  forefathers  went  cheerfully  to 
work  to  reduce  it,  and  in  1835  had  paid 
it  to  the  last  cent,  save  $37,000,  of  which 
evidence  had  been  lost  or  physically  de- 
stroyed, and  which  has  never  been  called 
for  to  this  hour. 

The  panic  of  1837  created  $10,000,000 
of  new  debt,  after  which  it  went  on  rising 
and  falling,  never  reaching  $70,000,000, 
never  so  little  as  $3,000,000,  till  1861, 
when  it  was  $90,500,000.  War  for  the 
Union  now  raised  it  to  the  enormous  total 
of  $2,845,000,000.  To-day,  at  the  end  of 
another  generation,  it  has  fallen  to  less 
than  one-half. 

"  Toward  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment," said  Washington,  "  and  the 
permanency  of  your  present  happy  state, 
it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily 
discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you 
resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation 
upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the 
pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be 
to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion alterations  which  will  impair  the 
energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under* 
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mine  what  cannot  be  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  institu- 
tions ;  that  experience  is  the  surest  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  a  country." 
Have  we  not  been  slow  to  change,  alter, 
and  amend  the  Constitution  ?  Since  the 
day  of  its  adoption,  1,742  amendments 
have  been  offered  in  Congress,  providing 
for  changes  of  every  conceivable  sort :  for 
the  election  of  Senators  by  the  people ;  for 
the  veto  of  items  in  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill ;  the  prohibition  of  polygamy ; 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  women ;  the 
ratification  of  treaties  by  the  House  as 
well  as  by  the  Senate ;  the  insertion  of 
the  name  of  God  in  the  Constitution ;  the 
removal  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  address  of  Congress ;  for  a 
thousand  other  changes  to  suit  the  pass- 
ing notions  of  the  hour.  Yet  of  the  1,742 
proposed,  but  twenty  ever  passed  to  the 
States,  and  five  of  them  were  rejected. 

Recalling  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  and  its  serious  consequences  to 
the  young  Republic,  Washington  warned 
his  coimtrymen  to  beware  of  all  alliances 
in  future.  **  The  great  rule  of  conduct 
for  us,"  said  he,  "  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  politi- 
cal connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we 
have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here 
let  us  stop.  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary 
interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  en- 
gaged in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes 
of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  .  .  .  Our  detached  and  distant 
situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  .  .  .  Why  forego  the 
advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign 
groimd  ?    Why,  by  interweaving  our  des- 


tiny with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  en- 
tangle our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humor,  or  caprice?  It  is  our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world."  This,  too,  has  been  regarded. 
The  one  experience  with  France  was  quite 
enough.  Since  the  old  French  alliance 
went  down  in  the  stormy  days  of  John 
Adams's  term,  we  have  made  no  other, 
and  the  advice  of  the  first  President,  re- 
stated over  and  over  again  by  his  succes- 
sors, has  become  an  established  principle 
of  the  Republic.  "  Peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,"  said 
Jefferson; "  entangling  alliances  with  none." 
*'  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,"  said 
Monroe,  **  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  of  its  Powers,"  and  the  prin- 
ciple became  part  of  his  famous  Doctrine. 

As  we  read  the  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington,  and  recall  our  National  his- 
tory since  his  day,  we  may  truly  say  that 
all  he  hoped,  all  he  expected,  has  been 
fully  attained.  The  Union  has  not  only 
been  preserved  but  enormously  expanded. 
•Our  form  of  government  has  not  been 
changed.  We  have  paid  our  debts  with 
marvelous  rapidity ;  we  have  dealt  justly 
with  all  nations,  and  have  made  entan- 
gling alliances  with  none. 

But  we  have  done  more  than  this.  The 
advice  of  the  Farewell  Address  is  selfish. 
We  are  to  do  some  things  and  not  to  do 
others  because  such  conduct  will  preserve 
the  Union  and  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
ani  happiness,  prosperity  and  greatness, 
of  our  country  and  ourselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  advice  was  written,  we 
have  made  our  land  a  home  for  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  every  variety  of  race 
and  nation  ;  have  developed  political  prin- 
ciples that  have  greatly  affected  all  forms 
of  government  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  ;  have  benefited  every  civilized  man 
by  our  inventions,  our  discoveries,  our 
mechanical  devices,  and  have  made  the 
whole  world  better  for  our  existence. 


Washington  Abroad  and  at  Hom^ 

[From  Ed-ward  B-verftfs  Address  of  Jnly  j,  fSsS] 

Tht  characttr,  the  counsels,  and  example  of  our  Washington  will  guide  us  through  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  beset  us ;  they  will  guide  our  children  and  our  children's  children  In 
the  paths  of  prosperity  and  peace,  while  America  shall  hold  her  place  In  the  family  of  nations. 


Parson  Weems,  and  His  Life  of  Washington 


By  William  Webster  Ellsworth 


THERE  is  a  little  book  which  is  so 
discredited  in  these  days  that  not 
many  people  have  even  seen  a 
copy ;  yet  our  grandfathers  grew  up  on  it, 
andWeems's"  Life  of  Washington  "was  one 
of  the  half-dozen  classics,  with  the  Bible 
and  "  Pilgrim*s  Progress  "  and  "^sop's 
Fables,"  that  helped  to  mold  the  mind 
of  Lincoln.  The  full  title  of  the  little 
book,  which  is  said  to  have  passed  through 
forty  editions,  is  "  The  Life  of  George 
Washington;  with  Curious  Anecdotes, 
Equally  Honourable  to  Himself  and  Ex- 
emplary to  His  Young  Countrymen.  By 
M.  L.  Weems,  Formerly  Rector  of  Mount- 
Vernon  Parish." 

On  the  title-page  of  the  tenth  edition, 
which,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions, 
"  lies  before  me  as  I  write,"  is  a  para- 
graph of  testimony  from  "  H,  Lee,  Major- 
General  Army  U.  S.,"  stating  that  "  The 
author  has  treated  this  great  subject  iVith 
admirable  success  in  a  new  way.  He  turns 
all  the  actions  of  Washington  to  the  en- 
couragement of  virtue,  by  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  numerous  exemplifications  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  our 
republic  from  his  earliest  life." 

The  author,  Mason  Locke  Weems,  was 
born  in  Virginia  when  George  Washington 
was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  died 
in  South  Carolina  in  1825.  He  was  the 
rector  of  Pohick  Church,  which  Washing- 
ton attended,  seven  miles  from  Mount 
Vernon.  McMaster  in  his  history  tells  of 
the  troubles  of  Weems  in  seeking  to  be 
ordained  in  England,  and  of  Franklin's 
help.  Franklin  wrote  him  a  letter  which 
"  began  with  advice  and  ended  with  a 
story,"  in  which  he  predicted  that  a  hun- 
dred years  later  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  a  man  in  America  should  be 
obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  six  thousand 
miles  to  get  the  permission  of  a  cross  old 
gentleman  at  Canterbury  before  he  could 
preach  to  his  neighbors. 

In  1790  the  cares  of  a  large  family 
obliged  Weems  to  give  up  his  parish  and 
take  to  the  road  as  a  book-agent,  in  which 
occupation  he  must  have  been  a  distinct 
success,  as  he  is  credited  with  disposing 
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of  three  thousand  high-priced  Bibles  in  a 
single  year.  He  traveled  through  the 
South,  selling  books,  preaching,  or  playing 
the  fiddle,  according  to  circumstances. 
He  could  preach  or  play  with  equal  satis- 
faction to  his  hearers,  and  whenever  the 
news  reached  him  that  people  were  assem- 
bling for  a  fair  or  for  a  revival  service, 
hither  would  Weems  hie  himself,  with  his 
saddlebags  full  of  books  and  his  violin 
over  his  back.  His  humor  never  failed 
to  draw. 

Weems*s  first  book  is  said  to  have  been 
"  mildly  commended  "  by  General  Wash- 
ington, who  always  treated  the  dominie 
with  kindness,  entertaining  him  at  Mount 
Vernon  when  his  travels  brought  Weems 
into  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  home. 
His  second  venture  was  the  life  of 
Washington,  and  it  was  followed  by  lives 
of  Franklin,  Marion,  and  Penn,  and  by 
other  volumes,  most  of  them  religious. 

The  life  of  Washington  appeared  first 
as  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-two  pages,  but 
it  soon  grew  into  a  bound  book  of  more 
than  two  hundred.  Of  course  the  most 
famous  story  in  it  is  the  cherry-tree 
incident.  Mr.  Washington,  seeking  to 
inspire  George  with  an  early  love  of  truth, 
told  him  that  he  "  would  gladly  assist  in 
nailing  him  up  in  his  little  coffin  "  rather 
than  to  have  him  grow  up  a  boy  who  is 
given  to  lying.     Here  is  the  original  story : 

"  Pa,  (said  George  very  seriously)  do  I  ever 
teUlies?" 

"  No,  George,  I  thank  God  yo\x  do  not,  my 
son :  and  1  rejoice  in  the  hope  you  never  will. 
At  least,  you  shall  never,  from  me,  have  cause 
to  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  a  thing.  Many 
parents,  indeed,  even  compel  their  chUdren  to 
this  vile  practice,  by  barbarously  beating  them 
for  everv  little  fault ;  hence,  on  the  next  offence, 
the  little  terrified  creature  slips  out  a  lie' 
just  to  escape  the  rod.  But  as  to  yourself, 
George,  you  know  I  have  always  told  you, 
and  now  tell  you  again,  that,  whenever  by  acci- 
dent you  do  anythmg  wrong,  which  must  often 
be  the  case,  as  you  are  but  a  poor  litUe  boy 
yet,  without  experience  or  knowledge^  never 
tell  a  falsehood  to  conceal  it;  \jMXcom^  draz'efy 
up,  my  son,  like  a  little  man,  and  tell  me  of  it; 
and  instead  of  beatinc^  you,  Georg:e,  I  will  but 
the  more  honour  and  love  you  for  it,  my  dear." 

This,  you'll  say,  was  .sowing  good  seed! — 
Yes,  it  was :  and  the  crop,  thank  God,  was,  as 
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I  believe  it  ever  will  be,  where  a  man  acts  the 
true  parent,  that  is,  the  Guardian  Angela  by 
his  child. 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  true  to  be 
doubted ;  for  it  was  communicated  to  me,  by 
the  same  excellent  lady  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  the  last.  [**  An  aged  lady  who  was  a  distant 
relative,  and  when  a  girl  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  the  family."! 

**  When  George,*^  said  she,  **  was  about  six 
years  old,  he  was  made  the  wealthy  master  of 
a  hatchet  /  of  which,  like  most  little  boys,  he 
was  immoderately  fond,  and  was  constantly 

foing  about  chopping  everything  that  came  in 
is  way.  One  day,  m  the  garden,  where  he 
often  amused  himself  hackmg  his  mother^s 
pea-sticks,  he  unluckily  tried  me  edge  of  his 
hatchet  on  the  bodjr  of  a  beautiful  young  Eng- 
lish cherry- treej  which  he  barked  so  terribly, 
that  I  don*t  believe  the  tree  ever  got  the  better 
of  it  The  next  morning  the  ola  gentleman 
finding  out  what  had  befallen  his  tree,  which, 
by  the  by,  was  a  great  favourite,  came  into  the 
house,  and  with  much  warmth  ask«d  for  the 
mischievous  author,  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  five  guineas  for 
his  tree.  Nobody  could  tell  him  anything 
about  it  Presently  George  and  his  hatchet 
made  their  appearance.  George,  said  his 
father,  do  you  know  who  killed  that  beautiful 
little  cherry 'tree  yonder  in  the  garden  f  T  h  is 
was  a  tough  question;  and  George  staggered 
under  it  for  a  moment ;  but  quickly  recovered 
himself:  and  lookine  at  his  father,  with  the 
sweet  face  of  youth  brightened  with  the  inex- 

Eressible  charm  of  all-conquering  truth,  he 
ravely  cried  out  *  /  can't  tell  a  lie.  Pa;  you 
know  I  can't  tell  a  lie.  I  did  cut  it  with  my 
hatchet' — Run  tojny  arms, you  dearest  boy, 
cried  his  father  in  transports,  run  to  my  arms; 
glad  am  I,  George,  that  you  killed  my  tree; 
for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thousandfold 
Such  an  act  of  heroism  in  my  son  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  trees,  though  blossomed 
'with  silver^  and  their  fruits  of  purest  gold. 

It  was  in  this  way,  by  interesting  at  once  both 
his  heart  and  head,  that  Mr.  Washington  con- 
ducted George  with  great  ease  and  pleasure 
along  the  happy  paths  of  virtue. 

The  next  story  in  the  book  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  example  of  Mr.  Weems's 
ability  to  "make  conversation."  Al- 
though the  incidents  of  Washington's 
boyhood  had  occurred  some  sixty  years 
before,  our  author  was  never  at  a  loss  to 
give  the  exact  words. 

Having  tested  the  truthfulness  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Washington  was  now  anxious  "  to 
startle  George  into  a  lively  sense  of  his 
Maker,"  and  so  he  "  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing very  curious  but  impressive  expedient :" 

One  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  pre- 
pared a  litde  bed  of  finely  pulverized  earth, 
on  which  he  wrote  George's  name  at  full,  in 
large  letters— then  strewing  in  plenty  of  cab- 
bage seed,  he  covered  them  up,  and  smoothed 


all  over  nicely  with  the  roller. — This  bed  he 

Eurposelv  prepared  close  along  side  of  a  goose- 
erry  walk,  which  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
well  hung  with  ripe  fruit,  he  knew  would  be 
honoured  with  George's  visits  pretty  regularly 
every  day.  Not  many  mornings  had  passed 
away  before  in  came  George,  with  eyes  wild 
rolling,  and  his  little  cheeks  ready  to  burst 
with  great  news. 

**  O  Pa  !  come  here !  come  here !" 

"What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's  the 
matter?" 

**  O  COME  here,  I  tell  you.  Pa,  come  here ! 
and  I'll  shew  you  such  a  sight  as  you  never 
saw  in  all  your  life  time." 

The  old  gentleman  suspecting  what  George 
would  be  at,  gave  him  his  hand,  which  he 
seized  with  great  eagerness,  and  tug^ng  him 
along  through  the  garden,  led  him  pomt  blank 
to  the  bed  whereon  was  inscribed,  m  large  let- 
ters, and  in  all  the  freshness  of  newly  sprung 
plants,  the  full  name  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"There,  Pa!"  said  George,  quite  in  an 
ecstacy  of  astonishment,  "did  you  ever  see 
such  a  sight  in  all  your  life  timer" 

"  Why  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair,  sure 
enough,  George !" 

"  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there,  who  did 
make  it  there  ?" 

"It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose,  my 
son." 

"  By  chance.  Pa !    O  no !  no !  it  never  did 

frow  there  by  chance.  Pa ;  indeed  that  it  never 
id!" 

" High  !  why  not,  my  son?" 

"Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  any  body's 
name  in  plant  bed  before  ?" 

"Well,  but  George,  such  a  thing  might 
happen,  though  you  never  saw  it  before." 
^  "YES,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little 
plants  grow  up  so  as  to  make  one  single  letter 
of  my  name  before.  Now,  how  could  they 
grow  up  so  as  to  make  all  the  letters  of  my 
name!  and  then  standing  one  after  another, 
to  spell  my  name  so  exactly  / — and  all  so  neat 
and  even  too,  at  top  and  bottom ! !  O  Pa,  you 
must  not  say  chance  did  all  this.  Indeed 
somebody  did  it;  and  I  dare  say  now,  P2i,you 
did  it  just  to  scare  me,  because  I  am  your  httle 
bov." 

HIS  father  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well  George, 
you  have  guessed  right — I  indeed  did  it;  but 
not  to  scare  you,  my  son ;  but  to  learn  you  a 

feat  thing  which  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
want,  my  son,  to  introduce  you  to  your  true 
Father." 

"  High,  Pa,  an't  you  my  true  father,  that  has 
loved  me,  ana  been  so  good  to  me  always?" 

"Yes,  George,  I  am  your  father,  as  the 
world  calls  it ;  and  I  love  you  very  dearly  too. 
But  yet  with  all  my  love  for  ycJu,  6eorge,  I  am 
but  a  poor  good-for-nothing  sort  of  a  father  in 
comparison  of  one  you  have." 

"Aye!  I  know,  well  enough  whom  you 
mean.  Pa.  You  mean  God  Almighty,  don't 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  mean  him  indeed,  /fe  is 
your  true  Father,  George." 

"  But,  Pa,  where  is  God  Almighty?  I  did 
never  see  him  yet." 
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"True,  my  son ;  but  though  you  never  saw 
him,  yet  he  is  always  with  you.  You  did  not 
see  me  when  ten  days  ago  I  made  this  little 

giant  bed,  where  you  see  your  name  in  such 
eautiful  green  letters;  but  though  you  did 
not  see  me  here,  yet  you  know  I  was  here !  !" 
"  Yes,  Pa,  that  I  do — I  know  you  was  here." 

"  Thus  pleasantly,"  our  biographer  tells 
us,  "  on  wings  of  down,  passed  away  the 
few  short  years  of  little  George's  and  his 
father's  earthly  acquaintance." 

He  grew  up,  and  in  time  met  his  fate 
in  Mrs.  Martha  Custis. 

Her  wealth  was  equal,  at  least,  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars !  But  her  beauty  was  a 
sum  far  larger  stUl.  It  was  not  the  shallow 
boast  of  a  fine  skin,  which  time  so  quickly 
tarnishes,  nor  of  those  short-lived  roses,  which 
sometimes  wither  almost  as  soon  as  blown. 
But  it  sprung  from  the  heart— from  the  di- 
vine ana  benevolent  affections^  which  spon- 
taneously gave  to  her  eyes^  her  looks^  her  voice 
and  her  manners^  sucn  angel  charms,  that  I 
could  never  look  on  her,  without  exclaiming 
with  the  poet,  O ! 

And  then  Weems  exclaims  with  the  poet. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  a  dream 
which  **  the  Mother  of  Washington  "  is 
said  to  have  had,  and  Weems's  interpre- 
tation thereof : 

When  a  man  begins  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  his  relatives,  (the  Father,  sometimes^ 
but,  always  that  tenderer  parent,  the  Mother) 
are  sure  to  recollect  certain  mighty  odd  dreams  ^ 
which  they  had  of  him  when  he  was  a  child. 
What  rare  dreams,  for  example,  had  the 
mothers  of  "Macedonia's  madman,  and  the 
Swede,"  while  pregnant  with  those  butchers 
of  the  human  race!  Mrs.  Washington  also 
had  her  dream,  which  an  excellent  old  Lady  of 
Fredericksburg  assured  me  she  had  often  heard 
her  relate  with  great  satisfaction ;  and,  for  the 
last  time,  but  a  few  weeks  before  her  death. 

"  I  dreamt,"  said  the  Mother  of  Washing- 
ton, "  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  piazza  of  a  large 
new  house,  into  which  we  had  but  lately 
moved.  Georee,  at  that  time  about  five  years 
old,  was  in  the  garden  with  his  corn-stalk 
plough,  busily  running  little  furrows  in  the 
sand,  in  imitation  of  Negro  Dick,  a  fine  black 
boy,  with  whose  ploughing  George  was  so 
taken,  that  it  was  sometimes  a  hard  matter  to 
^et  him  to  his  dinner.  And  so  as  I  was  sitting 
m  the  piazza  at  my  work,  I  suddenly  heard  in 
my  dream  a  kind  of  roaring  noise  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  house.  On  running  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  beheld  a  dreadful  sheet 
of  fire  bursting  from  the  roof.  The  sight 
struck  me  with  a  horror  which  took  away  my 
strength,  and  threw  me,  almost  senseless,  to 
the  ground.  My  husband  and  the  servants, 
as  I  saw  in  my  aream,  soon  came  up ;  but,  like 
myself,  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight,  that  they 
could  make  no  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  In  this  most  distressing  state,  the 
image  of  my  little  s()n  came,  I  thought,  to  my 
mind  more  dear,  and  tender  than  ever,  and 


turning  towards  the  garden  where  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  little  corn-stalk  plough,  I 
screamed  out  twice  with  all  mv  might,  George! 
George! — In  a  moment  as  I  tnou^t,  he  threw 
down  his  mimic  plough,  and  ran  to  me  saying. 
High  !  Ma!  what  makes  you  call  so  angry! 
ant  I  a  good  boy — donU  I  always  run  to  you 
soon  as  I  hear  you  calif  1  could  make  no 
reply,  but  just  threw  up  my  arms  towards  the 
flame.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  house  aD 
on  fire :  but  instead  of  bursting  out  a  crying, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  child,  he 
instantly  brightened  up  and  seemed  ready  to 
fly  to  extinguish  it.  But  first  looking^  at  me 
with  great  tenderness,  he  said,  OK  Ma  I  dont 
be  afraid:  God  Almighty  will  help  usy  and 
we  shall  soon  put  it  out. — His  looks  and  words 
revived  our  spirits  in  so  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  we  all  instantly  set  about  to  assist  him. 
A  ladder  was  presently  brought,  on  which  as 
I  saw  in  my  dream,  he  ran  up  with  the  nimble- 
ness  of  a  squirrel ;  and  the  servants  supi^ed 
him  with  water,  which  he  threw  on  the  fire 
from  an  American  gourd.  But  that  growii^ 
weaker,  the  flame  appeared  to  gain  ground, 
breaking  forth  and  roaring  most  dreadfully, 
which  so  frightened  the  servants,  that  many  of 
them,  like  persons  in  despair,  began  to  leave 
him.  But  he,  still  undaunted,  continued  to  ply 
it  with  water,  animating  the  servants  at  the 
same  time,  both  by  his  words  and  actions. 
For  a  lone  time  the  contest  appeared  very 
doubtful :  but  at  length  a  venerable  old  man, 
with  a  tall  cap  and  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  like  a 
lightning  rocf,  reached  out  to  him  a  curious 
little  trough,  like  a  wooden  shoe  !  On  receiving 
this,  he  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  Our  joy  on  the  occasion 
was  unbounded.  But  he,  on  the  contrary, 
showing  no  more  of  transport  now  than  of 
terror  before,  looked  rather  sad  at  sight  of  the 
gjeat  harm  that  had  been  done.  Then  I  saw 
m  my  dream  that  after  some  time  spent  as  in 
deep  thought,  he  called  out  with  much  \oy, 
"  JVell,  Ma  !  now  if  you  and  the  family  ivill 
but  consent^  we  can  make  a  far  better  rocf 
than  this  ever  was  ;  a  roof  of  such  a  quality ^ 
that  if  well  kept  together^  it  will  last  for  ever ; 
but  if  you  take  it  ai)art,  you  will  make  the 
house  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  it  was 
before." 

This  though  certainly  a  very  curious  dream, 
needs  no  Daniel  to  interpret  it ;  especially  if 
we  take  Mrs.  Washington's  new  house^  for  die 
young  Colony  Government — the  fire  on  its 
east  side,  for  North's  civil  war — the  gourd 
which  Washington  first  employed,  for  the 
American  3  an(r6  months  inlistments — the  old 
man  with  his  cap  and  iron  rod,  for  Doctor 
Franklin — the  shoe-like  vessel  which  he 
reached  to  Washington,  for  the  Sabot  or 
wooden-shoed  nation,  the  French,  whom 
Franklin  courted  a  long  time  for  America— 
and  the  new  roof  proposed  by  Washington, 
for  a  staunch  honest  Republic — that  ''^  equal 
go^'ernment^''  which,  by  yarding  alike  the 
welfare  of  all,  ought  by  all  to  be  so  heartily 
beloved  as  to  endure  for  ever. 

Mr.  Weems's  aptness  in  depicting  con- 
versation is  not  confined  to  scenes  on  the 
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American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was 
equally  clever  at  knowing  just  what  was 
said  in  the  councils  of  the  British.  He 
thus  describes  the  scene  at  "a  grand 
caucus  of  lords  "  when  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  reached  England  : 

Presently  up  rose  Lord  George  Germaine, 
and  with  all  Moloc  in  his  looks,  hurled  the 
curses  of  Amalek  against  the  Americans. 
**  Vengeance !   gentlemen!"    he   cried,   "ven- 

feance !  your  insulted  island — your  wounded 
onor — ^your  murdered  countrymen — all  cry 
havoc /  and  bid  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Gods! 
can  we  sit  debating  here,  when  rank  rebellion 
lords  it  over  our  colonies,  and  the  toneues  of 
rebel  curs  are  red  in  the  blood  of  our  bravest 
soldiers  slain.  No  I  let  our  swift-avenging 
armies  fly  across  the  ocean^  and  lighting  like  a 
tornado  on  the  rebel  contment.  from  end  to 
end,  with  fire  and  sword  sweep  both  town  and 
country  before  them." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Weems's  picture  of 
the  reception  by  the  English  king  of  the 
news  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war — at  which  time  "  even  the 
red-nosed  porters  where  they  met,  bend- 
ing under  their  burdens,  would  stop,  full- 
but  in  the  streets,  to  talk  of  England's 
WRONGS  ;  and,  as  they  talked,  their  fiery 
snouts  were  seen  to  grow  more  fiery  still, 
and  more  deformed." 

The  news  was  brought  to  Bri taints  king 
just  as  he  had  dispatched  his  pudding;  and 
sat,  right  royally  amusing  himself  with  a  slice 
of  Gloucester  and  a  nip  of  ale.  From  the  lips 
of  the  king  down  fell  the  luckless  cheese, 
alas !  not  grac'd  to  comfort  the  stomach  of  the 
Lord's  anointed;  while  crowned  widi  snowy 
foam,  his  nut-brown  ale  stood  untasted  by  his 
plate.  Suddenly  as  he  heard  the  news,  the 
monarch  darkened  in  his  place — and  answer- 
ing darkness  shrouded  all  his  court. 

In  silence  he  rolled  his  eyes  of  fire  on  the 
floor,  and  twirled  his  terrible  thumbs  I  his 
pages  shrunk  from  his  presence ;  for  who 
could  stand  before  the  king  of  thundering 
ships,  when  wrath,  in  gleams  of  lightning, 
shot  from  his  ^^dark  reaeyes^^f  Starting  at 
length,  as  from  a  trance,  he  swallowed  his  ale, 
then  clenching  his  fist,  he  gave  the  table  a 
tremendous  knock,  and  cursed  the  wooden- 
shoed  nation  by  his  God !  Swift  as  he  cursed, 
the  dogs  of  war  bounded  from  their  kennels, 
keen  for  the  chase,  and  snuffing  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  on  every  gale,  they  raised  a  howl 
of  death  which  reached  these  peaceful  shores. 

Weems  not  only  could  make  a  monarch 
roll  his  eyes  of  fire  on  the  floor,  but  he 
was  a  dabster  at  dialect.  His  Scotchmen 
began  their  remarks  with  a  most  approved 
'^  hoot  awa,  mon/'  and  he  was  especially 
happy  in  his  rendering  of  the  broken 
Ei^lisb  of  the  Hessians.    To  make  them 


fight  the  better,  these  foreign  mercenaries; 
Weems  says,  were  informed  that  the 
Americans  "  were  not  Christians  and  gen- 
tiemen,  but  mere  savages,  a  race  of  Canni- 
bals, who  would  not  only  tomahawk  a 
poor  Hessian  and  haul  off  his  hide  for  a 
drum*s  head,  but  would  just  as  lieve  bar- 
becue and  eat  him  as  they  would  a  pig. 

*  Vat/  Vatr  cried  the  Waldeckers,  with 
eyes  staring  wild  and  big  as  billiard  balls, 

*  Vat  I  eat  Hessian  man  up  like  vun  kockl 
Oh  mine  Got  and  Vader  !  vat  peoples  ever 
bin  heard  of  eat  Christian  man  before  I 
Vy  !  shure  des  Mericans  much  be  de  deble  P  " 

Weems's  life  of  General  M^arion  was 
founded  on  material  furnished  by  Marion's 
friend  and  lieutenant.  General  Peter  Horry, 
and  it  was  printed  as  their  joint  produc- 
tion. But  when  it  appeared,  Horry  was 
filled  with  righteous  wrath  to  find  that 
Weems  had  woven  Horry's  sober  facts 
into  a  military  romance.  When  Weems 
heard  of  Horry's  displeasure,  he  wrote 
him  in  astonishment :  "  What,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  can  be  displeased  with  a 
book  which  places  both  yourself  and  your 
beloved  Marion  in  so  conspicuous  and 
exalted  a  light?  A  book  that  contains 
every  fact  that  you  yourself  gave  me — a 
book  that  everywhere  meets  with  un- 
bounded applause — of  which,  I  have 
orders  for  90  copies  in  one  single  county 
in  Georgia  ?" 

Weems's  "God's  Revenge  Against 
Gambling  "  contains  tales  of  the  miserable 
lives  and  untimely  deaths  of  various  per- 
sons who  "  sacrificed  their  health,  wealth 
and  honour  at  gaming  tables,"  among  them 
the  sister  of  General  Braddock,  "who, 
from  Gambling,  hung  herself,"  several 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who,  from  Gam- 
bling, shot  and  drowned  themselves,  and 
"  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  who, 
for  Gambling,  was  brought  to  the  Guillo- 
tine " — a  cause  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  historians. 
Weems  describes  the  unhappy  Queen,  tir- 
ing of  such  baubles  as  the  ball,  the  play, 
and  the  opera,  turning  to  the  gaming-table, 
and,  with  his  delicate  imagery,  says,  ^*  As 
great  whales  must  needs  have  their  great 
tubs,  the  queen,  of  France  and  sister  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  turned  gambler, 
could  not  otherwise  than  play  deeply.  The 
sums  won  and  lost  at  her  tables  were 
enormous." 

The  end  came  at  last    ''  Hurled  from 
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a  throne  to  a  prison,  and  thence  dragged 
to  the  guillotine,  her  unpitied  head  was 
struck  off,  amidst  the  exultations  of  an 
injured  nation.  And  her  dead  body,  thrown, 
naked,  into  a  ditch,  and  covered  with 
quicklime,  was  presently  dissolved  into 
a  loathsome  jelly."  This  author  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 

"  The  Drunkard's  Looking-Glass  "  is  a 
tract  which  Weems  used  to  sell  in  taverns, 
where  his  power  of  mimicking  a  drunkard 
would  quickly  draw  an  audience.  Cer- 
tainly a  perusal  of  this  little  volume  should 
have  saved  any  man  who  was  not  beyond 
being  touched  by  a  record  of  awful  exam- 
ples. There  is  the  story  of  a  drunkard 
who  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to 
kill  somebody  while  sporting  with  his 
friends  in  "  Jug  Tavern."  A  poor  little 
peddler,  sitting  in  the  comer,  caught  his 
eye.  He  snatched  up  a  rifle,  brained  the 
peddler  with  its  butt,  and,  rushing  out 
into  the  dark  night,  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  ! 

But   Weems   could   be  cheerful  when 


cheerfulness  was  demanded.  He  coukl 
fiddle  as  weli  as  preach.  "  Hymen's 
Recruiting-Sergeant;  or  the  New  Matri- 
monial Tat-too  for  Old  Bachelors  "  is  a 
plea  for  marriage,  the  desirability  of  which 
is  feelingly  set  forth  in  the  following 
anecdote : 

The  French  Hanibal,  Bonaparte  (who  is  a 
married  man),  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force 
fell  in  with  tne  Austrians.  Just  as  they  were 
advancing  to  action,  Bonaparte  seeing  two 
poor  little  children  in  the  fields,  crying  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  dreadful  faces,  commanded 
the  troops  to  halt  till,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
corporal,  he  had  removed  them  out  of  danger. 
The  eyes  of  the  Frenchmen  sparkled  on  their 
gallant  chief.  They  raised  the  song  of  war — 
fthe  MarseUles  hymn) — the  song  of  heroes 
fighting  for  their  hoary  sires,  their  weepinf 
wives  and  helpless  babes.  The  Austrians  f^ 
before  them,  as  the  fields  of  ripe  com  fail  be- 
fore the  flames  that  are  driven  on  by  the 
storms  of. Heaven. 

The  most  hardened  bachelor  could 
scarcely  resist  such  an  appeal — unless  it 
occurred  to  him  to  look  upon  the  incident 
from  the  Austrian  standpoint. 


A   History  of  Prayer' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up 
holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting.— 1  Timothy  li.,  8. 

SABATIER,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Religion,"  says  :  "  Perhaps  a  history 
of  prayer  would  be  the  best  history 
of  the  religious  development  of  mankind. 
The  history  would  seem  to  commence  in 
the  crudest  cry  for  help,  and  to  complete 
itself  in  perfect  prayer,  which,  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  is  simply  submission  to  and 
confidence  in  the  Father's  will."  It  is 
this  sentence  in  Sabatier's  "  Philosophy 
of  Religion  "  which  has  suggested  to  me 
the  topic  of  this  sermon.  Of  course  I 
shall  not  attempt,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  discourse,  to  trace  the  history  of 
prayer  from  its  crudest  beginning  to  its 
final  consummation ;  but  I  shall  ask  you 
to  consider  with  me  certain  prayers  in  the 
Bible,  as  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  race,  as  illustrating  the  various  phases 
of  religious  life,  as  illustrating  the  various 
types  of  prayer. 

>  A  sermon  preached  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Sunday  morning,  January  29, 1899.  Stenographi- 
nlly  reported  by  Henry  Winans,  and  revised  oy  the 


We  begin  in  the  patriarchal  epoch  of 
the  world.  As  yet  the  Jewish  nation  has 
no  existence.  There  is  no  temple  ;  there 
is  no  public  place  of  prayer ;  there  is  not 
even  so  much  as  a  tribe ;  there  are  only 
homes.  In  this  home  the  father  is  king^, 
commander-in-chief,  priest,  prophet  The 
household  consists  of  the  father,  the  wives 
(for  there  was  generally  more  than  one), 
the  children  and  the  grandchildren,  who 
sometimes  are  numerous,  and  the  slaves 
and  retainers.  The  household  moves  from 
place  to  place.  Its  wealth  is  in  fiocks. 
It  lives  upon  the  pasture-land.  Wherever 
the  household  goes,  it  builds  a  rude  altar 
of  stone,  and  there  the  family  are  gathered 
together  for  worship.  Such  a  patriarch 
has  two  sons — Jacob  and  Esau — twins — 
but  Esau,  the  first-bom  of  the  twins,  the 
eldest  son,  after  the  custom  as  it  then 
existed,  as^under  the  law  it  exists  to-day 
in  Russia,  takes  his  father's  place.  By 
right  of  his  birth,  he  has,  when  the  father 
dies,  the  privilege  of  being  commander-in- 
chief,  king,  priest,  and  prophet  Of  these 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  younger 
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brother  desires  this  privilege,  makes  a  sort 
of  bargain  with  his  rash  brother  to  get  the 
birthright,  then  cheats  his  dying  father  in 
order  to  win  the  blessing  from  the  father ; 
and  £sau  says,  I  will  bide  my  time ;  I 
love  my  father  too  well  to  sadden  his  last 
days  with  bloodshed ;  but  when  my  father 
dies,  my  brother  shall  accomit  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  me  ;  and  the  mother 
hears,  and  counsels  Jacob,  and  Jacob  flees 
away.  He  has  sought  to  have  the  birth- 
right, but  is  now  banished  by  his  own 
misdeed  from  his  own  home.  He  lies 
down  at  night  and  sleeps,  and  as  he  sleeps 
he  sees  a  ladder,  the  lower  round  upon 
the  ground,  the  upper  round  lost  in  the 
heavens,  the  angels  ascending  and  descend- 
ing ;  and  when  he  awakes  he  says,  Surely 
this  is  sacred^  ground ;  God  was  in  this 
place.  One  would  have  thought  that 
even  Jacob  would  have  been  solemnized 
and  uplifted  and  made  repentant ;  but  no, 
his  only  thought  of  religion  is  this.  What 
can  I  get  out  of  it  ?  his  only  thought  of 
God  is  this,  How  can  I  make  him  my 
ally  ?  That  is  all.  And  his  prayer,  the 
prayer  of  the  self-seeker,  is  a  bargain  with 
the  Almighty : 

And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God 
will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my 
father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord 
be  my  God :  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set 
for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God*s  house :  and  of  all 
that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the 
tenth  unto  thee. 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  then, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  men  and  wo- 
men in  Christian  communities  and  Chris- 
tian churches  who  think  that  prayer  is 
only  a  shrewd  bargain.  Their  question 
is  not,  How  can  I  serve  God  ?  but.  How 
can  I  get  God  to  serve  me  ?  Their  ques- 
tion is  not,  How  can  i  do  God's  will  in 
the  world  ?  but,  How  can  I  get  God  to 
help  me  accomplish  my  will  in  the  world  ? 
and  they  do  not  often,  perhaps,  make  so 
generous  a  bargain  as  Jacob ;  they  do  not 
often,  perhaps,  give  a  tenth  of  their  income. 

And  yet  God  answers  such  prayers.  He 
answered  Jacob's.  He  was  with  him.  He  did 
bless  him ;  he  gave  him  raiment  and  food, 
and  he  brought  him  in  peace  to  his  father's 
house.  But  that  was  not  all ;  life  did  not  end 
there.  In  his  old  age  Jacob  stood  before 
Pharaoh.  His  favorite  and  loved  wife 
was  dead.    Of  two  sons  be  had   been 


bereft,  though  one  he  had  found  again, 
and  then  the  other.  His  other  sons  had 
been  strangers  to  him  and  cruel  to  their 
brother.  Famine  had  robbed  him  of  much 
of  his  property.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  all  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
past ;  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
And  then  he  narrates  his  autobiography : 
"  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days 
of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have 
not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age. And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went 
out  from  before  Pharaoh."  He  had  gotten 
more  than  raiment,  more  than  food,  more 
than  protection ;  he  had  gotten  more  than 
he  prayed  for  in  that  strange  night  when 
he  saw  the  angels  running  up  and  down 
the  ladder ;  he  had  gotten  such  depth  and 
strength  and  largeness  of  character  that 
when  he  in  his  old  age  stood  before  the 
great  monarch,  it  was  he  who  pronounced 
the  blessing,  and  the  king  who  received 
it  Ah,  my  friends,  when  you  ask  God 
for  things,  and  God  does  not  give  them, 
wait,  wait ;  perhaps  the  very  denial,  per- 
haps the  very  deprivation,  if  you  could 
only  understand  him,  means  character. 
And  when  for  wealth  he  gives  you  poverty, 
and  for  joy  sorrow,  when  he  takes  away 
the  wife  and  companion  of  your  pilgrim- 
age, when  he  brings  trouble  and  grief 
into  your  household,  perhaps  he  is  giving 
you  better  than  you  knew  how  to  ask  or 
even  think.     He  did  to  Jacob. 

Seven  hundred  years  pass  away,  and 
we  come  to  the  prayer  of  the  churchman. 
Years  of  exile  in  Egypt,  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness,  of  hounding  and  harassing 
by  enemies,  had  brought  the  various  tribes 
together  and  merged  them  into  one  com- 
pact nation.  These  people  no  longer  wor- 
ship at  the  stones  piled  here  and  there ; 
they  no  longer  worship  alone,  with  their 
retainers  and  their  children  about  them. 
The  tents  in  which  for  a  while  they  wor- 
shiped, as  the  tents  in  which  for  a  while 
they  lived,  have  been  broken  down,  and 
the  rich  king,  Solomon,  has  built  a  great 
temple  to  Jehovah,  with  its  porch  and  its 
priests'  house  and  its  holy  of  holies ;  and, 
finally,  when  all  is  done,  when  this  house 
which  men  and  women  have  reared  by 
their  toil  and  by  their  innumerable  gifts  is 
finished,  the  platform  is  erected  and  the 
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great  chorus  of  music  goes  up  to  God, 

and  then  Solomon  goes  in  and  offers  his 

prayer.    Of  course  I  can  read  only  a  little 

of  it: 

But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house 
that  I  have  builded  ?  Yet  have  thou  respect 
unto  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his  sup- 
plication, O  Lord  my  God,  to  hearken  unto 
the  cry  and  to  the  prayer  which  thy  servant 
prayetn  before  thee  to-day:  that  thine  eyes 
may  be  open  toward  this  house  night  and  day, 
even  toward  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said, 
My  name  shall  be  there:  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  unto  the  prayer  which  thy  servant 
shall  make  toward  this  place.  And  hearken 
thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant,  and  of 
thy  people  Israel,  when  they  shall  prav  toward 
this  place :  and  hear  thou  in  heaven  tny  dwell- 
ing place :  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive. 

The  churchman  identifies  worship  with 
a  place.  He  has  built  a  house,  and  he 
asks  that  when  people  gather  in  this  house, 
or,  if  they  stay  away  from  it  and  turn 
their  thoughts  toward  this  house,  God 
will  hear  their  prayer. 

That  was  a  thousand  years  before  Christ 
Now  it  is  eighteen  hundred  years  since 
Christ.  And  through  all  those  twenty- 
eight  centuries  men  and  women  have 
been  gathering  in  temple  and  lifting  up 
their  hearts  and  their  hands  to  God.  They 
have  been  coming,  as  you  have  come  here 
this  morning,  to  sing  praise,  to  confess 
sin,  to  ask  for  help.  They  have  done 
it  in  all  varied  forms  and  methods.  Not 
one  house  has  been  sufficient  to  hold  all ; 
not  many  houses  have  been  sufficient  to 
hold  them;  sometimes  with  the  splendid 
ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  Epis- 
copal cathedra],  sometimes  with  silent,  up- 
lifting hearts  from  a  Quaker  meeting-house, 
sometimes  with  the  simple  form  of  a  Con- 
gregational or  Presbyterian  service,  some- 
times singly,  they  have  come  into  the  house 
where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  How  happens 
it  that  not  thousands  or  ten  of  thousands, 
not  for  one  year  or  a  score  of  years,  not 
in  one  locality  or  one  city  or  one  State  or 
one  nation  or  after  one  form,  but  count- 
less millions,  through  twenty-eight  centu- 
ries, in  all  varied  forms  of  worship,  in  all 
different  utterance  of  expression,  calling 
God  by  different  names,  having  a  different 
conception  of  him,  some  intertwined  with 
many  errors,  still  have  come  and  still  do 
come  ?  Is  it  possible  that  men  come  year 
after  year  and  century  after  century,  in 


crowds  and  Hocks — come  to  drink  at  a 
mirage  where  there  is  no  water?  Is  it 
possible  that  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  in 
great  crowds  such  as  no  man  can  number 
them,  through  twenty-eight  centuries,  come 
and  feed  upon  the  ashes  of  Sodom,  that 
are  but  ashes  to  their  taste  ?  What  does 
it  mean  but  this:  that  these  men  and 
women  have  found  God  here,  have  foimd 
a  reality  in  prayer,  have  found  courage  in 
worship  ?  Oh,  there  are  some  of  you  in 
this  house  to-day  who  know  itl  You  have 
met  here  not  merely  a  preacher  of  the  truth, 
you  have  met  here  not  merely  a  teacher, 
you  have  met  here  not  only  one  another 
in  pleasant  fellowship  after  the  service — 
sometimes  you  have  wished  to  go  out 
before  the  sermon  began,  because  you 
felt  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence that  any  words  would  break  the 
sacredness;  sometimes  you  have  wished 
to  go  out  without  so  much  as  shaking 
hands  with  any  friend  or  saying  aught  to 
anybody,  because  the  sense  of  the  divine 
presence  was  so  strong  in  you  that  you 
feared  the  charm  would  be  broken.  This 
house,  plain  as  it  is,  without  swinging 
incense,  without  splendid  service,  without 
cathedral  decoration,  is  rich  in  silent 
memories  and  sacred  witness  to  a  divine 
presence.  In  all  that  the  churchman 
says  he  is  right  There  is  a  God  who 
dwells  in  his  temple,  and  the  men  who 
think  there  is  no  meaning  in  praise  and 
penitence  and  prayer  must  set  aside  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  imcounted  mill- 
ions, running  through  twenty  centuries  of 
time,  spoken  in  all  languages,  dialects, 
forms  of  utterance.  God  is  in  his  holy 
temple.  If  that  be  not  true,  human  wit- 
ness is  all  false  and  nothing  that  man  tes- 
tifies to  out  of  a  great  heart  can  be  trusted. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  temple  that 
God  is  witnessed ;  from  the  temple  God's 
witness  comes.  Three  centuries  pass,  and 
the  young  boy,  just  out  of  his  teens,  goes 
into  the  temple,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  dismantled  and  more  than  once  pol- 
luted by  idols.  As  he  sits  or  stands  there, 
the  glory  of  the  temple  fades  and  another 
and  greater  glory  fills  its  place.  He  sees 
the  Almighty  sitting  on  a  great  white 
throne ;  he  sees  the  cherubim  before  Him, 
veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and 
ciying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  C^  Al- 
mighty 1  He  hears  a  summons,  and  he 
hesitates.    I,  he  criesi  am  of  undean  lips; 
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there  is  nothing  in  me  to  give  a  message 
to  this  generation.  Some  men  go  out, 
and  from  a  congr^^tion  gather  their  mes- 
sage and  give  it  back  to  them ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  this  great  people  from  whom 
I  can  gather  anything ;  they  are  a  corrupt, 
dull,  heavy  people.     And  then  he  says : 

One  of  the  seraphim  flew  unto  me,  having 
a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar :  and  he  laid 
it  upon  my  mouth,  and  said,  Lo,  this  hath 
toucned  thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away,  and  thy  sin  purged.  Also  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said  I,  Here 
am  I ;  send  me. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  the  prophet's  conse- 
cration. It  is  the  prayer  of  the  man  who, 
having  gotten  something  out  of  the  temple, 
desires  to  carry  to  others  that  which  he 
has  received.  It  is  the  prayer  of  one  who, 
having  received  the  vision  of  God  into  his 
own  soul,  desires  to  give  that  vision  to 
other  souls  ;  who,  having  fed  on  the  bread 
of  life,  desires  to  give  the  bread  to  others 
that  are  hungry;  who,  having  quenched 
his  thirst  at  the  fountain,  desires  to  lead 
others  to  the  living  fountain,  or  at  least 
to  carry  to  their  lips  some  of  its  water. 

Prayer  is  not  always  asking  for  things — 
that  we  have  seen ;  prayer  is  not  always 
worshiping — it  is  sometimes  listening.  It 
is  talking  to  God,  it  is  talking  with  God. 
And  this  young  man,  just  emerging  from 
his  teens,  and  coming  into  the  temple,  was 
not  so  busy  in  asking  something  for  him- 
self, was  not  so  busy  in  expressing  his 
own  experiences  for  himself,  but  that  he 
could  listen  to  hear  what  the  Lord  had  to 
say  to  him.  Prayer  is  listening  as  well 
as  talking.  In  strange  ways  comes  this 
message  of  God  to  us ;  and  it  never  comes, 
I  think,  until  one  is  reverent  and  humble ; 
for  reverence  and  humility  are  the  two 
ears  with  which  we  hear  the  voice  of  God. 
So  Moses  sees  the  burning  bush,  wonders 
at  it,  starts  with  curious  quest  to  inves- 
tigate it,  and  is  checked.  "  Take  off  the 
shoes  from  thy  feet,  this  is  holy  ground  ;" 
and  not  until  he  realizes  that  this  is  holy 
ground,  and  takes  off  the  shoes  from  his 
feet,  does  he  enter  into  communion  with 
Jehovah,  and  get  the  message  which  he 
is  very  reluctant  to  accept.  Sometimes 
through  strange  influences  it  comes  to  us. 
To  Christ,  you  will  remember,  God's  mes- 
sage came  through  the  devil.  He  went 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  study  the  prob- 


lem of  his  life,  and  temptation  after  temp- 
tation was  presented  to  him.  He  would 
undertake  to  make  stones  into  bread — he 
can  be  the  world's  civilizer.  No,  that 
was  not  enough.  He  would  fling  himself 
from  the  crest  of  the  city,  and  have  all 
the  people  admire  him.  No,  not  admira- 
tion, but  love,  he  wanted.  He  would 
compromise  with  the  world,  bow  down  to 
it,  pay  it  some  little  allegiance.  And  then 
he  saw  it  was  the  devil  who  was  talking 
to  him,  and  he  said.  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan,  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only,  will  I  serve.  Through  temptation 
God's  voice  sometimes  comes  to  us, 
through  the  very  reaction  against  a  prop- 
osition which  has  been  suggested  to  us ; 
but  sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes  in 
another,  sometimes  by  an  event,  some- 
times in  silence,  sometimes  by  an  evil 
suggestion,  sometimes  directly,  the  voice 
of  God  comes.  And,  at  all  events,  how- 
ever it  may  come,  to  pray  is  to  listen. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  have  had 
many  messages  from  this  church,  whose 
hearts  are  nobler,  whose  hopes  are  higher, 
whose  love  is  richer,  whose  life  is  better 
equipped ;  there  are  some  of  you  who 
have  seen,  not  merely  the  church  or  the 
choir  or  the  preacher  here,  but  sometimes, 
forgetting  them,  have  seen  the  vision  of 
God  himself  and  the  seraphim  surround- 
ing him.  Is  that  all  ?  Is  that  enough  ? 
No.  If  you  have  but  the  two  ears,  humility 
and  reverence,  you  will  hear  this  message 
of  the  Lord,  "  Whom  shall  I  send  ?"  and 
you  will  answer  with  eagerness,  "Here 
am  I ;  send  me ;"  and  God  shall  find  for 
your  hands,  or  for  your  lips,  or  for  your 
life,  some  service  to  render  for  him. 
That  also  is  prayer. 

One  hundred  years  pass  away,  and 
Israel  is  carried  away  from  its  holy  land. 
Its  temple  is  razed,  its  city  is  destroyed, 
it  is  carried  off  into  captivity  to  Babylon, 
and  there  it  is  without  a  church  and  with- 
out a  priesthood  and  without  any  of  the 
institutions  of  religion  ;  and  the  pious  and 
devout  Jew  knows  not  what  to  make  of 
life.  And  out  of  this  exile  are  many 
prayers  wrung  from  saddened  hearts. 
One  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-third  Psalms,  which  we 
read  together  this  morning.  I  read  a 
few  verses  from  it  again : 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.    My 
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soul  thirsteth  for  God.  for  the  living  God: 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ? 
My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night, 
while  they  continually  say  unto  me,  Where  is 
thy  God  ?  When  I  remember  these  things,  I 
pour  out  my  soul  in  me :  for  I  had  gone  with 
the  multitude,  I  went  with  them  to  the  house 
of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with 
a  multitude  that  kept  holyday.  Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted in  me?  nope  thou  in  God:  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance. 

Prayer  is  not  always  peacefully  talking 
to  God,  it  is  not  always  quietly  listening 
to  God ;  it  is  sometimes  hard  wrestling, 
not  with  Go^,  but  with  ourselves.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  sometimes  to  wrestle  in 
prayer,  never  with  God,  as  though  he 
were  holding  grudgingly  back  his  gifts, 
but  with  ourselves,  that  we  may  find  our 
way  to  him.  So  this  intense  saint  of 
olden  time  struggled  with  his  fears,  his 
doubts,  his  disbeliefs.  Removed  from 
Jerusalem,  removed  from  the  institutions 
of  religion,  removed  from  all  that  Hnked 
his  life  to  God's,  it  seems  to  him  as 
though  his  religious  life  is  gone,  its  founda- 
tions gone,  and  he  struggles  with  his  fear 
and  with  his  dread  and  with  his  despair — 
and  the  struggle  itself  is  prayer.  You 
remember  the  story  of  the  other  prayer  of 
Jacob,  how  he  wrestles  all  night  long  with 
the  angel.  We  think  of  the  angel  as  some 
one  standing  apart  from  him  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  the  angel  in  Jacob  that  is  wrestling 
with  the  bargaining  spirit  in  Jacob ;  and 
when  at  last  the  angel  wins,  and  the  bar- 
gaining Jacob  is  lame  in  the  thigh  and 
can  wrestle  no  longer,  then  he  conquers, 
when  he  surrenders.  There  would  have 
been  no  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  if  there 
had  not  been  a  seventh.  Prayer  is  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  to  break  away  from 
despair  into  hope,  from  selfishness  into 
love,  from  sensuality  into  virtue. 

So,  if  sometimes  you  cannot  find  God, 
if  sometimes  it  is  to  you  as  a  devoted 
Christian  once  said  to  me  it  was  with  him, 
**  My  prayers  go  no  higher  than  the  ceiling," 
if  sometimes  you  listen  and  get  no  answer, 
if  sometimes  you  also  are  in  exile  and  cry 
out,  O  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ?  and  your  soul  follows  hard 
after  him,  and  the  night  is  dark  and  you 
cannot  see,  remember  that  following  after 
him  when  you  do  not  see  him,  desiring 


him  when  you  do  not  £nd  him,  long- 
ing for  him  though  he  does  not  reveal 
himself — that  also  is  prayer;  and  the 
very  struggle  toward  the  unknown  God  is 
itself  the  way  in  which  God  reveals  him- 
self to  the  blinded  soul. 

We  have  seen  prayer,  beginning  with 
self-seeking,  rising  into  churchmanship 
and  centering  on  a  building,  broadening 
out  into  the  conception  that  the  influence 
of  that  temple  is  to  be  carried  elsewhere 
and  everywhere,  issuing  in  a  struggle  with 
the  soul  that  is  exiled  from  the  temple  and 
from  the  institutions  of  religion,  on  which 
it  has  too  much  depended.  And  so  we 
come  to  the  last  prayer  of  which  I  shall 
speak  this  morning,  the  pastor's  prayer 
for  his  people.  Paul  has  been  at  Ephesus. 
He  has  lived  and  preached  and  wrought 
there  for  two  years.  He  has  made  ene- 
mies there ;  he  has  battled,  as  he  expresses 
it,  with  wild  beasts  there,  and  he  has  been 
surrounded  by  dear  friends  there,  and  he 
has  seen  blessed  results  of  his  labors 
there ;  and  when  he  goes  away  he  sends 
them  back  a  letter,  and  tells  them  he  is 
praying  for  them.  And  for  what  does  he 
ask  ?  For  a  new  and  better  preacher  ? 
for  another  minister  ?  for  a  greater  church 
prosperity  ?     For  none  of  these  things. 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father,  of  whom  the  whole  familv  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named,  that  he  would  grant  you, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  by  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  bv  faith ;  that  ve,  being  rooted  and 
ground ea  in  love,  may  be  able  to  apprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  ana  length 
and  depth  and  height,  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeOi  knowledge,  that  ye  may 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  ofGod. 

No  asking  here  for  things ;  no  center- 
ing here  of  life  on  a  church  or  a  room ; 
no  carrying  here  of  ministry  even  from  an 
altar  and  a  temple ;  no  bitter  struggle  for 
a  God  unknown  because  one  is  in  a  for- 
eign land ;  but  the  living  Christ  in  the 
living  heart  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in 
your  hearts  by  faith,  that  ye  may  know 
the  illimitable  boimds  of  boundless  love, 
that  ye  may  know  the  love  of  God  that 
fills  all  the  universe  with  his  mercy  and 
his  love,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fullness  of  God  " — ^diis  is  the  prayer  of  the 
absent  pastor  for  the  church  he  has  loved. 
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should  the   College  Train   for  Motherhood? 

By  Helen  H.  Backus 


THE  frequent  asking  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  elaborate  discussions 
to  which  it  g^ves  rise,  may  be 
counted  a  concession  to  the  intellectual 
rights  of  woman.  That  intricate  web  of 
sophistry  and  sentimentality  which  preju- 
dice wove  throughout  the  ages,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Sex  in  Education  " 
added  the  finish,  has  been  torn  and  dis- 
colored by  the  practical  exp)eriences  of  the 
past  quarter-century.  Now  and  then  a 
conservative  theologian  or  an  old-fashioned 
nerve-specialist  tries  vainly  to  patch  it  up. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  mothers  and  fathers, 
students  and  scientists,  neglect  it  entirely, 
to  observe  with  respectful  though  some- 
what anxious  attention  the  evolution  of  a 
"  new  womanhood."  The  daughters  of 
this  generation  are  encouraged  to  work  out 
their  own  mental  salvation,  little  influenced 
by  the  fears  of  the  past,  hardly  conscious  of 
the  trammels  of  the  present.  It  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  call  mental  ambition  a  domi- 
nating force  among  intelligent  modem 
women.  The  club,  the  lecture  course,  the 
private  training-class  now  flourishing 
among  women  of  leisure,  are  byways  and 
short-cuts  through  which  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  older  sisters  and  maiden 
aunts,  seek  to  follow  the  young  student 
into  that  land  of  intellectual  promise  which 
a  few  adventurous  spirits  entered  thirty 
,  years  ago,  amid  many  forebodings  of  evil. 
The  critic  does  not  ask  now,  as  then,  "Can 
a  woman  remain  womanly  in  spite  of 
systematic  mental  training?"  True,  the 
affirmative  has  never  been  conceded  loud- 
ly, nor  in  chorus ;  it  has  been  implied  by 
the  marked  change  in  the  popular  attitude 
towards  women's  colleges  and  their  pro- 
moters. College  women  can  well  afford 
generosity  towards  this  tacit  assent,  in  a 
time  when  the  college  graduate  is  so  much 
in  request  for  practical  work  of  various 
kinds.  Moreover,  the  college  curriculum 
of  the  present  day  has  attractions  un- 
dreamed of  by  Margaret  Brent  and  Mary 
Somerville.  Economics  and  sociology,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  organic  chemistry, 
experimental  psychology  and  biology — 
these  new  sciences  have  brought  educa- 
tion into  close  touch  with  life,  and  have 


revealed  every-day  life  as  a  laboratory 
for  analytical  research. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  a 
popular  demand  that  woman's  education 
should  enrich  the  home  which  resigns 
much  while  its  daughters  fill  the  college 
halls.  That  educated  women  do  not  cease 
to  cherish  its  interests  has  been  proved, 
not  only  by  statistics,  but  through  many 
specially  gifted  women  who  have  inter- 
rupted the  full  tide  of  professional  suc- 
cess to  merge  their  interests  in  family  life. 
That  the  home  and  the  family  flourish 
under  the  systematic  sway  of  an  educated 
home-maker  is  attested  by  hundreds  of 
happy  instances.  But  we  have  by  no 
means  done  with  a  new  phase  of  discus- 
sion, which  began  in  good  faith  in  certain 
select  journals  and  magazines  some  ten 
years  since.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  mental  training  for  women  should 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  given  to 
men,  while  remaining  equivalent  thereto ; 
should  not  secure  discipline  through  food- 
chemistry  rather  than  pure  mathematics, 
mental  outlook  through  physiology  and 
pediatrics  instead  of  political  science. 
"  College  training  has  not  prevented 
women  from  becoming  sympathetic  wives, 
careful  mothers,  graceful  social  leaders, 
consecrated  Christian  workers,"  said  the 
questioners  (somewhat  grudgingly,  it  must 
be  owned),  '*  but  are  not  these  happy  ac- 
cidents, survivals  of  the  fittest  ?  Can  we 
not  secure  better  returns  from  college 
training  if  the  needs  of  the  family,  the 
ideals  of  wifehood,  be  kept  steadily  in  the 
view  of  our  daughters — the  home  be  made 
the  criterion  for  all  mental  effort  exer- 
cised without  the  home  ?" 

It  is  hard  to  meet  this  issue  without 
referring  to  the  anomaly  of  man's  college 
education,  long  left  to  evolve  itself  without 
hint  of  preparation  for  fatherhood  or  family 
leadership,  with  but  meager  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  free  citizenship.  Edu- 
cation for  both  ^exes  was  too  long  re- 
garded as  acquirement  rather  than  access 
of  vital  energy,  an  end  instead  of  a  means. 
The  correction  of  such  errors  has  gone 
on  rapidly  during  the  recent  years,  when 
educational  opportunity  has  been  open  to 
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women.  No  doubt  it  has  been  hastened, 
for  men  as  for  women,  by  the  utilitarian- 
ism which  resulted  from  woman's  previous 
narrowness,  her  limited  outlook  upon  life. 
The  first  women  collegians  probably 
sought  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge, for  the  vindication  of  their  intel- 
lectual integrity.  That  aim  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  more  practical  incentives.  It 
became  evident  that  four  years  of  liberal 
study  were  too  brief  and  fragmentary  to 
make  a  sage,  too  abstract  to  win  social 
pre-eminence.  At  present  the  hundreds 
of  earnest  young  women,  insisting  on  the 
best  that  secondary  school  and  college 
can  give  them,  pressing  forward  into  one 
after  another  of  the  professions,  knocking 
at  the  iron-bound  gates  of  Old  World 
universities,  realize  fully  that  they  have 
lacked  time  to  satisfy  themselves  or  their 
critics  with  final  solutions  of  social  prob- 
lems. The  oldest  of  our  women's  colleges 
has  a  "  Granddaughters'  Society  "  upon  its 
roster.  The  mothers  of  its  members,  grad- 
uates of  tlie  years  from  1868  to  1874,  are 
leaders  in  various  lines  of  social,  philan- 
thropic, and  educational  activity,  loyal 
and  influential  daughters  of  Alma  Mater. 
They  show  no  such  anxiety  to  modify 
their  daughters'  courses  of  study  as  was 
Once  manifested  by  their  own  anxious 
mothers.  To  these  mothers  of  to-day  the 
modem  college  curriculum,  shaped  by  edu- 
cational experts  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
worked  along  broad  general  lines,  seems  to 
offer  reasonable  guidance  for  practical  life. 
They  are,  however,  thoughtfully  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  improvement  along 
those  lines.  The  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate Alumnae,  which  numbers  among  its 
two  thousand  members  hundreds  of  moth- 
ers as  well  as  many  college  instructors  and 
professional  workers,  has  from  time  to 
time  deliberated  upon  most  practical  ques- 
tions of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  child  nur- 
ture, and  school  diet,  together  with  large 
topics  of  modem  education.  Recently  its 
local  branches  have  discussed  propositions 
which  were  ably  summed  up  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  last  October.  Under  the 
caption  "  The  Ideal  College  for  Women 
from  1910  to  1950,"  the  following  con- 
densed outline  was  presented : 

This  course  presupposes  a  suitable  and 
adequate  preparation  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  not  only  in  disciplinary 
studies,  but  in  the  elements  of  science,  at 


present  too  often  left  to  the  college.  It  also 
assumes  that  what  is  now  indicated  bv  manual 
training  add  domestic  science  will  be  given 
in  those  schools  before  the  girl  is  seventeen. 
The  aim  of  the  ideal  American  colle^  will  be 
to  fit  the  individual  for  the  conditions  of 
American  life  as  the  twentieth  century  finds 
it,  and  not  for  the  historic  past — to  fit  for 
public  service"  as  well  as  for  private  life. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  college  course 
should  furnish  mentally  nutritive  ideas^  as 
obtained  from  literature,  history,  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
whatever  furnishes  food  for  the  brain  growth. 
Simultaneously  with  acquirement  must  come 
the  expression  of  ideas  in  language,  in  art, 
and  in  music.  The  third  year  should  secure 
the  assimilation  of  ideas  in  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  the  universe  and 
to  society.  Philosophy^  psychology,  ethics, 
sanitary,  social^  and  political  science,  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  and  social  progress — these, 
properly  correlated,  will  increase  the  resources 
of  the  individual  and  give  an  interest  in  life 
apart  from  personality.  Whatever  will  best 
develop  character,  jud^ent,  and  give  firm 
mental  balance  should  be  impressed  into  ser- 
vice. 

During  these  years  the  students  will  have 
had  their  own  social,  literanr,  and  athletic 
societies,  for  practice  in  self-command,  in 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  for  recrea- 
tion— in  short,  tor  experience  in  community 
life,  with  common  interests  and  suppression 
of  personal  whims.  In  this  lies  a  great  gain. 
The  fourth  year  finds  the  young  woman,  at 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  ready  to  look  forward 
to  the  life  that  lies  before  ner.  ...  Its  work 
should  tend  to  develop  the  control  of  the 
student  over  herself  and  her  environment, 
should  show  her  how  to  work  independently, 
so  that  when  the  supports  of  college  life  are 
withdrawn  she  may  not  collapse  into  a  help- 
less unit  with  no  affinities.  The  svnthetic 
element  should  now  prevail  more  tnan  the 
analytical.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  coUege 
shoiud  train  a  student  to  acquire  ideas  or  even 
to  express  them ;  the  relation  of  those  ideas 
to  life  in  all  its  phases,  to  the  influence  which 
it  is  the  duty  ot  the  individual  to  exert  upon 
society,  is  a  legitimate  part  of  college  training. 
.  .  .  Here  only  may  come  the  fullest  electives, 
and  here  only  pedagogical  training.  No  pro- 
fessional work  should  be  allowed  in  the  first 
three  years.  If  they  have  been  broad  enough, 
then  narrowing  the  field  of  vision  will  not  now 
be  fatal,  as  it  would  have  been  earlier. 

This  forecast,  prepared  by  women  whose 
efficiency  commands  resp)ect  alike  among 
home-makers  and  educational  experts, 
would  seem  to  approve  the  past  course  of 
college  women  in  striving  for  a  gradual, 
sincere  elevation  of  social  sentiment,  an 
expression  of  high  ideals  through  the 
kindergarten  and  manual-training  school, 
the  woman's  gymnasium,  the  college  set- 
tlement, the  school  of  domestic  science, 
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even  the  rehabilitation  of  old-fashioned 
charitable  institutions.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Woman,  whose  promoters  numbered  the 
ablest  radicals  of  both  sexes  upon  two 
continents.  The  topics  discussed — all  in 
broad,  rather  vague  terms — concerned 
ideals  of  home  life  on  the  one  hand,  and 
free  intellectual  opportunity  for  women  on 
the  other,  the  papers  alternating  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  At  the  first  Mothers' 
Congress,  held  in  Washington  in  1897, 
the  President  of  a  great  university,  of  a 
teachers'  college,  and  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  an  ethnologist, 
an  experimental  psychologist,  a  trainer  of 
kindergartners,  city  missionaries,  sociolo- 
gists, musicians,  were  among  the  expound- 
ers of  motherhood,  normal  and  abnormal, 
actual  and  ideal.  The  laboratory  and  the 
slum,  the  class-room  and  the  club,  the 
whole  realm  of  art  and  letters,  were  shown 
to  have  definite,  vital  relation  to  the  moth- 
er's kingdom.  A  similar  congress,  held  a 
few  months  later,  expressly  widened  its 
scope  to  include  fathers  with  mothers ;  and 
the  conferences  of  1898  have  differed  from 
the  preceding  only  in  the  clearer  defini- 
tion  of  methods  urged  upon  public  accept- 
ance. Not  a  voice  raised  itself  to  protest 
against  the  breadth  of  this  inclusion,  to 
revert  to  those  old-time  themes  of  infant 
feeding  and  infant  clothing  which  were  so 
long  counted  the  province  of  the  mother. 
Is  not  this  broader  outlook  of  the  public 
mind,  which  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
educated  mother  have  forcibly  promoted, 
a  sound  answer  to  our  doubts  about  the 
trend  of  the  woman's  college  curriculum  ? 
From  dealing  directly  with  the  special 
physiological  function  of  maternity  it  must 
be  withheld  by  the  same  necessities  which 
consign  other  specialties  to  the  technical 
school.  The  intimate  detail  of  mother- 
hood is  not  to  be  cheapened  or  generalized 
through  adaptation  to  a  popular  audience. 
The  Freshman  course  in  hygiene,  which 
makes  the  college  girl  attentive  to  the 
plumbing  in  her  home  and  her  town,  the 
Junior's  visits  to  public  charities,  the 
Senior's  studies  in  embryology  and  ethics, 
have  all  an  obvious  bearing  on  woman's 
home  life.  But  the  mind  which  is  disci- 
plined by  close  mathematical  reasoning, 
observant  of  scientific  details,  made  ana- 
Ijrtical  through  literature  and  history,  can 


best  apply  such  special  training  as  may  be 
required  for  special  duties.  When  all  is 
said,  the  most  essential  attributes  of  a 
noble  motherhood  are  found  to  be  the 
womanly  self-respect  and  clear,  generous 
insight  which  recognize  parenthood  and 
family  life  as  only  parts — albeit  controlling 
parts — of  the  great  world-life.  Through 
these  attributes  alone  can  grow  the  self- 
control  and  foresight  which  should  make 
the  child's  first  plastic  decade  the  due 
preparation  for  full  maturity,  the  intellect- 
ual alertness  which  makes  the  nursery 
and  the  kindergarten  the  fit  vestibule  to 
the  House  of  Life.  Are  not  logic  and 
ethics  and  poetry,  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences, all  needful  to  secure  this  end  ?  We 
of  this  modern  day  have  no  right  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  complexities  of  every-day 
life,  to  the  ever-widening  circles  of  per- 
sonal influence.  The  simple  domestic 
creed  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  rear- 
ing brave  and  healthy  sons  to  fight  for  the 
commonwealth,  in  the  day  when  one  well- 
educated  Roman  or  Greek  could  literally 
compass  the  world's  whole  treasury  of 
knowledge — this  is  not  for  us.  The  vir- 
tuous woman  of  Solomon's  immortal  por- 
trait could  order  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold and  guide  the  weaving  of  her 
maidens  in  the  comfortable  sense  of  ac- 
complishing her  whole  duty.  Not  so  we 
who  must  reconcile  home  life  with  the 
infinite  p)erplexities  of  life  without  the 
home,  must  contend  with  all  sorts  of 
morbid  new  conditions  in  the  industrial 
world.  We  must  take  account  of  the 
sympathetic  relations  which  the  world's 
tribes  have  been  developing  throughout 
thousands  of  years,  must  assist  to  fuse  the 
interests  of  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  Afri- 
cans in  the  teeming  life  of  our  great  Re- 
public, must  fit  together  the  educational 
principles  of  Darwin,  Faraday,  and  Edison, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

For  our  immense  tasks  there  is  no 
other  resource  than  clear-eyed  co-opera- 
tion, the  broad  study  of  ideals,  of  the 
basic  principles  of  family  living  and  good 
citizenship.  And  our  responsibilities  are 
the  greater,  the  more  insistent,  because  it 
is  only  since  women  in  large  masses  have 
been  taught  to  think  impersonally  and  to 
reason  back  from  the  special  case  to  the 
general  law  that  there  has  existed  the 
possibility  of  a  true  science  of  home  lif  e« 
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[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  February  10. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  ^x>ks  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplenoented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL 

Among  the  newspaper  letters  published 
during  and  immediately  after  the  recent 
war  with  Spain,  few  have  been  more  in- 
teresting than  those  furnished  to  the  New 
York  **  Evening  Post "  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Robinson.  These  letters  have  now  been 
gathered  into  a  book  called  The  Porto 
Pico  of  To-day.  Mr.  Robinson  accom- 
panied one  of  the  first  detachments  of 
the  army  of  invasion  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
was  on  the  island  until  some  time  after 
the*American  flag  was  raised  over  the  city 
of  San  Juan.  His  letters  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  details  of  the  military 
campaigns  as  with  providing  for  the  reader 
a  picturesque  series  of  impressions  of  the 
people.  He  deals  very  fully,  and  always 
in  an  entertaining  vein  of  writing,  with 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  island, 
the  good  qualities  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  their  lack  of  stamina  and  energy; 
and  throughout  he  illustrates  his  remarks 
with  anecdotes  and  interesting  bits  of  life. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  gives  a  distinct 
picture  of  the  island  and  forecasts  its  pos- 
sibilities. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

A  History  of  Greece^  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Botsford^  Instructor  in  the  History  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  Harvard  University, 
is  intended  primarily  for  school  use.  It 
may,  however,  be  cordially  commended  as 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  brief  history  for 
all  libraries.  In  all  matters  of  outward 
form— in  text-page,  marginal  notes,  illus- 
tration, maps,  and  in  every  point  of  typog- 
raphy— the  book  is  distinctly  superior  to 
its  class,  and,  indeed,  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  school-books.  In  the 
literary  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  in 
everything  relating  to  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  perspective,  the  work  is  capitally 
well  done.  The  author  has  found  the 
true  medium  between  excess  of  detail  and 
a  mere  popular  narrative,  with  the  result 
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of  making  the  work  readable  throughout. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Though  the  French  occupied  Algiers 
by  conquest  in  1830,  the  colony  is  not  yet 
profitable,  and  how  to  improve  existing 
conditions  is  a  present-day  question.  As 
a  contribution  to  its  solution,  M.  Gaston 
Boissier,  author  of  "The  Country  of 
Horace  and  Virgil,"  has  written  Roman 
Africa :  Archaological  Walks  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis^  whose  interest  for  the  general 
reader  of  history  warrants  its  reproduc- 
tion in  an  authorized  flnglish  version, 
with  notes,  by  Arabella  Ward.  M.  Bois- 
sier's  view,  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Romans  in  making  northern  Africa 
one  of  their  most  opulent  provinces  is  in- 
structive to  his  countrymen  who  would  do 
likewise,  is  the  motif  of  his  interesting 
sketch  of  the  whole  Roman  period,  which 
he  introduces  by  an  account  of  the  native 
population  and  Rome's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Carthage.  M.  Boissier's  remark 
that  it  was  the  rhetoricians  coming  after 
the  legfionaries  that  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  Africans  seems  to  be  in  the 
line  taken  by  Lord  Kitchener  in  founding^ 
the  College  of  Khartoum.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

The  effort  to  discover  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion is  year  by  year  becoming  better 
directed  and  nearer  the  final  fact  Au- 
thority has  become  discredited,  notwith- 
standing the  testimony  of  the  philosopher 
of  Konigsberg.  Mere  dialectics  as  such 
must  be  found  impotent  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  religious  and  moral  sanction.  Dr. 
R^c^jac,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Bases  of  the 
Mystic  Knowledge  (translated  by  Sarah 
Carr  Upton),  has  attempted  to  penetrate 
down  to  the  ultimate  foundation  of  religion, 
reason,  and  aesthetic.  This  he  finds  to  be 
freedom.  On  the  way  to  his  goal  Dr. 
R^c^jac  examines  empiricism,  positivism, 
criticism,  in  their  relation  to  the  mystic 
fact  This  is  not  a  work  of  theosophy  nor 
of  any  eccentric  occultism.  It  is  a  some- 
what subtle  psychological  investigation  into 
the  validity  of  religion  and  the  distinction 
between  real  and  relative  knowledge.  Its 
terminology  is  not  simple,  and  it  is  not  a 
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"book  for  babes,  but  strong  meat  for  strong 
men — the  only  gospel  for  an  age  of  doubt 
"We  recommend  Dr.  R^c^jac's  book  to  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  Others  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  those  looking  in  it  for  mysti- 
cism, vulgarly  so  called,  will  be  disap- 
XX>inted. 

A  diligent  examination  and  a  reason- 
able test  have  brought  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Wallace  N.  Stearns's  Manual  of 
Patrology  will  prove  useful  to  the  average 
student  of  pre-Reformation  Christian  liter- 
ature. The  bibliography  is  not  ample,  but 
perhaps  all  that  any  but  the  sp>ecial  student 
will  require,  and  the  "special  student" 
does  not  lean  upon  manuals.  The  chrono- 
logical table  arranged  by  centuries  and 
decades  will  prove  a  useful  contrivance. 
Another  table  showing  the  schools  and 
lines  of  development  of  Christian  theology 
would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  Let  us  hope  for  another  edition 
with  corrections  and  additions. 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
edited  by  Professor  Kautzsch,  of  Halle, 
with  the  co-operation  of  nine  other 
scholars,  the  second  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1896,  contained  some  valuable 
'*  Supplements,"  the  separate  publication 
of  which  has  been  widely  demanded.  This 
has  now  appeared  under  the  title  An  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament^  with  Chronological  Tables 
for  the  History  of  the  Israelites y  and  other 
Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  by  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Halle  (translated 
by  John  Taylor,  Litt.D.).  In  this  form 
the  "  Supplements  "  have  been  enriched 
by  some  additional  matter,  and  have  re- 
ceived various  corrections.  The  result  is 
a  valuable  handbook  for  the  critical  stu- 
dent, which  can  also  be  heartily  com- 
mended to  the  general  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  conclusions  at  present  reached 
by  Biblical  criticism  in  the  employ  of  be- 
lievers in  divine  revelation.  That  much 
still  remains  open  to  further  inquiry  is 
true.  It  is  equally  true  that  far  more  has 
been  conclusively  settled,  despite  certain 
attempts  to  dispute  it  by  futile  exegetical 
shifts.  Professor  Kautzsch  in  his  conclud- 
ing remarks  aims  a  few  words  at  the  "  dis- 
ingenuous "  course,  pursued  here  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  of  some  who  spread 
abroad  among  unlearned  Christians  the 
notion  that  the  main  result  of  the  higher 


criticism  is  to  set  up  opinions  to-day 
which  are  overturned  to-morrow.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  noteworthy  book  is  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  just  issued  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
entitled  The  Four  Gospels:  A  New  Trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  Text  Direct^  with 
Reference  to  the  Vulgate  and  the  Ancient 
Syricu  Version^  by  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Aloysius  Spencer,  O.  P. ;  Preface  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  Latin 
Vulgate  being  the  authorized  text  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  a  new  departure  to 
put  forth  a  version  professedly  based  on 
a  "  consensus  of  well-known  editors,  such 
as  Tischendorf ,  Westcott  and  Hort,  Lach- 
mann,  and  the  translators  of  the  *  Revised 
Version.'"  This  departure,  however,  is 
held  in  check  where  it  becomes  serious  ; 
e,  g.j  Mark  xvi.,  9-20,  is  retained,  with  no 
note  that  it  is  omitted  by  the  two  oldest 
MSS.  and  some  others.  Likewise  John 
vii.,  59 — viii.,  11,  is  retained,  with  a  note 
that  "  some  MSS."  omit  it ;  the  fact  being 
that  most  ancient  authorities  omit  it.  In 
many  minor  and  indifferent  points  the 
reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  transferred  from, 
the  text  to  the  margin.  A  significant 
case  of  conservatism  is  in  the  rendering 
"  supersubstantial  [for  daily]  bread  "  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  with  a  note  that  some 
of  the  Fathers  understand  by  it  the '  Holy 
Eucharist  The  translator's  work  is  well 
done,  modernizing  the  style  of  the  Re- 
vised Version,  and  occasionally  improving 
the  translation,  as  in  the  substitution  of 
"  add  one  span  to  the  measure  of  his  life  " 
for  "  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  "  (Mat- 
thew vi.,  28).  The  general  arrangement 
is  by  paragraphs,  and  these  are  furnished 
with  appropriate  titles  and  marginal  refer- 
ences. A  great  convenience  is  added  by 
citing  on  the  inner  margins  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  Evangelists.  Altogether 
the  book  is  highly  commendable.  We  wish 
there  were  some  prospect  of  the  Church 
undertaking  a  similar  work  for  her  chil- 
dren in  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Spain, 
etc.  (William  H.  Young  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

EDUCATIONAL 

If,  as  some  competent  observers  affirm, 
our  present  educational  problems  are 
more  serious  in  our  secondary  schools 
than  elsewhere,  a  study  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Germany  is  of  special  impor- 
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tance.  With  the  German  university  sys- 
tem we  are  much  better  acquainted  than 
with  the  secondary  education  on  which  it 
is  based.  Of  this  very  little  has  been 
written  in  English.  The  more  welcome  is 
a  full  account  of  it  by  a  most  competent 
hand — German  Higher  Schools :  The  His- 
tory ^  Organization^  and  Method  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Germany^  by  James  E.  Rus- 
sell, Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor Russell  was  appointed  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  their  European  Commissioner, 
and  afterwards  was  made  Special  Agent 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Study  of  German  Schools.  The 
present  volume  is  virtually  his  report  of 
the  results  of  nearly  five  years'  continuous 
study  of  the  subject,  two  years  of  which 
were  spent  visiting,  mainly,  the  Prussian 
schools.  The  benefit  of  such  a  study  is, 
as  Professor  Russell  says,  in  observing 
how  means  are  adapted  to  ends  in  the 
realization  of  ideals.  In  such  observa- 
tion he.  freely  criticises  as  well  as  reports 
what  he  sees,  but  undertakes  no  moraliz- 
ing for  home  consumption.  Some  of  his 
findings  will  be  quite  striking  to  those 
who  have  been  often  pointed  to  Ger- 
many as  the  land  of  system  and  thorough- 
ness. Secondary  education  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  chaotic  condition,  mathematics 
discredited,  history  unsatisfactorily  taught, 
geography  the  best  taught  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  Yet  so  nicely  is  the  German 
system  adjusted  to  German  needs  that 
we  shall  do  well  to  strive  for  an  equally 
apt  adjustment  of  our  own  system  to  our 
own  National  requirements.  Professor 
Russell  has  pursued  his  subject  into  all 
its  details ;  the  book  abounds  in  matters 
of  interest  to  all  professional  teachers. 
The  work  is  certain  to  remain,  at  least  for 
years,  the  standard  reference-book  and 
authority  upon  his  subject.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  has  collected 
under  the  title  of  The  Higher  Education 
four  essays  that  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines  during  the  past  decade  upon 
"  The  Development  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity," "The  Place  of  the  Fitting- 
School  in  American  Education,"  "  Educa- 
tion, New  and  Old,"  and  "  A  Modem 
Liberal  Education."  Some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  therein  bavQ  ^eady  been  foU 


lowed  by  some  reforms  and  improvements. 
But  while  crude  notions  still  abound  and 
important  questions  are  still  under  discus- 
tion,  the  reappearance  of  Professor  Ladd's 
judicious  essays  in  permanent  form  is 
timely  and  helpful.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

A  work  of  permanent  value  and  of  solid 
interest,  not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the 
general  reader  also,  is  the  Short  History 
of  Astronomy^  by  Arthur  Berry,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
University  College,  London.  Its  treat- 
ment of  such  now  obsolete  theories  as 
have  contributed  to  astronomical  progress 
gives  a  valuable  object-lesson  in  scientific 
method.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of 
leading  astronomers,  no  longer  among  the 
living,  add  an  element  of  personal  interest. 
It  is  well  for  the  modern  reader  to  realize 
how  greatly  he  is  indebted  for  his  mag- 
nificent science  to  its  early  pioneers — for 
instance,  to  Hipparchus,  in  the.  second 
century  B.C.,  "  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing men  of  antiquity."  (The  University 
Series,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

ECONOMICS 

The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation^ 
by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  which 
we  welcomed  as  "  the  most  scholarly 
economic  work  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
America,"  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 
by  its  author,  and  is  now  published  for 
the  Columbia  University  Press  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  book,  it  may 
be  recalled,  consists  of  two  parts  :  first,  a 
marvelously  erudite  but  lucid  historical 
review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject; 
and,  second,  the  author's  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  subject  itself  in  all  its 
phases.  The  defects  of  the  work  arise 
from  the  author's  passionate  interest  in 
the  literature  of  the  past,  above  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present,  and  his  preference 
for  a  multiplicity  of  accurate  details  above 
a  relatively  few  illuminating  generalizations. 
The  author,  for  example,  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  old  English  authors  who  favored 
the  single  tax  on  land,  and  another  to  the 
French  Physiocrats,  who  held  the  same 
general  attitude,  but  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  name  of  Henry  C^eorge ;  and  he 
refers  to  the  general  property  tax  as  some- 
thing superannuated  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  personalty,  without 
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recognizing  that  what  is  practically  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  on  p)ersonalty  has  been 
revived  by  the  income  tax  and  the  taxes 
on  net  (as  against  g^oss)  earnings,  which 
latter  the  author  commends.  These  limi- 
tations, however,  are  those  of  an  author 
of  almost  unlimited  scholarship  and  of 
singularly  sound  economic  judgment 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Criticism  of  Professor  H.  W.  Parker,  of 
Yale  University,  directed  especially  at  the 
Kpiscopal   Hymnal,  and   incidentally   at 
tlic  hymns  and  tunes  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  this   country — a  criticism  upon 
which  comment  was  made  in  The  Outlook 
for    February   4 — lends   to   the   recently 
published  Hymnal^  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  North  America  a  particu- 
lar interest ;  for  this  Hymnal  contains  a 
very  large   number    of  German   chorals 
and  melodies,  the  absence  of  which  from 
the  Episcopal  Hymnal  Professor  Parker 
deplored  in  such  vigorous  language.     In 
addition  to  many  of  the  best  English  and 
American  hymn  times,  the  Hymnal  con- 
tains a  hundred  German  chorals.     Some 
of  these  have  already  been  made  familiar 
to  American  churches  in  the  Plymouth 
Hjrmnal   and  other  recent  and   modem 
collections ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water.     For 
this  reason  those  who   are  interested  in 
the    development    of    church    music    in 
America  will   add   the   volume   to   their 
libraries  with  satisfaction.     The  volume 
is  well  arranged   and  well  printed,   and 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  hymns,  the 
epistles,  gospels,  and   various   forms   of 
prayer  for  Sundays  and  special  occasions. 
(Eden  Publishing  House,  St  Louis,  Mo.) 
Crime  and  its  detection  have  unques- 
tionably a  fascination  for  a  large  class  of 
readers.     In  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime 
the  author,  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  under- 
takes to  give  "  a  general  survey  of  wrong- 
doing and  its  pursuit " — certainly  a  very 
extensive  field  of  investigation.     In  the 
two  volumes  which  comprise  this  work  he 
not  only  gives  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  systems  of  police  and  de- 
tectives in  several  of  the  large  European 
countries,  and  more  particularly  in  Paris 
and  London,  but  he  narrates  the  stories 
of  a  very  large   number  of  mysterious 
crimes,  and  explains  the  method  of  their 


detection.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

To  the  long  list  of  classic  works  which 
have  been  published  in  the  dainty  and 
beautiful  format  for  small  volumes  with 
which  the  firm  name  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 
(London)  is  associated,  have  been  added 
Keats's  Endymion^  Byron's  Childe  Harold^ 
Browning's  Paracelsus^  and  the  rendering 
into  English  by  Romesh  Dutt  of  the  Indian 
epic  Mahabharata.  Also  printed  by  the 
same  English  firm,  and  in  somewhat  simi- 
lar form,  is  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  by 
Thomas  Kyd,  who  is  called  by  the  editor 
of  this  edition  of  the  play.  Professor 
Schick,  of  Munich,  "  Shakespeare's  fifth 
sateUite."  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  volume  called  Book  Auctions  in 
England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
John  Lawler,  app)eals  to  the  bibliophile 
rather  than  to  the  general  reader.  To 
the  former  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  series  called  "The  Book-Lover's 
Library."  It  gives  many  little-known  facts 
about  English  book  sales,  begfinning  with 
the  earliest  known,  which  took  place  in 
London  in  1676.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  New  York.) 

Books  Received 

For  the  "week  ending  February  // 

AMERICAN   BOOK  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicero.    Edited  by  William  R.  Harper 

and  Frank  A.  Gallup.    $1  JO. 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Cicero.    Edited 

by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.    50  cts. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Bullen,  Frank  T.    The  Cruise  of  the  Cachabt.    $1.50. 
Wilkinson,  F.    The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.    40  cts. 
(The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.) 

CONTINENTAL* PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Lala,  Ramon  Reyes.  The  Philippine  Islands.  Illus- 
trated.   $2.50. 
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A  Labor  Church 

The  first  "  Labor  Church,"  we  believe, 
was  started  in  Manchester,  England,  by 
Mr.  John  Trevor,  and  for  a  while  attracted 
much  attention.  Mr.  Trevor  is  a  man 
of  many  gifts  and  large  experience.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  a  Unitarian  college  of 
this  country,  and  had  been  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  England.  While 
laboring  in  Manchester  he  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  "  Labor  Church."  His  funda- 
mental, idea  was  that  the  labor  movement 
is  distinctly  religious  ;  but  his  definitions 
made  it  harmonize  rather  with  what  is 
called  natural  than  with  revealed  religion. 
The  religion  of  the  churches  was  held  to 
be  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
laboring  man,  but  the  deepest  religious 
instincts  of  the  race  he  believed  logically 
to  lead  .to  such  a  church.  The  cause 
which  seemed  to  meet  so  deep  a  want  for 
a  while  flourished  in  a  gratifying  way,  but 
for  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  very  seri- 
ously waned.  The  "Quarterly  Labor 
Church  Record,"  edited  by  Mr.  Trevor, 
gives  the  names  of  eighteen  such  churches 
in  England,  from  few,  if  any,  of  which  the 
reports  are  encouraging.  The  leader  of 
this  movement  is  a  man  of  singular  ear- 
nestness and  devotion  to  the  cause.  Of 
his  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  personal 
worth  we  judge  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  the  people  whom  he  seeks  to  lead  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  his  high  ideals, 
and  the  fact  still  remains  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  so- 
called  orthodox  churches  are  still  doing 
more  than  any  other  agencies  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
to  create  a  better  understanding  among 
those  who  labor  with  their  hands  and  those 
who  employ  such  labor. 

Proposed  New  Universities  in  Ireland 

The  ins  and  outs  of  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions in  Great  Britain  are  for  the  average 
man  extremely  difficult  to  follow.  The 
source  of  the  difficulty  is  the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  If  there  were 
no  Established  Church,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 
The  Government  has  three  or  four  prob- 
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lems   always  on   hand  which  are   never 
even  suggested  in  this  country,  because 
here  Church  and  State  are  separate  insti- 
tutions.    Mr.  Balfour's  university  scheme 
for  Ireland  is  an  instance  in  point     It  is 
merely  a  device  to  satisfy  two  classes  in 
the  nation  who  have  learned  to  expect 
relief  from  the  Government  which   they 
should  find   for  themselves.     It  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  as  a  private 
individual  and  not  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  in   power,  and   therefore  that   his 
suggestions  are  not  entitled  to  extended 
consideration.     But  that  is  a  mistake  ;  at 
least  he  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  pub- 
lic opinion.      His  project  is  as  follows : 
In  order  to  placate  Roman  Catholic  Irish- 
men and  make  them  friendly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Balfour  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  university  which   should  resemble 
Trinity   College,   Dublin.     It   would    be 
open   to    all    denominations,   but   would 
have  a  Roman  Catholic  teaching-staff  and 
Roman  Catholic   services  in   its   chapel. 
But  that,  of  course,  would  be  opposed  by 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  and  to  appease 
them  Mr.  Balfour  proposed  a  Presbyterian 
university  on  precisely  the  same  lines  at 
Belfast    His  idea  is  that  both  universities 
should  be  subject  to  the  test  acts,  and  that 
no  public  endowment  should  be  given  to 
the   chairs   in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
modem  history.     He  would  also  have  the 
number  of  the  clergy  on  the  governing 
boards   carefully   limited.      The   Presby- 
terians have  already  vigorously  denounced 
the  scheme,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs 
that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics.    By  and  by  all  classes  will  learn 
that  the  Church  and  the  State  should  be 
separate,  and   then  we  shall   have  done 
with  all  such  unworthy  attempts  to  use 
the  Church  for  political  purposes. 

Dr.  Berry  and  Mrs.  Parker 
The  English  religious  pap)ers  all  give 
much  space  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parker,  both  of  whom  occu- 
pied large  places  in  the  affection  and  the 
honor  of  all  Nonconformists,  and  whose 
passing  away  has  occasioned  great  sorrow. 
The  account  of  Dr.  Berry's  death  is  singu- 
larly pathetic.     He  had  preached  in  his 
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own  pulpit  on  Sunday ;  had  taken  part 
in  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  a  public 
library  on  Monday ;  on  Tuesday  morning 
had  officiated  at  a  wedding  ;  in  the  after- 
noon had  finished  an  address  at  a  funeral, 
had  invited  all  present  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest 
appeal  for  comfort  for  those  who  were 
suffering  most  keenly,  when  he  fell,  and, 
before  any  one  could  reach  him,  had 
breathed  his  last.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Parker  was  not  unexpected.  Her  funeral 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  affection.  In  an  editorial 
note  the  editor  of  the  **  British  Weekly  " 
says :  "  At  no  funeral  we  have  ever  seen 
in  London  were  there  more  visible  and 
universal  sigpis  of  grief."  Among  those 
who  sent  messages  of  sympathy  were 
several  of  the  most  prominent  clerical 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Mrs.  Parker  had  frequently  visited  the 
United  States,  and  delighted  to  entertain 
Americans  in  her  beautiful  home  in^Lon- 
don.  She  was  interested  and  active  in 
many  forms  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
work,  but  she  was  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  City  Temple,  in  which  she 
was  almost  as  prominent  and  vital  a 
figure  as  her  husband.  Her  death  will 
be  mourned  by  many  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England. 

A  Girls'  School  in  Madrid 
The  position  of  Spain  in  the  advance 
of  modern  ideas  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
an.  appeal  issued  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain.  In  1881 
Mrs.  Gulick  established  in  the  city  of  San 
Sebastian  a  school  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teachers  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  Spanish 
schools.  After  ten  years  of  this  work,  as 
there  was  no  law  against  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  National  and  State  Universi- 
ties, it  probably  never  having  been  sup- 
posed that  any  would  seek  admission,  the 
preparation  of  students  to  pass  the  State 
examinations  was  undertaken.  Several 
Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke  graduates 
had  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors 
in  the  San  Sebastian  school,  and  in  1894 
four  of  their  students  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  completed  work  from  the  State 
Institute  of  Guipuzcoa  at  San  Sebastian, 
entitling  them  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history 


of  Spain  this  diploma  was   attained  by 
girls  who  had  been  taught  by  women.     A 
year  later  two  of  these  students  matricu- 
lated at  the  University  of  Madrid,  winning 
at  the  end  of  the  term  the  highest  mark 
in   the  gift  of  the  University  in   all  the 
studies   pursued.     The   surprise  of  the 
congratulating  professors  on  hearing  that 
these  students  had  been  taught  by  women 
was  natural  enough,  as  indicated  by  a  re- 
mark of  one  of  the  examiners :  "I  only 
wish  to  find  out  whether  these  girls  know 
how  to  think."     The  learned  doctor  had 
evidendy  not  been  of  the  opinion  that  girls 
could   think.     At  the  outbreak   of    war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  move  the  school 
across  the  border  to  Biarritz.     Thither  it 
went,    accompanied    by    every    Spanish 
member,  eleven  new  students  joining  in 
the  fall.     The  Faculty  now  plan  to  place 
the  school  in  Madrid  instead  of  at  San 
Sebastian,  as  in  the  capital  city  it  will  be 
in  a  position   of  wider   influence.     The 
school  has  been  supported  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of   Missions   connected   with   the 
American  Congregational  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  by  the  gifts  of  friends.  It  appeals 
now  to  the  friends  of  women's  education  in 
America  for  assistance  in  continuing  and 
increasing  the  work,  the  past  success  and 
future  importance  of  which  amply  justify  its 
call  for  help.    For  three  hundred  years  the 
education  of  women  has  been  practically 
prohibited  in  Spain,  and  this  school  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.     By 
fitting  teachers  for  work  in  the  day-schools 
connected  with  the  evangelical  missions 
in  Spain,  by  sending  its  students  to  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  by  prepar- 
ing women  for  the  study  of  nursing  and 
medicine,  by  training  Christian  workers 
for  all  departments  of  Christian  activity, 
and  by  creating  a  public  opinion  which 
shall  start  and  support  other  such  schools, 
its  importance  in  the  regeneration  of  Spain 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.     The  treas- 
urer of  the  school,  Mr.  E.  H.  Baker,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  will  be  glad  to  send  full 
particulars  to  all  interested  in  this  school. 

For  Spanish-Speaking  Girls 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  charity  which  is  being  carried  on 
in  Brooklyn  for  the  training  of  Spanish- 
sp)eaking  boys  and  girls.  It  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  we  should 
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hear  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  aid  the  work 
which  is  being  done  with  great  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  those  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it  The  Home  Train ing- 
School  for  Spanish-speaking  Girls  was 
opened  in  New  York  in  1890,  and  is  now 
located  at  126  and  173  Macon  Street, 
Brooklyn.  The  school  is  mostly  filled 
with  Cuban  girls,  some  of  whom  have 
been  wealthy  but  who  now  are  penniless. 
They  desire  to  obtain  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  support  themselves. 
The  work  hitherto  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  some  of  the  older  pupils  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  go  as  teachers  to 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  "The 
Training-School  is  not  under  any  Society, 
Church,  or  Board.  It  is  independent  and 
undenominational,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Its  superintendent,  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Selden,  is  employed  by  the  Congre- 
gational Home  Missionary  Society  for 
evangelistic  work  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  New  York.  She  gives 
her  entire  salary  toward  the  rent  of  one  of 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school."  This  has  been  called  the  Cuban 
refugee  work.  The  special  need  at  pres- 
ent is  a  separate  home  for  boys.  Many 
boys  and  girls  are  waiting  to  be  received, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  more.  Other 
Associations  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
starving  islanders,  and  are  seeking  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  American  colleges  to  the 
Cuban  young  men.  This  work  is  entirely 
with  the  children,  and  seeks  to  fit  them  to 
make  better  the  condition  of  their  own 
people  when  they  return  to  their  own 
lands.  There  are  at  present  forty-five 
children  to  be  cared  for,  and  financial  aid 
is  imperative.  The  treasurer  of  this 
Christian  'educational  work  is  Mrs.  H. 
K  R.  Jewett,  226  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Qunsaulus  to  Succeed  Dr.  Hillis 
The  announcement  is  now  positively 
made  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of 
Chicago,  has  accepted  a  call  to  succeed 
Dr.  Hillis  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Church 
in  that  city.  "  The  Interior,"  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
in  the  West,  says :  "  The  change  implies, 
however,  that  hereafter  this  very  important 
interest  will  be  afl&liated  with  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  The  success,  now  assured, 
will,  we  trust,  encourage  the  establishment 


of  downtown  evangelical  churches  in  other 
cities."  The  acceptance  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  Central  Church  will  leave  the  Plym- 
outh Church  of  Chicago  without  a  minis- 
ter, and  this  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
churches  in  all  the  West. 

Lent  in  Non- Liturgical  Churches 
One  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  tendency  to  observe  Lent  in 
other  than  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  We  have  observed 
no  disposition  whatever  toward  a  growth 
of  ritualism  in  this  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  a  p)eriod  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  Christian  work.  The  number 
of  churches  which  are  planning  to  observe 
Holy  Week  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  custom  is  usually  to  have  simple 
spiritual  services,  leading  up  to  a  propter 
culmination  on  Easter  Day.  One  promi- 
nent church  that  we  know  has  a  communion 
service  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  all 
the  other  churches  in  the  locality  are  in- 
vited, and  on  Friday  evening  Stainer's 
"Crucifixion  "  is  rendered  by  the  choir.  The 
other  services  are  such  simple  preaching 
services  as  are  usually  found  in  Protestant 
churches.  No  time  in  the  year  is  so 
favorable  for  special  religious  work  as  the 
Lenten  season.  The  distractions  of  society 
are  laid  aside,  and  something  approaching 
co-operation  among  denominations  is  more 
nearly  possible  then  than  at  any  other  time. 

Our  Merchant  Seamen  and  Their  Needs 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  class  of  work- 
ingmen  in  this  country  have  fewer  helping^ 
hands  held  out  to  them,  or  Hve  and  work 
in  harder  conditions  of  life,  than  the  sailors 
of  our  merchant  service  entering  and  sail- 
ing from  the  port  of  New  York.  Those 
yvho  know  anything  about  life  in  the 
fo'castle,  with  its  restrictions,  privations, 
narrowness,  and  tediousness,  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  sailor  returning  from  a 
long  voyage  is  inclined  to  seek  through 
the  foggy  and  muddy  channel  of  dissipa- 
tion the  gayety  and  companionship  from 
all  of  which  he  is  deprived  for  months  at 
a  time.  There  are  too  few  agencies  at 
work  in  New  York  and  other  large  sea- 
ports to  minister  to  these  needs  of  the 
sailor  on  a  high  plane.  One  of  the  organi- 
zations, however,  that  is  endeavoring  to 
do  such  work  is  the  New  York  Port  So- 
ciety, with  a  sailors'  church  in  Catharine 
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Street,  and  with  three  reading-rooms  in 
New  York  and  Brookljm.  The  Society  is 
organized  and  conducts  its  work  along 
religious  lines,  but  endeavors  to  minister 
to  the  comfort  of  sailors  as  well  as  to  their 
religious  welfare.  Workers  in  the  Society 
visit  vessels,  liquor-saloons,  the  cheap 
sailor  boarding-houses,  and  also  meet  sea- 
men at  the  various  rooms  of  the  Society; 
letters  are  written  to  sailors  on  long  voy- 
ages, and  are  received  from  them  ;  in  a 
word,  everything  is  done  that  can  be  done 
to  give  seamen  the  feeling  of  friendship 
and  companionship  of  an  uplifting  sort 
The  New  York  Port  Society  is  under  the 
direction  of  prominent  and  responsible 
men.  It  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  and  is 
supported  by  -voluntary  contributions. 
Like  all  such  works  of  philanthropy,  it 
is  in  constant  need  of  funds  to  carry  on 
its  unpretentious  and  unadvertised  but 
important  and  far-reaching  work.  Just  at 
this  time,  when  interest  in  American  com- 
merce on  the  seas  and  American  seamen 
has  been  revived,  we  commend  the  work 
of  the  Society  to  the  generosity  of  our 
readers.  Contributions  may  be  sent  and 
further  information  received  by  addressing 
the  New  York  Port  Society,  46  Catharine 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterians  at  Northfield 
It  is  said  that  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  has  taken  Weston  Hall  at  North- 
field,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  there, 
and  proposes  to  reserve  it  for  the  use  of 
the  Presbytery  during  the  next  season. 
A  sp>ecial  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  this  movement,  which 
comes  near  to  a  practical  indorsement  of 
the  Northfield  Conventions  by  the  Pres- 
bytery. It  is  already  announced  that  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Presbytery  will 
attend  the  meetings.  The  work  at  North- 
field  will  gain  additional  importance  be- 
fore the  country  and  the  world  by  this 
action.  We  presume  that  similar  action 
by  other  denominations  would  be  heartily 
welcomed* 

A  Jewish  Rabbi  Honored  by  Presbyterians 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scot- 
land, which  we  suppose  represents  as  well 
as  any  other  institution  the  religious  life 
of  Scotland,  has  recently  honored  itself  by 
conferring  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Dr. 
Adler^  the  ghief  Rabbi,     It  is  said  that  no 


Jew  was  ever  before  so  honored  in  Scot- 
land. The  day  before  the  degree  was 
conferred,  Dr.  Adler  was  preaching  and 
lecturing  to  his  own  people  in  Glasgow, 
in  their  own  synagogues.  His  Jewish 
friends  are  greatly  elated  at  the  honor 
which  .has  been  accorded  to  their  great 
leader.  Every  instance  of  the  breaking 
down  of  race  prejudice  in  this  and  in 
every  land  is  an  occasion  for  profound 
rejoicing.  We  have  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  several  such  instances  of 
fraternity  and  sympathy  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  Why  should  they  not 
walk  side  by  side  as  far  as  they  go  to- 
gether ? 

The  Bible  Society  in  Japan 
The  American  Bible  Society  has  re- 
ceived a  special  report  from  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Hykes  on  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a 
field  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  which  is 
of  value  to  all  interested  in  the  questions 
now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Am^ican 
citizens.  We  have  seen  nowhere  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  exact  social  and  religious 
condition  of  these  islands.  Mr.  Hykes 
says  that  the  Roman  Church  has  largely 
lost  its  hold  on  the  people,  because  of  the 
miserable  character  of  many  of  the  parish 
priests.  He  g^ves  an  interesting  account 
of  Aguinaldo,  and  says  he  found  the  in- 
surgent leader  and  those  associated  with 
him  favorably  disposed  toward  the  United 
States  and  toward  Protestant  missions. 
He  says  that  if  the  islands  were  to  go  back 
to  Spain,  nothing  could  be  done ;  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  much  could  be  done 
if  they  became  independent  In  other 
words,  the  question  of  religious  liberty 
seems  to  be  largely  dependent  on  Ameri- 
can occupation  and  influence.  The  Bible 
Society  is  getting  all  possible  information 
in  order  that  it  may  act  wisely  and  effect- 
ually when  the  doors  are  opened  and  re- 
ligious liberty  is  assured.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Hykes  ought  to  be  widely  read. 

Note 

Those  who  have  ever  spent  a  summer  at 
Chautauqua  will  share  in  the  grief  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  in  the  death  of  Lewis  Miller, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  President  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,  and  with  Bishop  Vincent, 
the  founder  of  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
which  owed  its  success  scarcely  less  to  Mr. 
Miller's  business  sagacity  and  Christian  con- 
secration than  to  the  unique  energy  and  genius; 
of  Dr.  Vincentt 
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The  Peace  Congress 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  tide  is  beginning  to  turn,  and  the 
people  of  America  are  beginning  to  forget 
the  things  that  are  behind  and  to  reach 
forward  to  those  before.  There  is  a 
chance — a  fighting  chance,  the  politicians 
would  say — for  permanent  peace  among 
the  nations.  The  Czar's  conference  comes 
nearer  every  day,  and  men  see  that  some- 
thing must  come  of  it.  Anything  is  a 
gain. 

But  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  more 
than  "  anjrthing."  The  Czar  is  right  in 
saying  that  **  the  present  moment "  is  the 
fit  time  for  a  united  effort  for  permanent 
peace.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  Pope,  the  oldest  of  the  sovereigns 
whom  the  Czar  addressed,  and  one  of  the 
most  experienced,  instantly  recognized  the 
opportunity.  He  did  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  circular  was  a  mere  cheese- 
paring proposal  of  economy.  He  said, 
"  This  is  a  chance  for  a  permanent  tribu- 
nal," or  something  to  that  effect. 

Some  people  say  that  the  Czar  is  insin- 
cere. It  is  hard  to  say  why  he  should 
have  said  one  word,  if  he  did  not  mean  it. 
Insincere  or  not,  he  has  spoken.  He  has 
opened  the  door — and  the  door  will  not 
shut.  Twenty-six  men  of  dignity  and  ex- 
perience, representing  twenty-six  nations 
which  maintain  embassies  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  will  ifteet  in  one  room,  to 
consult  on  the  "  maintenance  of  general 
peace."  It  is  intimated  that  our*  own 
Government  proposes  to  send  Mr.  Charle- 
magne Tower,  our  new  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, as  its  special  envoy.  Mr.  Reid's 
name  has  been  mentioned,  and  Mr.  De- 
pew's.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  con- 
sulting committee  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  of  the  Bar  Association. 

There  has  been  no  such  assembly  in 
nineteen  hundred  years — that  is  certain. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  assembly  before  ? 
People  have  tried  for  it ;  William  Penn 
wrote  about  it ;  Henri  IV.  was  willing  to 
fight  for  it ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
secured  it.  Granting,  what  is  probable 
enough,  that  the  Conference  can  do  noth- 
ing about  torpedoes,  or  rapid-firing  guns, 
or  cruisers,  it  can  consider — what  it  is 
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called  for — "some  united  statement  of 
the  principles  of  right  and  justice,  on 
which  rest  the  security  of  States  and  the 
welfare  of  peoples." 

There  will  be  brought  before  it  plans 
with  which  statesmen  are  familiar,  and 
new  plans.  Something  will  come  out  of 
them.  The  simple  plan  of  the  New  York 
Bar  will  commend  itself  to  "  advanced  " 
thinkers.  The  plan  of  the  International 
Parliament  is  less  simple,  but,  like  that  of 
the  Bar  Association,  is  wrought  out  in 
detail.  Mr.  Blaine's  plan,  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, is  a  complete  arrangement,  if  we 
mean  to  create  a  separate  court  for  every 
difficulty.  The  Empe»'or  and  Count  Mur- 
ravieff  say  that  for  twenty  years  no  im- 
portant treaty  has  been  made  which  has 
not  put  forth  the  preservation  of  i>eace  as 
the  object  of  international  policy. 

Edward  £.  Hale. 

Lend  a  Hand  Office,  14  Bectford  Street, 
Boston,  February  16, 1899. 

The  Cleveland  Roberts  Petition 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  comments  on  the  above  topic  in 
The  Outlook  of  February  4  appear  to  be 
considerably  in  error,  owing  to  the  writer 
not  being  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
As  I  am  the  author  of  the  petition,  and 
have  had  close  contact  with  the  whole 
Mormon  problem  in  Utah  for  the  past  six 
years,  I  may  present  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  comments  compare  the  Mormon 
"  priesthood  "  to  "a  Dutch  Synod  or  a 
Congregational  Association."    But  there  is 
practically  no  likeness  whatever  between 
the  "  priesthood  "  and  such  bodies.     The 
latter  are  in  no  sense  political ;  the  for- 
mer is  chiefly  so,  though  cloaked  under  a 
false  "  religion."     The  Christian  organi- 
zations never  coerce  votes ;  the  "  priest- 
hood "  wields  the  Mormon  vote  almost  at 
will,  by  sheer  authority  rather  than  by 
argument     The  Christian  bodies  always 
uphold  good  government ;    the   "  priest- 
hood "  says  that  itself  "  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate power  that  has  a  right  to  rule  on  the 
earth,  and  that   "by  and  by"  no  other 
power  will  be  or  bear  rule ;  it  has  passed 
a  universal  rule  forbidding  Mormons  to 
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enter  politics  without  its  own  permission, 
and  emphatically  states  that  it  has  the 
right  to  dictate  how  Mormons  shafl  vote, 
as  well  as  how  they  shall  act  in  every 
other  relation  of  life.  Roberts  himself, 
as  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  "  Herald,"  in 
October,  1895,  said  that  such  a  rule  as 
the  above  "  would  place  the  control  of  the 
respective  parties  under  the  church  ofl&- 
cials,  and  would  give  up  political  affairs 
entirely  into  their  hands."  But  now, 
having  at  last  yielded  his  manhood  to  the 
priesthood  under  this  rule,  he  is  sent  to 
Congpress ;  while  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  but  would  not 
submit  to  this  yoke,  was  expelled  from 
his  ofl&ce  as  "  apostle,"  and  almost  from 
the  "  Church "  itself  1  The  penalty  for 
persistent  disobedience  of  this  "priest- 
hood "  is  given  as  eternal  damnation ; 
alike  in  voting  as  in  other  matters.  As  is 
easily  seen  from  history,  the  system  has 
always  sought  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment ;  never  more  so  than  to-day.  It  now 
holds  them  firmly  throughout  Utah,  so 
that  there  is  not  a  place  which  can  be 
carried  against  its  will  except  it  be  some 
little  mining  camp.  It  also  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  with  strong 
colonies  and  similar  prospects  in  Nevada 
and  Colorado.  Its  tentacles  have  reached 
out  even  to  Washington;  it  controlled 
there  years  ago  sufficiently  to  secure  State- 
hood over  the  protest  of  our  ablest  states- 
men and  of  the  Christian  sentiment  of 
both  the  Territory  and  the  Nation.  The 
States  and  Territories  which  it  controls  as 
above  have  eleven  members  in  Congress 
to-day,  and  this  fact  may  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  seating  of 
Roberts.  The  "priesthood"  can  turn 
the  vote  of  any  Mormon  district  whichever 
■way  it  chooses,  by  arts  imknown  to  the 
mass  of  the  voters  themselves  if  necessary, 
always  preserving  a  seeming  balance  and 
freedom.  Its  special  telegraph  can  in- 
struct every  block  "  teacher  "  during  the 
night  preceding  an  election.  If  such  facts 
as  these  do  not  constitute  the  "  priesthood  " 
a  dangerous  enemy  of  our  Government, 
in  its  interest  entirely  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Government, 
such  as  the  freedom  of  the  ballot,  it  is 
xlifficult  to  see  what  could  do  so.  If  such 
is  the  case,  any  chief  representative  of  it 
is  traitorous  to  the  Nation,  and  has  no 


right  to  sit  in  her  councils.  The  petition 
expressly  stated  this  as  the  ground  for 
its  position — not  the  so-called  religious 
character  of  the  "  priesthood  "  at  all. 

2.  The  objection  to  the  third  reason  of 
the  petition  is  met  by  the  facts,  likewise. 
If  Roberts  is  the  forefront  of  an  organized, 
or  semi-organized,  or  even  unorganized, 
defiance  of  the  United  Stales,  what  better 
reason  could  there  be  for  denying  him  a 
seat  ?  Would  the  Outlook  writer  take  a 
bitter  enemy  of  his  home  into  its  very 
bosom  and  to  a  share  in  its  councils  ?  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  uncertainty,  for 
Congress  itself  has  established  the  prece- 
dent, and  it  is  voiced  by  this  item  in  the 
petition.     (See  reference  under  6  below.) 

3.  That  "there  is  possible  room  for 
doubt "  as  to  Roberts's  practice  of  polyg- 
amy is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  The 
petition  states  that  his  crime  is  "self- 
confessed;"  and  such  is  the  fact.  His 
polygamy  was  a  direct  issue  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  probably  elected  him.  The 
Governor  accused  him.  He  acknowledged 
the  charge.  His  farcical  explanation  of 
"  solemn  obligation "  acknowledges  it 
anew. 

4.  "  Congress  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  polygamy  in  a  State,"  is  the  gist  of 
this  objection.  But  is  this  so  ?  Congpress 
had  complete  jurisdiction  over  polygamy 
in  Utah  as  a  Territory,  up  to  January 
1,  1896.  Upon  solemn  statements  and 
pledges  by  the  Mormon  leaders  that  polyg- 
amy and  priestly  interference  in  politics 
had  ceased  forever,  she  was  admitted  in 
form  to  the  sisterhood  of  States.  But  she 
was  not  then  keeping,  and  has  never  since 
fulfilled,  either  of  these  conditions;  nor 
have  the  leaders  ever  intended  to  do  so. 
Having  violated  her  part  of  the  contract, 
by  a  universal  principle  of  law,  ours  is 
not  binding.  Is  the  United  States  pusil- 
lanimously  helpless  in  these  premises  ? 
Is  the  whole  Nation  become  the  tool  of 
the  adulterous  Mormon  hierarchy  so  soon  ? 
South  Carolina  could  not  defy  the  Nation 
fifty  years  ago ;  can  this  handful  of  priests 
do  it  now — we  who  deliver  other  nations 
from  priestly  misrule  ?  Must  we  pocket 
the  insult,  cower  before  her  defiance,  and 
meekly  open  the  door  to  whatever  defiant 
rout  Utah  may  send  ? 

For  one,  the  writer  has  seen  enough  of 
her  and  of  this  mighty  country  not  to  be- 
lieve any  such  doctrine.     She  has  broken 
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her  part  of  the  contract ;  Congress,  which 
had  power  to  admit  her,  certainly  has 
power  to  state  this  fact,  and  to  take  any 
necessary  action  in  view  of  it.  The  Mor- 
mon leaders  certainly  need  something  to 
take  the  rebellious  conceit  out  of  them. 
To  d«ny  the  State  all  representation  in 
Congress  so  long  as  these  conditions  ob- 
tain, and  to  pass  a  uniform  marriage  law, 
and  put  its  aiforcement  in  the  hands  of 
United  States  officers  as  before,  are  meas- 
ures which  have  been  suggested.  The 
very  least  Congress  can  do  and  maintain 
its  self-respect  is  to  deny  any  polygamist  a 
seat,  as  the  petition  asks.  The  issue  is 
new  in  American  history,  but  it  must  be 
met  with  the  same  sterling  qualities  of  con- 
science and  unflinching  patriotism  which 
characterized  the  Fathers.  Let  not  the 
awful  blunder  of  giving  Statehood  be  per- 
petuated by  letting  Utah's  defiance  go 
unchallenged  1 

5.  The  point  of  the  petition  in  regard 
to  Roberts  not  being  a  citizen  seems  now 
to  be  ill  taken.  Subsequent  light  shows 
that  probably  the  Enabling  Act  repealed 
the  Edmunds  Law  in  that  particular. 

6.  The  Outlook  is  correct  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  deny  Roberts  even  a 
temporary  seat.  The  original  precedent 
of  Congress  was  to  admit  all  who  brought 
certificates  of  election,  until  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elections  could  consider  the  case  ; 
but  after  the  Rebellion  this  was  changed, 
and  duly  elected  men  were  refused  any 
seat  at  all.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
1874,  p.  3, 8 18,  and  back  references.)  And 
this  point  is  deserving  of  special  emphasis 
in  opposition  to  Senator  Edmunds's  letter, 
which  seems  to  have  overlooked  it  Con- 
gress can  do  and  should  do  all  that  the 
petition  asks,  and  for  the  reasons  named. 
And  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a  spe- 
cial session,  petitions  should  be  rushed 
forward  at  once,  and  well  backed  by  per- 
sonal letters.  Address  letters  and  petitions 
to  your  Representative  for  the  n^xf  Con- 
gress. N. 

Nationality  in  Our  Navy 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

That  our  navy  has  deservedly  won  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  country 
since  it  "  came,  saw,  and  overcame  "  so 
decisively  and  with  swift  despatch  at 
Manila  and  at  Santiago  is  unquestioned. 
What  is  the  nationality  of  its  personnel 


to  whom  these  brilliant  achievements  are 
due  ?  Must  the  foreign-trained  man  behind 
the  gun  bear  off  the  honors,  or  is  the 
markmanship  of  our  navy  a  home  product  ? 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  Ameri- 
cans in  our  navy  are  as  few  and  far  be- 
tween as  in  our  merchant  marine  ;  pre- 
sumably, those  who  assert  this  think  what 
is  true  of  one  service  is  true  of  the  other; 
but  this  does  not  follow.  Our  merchant 
marine  has  for  many  years  fallen  into 
decadence,  while  our  navy  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  very  active  growth.  Nor- 
way affords  the  best  example  that  now 
comes  to  mind  of  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chant service  of  a  nation  and  its  navy  are 
not  developed  pari  passu ;  while  its  flag, 
next  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  oftenest 
seen  in  the  ports  of  the  world,  its  navy,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  no  significant  rank 
among  the  Powers. 

One  would  expect,  from  the  cosmopoli- 
tan population  of  our  country,  to  find 
many  naturalized  citizens  in  the  ranks  of 
its  defenders,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the 
navy,  for  so  they  have  been  in  all  periods 
of  its  history.  The  Naval  Reserves 
formed  no  inconsiderable  complement  of 
our  navy's  strength  during  the  late  war, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  largely 
increase  its  percentage  of  citizenship. 

If    any   one   doubts   that  ours   is   an 
American  navy,  or  speaks  disparagingly 
concerning  its  composition,  let  the  follow- 
ing statistics  enlighten  him:  There    are 
about  1,500  officers  in  the  navy,  all  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  petty  officers  in  the  navy  number 
6,429 ;  of  this  number  63  per  cent,  are 
native-bom,  88  per  cent,  are  citizens   of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  remainder 
62  per  cent,  have  declared  their  intentions 
to  become  citizens.     Of  the  14,351  men 
in    the    general    service    holding    other 
ratings,  66  per  cent,  are  native-bom,  77 
per  cent,  are  citizens,  and  of  the  remain- 
der 47    per    cent,   have  declared    their 
intentions   to   become   citizens.     Of  the 
2,026  apprentices  in  the  service,  over  90 
per  cent,  are  native-bom.     Of  the  whole 
number   of   men   in  the  service,  65    per 
cent,  are    native-bom,  80  per  cent,  are 
citizens;  of  the  remainder,  25  per  cent, 
have  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens. 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  service  have 
served  continuously  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
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and  some  even  longer.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  g^n  captains  in  the  service  during  the 
war  were  foreigners.  T.  J. 

Mexi-Axnericans 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  letter  under  the  above  heading  in 
your  issue  of  January  7,  p.  76,  calls  for  a 
few  comments.  If  "  H.  G."  thinks  that 
this  Nation  has  done  its  whole  duty,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  to  the  Mexicans  of 
New  Mexico,  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 
It  is  true  that  these  people  enjoy  those 
very  real  and  important  advantages  which 
result  from  living  in  the  United  States ; 
but  it  has  never  been  recognized  that  they 
deserve  anything  more  than  this.  The 
position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this.  We 
found  a  people  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  ignorant  and  unskilled,  poor  ac- 
cording to  our  standards,  but  fairly  com- 
fortable according  to  theirs.  Most  of  us 
agree  that  it  is  good  for  such  a  people  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  progpressive  civili- 
zation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to 
adopt  it  as  their  own.  Few  who  have 
enjoyed  that  civilization  would  be  content 
with  less,  and,  moreover,  those  who  oppose 
it  are  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  But 
this  civilization  can  do  two  different  things : 
it  can  assimilate,  and  it  can  exterminate 
or  reduce  to  misery.  Which  is  it  doing 
in  New  Mexico  ?  "  H.  G.  "  thinks  it  is 
successfully  assimilating  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulation, because  many  of  those  who  hold 
political  offices  are  of  that  race.  Such 
evidence  as  this  proves  nothing.  The 
only  true  assimilation  must  be  social  and 
economic ;  and  representation  in  legisla- 
tive or  municipal  halls,  except  as  an 
expression  of  this,  is  largely  a  sham. 
What  are  the  facts  to-day  ?  The  Mexican 
people,  as  a  class,  are  unskilled  and  un- 
fitted to  compete  with  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
common  schools  are  of  recent  origin,  and 
are  yet  very  far  from  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Education  has  made  very  rapid 
progress  of  recent  years,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  not 
to  the  United  States  Government,  which 
ought  to  have  provided  good  educational 
facilities  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  rule. 
But  the  common  school,  as  it  exists,  does 
not  afford  the  help  which  the  people  most 
need. 

These  people,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  them  best,  have  hidden  talents 


which  might  be  developed  to  their  great 
advantage.  Their  ancestors,  whether  on 
the  Aztec  or  Spanish  side,  were  people  of 
real  ability  in  the  manual  arts,  and  even 
to  this  day  many  beautiful  things  are  made 
far  down  in  Mexico,  away  from  the  advan- 
tages of  enlightened  Anglo-Saxonism  1 
We  give  these  people,  through  the  exist- 
ing schools,  more  of  the  veneer  of  civili- 
zation than  of  its  substance,  and  in  no 
way  do  we  fit  them  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  commercial  struggle  for  existence. 
We  owe  it  to  them,  not  merely  to  aid  the 
ordinary  schools,  but  to  establish  every- 
where among  them  technical  schools, 
wherein  they  may  acquire  skill  in  many 
kinds  of  work,  and  so  fit  themselves  for 
the  conditions  which  we  force  upon  them. 

The  policy  of  "  Every  man  for  himself, 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  finds 
advocates  who  justify  it  by  talk  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  political  liberty.  All 
good  government  should  tend  to  make 
itself  unnecessary,  but  the  cry  of  "•*  pater- 
nalism "  should  not  deter  us  from  doing 
our  duty  to  those  who  are  as  children 
before  us,  whether  in  the  private  or  national 
sense. 

Another  very  important  way  in  which 
New  Mexico  might  have  been  helped  is 
by  the  construction  of  government  irriga- 
tion works.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
erection  of  suitable  works  would  immensely 
increase  the  area  of  irrigable,  and  conse- 
quently productive,  land  in  this  Territory  ; 
and  the  expense,  while  great,  would  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  course  of  years  by 
increased  prosperity  and  population.  Not 
only  has  such  work  not  been  undertaken, 
but  the  efforts  of  a  private  company  to* 
construct  a  reservoir  on  the  Rio  Grande 
have  been  obstructed  on  perfectly  trivial 
grounds.  Contrast  with  this  the  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  Egypt,  where 
irrigation  works  of  great  magnitude  have 
been  successfully  built. 

So  I  say,  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  better  for  the  people  of 
the  newly  acquired  tropical  lands  than  it 
has  for  the  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico,  its 
mission  in  those  countries  is  a  doubtful 
one  from  the  native  point  of  view.  But  it 
can  do  very  much  better,  and  must.  Only 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  policy 
which  opponents  will  decry  as  "  paternal- 
ism "  is  the  very  one  which  in  the  long 
run  will  make  it  possible  for  the  new  colo« 
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nies  to  become  self-ruling ;  while  by  now 
S^nting  them  a  sham  independence,  we 
shall  only  place-  them  in  a  defenseless 
position  before  the  guns  of  commercial 
and  social  competition. 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 
MesiUa  Park,  New  Mexico. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  posstbU 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  re- 
ceipt. Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  tn  coming 
wUl^  we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our 
limited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  following;  1 .  The 
most  thorough  and  scholarly  edition  of 
Shakespeare  published.  2.  The  best  edition 
of  Goethe.  3.  The  best  biography  of  Brown- 
ing. 4.  The  best  edition  of  his  poems,  />., 
the  most  scholarly,  with  notes,  etc.  5.  Please 
mention  some  good  work  on  Brown ing^s 
poems — something  corresponding  to  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  book  on  Tennyson.  Please  give  other 
valuable  and  helpful  books  on  same.  6.  The 
best  edition  of  Dante.  Please  give  in  each 
case  publishers  and  prices,  and  date  of  edition 
if  possible."  G.  H. 

1.  There  is  Rolfe's  (Harpers),  forty 
volumes,  at  60  cents  each ;  W.  Aid  is 
Wright's  (Macmillan),  nine  volumes,  at 
$3  each  ;  and  the  Temple  edition  (Mac- 
millan), twenty-three  volumes,  at  45  cents 
each.  The  new  Variorum  edition,  by 
Fumess  (Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1895), 
costs  $50.  2.  For  his  complete  works  in 
English  take  the  edition  in  Bohn*s  Stand- 
ard Library  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston), 
fourteen  volumes,  each  $L40.  3.  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr's  **  Life  and  Letters  of 
Robert  Browning "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston),  two  volumes,  $3,  1891  ;  also 
■**  The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett'*  (Harpers), 
two  volumes,  $5,  1899,  and  "  The  Letters 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  "  (Macmil- 
lan), two  volumes,  $4,  1897.  4.  The 
Camberwell  edition  (Crowell  Company, 
Boston),  twelve  volumes,  $9,  1899;  Mac- 
millan *s  edition,  two  volumes,  each  $3.50, 
1897.  5.  H.Jones's  "  Robert  Browning 
as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher  " 
(Macmillan),  $2.25,1891.  Also  Vida  Scud- 
der's  "  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Modem  Eng- 
lish Poets"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
$1.75,  1895,  and  Stedman's  **  Victorian 
Poets."  See  also  Edmund  Gosse  in  the 
"Century,"  1881.  6.  For  all-round  merit 
there   is  probably    nothing  superior    to 


Longfellow's  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &   Co.), 
three  volumes,  $4.50  and  upwards. 

1 .  Kindly  state  the  most  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  GospeTnarrative  in  Mat- 
thew viii.,  25-33;  Mark  v.,  1-14;  Luke  viii^ 
26-34.  2.  What  mental  disease  or  condition 
was  that  indicated  by  the  term  "possessed  of 
devils  "  t  3.  Is  there  any  grouna  of  compro- 
mise between  accepting  the  thrice-repeated 
narrative  as  a  literal  historical  truth,  and 
regarding  it  as  a  legend? 

R.  J.  G. 

I.  It  is  generally  understood  by  Chris- 
tian readers  that  the  man  (or  men,  if  there 
were  two)  was  afflicted  with  mania,  and 
that  the  mania  was  dispelled  from  him  and 
seized  upon  the  swine,  but  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  opinions  widely  differ. 

2.  "  Demoniacal  possession,  as  it  appears 
in  the  Gospels,  is  marked  by  the  symptoms 
of  brain  and  nervous  diseases,  insanity 
and  epilepsy,  and  these  only.  It  is  always 
kept  distinct  from  what  we  may  regard  as 
the  diabolical  possession  of  a  soul  that 
is  abandoned  to  moral  evil  "   (Adeney). 

3.  The  interpreter  must  take  the  maniac's 
point  of  view,  since  humoring  his  fancies 
was  probably  the  line  which' Jesus  took  to 
heal  him.  The  colloquy  of  Jesus  with 
the  "devils"  was  a  colloquy  with  the 
man  who  fancied  himself  a  legion  of 
them  ;  he  may  have  suggested  transferring 
them  to  the  swine.  Animals  being  sus- 
ceptible to  panic  terror,  we  may  suppose 
that,  when  Jesus  gave  the  word,  the 
maniac  did  something  which  stamp>eded 
the  part  of  the  herd  near  him.  These 
communicating  their  panic  to  the  rest,  and 
the  rearmost  crowding  the  foremost  to- 
ward the  precipice,  all  would  successively 
plunge  over.  By  such  an  evident  rid- 
dance of  his  fancied  tormentors  a  f)erma- 
nent  cure  of  his  madness  might  naturally 
be  effected  as  described. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ford's  paper,  "  Frank- 
lin's Reli^on,"  in  the  February  **  Century." 
Is  he  not  m  error  in  this  statement:  "  But  the 
Calvinistic  faith  of  the  Puritans  maintained 
that  the  physical  danger  qf  either  matricide  or 
infanticide  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
spiritual  risk  of  the  babe  dying  unbaptized, 
and  so  convention  decreed  tliat  both  parent 
and  offspring  should  be  exposed  without  loss 
of  time,  rather  than  doom  the  little  one  to 
eternal  damnation."  Such  a  doctrine  is  taught, 
1  suppose,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
was  it  held  by  the  Puritans  or  Calvinists  ? 

E.  R.  D. 

Mr.  Ford's  statement  is  inexcasably 
erroneous.     No  vestige  of  authority  can 
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be  cited  for  it  from  any  representative 
Calvinist.  The  only  distinction  that  Cal- 
vinism recognized  among  infants  was  that 
of  the  "  elect "  and  the  "  non-elect  " — a 
distinction  with  which  baptism  or  the  lack 
of  it  had  nothing  to  do.  It  would  be  also 
unjust  to  impute  to  the-Church  of  Rome 
any  such  doctrine  as  the  "  eternal  damna- 
tion "  of  unbaptized  infants.  Individual 
opinions  of  that  sort  are  on  record,  but 
the  representative  theologians  held  only 
this :  that  infants  whose  original  sin  has 
not  been  washed  away  in  baptism  are 
deprived  of  the  beatific  vision  of  God, 
while  yet  they  are  as  happy  as  such  a  pri- 
vation permits  them  to  be. 

May  I  ask  you  to  help  me  by  suggesting  one 
or  two  of  the  oest  books  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  modern  thought  on  the  subjects  1 
name:  I.  Theology;  a  book  on  the  general 
subject.  How  is  Professor  W.  N.Clarke's? 
(a)  The  Incarnation,  (b)  the  Atonement, 
(c)  the  Trinity,  (d)  Inspiration,  (e)  Es- 
chatolojgy.  2.  A  readable  church  history ;  I 
have  Fisner*s.  3.  Evolution  from  a  Christian 
standpoint.  4.  Sociology,  such  as  would  help 
a  minister.  5.  Science:  Astronomy,  Geology, 
etc.,  popular  without  being  technical,  such  as 
would  give  me  illustrations  for  sermons. 
6.  The  oest  commentary  for  one  of  limited 
means.  J.  N.  L. 

1.  We  have  commended  Professor 
Clarke's  work  as  of  the  highest  value.  It 
gives  adequate  treatment  to  all  the  topics 
you  name.  2.  Try  Allen's  "Outline  of 
Christian  History^"  (Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston,  75  cents).  3.  Le  Conte's  "  Evo- 
lution in  Relation  to  Religious  Thought  '* 
(Appletons,  New  York,  $1.50).  4.  Ely's 
"  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  "  (C rowel  1, 
New  York,  90  cents)  ;  Abbott's  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Social  Problems  "  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25)  ;  Hodge's 
"  Faith  and  Social  Service "  (T.  Whit- 
taker,  New  York,  $1.25).  For  sermon 
stuff  in  science,  see  "  Dictionary  of  Sci- 
entific Illustrations"  (Whittaker,  New 
York,  $2).  For  the  two  sciences  named 
see  Young's  "  Lessons  in  Astronomy " 
(Ginn,  New  York,  $1.20),  and  Dana's 
"  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  "  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  about  $1). 
6.  Instead  of  trying  to  find — what  does 
not  yet  exist — a  satisfactory  Commen- 
tary on  the  entire  Bible,  the  better  way  is 
to  seek  the  really  good  ones  at  hand  for 
smgle  books,  as  Dillmann's  on  Genesis. 

1.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  some  works 
which  will  help  in  the  cultivation  of  the  power 


of  public  prayer  ?  Besides  Beecher's,  is  there 
any  other  collection  of.  sufficient  dignity  of 
language  and  exaltation  of  spirit  to  serve  as 
models  ?  2.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that 
60,000  people  are  bom  into  the  world  for  every 
convert  made  to  Christianity.  Has  it  any 
foundation?  3.  What  are  the  works  to  rec- 
ommend to  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  love 
of  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  her  spiritual 
teachings?  4.  Can  you  give  some  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching  delivered  since  Beecher? 

C.  B.  W. 

I.  "  Pulpit  Prayers  by  Eminent  Preach- 
ers "  (Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York,  $1.50); 
Andrew  Murray's  little  books,  **  The  Min- 
istry of  Intercession  "  and  "  With  Christ 
in  the  School  of  Prayer"  (The  Revell 
Company,  New  York)  ;  Kidder's  "  Helps 
to  Prayer  "  (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York, 
$3.50).  2.  Having  no  time  to  verify  the 
figures,  we  will  assume  their  correctness. 
But  they  illustrate  the  frequent  abuse  of 
statistics.  Nearly  as  many  die  as  are 
bom,  a  fact  which  disposes  of  the  notion 
that  the  birth-rate  hopelessly  distances 
the  rate  of  conversion.  3.  Wordsworth's 
Poems ;  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan's  *'  Bible 
Teachings  in  Nature  "  (Macmillan,  New 
York,  $1.50);  "The  Spring  of  the  Day, 
Discourses  on  the  Religious  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature  "  (by  the  same),  and  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Nature  Teachings,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Dr.  Macmillan  (T. 
Whittaker,  New  York,  $1.50  and  $2.50). 
4.  The  series  is  too  numerous  for  us  to 
undertake  it. 

1.  Kindly  tell  me  if  Hegel's  "Logic"  is 
translated  entire  into  English,  and  if  so,  where 
I  can  get  it.  2.  Also,  where  1  can  get  the  best 
translation  of  his  '*  Philosophy  of  History." 
3.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Schleiermacher's  *'  Mono- 
logues" are  translated  into  English,  and  who 
are  the  publishers?  4.  I  am  reading  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  have  been  using  Edersheim, 
Neander,  and  Dr.  Gilbert's  "  Student's  Life." 
None  of  these  is  satisfying  to  me.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  life  of  Christ,  which  upholds 
the  negative  side  in  regard  to  miracles,  that  is 
still  rev^ent  in  spirit  and  does  justice  to  the 
moral  greatness  of  Jesus?  Do  the  lives  of 
Strauss,  Weiss,  or  Beyschlag  do  this,  or  can 
you  mention  any  others  ? 

S.  H.  G. 

1 .  It  -has  been  translated  by  Professor 

Wallace,  of  Oxford,  and  is  published  by  the 

Clarendon  Press,  whose  New  York  house 

is  Henry  Frowde  &  Co.  (14  shillings). 

2.  Sibree's  translation  (in  Bohn's  Library) 

can  be  had  of  the  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York  ($1.50^.     3.  We  have  not  been 

able  to  discover  it.     4.  Dr.  James  Free- 
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man  Clarke's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
as  Related  by  Thomas  Didymus  "  is  the 
book  you  want  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
$L75.) 

I  am  reading  Mr.  Granville  Ross  Pike's 
"  The  Divine  Drama,"  with  keen  pleasure  and 
rich  profit.  It  is  worthy  of  all  the  favorable 
comment  The  Outlook  has  given  it.  Many  of 
your  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  I  think,  would 
like  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Pike. 

N.  M. 

Mr.  Pike  is  a  clergyman,  at  present  (we 
think)  without  charge,  residing  in  Chicago, 
and  about  forty-three  years  of  age.  He 
received  his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from 
Hamilton  College,  took  his  theological 
course  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian),  and  has  held  pastorates  in 
New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  Illinois. 
His  post-graduate  course  was  taken  in 
philosophy  and  sociology  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  book  which  has  brought  him  deserved 
distinction,  he  had  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  **  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
etc.  As  an  Institute  of  Social  Theology 
on  the  lines  of  the  best  modem  thought, 
the  "  Divine  Drama,*'  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  (New  York),  deserves 
to  be  widely  read  as  one  of  the  more  nota- 
ble books  of  last  year,  and  a  notable  book 
for  any  year, 

"  H.  E.  J.,"  who  in  your  issue  of  December 
31  asks  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  study  of  the  **  Divine  Comedy  as 
would  make  it  profitable  at  a  weekly  devo- 
tional meeting,  might  find  aid  in  his  undertak- 
ing in  an  essay  on  **  The  Spiritual  Sense  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia,"  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1889).  G.  H. 

Persons  desirous  to  complete  sets  of  the 
"Missionary  Herald,"  and  of  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions, can  be  put  in  corre- 
spondence with  one  who  would  be  glad  to 
donate  certain  back  numbers,  covering  a  long 
past  period,  by  sending  their  addresses  to  Miss 
Adele  Brown,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Bits  of  Fun 

Some  families  are  .so  old  they  have  become 
monotonous. — Detroit  Journal. 

Author  (after  completing  a  new  book) : 
*'  There,  that  will  make  me  more  immortal  than 
ever." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Giving  Herself  Away. — Mistress — Jane,  I've 
mislaid  uie  key  of  my  escritoire.  I  wish  you'd 
just  fetch  me  that  box  of  odd  keys ;  I  dare 


say  I  can  find  one  to  open  it.  Jane — It's  no 
use,  ma'am.  There  isn't  a  key  in  the  'ousc 
as  '11  fit  that  desk.— /^i^wrA. 

The  Waterbury  "  Republican "  laughs  at 
the  New  Haven  paper  which  alludes  pathetic- 
ally to  a  "fatal  drowning  accident."  This 
recalls  the  headline  in  an  esteemed  Hartford 
contemporary  recently,  which,  with  equal  pa- 
thos, read  "  Suicide  His  Last  Act."  Very  prob- 
able.— Hartford  Courant. 

J.  H.  McCarthy,  the  son  of  Justin  McCarthy, 
who  is  lecturing  in  this  country  on  Omar 
Khayyam,  says  that  after  a  lecture  in  Brooklyn 
one  of  the  hearers  thanked  him  for  his  expedi- 
tion of  the  Persian  poet's  work,  and  added : 
**  I  never  before  knew  the  difference  between 
Omar  Khayydm  and  Hunyadi  Janos." 

Miss  Greene — You  sing  in  the  Wesley  Street 
Church,  don't  you?  Miss  Crochet — Yes. 
Miss  Greene — Then  you  must  know  that  gen- 
tleman over  opposite.  I  have  seen  him  going 
into  the  Wesley  Street  Church  Sunday  after 
Sunday.  Miss  Crochet — Oh,  yes;  he  fills  in 
the  intermissions  when  the  choir  is  not  singing. 
He  is  the  pastor. — Boston  Transcript. 

Whoever  is  collecting  examples  of  queer 
typographical  errors  is  invited  to  recora  the 
fact  that  in  the  proof  of  the  notice  of  the 
Episcopal  church  entertainment,  sent  in  from 
the  "  News  "  composition-room  Monday  night, 
the  Second  West  Virginia  Band  was  an- 
nounced as  having  on  its  programme  "  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Massachusetts."  We  are  so  military 
here  now  that  no  compositor  could  be  expected 
to  consider  **  Twelfth  Mass  "  as  meaning  any- 
thing but  "Twelfth  Massachusetts."--5r/^ii- 
ville  News. 

Having  read  to  her  pupils  a  description  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Mernmac,  the  teacher  some 
days  later  asked  her  pupils  what  the  word 
"catamaran,"  then  used,  meant.  These  are 
some  of  the  answers :  "  A  catamaran  is  a 
mounting  lion."  "  The  catamaran  is  a  savage 
officer  in  the  Fillipose  Islands."  "  A  catama- 
ran carries  clubs  m  a  gof  game."  **  The  cata- 
maran is  the  place  in  Chicago  where  the  Cat 
Show  was  held ."  "  The  catamaran  was  a  con- 
vention hall  prise."  "  The  catamaran  is  the 
proper  name  for  a  catboat  and  war  ram  to- 
gether like  the  Catadin."  "  Hobson  obtained 
a  catamaran  from  the  Spanish  officers  which 
was  all  he  had  to  eat." — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  "  Qub  Woman  "  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  party  of  women  who  recently  visited 
Pike's  Peak.  A  youth,  still  in  knee-oreeches, 
although  he  wore  a  collar  of  extraordinary 
height  and  stiffness,  was  their  guide,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  interest  appeared 
to  be  slight.  "  Every  few  minutes  he  stood  up 
and  shouted  the  names  of  certain  boulders 
and  streams.  When  we  were  nearly  at  the 
top,  he  called  out :  *  On  the  right  is  the  Lion's 
Mouth !'  *  Why  is  it  called  the  Lion's  Mouth  r 
asked  a  skeptical  lady,  who  had  pestered  him 
with  *  whys'  all  the  way.  *Aw,  I  dunno,' 
said  the  laid,  tired  of  being  asked  for  informa- 
tion. *I  was  told  to  holier  these  names.  I 
dunno  why  no  thin'.  It's  my  job  to  holler,  and 
so  I  holler.' " 
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Days  and  Nights 
By  Elizabeth  Lincoln  Gould 

If  days  were  only  twice  as  long, 

'Twould  be  a  splendid  thing  1 
*  Cause,  don't  you  know,  'fore  you're  ^ui/^ 
dressed, 

The  breakfast-bell  will  ring ; 
And  then  it's  time  to  go  to  school ; 

And  then  run  home  at  noon, 
And  back  to  school ;  and  four  o'clock 

'Most  always  comes  real  soon ; 
And  then  you  just  begin  to  play. 

And  then  it's  time  for  tea  ; 
And  then,  in  such  a  ////^  while, 

Yoiu*  bedtime  comes,  you  see  1 

If  nights  were  only  twice  as  long, 

'Twould  be  a  splendid  thing  1 
'Cause,   don't    you    know,   when  you're 
tucked  up. 

Sometimes  your  mother'll  sing ; 
And  first  you  lie  and  watch  the  stars, 

Or  maybe  there's  a  moon  ; 
And  then  you  get  all  nice  and  warm 

And  sleepy  pretty  soon ; 
And  then,  perhaps,  you  shut  your  eyes ; 

And  then  your  motherll  say, 
"  Have  I  a  little  boy  that  means 

To  lie  in  bed  all  day  ?" 

The  American  Flag 

Our  flag  is  not  the  first  flag  raised  on 
these  shores.  Columbus,  when  he  landed, 
raised  the  flag  of  Spain,  which  was  a 
quartered  flag  of  red  and  white,  two  quar- 
ters of  each.  On  the  red  fields  or  quarters 
were  yellow  casdes ;  on  the  white  fields  or 
quarters,  red  lions.  Columbus  had  also  a 
flag  known  as  the  flag  of  the  expedition, 
just  as  our  regiments  to-day  have  a  regi- 
mental flag.  The  expedition  banner  was 
white,  on  which  was  a  green  cross,  with 
an  F  and  Y  for  Ferdinand  and  Ysabel, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain.  The  next 
important  flag  that  was  raised  on  these 
shores  was  the  flag  of  England.  This  flag 
is  the  St.  George  cross  of  red  on  a  white 
field.  In  1606  Scotland  and  England 
were  united,  and  then  the  flag  of  Scotland — 
the  St  Andrew's  cross  of  white  on  a  blue 
field — was  combined  with  the  cross  of  St 


(jeorge,  and  known  as  the  King's  colors. 
The  red  cross  of  St  George  on  the  white 
field  is  still  the  flag  of  England.  This 
shows  us  that  we  inherited  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  that  we  have  put  in  our  National 
flag.  The  colonists,  when  they  had  been 
here  some  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  being 
an  independent  people.  Many  of  the  colo- 
nists from  England  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try for  religious  freedom  ;  they  hated  the 
Catholics,  and  the  cross  in  the  English 
flag  was  an  offense  to  some  of  them ;  so 
they  cut  the  cross  from  the  English  flag 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  not  in  disloyalty  to  Eng- 
land, but  as  a  protest  against  a  sig^  which 
to  them  represented  a  creed  or  sect  of 
religion  that  was  offensive  to  them.  The 
authorities  at  the  head  of  the  colonies 
were  in  great  distress.  They  could  not 
approve  the  act,  for  that  would  bring  pun- 
ishment from  England  ;  they  dared  not  con- 
demn it,  lest  the  feeling  might  be  deeper 
than  they  knew  in  the  colonies,  and  then 
there  would  be  trouble  at  home.  So  the 
King^s  colors  floated  over  the  castle  in 
Boston  Harbor  because  it  was  the  King's, 
and  the  military  companies  in  the  colonies 
each  chose  their  own  color. 

The  colonists  soon  learned  that  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  decision  in  regard  to 
the  flag,  and  they  grew  the  more  independ- 
ent. They  had  to  fight  their  own  battles 
and  protect  their  homes  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  they  formed  unions  as  early  as 
1645.  Not  long  after,  war  in  England 
left  that  country  without  a  king,  and  the 
colonies  grew  closer  together.  A  few 
years  later  Massachusetts  coined  her  own 
silver  coins,  on  which  appeared  a  pine-tree. 
This  symbol  was  put  on  a  red  flag.  The 
upper  inner  comer,  called  .the  field,  was 
white.  On  this  was  the  cross  of  St 
George,  with  the  pine-tree  in  the  upper 
comer  of  the  field.  This,  probably,  was 
the  first  flag  of  the  colonists.  The  King 
was  angry  when  he  learned  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  coins,  but  was  appeased 
when  told  the  pine-tree  was  an  oak.  As 
the  King  had  hidden  in  an  oak-tree  after 
a  battle,  he  thought  the  selection  was  a 
tribute  to  him,  an  evidence  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists.     Each  colony 
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had  a  seal  that  was  used  on  legal  papers, 
and  these  seals  are  now  on  the  State  flags. 

Many  of  the  flags  of  the  separate  colo- 
nies bore  the  word  "  Liberty,"  showing 
that  all  the  colonies  were  thinking  of  an 
independent  government ;  but  the  mottoes 
and  emblems  differed.  It  is  not  known 
positively  what  flag  led  the  soldiers  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  But  a  flag  that 
all  would  recognize,  that  would  mean  the 
same  thing  to  all  the  soldiers,  became 
necessary.  There  were  thirteen  colonies, 
and  flags  having  thirteen  stripes  were  com- 
mon, but  the  stripes  varied  in  color;  they 
were  white  and  red,  or  white  and  yellow, 
or  red  and  blue,  or  yellow  and  green. 
Whatever  their  colors,  thirteen  was  the 
number  of  stripes.  In  1775  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  in  session  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  flag  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
tinental army  and  navy  had  to  be  devised. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consult 
with  General  Washington.  We  must  re- 
member that  there  were  still  many  people 
in  the  colonies  who  were  loyal  to  England, 
and  who  were  at  war  to  secure  freedom, 
not  from  England,  but  from  oppressive 
power,  from  oppressive  governors  sent  out 
by  England,  who,  as  these  i>eople  believed, 
exceeded  their  authority  and  did  not  gov- 
ern the  colonies  as  England  wished  them 
governed.  No  flag  would  be  acceptable 
to  these  people  that  did  not  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country. 

The  flag  devised  had  thirteen  alternate 
red  and  white  stripes,  representing  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  flag  had  in  the 
upper  comer  a  blue  field  on  which  were 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  white 
of  St.  Andrew.  This  flag  represented  the 
sentiment  and  ideals  of  the  colonists — a 
just,  representative  government  under  Eng- 
lish rule.  This  flag  was  not  long-lived. 
On  July  2,  1776,  the  American  Congress 
declared  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  be 
free  and  independent.  On  July  4  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted, 
but  the  new  country  was  without  a  repre- 
sentative flag  until  June,  1777.  Then 
Congress  declared  the  National  flag  to  be 
thirteen  stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white, 
as  in  the  colonists*  flag,  with  thirteen 
white  stars  on  a  blue  field.  This  flag,  it 
is  said,  was  made  under  Washington's  di- 
rections in  a  house  in  Philadelphia  which 
is  still  pointed  out  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
National  flag.     It  is  a  two-story,  dormer- 


window  house,  having  a  store-front  on  the 
first  floor.  At  that  time  it  was  an  uphol- 
sterer's store,  and  the  flag  was  made  by 
the  widow  who  conducted  the  business. 
Not  far  away  is  the  grave  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  did  so  much  for  his  country, 
and  who  helped  to  decide  on  its  flag. 
This  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  was  dis- 
played on  the  public  buildings  and  on  the 
American  vessels.  A  new  country  had 
been  bom,  a  new  government,  a  new  peo- 
ple, a  new  flag — the  American.  When 
Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  two  stripes  and  two 
stars  were  added.  When  IlHnois  was  ad- 
mitted, in  1818,  there  were  twenty  States 
in  the  Union,  and  then  the  people  realized 
that  the  vast  country  would  divide  into 
States,  and  the  flag,  if  enlarged  as  each 
State  entered,  would  lose  its  beauty  and  be- 
come cumbersome.  In  April,  1818,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  that  the  National  flag^ 
should  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  with  twenty  stars,  white 
on  a  blue  field,  and  that  every  new  State 
admitted  should  be  represented  by  an 
additional  star  on  the  union  of  the  flag. 
Now  there  are  forty-five  stars.  There  are 
other  laws  governing  the  flag.  A  gar- 
rison flag  is  thirt>'-six  by  twenty  feet. 
This  is  the  oflicial  flag  at  all  army  posts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  flag — red,  with  a  blue  star,  having  the 
coat-of-arms  surrounded  by  white  stars. 
This  flag  flies  when  the  President  is 
aboard  a  vessel.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  a  flag — red  and  white  vertical 
stripes,  with  a  white  field  on  which  is  an 
eagle  with  outspread  wings,  about  which 
thirteen  stars  are  arched.  Thr  Union  Jack 
is  the  union  of  the  National  flag,  white 
stars  on  a  blue  field.  Yachts  have  a 
flag,  or  ensign,  which  identifies  them  as 
American.  Flags  are  a  language,  the  real 
language  of  nations.  They  express  the 
nations'  strength,  character,  and  ideals. 
They  protect  the  citizens  who  claim  pro- 
tection anywhere  among  civilized  people. 

The  flag  represents  home,  family,  all 
that  the  people  love,  and  a  true  man  will 
die  to  protect  his  country's  flag.  In  bat- 
tle men  rally  about  the  flag  that  represents 
their  country,  that  tells  them  of  their  coun- 
try. When  soldiers  are  discouraged,  they 
have  been  cheered  and  strengthened  in 
the  midst  of  losing  battles  by  the  sight  of 
their  nation's  flag.     To  us  it  means  liberty, 
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home,  country,  protection.  We  love  and 
respect  it,  and  the  anniversary  of  its  birth, 
June  14,  may  yet  be  a  National  holiday, 
recognized  by  the  people.  In  many  schools 
special  exercises  are  given  on  this  day. 
The  flag  is  saluted  night  and  morning  by 
the  soldiers  in  camp,  by  the  sailors  on 
war-ships. 

In  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  an  island 
used  as  an  army  post,  where  the  Com- 
mander of  the  East  has  his  headquarters. 


Here  and  at  all  army  posts  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  fire  a  sunset  gun  and  dip  the  flag. 
When  that  gun  is  fired,  it  echoes  over  the 
cities  near  and  on  this  harbor ;  the  people 
know,  when  they  hear  it,  that  the  National 
flag  is  being  saluted,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  small  boys  remove 
their  hats  as  the  boom  sounds  over  the 
water. 

To   respect  and   honor  the  flag  is  to 
honor  onejs  home. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Ever-Prcsent  Problem 
The  domestic  servant  problem  has  been 
approached  from  another  standpoint.  A 
college  girl  who  needed  money  to  complete 
her  course  decided  that  domestic  service 
was  the  field  of  employment  that  offered 
the  best  financial  return.  She  made  ap- 
plication and  was  engaged  as  waitress  and 
chambermaid  in  a  family  employing  a  cook 
and  a  nurse;  later  she  substituted  as  a  cook 
for  a  few  days,  and  liked  the  work  so  much 
better  in  the  kitchen  than  upstairs  that 
she  offered  her  services  for  that  position, 
and  kept  it  for  several  months.  The  first 
discovery  she  made  a£  a  servant  was  that 
the  bed  and  belongings  of  the  servants' 
room  were  all  that  they  ought  not  to  be — 
the  bed  hard  and  uncomfortable ;  the 
bedstead  fell  in  the  night.  The  second 
discovery  was  that  the  work  was  so  hard 
that  the  mere  opportunity  to  lie  down 
made  sleep  possible.  The  tools  given  for 
work,  brooms,  brushes,  cloths,  were  not 
adapted  to  the  work.  The  broom  was  so 
heavy  that  the  mere  carrying  of  it  was 
tiresome;  to  use  it  meant  complete  ex- 
haustion. When  in  a  cook's  position, 
this  college  girl  discovered  that  neither 
kitchen  nor  dining-room  had  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  doing 
the  necessary  work.  Closets  were  at 
inconvenient  places,  and  the  distances 
between  the  range  and  the  tables  and 
kitchen  closets  greatly  added  to  the  work 
of  the  cook.  The  meals  were  planned 
without  regard  to  the  routine  work  of  the 
kitchen,  roasts  being  ordered  on  baking- 
days  and  boiled  dinners  on  ironing-days. 
This,  the  college  girl  decided,  was  due 
^  wholly  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  mis- 
tress as  to  the  work  that  must  be  done 


to  carry  out  her  own  instructions.  Six- 
teen or  eighteen  hours  a  day  represented 
a  day's  work  when  the  mistress  enter- 
tained. She  required  just  as  much  service 
after  these  extra  demands  on  time  and 
strength.  To  quote :  *'  If  Thoreau  is 
right  in  calling  the  kitchen  the  heart,  the 
left  ventricle,  the  very  vital  part  of  the 
house,  surely  some  careful  consideration 
must  go  into  its  management.  If  the 
mistress  of  the  house  has  other  work  that 
she  thinks  is  of  greater  importance,  then 
she  must  put  a  woman  of  brains  in  charge 
of  it,  give  her  a  free  hand,  and  judge  her 
work  by  its  results." 

"  First  get  your  woman  of  brains,"  will 
be  the  comment,  logical  and  imperative, 
of  all  readers. 

There  is- no  question  that  the  domes- 
tic servant  problem  is  the  most  serious 
problem  we  face.  It  combines  all  other 
problems  in  housekeeping.  Economy, 
sanitation,  nutrition,  hygiene,  nerves, 
manners,  morals,  are  all  part  of  it.  Its 
solution  is  for  the  mistress,  never  the 
maid. 

Doubtless  women's  usual  I  v  false  ideas 
of  economy  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
maids.  A  comfortable  room,  bed,  and 
leisure  at  some  part  of  the  day  are  the 
absolute  right  of  every  servant,  whether 
she  be  the  only  servant  or  one  of  many. 
There  should  be  also  a  kitchen  that  can 
be  kept  in  order  easily  ;  with  closets  and 
tables  so  arranged  and  placed  as  to  re- 
duce labor  to  a  minimum,  and  every  labor- 
saving  device  that  will  enable  an  intelli- 
gent servant  to  accomplish  her  work  in 
the  least  time.  This  means  that  the  mis- 
tress should,  like  the  manufacturer,  watch 
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the  market,  and  add  to  her  plant  all  that 
aids  economy  of  exertion. 

Doubtless  the  reply  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  house-furnishing  store,  when  he  was 
asked  for  a  knife-cleaning  machine,  "  My 
customers  never  interest  themselves  in 
those  patented  things  for  the  kitchen. 
They  Jceep  so.  many  servants  that  they 
have  no  use  for  labor-saving  devices," 
might,  so  far  as  lack  of  interest  goes, 
apply  to  many  who  keep  but  one  servant 

A  progressive  housekeeper,  who  was 
anxious  to  run  her  house  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  effort,  discovered  that  a 
mangle  reduced  the  work  on  laundry-days 
several  hours.  She  considered  that  twenty 
dollars  that  brought  such  results  was  a 
good  investment,  and  now  she  does  not 
dread  the  summer  because  of  the  increased 
laundry-work.  The  winter  demonstrated 
its  value.  A  dish-washer  that  gave  the 
one  maid  her  evenings,  because  dinner  and 
breakfast  dishes  could  be  washed  together 
and  did  not  need  drying,  has  brought  a 
new  life  into  that  kitchen,  and  guests  are 
not  inflictions.  Carpet-sweepers  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  these  days  of  heavy 
rugs.  Washing-machines  would  be  if 
their  value  could  be  demonstrated.  A 
hose  from  the  faucet  to  the  machine  makes 
even  a  stupid  girl  friendly  to  their  use. 
Most  servants  object  to  filling  and  empty- 
ing them.  Zinc-covered  tables,  hardwood 
or  painted  floors,  gas  ranges,  glass  doors 
to  closets,  and  open  plumbing,  are  the 
common  belongings  of  most  housekeepers 
to-day,  and  the  best  friends  of  cleanliness. 

The  statement  is  made  that  maids  will 
not  use  the  devices  that  aid  labor-saving. 
What  would  a  manufacturer  who  put  in  a 
plant  to  produce  better  results  do  with  the 
workmen  who  refused  to  use  it  ?  It  is 
just  this  that  makes  the  domestic  servant 
problem.  The  servant  so  stupid  as  not  to 
see  the  advantage  of  saving  her  strength 
and  time  is  a  mere  machine,  subject  to  the 
disarrangement  of  a  machine,  and  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  emergencies.  Emergencies 
are  the  daily  experiences  of  every  house- 
keeper, and  on  brains,  upstairs  and  down, 
in  parlor  and  kitchen,  depend  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  emergencies  become 
incidents  or  disasters. 

The  successful  mistress  of  a  household 
combines  the  highest  attributes  of  execu- 
tive ability.  She  is  a  financier,  a  chemist, 
an  artist,  a   diplomat,  a   social  leader^  a 


philanthropist,  an  altruist,  a  la>%yer,  a 
logician,  above  all  a  lover.  She  is  never 
too  tired,  too  absorbed,  to  give  her  sym- 
pathy, her  love,  in  response  to  every 
demand  made  upon  it 

Plum  Pudding 
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The  author  of  "  Foods  and  Feeding, 
Dr.  Thompson,  has  given  to  the  "  St. 
Jameses  Gazette,"  of  London,  the  following 
recipe  for  plum  pudding : 

1  lb.  raisins — stoned  ;  1  lb.  currants — washed 
and  dried ;  6  oz.  candied  peel  (mixed)  cut  in 
small  pieces ;  1  lb.  suet — chopped  as  fine  as 
possible;  >i  lb.  bread-crumbsr— fine ;  yi  lb. 
sugar ;  a  pinch  of  salt ;  six  or  eight  eggs  (about 
nine  eggs  make  a  pound) ;  a  full  wineglass  of 
brandv ;  a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  a  little  milk. 

To  be  tied  up  tightly  in  a  cloth  or  basin  and 
boiled  for  six  hours.  It  may  be  long  kept 
hanging  in  a  dry  place,  and  is  by  some  regarded 
as  improved  thereby. 

The  dietist  says  that  the  plum  pudding 
contains  proteids,  represented  in  the  eggs ; 
hydro-carbons,  in  the  suet;  carbo-hydrates, 
in  the  candied  peel.  In  answer  to  the 
question  whether,  weight  for  weight,  plum 
pudding  was  the  equivalent  of  beefsteak, 
he  replied  that  such  parallels  could  not 
be  drawn,  but  a  fatty  steak  and  plum  pud- 
ding were  pretty  evenly  balanced  in  food 
values.  In  the  interview  Dr.  Thompson 
said: 

The  stomach's  the  thing.  Variety  is  the 
law  of  nature,  and  therefore,  when  a  man 
wants  to  be  dieted,  you  examine  him  well,  you 
find  out  what  his  pursuits  are,  what  recreation 
he  takes,  and  you  ask  him  for  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  then  you  can  make  a  dietary  for 
him.  But  there  are  no  universal  laws  of  diet 
I  have  often  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  "  I  donH 
know  a  wholesome  dish,  and  I  don't  know 
anyr  unwholesome  dish."  There  is  nothing  of 
which  you  can  say  that  it  suits  everybody, 
and  hence  the  old  proverb,  **What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

A  New  Magazine 

The  mothers  who  have  chttdren  inter- 
ested in  birds,  or  who  wish  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  birds,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
a  bi-monthly  magazine  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  (New 
York),  entitled  *'  Bird  Lore,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
children's  magazine,  but  it  promises  to 
present  the  subject  of  birds  most  intelli- 
gently to  the  family.  It  would  make  a 
good  "  reader  "  for  schools.  "  Bird  Lore  ** 
is  the  organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies. 
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_.    Bwi.x    1     ^        1 Two  important  ad- 

Tbe  Philippine  Campftlfn  v  i 

vances  have  been 
made  the  past  week  in  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  Philippines  by  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  the  action  of  the 
island  of  Negros,  through  a  commission 
sent  to  Manila,  accepting  our  sovereignty 
over  that  island.  Negros  is  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Visayas  group,  and 
has  about  350,000  population.  Its  capi- 
tal is  Bacolot,  and  there  are  several  other 
towns  of  some  consequence  on  the  coast. 
The  present  action  is  due  to  the  coast 
residents,  it  is  probable,  rather  than  to 
the  more  savage  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
land mountain  regions.  Negros,  after  the 
writhdrawal  of  Spanish  forces  from  the 
island,  had  established  a  provisional  gov- 
ermnent  of  its  own,  but  it  refused  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo.  The  second 
step  is  the  taking  at  least  nominal  pos- 
session of  ^e  island  of  Cebu  by  a  United 
States  vessel.  This  is  another  island  of 
the  Visayas  group  and  one  of  considerable 
size,  though  smaller  than  Negros,  and  its 
chief  town,  Cebu,  is  the  third  largest  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  gunboat 
Petrel  landed  fifty  sailors  early  last  week, 
and  there  was  no  armed  opposition  to 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Cebu. 
Despatches  from  Manila  received  here 
Monday,  however,  say:  **  The  authorities 
made  no  forcible  resistance  to  our  oc- 
cupation, they  being  practically  without 
means  of  defense.  The  only  fear  now 
is  that  they  will  bum  the  town  before 
the  troops  arrive."  The  less  encourag- 
ing features  of  the  campaign  for  the 
.week  have  been  the  attempt  to  bum 
the  city  of  Manila  which  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday,  the 
burning  on  Saturday  of  the  village  of 
Mariquina,  seven  miles  from  Manila,  and 
the  fact  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a 
body  of    the  enemy  successfully  broke 


through  our  lines.  The  incendiary  attempt 
of  the  native  sympathizers  with  Aguinaldo 
in  Manila  produced  a  serious  destruction 
of  property  and  a  heavy  money  loss,  but 
the  energy  of  the  troops  prevented  the 
fire  from  spreading  throughout  the  city. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  concerted 
action  between  the  incendiaries  and  the  in- 
surgent troops  outside  the  city,  who,  accord 
ing  to  General  Otis's  despatch,  succeeded 
in  entering  the  outskirts  of  Manila  and 
were  then  driven  back  with  loss.  There  has 
been  skirmishing  but  no  serious  fighting 
beyond  Caloocan  and  at  other  parts  of 
our  line. 

The  Situation  '^^^  military  situation  seems 
to  be,  briefly,  that  our  troops 
can  with  ease  drive  back  any  force  of  in- 
surgents which  opposes  them  in  the  field, 
but  that  if  our  lines  are  extended  to  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  from  Manila  there  is 
danger  that  separate  bands  of  insurgents 
may  get  between  the  city  and  the  outlying 
wings  of  the  army.  This  is  probably  what 
General  Otis  had  in  mind  when  he  cabled 
to  the  commander  of  reinforcements  which' 
had  reached  Ceylon  that  haste  should  be 
made,  as  the  situation  was  "  critical." 
Admiral  Dewey's  despatch  urging  that 
the  Oregon,  now  at  Honolulu,  should  be 
sent  with  haste  on  account  of  "  political 
reasons,"  has  puzzled  the  Government  at 
Washington  and  the  press.  It  may  mean 
either  that  the  presence  of  the  Oregon  is 
desired  by  Admiral  Dewey  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  force  on  the  coast  and  im- 
press those  natives  now  hesitating  whether 
to  accept  our  rule  or  to  follow  Aguinaldo, 
or  it  may  possibly  mean  that  the  presence 
ot  the  Oregon  would  reassure  the  foreign 
govermnents  (Germany  especially)  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  citizens  now  in  Manila.     All  agree 
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that  Admiral  Dewey's  message,  whatever 
it  may  mean,  was  founded  on  a  wise  view 
of  affairs,  as  the  country  has  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Admiral  Dewey.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  message  is  not  a  source  of 
alarm  as  to  immediate  danger,  and  Gen- 
eral Otis's  despatches  to  Washington  indi- 
cate full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
commanders  to  extend  our  military  rule 
steadily.  The  latest  reports  are  that 
8,000  of  the  insurgents  have  offered  to 
surrender,  but  that  General  Otis  will  not 
treat  with  them  as  a  military  force  and 
only  demands  that  they  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disperse. 


The    present   crisis 

WMhlnrton'.  Birthday     j^^^    ^^^^^^j    j^^^^. 

est  to  the  addresses 
delivered  last  week  in  commemoration 
of  Washington.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
President  Low,  of  Columbia,  the  orator  of 
the  day  at  Philadelphia,  and  President 
Adams,  of  Wisconsin  University,  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  speakers  at  Chicago,  both 
placed  the  moral  emphasis  of  their  ad- 
dresses upon  the  supreme  need  of  a  reform 
in  the  civil  service,  created  by  our  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  islands.  President 
Adams  did  not  advocate  that  this  possession 
should  be  made  permanent,  but  he  stren- 
uously insisted  that  it  would  prove  a  curse 
both  to  the  islands  and  to  ourselves  un- 
less our  civil  service  was  made  thoroughly 
pure.  President  Low's  address  was  an 
eloquent  defense  of  President  McKinley's 
Administration.  The  President,  he  de- 
clared, had  no  alternative  except  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  he  had  taken.  Our  position 
toward  the  Philippines,  he  urged,  was  not 
like  that  of  France  toward  America.  We 
are  bound,  he  said,  to  consider  the  capac- 
ity of  the  natives  for  self-government 
To  declare  that  we  cannot  govern  the 
Philippines  without  being  untrue  to  our 
ideal  of  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  was  to 
claim  that  self-governing  democracy,  by 
its  very  nature,  is  incapable  of  serving 
other  peoples  except  by  its  own  example. 
Mr.  Low  declared  that  he  did  not  think 
so  meanly  of  democracy.  He  did  not 
question  that  we  should  give  to  the  Fili- 
pinos free  schools  and  free  speech,  free- 
dom to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  conscience,  and  equality  before  the 


law.  At  the  Detroit  celebration  Secretary 
Alger  declared  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  never  been  taken  down  from  where 
they  have  been  planted  but  once,  and  they 
never  will  be  again.  Governor  Pingree, 
who  was  a  guest  at  the  same  meeting, 
spoke  of  the  dangers  to  the  Republican 
party  from  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinctively the  party  of  the  common  people, 
but  has  drawn  to  itself  the  wealthy  classes 
which  a  generation  ago  opposed  it,  and  is 
in  danger  of  accepting  their  leadership. 
Mr.  Bryan's  address,  which  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  principal  celebration  at  Wash- 
ington, laid  its  emphasis  upon  the  suprem- 
acy of  conscience  over  "  manifest  destiny  '* 
as  a  guide  in  political  action.  '*  Manifest 
destiny,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  but  a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  waited  for ;  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  achieved.  The  hour  of  temptation  has 
come;  but  temptations  do  not  destroy, 
they  merely  test  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  They  are  stumbling- 
blocks  or  stepping-stones  according  to  the 
use  made  of  them." 


The  army  court  formed 
"•  ff"C?„^°"  to    investigate    General 

Miles's  charge  as  to  the 
beef  furnished  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  listened  last  week  to  the  tes- 
timony of  many  oflBcers,  including  General 
Miles  and  General  Eagan ;  this  week  the 
court  is  visiting  Chicago  to  see  the  meth- 
ods of  the  contractors  who  furnished 
refrigerated  and  canned  beef.  General 
Miles  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports of  his  testimony  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission,  supported  by  the 
reports  of  many  oflBcers.  He  declined, 
however,  to  admit  the  correctness  of  news- 
paper interviews.  He  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  charging  fraud  in  the  sentence 
"  under  pretense  of  experiment,"  applied 
by  him  to  the  furnishing  of  refrigerated 
beef,  admitting  that  the  phrase  was  open 
to  misconstruction,  and  that  he  should 
have  said  "theory"  instead  of  "pretense. 
As  to  the  "  embalmed  "  or  "  processed 
beef,  it  is  now  clear  that  Dr.  Daly's  report, 
on  which  General  Miles  partly  relied,  re- 
ferred to  an  experiment  with  which  the 
Government  and  army  had  nothing  to  do, 
except  as  the  meat  was  allowed  to  be  put 
on  transports,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  be 
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observed.  But  General  Miles  indmated 
that  he  would  later  offer  evidence  about 
the  treatment  of  refrigerated  beef.  A 
mass  of  testimony  was  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Kent,  Major  Jackson,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Van  Horn,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Humphrey,  and  others  to  the  effect  that 
the  canned  beef  was  unpalatable,  tasteless, 
repulsive  in  appearance,  without  nutritious 
qualities,  and  was  rejected  by  the  men. 
Some  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  ad- 
duced, but  the  preponderance  of  the  oral 
proof,  added  to  the  sixty  or  more  officers' 
reports  filed  by  General  Miles,  indicates 
to  the  lay  mind  that  most  of  this  canned 
beef  was  worse  than  useless  as  a  ration. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  indicating  that  the  refrigerated 
beef  was  generally  good  when  not  issued 
from  cold  storage  too  long  before  being 
used,  and  there  was  a  fair  division  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  beef  on  the  hoof 
could  have  been  used  to  advantage  in 
Porto  Rico,  as  General  Miles  asserts. 
General  Eagan  laid  stress  on  the  intention 
of  the  Commissary  Department  that  the 
canned  beef  should  be  used  only  as  a 
travel  or  emergency  ration  when  fresh 
beef  could  not  be  had,  to  be  eaten  with 
condiments  and  vegetables,  if  obtainable, 
not  out  of  the  can.  He  admitted  that  the 
effect  of  heat  was  to  make  the  meat  repul- 
sive to  the  eye. 

The    determination   of 
'iSS^^lJ'Sir  the   Democratic  Sena- 

tors  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  army  reorganization  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  rather  than  accept  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  standing 
army  of  98,000  men,  led  the  Administration 
Senators  to  accept  the  compromise  offered 
by  Senator  Cockrell  on  behalf  of  his  party 
associates.  This  compromise  is  substan- 
tially that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  from  the  army.  It 
is  that  the  regular  army  shall  be  continued 
for  two  years  upon  the  basis  of  65,000 
men,  and  that  the  President  shall  be 
authorized  to  enlist  35,000  more  for  ser 
vice  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, so  long  as  he  may  deem  their 
services  to  be  required.  Senator  Cock 
rell's  original  proposal  that  the  provincial 
force  should  be  composed  exclusively  of 
natives  of  the  Spanish  islands,  officered 


by  Americans,  was  modified  so  as  to 
allow  the  President  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion r^;arding  the  nativity  as  well  as  the 
number  of  this  special  force.  While  the 
compromise  looked  like  a  Democratic 
victory,  the  most  effective  criticism  of  the 
original  bill  came  from  a  Republican 
Senator,  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Vermont — first 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Har- 
rison's Administration.  The  defect  of  the 
Committee  bill,  said  Senator  Proctor,  was 
that  it  perpetuated  the  corps  of  staff 
officers  upon  the  basis  that  is  the  source 
of  the  most  serious  evils  from  which  our 
armies  are  now  suffering.  Vacancies  in 
this  corps,  he  said,  are  filled  exclusively 
by  promotion  ;  and  as  the  appointments 
are  all  made  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  even 
less  care  is  used  than  if  they  were  made 
to  the  higher  and  more  responsible  places. 
The  common  method  of  appointment  he 
described  as  follows : 

There  is  a  vacancy,  or  is  to  be  one,  of  a 
captaincy  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
The  scramble  for  the  place  commences  months 
before  the  vacancy  actually  occurs.    There 
are  about  six  hundred  first  fieutenants  in  the 
line  of  the  army ;  one  hundred  or  more  of  them 
are  applicants  for  the  place.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  just  as  well  fitted,  who  are  not 
applicants,  either  because  they  have  no  influ- 
ential political  friends  or  because,  from  a  sense 
of  honor  and  propriety,  they  will  not  seek  pre 
ferment    The   applicants  file  briefs  giving 
their  record,  with  letters  from  military  officers, 
persona]  and  political  friends.    These  briefs 
are  often  printed  pamphlets  of  many  pages. 
The  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  appli 
cants  in  persond  interviews  appeal  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary.  This  scramble  to 
get  out  of  the  fighting  branch  of  the  army  is 
at  least  unseemly.    Of  course  but  little  con 
sideration  is  given  to  most  of  these  applica 
tions.    Senator  A  or  Representative  B  nas  a 
relative  or  a  constituent  with   powerful  influ 
ence  behind  him.    He  demands  the  appoint- 
ment and  gets  it. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  point  out  that 
Generals  Eagan  and  Corbin  have  come  to 
the  front  as  officers  of  the  staff.  The 
reorganization  which  Senator  Proctor  de- 
manded was  one  under  which  officers  of 
the  line  should  serve  for  temporary  periods 
on  the  staff,  after  the  manner  employed 
in  the  English  army  and  also  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  Secretary  Proctor's  determined 
opposition  to  the  Committee  bill,  combined 
with  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
Senators  to  avoid  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress, helped  to  bring  about  the  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  Democratic  compromise* 
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On  Monday  the  compromise  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to  13,  with 
some  amendments,  the  most  important 
being  that  on  July  1,  1901,  the  army  shall 
be  reduced  to  27,000  men — its  number 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain. 


At  the  hearing  last  week  be- 
1^1  HfZl^tl  fore  the  Post-Office  Commit- 

and  tne  Maiu 

tee,  Mr.  rmley  Acker,  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  presented  forcibly 
the  reasons  which  had  led  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  to  demand  a  heavy  re- 
duction in  the  payments  now  made  to  the 
railroads  for  carrying  the  mails.  Some  of 
Mr.  Acker's  arguments  are  already  familiar 
to  our  readers ;  but  one  of  them  was 
entirely  novel.  He  showed  the  Committee, 
by  means  of  photographs  of  the  various 
cars  used,  that  the  special  postal  cars  for 
which  the  Government  pays  a  rental  of 
$6,250  a  year  apiece  are  apparently  identi- 
cal in  structure  and  equipment  with  the 
postal  compartments  in  the  combination 
cars  for  which  no  rental  is  paid.  Yet  the 
Government  is  spending  over  $3,000,000 
a  year  in  rental  for  these  special  cars,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  rate  for  hauling 
the  mail  they  contain.  This  abuse  is  one 
which  must  be  speedily  rectified.  It  has 
now  been  many  years  since  Secretary 
Vilas  pointed  out  that  the  annual  rental 
paid  for  these  postal  cars  is  more  than 
their  original  cost.  Even  if  some  rental 
be  justifiable,  the  rate  is  surely  preposter- 
ous. These  postal  cars,  as  any  one  can 
see  by  examining  them,  cost  no  more  to 
construct  than  the  tourists'  cars  made  by 
the  Pullman  Company,  yet  the  Pullman 
Company  receives  less  than  $2,000  a  year 
from  each  of  these  tourist  cars,  out  of 
which  sum  it  has  to  pay  the  wages  of  a 
porter  and  part  of  the  wages  of  a  con- 
ductor. The  net  returns  to  the  Pullman 
Company  from  one  of  these  cars  are  much 
less  than  one-third  what  the  Government 
pays  the  railroads  as  rental  for  a  postal 
car.  Besides  this  rental,  the  Government 
pays  a  minimum  of  six  cents  a  ton  each 
mile  for  the  mail  carried  in  the  car,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  ten  tons  per  car.  The 
average  receipts  of  the  railroads  for  haul- 
ing one  of  these  cars  are  about  thirty-six 
cents  a  mile,  while  the  average  receipts  of 
railrpafls  for  hauling  a  Pullman  <;fir  are 


merely  the  fares  collected  from  a  few  pas- 
sengers, some  of  whom  ride  upon  passes. 
The  Government,  therefore,  is  paying  the 
railroads  about  three  times  as  much  for 
hauling  a  postal  car  as  the  Pullman  Coai- 
pany  and  its  patrons  pay  for  hauling  a 
Pullman.  We  have  previously  shown  that 
the  Government  pays  the  railroads  over 
three  times  as  much  per  ton  mile  as  do  the 
express  companies,  though  its  hauls  are 
longer  and  should  be  performed  at  a  lower 
rate.  All  along  the  line,  apparently,  the 
Government  pays  for  carrying  the  mails 
about  three  times  as  much  as  private 
corporations  pay  for  similar  services. 


Negro  DUfirAochitcment 


North  Carolina,  if  its 


Legislature  reflects 
public  sentiment,  will  follow  the  example 
of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana by  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  disfranchising  the  bulk  of  its 
negro  voters.  The  measure  proposed  is 
substantially  that  adopted  in  Louisiana 
establishing  educational  and  property  qual- 
ification?, but  stipulating  that  they  shall  not 
apply  to  families  which  enjoyed  the  suf- 
frage prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  In  a  Senate  of  fifty  members 
only  six  voted  against  it,  and  in  a  lower 
House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members 
only  twenty-seven  voted  against  it.  In  the 
House  at  least  the  vote  did  not  follov^' 
strictly  party  lines,  as  six  Democrats  voted 
against  the  measure,  while  three  Populists 
and  one  Republican  voted  in  its  favor. 
In  Louisiana  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  drafted  this  provision  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  blacks  had  the 
power  to  put  it  into  effect  without  consult- 
ing the  voters.  In  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever, the  voters  must  pass  upon  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  white  voters  were  a  unit,  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one — for  the  white  vot- 
ers at  the  last  census  numbered  233,000 
and  the  blacks  only  1 09,000.  But  this  very 
preponderance  of  whites  in  North  Carolina 
has  not  only  lessened  the  fear  of  '*  negro 
domination,"  but  has  caused  many  of  the 
white  voters  to  believe  that  even-handed 
justice  to  men  of  both  races  is  a  safer 
remedy  for  admitted  evils  than  the  repres- 
sion of  the  blacks.  The  white  population 
in  the  mountain  districts  is  largely  Repub- 
lican in  politics^  and  if  it  vote$  solidly 
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against  the  proposed  disfranchisement  of 
n^n^oes  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Even  if  it  is  adopted,  the  Republican  party 
in  North  Carolina  has  sufficient  means  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  United  States 
Courts,  and  test  the  question  whether  the 
proposed  disfranchisement  of  families 
which  received  the  suffrage  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution does  not  conflict  with  its  provis- 
ion that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by 
any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  The 
Outlook  is  in  sympathy  with  honest 
attempts  to  exclude  vice  and  ignorance 
from  the  polls;  but  the  law  must  not 
exclude  vicious  and  ignorant  blacks  and 
admit  vicious  and  ignorant  whites. 

It  is  natural  that  public 

Elevated  Roads         ,  ,  ,  « 

the  sudden  and  concerted 
attacks  upon  the  New  York  City  elevated 
roads  to  something  else  than  zeal  for  the 
public  interests  on  the  part  of  the  Tam- 
many officials  by  whom  they  are  made. 
Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  stock-jobbery,  a 
desire  to  force  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Company  to  deal  with  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  or  the  refusal  of  the  Manhattan 
to  allow  the  Compressed  Air  Company 
(in  which  Mr.  Croker  is  interested)  to 
allow  the  latter  to  hang  its  pipes  on  the 
structure  of  the  elevated  roads,  or  some 
other  special  motive,  has  prompted  the 
attacks  we  do  not  know.  But,  whether 
the  motive  of  these  attacks  be  good  or 
bad,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  out 
of  them  may  come  some  good  to  the 
people  of  New  York.  That  the  elevated 
roads  have  insolently  and  persistently  dis- 
regarded the  public  comfort  is  notorious ; 
any  effort  to  make  the  roads  keep  their 
structures  safe,  neat,  and  well  painted, 
their  stations  clean  and  in  sanitary  con- 
dition, their  cars  sufficient  in  accommo- 
dations, healthful,  and  clean,  will  meet 
general  approval.  Reforms  of  this  kind 
have  long  been  needed,  and  the  com- 
pany, although  it  now  makes  profuse 
promises  for  the  future,  has  shown  such 
indifference  in  the  past  that  the  force 
of  stringent  law  should  be  applied.  The 
ordinances   now    awaiting    the    Mayor's 

actipn  direct  the  roadb  to  put  drip-pani> 


under  the  tracks  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  line  (a  matter  of  some  expense,  no 
doubt,  but  the  only  way  of  shielding  the 
passers  beneath  from  oil  and  water  drip- 
pings), and  to  run  trains  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  day  and  night — a  require- 
ment obviously  not  necessary  for  fair  ser- 
vice, and  decidedly  unreasonable.  The 
Health  Board  has  served  scores  of  notices 
upon  the  company  demanding  reform  as 
to  the  drip-pans  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  stations  and  cars.  Even  the 
actual  safety  of  the  structure  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  no  proof  of  danger 
has  been  adduced.  The  Park  Board  has 
served  notice  on  the  company  to  remove 
its  structures  from  Battery  Park,  to  which 
the  road  was  given  access  on  condition 
that  its  occupation  might  be  terminated 
at  six  months'  notice.  This  last  attack 
presents  a  fairly  open  question — whether 
or  not  the  public  would  lose  more  by  the 
inability  of  the  elevated  road  to  bring  its 
passengers  to  South  Ferry  and  the  adja- 
cent ferries  than  it  now  loses  by  the  de- 
facing of  the  park.  Whatever  be  the 
opinion  upon  this  and  some  other  disputed 
points,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
pressing  need  of  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  common  cleanliness  and  reasonable 
comfort  in  the  cars  and  stations  of  the 
lines. 


There  is  no  more  influential 

^^c^nfa^enT  ^"^  ^opeful  assembly  of  '•  la 

bor  "  than  the  annual  parlia- 
ment of  the  negro  farmers  known  as  the 
Tuskegee  Conference.  Its  eighth  annual 
meeting  was  held  February  22  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Alabama.  About  one 
thousand  negro  farmers  attended,  and  two 
thousand  persons  were  present  in  the  new 
chapel,  built  of  brick  made  on  the  spot 
by  the  Tuskegee  students.  The  whole 
country  was  represented,  from  Virginia  to 
Texas  and  i  rom  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon  • 
sin.  While  other  conferences  deal  with 
outrages  and  with  politics,  the  Tuskegee 
Conference  concerns  itself,  as  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington  said  in  his  open- 
ing address  from  the  chair,  only  with  the 
morals  and  the  homes,  the  educational 
and  economic  interests,  of  the  negro.  Its 
special  aim  is  to  promote  the  development 

among  the  ^ricultural  masses,  who  con* 
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stitute  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Southern 
negroes,  of  industrious  and  thrifty  man- 
hood, economic  independence,  virtuous 
homes,  and  adequate  education.  Of  the 
results  of  the  year's  endeavor,  the  reports 
given  by  various  speakers  from  Alabama 
and  other  States  were  blended  of  light 
and  shade,  with  a  decided  tone  of  encour- 
agement in  increasing  land  ownership, 
prosperous  farming,  and  lengthened  school 
terms.  A  point  abundantly  testified  to 
was  the  negro's  gain,  by  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, of  economic  equality  with  white 
neighbors.  There  is  no  color-line  among 
the  competent  "  My  best  customers," 
said  one,  "  are  white  people."  Some  de- 
clared it  largely  the  negro's  fault  if  race 
relations  were  not  what  they  should  be. 
Others  said,  "  The  white  people  are  our 
best  friends,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
them  more  so." 


Th.  TuskegM  id«a  ^   ^'^   ^^  promise  for 

wholesome  treatment  and 

happy  settlement  of  the  race  problem  is 
the  spreading  through  the  South  of  the 
"  Tusk^ee  idea  "  embodied  in  this  great 
annual  conference.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  local  conferences  on  the 
same  plan  have  been  organized  in  Ala- 
bama, most  of  them  meeting  monthly.  In 
these  the  negro  farmers  get  together  to  re- 
port progress  on  the  Tuskegee  line,  and  to 
encourage  one  another  by  telling  of  their 
endeavors  and  successes.  These  confer- 
ences have  spread  into  other  States,  and 
are  getting  to  be  common  throughout  the 
South.  A  writer  in  the  Montgomery 
"Advertiser"  says  that  they  reach  the 
masses  of  the  people  more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined,  and  "  have  such  vital 
relations  to  the  meal  and  meat  problem 
that  they  touch  the  interests  of  every 
plantation."  The  negro  women,  too,  are 
taking  hold.  One  of  these  reported  the 
formation  in  her  "  beat  "  of  a  conference 
of  mothers  numbering  seventy  members. 
These  women  "  sell  butter  and  eggs  and 
buy  their  own  clothes,  and  have  raised 
$175  besides  during  the  year  to  help 
their  husbands  out  of  debt."  The  clos- 
ing "Declarations"  which,  under  Prin- 
cipal Washington's  wise  leadership,  focal- 
ize the  farmers'  discussions,  emphasize 
points  of  moment  not  for  negro  labor 
only ;  viz.,  intentness  on  the  serious  side 


of  life,  the  cultivation  of  steady  habits, 
saving  as  better  than  spending,  all  possi- 
ble sacrifices  for  better  education,  and  the 
development  of  moral  and  Christian  char- 
acter. The  following  day  was  devoted,  as 
usual,  to  the  Workers'  Conference,  com- 
posed of  representative  helpers  and  friends 
of  the  Tuskegee  movement,  teachers  and 
others,  white  and  negro,  from  South  and 
North.  The  theme  of  its  discussion  was 
the  relations  of  the  two  races,  the  difi&cul- 
ties  involved  and  their  remedies.  Of  this 
no  detailed  report  has  reached  us.  It  is 
true,  as  Principal  Washington  afilirmed  in 
his  opening  address,  that  the  problem  of 
closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between 
the  negro  and  the  white  is  one  which  can 
be  most  helpfully  considered  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Soutlu 

The  adjournment  of  the 

""  ^^^^   io'»t  High  Commission 

at  Washington  without 
agreeing  upon  a  treaty  is  very  disappoint- 
ing, especially  as  most  of  the  points  in 
dispute  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  these  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  leaving  un- 
settled matters  for  further  consideration. 
Instead  of  this,  all  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  are  left  open  till  August  2  next,  when 
the  Commission  will  meet  again,  unless 
the  Chairmen  of  both  sides  agree  upon  a 
different  date.  That  this  indicates  a 
merely  formal  arrangement  is  not  to  be 
accepted ;  hope  is  expressed  that  further 
delay  over  the  Alaskan  boundary  question, 
the  one  vital  point  of  disagreement,  may 
conduce  to  less  exacting  demands  by  the 
Canadian  Commissioners.  It  was  inabil- 
ity to  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the 
latter  wished  to  submit  this  question  to 
arbitration  that  broke  off  the  negotiations ; 
and  that  an  agreement  was  not  made  as 
to  remaining  matters  was  not  the  fault  of 
our  Commissioners,  but  resulted  from  the 
evident  desire  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  colleagues  for  a  complete  settlement 
Our  Commissioners  were  willing  to  refer 
the  Alaskan  question  to  six  jurists — three 
British  and  three  American — while  the 
Canadians  wanted  terms  of  reference 
similar  to  those  of  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion, which  provided  for  an  umpire. 
Neither  side  would  agree  to  the  method 
of  choosing  an  umpire  proposed  by  the 
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Other,  nor  would  our  Commissioners  agree 
to  arbitrate  American  control  of  existing 
settlements  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  coast 
It  is,  therefore,  only  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posed method  of  reference  to  arbitration, 
together  ^ith  the  exception  as  to  tide-water 
settlements,  that  have  blocked  the  way  to 
the  hoped-for  Treaty  of  Quebec.  At  least 
no  other  explanation  has  been  given. 


That  present  failure  is  only 
"^A^tT!?""  "*'  temporary,  however,  is  nat- 

tbe  PaUurc  ,*V  ^   r         \lu     • 

ural  to  expect  from  the  im- 
portance and  intricacy  of  the  matters 
submitted  six  months  ago.  The  labor  of 
these  prolonged  negotiations  can  hardly 
come  to  naught ;  the  best  of  feeling  has 
prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  the  provision 
for  a  future  resumption  of  sessions  is  not 
an  idle  formality.  Accepting  the  prev- 
alent impression  that  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions have  actually  been  reached  on  some 
of  the  points  submitted,  even  this  is  far 
in  advance  of  most  negotiations  hitherto ; 
on  former  occasions  there  has  been  more 
discussion  and  delay  over  one  question 
than  over  the  dozen  or  more  referred  to  this 
Commission.  Besides,  for  reasons  we  have 
already  stated,  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  Senate,  as  now  constituted,  would  have 
ratified  the  treaty ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Canadian  Commissioners,  comprising  the 
Premier  and  part  of  his  Cabinet,  would 
care  to  face  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  with  an  agreement  in  part  in- 
stead of  a  comprehensive  treaty  such  as 
they  hoped  to  secure.  Party  reasons  of 
the  most  urgent  kind  demand  that  no 
expedient  be  left  untried,  for  throughout 
Canada  the  belief  is  general  that  if  a  Lib- 
eral administration  cannot  procure  a  treaty, 
the  latter's  postponement  will  be  indefinite. 
There  are,  of  course,  changed  conditions 
that  complicate  the  local  or  Canadian 
point  of  view  with  the  imperial ;  and  Great 
Britain  is  more  anxious  than  ever  that  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  should  not  prej- 
udice improved  relations.  But  though 
Lord  Herschel  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mediator  rather  than  a  negotiator,  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  modified  Canadian  de- 
mands, or  in  any  respect  was  successful 
in  giving  them  added  weight  with  our 
Commissioners.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Canada  has  practically  had  full  con- 
trol of  her  own  case  at  Washington,  and 


there  can  be  no  complaint  by  her  on  the 
score  of  British  remissness,  as  in  former 
negotiations.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
she  will  not  fail  to  improve  the  oppor- 
timity  still  open  to  her. 


Events  in  Paris  during  the 

ABmkrm  \m  Parte  ^  11  1 

«»wn  »  M^mnm      ^^^^     ^,^^j^       j^^^^        dcmOU- 

strated  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
various  centers  of  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  the  strength  of  the 
new  President,  M.  Loubet  In  no  city  in 
the  world  do  irresponsible  people,  without 
large  following  and  with  a  turn  for  the 
dramatic,  come  so  easily  to  the  front  and 
make  so  much  noise  as  in  Paris.  M. 
Rochefort,  M.  D^roulfede,  and  M.  Mille- 
voye  are  gentlemen  with  immense  capacity 
for  making  scenes,  but  no  capacity  for 
effective  leadership.  Paris  is  cursed, 
moreover,  with  the  worst  press  in  the 
world.  Our  own  sensational  newspapers 
are  vulgar,  but  they  are  not  so  indecent, 
vituperative,  and  insolently  personal  as 
the  worst  newspapers  in  Paris.  If  M. 
Loubet  had  been  a  criminal,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  shamefully  treated  than 
by  what  has  been  well  called  the  "  reptile  " 
press.  The  President  of  the  Criminal  Divis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Cassation  not  long  ago, 
in  stating  the  grounds  of  his  selection  of 
M.  Bard  as  reporter  in  the  re-examination 
of  the  Dreyfus  case,  declared  that  he 
chose  him  "  because  he  was  unmarried, 
and  therefore  less  susceptible  through  wife 
and  children  to  the  invectives  and  threats 
of  death  uttered  by  certain  organs  of  the 
press."  Through  this  tide  of  brutal  per- 
sonal accusation,  misrepresentation,  men- 
aces, and  threats,  M.  Loubet  has  gone 
serenely  on  his  way.  There  have  been 
street  disorders,  attempts  to  organize 
mobs,  and  threats  of  revolution ;  but  there 
has  been  also  a  massing  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Paris,  and  an  evident 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  stand  no  trifling  with  mobs  and  dema- 
gogues. M.  D^roul^e,  who  has  made 
a  ridiculous  failure  as  a  revolutionist, 
and  whose  sanity  is  suspected,  has  been 
placed  under  arrest ;  and  the  "  Patriotic 
League,"  which  at  one  time  promised 
mischief,  has  fortunately  become  absurd 
in  the  eyes  of  Paris;  and  to  become  ab- 
surd in  France  is  to  lose  all  power  either 
for  good  or  evil. 
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M.  Loubt'.  if—t.  M.  Loubet's   Message, 

which  was  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  a  sensible,  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  determination  of 
the  new  President  to  obey  the  law,  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  to  rule  along  lines 
of  moderation.  The  President  declares 
that,  with  entire  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  regime  of 
liberty,  it  will  be  his  aim  to  continue  the 
work  of  re-establishing  and  making  last- 
ing the  union  of  all  Republicans  in  France. 
He  reaffirms  the  integ^ty  of  what  he  calls 
the  essentia]  organs  of  society — the  As- 
sembly, the  courts,  the  Government,  and 
the  army ;  and  he  urges  the  union  of  all 
parties  for  the  sake  of  securing  higher 
unity  and  efficiency,  and  in  this  way 
developing  the  latent  power  of  the  French 
people.  The  new  President  has  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  time  to  draw 
the  line  between  liberty  and  license,  and 
to  check  the  torrent  of  abuse,  vituperation, 
and  accusation  which  has  swept  like  a 
wave  over  France  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  has  left  the  reputation  of  almost 
no  man  untouched.  In  this  endeavor  he 
will  have  the  support  of  all  rational-minded 
men  in  France,  and  of  the  good-wishers 
and  lovers  of  France  outside  that  country. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  no  political  convictions  of  any  kind, 
and  no  policy  save  that  of  overturning 
whatever  government  is  in  power.  These 
men  come  to  the  front  in  every  crisis ;  and 
it  is  their  irresponsible  declamation  and 
their  attempts  to  stir  up  Paris  which  gives 
rise  to  the  frequent  prophecies  of  a  revo- 
lution which  does  not  come,  and  which  is 
not  likely  to  come. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the 

R^lte^d  •'i"  Pi'ssed  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  trans- 
ferring the  jurisdiction  in  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  came 
before  the  Senate,  and  was  debated 
throughout  the  day's  session.  No  vote 
was  taken  on  that  day.  M.  Lecomte  and 
M.  Beringer  spoke  eloquently  against  the 
proposition  to  take  the  question  of  revision 
from  the  criminal  section  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  "  Peace  can  never  be  gained 
by  debauching  justice,"  said  M.  Lecomte, 
who  finally  characterized  the  bill  as  "  an 
iniquitous  experiment" 


Rudyard  Kipling 

The  world-wide  interest,  expressed  in 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and 
comments  in  all  the  leading  newspapers, 
evoked  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  critical 
illness  in  this  city,  is  significant,  not  only 
of  the  great  impression  which  Mr.  Kipling 
has  made  upon  this  generation,  but  also 
of  the  place  which  the  man  of  letters  fills 
in  the  modem  world.  Mr.  Kipling  is  only 
thirty-three  years  old.  He  has  never  held 
any  official  station,  and  in  one  sense  he  is 
a  man  in  private  life ;  and  yet  among  peo- 
ples who  speak  the  English  language  no 
man  is  better  known,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  no  man  has  more  distinctly  won  the 
place  of  a  leader.  It  has  been  lately  said 
that  the  race-consciousness  of  the  English 
peoples  has  been  developed  not  so  much 
by  English  statesmen,  however  eminent, 
as  by  three  English  writers — Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  and  Kipling — ^three  poets,  de- 
tached from  the  world  of  affairs,  express- 
ing themselves  through  the  forms  of  art, 
and  yet  speaking  to  all  men  who  use  their 
language  in  tones  which  have  invigorated 
thfe  life  of  the  whole  race.  The  command 
of  literary  art  in  its  highest  form  does  not 
of  itself  give  its  possessor  access  to  the  life 
of  a  race  ;  he  must  also  possess  that  qual- 
ity of  divining  the  race-experience  and 
expressing  the  race-spirit  which  makes 
him,  not  only  an  artist,  but  a  representa- 
tive and  exponent  of  his  people. 

These  two  qualities  Mr.  Kipling  has  in 
uncommon  degree.  His  work  has  shown 
great  inequality  in  execution ;  he  has 
sometimes  dealt  with  motives  and  with 
materials  which  were  neither  attractive 
nor  spiritually  significant ;  but  at  his  best 
he  has  also  shown  artistic  power  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  he  has  revealed  a  kind 
of  insight,  Shakespearean  almost  in  its 
quality,  which  has  made  him  the  spokes- 
man of  a  people  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth.  He  stands  for  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  English  race  ; 
for  its  virility,  its  readiness  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilities, its  tremendous  energy,  its 
faith  in  itself.  In  an  age  when  pessimism 
has  so  widely  prevailed,  and  has  sapped 
the  vitality  of  so  many  gifted  men,  Mr. 
Kipling  has  seen  the  dark  facts  of  life 
with  a  vision  as  clear  as  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  he  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  modem  mood;  he  has 
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risen  above  it,  as  the  really  great  artist 
must  always  rise  above  it,  to  express  the 
creative,  original,  and  aggressive  temper 
of  a  great  race.  Against  calamity  he  has 
matched  courage  ;  against  disaster  he  has 
set  humor ;  in  the  midst  of  all  the  play  of 
circumstances,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
hard  conditions,  he  has  shown  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  the  indomitable  human  spirit 
meeting  its  fate,  living  its  life,  and  doing 
its  work.  There  is  something  superb  in 
his  health  ;  it  has  drawn  the  world  to  him 
because  the  world  loves  strength  and 
knows  that  health  is  the  normal  condition, 
however  widely  disease  may  prevail. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  a  passion  for  life.  All 
human  conditions,  however  hard,  obscure, 
or  even  vulgar,  move  him  profoundly. 
He  has  entered  into  human  experience  in 
its  active  forms  with  a  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing S3mipathy,  and  has  shown  man,  the 
world  over,  meeting  fate  with  a  quiet  de- 
termination, with  a  magnificent  audacity, 
or  with  reckless  humor.  At  a  time  when 
so  many  writers  are  purely  derivative  or 
imitative,  he  has  reverted  to  those  elemental 
passions  and  dealt  with  those  primary 
interests  which  are  the  inspirations  of 
gp-eat  deeds  and  great  art  There  are  no 
morbid  notes  in  his  work;  there  is  no 
psychological  analysis ;  there  is  no  diseased 
introspection.  To  say  this  is  to  suggest 
some  of  his  limitations ;  but  it  is  also  to 
throw  into  broad  relief  the  man's  essential 
strength.  After  all,  the  world  loves  a 
man  more  passionately  than  it  loves  any- 
thing that  a  man  makes ;  and  to  be  a  man 
in  the  large  sense  of  the  word  one  must 
neither  succumb  to  fate  nor  fall  into 
lamentations  because  conditions  are  hard  ; 
one  must  spend  his  life  with  a  kind  of 
lavish  improvidence ;  one  must  lead  for- 
lorn hopes,  attempt  audacious  and  all  but 
impossible  achievements.  This  ringing 
note  in  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  and  prose, 
and  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  life,  the 
pressure  of  original  force  in  his  work,  have 
differentiated  him  from  the  great  majority 
of  the  English  writers  of  his  time. 

In  his  later  work  he  has  shown  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  which  is  indicative 
of  the  growth  of  the  man's  soul  and  art 
through  his  experience.  "  The  Reces- 
sional "  touched  the  soul  of  England  be- 
cause it  sent,  like  a  flash,  through  all  the 
splendid  pageantry  of  the  Jubilee,  home 
to  the  consciousness  of  England  the  fact 


that  there  was  great  work  to  be  done, 
great  burdens  to  be  borne,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  heroic,  active  living.  In  "  The 
White  Man's  Burden  "  he  struck  again 
the  same  great  note — the  note  of  moral 
responsibility,  the  note  of  leadership 
based  upon  character.  That  there  is  a 
prophetic  quality  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  place  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
in  the  world  in  this  last  poem  is  evident 
to  all  those  who  are  in  any  touch  with 
their  time,  or  who  have  any  vision  of  the 
future.  One  finds  in  these  lines,  as  in 
Mr.  Kipling's  greatest  work,  the  quality 
which  made  the  best  literature  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  so  powerful  and  so  conta- 
gious. This  deep  vitality,  expressing  itself 
in  broad  human  sympathies,  in  wide 
knowledge  of  human  conditions,  and  in 
passionate  faith  in  human  endeavor,  has 
made  Mr.  Kipling  one  of  the  original 
voices  of  his  time. 


The  Pope  on  Americanism 

The  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  on  Americanism  seems  to  us 
self-consistent  and  logical,  if  the  premise 
be  g^nted.  This  premise  is  quoted  from 
the  Decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  is 
as  follows : 

For  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  God  has 
revealed  has  not  been  proposed,  like  a  philo- 
sophical invention,  to  be  perfected  by  human 
ingenuity,  but  has  been  delivered  as  a  divine 
deposit  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  to  be  faithfully 
kept  and  infallibly  declared.  Hence  that 
meaning  of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  perpetually 
to  be  retained  which  our  Holy  MoUier  the 
Church  has  once  declared,  nor  is  that  meaning 
ever  to  be  departed  from  under  the  pretense 
or  pretext  of  a  deeper  comprehension  of  them. 

On  this  foundation  the  whole  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 's  letter  is  built  up.  He  holds 
that  from  the  dogmas  which  the  Church 
has  proposed  for  belief  there  must  be  no 
variation  either  by  omission,  separation, 
or  addition,  and  that  no  such  variation 
has  ever  been  permitted  by  the  Church, 
"which  has  continued  in  one  and  the 
same  doctrine,  one  and  the  same  sense, 
and  one  and  the  same  judgment"  It  is 
true  that  in  "  ways  of  Hfe  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  so  yield  that,  the  divine 
principle  of  morals  being  kept  intact,  she 
has  never  neglected  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
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nations  which  she  embraces;"  but  this 
spirit  of  accommodation  allows  no  devia- 
tion from  and  no  change  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Whatever 
modem  study  has  produced  which  helps 
toward  the  progress  of  learning  and  virtue 
may  be  accepted,  yet  none  of  this  can  be 
regarded  as  of  any  solid  benefit  except "  on 
the  condition  of  recognizing  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  the  Church."  It  is  true 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  still  works  in  the 
world  in  the  souls  of  the  just,  stirring 
them  alike  by  warnings  and  impulses,  but 
this  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  "  for 
the  most  part  felt  through  the  medium  of 
the  aid  and  light  of  an  external  tea<;hing 
and  authority;"  and  the  more  earnestly 
men  strive  after  perfection,  the  more 
liable  are  they  to  stray  unless  they  have 
infallible  guidance  furnished  by  the 
Church.  Immutability  applies  to  living 
as  well  as  to  teaching.  There  are  not 
some  Christian  virtues  adapted  to  some 
times,  and  different  ones  to  other  times. 
It  is  not  true  that  passive  virtues  found 
better  place  in  the  past  and  active  virtues 
find  a  better  place  in  the  present.  The 
monastic  religious  life  is  as  valuable  in  our 
time  as  it  ever  was.  It  involves  no  loss 
of  liberty;  on  the  contrary,  it  confers 
"that  fuller  and  freer  kind,  that  liberty, 
namely,  by  which  Christ  hath  made  us 
free."  "Nor  should  any  difference  of 
praise  be  made  between  those  who  follow 
the  active  state  of  life  from  those  others 
who,  charmed  with  solitude,  give  them- 
selves to  prayer  and  bodily  mortification." 
One  important  clause  in  the  letter  rec- 
ognizes the  possibility  of  variation  within 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  this  possibility 
applies  neither  to  doctrine  nor  to  disci- 
pline, and  the  clause  seems  to  be  added 
not  so  much  to  modify  the  previous  dec- 
larations as  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
understanding or  misinterpretation  of 
them.  It  is,  however,  so  important  that 
we  quote  it  in  full : 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest,  beloved 
son,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  approval  to 
those  views  which,  in  their  collective  sense, 
are  called  by  some  "Americanism."  But  if 
by  this  name  are  to  be  understood  certain  en- 
dowments of  mind  which  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  just  as  other  characteristics  belong 
to  various  other  nations,  and  if,  moreover,  by 
it  is  designated  your  political  condition  and 
the  laws  and  customs  by  which  you  are  gov- 
erned, there  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to 
^e  name.    But  if  this  is  to  be  so  understood 


that  the  doctrines  which  have  been  adverted 
to  above  are  not  only  indicated,  but  exalted, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  our  vener- 
able brethren,  the  bishops  of  America,  would  be 
the  first  to  repudiate  and  condemn  it  as  being 
most  injurious  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.  For  it  would  give  rise  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  there  are  among  you  some  who  con- 
ceive and  would  have  the  Church  in  America 
to  be  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

How  far  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  correctly 
interpreted  Father  Hecker's  life,  or  those 
tendencies  in  the  American  Catholic 
Church  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  exponent,  is  a  question  which 
we  do  not  here  consider.  We  susi>ect, 
however,  that  few  if  any  American  prelates 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  declara- 
tions of  this  letter  concerning  the  immo- 
bility of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  most 
of  them  would  find  in  the  closing  para- 
graph, concerning  the  adaptability  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  methods,  all  the 
liberty  they  have  asked  for  themselves. 
But  the  larger  question.  Does  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  correctly  interpret  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  embodied  in  his  life 
and  teachings  contained  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels? concerns  the  Universal  Church.  The 
Outlook  does  not  believe  that  he  does. 
We  recogmze  the  self-consistent  attitude 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  not 
that  this  attitude  is  consistent  with  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free. 
Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  have  it  stated 
with  such  explicitness,  for  it  will  help 
clear  thinking.  For  between  the  position 
that  religious  faith  is  a  dogma  once  for 
all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  either 
transcribed  in  an  infallible  Bible  or  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  an  infallible 
Church,  and  the  position  that  every  man 
is  a  child  of  God,  may  have  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  and  may  learn  for  himself 
by  that  communion  what  the  will  of  God 
is,  that  no  dogma  can  possibly  state  spir- 
itual truth  in  a  permanent  form,  that  phil- 
osophical definitions  of  spiritual  life  must 
change  with  changing  philosophy,  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed 
changes  with  changes  in  language  and 
literature,  that  truth  is  more  than  dogma 
and  life  is  more  than  discipline,  that  nei- 
ther truth  nor  life  has  been  or  can  be 
ossified  in  a  written  record  or  a  traditional 
ecclesiastical  decree,  that,  in  a  word,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  seed  planted  in 
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the  ground,  which  grows,  men  know  not 
how,  and  that  wheh  it  ceases  to  grow  it 
ceases  to  live,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be 
the  kingdom  of  God — between  these  two 
attitudes  there  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
middle  ground.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  self-consistent  exponent  of 
an  infallible,  unchangeable  dogma,  an  im- 
mobile, unalterable  life.  Protestantism 
will  never  be  self-consistent  until  it  stands 
with  equal  courage  for  the  opposite  doc- 
trine— adaptability  of  religious  institutions 
to  changing  circumstances,  the  mobility 
of  religious  life  as  a  perpetual  growth,  and 
the  continual  change  of  dogmatic  defi- 
nitions, always  inadequate  to  express  the 
ever-enlarging  spiritual  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  race. 

A  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  the  Philippines 

The  February  number  of  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  contains  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Aguinaldo.  It  is  strongly  sympathetic 
with,  not  to  say  eulogistic  of,  the  Philipv- 
pine  leader.  It  is  clearly  written  by  some 
one  who  has  familiarity  with  him  and  with 
his  recent  history.  It  is  from  this  article 
that  we  draw  the  facts  stated  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  *80s,  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  a  sys- 
tem of  enforced  labor  was  organized  by 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Its  practical  result  was  a 
form  of  slavery.  The  Church  shared  in 
the  scheme  with  the  State,  under  a  law  by 
which  the  Government,  on  application  of 
the  Church,  could  donate  to  it  certain 
days  of  forced  labor  on  the  part  of  non- 
taxpayers.  Requests  for  such  forced 
labor  were  promptly  made  and  promptly 
complied  with.  The  resultant  system  of 
slavery  led  to  a  vigorous  and  efficient  in- 
surrection, in  which  Aguinaldo  took  a  lead- 
ing part  The  Spanish  forces  were  unable 
to  cope  with  the  revolution,  and  tried  chi- 
canery and  bribery  where  arms  failed.  A 
proposition  was  made  that  if  the  revolu- 
tionaries would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  homes,  and  the  leaders 
would  leave  the  country,  the  Government 
would  pay  to  the  revolutionaries  the  sum 
of  a  million  dollars,  would  grant  a  general 


amnesty,  and  would  concede  all  the  re- 
forms which  the  revolutionaries  had  de- 
manded. These  included  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor,  depriving  the  friars  of 
the  right  to  torture,  try,  and  arrest  citi- 
zens, the  reduction  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
peasant  farmers,  the  r^istration  of  the 
estates  taxed  by  the  State  as  belonging  to 
the  occupants  and  claimed  by  the  Church 
as  an  owner  entitled  to  rent,  the  simplifi- 
cation of  l^al  processes,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  immediate  hearing  and 
trial  after  arrest.  Aguinaldo  favored  the 
acceptance  of  these  terms.  They  were 
accepted,  the  revolutionaries  disbanded 
and  went  to  their  homes,  and  the  leaders 
left  the  country.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment raised  a  million  dollars  by  taxation, 
stole  seven  hundred  thousand  and  paid 
three  hundred  thousand  to  the  leaders, 
and  instituted  none  of  the  reforms  which 
they  had  promised.  It  was  this  failure  of 
the  Spanish  Government  to  carry  out  its 
solemn  agreement  which  led  Aguinaldo  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  to  re-institute  revolution. 

Assuming  this  account  to  be  true — and 
it  certainly  is  not  unfavorable  to  Agui- 
naldo— it  indicates  that  he  could  have  ob- 
tained through  the  American  Government 
peacefully  all  the  reforms  which  he  en- 
deavored to  wring  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment by  force.  "  Hardly  one  of  these 
reforms,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article, 
"  has  any  meaning  in  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  present  day.  They  are  directed 
at  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  customs  and 
laws  which  were  abolished  one  and  even 
two  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  but  which 
have  been  intact  in  the  Philippines."  It 
is  certain  that  under  any  American  Gov- 
ernment every  one  of  these  reforms  would 
have  been  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Slavery  would  not  have  been  maintained 
as  a  means  of  collecting  taxes ;  denuncia- 
tion of  slavery  would  not  have  been  pun- 
ished as  blasphemy;  the  accused  would 
not  have  been  arrested,  tortured,  impris- 
oned, and  executed  without  trial ;  the 
Church  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
collect  rent  for  land  upon  the  pretext  that 
it  belonged  to  them,  under  an  ancient 
charter  of  which  there  is  no  record,  when 
the  State  was  taxing  the  people  them- 
selves for  the  same  land  under  the  claim 
that  they  were  themselves  the  owners  of  it. 
All  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  army  sought  by 
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revolution  would  have  come  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  under  any  American  ad- 
ministration. If  the  present  attack  upon 
the  American  Government  is  to  be  justi- 
fied, it  must  be,  not  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  original  revolution  is  justified,  but  on 
some  other. 

The  news  reports  from  the  Philippines 
certainly  do  not  indicate  either  will  or 
capacity  on  the  part  of  Aguinaldo's  fol- 
lowers to  furnish  such  protection.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  an  official  despatch 
from  General  Otis,  declaring  that  the  so- 
called  insurgent  government  at  Malolos 
ordered  a  general  assassination  of  non- 
Filipinos,  not  different  in  spirit  from  that 
attempted  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  semi-official 
declaration  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  voluntarily 
hoisted  the  American  flag  and  asked  pro- 
tection of  American  soldiers  from  Agui- 
naldo's  forces,  saying  :  *'  We  put  ourselves 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. We  trust  them  to  establish  a  form 
of  government  suitable  to  the  island.'* 
These  two  incidents  apparently  indicate 
that  there  is  no  true  guaranty  of  law  and 
order  in  the  so-called  Aguinaldo  govern- 
ment, and  also  that  there  is  no  unanimity 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines  for  independence  under  an 
Aguinaldo  administration. 


The  Ideal  in  the  Actual 

The  "  pattern  in  the  mount  "  was  the 
Hebrew  phrase  for  the  sublime  conception 
of  life  which  the  Greek  found  in  Plato's 
philosophy ;  the  conception  which  makes 
all  mortal  things  symbols  of  immortal 
ideas,  and  the  whole  material  creation  the 
sign  and  disclosure  of  a  spiritual  order. 
This  is  the  open  secret  of  all  the  great 
prophetic  and  creative  spirits  ;  this  is  the 
spring  whence  has  flowed  that  stream  of 
poetry  which  has  so  often  refreshed  the 
soul  of  the  race  ;  this  is  the  source  of  that 
hope  and  courage  which  have  made  the 
teachers  in  every  generation  willing  to 
endure  hardship  and  bear  the  sorrows  of 
misunderstanding  and  rejection  if  to  a 
few  they  might  give  assurance  of  the 
reality  of  the  Unseen  and  the  power  of 
the  Invisible.  The  type  may  be  as  crude 
and  clumsy  as  were  the  first  wooden  pieces 


of  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  but  if  the  thoug^ht 
be  deep  and  great  the  imperfection  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  mind  is  of  small  account ;  the  condi 
tions  in  which  we  pass  this  mortal  life 
may  be  hard  and  uncongenial,  but  if  they 
convey  spiritual  truths  to  us,  and  make 
us  aware  of  spiritual  realities,  it  were 
cowardly  to  complain  and  ignorant  to 
rebel.  The  wise  traveler,  to  whom  the 
great  scenery  or  the  great  art  of  the  world 
is  accessible,  does  not  waste  his  time  on 
the  discomforts  of  travel  nor  allow  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  shortcomings  of 
his  inn.  The  measure  of  a  man's  soul 
is  his  ability  to  disregard  the  hindrances 
and  concentrate  his  energy  on  the  achieve- 
ment ;  to  put  aside  the  accidents  of  a 
relation,  a  work,  an  op[X)rtunity,  and  grasp 
the  reality.  If  there  is,  as  a  wise  poet  has 
told  us,  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
there  is  much  more  certainly  a  soul  of  beaut>- 
within  the  form  of  all  relations  and  duties 
and  works ;  and  he  who  is  able  to  carry- 
all his  relationships,  duties,  and  work  to 
the  mount  where  the  patterns  are,  to  the 
light  of  the  spiritual  order  where  these 
mortal  things  instantly  put  on  immortalit>\ 
has  read  the  open  secret  and  pierced  the 
mystery  of  life. 

This  is  idealism  pure  and  simple ;  and 
this  statement  of  the  habit  of  all  men  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  devotion  shows 
how  completely  idealism  is  woven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  daily  living.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  visionary  and  un- 
real ;  a  beautiful  mirage  which  the  imagi- 
nation creates  for  its  comfort  along  the 
hard  horizon  lines  of  experience ;  an 
illusion  to  which  the  poetic  temperament 
becomes  a  willing  victim.  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  "  human  nature's  daily 
food;"  that  aspect  of  the  order  of  life 
which  makes  it  intelligible  and  endurable ; 
that  great  and  inspiring  fact  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  If  this  irradiation  of  the 
facts  of  existence  by  spiritual  ideas  were 
suddenly  withdrawn,  the  race  would  sink  in 
despair ;  for  while  we  work  with,  and  too 
often  for,  the  material,  we  live  in  the 
spiritual.  If  this  soul  of  life  took  its 
flight,  the  body  of  life — its  works,  ways, 
tendencies,  relations — would  turn  to  foul 
corruption.  Where  idealism  vanishes  from 
the  home,  and  parents  cherish  their  chil- 
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dren  for  their  wages,  and  children  care  for 
their  parents  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
there  is  no  longer  a  family ;  there  is 
simply  a  collection  of  greedy,  heartless 
human  beings  feeding  upon  each  other. 
When  the  man  cares  for  the  woman  be- 
cause she  makes  him  comfortable,  and  the 
woman  lives  with  the  man  because  he 
supplies  her  needs,  marriage  becomes 
degrading.  When  the  citizen  sees  in  his 
country  only  an  organized  opportunity  to 
make  and  keep  money,  patriotism  becomes 
**  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel ;"  when 
the  church  is  used  for  social  or  commer- 
cial advantage,  hypocrisy  puts  on  its  vilest 
disguise ;  when  man  courts  his  fellow  for 
the  profit  he  can  make  out  of  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  sweetest  relationship  becomes 
mere  bartering.  It  is  the  soul  in  a  man 
which  keeps  his  body  from  corruption  ; 
when  the  soul  passes,  the  garment  it  wore 
must  be  put  out  of  sight  It  is  the  soul 
in  relationship  and  work  which  keeps 
them  from  corruption ;  when  the  soul  goes 
out  of  them,  they  instantly  turn  tp  vileness 
and  decay.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  man 
recognizing  and  dealing  with  the  soul  of 
relations,  works,  and  things  which  keeps 
life  clean  and  pure ;  and  this  is  idealism. 

Our  spiritual  progress  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  clearness  with  which  we  dis- 
cern the  ideal  in  our  relationships  and 
work,  and  the  completeness  with  which  we 
address  ourselves  to  them.  Growth  in 
any  kind  of  work  is  conditioned  on  fidelity 
to  an  advancing  ideal ;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  upon  increasing  clearness  of  dis- 
cernment of  an  ideal.  This  is  the  secret 
of  that  divine  discontent  which  drives  the 
thinker,  the  teacher,  and  the  artist  steadily 
on  into  fresh  labors,  new  undertakings, 
and  larger  responsibilities.  From  the 
thoughts  of  such  mere  idleness  of  life 
completely  vanishes;  to  make  achieve- 
ment a  ground  of  ease,  as  men  make  the 
amassing  of  a  fortune  an  occasion  of  re- 
tiring from  activity,  does  not  occur  to 
them.  Achievement,  to  such  spirits,  means 
occasion  for  more  exacting  work  and  op- 
portunity for  more  patient  fitting  of  means 
and  skill  to  finer  ends.  Those  who  inter- 
pret this  inability  to  rest  in  work  accom- 
plished as  an  expression  of  mere  restless- 
ness of  spirit,  misread  the  very  nature  of 
man  and  misinterpret  the  significance  of 
the  world.     If  the  earth  and  the  things  it 


oilers  were  simply  for  the  using  of  the 
body,  and  had  no  ministry  for  the  spirit, 
these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  would  be 
wise  leaders ;  for  in  a  world  which  existed 
only  in  and  for  the  senses,  and  perished 
with  the  perishing  of  the  senses,  it  would 
be  idle  "  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  but 
not  to  yield."  But  Shakespeare,  Homer, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  saw  the  splendor  of  mean- 
ing that  plays  over  the  visible  world; 
knew  that  '*  a  tree  had  another  use  than  for 
apples,  and  corn  another  than  for  meal, 
and  the  ball  of  the  earth  than  for  tillage 
and  roads :  that  these  things  bore  a  sec- 
ond and  finer  harvest  to  the  mind,  being 
emblems  of  its  thoughts,  and  conveying  in 
all  their  natural  history  a  certain  mute 
commentary  on  human  life."  The  man 
dies  within  us  when  we  are  willing  to 
accept  ease  instead  of  growth  and  pleas- 
ure instead  of  truth.  Because  everything 
a  man  touches  discloses  the  presence  of 
an  idea  within  its  structure,  therefore  he 
only  is  wise  who  in  touching  things  cannot 
rest  until  he  reaches  the  ideas  behind 
them.  Thus  the  world  becomes  a  great 
wonderland  through  which  the  wise  are 
glad  to  travel,  though  often  weary  and 
footsore,  for  the  sake  of  that  knowledge 
which  feeds  the  mind  and  that  wisdom 
which  nourishes  and  enriches  the  spirit 
And  this  is  the  joy  of  work  :  that  as  one 
does  it  with  fidelity  its  soul  becomes 
clearer,  and  one  must  shape  the  body 
with  ever-increasing  skill  and  love  to  con- 
tain and  reveal  the  soul.  The  artists 
know  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  this  im- 
mortal hunger  to  give  the  soul  form  with- 
out concealing  it.  This  it  is  which  makes 
life  one  long,  eager  pursuit,  one  long, 
passionate  labor. 

If  this  is  true  of  work,  it  is  still  more 
true  of  relationships.  The  tie  that  binds 
two  human  beings  together  must  unite 
their  spirits  if  it  is  not  to  corrupt  or 
weaken  them ;  and  our  relations  with 
one  another  are  helpful  and  beautiful  and 
enduring  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
they  contain  and  disclose  the  ideal.  If 
we  understood  this  great  law  of  life,  there 
would  be  fewer  shattered  homes  and 
broken  friendships.  In  the  stress  of  daily 
life  and  under  its  strain  we  need  constant 
and  clear  recognition  of  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties of  the  ties  that  hold  ut  together  in 
home  and  friendship.     The  beauty  of  the 
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relationship  between  the  man  and  the 
woman  has  been  touched  a  thousand  times 
in  art,  but  it  has  never  been  revealed ;  it 
is  known  only  to  those  who  share  in  its 
possession.  When  the  relationship  is  a 
constant  opportunity  for  courtesy,  thought- 
fulness,  tenderness,  and  that  unconscious 
expression  of  reverence  which  is  an  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  the  divine  in  the 
human,  it  evokes  the  deepest  beauty  in 
character  and  creates  a  hunger  for  spirit- 
ual perfection  which  in  turn  gives  the 
relationship  increasing  depth  and  more 
inclusive  range  and  influence.  Secret 
and  sacred  places  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a 
recognition  of  a  human  relationship  that 
its  responsibilities  are  lightened  by  per- 
fect comprehension,  its  contact  with  ma- 
terial work  and  duty  irradiated  by  steady 
recognition  of  spiritual  opportunity,  and 
its  daily  experience  touched  with  that 
tenderness  which,  like  a  warm  sun,  evokes 
the  shyest  and  most  delicate  growths  of 
love  out  of  the  places  where  they  hide  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  And  who  that 
has  a  friend  of  the  spirit  does  not  know 
the  joy  of  that  mutual  recognition  of  the 
ideal  which  binds  men  together  for  all 
service  and  truth  and  growth  ?  There  is 
a  friendship  which  counts  what  it  gives 
and  what  it  gets ;  and  there  is  a  friend- 
ship which,  in  the  unlocking  of  perfect 
trust,  surrenders  itself  in  absolute  candor, 
consciousness,  and  spiritual  rectitude; 
which  has  the  courage  of  love,  the  endur- 
ance of  love,  and  the  patience  of  love. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  the  perfect  union  of 
the  actual  with  that  ideal  which  is  the 
only  reality. 


A  Lenten  Thought 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Lenten  sea- 
son which  is  often  overlooked,  and  that 
is  the  universality  of  its  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  all  men  and  women.  The 
highest  reaches  of  character  and  achieve- 
ment lie  outside  the  intelligence  of  some 
men,  beyond  the  sympathy  o^  others,  and 
above  the  aspiration  of  a  multitude. 
There  are  heights  to  which  a  good  many 
look  with  a  painful  consciousness  that 
they  can  never  climb  them,  and  with 
profound  admiration  for  the  figures  who 
are  slowly  or  swiftly  mounting.  There 
are  also  a  great  multitude  who,  if  they 


ever  look  up  at  the  heights,  are  practically 
indifferent  to  their  invitations  to  the  ima^^- 
inadon,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  toil 
and  discipline  of  which  they  are  the  wit- 
nesses. But  the  consciousness  of  failure, 
weakness,  and  sinfulness  is  universal ;  it 
is  shared  by  all  who  have  any  touch  of 
conscience  or  any  knowledge  of  self. 
Only  a  few,  relatively,  have  the  gift  of 
vision  ;  all  men  have  the  sense  of  unwoi- 
thiness.  To  be  without  that  sense  is  to 
be  without  any  touch  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence. Even  the  basest  men,  if  they  are 
not  physical  degenerates,  have  moments 
of  remorse ;  the  most  careless  have  hours 
of  regret  and  of  feeble  resolution ;  the 
most  reckless  have  at  times  the  sense  of 
responsibility. 

The  Lenten  season,  therefore,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  temptations,  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  sinfulness  of  the  race, 
appeals  not  only  to  the  few  who  achieve 
and  are  victorious  in  the  moral  struggles 
of  life,  but  to  the  whole  race.  It  brings 
into  clear  relief  the  universal  condition  of 
men  ;  it  unites  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  a  common  consciousness  of  failure  and 
need  ;  and  for  the  best,  as  for  the  worst, 
this  consciousness  is  essential  to  any  true 
judgment  of  self  and  any  real  insight  into 
life.  No  man  or  woman  ever  becomes 
absolutely  safe  in  this  world.  There  is 
never  a  time  when  one  can  trust  to 
one's  moral  accumulation  and  cease  one's 
moral  activity.  So  long  as  life  remains 
there  is  the  danger  of  slipping  back  frcm 
the  moral  vantage-ground  which  has  been 
won,  or  losing  the  moral  quality  which 
has  been  secured  ;  and  this  consciousness 
of  the  community  of  sin,  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  share  alike,  must  awaken 
in  all  sensitive  minds  a  profounder  sym- 
pathy with  the  race.  Nothing  Can  appeal 
to  a  high-minded  man  or  woman  more 
deeply  than  a  human  soul  indifferent  to 
its  own  possibilities  and  blind  to  its  own 
fate.  The  worst  penalty  of  sin  is  not  a 
punishment  inflicted  from  without ;  it  is 
the  deterioration  of  the  nature,  the  loss  of 
spiritual  vision,  the  decline  in  force  and 
vitality.  No  man  can  see  this  without  a 
profound  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  and 
a  deep  impulse  to  help,  if  any  help  be 
possible.  One  fruit  of  the  Lenten  season 
ought  to  be,  therefore,  a  deeper  and  more 
passionate  desire  to  work  with  and  for 
our  fellows. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  CUBA 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN* 


I. 


Santiago  de   Cuba   Revisited 


HAVING  recovered  from  the  attack 
of  malarial  fever  that  compelled 
me  to  leave  Cuba  in  August,  and 
having  regained,  in  a  measure,  my  strength 
and  buoyancy,  I  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  Ward  Line  steamer  Seneca,  for  the 
city  of  Santiago,  with  a  commission  from 
The  Outlook  to  make  a  more  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  make 
during  or  immediately  after  the  Santiago 
campaign.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  this  and 
subsequent  letters,  to  give  the  results 
of  my  observations  and  inquiries.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  I  shall  write  is 
that  of  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  ob- 
server. I  have  no  commercial  or  political 
interests  to  promote,  no  friendships  or 
affiliations  that  would  influence  or  impair 
my  judgment,  and,  I  think,  no  disabling 
prejudices  or  preconceptions.  I  may  fall 
into  errors,  but  I  shall  try  to  describe 
things  as  I  see  them  ;  and  my  only  object 
is  to  furnish,  if  I  can,  information  that 
shall  be  of  service  in  solving  some  of  the 
difficult  social,  political,  and  administrative 
problems  set  before  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  late  war. 

The  steamer  Seneca  sailed  from  Pier 
16,  East  River,  at  four  o'clock  Thursday 
afternoon ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had  gotten 
fairly  out  into  the  stream,  and  the  passen- 
gers had  ceased  to  wave  handkerchiefs  at 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  on  the 
dock,  I  walked  through  the  main  saloon 
and  around  the  decks  to  take  a  look  at 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  I  should 
be  associated  for  the  next  eight  days,  and 
see  how  many  of  them  promised,  upon  in- 
spection, to  be  interesting  and  companion- 
able. They  numbered  fifty  or  sixty  in  all, 
and  a  more  heterogeneous  and  cosmopoli- 
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tan  ship's  company  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  In  the  seven  or  eight  different 
nationalities  represented  there  were  art- 
ists, invalids,  and  pleasure-seekers  going 
to  the  Bahamas  for  the  winter ;  army 
officers  on  furlough  returning  to  their 
commands  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  ;  metal- 
lurgists and  mechanics  on  their  way  to 
the  Juragua  and  Spanish-American  iron- 
mines  ;  chefs  and  head  waiters  for  Flag- 
ler's new  hotel  at  Nassau;  superintend- 
ents or  overseers  of  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations  going  back  to  the  places  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  war ; 
and  a  large  number  of  investors,  promot- 
ers, speculators,  and  adventurers  gener- 
ally, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  were 
evidently  hoping  to  find,  in  the  reviving 
industries  and  undeveloped  resources  of 
Cuba,  a  profitable  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  talents  or  their  capital.  I 
saw  no  one  whom  I  knew  except  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer,  the  artist,  who  was  going 
to  Nassau  for  the  winter,  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
£lwell,of  Miss  Clara's  Barton's  staff,  whom 
I  had  met  on  the  steamer  State  of  Texas, 
and  with  whom  I  had  been  associated 
in  Red  Cross  work  during  the  Santiago 
campaign. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  two  days  after 
we  left  New  York,  was  clear  but  very  cold ; 
and  as  the  Seneca  was  not  provided  with 
adequate  facilities  for  heating  the  smok- 
ing-room or  cabins,  passengers  who  had 
been  thoughtful  and  provident  enough  to 
bring  overcoats  wore  them  all  the  time 
except  when  they  were  in  bed,  and  even 
then  threw  them  over  their  berths  in  lieu 
of  the  extra  blankets  which  were  needed 
but  not  furnished.  Persons  going  to 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  in  winter,  or  early  in 
the  spring,  should  provide  themselves  with 
old  but  warm  outer  wraps  which  Ihey  can 
afford  to  throw  or  give  away  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  An  ulster  is  useless,  of  course, 
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in  the  tropics,  at  any  season  of  tKe  year ; 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  one's  comfort  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  Hatteras  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  if  it  be  an 
old  one  it  may  be  dropped  overboard 
when  the  steamer  reaches  the  latitude  of 
Nassau,  or  given,  at  Santiago,  to  some  one 
who  is  northward  bound. 

We  passed  the  Diamond  Shoal  light-ship 
off  Cape  Hatteras  about  seven  o'clock  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  an  hour  or  two  later 
we  crossed  the  western  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  at  that  point  was  clearly 
and  sharply  defined  by  the  filmy  wreaths 
of  vapor  condensed  above  the  warm  water 
by  the  cold  northerly  breeze.  On  Sunday 
we  had  a  moderate  gale  from  the  north- 
west, with  a  high  following  sea,  but  the 
wind  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  when 
we  anchored  off  Nassau  Monday  morning 
the  water  was  smooth  and  the  weather 
clear  and  hot.  We  lay  at  Nassau  about 
twenty  hours,  discharging  cargo  into  light- 
ers, and  sailed  some  time  in  the  night  for 
Guantanamo  Bay.  When  I  awoke  Tues- 
day morning,  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land 
on  a  foam-crested  sea  of  deep  ultramarine 
blue,  streaked  with  long,  sinuous,  wind- 
garnered  lines  of  orange  gulf-weed,  over 
which  schools  of  silvery  flying-fish  skipped 
and  sailed,  now  and  then,  on  filmy  extended 
wings,  as  they  escaped  through  the  air  from 
the  pursuit  of  unseen  enemies  below. 

Wednesday  afternoon  we  caught  sight 
of  the  high  blue  mountains  of  eastern 
Cuba,  and  at  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
we  rounded  Cape  Maysi  and  turned  west- 
ward along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island.  The  night  was  dark  but  clear; 
the  air  was  as  soft  and  warm  as  in 
midsummer ;  and  the  gentle  land-breeze 
brought  to  us,  across  two  or  three  leagues 
of  water,  the  faint  fragrance  of  tropical 
flowers  blossoming  in  unknown  glens  and 
valleys  among  the  wild  "  cuchillas "  or 
"  knife-edged  mountains  "  of  Baracoa. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning 
we  took  a  negro  pilot  off  the  entrance  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  steamed  in  past  the  now 
abandoned  camp  of  the  marines  on  the 
hill  back  of  Fisherman's  Point,  and  finally 
anchored  in  the  upper  harbor  opposite 
the  wretched  little  village  of  Caim'^nera, 
which  serves  as  a  seaport  for  the  inland 
town  of  Santa  Catalina  de  Guantanamo, 
and  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  of  railroad. 


At  Caimanera  we  were  to  discharge  a 
large  quantity  of  cargo;  and  as  our 
steamer  drew  so  much  water  that  she 
could  not  lie  at  the  pier,  we  had  to  unload 
into  big  lighters,  which,  when  full,  were 
towed  ashore  by  small  sailboats.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  such  an  amount  and  such 
a  varied  assortment  of  merchandise  landed 
at  Caimanera,  for  a  town  as  unimportant 
— not  to  say  insignificant — as  I  then  sui> 
posed  Guantanamo  to  be.  If  I  had  been 
asked,  in  advance,  to  guess  how  much 
stuff  the  Seneca  would  leave  there,  I  should 
have  said  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  put  into  those  lighters 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons,  and 
the  work  occupied  nearly  thirty  hours. 
Some  of  our  passengers  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion 
to  the  town  of  Guantanamo  by  rail,  and 
when  they  returned,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
they  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Brooks,  of  the  well-known  and  long-estab- 
lished Anglo-Cuban  firm  of  Brooks  &  Co., 
and  by  Colonel  P.  H.  Ray,  of  the  Third 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  who  was  acting  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  Guantanamo  district  I  had  not 
seen  Colonel  Ray  before  in  many  years,  and 
when  I  last  heard  of  him  he  was  in  arctic 
Alaska.  I  was  therefore  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  was  delighted  to  meet  him 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  at  Caimanera. 
He  had  marched  eleven  hundred  miles  up 
the  valley  of  the  Yukon  in  winter  and 
crossed  the  Chilkoot  Pass  in  order  to 
reach  the  United  States  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  his  regiment  had  not 
been  ordered  to  Cuba  until  after  the  close 
of  the  Santiago  campaign.  Although  he 
had  come  directly  from  the  arctic  regions 
to  the  tropics,  and  had  been  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago  through  the  worst  part  of 
the  rainy  season,  he  seemed  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
not  been  ill  a  day. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in 
Cuba,  just  at  this  time,  may  be  found  men 
who  have  come  from,  or  lived  in,  the  wild 
est  and  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Seneca  at  Caimanera, 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  Colonel 
Ray,  there  were  ofiicers  and  civilians  who 
had  lived  or  traveled  in  Alaska,  Siberia, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Africa,  Turkey, 
Armenia,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Mexico, 
Honduras,  South  America,  the  Caucasus, 
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and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  There  were 
three  of  us  who  had  been  in  Siberia,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hooton  and  I  had 
crossed  it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  Cuban  stevedores  worked  all  night 
at  the  cargo  that  was  to  be  landed  in  Cai- 
manera,  but  it  was  almost  noon  the  next 
day  before  the  last  packages  and  boxes 
were  put  into  the  lighters  and  the  Seneca 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  After  a  west- 
ward run  of  three  or  four  hours  along  the 
picturesque  mountainous  coast,  past  Dai- 
quiri, Siboney,  Aguadores,  and  all  the 
places  that  became  so  familiar  to  me  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  we  entered  the  narrow 
mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor  about  three 
o'clock,  took  oif  our  hats  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floating  over  the  grim  battlements 
of  Morro  Castle,  and  steamed  swiftly  in, 
past  Cayo  Smith,  Punta  Gorda,  and  the 
quarantine  station,  to  the  city. 

At  first  glance  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  had  been  absolutely  no  change  in 
Santiago  and  its  environment  since  I  saw 
them  last  The  high,  bare  hills  north  of 
the  bay  were  perhaps  a  little  browner,  and 
there  were  no  masses  of  scarlet  flowers 
to  light  up  the  darker  green  of  the  ceiba 
and  mango  trees  and  the  cocoanut  palms ; 
but  the  country  house  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ramsden,*  near  the  Juragua  pier,  was  still 
half-hidden  in  perennial  foliage,  just  as  I 
remembered  it ;  the  gaps  left  by  the  faded 
flowers  of  the  scarlet  flamboyant  trees 
were  more  than  filled  by  the  equally  splen- 
did and  showy  blossoms  of  the  Bougain- 
villia ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  as  in  August;  the 
thermometer  indicated  eighty-seven  de- 
grees in  the  shade  of  my  stateroom ;  and 
just  as  we  passed  Punta  Gorda  one  of 
the  sudden,  blinding  showers  of  the  "  rainy 
season  "  deluged  our  decks  with  water 
and  made  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay 
look  as  if  it  were  studded  with  millions  of 
silver-headed  nails.  In  the  foliage,  the 
flowers,  the  temperature,  and  the  weather 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
that  Santiago  in  midwinter  differed  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  Santiago  in  mid- 
sununer.  Indeed,  when  the  steamer  came 
to  anchor,  and  Mr.  Elwell  and  I  landed 
at  the  custom-house  wharf  and  walked 
up  Jaguey  Street  to  the  Anglo-American 
Club,  I  felt  as  if  my  recent  impressions 
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of  New  York,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Ad- 
irondacks  were  merely  recollections  of  a 
vivid  dream,  and  as  if  I  were  taking  up 
my  normal  Santiago  life  again  exactly 
where  I  left  it  that  hot,  sunny  morning  in 
August  when  I  walked  feebly  down  to 
the  pier  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  was  put 
on  board  the  steamship  Philadelphia,  and 
dreamed  that  I  went  home. 

Strong— in  fact,  almost  overwhelming — 
as  this  impression  was  at  first,  it  yielded 
gradually  to  the  many  and  multiform  evi- 
dences of  change  and  progress  that  were 
presented  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  or  four  days.  The  streets  through 
which  I  passed  were  the  same  that  I  had 
traversed — as  it  seemed  to  me — only  a 
day  or  two  before,  but  they  had  suddenly 
become  neat  and  clean.  There  were  no 
emaciated  pariah  dogs  nosing  about  heaps 
of  rotting  garbage  beside  the  curbstones  ; 
no  streams  of  dirty,  foul-smelling  water 
trickling  out  of  house-drains  and  running 
down  the  filth-clogged  gutters;  no  little 
piles  of  human  excrement  on  the  side- 
walks, and  no  stenches  of  decomposition 
even  in  the  narrowest  and  least  frequented 
alleys.  The  Christina  Boulevard  along 
the  water  front  was  as  free  from  dirt  and 
litter  as  any  street  in  New  York ;  the  g^eat 
central  market  on  Marina  Street,  which 
I  remembered  as  a  foul,  sickening  pest- 
hole, had  become  as  fresh  and  neat  a  place 
as  Center  Market  in  Washington ;  the 
Calle  de  la  Marina  had  been  newly  paved 
from  the  bay  to  the  plaza,  and  a  gang  of 
men  was  at  work  repaving  Enramadas ;  a 
fine  new  boulevard  with  a  hard  macadam- 
ized surface  encircled  the  city  on  its  east- 
em  side,  with  excellent  branch  roads  lead- 
ing to  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill ;  and  there 
was  a  new  road  in  process  of  construction 
to  Morro  Castle. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  streets,  roads,  and 
markets  alone  that  American  influence, 
energy,  and  intelligence  were  apparent 
The  city  had  an  American  bank,  a  mete- 
orological station,  two  American  express 
companies,  and  a  free  postal  delivery  sys- 
tem, with  drop  boxes  for  letters  in  almost 
every  street ;  it  had  mail  communication 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  Guanta- 
namo,  San  Luis,  Holguin,  Gibara,  Sagua, 
Manzanillo,  Baracoa,  and  ten  other  vil- 
lages and  towns  within  the  limits  of  the 
province ;  it  was  fairly  well  lighted  at 
night,  and  was  patrolled  by  a  neatly  uni- 
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formed  police  force,  armed  with  machetes 
and  clubs,  and  life  and  property  were  as 
safe  in  it  as  in  any  city  of  equal  size  in 
the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  shops  and  stores  that  had 
been  closed  and  barred  when  I  last  saw 
the  city  were  open  and  full  of  customers ; 
the  stocks  of  goods  offered  for  sale  were 
extensive  and  varied ;  the  markets  were 
well  supplied  with  fish  and  meats,  as  well 
as  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
gardens  and  truck  farms  that  were  not  in 
existence  six  months  ago  ;  and  the  whole 
city,  in  its  commercial  aspect,  had  an  air 
of  prosp>erity  that,  in  July,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  ever  would  or  could  have. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  seeing  how 
rapidly  the  town  is  becoming  American- 
ized. American  hotels  and  restaurants 
bearing  such  names  as  the  *'  Luttrell 
House,"  the  *'  United  States  Hotel,"  the 
*'  American  and  French  Hotel,"  the 
"  Arizona  Saloon,"  the  "  California  Sa- 
loon," and  the  "  Chicago  Restaurant " 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  proprietors  even  of  Cuban 
and  Spanish  caftfs  invite  American  patron- 
age by  means  of  rudely  painted  sign- 
boards setting  forth  in  quaint  English  the 
merits  of  the  food,  drink,  or  entertainment 
to  be  found  therein.  Among  such  signs 
that  I  noted  in  the  course  of  a  day's  walk 
about  the  city  were  : 

"  SvvET  Mkals." 

"  Everything  is  here  for  sail." 

"  Hot  lounches  at  oil  houres." 

"Customers  treated  kindly  and  quinky." 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  stop  and 
ascertain,  by  personal  experiment,  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  treated  "  kindly  and 
quinky,"  but  just  at  that  moment  a  ragged 
Cuban  bootblack  shouted  at  me,  **  Shine  ? 
Shine  'em  up  ?"  and  I  was  so  paralyzed 
with  astonishment  that  I  forgot  all  about 
the  "  quinky "  treatment,  and  imagined 
for  an  instant  that  I  was  on  a  Christopher 
Street  ferryboat  bound  for  "all  the 
Oranges."  How  these  little  Santiago  street 
arabs  have  acquired  precisely  the  words, 
voice,  tone,  and  pronunciation  of  the 
ferryboat  bootblacks  in  New  York  I  don't 
know;  but  they  have.  Many  of  t'len 
can  also  count  in  English,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  swear  fluently  in  the  same 
language.  Half  the  street-boys  in  the  city 
can  whistle   our   bugle-calls,  **  After  the 


Ball,"  and  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
and  I  once  heard  one  of  them  singing 
cheerfully  to  himself  in  English  : 

One two        three. 

The  Cubans  must  be  free. 

Four five six. 

The  Spaniards  we  must  licks. 
There'll  be  a  hot  time  ! 
In  the  old  town ! 
To-night ! 

I  presume  that  the  street-boys  here,  a^ 
in  other  garrison  towns  of  the  province, 
have  learned  their  English  and  their  musii 
from  our  soldiers.  Boys  everywhere  ar-; 
in  all  countries  are  attracted  by  milit;  r> 
ceremonies  and  parades,  and  scores  \i 
not  hundreds  of  them  assemble  eveiy 
afternoon  at  the  barracks  on  the  easten 
edge  of  the  city  to  see  the  men  of  the  Fif  ih 
Infantry  drill.  The  soldiers,  when  oti 
duty,  amuse  themselves  by  teaching  the 
boys  a  few  words  of  English  ;  and  tJie 
boys,  who  are  naturally  quick  and  bright, 
pick  up  for  themselves  the  bugle-calls  and 
the  airs  played  by  the  band.  Of  course 
they  have  learned  incidentally,  through 
imitation,  a  good  many  other  things ; 
some  of  them  useful  and  others  very  prej- 
udicial to  good  order  and  good  morals. 
Among  the  useful  things  that  they  have 
learned  is  respect  for  the  flag,  and,  in  a 
dim,  half-understood  way,  perhaps,  respject 
for  the  ideas  and  principles  that  it  sug- 
gests or  symbolizes. 

I  happened,  a  night  or  two  ago,  just 
before  sunset,  to  be  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  parade-ground  in  front  of  the  Fifth 
Infantry   barracks  when  "  Retreat  "   was 
sounded   and    the   National    colors   were 
slowly  lowered  to  the  music  of  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."     A  large  number  of 
dirt>%  ragged   street-urchins  of  all   ages, 
sizes,  and  complexions  had  assembled   to 
watch  the  drill  and  the  dress  parade.     The 
instant  that  the  band  struck  up  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  "  and  the  flag  began  to 
descend  slowly  from  its  staff,  every  boy 
who  wore  a  hat  or  a  cap  promptly  took  it 
off  and  stood   bareheaded  in    respectful 
silence  until  the  ceremony  ended.     I  don't 
know  what  they  thought,  nor  how   much 
they  understood ;  but  I  am  told  that  they 
began  this  practice   months  ago,  of  their 
own  accord,  when  they  first  noticed  that 
American  bystanders  followed  it,  and  that 
they  have  strictly  observed    the    custom 
ever  since. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
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American  customs,  American  ideas,  and 
American  methods  are  beginning  already 
to  influence  not  only  the  boys  but  the 
men  and  women  of  this  city.  In  dress, 
in  social  habits;  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  in  a  growing  regard  for  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  one  sees  everywhere 
the  slow  but  sure  working  of  the  leaven 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment 

Four  or  five  mont-hs  ago,  when  an  army 
oflftcer  had  occasion  to  buy  anything,  on 
government  account,  from  a  native  mer- 
chant, the  latter  felt  no  hesitation  in  offer- 
ing to  make  out  the  bill  for  double  the 
real  value  of  the  purchase — that  is,  for 
twice  the  amount  actually  paid — so  that 
the  officer  might  use  the  fraudulent  bill 
as  a  voucher  and  put  into  his  own  pocket 
as  much  money  as  he  had  given  in 
exchange  for  the  merchandise.  Such 
"  deals"  were  of  daily  occurrence  under 
the  Spanish  regime,  but  they  are  never 
proposed  or  suggested  to  a  government 
official  now. 

Four  or  five  months  ago  young  Cuban 
women  of  the  better  class  wore  a  distinct- 
ively Cuban  dress,  and  rarely  went  any- 
where out-of-doors  without  a  chaperon  or 
an  attendant.  Now  they  are  beginning 
to  put  on  American  shirt-waists  and  sailor 
hats  of  straw,  to  walk  about  the  streets 
alone,  and  even  to  accept  the  escort  of  an 
American  officer  and  dispense  with  a 
chaperon  altogether. 

In  August  last  any  citizen  of  Santiago 
might  dump  a  load  of  filth  or  of  rotten 
garbage  into  the  street  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  nobody  ever  thought  of  object- 
ing or  protesting.  Now,  if  that  sort  of 
thing  is  done  or  attempted,  an  outcry  is 
immediately  raised  by  the  aggrieved  and 
indignant  neighbors,  and  a  complaint  is 
promptly  lodged  with  Major  Baibour,  the 
chief  of  the  street-cleaning  department. 

One  year  ago,  under  the  Spanish  rt^gime, 
there  was  not  a  public  school-house  in  the 
city — ^that  is,  a  building  originally  intended 
for  educational  purposes — nor  was  there 
anything  like  a  system  of  free  public  in- 
struction. Now  there  are  seventeen  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  schools  and  a  high 
school,  with  an  average  number  of  1,922 
pupils,  and  the  private  houses  rented  for 
temporary  use  as  school  buildings  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  children  who  have  applied  for 
admission.     Major  Baccardi,  who  is  ex- 


officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  just  recommended  that 
thirty  more  schools,  with  accommodations 
for  1,500  more  scholars,  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  as 
soon  as  there  is  money  available. 

Even  in  the  field  of  moral  and  religious 
training  there  are  indications  of  changes 
and  new  influences  which  may  yet  pro- 
foundly affect  the  life  and  habits  of  this 
community.  Two  or  three  nights  ago,  as 
I  was  strolling  up  Enramadas  Street,  on 
my  way  to  the  plaza,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  large  private  house  from 
whose  open  doors  and  windows  came  the 
blended  voices  of  two  or  three  hundred 
people  singing  the  familiar  Sunday-school 
hymn,  "  What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus  T* 
Upon  crossing  the  street  and  making  an 
investigation,  I  discovered  that  the  music 
came  from  a  mission  church  which  had 
been  established  here  by  the  Southern 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  long  ago  as 
September,  1898,  under  the  direction  and 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Jose  R.  O'Halloran. 
The  parlors  of  the  house,  which  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  were  filled  to  overflowing  by  a  con- 
gregation of  neatly  dressed  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  there  were  groups  of 
interested  listeners  around  the  doors  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  when  I  was 
able  to  make  further  inquiries,  1  learned 
that  there  was  not  room  in  the  house  for 
half  the  people  who  wished  to  attend ; 
that  the  church  had  received  140  members 
by  baptism  since  the  30th  of  September ; 
that  it  supported  a  Sunday-school  with 
146  and  a  free  day- school  with  148  pupils  ; 
and  that  its  work  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended if  a  larger  building  could  be  found. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  and 
only  mission  church  established  by  a 
Protestant  denomination  in  this  province  ; 
and  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  quickness  in  seeing  and 
its  promptness  in  occupying  a  field  where 
so  much  good  may  be  done.  All  that  I 
have  seen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  eastern  Cuba,  and  of  the  generally 
apathetic  attitude  of  the  population — par- 
ticularly the  men — toward  it,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  United  States  are  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  moral  training  and 
enlightenment  of  this  people. 


Byways  ip    Porto  Rico 

By  Anne  Rhodes 


THROUGH  the  narrow  channel  of 
the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  lies  the  way  to  a  land  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  narrow  channel  is  made 
more  narrow  by  wrecks  of  ships  sunk  by 
its  erstwhile  guardians,  as  many  times  be- 
fore in  its  history  wrecks  have  been  sunk 
to  protect  the  one  waterway  to  the  capi- 
tal. Through  this  difficult  way,  slipping 
by  beneath  the  bastions  of  the  grand  old 
Morro,  we  pass  into  the  sunlight  of  tropi- 
cal abundance  and  the  shadows  of  a 
neglected  people. 

Since  a  recent  return  from  this  island 
of  picturesque  charm  and  pathos,  it  has 
been  my  curious  exf)erience  to  be  asked 
continually,  What  are  our  people  doing 
down  there  ?  Only  once  have  1  been  asked. 
Tell  us  of  the  people  there.  So  that  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  look  far  for  the 
reasons  for  the  distorted  and  visionary 
views  of  the  country  and  its  possibilities, 
which  are  driving  mistaken  men  and 
women  by  scores  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  a  country  hungering  for  capital,  not  for 
workers,  where,  because  of  its  poverty, 
life  is  a  makeshift,  and  the  avenues  to 
employment  are  blocked  by  an  already 
over-abundant  working  population. 

San  Juan,  a  beautiful  city,  from  the 
waters  of  its  broad  and  placid  harbor 
slopes  upward  gently  to  its  twin  guard- 
ians, the  forts  crowning  its  furthermost 
heights.  El  Morro  and  San  Cristobal. 
Through  its  thirteen  streets  drift  cease- 
lessly   the    thirty    thousand    inhabitants 


which  form  its  labor  class.  Happy  in  the 
careless  ease  of  life,  childlike,  and  igno- 
rant of  what  they  lack,  they  are  content, 
dream  and  idle  away  the  days  for  which 
so  little  labor  will  suffice  to  provide,  and 
at  night  huddle  into  the  crowded  rooms 
and  patios,  into  the  filthy  alle>'ways  and 
basements,  which  are  their  homes.  Over 
their  heads  live  those  of  gentler  birth  ;  for 
in  this  city  there  is  no  division  of  localitj-, 
no  portion  set  aside  for  rich  or  poor. 
To  live  below  is  to  be  of  the  people,  to 
live  above  marks  a  distinction.  To  reach 
these  upper  stories  where  men  and  women 
of  refinement  are  content  to  dwell,  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  motley  crowd 
below,  stepping  over  multi-colored  naked 
babies,  and  bearing  with  the  dirt  and 
noise  as  best  one  may.  Sometimes  the 
way  to  the  ascending  stair  lies  through 
the  patio  or  open  court,  the  heart  of  every 
dwelling.  Here,  in  truth,  exist  the  poor. 
It  is  their  parlor,  kitchen,  living-room. 
Through  it  flows,  perhaps,  an  open  drain, 
too  convenient  to  be  unused ;  and  from  it 
rise  the  fumes  of  cooking,  savors  without 
substance,  mingling  with  the  other  fumes, 
into  the  windows  and  open  balconies  of 
the  living-rooms  above.  And  the  women 
chatter  in  their  Spanish  patois,  and  sing, 
as  they  work  a  little,  always  ready  to  stop 
and  stare  at  the  passer-by,  or  dawdle 
through  long  hours  in  doorways  or  upon 
the  curbs,  smoking,  sometimes  cigariUos, 
sometimes  cigars,  placidly  content,  ask- 
ing no  more  than  that  the  sun  may  shine 
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and  they  have  pennies  always  £or  rice  and 
bread,  and  a  bit  of  calico  now  and  then, 
without  caring  very  much  how  the  pennies 
come.  In  the  market  in  the  early  morn- 
ing they  meet,  and  learn  the  gossip  of  the 
day,  as,  filling  their  small  needs,  they 
move  about  among  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables spread  upon  the  ground  in  com- 
pa.ny  with  chickens,  babies,  ponies,  bul- 
lock-carts, all  gathered  in  the  hollow 
square  out  near  the  Morro,  in  the  easy 
conglomerate  ness  so  dear  to  the  Porto 
Kican  soul. 

And  the  men  ?  They,  too,  gossip  in  the 
market  and  dawdle  on  the  curb,  and  work 
a  liltle  when  they  may— for  there  are  many 
workers  and  so  little  labor — earning  little, 
but  needing  little.  And  this  is  the  brighter 
side.  Underneath  lies  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  disease,  with  shallow  lives  and 
igTiorance.  What  would  you  ?  There 
are  no  marriage  laws  ;  marriage  even  is 
not  a  custom.  The  little  ones  run  naked 
through  the  streets,  robbed  early  of  all 
delicacy,  modesty  stillborn  ;  grown  older, 
who  is  to  teach  them  the  error  of  their 
ways?  Unwilling  to  credit  the  first  un- 
derstanding of  their  lives,  1  spoke  to 
many  mothers : 


"Is  this  your  little  one,  your  peque- 
nitol" 

"  Si,  sefiorita." 

"  Where  is  your  man,  his  father  ?" 
"  Per  Dios  I  Senorita,  quien  sabe  ?" 
Varied  in  form,  this  was  the  substance 
of  many  of  the  replies.  What  wonder 
that  consumption  and  kindred  diseases 
claim  many  young,  and  insanity  as  many 
more  ?  And  yet  at  heart  they  are  not  evil, 
but  in  their  way  sincere  and  honest.  They 
gathered  up  the  baggage  of  our  soldiers, 
thrown  down  by  the  way  in  the  heat  and 
stress  of  march,  as  in  Cuba,  and  they  car- 
ried it  safe  to  the  camps  on  their  ponies 
and  in  their  bullock-carts,  as  was  not  done 
in  Cuba. 

Through  the  crowded  patio  and  up  the 
broad  stair  leads  into  the  dwelling  over- 
head. Here  are  large,  spacious  rooms 
and  lofty  ceilings  ;  huge  windows  reaching 
to  the  floor,  the  wooden  shutters  wide  open, 
inviting  every  passing  breeze,  as  there  is 
no  glass  to  bar  the  way.  Bare  floors. 
Clean  ?  Perhaps.  They  are  of  broad,  un- 
lovely boards,  unoiled,  unfinished,  like  an 
old-time  kitchen  Hoor.  In  the  center  are 
a  little  rug,  picturhig  a  peacock,  dog,  or 
setting  sun,  a  table,  and   scattered  groups 
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of  bent-wood  chairs  and  benches.  All  is  and  idle  as  Spanish  ladies  should, 
inornate,  and  little  like  a  home.  On  the  Books  ?  Oh,  no !  Why  should  a  woman 
walls  are  monstrosities,  and  pendent  from  read  1  And  who  may  read  in  a  land  where 
the   ceiling  tawdry  chandeliers    of   glass     booksare  rare?  Themother,plumpsefiora. 

has  grown  old  before 
her  time;  the  little 
ones,  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  home,  are  cleaner, 
but  as  naked  as  the 
browner  little  ones  be- 
low. There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  of 
course.  There  are  those 
of  quicker  blood,  slim  in 
tj-pe  and  active,  full  of 
energ)-  and  industry , but 
they  are  few.  An  Ameri- 
can of  unskilled  tongue 
said  not  long  ago  that 
if  the  sefioritas,  while 
they  were  young,  would 
stay  in  from  thei  r  balco- 
nies  and  educate  their 
A  RRiDAL  PARTY.    MAVAfiUEz  minds,  they  mi^t  im 

prove  their  race.  His 
drops  in  fantastic  forms.  In  the  sala  words  roused  anger  loud  and  deep ;  they 
principal  life  is  dawdled  away,  perhaps  hurt  because,  although  not  tactful,  they 
with  work  on  a  bit  of  embroidery  or  Hnen     were  true. 

■ace ;  long,  idle  hours  are  spent  on  the  Los  hombres  spend  their  days  at  busi- 
balcony,  whose  railing  so  well  holds  a  ness,  to  be  sure,  with  a  certain  industry- 
pair  or  two  of  elbows  that  their  owner,     that  finds  expression  in   a  leisurely  way. 

Courteous  mballeros. 
always  ready  to  push 
asidetheheavy  ledgers, 
let  serious  matters  wait, 
and  chat  and  gallant 
with  any  of  the  fairl 
MaTuma  I 

But,  beautiful  as  is 
the  city  of  San  Juan, 
and  full  of  life  and  color, 
an  epitome  of  the  isl- 
and, all  the  true  es- 
sence of  Porto  Rico 
does  not  lie  within  its 
walls.  Scattered  about 
the  island  are  many 
little  towns,  each  with 
its  own  atmosphere, 
dissimilar  and  yet  the 
same.  And,  easily  as 
A  rvi-KAi.  (OKNEK,    sANji.vs-  the    days    slip    by    in 

La  Capital,  proud  title 
at  ease,  may  watch  the  passers  in  the  of  San  Juan,  they  are  there  full  of  rush 
street  below.  For  pretty  senoritas  must  and  bustle  as  measured  with  the  little 
not  mingle  with  the  crowd,  or  try  their  towns.  On  the  western  coast  lies  Agua- 
eyes,  but  sit  at  ease,  and  keep  soft  hands,     dilla,  rural  and   peaceful,  its  pride  to  be 
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famous  ill  legends  of  the  island.  Here 
Columbus,  discovering  the  island  on  his 
second  voy.ige  and  coasting  along  its 
shores  in  search  of  wat^r,  found  a  spring 
from  which  to  fill  his  casks.  Down  intj 
the  plaza  it  rushes,  clear  and  rippling, 
r.nd  on  the  shore  stands  a  gru.it  cr.iss  to 
niark  the  spot  where  the  first  boat's  kc'el 
touched  the  sand,  Mayaguez  is  near  by, 
lying  both  at  the  bottom  and  the  summit 
of  a  hill.  Straggling  residences  of  quaint 
and  pretty  fashion  stretch  along  the  way 
between,  through  which  v;n  i  I'v:  'tn'v tn'n- 


Iii  Mayaguez  I  met  a  bridal  couple  on 
horseback  starting  on  their  wedding  jour- 
ney. In  type  they  showed  a  strain  cf 
Indian  stock.  They  were  not  very  young. 
Vcs,  they  c.nne  from  the  hills,  where  they 
had  a  little  home  ;  would  the  kind  Senorita 
some  day  come  that  way  and  bring  the 
fotii.^rnjij  she  promi[x:d  Ihcy  should  have, 
andsee/(iy«//7i')'/  Thrcetherc  were,  so  good 
and  pretty.  No,  they  had  not  before  been 
married,  but  had  lived  faithful  all  these 
many  years.  Hut  una  A merira/ja,  coming 
t'l  the  near-by  hacienda  to  see  the  sirgar, 


way  on  the  island — a  narrow-gauge,  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  wide,  with  tiny 
cars,  the  curtains  flapping  as  the  nimble 
native  ponies  travel  up  and  down.  About 
twelve  passengers,at  best,  the  car  can  hold, 
the  distance  covered  somewhere  within 
two  miles.  For  five  cenlavos  one  may  ride. 
One  little  brown  man  in  white  cap  and 
gray  cotton  drives  the  trolling  steeds,  an- 
other sells  and  punches  tickets,  and  still 
a  third  collects  the  same.  A  ver>-  ]x;r- 
sonally  conducted  Httie  car  it  is,  conducted 
with  great  gravity  and  weight  of  bearing. 


had  told  them  it  would  be  better  so,  better 
for  the  iiiiios  and  better  for  their  souls, 
and  that  now,  with  the  new  masters,  it 
would  not  cost  so  much  as  the  tax  the 
priest  had  asked,  that  they  could  never 
pay  ;  so  they  had  come.  A  simple  tale 
and  a  simple  pair,  but  pure  at  heart.  Who 
the  Ameiiiiiiiii  w;is  1  ne\'er  learned — only 
a  woman,  graced  with  tact,  w^lo  had  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  opportunity. 
MayagucK  is  the  center  to  which  the 
best  oranges  in  Porto  Rico  come.  Into 
the  city  plod  long  files  of  patient  bullocks, 
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with  clumsy  carts  deep  loaded  with  the 
parti-colored  trml,  the  native  Mria,  large 
and  luscious,  sweet  and  wholesome,  the 
main  food  of  many  of  the  people  ;  when 
at  their  best,  mottled  green  and  yellow ; 
when  wholly  yellow,  overripe.  They  grow 
wild  out  by  the  roadside,  in  the  hollows, 
underneath  the  overhanging  hills— any- 
where except  upon  the  mountain  heights. 
Porto  Rico  has  no  cultivated  fruits  ;  they, 
like  her  people,  are  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Into  the  plaza  the  bullocks  slowly  go,  then 
to  the  meriado,  or  to  the  port,  la  piaya. 
Great,  noble  beasts  they  are.  Spanned  by 
a  bar  of  heavy  wood  bound  to  their  horns, 
with  head  hung  low,  they  draw  their  heavy 
loads,  the  strain  upon  the  mascles  of  the 
neck,  their  heads  held  as  in  an  iron  vise. 
They  are  not  driven  with  words  or  whip, 
but  with  a  wand.  The  teamster  walks 
ahead  and  waves  his  arms  and  wand  (he 
way  that  he  would  have  them  go.  But  if 
he  thinks  them  over-slow,  desires  to  turn 
a  corner  or  make  a  sharp  detour,  the  wand 
assumes  an  office  much  less  innocent.  Its 
end  is  shod  with  a  spike  of  steel,  three 
inches  long  or  more,  and  sharpened  very 
well.  It  becomes  a  goad.  And  with  a 
rush  and  hurrj'  the  cattle  stumble  to  go 
faster,  their'sides  dripping  with  a  crimson 
"  stream,  and  scarred  and  seared  with  long 
endurance.  Once  I  intimated  to  an  edu- 
cated native  that  we  bad  different  methods, 
more  humane  to  the  cattle.     "  Yes  ?"  he 
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replied,  with  an  indif- 
ference entirely  polite; 
"  this  does  very  well ; 
their  average  of  life  is 
fourteen  years."     Be- 
sides the  pain  the  con- 
stant goading  inflicts, 
they  suffer  much  from 
files  upon  their  faces, 
nose,   and    eyes,    for 
since  their  heads  are 
bound     they     cannot 
shake    them    off,   but 
must    motionless    en- 
dure.    All    day    they 
stand,  or  travel,  with- 
out food  or  water,  in 
the  tropic  sun  ;    even 
when    they     rest     no 
thought  occurs  of  put- 
ting them    beneath  a 
shelter.    W  ith  the  bul- 
locks and  their  loads 
come  thelaborers from  the  country — peenes, 
whose  days  are  spent  on  sugar  or  coffee 
plantations  or  gathering  other  native  crops. 
They  bear  about  them  a  broader  thought  of 
Indian  blood,  are  stronger,  healthier,  more 
moral,  more  industrious,  than  their  fellows 
of  the   towns.     They   labor  long  hours, 
sometimes  walking  several  miles  to  work. 
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and  home  at  night. 
From  this  class  came 
thebridai  pairof  Maya- 
g^ez.  They  are  simple 
folk,  and  entirely  un- 
taught. 

On  the  southern  coast 
are  many  beggars.  In 
Ponce  these  obtain  a 
special  license  and  pur- 
sue a  profession  with 
a  system.  They  have 
a  regular  income  drawn 
from  a.  voluntary  clien- 
tele. In  certain  houses, 
on  a  day  selected,  on  a 
little  table  in  the  door- 
way, is  placed  a  row  of 
copper  centavos.  The 
privileged  ones  among 
los  mendegos  shamble 
in  at  their  appwinted 
time,  take  each  his 
penny,  no  more,  with  a  a^ 

mumbled  mucha  gracias,  and  shamble  off 
again.  One  tale  is  told  of  an  old  woman,  a 
beneficiary  for  many  years,  who  one  day 
told  her  patrons  that  she  was  too  old  to 
walk,  that  they  must  provide  her  with  a 
pony,  or  she  could  not  longer  go  about  and 
get  the  pennies  which,  after  all  these  years. 
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were  her  right.     Yielding  with  complacent 

grace,  the  patrons  bought  the  pony,  and 
now  she  rides,  led  by  a  full-grown  lad,  who 
also  gathers  the  coin  and  gives  the  thanks. 
It  was  in  Ponce  that  first  there  came  to 
me,  as  a  surprise,  the  total  absence  of 
interest  in  religion  or  religious  topics. 
But  so  it  is,  and  everywhere  the  same.  In 
the  churches,  at  the  masses,  are  long  rows 
of  little  maids  of  tender  years,  in  tawdry, 
much-washed,  or,  oftener  yet,  unwashed 
white  gowns,  and  little  men  in  sober  gray, 
with  the  sisters,  their  guardians.  They 
come  from  the  asylums — little  orphans,  so 
called.  Alas  1  poor  little  souls  I  They 
kneel  upon  the  floor,  quite  willing  and 
patient,  as  is  the  native  way,  but  without 
interest.  But  besides  these  little  men  and 
maids  I  never  saw  a  dozen  people  gather 
in  a  church.  A  church  in  Ponce,  almost 
the  only  one,  and  actually  the  only  one  of 
size  or  consequence,  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  plaza — the  plaza  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  dweller  in  a  tropic  land,  where 
twice  each  week  the  band  plays,  and 
everything  takes  place.  Certainly  the 
church  must  have  first  been  built,  and  the 
plaza,  fenced  by  houses,  grown  about  it 
by  degrees.  Now,  cut  in  two,  they  find 
the  plaza  awkward  and  insufficient  for  the 
uses  of  a  city  such  as  Ponce  has  grown  to 
be.  While  1  was  there  the  native  council, 
wisely  left  to  regulate  the  city,  were  be- 
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sieged  lu  make  a  great  move— that  the 
church  should  be  taken  down  and  carried 
away.  For,  said  the  people,  we  cannot  see 
that  in  any  way  we  need  the  church  ;  and  a 
larger  plaza  we  certainly  must  have,  ■  In 
their  lives  the  church  had  played  no  part. 
Cold  and  indifferent,  as  their  faces  plainly 
show,  without  sympathy  for  the  people, 
have  been  the  men  Spain  has  sent  to  be 
their  religious  guides — mercenaries  and 
agents  of  the  Government,  never  the  true 
priest,  never  the  kindly  padre,  whose  heart 
is  with  his  flock.  There  are  good  and 
evil  men  in  the  ranks  of  every  creed,  but 
from  the  worst  in  Spain  were  those  who 
made  their  way  to  this  island  colony.  To 
Spain's  shame  be  it  said.  For  the  people 
are  gentle,  biddable,  not  aggressive,  quick 
of  wit,  and  teachable.  To  know  their  need, 
or  what  with  education  men  and  women 
might  be,  would  have  handicapped  Spain's 
greed ;  and  so,  fenced  in  securely  by  the 
sounding  waves  that  from  every  quarter 
beat  upon  the  coral  rock,  this  people  have 
been  left  to  dream  away  the  centuries, 
not  sinning,  ignorant,  with  human  in- 
stinct only  for  their  guide — like  little 
children    in    a    garden,    neglected,    and 


close-barred  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside. 

Their  lives  are  bare  and  barren.  What 
they  have  been  shown,  that  have  they 
learned,  no  more.  And  yet  they  possess 
a  touch  of  art.  They  wear  colors,  gay 
but  not  over-violent ;  they  are  quick  with 
music,  and  the  native  airs  have  a  wild, 
sweet  pathos.  The  embroidery  of  the 
women  is  wonderfully  beautiful;  and  there 
are  native  artists,  unfinished,  but  whose 
work  bears  the  ver>'  touch  and  impress  of 
the  tropic  life  about  them.  And  the  rail- 
road which,  from  San  Juan,  runs  through 
the  pretty  suburb  eastward  of  the  city, 
boasts  a  private  car,  wholly  of  native 
workmanship  and  native  wood,  most  deli- 
cately carved  outside  with  foliage  in  con- 
ventional design,  and  inside  with  claws 
and  heads  and  well-wrought  effects  no 
native  need  despise.  And  the  very  peo- 
ple, as  they  drift  about  the  cities'  streets 
or  labor  in  the  rural  districts,  not  clean,  ill 
fed,  diseased,  innocent  of  all  art  of  living, 
are  yet  devoid  of  coarseness,  not  unre- 
fined after  their  own  fashion.  They  are 
gentle  to  their  children,  and,  in  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  treat  their  cattle,  pursue 
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a  custom,  not  an   inclination,  since  the 
action  is  perfunctory. 

That  they  will  learn  no  one  knowing 
them  may  doubt  Not  all  at  once,  but 
very,  very  slowly,  with  time  will  come  the 
change.  First  must  they  feel  their  free- 
dom, and  the  gain  of  justice;  then  see 
what  are  the  fruits  of  a  better  mode  of 
living.  After  which  will  they  crave  and 
seek  to  do  the  same.  The  present  plan 
is  to  teach  them  something  like  cleanliness 
and  to  improve  their  sanitary  state,  and  to 
begin  in  the  schools  and  kindergartens, 
with  patient  labor  working  for  the  future. 
The  land  is  full  of  possibilities,  but  they 
are  the  possibilities  calhng  for  capital,  not 
labor,  for  expenditure  of  self,  not  selfish 


ends,  object-lessons  of  good  living,  not  an 
influx  of  lives  more  evil  than  their  own. 
Mines  must  be  opened,  railroads  built, 
plantations  and  factories  worked,  and  new 
industries  created.  Then,  when  skilled 
labor  shall  have  taught  the  native  popula- 
tion how  to  work,  to  feed  their  bodies  and 
educate  their  brains,  there  will  be  room 
for  the  penniless  American  to  go  and  take 
his  place  among  them  and  find  his  chance. 
Not  yet.  And  if  ever  aught  is  to  be  made 
of  this  land  we  have  adopted,  some  hand 
should  stop  the  pouring  in  of  those  of 
whom  we  have  so  little  reason  to  be  proud 
— outcasts,  adventurers,  self-seekers  ;  and 
those  oriiers,  involuntary  apostles  of  the 
creed  of  n on- success. 


In    Penumbra 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 
Now  have  I  reached  the  day's  extremes!  bound. 
Now  into  shadow  all  the  shadows  creep ; 
And,  while  the  night's  full  cup  o'erfiows  around, 
1  die  the  death  of  Sleep. 

A  little  more — -to  Life's  extremest  bound  ; 
A  deeper  shade  the  shadows  gathereth  ; 
And,  while  the  night,  exhaustless,  flows  around, 
I  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death. 
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II. 


The    New    Factory  Towns  of  the   South 


When  I  was  in  Massachusetts,  I  heard 

absolutely     nothing     about 

inl^nca*'"^"    EngHsh  competition.    More 

than  half  the  manufacturers 
I  talked  with  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  competition  of  *'  cheap  labor,"  but  it 
was  always  the  cheap  labor  of  the  South. 
The  one  manufacturer  who  did  talk  with 
me  about  English  labor  put  in  the  strong- 
est kind  of  terms  its  inferiority.  **  An 
American  weaver,"  he  said,  "  can  handle 
eight  looms,  where  an  English  weaver 
handles  four."  I  told  him  that  some 
Scotch  and  English  weavers  I  had  talked 
with  Had  said  that  there  was  just  that  dif- 
ference between  the  work  they  did  in  the 
old  country  and  here,  and  I  asked  how  he 
accounted  for  it  "  The  English  workman 
is  too  beer-soaked,"  he  said,  '*  to  look  after 
more  than  four  looms.  Their  beer  and- 
bread  diet  means  four  looms."  The  sen- 
timent here,  he  continued,  is  against 
drinking,  and  those  who  come  over  learn 
to  meet  our  expectations.  I  doubted 
whether  this  was  the  whole  explanation, 
and  thought  of  the  brilliant  passage  in 
Henry  Adams's  History  of  the  United 
States  where  he  says  that  in  th^  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic  it  was  a  constant 
miracle  to  our  foreign  critics  how  the 
newly  landed  immigrant  was  changed  into 
a  new  man  by  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
which  this  country  awakened  in  him.  But, 
be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  facts.  American 
weavers  turn  out  nearly  twice  as  much 
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work  per  day  as  their  English  competitors, 
and  their  wage  per  piece  is  absolutely  a 
little  less.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  New  England  manufacturers,  who 
are  shipping  large  quantities  of  cotton 
abroad,  have  ceased  to  talk  of  the  cheap 
labor  of  old  England. 

The  cheap  labor  they  do  talk  about,  as 

Southern  compeution ;  has  been  said,  is  the 
the  bogy  cheap  labor  of  the  South. 

and  the  reality  j^^  ^^^  ^.j^^  ^j^^^  ^^^ 

me,  however,  talked  the  nonsense  I  had 
seen  in  print.     No  one  attempted  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Southern  manufacturers 
get  their  labor  for  half  the  New  Elng^land 
price  because  the  weekly  wages  are  40 
per  cent,  lower  and  the  hours  20  per  cent 
longer.     In  fact,  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  two  manufacturers  I  talked  with  did 
not  believe  that  the  Southern  manufactur- 
ers had  any  advantage  whatever  over  the 
Northern.     One  of  them  pointed  out  to 
me  that  wages  in  the  Southern  city  of 
Atlanta  were  higher  than  in  the  Northern 
city  of   Fall   River,  and   the   other   said 
that   if   he   were   to    build   another  mill 
he  would  locate  it  in  New  England  rather 
than  in  the  South.     These  two  manufac- 
turers, however,  proved  to  be  exceptions. 
Everybody  admitted  that  the.  Southern 
labor  was  less  efl&cient,  but  there  was  a 
general  conviction  that  wages  in  the  South 
were  less  per  piece  as  well  as  per  hour. 
On  this  point  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  fair 
statistics.     I  found  that  wages  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  less  per  spindle  than  in  the 
South,  and  at  first  I  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  manufacturers  who  thought  that 
Southern  labor  was  the  dearer.    But  when 
I  came  to  visit  a  cotton-mill  in  the  South, 
I  found  that  the  cotton  thread  used  was 
so  much  coarser   that  the  spindles  had 
to  be  renewed  much  oftener.    A  Southern 
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manager,  who  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  New  England,  told  me  that  the 
weaver  who  looked  after  eight  looms  at 
the  North  could  not  run  more  than  six  in 
most  mills  at  the  South.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  statistics  giving  the 
wage  per  spindle  were  as  unfair  to  the 
North  as  those  giving  the  wage  per  hour 
were  to  the  South.  The  nearest  I  came 
to  a  fair  comparison  between  wages  North 
and  South  was  in  a  talk  with  a  manufac- 
turer who  had  mills  making  a  similar 
grade  of  cloth  in  both  sections.  He  had 
found  the  previous  year  that  wages  in  the 
Northern  mills  had  cost  him  one-third 
more  per  piece  than  in  the  South ;  but  his 
Northern  mills  were  old,  while  his  Southern 
mill  was  new,  and  his  Southern  mill,  in  an 
exceptional  fashion,  had  much  the  better 
machinery.  Had  there  been  the  same 
machinery  in  both  places,  he  said,  the 
difference  would  not  have  been  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  recent  cut 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  at  the  North, 
therefore,  seemed  to  produce  substantial 
equality.  There  might  still  be  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Northern  em- 
ployee, but  the  difference  was  slight 
indeed.  As  a  Southern  manufacturer  after- 
wards said  to  me,  the  difference  between 
the  two  sections  had  been  ridiculously 
exaggerated.  "  There  seem,"  he  said, "  to 
be  two  classes  at  the  North.     There  is 

one  set  of  men,  like ,  who  have 

always  told  us  that  we  couldn't  manufac- 
ture at  the  South  and  still  hold  on  to  their 
predictions;  and  then  there  is  another 
set,  who,  for  some  reason — trying  to  beat 
down  wages,  I  guess — have  been  making 
out  of  late  that  they  can't  manufacture  at 
the  North  to  compete  with  us.  We  can 
manufacture  at  the  South,  and  we  are 
doing  it;  but  it  requires  good  manage- 
ment here,  just  as  it  does  anywhere  else. 
The  men  who  manage  badly  go  to  the 
wall  here,  just  as  they  do  elsewhere." 
This  was  the  fairest  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion that  I  heard.  Employers  at  the  South 
may  receive  a  somewhat  larger  share  of 
the  product  than  employers  at  the  North, 
just  as  employers  at  the  North  receive  a 
somewhat  larger  share  than  employers  in 
England ;  but,  in  the  main,  labor  at  the 
South,  at  the  North,  and  in  England  is 
paid  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
the  value  of  its  product.  Everywhere 
employers  and  employed  together  get  the 


whole  product,  and  everywhere  they  di- 
vide it  on  pretty  much  the  same  basis. 
The  employer  who  counts  on  getting  rich 
at  the  South  from  the  supposed  under- 
payment of  labor  there,  and  not  from  the 
same  attention  to  business  that  would 
make  him  prosper  at  the  North,  is  likely 
to  end  in  bankruptcy. 

The  first  cotton-factory  town  I  visited 
in  the  South  was  Lindale, 
rommlSSt*^  Georgia.  It  is  a  little  town  on 
the  Tennessee  border,  about 
ten  miles  from  Rome,  and  has  been  built 
up  out  of  nothing  by  the  factory  which 
a  Northern  firm  has  planted  there.  I 
reached  the  place  a  little  after  six  in  the 
evening,  and  was  advised  by  the  ticket 
agent  to  stop  at  the  boarding-place  kept 
by  a  foreman  in  the  mills.  To  my  great 
pleasure,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  attractive 
place.  Neither  the  foreman  nor  his  wife 
was  at  home  when  I  reached  there,  but  a 
daughter  of  fourteen,  with  a  bright,  pretty 
face,  made  ready  a  room  for  me  and  had 
suppe^  well  under  way  before  her  mother 
returned.  There  was  no  servant — it  was 
a  white  district — and  this  young  girl,  the 
oldest  of  six  children,  took  charge  of 
things  with  the  quiet  self-possession  of  a 
young  woman  many  years  her  senior  at 
the  North.  When  her  father  returned 
from  the  mills,  well  on  toward  eight 
o'clock,  supper  was  served,  and  I  learned 
that  hot  waffles  were  almost  as  good  when 
brought  on  the  table  all  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal  as  when  served  from 
the  iron  by  a  servant  from  the  kitchen. 
There  were  three  other  boarders  besides 
myself,  and  all  of  them  persons  of  some 
education.  The  foreman  himself  turned 
out  to  be  a  former  subscriber  to  The 
Outlook,  who  had  dropped  it,  partly  on 
account  of  its  theology,  he  said,  and  partly 
on  accoimt  of  its  politics.  He  was  really 
interested  in  both  these  subjects,  and  in 
music  as  well.  Indeed,  the  whole  town 
seemed  interested  in  music,  if  we  could 
judge  from  the  amount  we  heard  for 
an  hour  after  supper.  My  host  laughingly 
said :  **  There  is  more  bad  playing  in  this 
town  than  in  any  other  place  of  its  size  in 
the  country."  He  was  more  than  half  right 
about  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity ; 
but  the  impression  made  on  me  ^Y  ^^ 
musical  ambition  of  the  village  was  decid- 
edly a  pleasant  one.  This  favorable  ini- 
pression  was  deepened  when  he  began  to 
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speak  of  religious  conditions.  There  were 
nearly  as  many  church  members  in  the 
town  as  there  were  families,  and  all  of 
them — Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
even  Primitive  Baptists — worshiped  in  the 
same  church.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the 
hard-shell  Baptist  blacksmith  was  one  of 
the  most  resi>ected  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  community.  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  this  religious  co-operation  was 
due  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  head  of 
the  manufacturing  company  had  built  the 
meeting-house.  The  plan  was  that  the 
different  denominations  should  supply  the 
pulpit  by  turns.  But,  although  this  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out  upon  precisely 
equal  terms  for  all,  it  worked  well,  because 
in  rural  communities  in  the  South  different 
denominations  have  learned  to  co-operate 
— sometimes  taking  turns  as  to  which 
church  shall  hold  the  "protracted  meet- 
ings." 

On  the  side  of  social  morality,  this  town 

and  the  other  white  towns  I  visited 
m^ty     in   the  South  stood  high.     The 

people  were  all  Americans,  and 
the  women  had,  along  with  American  free- 
dom, American  self-respect.  It  is  true 
that  they  dipped  snuff,  if  that  be  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  morality ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  early  marriages  seemed  to  be 
followed  rather  frequently  by  separations. 
-But,  so  far  as  social  purity  went,  the 
standard  was  high,  and  this  showed  itself 
not  only  in  the  absence  of  illegitimate 
births,  but  still  more  certainly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  scandals  and  obscenity  in  the 
conversations  of  the  young  men  sitting 
on  boxes  around  the  stores,  or  even  loaf- 
ing in  front  of  the  hotels.  It  was  a  clean 
atmosphere — a  Southern  country  store 
seemed  to  me  an  infinitely  wholesomer 
place  thin  a  Northern  city  saloon  or  club. 
This  praise  of  the  South,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Black  Belt,  for  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North  the  presence 
of  a  lower  social  caste  is  perilous  to 
morality.  The  greatest  social  purity  is 
everywhere  in  homogeneous  communities, 
where  no  class  looks  up  or  down,  and 
none  can  be  indifferent  to  the  terrible 
consequences  of  immorality  because  its 
own  young  women  are  rarely  the  direct 
sufferers.  This  thought  had  also  been 
impressed  upon  me  in  the  factory  towns 
of  the  North.  In  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  I  had  been  struck  with  the  uni- 


form testimony  respecting  the  morality  of 
factory  girls.  The  worst  cynic  I  met  was 
not  cynical  on  this  point.  The  social  im- 
morality that  existed,  I  was  told,  came 
almost  exclusively  from  servants  in  fami- 
lies and  hotels,  clerks  in  stores,  or  other 
young  women  with  meager  incomes  in 
constant  contact  with  people  of  a  higher 
social  grade,  whose  luxury  they  envied 
but  could  not  afford.  The  young  women 
who  worked  all  day  in  the  factories,  living 
as  well  as  their  associates,  and  holding  their 
heads  as  high  as  any  of  them,  rarely  for- 
feited their  self-respect  for  any  cause, 
and  never  for  money.  The  credit  for 
this  high  morality  among  the  factor)'  girls 
of  New  England  was  often  given  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  or 
quality  of  this  influence — which  helps 
make  the  Irish  everywhere  pre-eminent 
for  social  virtue — but  the  same  kind  of 
morality  among  the  factory  women  in  the 
South,  and  greater  refinement  among  the 
men,  made  me  feel  that  American  Protest- 
antism is  as  strong  a  force  for  purit>'  as 
even  Irish  Catholicism,  and  that  the  relative 
purity  of  social  life  in  the  factories  is 
largely  due  to  the  social  equality  among 
the  workers. 

The  first  morning  I  was  in  Lindale,  I 
Child  labor  went,  of  course,  to  visit  the 
at  the  factory.      The    superintendent 

"°"*  received  me  courteously,  and, 

when  he  had  read  my  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, asked  me  to  go  through  the  mill  at 
my  ^eisure,  and  return  for  a  talk  with  him 
when  his  immediate  pressure  of  business 
was  over.  Going  through  the  mill  in  this 
way  made  it  natural  for  me  to  talk  with 
the  hands,  and  I  found  them  working 
more  cheerfully  than  would  be  the  rule  at 
the  North.  "  It  is  not  doing  well  that 
makes  people  happy,  but  doing  better ;" 
and  these  workmen,  though  not  doing  so 
well  in  point  of  wages  as  workmen  in  the 
North,  were  doing  better  than  they  had 
done  on  their  farms  a  few  years  before. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  in  the  engine-room 
was  receiving  as  high  wages  as  a  similar 
workman  would  receive  in  the  North; 
and  the  loom-fixers,  I  afterwards  learned 
from  the  superintendent,  received  actually 
higher  wages  than  at  the  North.  Mechan- 
ical skill  is  still  so  scarce  at  the  South 
that  it  must  often  be  imported,  and  where 
this  must  be  done,  wages  must  be  graded 
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up  accordingly.  Men  who  had  been  in 
the  mills  for  several  years  told  me  that 
wages  were  not  so  high  as  they  used  to  be, 
but  there  had  been  no  recent  cuts  like  those 
at  the  North  ;  and  the  reductions,  accord- 
ing to  the  gloomiest  statement,  were  much 
less  than  cotton  farmers  and  their  hands 
had  been  suffering.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  a  general  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness ; 
and  this,  to  my  surprise,  characterized  the 
rooms  where  the  smallest  children  were  at 
work.  I  knew  before  that  children  of 
nine  and  ten  worked  in  these  mills  for 
eleven  hours  a  day,  and  I  expected  that 
the  sight  of  them  at  work  would  quicken 
my  rebellion  at  the  system  which  deprived 
them  of  their  childhood.  But  they  went 
about  their  work  with  so  much  spring, 
and  seemed  to  have  so  much  spirit  in  it 
all  and  after  it  all,  that  I  was  completely 
nonplused.  I  talked  with  two  or  three 
of  the  youngest,  and  found  them  proud  of 
their  work,  and  disposed,  I  thought,  to 
exaggerate  their  wages.  It  was  all  so  far 
from  being  the  conscious  slavery  I  had 
expected  that  when  I  saw  the  superin- 
tendent I  expressed  my  amazement.  It 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  relief  to  me 
when  I  found  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
child  labor  so  lightly  as  the  children  re- 
garded iU  Only  the  stress  of  competition 
and  the  anxiety  of  parents  to  have  the 
children  at  work  made  him  permit  their 
employment.  He  was  a  Northern  man, 
and  I  feared  at  first  that  this  was  peculiarly 
the  Northern  view.  But  a  week  or  so  later, 
when  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Southern 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  cotton-mills 
at  Concord,  North  Carolina,  I  found  his 
sentiments  identical.  "  Sometimes,"  he 
said, "  when  a  father  comes  to  me  and  says 
that  he  *  needs  Jennie's  help  now,'  I  put 
him  off,  and  tr>'  to  keep  Jennie  in  school. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  the  father  will  be  at  me 
again,  and  say  that  he  has  the  offer  of  work 
somewhere  else.  *  Any  better  pay  than 
here  ?'  I  will  ask.  *  Oh,  no,'  he  will  answer, 
*  but  they  have  work  for  Jennie  too.' 
That's  the  way  it  goes,"  he  continued. 
"  We  simply  have  to  put  the  little  tots  at 
work,  or  we  will  lose  our  hands  to  some- 
body who  will.  "  In  that  case,"  I  nat- 
urally observed,  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  State  law  forbid  the  employment 
of  children  under  a  proper  age."  "  The 
trouble  with  that,"  he  replied,  "  is  that  it 
would  set  a  precedent  of  State  interfer- 


ence, and  enable  a  lot  of  demagogues  to 
go  about  saying  how  much  they  had  done 
for  the  working  people." 

Along  with   the  early  employment  of 

children  goes  the  early  retirement 
idleness    ^^  adults.     "  We  have  few  men  in 

the  mills,"  said  the  superintendent 
at  Lindale,  "  over  thirty-five  years  old." 
He  suggested  that  early  marriages  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  people  marry 
young,  and  when  they  get  to  middle 
life  they  expect  their  children  to  support 
them.  Possibly  this  is  a  partial  explana 
tion ;  but  possibly,  too,  the  early  exhaustion 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  drain  upon  the 
child's  strength  before  it  is  fairly  devel- 
oped. Whatever  the  explanatioi;,  the  fact 
confronts  you  everywhere.  .  It  had  been 
the  saddest  feature  of  cotton-mill  life  at 
the  North,  and  at  the  South  it  was  still 
more  impressive.  The  children  were  at 
work,  and  men  were  idle.  One  day,  when 
I  was  sitting  in  front  of  one  of  the  stores 
at  Boozeville — a  badly  named  temperance 
settlement  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Lindale — a  blind  guitar-player  came  along 
and  struck  up  the  tune  "  On  the  Bowery." 
Within  two  minutes,  at  the  outside,  there 
were  thirteen  able-bodied  men  gathered 
about,  or  almost  as  many  men  as  there 
were  houses  in  the  place.  In  the  size  of 
its  leisure  class — among  men — Boozeville 
outranked  Tuxedo. 

There  was,  however,  one  respect  in 
Married  which  the  conditions  about  this 
women  Lindale  factory  were  much  bettei 
at  home       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^     jj^^  married 

women,  when  they  became  mothers,  left  the 
factory.  "If  my  wife  has  to  go  into  the 
factory,"  said  one  young  operative  to  me, 
"  we  shall  go  back  to  the  farm."  This  was 
the  general  sentiment.  Most  of  these 
men  were  from  the  farms,  and  many  of 
them  expected  to  return  when  they  had 
money  enough  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  or 
buy  needed  stock  and  implements.  As 
farmers  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  little  children  at  work  out-of- 
doors,  and  felt  no  protest  against  seeing 
them  at  work  indoors.  They  had  been 
in  school  but  little  themselves,  and  felt 
little  protest  against  keeping  their  children 
out  of  school.  But,  unlike  the  immigrant 
factory  operatives  in  the  North,  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  seeing  their 
own  mothers  work  exclusively  in  the 
homes,  and  they  rebelled  at  the  thought 
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of  the  mothers  of  their  children  doing 
anything  else.  This  wholesome  senti- 
ment bids  fair  to  persevere,  while  the  lack 
of  sentiment  against  child  labor  is  likely 
to  disappear  when  the  Southern  factory 
labor  becomes  organized,  and  when  the 
rapid  development  of  the  public-school 
system,  which  everjrwhere  has  followed 
the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  regime, 
produces  educated  workmen  who  will  de- 
mand a  schooling  for  their  children.  The 
blight  of  slavery  put  the  South  two  gener- 
ations behind  the  North,  both  industrially 
and  educationally,  but  the  character  and 
present  progress  of  the  Southern  whites 
makes  the  prospect  of  betterment  there 
much  greater  than  at  the  North. 

Already  at  Lindale  I  found  that  the 

schools  were  kept  open  and  free  for 
{^^f^    six  months  every  year.     In  this 

town,  however,  the  sixth  month  of 
school  was  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  factory 
management,  which  furnished  the  school 
building  and  contributed  something  like 
$  1 00  a  year  to  the  running  expenses.  The 
general  provision  of  the  law,  I  was  told  by 
a  school-teacher  in  a  neighboring  district, 
was  a  payment  of  four  cents  a  day  for 
each  pupil.  Thus  fifty  pupils  made  pos- 
sible a  teacher's  salary  of  $10  a  week 
At  Lindale  the  number  of  pupils  was 
astonishingly  large.  There  were  two  good- 
sized  school-rooms,  so  well  filled  that 
I  was  not  surprised  when  the  principal 
told  me  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  school 
amounted  to  $900  a  year  for  the  six 
months'  period.  This  meant  that  both 
teachers  were  paid  what  were  considered 
exceptionally  fine  salaries.  The  principal 
was  a  man  of  ability,  but  to  me  the  most 
impressive  thing  about  the  school  was  the 
number  of  pupils.  I  had  recently  visited 
the  larger  and  much  better-to-do  town  of 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  where  two  rooms  with 
a  handful  of  children  in  each  made  up 
the  entire  public-school  system.  In  Lin- 
dale not  only  the  size  of  the  town  indi- 
cated a  smaller  school,  but  also  the  large 
niunber  of  children  who  went  early  into 
the  factories.  Yet  here  there  were  twice 
as  many  pupils  as  in  the  New  England 
village.  The  full  explanation  of  i^  all  did 
not  at  once  occur  to  me,  but  my  hostess 
happened  to  explain  it  in  a  conversation 
soon  after.  The  conversation  was  natu- 
rally upon  the  size  of  Southern  families, 
and  I  ventured  the  remark  that  five  or  six 


children  seemed  to  be  the  rule.  "  Here 
in  Lindale,"  she  said,  "  seven  or  eight  is 
about  as  common."  "  You  don't  mean/' 
I  said,  "  that  they  are  larger  here  than 
they  are  elsewhere,  do  you  ?"  "  Oh,  yes," 
she  replied ;  "  when  they  engage  hands  to 
come  to  the  mill,  they,  of  course,  prefer 
families  with  a  large  number  of  children." 
Where  a  factory  company  is  the  landlord, 
the  usual  rule  against  children  is  reversed. 
But,  after  all,  the  essential  feature  of 

the  situation  was  the  fact  that  the 
Siiriagcs  Southern  families  all  about,  and 

not  merely  those  in  the  mill  vil- 
lage, are  still  as  large  as  were  New  Eng- 
land families  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
Early  marriages,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
the  rule.  This  was  strikingly  brought 
home  to  me  at  a  meeting  I  attended  of 
the  local  literary  society.  It  was  held  at 
a  farm-house  near  the  town,  and  the  star 
pieces  on  the  programme  were  essays  by 
the  son  of  the  host  and  by  the  young  woman 
assistant  at  the  school.  The  young  man's 
essay  was  entitled  "Why  I  am  Single," 
and  it  was  an  extremely  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  assistance  he  had  received  in 
remaining  single  from  one  girl  after  an- 
other, to  whom  he  had  made  highly  varied 
and  interesting  proposals.  The  paper 
was  deservedly  a  great  hit.  When  the 
young  woman  followed,  her  subject  proved 
to  be  almost  identical  It  was  entitled 
"  The  Tribulations  of  an  Old  Maid,"  and 
recounted  her  unintentional  discourage- 
ment of  her  first  suitor,  the  failure  of  any 
successor  to  appear,  and  the  sad  medita- 
tions which  single  blessedness  had  evoked- 
This  paper  did  not  add  so  much  to  the 
merriment  of  the  company,  and  when  the 
school  principal  spoke  to  me  afterwards 
about  it,  his  comment  was :  "  I  tell  you,  it 
is  a  little  embarrassing  when  a  young 
woman  over  twenty  talks  about  old 
maids  1" 

My  talk  with  the  superintendent  at  the 
mills  was  largely  of  the  relative 
Si^lStoSes  advantages  of  manufacturing 
North  and  South.  The  matter 
of  wages,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
of  late,  was  far  from  being  the  only  point 
of  importance.  In  fact,  the  first  advan- 
tage for  Lindale  that  came  up  in  our  con- 
versation was  the  cheapness  of  fuel.  The 
superintendent  was  pa5dng  $i,SO  a  ton, 
while  the  Massachusetts  price  was  about  $5. 
When  I  asked  how  the  bitimiinous  coal 
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he  was  now  using  compared  with  anthra- 
cite for  steam-making  purposes,  he  replied, 
"  It  is  twelve  per  cent,  better."  (This  esti- 
mate I  have  since  verified  in  several 
quarters.)  When  I  asked  whether  this 
saving  in  the  matter  of  fuel  would  amount 
to  as  much  a  year  in  an  ordinary  mill  as 
the  cost  of  superintendence,  he  figured 
a  moment  and  replied,  "Yes,  it  would 
be  liberal  pay  for  superintendence."  Here 
at  once,  then,  was  a  gain  equivalent  to  at 
least  five  per  cent,  on  wages.  Still  another 
important  matter  was  the  cost  of  cotton. 
This  he  bought  direct  from  the  cotton 
plantations,  saving  thirty  cents  a  bale  by 
not  needing  to  have  it  compressed  for 
shipment,  and  $2  a  bale  more  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freights.  This  saving,  he  said, 
would  be  unimportant  in  a  mill  working  fine 
goods,  but  in  a  mill  making  coarse  goods 
like  that  at  Lindale,  $2.30  a  bale,  or  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  meant  a  good  many  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  When  talking  with 
my  superintendent  at  Concord,  North 
Carolina,  I  found  that-  neither  of  these 
advantages  counted  so  heavily  in  his 
favor.  He  was  paying,  he  said,  seventy 
cents  a  ton  for  his  coal  at  the  mines,  but  $3 
a  ton  for  its  freight  to  Concord.  Railroad 
freights,  he  said,  had  not  been  reduced  in 
years,  except  on  fertilizers  and  farm  im- 
plements, on  which  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion had  effected  a  reduction  at  the  demand 
of  the  farmers.  All  of  his  cotton  product, 
he  said,  had  to  be  shipped  to  New  York 
either  for  the  bleacheries  or  for  market, 
and  the  rates  charged  him  took  away 
most  of  the  apparent  advantage  of  being 
nearer  the  cotton  supply.  Concord,  he 
said,  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  to  New 
York  than  Augusta,  though  Augfusta 
was  two  hundred  miles  further  off.  In 
speaking,  therefore,  of  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  the  South,  the  figures  have  to 
be  changed  for  every  particular  place,  and 
perhaps — in  the  matter  of  freights — for 
every  paiticular  mill.  The  only  differ- 
ences which  everywhere  operated  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  South  were  the  cheaper 
grade  of  goods  made,  and  the  better 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  first  of  these  was  probably  the  more 
important  Cotton  manufacture  at  the 
South  never  gained  rapidly  upon  cotton 
manufacture  in  Massachusetts  until  the 
hard  times  set  in,  in  1893.  Then  the 
economies  forced  upon  all  classes  greatly 


reduced  the  demand  for  the  fine  grades 
made  at  the  North,  but  hardly  affected 
the  demand  for  the  cheap  grades  made 
at  the  South.  As  a  result,  the  Southern 
mills  were  able  to  go  on  keeping  their 
hands  at  work  and  even  increasing  their 
plant,  while  the  Northern  mills  ordered 
shut-down  after  shut-down.  The  constant 
work  at  the  South  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  employees  were  in  more  cordial 
relations  with  their  employers,  though 
the  chief  reason  was  the  closeness  of  so- 
cial and  even  church  relationships,  and 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  mill  hands 
compared  with  the  neighboring  farm 
hands.  These  cordial  relations  existing, 
the  employees  had  not  fought  against 
reductions  in  wages  corresponding  to  the 
reductions  in  prices.  The  absence  of 
trades-unions  had  probably  contributed  to 
the  same  end,  for  while  the  Southern  cot- 
ton operatives  would  probably  get  some- 
what better  wages,  and  certainly  get  better 
hours,  if  they  had  trade-unions,  they 
would  almost  inevitably  have  resisted  any 
reduction  of  the  old  union  rates.  All 
things,  therefore,  have  combined,  during 
the  hard  times,  to  make  production  at  the 
South  go  on  unimpeded,  while  there  has 
been  stagnation  at  the  North.  •Southern 
factories  have  multiplied  while  Northern 
factories  have  shut  down,  and  Southern 
workmen  have  never  had  to  face  the 
hardships  of  the  unemployed  which  have 
been  the  curse  of  their  fellows  at  the  North. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  period  of  rising 
prices  restores  the  demand  for  the  finer 
grades  of  goods,  there  is  no  reason  why 
cotton-manufacturing  should  not  again 
advance  at  the  North,  though  the  present 
gains  of  the  South  can  never  be  lost 

At  present,  however,  there  is  one  dan- 
Partiaily  S^^  menacing  progress  for  the 
coK)perative  Southern  cotton  operative — ^the 
corporations  prospect  of  negro  competition. 
Thus  far  all  attempts  to  introduce  negro 
labor  within  factory  walls  have  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  but  each  year  this 
struggle  becomes  more  difficult  for  the 
operatives.  As  the  race  feeling  between 
white  and  black  gives  place  to  the  class 
feeling  between  rich  and  poor,  white  em- 
ployers will  incur  less  odium  by  employ- 
ing negro  labor,  and  the  white  employees 
will  be  less  able  to  stand  as  a  imit  in 
resisting  the  inevitable  competition.  At 
Lindale  I  heard  nothing  about  this  peril, 
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though  even  in  this  white  village  the  num- 
ber of  idle  men  was  increased  by  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  from  the  surrounding 
country  to  serve  as  teamsters  and  perform 
other  "  outside  "  labor.  At  Concord,  N.  C, 
however,  the  negro  problem  was  the  most 
important  that  presented  itself,  and  the 
"  co-operative  "  factories  I  came  to  study 
demanded  relatively  little  attention.  They 
proved  to  be  co-operative  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  been  built  in  part  upon  the 
building  and  loan  association  plan,  which 
had  proven  so  successful  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Charlotte.  As  the  shares  had 
often  been  taken  by  families  of  small 
means,  to  be  paid  for  by  small  assess- 
ments, the  ownership  of  the  mills  was 
widely  distributed,  and  corporation  came 
very  near  spelling  co-operation.  Although 
few  of  the  shareholders  worked  in  the 
mills,  and  a  few  large  shareholders,  active 
in  the  management,  owned  the  bulk  of 
the  property,  nevertheless  social  con- 
ditions in  this  rapidly  growing  town  were 
in  happy  contrast  with  those  of  Lindale. 
Instead  of  all  the  families  being  tenants, 
almost  half  of  the  white  families  owned 
their  homes  ;  and  these  homes,  with  their 
yards  and  gardens,  betokened  the  social 
independonce  of  their  possessors. 

But  the  sight  of  a  prosperous  factory 
town  whose  prosperity  was  cre- 

finaMier  ^^^^  ^^^  posscsscd  by  its  own 
middle  classes  was  the  smaller 
of  the  gains  that  came  to  me  from  my 
visit  to  Concord.  The  larger  gain  was 
the  light  thrown  on  the  negro  problem. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  leading  negro 
of  the  town  had  recently  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  cotton-factory  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  negroes.  My  first  inquiry 
was,  naturally,  whether  the  negro  projector 
could  procure  sufficient  money  to  equip 
a  factory,  and  I  learned  to  my  surprise 
that  he  could  very  nearly  build  and  equip 
a  factory  with  his  own  money.  Besides 
owning  a  store,  he  was  the  landlord  of 
nearly  a  hundred  negro  tenements,  which 
returned  to  him  an  average  of  $2  a 
month  apiece.  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  this  negro  magnate,  and  soon  after 
my  lunch  he  called  on  me  at  my  hotel. 
We  went  together  to  his  office,  where  he 
unfolded  to  me  his  plans  and  told  me 
something  of  his  personal  history.  He 
was  a  mulatto  who  had  been  bom  a  slave, 
and,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  his 


father,  had  acquired  his  present  property, 
which  included,  he  told  me  with  par- 
donable pride,  the  home  of  his  former 
master.  His  present  plan  of  building  a 
cotton-factor>'  he  had  cherished  for  years, 
and  believed  it  to  be  on  the  point  of  con- 
siunmation.  There  were  already,  he  said, 
eight  hundred  subscribers  for  stock. 
When  I  asked  where  they  all  came  from, 
he  showed  me  on  his  books  that  the  North 
Carolinian  at  the  head  of  the  cigarette 
trust  had  subscribed  $1,000,  and  that  this, 
that,  and  the  other  prominent  officeholder 
or  bishop  had  subscribed  some  smaller 
amount  When  I  asked  how  many  local 
subscribers  there  were  of  his  own  race, 
he  replied,  several  hundred.  When  I 
questioned  him  about  their  occupations  and 
promptness  in  paying,  he  admitted  that 
only  about  one  hundred  subscribers  had 
as  yet  paid  anything  in,  but  insisted 
that  a  great  many  more — laborers,  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  and  even  washerwomen — 
were  willing  to  pay  for  their  share  in  labor 
or  by  small  installments.  Over  against 
the  apparent  weakness  of  this  support  he 
put  the  offer  he  had  received  from  a  reli- 
able firm  to  put  in  the  machinery  for  his 
mills  and  take  part  of  the  payment  in 
stock.  When  I  asked  him  where  he  would 
find  the  men  to  teach  his  negroes  how  to 
handle  the  machinery,  he  said  that  he  ex- 
pected no  difficulty  whatever  on  that  score, 
as  **  everybody  in  town  "  was  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise.  To  prove  this,  he  proudlj^ 
called  my  attention  to  the  Democratic 
paper's  account  of  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone,  and  the  glowing  speeches  made  by 
prominent  citizens.  Everything  in  this 
account  was  laudation  of  the  enterprise 
and  its  projector,  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  eloquence  about  the  epoch-making 
event  that  the  whole'  affair  had  an  air  of 
unreality.  In  fact,  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  its  projector  believed  in  the 
mill  as  a  business  enterprise.  When  he 
talked  about  his  store  or  about  rent  col- 
lections, he  talked  like  a  business  man  of 
uncommon  common  sense;  but  when  he 
talked  about  the  factory,  he  inevitably 
talked  like  the  solicitor  of  funds  for  a 
semi-philanthropic  undertaking.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  the  project  evoked  prom- 
ised that  some  day  such  a  plan  would  be 
carried  through,  but  I  came  away  question- 
ing whether  this  shrewd  mulatto  ever 
risked  much  of  his  property  in  the  enter- 
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prise.  This  feeling  of  skepticism  deepened 
when  I  became  familiar  with  the  local 
sentiment  against  negroes.  Even  my 
cotton-mill  superintendent  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  enterprise — though  in 
his  case  the  race  feeling  was  cherished 
against  his  material  interests.  He  em- 
ployed no  negro  labor  whatever  about  his 
mills,  even  for  teamsters,  because,  he  said, 
if  he  employed  negro  labor  for  this  work 
there  would  be  still  more  white  men  in  the 
mill  families  with  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
When  I  asked  him  whether  white  men 
could  be  found  to  teach  the  negro  hands 
in  the  projected  factory,  he  expressed 
strongly  the  belief  that  they  could  not  be 
found  in  Concord. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  race  feeling  was 
at    fever    heat.     The    Sunday 

M>isode^"^^  before  two  negroes  had  been 
lynched,  and  the  crime  which 
caused  the  lyTiching  kept  the  blood  of 
the  best  part  of  the  community  at  the 
boiling  point.  Though  I  had  read  of 
such  crimes  time  and  again,  I  had  never 
before  felt  their  reality.  I  had  thought 
that  a  low  type  of  whites  had  been  the 
victims,  and  had  condemned  chiefly  the 
outrages  of  the  lynchers  whose  lawlessness 
kept  alive  the  race  hatreds  from  which, 
in  part,  the  original  crimes  had  sprung. 
When,  however,  I  learned  in  Concord  of 
the  character  of  young  Emma  Hartzel,  and 
the  utter  fiend ishness  of  the  assault  upon 
her,  the  only  question  I  could  ask  was, 
"  Were  they  sure  they  had  the  right  men  ?" 
On  this  point  there  was  no  doubt.  One 
of  the  murderers — for  the  crime  had  in- 
volved murder — was  caught  with  blood 
on  his  garments  and  had  confessed,  while 
the  other,  when  told  by  the  minister  who 
long  had  fought  the  mob  in  vain  to  rescue 
him,  that  he  must  not  face  God  with  a  lie 
on  his  lips,  had  also  confessed  his  guilt. 
There  was  no  question  in  any  one's  mind, 
and  the  negroes  present  had  sanctioned  the 
execution.  I  talked  with  one  neg^o  after 
another  regarding  the  sentiment  of  their 
race,  and  while  one  or  two  protested 
that  a  white  man  would  have  had  a  trial, 


the  better  part  felt  that  the  same  crime 
from  a  white  man  would  have  merited 
and  received  the  same  punishment  The 
Hartzel  family  lived  only  three  miles  from 
Concord,  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
praise  of  the  victim  had  not  sprung  from 
the  desire  to  defend  the  outlawry,  I  drove 
out  into  the  neighborhood.  All  that  I 
learned  increased  my  regard  for  the  young 
girl.  The  son  of  the  neighboring  farmer 
who  had  captured  the  first  of  the  crimi- 
nals told  me  anew  the  story  of  the 
crime :  Emma  Hartzel,  his  younger  school- 
mate, had  stayed  at  home  the  previous 
Sunday  afternoon  to  take  care  of  her  baby 
sister,  while  her  older  sister,  her  father, 
and  his  young  wife  had  gone  to  church. 
The  family,  he  said,  were  as  fine  people 
as  any  in  the  valley,  and  Emma  Hartzel 
was  a  modest  Christian  girl.  The  father, 
he  thought,  would  be  willing  to  talk  with 
me,  and  so  I  drove  on  to  the  house.  The 
door  was  opened  by  the  young  mother. 
The  older  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  an 
attractive,  serious  face,  stood  just  back  of 
her.  The  father  was  not  at  home,  but  I 
knew  from  the  face  of  his  young  wife  and 
daughter  that  he  was  the  type  of  man  his 
neighbors  had  described.  As  I  paused  a 
moment  to  express  my  sympathy,  there  re- 
curred to  me  the  remark  of  a  friend  years 
before,  that  it  was  easy  to  believe  in  God's 
fatherhood  when  all  went  well,  but  that  it 
would  be  impossible  if  one  of  your  own 
daughters  were  the  victim  of  crime.  Turn- 
ing to  the  mother,  I  asked,  I  hardly  know 
how,  whether  the  crime  had  overthrown 
her  husband's  faith.  The  reply  came 
slowly,  but  in  words  which  showed  the 
depth  of  her  own  religious  life :  "  He  is 
going  to  live  nearer  to  God."  As  I  stood 
upon  that  doorstep  and  listened  to  this 
simple  expression  of  supreme  faith,  I  felt 
that  I  was  in  touch  with  a  higher  world  of , 
spiritual  life ;  and  as  I  came  back  North,  I 
felt  that  for  the  last  time  I  had  condemned 
these  Southern  communities  for  adminis- 
tering justice  according  to  the  elemental 
feelings  of  manhood  instead  of  the  cold 
processes  of  law. 
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THERE  is  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  Representative  Cham- 
bers in  England  and  America. 
At  Washington  you  are  in  the  atmosphere 
of  democracy,  pure  and  simple.  Any  one 
who  cares  can  go  and  listen  without  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  speeches  of  the  men  who 
represent  him  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  At  Westminster,  however,  the 
case  is  quite  different.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  hedged  in,  not  exactly  by 
divinity,  but  by  austere  barriers  of  custom 
and  convention.  On  entering  the  pre- 
cincts of  St  Stephen's  one  is  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  men  who  represent 
law  and  order.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
one  of  these  will  immediately  ask  the 
reason  of  your  entrance.  Your  answer 
is,  naturally,  that  you  wish  to  listen  to  a 
debate,  and  that  you  are  intending  to 
apply  to  the  Member  of  Parliament  who 
represents  your  district  for  permission. 
Thereupon  you  are  escorted  by  another 
policeman  to  the  spot  where,  on  slips  of 
paper  provided,  you  may  write  your  own 
name  and  the  name  of  your  Member. 
This  the  policeman  hands  to  a  House 
messenger,  whose  business  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain, first,  if  that  Member  has  taken  his 
seat,  and,  failing  that,  if  he  be  anywhere 
within  the  House.  The  messenger  there- 
upon shouts  the  name  of  the  Member  in 
the  smoking-room,  library,  or  dining-room, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  may  be  that  at 
least  half  an  hour  will  elapse  before  any 
answei  is  forthcoming,  and  then  the  man 
of  your  choice  will  appear  at  the  barrier 
and  present  you  with  an  order  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  strangers*  gallery,  which  you 
may  do  at  once,  if  the  gallery  be  not  full. 
As  it  is  generally  full,  you  may  have  to 
wait  some  considerable  time  before  a 
vacancy  occurs ;  in  which  case  you  take 
your  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  queue, 
and  at  last  you  find  yourself  seated  in  the 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  House  facing  the 
Speaker,  at  present  the  Rt  Hon.  W.  C. 
Gully.  Above  the  Speaker  is  the  press 
gallery,  and  above  that  a  screened  gallery 
for  ladies.  In  the  galleries  on  either  side 
are  to  be  seen  a  few  disconsolate  Peers, 


who  seem  to  be  there  by  mistake.  If, 
however,  it  be  a  great  debate,  the  Peers' 
gallery  is  crowded;  but  these  occasions 
are  most  exceptional.  There  is  also 
another  gallery  to  which  the  Speaker 
alone  is  entitled  to  give  entree. 

The  floor  of  the  House  is  entirely  given 
up  to  Members  ;  and  the  accommodation, 
at  the  time  of  an  exciting  debate  or  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  declaration  of 
policy,  is  altogether  insufficient  for  67^ 
men.  Certain  seats  are,  of  course,  secured 
by  custom  for  leading  statesmen  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
both  the  Cabinet  and  the  ex-Cabinet, 
members  of  the  Government  and  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government,  may  be  sure 
that  their  seats  are  regarded  as  absolutely 
"  taboo."  For  the  rest  it  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  a  scramble,  and  a  Member  wishing 
to  secure  a  seat  has  been  known  to  go 
down  to  Westminster  as  early  as  6  a.m., 
although  the  House  did  not  sit  until  3  p.m. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  Commonwealth  the  House  sat  early  in 
the  morning ;  the  regular  hour  was  8  a.m., 
and  any  Member  who  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  prayers  was  liable  to  a  fine 
of  one  shilling,  which  was  given  to  the 
poor.  In  the  preceding  generation  the 
House  actually  sat  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  Parliament  of  the 
Protectorate  committees  frequently  met 
at  6  a.m.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
George  I.  that  sittings  by  artificial  light 
were  allowed,  except  by  express  order  of 
the  House.  We  often  have  long  sittings 
at  the  present  time,  but  there  is  a  famous 
example  of  a  debate  in  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  which  killed  two  speakers. 
This  was  the  time  when,  after  nine  days' 
incessant  controversy,  the  House  sat  all 
one  night  and  on  till  1 0  p.m.  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Chalmer  Chute,  the  Speaker,  was  taken 
ill  and  died  a  few  weeks  later ;  Mr.  Long, 
Recorder  of  London,  took  his  place  and 
sat  for  four  days,  when  he  also  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  the  following  plaintive  appeal 
was  made :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  perceive  the 
House  grows  empty :  so  do  our  bellies.     I 
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pray  you  would  adjourn  for  an  hour.'*  It 
shocks  our  humanitarian  spirits  to  hear 
that  this  request  was  not  granted. 

The  present  House  of  Commons  makes 
the  completest  possible  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its  Members. 
An  enormous  amount  of  money  is  spent 
in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  The 
kitchen  arrangements  are  admirable  and 
governed  by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  in  all  other  resj^ects  the  House  is  a 
first-rate  club  for  Members  of  Parliament. 
It  is  now  quite  a  common  thing  for  Mem- 
bers to  bring  their  wives,  daughters,  and 
friends  to  the  House  and  dine  them  either 
before  or  during  some  debate  ;  on  an  ex- 
citing night  the  cooks  are  overwhelmed 
with  business.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  this  social  side  is  the 
gfrowing  custom  of  entertaining  ladies  to 
afternoon  tea  upon  the  terrace  which  looks 
out  on  the  river  Thames.  This  became 
so  popular  a  feature  that  the  Members 
have  had  to  take  steps  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  now  a  part  of  the  terrace  is 
reserved  for  Members  only. 

Perhaps  of  all  representative  chambers 
in  the  world  the  English  Parliament  is 
most  given  over  to  the  observance  of  pro- 
cedure. This  no  doubt  conduces  to  the 
solemnity  and  decorousness  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  so  far  befits  a  great  and 
powerful  law-making  machine ;  but  the 
innumerable  rules  of  procedure  are  a  great 
bogy  to  the  nervous  new  Member,  and 
some  even  of  the  older  Members  never 
properly  master  the  usages  of  the  House. 
The  "  Order  I  Order  !*'  of  the  ex-Speaker 
Viscount  Peel  was  most  awe-inspiring,  and 
the  man  who  had  transgressed  was  often 
covered  with  embarrassment  and  confu- 
sion. A  newly  elected  Irish  Member 
once  asked  Mr.  Parnell,  "  How  can  I  learn 
the  rules  of  the  House  ?"  '*  By  breaking 
them,"  was  the  prompt  reply;  and  Mr. 
Pameirs  experience  fully  qualified  him  to 
give  this  advice. 

Every  sitting  of  the  House  of  (Commons 
begins  with  prayers  led  by  the  Chaplain  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Treasury' 
Bench  and  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
are  always  deserted  on  these  occasions. 
Ever>'  one  would  be  greatly  surprised  to 
see  Arthur  Balfour  or  Sir  William  Har- 
court  at  prayers.  Now  and  then  a  stray 
Minister  drops  in,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  seem 
to  stand  without  need  of  divine  guidance  ; 


and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  one  would 
think  the  same  about  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  if  the  numbers  usually 
present  are  any  criterion.  When  there  is 
a  rush  for  seats,  the  numbers  go  up  with 
a  bound,  for  every  Member  can  thereby 
secure  his  claim  to  a  place  until  the  House 
rises.  From  a  little  box  on  the  table  he 
takes  a  card  with  "At  prayers  "  printed 
on  it,  and,  writing  underneath  his  o\ni 
name,  he  slips  it  into  a  groove  at  the  back 
of  the  seat ;  he  may  then  leave  the  House 
if  he  chooses  and  stay  away  the  whole 
evening ;  that  seat  remains  in  his  pos- 
session, and  any  temporar>^  occupant  must 
give  way  when  he  appears.  This  will 
account  for  the  edifying  display  of  devo- 
tion previous  to  a  big  debate.  Supposing 
that  a  Member  should  be  absent  from 
prayers  and  still  wish  to  retain  his  seat,  he 
may  come  in  and  place  his  hat  on  a  seat 
not  already  engaged,  and,  if  it  be  his  bona- 
fide  head-gear,  by  courtesy  he  is  entitled 
to  that  seat  for  the  night  This  point  is 
important,  for  the  Speaker  has  ruled  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  use  two  hats, 
and  refused  to  allow  any  "  colorable  sub- 
stitute "  for  the  real  hat.  This  arose  out 
of  the  great  historic  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  moved  his  Home  Rule 
Bill,  when  Members  were  waiting  for  the 
doors  to- open  at  7  A.xf.,  and  one  Irishman 
brought  a  dozen  hats  to  book  seats  for  his 
friends. 

The  hat,  indeed,  plays  a  most  prominent 
part  in  Parliamentary  life.  Members  may 
wear  their  hats  while  sittingin  the  Chamber, 
but  only  when  seated.  As  they  walk  to 
their  seats  or  rise  to  leave  the  House  they 
must  uncover.  This  custom  has  given 
rise  to  some  curious  and  ludicrous  inci- 
dents. On  one  occasion  early  in  the 
present  Parliament  a  Member  got  up  to 
leave  the  chamber  with  his  hat  on  his 
head  instead  of  in  his  hand ;  he  was 
startled  by  a  roar  of  indignation  from 
both  sides  of  a  House  that  strongly  resents 
any  breach  of  etiquette.  This  so  embar- 
rassed and  perplexed  him  that  when 
Members  shouted,  *' Hat  1  hat!"  he  actu- 
ally felt  in  his  trousers  pockets  and  coat- 
tails  in  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the 
offending  article  of  attire.  At  last  an 
Irish  Member  came  to  his  relief  and  po- 
litely removed  the  hat  from  the  head  of 
the  confused  and  bewildered  legislator. 

The  rule  that  a  Member  addressing  the 
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House  shall  be  uncovered  has  one  excep- 
tion. Before  a  vote  is  taken  at  the  close 
o£  a  debate,  the  electric  division  bells  are 
rung  in  all  the  rooms  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
an  interval  of  two  minutes  by  sand-glass 
is  allowed  before  the  doors  of  the  chamber 
are  locked,  ft  is  at  this  time  that  tiie 
Member  should  retain  his  seat  and  wear  his 
hat,  if  he  wishes  to  address  the  Chair  on 
a  point  of  order.     Mr.  Gladstone  on  one 


hat  upon  his  head  while  he  spoke  from 
his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
was  ludicrously  comical. 

One  of  the  prominent  officials  of  the 
House,  the  most  prominent  in  many  ways 
apart  from  the  Speaker,  is  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  at  present  Mr.  Erskine.  It  is 
his  business  to  remove  all  offending  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  named  by  the  Speaker 
for  disorderly  and  unruly  conduct,  and  it 


JOHN   ft 

occasion  made  the  mistake  of  rising  to 
his  feet  with  his  head  uncovered.  The 
Members  shouted,  "Order  1  order  1"  and 
Mr,  Gladstone  was  immediately  aware  of 
his  mistake;  but,  like  most  Ministers  of 
the  present  day,  he  seldom  or  never 
brought  his  hat  into  the  chamber — Lord 
Hartington  used  to  be  a  notable  excep- 
tion— and  so  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  borrow 
a  hat  from  one  of  his  colleagues — a  hat 
in  every  way  far  too  small  for  his  enor- 
mous head.     The  attempt  to  balance  this 


is  he  who  is  supposed,  in  the  last  result, 
to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Members.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
him  standing,  a  dignified  and  unyielding 
guard,  at  the  door  of  the  House  waiting 
for  a  quorum  ;  a  quorum  of  the  House 
is  forty  Members,  If  a  sufficient  number 
be  not  present  at  three  o'clock  for  prayers, 
the  Members  who  are  present  are  detained 
until  the  laggards  put  in  an  appearance. 
If  a  quorum  has  not  been  formed  by  four 
o'clock,    the    House    does    not    sit.     On 
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Wednesdays  the  sitting  is  at  noon,  and  as 
this  is  a  Private  Member  day — -that  is.  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  bills 
introduced  by  unofficial  Members — some- 
times there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  quorum.  Anarausinginstance 
of  this  occurred  on  Wednesday  a  few 
years  ago.  It  happened  to  be  Derby  Day, 
and  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  House  is 
that  all  Members  attend  these  famous 
races.  However,  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  House 
had  refused  to  adjourn,  and  about  thirty 
conscientious  Members  turned  up  to 
prayers  at  twelve  o'clock.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  g^eat  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues were  enjoying  themselves  on  Ep- 
som Downs,  no  House  could  be  formed, 
and  so  from  twelve  till  four  this  gallant 
band  was  detained  in  the  House  doing 
nothing,  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  playing  the 
part  of  sentinel.  After  a  House  has  once 
been  formed,  and  the  Speaker  has  taken 
the  chair,  business  can  proceed  uninter- 
ruptedly even  if  only  one  or  two  Members 
are  present,  provided  that  no  one  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  number  pres- 
ent. If  any  Member  wishes  to  do  so,  he 
rises  and  says :  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  b^  to  call 
vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  forty  Members  present."  Whereupon 
the  bells  ring  in  every  room  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  after  two  minutes,  the  Speaker 
counts  the  House  with  his  black  beaver 
three-cornered  hat,  using  it  as  a  sort  of 
pointer.  When  he  reaches  the  fortieth 
Member  he  resumes  his  seat,  and  business 
is  continued.  If  there  is  no  quorum,  he 
leaves  the  chair  without  a  word,  and  the 
sitting  is  at  an  end. 

Nowadays  the  Speaker  is  the  friend  of 
almost  everj'  Member  in  the  House.  He 
is  usually  a  very  popular  man  with  both 
parties,  and  he  is  sure  to  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge  of  Parliamentary- 
procedure  and  for  his  courtesy  to  all 
comers.  The  present  Speaker,  Mr.  Gully, 
was  elected  by  the  last  Liberal  Govern- 
ment on  the  retirement  of  Viscount  Peel, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  Members  con- 
sulting him  on  Parliamentary  matters  that 
come  within  his  ken  while  he  is  actually 
in  the  chair.  The  Speaker  has  not  always 
been  so  popular  or  so  genial  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  about  the  middle  of 
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the  eighteenth  century,  who  admonished 
Colonel  Fitzroy,  then  acting  as  Lord-in- 
Waiting,  for  entering  the  House  too  late 
to  make  a  quorum.  The  honorable  Mem- 
ber, who  afterwards  became  Lord  South- 
ampton, excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  waiting  upon  his  Majesty ;  which 
excuse  only  seemed  to  arouse  the  ire  of 
Mr.  Onslow.  "  Sir,"  he  shouted,  "  don't 
tell  me  of  waiting ;  this  is  your  place  to 
attend  in — this  is  your  first  duty." 

One  of  the  formal  utterances  of  the 
Speaker  which  is  now  only  a  relic  of  the 
past  is  the  "  Strangers  will  withdraw"  on 


in  the  gallery  was  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Joseph  Big^r,  an  Irish 
Member,  rose  to  his  feet  and  mildly  in- 
formed the  Speaker  that  he  "  espied 
strangers;"  whereupon  all  the  galleries 
were  cleared,  and  a  certain  royal  person- 
age was  calmly  shown  to  the  door.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  then  leader  of  the  House, 
was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
moved  the  suspension  of  the  standing 
order  regulating  the  admission  of  strangers. 
At  the  same  time  a  motion  was  passed 
making  such  Informal  action  impossible 
in  the  future. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
:  the  ipecuim  ia  Ihc  Spaker'a  chair.    To  hia  hchl  ire  the  lata  ot  the  < 
IhcBmboKh.   The  Clerk's  table  ia  in  froDl  ol  the  Speaket.    Fhe  mace  lia  on  the  title.    Bel 
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a  notice  to  count  the  House  or  a  motion 
for  division.  At  one  time  the  galleries 
would  be  cleared  on  such  occasions,  but 
the  custom  has  now  sunk  into  disuse. 
Formerly  any  Member  could  have  the 
galleries  cleared  by  simply  rising  in  his 
place  and  saying,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy 
strangers."  A  curious  incident  which  hap- 
pened in  April,  1875,  caused  the  House  to 
remove  this  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
private  Member.  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  exist- 
ing Cabinet,  was  proposing  a  motion  in 
relation  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
among  the  many  sporting  lords  present 


No  chamber  is  more  particular  than  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  etiquette  to 
be  observed  in  addressing  Members,  The 
Speaker  is,  of  course,  always  addressed 
as  "Mr,  Speaker,  Sir."  The  Chairman 
of  Committees,  when  the  House  is  so 
sitting,  is  addressed  by  his  name,  "  Mr. 
Lowther."  Members  are  distingui she'd 
by  the  office  they  hold ;  as,  for  example, 
"  The  Right  Honorable  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,"  while  other  members  are 
often  addressed  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
stituenc>-  they  represent,  as,  "  the  Honor- 
able Member  for  Durham."  In  repeating, 
it  is  common  to  use  such  expressions  as 


"the  honorable  gentleman,"  or  "my  hon- 
orable friend."  Lawyers  are  often  referred 
to  as  '■  honorable  and  learned,"  while 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  invari- 
ably styled  "  honorable  and  gallant"  The 
late  Mr.  VV.  H,  Smith,  the  famous  book- 
seller and  news  agent,  when  leader  of  the 
House,  was  once  referred  to  as  the  "  right 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman."  "  I 
beg  the  honorable  gentleman's  pardon," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  amid  some  laughter;  "I 
am  not  learned."  Occasionally  one  hears 
a  Member  address  the  Speaker  as  '•  Mr. 
Mayor ;"  and  there  has  been  at  least  one 
case  of  a  Member  calling  the  Speaker 
"  Mr.  Chairman,"  and  following  this  up 
with  "  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

It  is  regarded  by  Members  of  the 
House  as  a  breach  of  order  to  read  a 
newspaper  in  the  House.  It^is  allowable 
to  quote  and  read  extracts  in  the  course 
of  a  speech,  but  any  attempt  to  pieruse  it 
sitting  would  call  forth  from  the  Chair  the 
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cry  of  "  Order  I  order  1"  Like  the  young 
laily  V.  ho  used  to  enfold  all  her  most  frivo- 
lous novels  in  a  cover  labeled  "  Moses  and 
Geolog)',"  Members  sometimes  slip  their 
newspaper  into  the  "  orders  of  the  day," 
and  in  this  way  are  enabled  to  digest  a 
speech  without  leaving  the  House. 

With  a  view  to  insuring  attendance  on 
special  occasions  and  obtaining  a  good 
vote  on  a  division,  each  party  has  a  Se- 
nior and  Junior  Whip,  whose  business  it 
is  to  send  notices  underlined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  their  importance  to  all  the 
Members  of  their  party.  A  seven-line 
whip,  that  is,  a  notice  underlined  seven 
limes,  is  the  most  urgent,  and  denotes  a 
critical  division,  on  a  motion  which  may 
iML-an  the  overthrow  of  a  Government. 
'I'his  is  practically  the  only  check  over 
absenteeism,  and  with  a  powerful  party 
organization  there  is  little  need  for  any- 
thing else.  During  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, however,  Members  were  not  allowed 


to  go  out  of  town  without  permission  of 
the  House  ;  and  the  following  resolution 
enacted  that  ■'  Such  Members  of  the  House 
as  depart  into  the  country-  without  leave 
be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the  Sergeanl-at- 
Arms."  Fines  were  inflicted  upon  de- 
faulters, and  the  penalty  was  in  some 
cases  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  As  it 
is  illegal  for  any  Member  to  resign  his 
seat  unless  be  accepts  some  position  of 
honor  or  profit  under  the  Crown,  a  rather 
strange  and  somewhat  ludicrous  mcnns  of 
escape  has  been  found.  The  Member 
accepts  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  FJi- 
chequer  an  office  called  '■  Steward  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds."  This  office  is,  of 
course,  a  sinecure,  without  any  emolument 
attached  to  it ;  but  in  bygone  days  the 
Chiltern  Hills  in  Buckinghamshire,  espe- 
cially such  parts  of  the  highlands  as  were 
covered  with  forest,  were  infested  with 
robbers,  and  the  duty  of  tlie  Steward  was 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 


from  their  depredations.  As  soon  as  a 
Member  accepts  this  office  he,  ipso  /ado, 
retires  from  Parliament ;  whereupon  he 
immediately  again  resigns  the  office  into 
the  keeping  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  prophesy  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  man  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons.  Many  a  popular  platform 
orator  finds  himself  listened  to  with  stolid 
displeasure  on  the  floor  of  the  House; 
while  lawyers,  and  especially  such  as  have 
a  big  practice  at  the  bar,  are  not  seldtm 
the  least  influential  at  St.  Stephen's.  V.\- 
ceptions  must  be  made  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Haldane,  Mr.  Asquith,and  Mr,  Augustine 
Uirrell,  the  author  of  "Obiter  Dicta." 
Mr,  Birrell  has  undoubtedly  made  a  bid 
for  a  leading  position  as  a  debater.  He 
has  literary  gifts  and  a  literary  training, 
and  that  sprightly,  audacious  humor  which 
has  often  amused  the  House  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.     Mr.  Bryce,  an  authority 
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on  international  law,  and  author  of  "  The 
American  Commonwealth,"  is  always 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  He  sel- 
dom speaks,  but  never  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Humorists 
are  always  popular,  ajid  this  explains  the 
reputation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who 
constantly  delights  the  House  by  his 
witticisms.  Were  it  not  for  his  humor  he 
would  have  considerably  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  hearing,  for  Members  are 
unmerciful  in  their  treatment  of  men  they 
consider  faddists.  In  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Labouchere  never  fails  to  get  the  ear  of 
the  House,  and—"  tell  it  not  in  Gath  "— 
it  is  said  that  he  can  catch  the  eye  of  the 
Speaker  more  easily  than  most  men.  His 
speeches  are  intensely  funny,  and  after  a 
dreary,  interminable  debate  the  House 
naturally  welcomes  the  man  who  can  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  situation. 

It  is  very  strange  that  so  few  men  who 
have  made  a  great  reputation  in  other 
departments  succeed  in  the  House.  Sir 
George  Balfour  was  an  utter  failure.  Sir 
George  Campbell,  whose  fame  was  ac- 
quired as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
was  equally  unfortunate.  He  could  talk 
on  any  subject,  at  any  length,  in  a  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  and  rasping  voice.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  like  that  sort 
of  man.  On  one  occasion  a  question  was 
addressed   to   Mr.  Plunkett  regarding  the 
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carving  of  strange  birds  and  beasts  on  the 
new  staircases  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Plunkett  disclaimed  all  responsibility. 
Then  uprose  Sir  George,  committing  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  interfering  with  an- 
other Member's  question.  "  Who,  then," 
he  shouted,  "  is  responsible  for  these  fear- 
ful creatures  ?"  Mr.  Plunkett,  with  a 
plea.sant  smile,  and  in  a  musical  voice  that 
contrasted  with  the  harsh  tones  of  Sir 
George,  made  answer:  "  /am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  fearful  creatures  in  West- 
minster Hall  or  in  this  House  either." 
One  of  Sir  George  Campbell's  fads  was 
his  objection  to  the  device  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon  for  the  coins  which  passed 
currency  in  Scotland.  He  said  Uiat  he 
preferred  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland.  He  was  always  worrying  the 
House  about  this  small  matter,  until  at 
last  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  rose  and  sug- 
gested as  a  compromise  that  the  device 
should  be  "  Sir  George  and  the  dragon." 
Another  eminent  Indian  statesman  who 
met  the  same  fate  was  Sir  Richard  Camp- 
bell. He  bored  the  House  by  speaking 
too  much  on  every  subject ;  and  the  House, 
above  all  things,  dislikes  to  be  bored. 
A  most  persistent  and  in  some  respects 
a  very  uninteresting  speaker  is  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead  Bartlett,  at  present  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Sultan's  warmest  defender.     He 
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h^  often  said  amusing  things, 
but  he  has  seldom  perpetrated  a 
greater  bull  than  the  famous  one 
with  regard  to  the  Home  Rule 
party.  "  They  are  getting  in  the 
thin  end  oi  the  wedge,"  he  said, 
"  by  a  sort  of  side  wind."  This  is 
almost  as  refreshingas the  remark 
of  the  well-known  Conservative 
candidate  who,  referring  to  the 
prudence  of  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  remarked : 
"  The  right  honorable  gendeman 
has  done  What  1  would  like  you 
all  to  do,  namely,  when  you  lay 
an  egg  put  it  by  for  a  rainy  day." 
There  are  two  men  in  the 
House  who  have  made  a  repu- 
tation in  literature,  and  yet  have 
been  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
as  speakers  to  this  critical  au- 
dience. I  mean  Mr.  John  Mot- 
ley and  Mr.  Lecky.  Mr.  Lecky's 
manner  is  most  unfortunate.  He 
wrings  his  hands  with  despairing 
gestures,  and  his  knees  look  as 
if  they  must  give  way ;  but  he 

has  a  pleasant  voice,  enunciates  

clearly,  and  always  says  some-  ''""^  right  hon.  Joseph  chamberlain 

thing  worth  hearing.  John  Morley,  how-  ing  a  man  down  is  the  form  of  cloture 
ever,  is  by  far  the  greater  speaker.  His  which  the  House  attempts  to  enforce  when 
best  speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  the  ordinary  formal  method  introduced  by 
the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  not  a  Liberal  Governmenl.  and  used  at  that 
only  possessed  literary  hnish,  but  was  a  time  for  putting  an  end  to  obstruction,  is 
powerful  and  at  times  an  impassioned  no  longer  possible.  This  latter  power 
appeal  to  England  to  lay  aside  prejudice  rests,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  leader 
and  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish  peo-  of  the  House.  But  we  have  an  instance 
pie.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  atten-  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
tion.and  although  he  is  not  a  great  orator,  belhof  something  similar,  for  Sir  Nicholas 
his  utterances  reach  a  very  high  level-  Bacon,  father  of  the  more  famous  Lord 
He  is  also  regarded  as  absolutely  honest  Verulam,  in  one  of  his  sf)ceches  still  pre- 
an'd  independent,  which  counts  for  a  good  served  in  MS.,  makes  a  break  and  marks 
deal.  Perhapsthemanwhohasthegreatest  it  with  this  note:  "Hereafter  ffoloweth 
reputation  for  independence  among  all  that  I  intended  to  have  saide  if  1  had  not 
the  Members  is  Mr.  Courtney,  a  good  and  byn  countermaunded."  What  form  the 
strenuous  speaker,  and  absolutely  fearless,  countermand  took  we  are  not  told,  but 
It  is  very  seldom  that  votes  are  influenced  probably  he  was  enjoined  from  the  Chair 
in  debate,  but  Mr.  Courtney  has  probably     to  desist. 

succeeded  as  often  as  any  one.     He  is  a  The  House  of  Commons  to  many  minds 

doughty  champion  of  woman's  suffrage,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be ;  we  miss  the 
and  so  far  back  as  1877  spoke  on  behalf  leonine  head  and  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
of  a  second  reading  against  the  wish  of  the  clever,  harassing  tactics  in  debate  of 
the  House,  which  was  tired  of  the  subject.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  Sir  John  Gorst 
He  declaimed  for  half  an  hour,  a  roar  of  is'  tamed  ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  dead  ; 
human  voices  shouting,  "  'Vide  1  'vide  1"  Lord  Hartington  is  in  the  House  of  Lords 
going  up  meanwhile;  and  finally  he  sue-  as  Duke  of  Hevonshire ;  Parnell,  the  un- 
ceededin  talking  out  his  own  bill.     Shout-     crowned  King  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
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most  striking  figures  of  our  times,  met 
with  an  inglorious  end.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  Mr,  (lladstone  during  his 
last  years  was  treated  with  reverent  re- 
spect by  all  parties,  and  his  closing  days, 
especially,  must  have  been  rendered  more 
bearable  by  the  thought  that  political 
upponents  as  well  as  friends  were  grieved 
at  his  withdrawal  from  Parliamentary  life. 
One  of  our  cleverest  debaters.  Lord 
Curzon,  has  gone  to  India  as  Viceroy. 
His  loss  is  sure  to  be  felt  on  the  Treasury 
Bench;  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the 
House,  will  have  necessarily  to  take  a 
tittle  more  upon  his  own  shoulders,  espe- 
cially if  the  debates  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  should  prove 
exciting,  as  is  quite  probable.  Mr.  Balfour 
aroused  from  his  philosophic  calm  is  no 
mean  opponent,  and  his  debating  power 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  days  when 
Lord  Salisbury  pushed  his  nephew  to  the 
front.  He  is  powerfully  backed  up,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  strongest  Colonial  Secretaries  of 
our  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  popular 
with  many  Members  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition,  but  his  forceful, 
lucidspeechesmakeadeep'impressionupon 
a  body  of  men  who  like  to  feel  a  speaker  to 
be  master  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  not  only  master  of  his  subject,  but  also 
master  of  a  certain  kind  of  biting  sarcasm, 
which  makes  him  an  enemy  greatly  to  be 
feared.     Sir  William   Harcourt   has   the 


same  power  of  sarcasm,  but  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways relieved  by  a  dash  of  humor  or  wit. 

The  present  ("hanceHor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  would 
probably  be  Mr.  Chamberlain's  competi- 
tor for  the  leadership  of  the  House  if  Mr. 
Balfour  should  retire.  He  has  made  one 
or  two  unfortunate  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
but  for  the  most  part  his  speeches  are  a 
model  of  decorum ;  and,  as  he  possesses 
firmness  of  will,  readiness  of  resource,  and 
lucidity  of  style,  he  is  regarded  by  the 
Conservatives  as  a  great  standby  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Chamberlain  excites  distrust 
by  reason  of  his  oscillations  in  faith  and 
allegiance.  At  one  time  he  could  say 
nothing  too  bad  about  Lord  Salisbury ; 
now  Lord  Salisbury'  is  the  heaven-bom 
statesman.  Foreign  pjolitics  were  once  the 
invention  of  the  Tories  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  reforms  at  home ;  now  serious 
social  problems  put  forward  by  radicals 
must  not  be  allowed  to  check  or  hinder 
the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  done  a  great  seri'ice  to 
the  Conservative  cause,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  his  efforts  are  re- 
warded by  far  greater  honors  than  he  has 
received  at  present. 

The  withdrawal  of  Sir  William  Har 
court  from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tion may  considerably  weaken  the  Liberal 
■party;  for  few  men   have    ever  proved 
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themselves  so  quick  and  resourceful  in 
debate.  He  has  always  been,  next  to  Glad- 
stone, the  fighter  of  the  party.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
will  soon  have  to  be  settled,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  will  be  the  choice 
of  the  Liberal  Members,  [Since  this  was 
written  the  writer's  prediction  has  been 
fulfilled. — The  Editor.^.]  It  is  said  that 
he  could  have  been  Speaker,  only  that  he 
consented,  at  the  request  of  the  party,  to 
continue  in  office ;  he  was  tlien  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  other  man  promi- 
nently spoken  of  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H. 
Asquith,  Home  Secretary  in  the  last  Lib- 
eral Government.  It  was  prophesied  of 
him  even  at  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate 
that  he  would  make  a  mark  in  the  politi- 
cal world.  And  if  only  he  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  great  ability  as  a  speaker,  more 
sympathy  with  all  progressive  movements, 
he  might  even  be  the  next  Liberal  Prime 
Minister.  Unfortunately,  his  hard,  cold 
utterances  do  not  touch  the  imagination. 
Like  many  another  man,  he  is  being  un- 
consciously influenced  by  his  aristocratic 
friends.  He  is  perhaps  the  last  man  to 
make  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  yet  his 
friends  call  to  mind  that,  in  making  a 
speech  at  Cambridge  on  one  occasion,  he 
declared  with  great  emphasis  :  "  Let  it  be 
known,  gentlemen,  that  of  those  just  de- 
mands we  abate  not  one  jit  or  tottle." 


The  present  Government  has  had  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  controlling  the  Irish 
Members,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  party 
is  divided,  with  several  rival  factions  fight- 
ing against  one  another.  Gerald  Balfour, 
the  present  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  has  consequently  an  easy  time  of 
it  just  now.  Occasionally  the  monotony 
of  his  life  is  relieved  by  pleasing  incidents 
such  as  that  which  occurred  early  in  the 
present  Parliament.  Mr,  George  Mur- 
naghan  had  made  some  proposal,  at  the 
instance  of  his  leader,  which  Mr.  Balfour 
refused  to  entertain.  "  I  can  tell  the  Chief 
Secretar>-,"  said  the  Member  for  Tyrone, 
•'  that  his  message  will  be  received  in 
Ireland  with  constirpation." 

I  will  close  this  article  by  referring  to  a 
custom  that  exists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  strikes  the  casual  visitor  as 
very  curious  and  amusing.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  a  sitting  the  policemen  and  mes- 
sengers shout  through  the  lobbies  and 
corridors,  "  Who  goes  home  V  The  cus- 
tom, no  doubt,  arose  many  years  ago,  when 
it  was  necessary  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  go  home  in  parties,  with  link- 
men  or  servanis  carrying  torches,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  robbers 
and  footpads  of  the  street.  It  isan inter- 
esting survival  of  the  old  and  historic 
past,  and  sen-es,  at  the  same  time,  to 
remind  me  that  this  sitting  has  come  to 
an  end.     "  Who  goes  home  ?" 
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Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  America  and  the 
Far  East 

By  Charles  Howard  Shinn 


ON  the  eleventh  of  February  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  reached  San 
Francisco  from  Japan,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  editors  of  The  Outlook,  1 
sought  an  interview  with  him.  Lord 
Beresfotd  is  engaged  on  one  of  those  great 
modem  missions  of  civilization  which  are 
so  profoundly  affecting  the  history  of  the 
race.  This  brave  saiior-diplomat,  type  of , 
the  best  courage  and  executive  force  of 
England,  was  sent  out  by  the  English 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  see  what  can 


be  done  to  help  China,  not  alone  for  Eng- 
land's business  interests,  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  is  best  in  China  itself.  He 
means  to  visit  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  leading  American  cities,  and  will  then 
make  his  report  to  Parliament  It  may 
easily  happen  that  this  report  will  be  a 
most  influential  public  document,  not  only 
for  England,  but  also  for  America,  be- 
cause it  really  involves  the  whole  Oriental 
question,  and  will  include  most  important 
statistics. 
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Before  Lord  Beresford  landed,  I  heard 
a  prominent  editor  say  to  a  reporter,  "  He 
^fvl\\  be  very  hard  to  manage,  tight  as  a 
clam ;  but  stick  to  him,  and  get  something. " 
As  it  turned  out,  the  genial  Admiral  won 
the  heart  of  every  newspaper  man  by  his 
frank,  easy  speech.  In  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  captured  the  entire  city  as  few  visitors 
have  ever  done.  One  can  readily  believe 
that  if  he  had  been  bom  an  American  he 
would  have  become  one  of  our  famous 
fighting  sea-captains,  ambassadors,  or  sec- 
retaries of  the  navy.  He  belongs  to  that 
growing  group  of  Englishmen  who,  while 
never  forgetting  the  nation  they  serve,  are 
also  citizens  of  that  greater,  though  invis- 
ible, republic  of  those  who  have  a  com- 
mon language  and  a  common  literature, 
and  who  pray,  work,  and  fight  for  kindred 
social  and  political  ideals. 

Lord  Beresford  is  the  second  son  of 
the  fourth  Marquis  of  Waterford,  was 
bom  near  Dublin  in  1846,  entered  the 
British  navy  in  1859,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1868.  Since  then  his  public 
activities  have  broadened  steadily.  He 
has  commanded  the  royal  yachts,  and 
various  war-ships ;  has  been  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has  served 
on  innumerable  Boards  and  Commissions. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  continuously  since  1874,  he  has 
been  retumed,  regardless  of  party  lines, 
by  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  con- 
stituencies. He  has  also  found  time  to 
contribute  valuable  technical  papers  to 
leading  English  magazines. 

Excellent  as  is  this  public  service,  it  is 
his  fascinating  personality  and  his  fight- 
ing  record  that  have  done  most  to  make 
his  name  familiar  in  England  and  America. 
From  one  standpoint,  he  seems  to  be  a 
more  fortunate  and  better  appreciated 
Raleigh,  certain  to  be  called  to  greater 
and  still  greater  responsibilities  in  years 
to  come  ;  from  another  point  of  view,  he 
belongs  with  those  bluff,  hearty  old 
fighters  who  were  wardens  of  cinque-ports 
and  admirals  of  the  high  seas — the  Blakes 
and  Grenvilles,  so  dear  to  our  hearts. 
Three  times  he  has  leaped  overboard  and 
saved  lives  at  sea,  once  in  the  bleak  Falk- 
lands  when  his  shooting-jacket  was  weight- 
ed with  cartridges.  We  all  know  how  he 
drove  the  Condor  under  the  guns  of  the 
Marabout  batteries  at  Alexandria,  and 
how,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  or- 


ganized a  police  force  and  sanitary  depart- 
ment, much  as  General  Wood  has  been 
doing  in  Santiago.  We  know,  also,  how 
he  fought  his  naval  brigade  at  Abu  Klea, 
and  rescued  the  Wilson  party  from  under 
the  Mahdi  batteries  below  Khartoum.  It 
is  Saxon-Norman  fighting  stock,  straight 
down  from  ancient  war-dukes. 

"  Now  fire  away,"  said  Lord  Beresford, 
in  his  reception-room  in  the  Palace  Hotel, 
bright  with  Califomia  daffodils.  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  can  ;  but,  really, 
I  want  to  find  out  a  great  deal  myself 
from  you  Califomians. 

"  American  interests  and  possibilities 
in  the  Far  East  ?  That  is  what  you  call 
expansion,  is  it  not?  Every  one  seems 
to  have  asked  me  about  that  already.  It 
appears  to  be  the  one  living  question  in 
America.  But,  you  see,  I  am  now  a  guest 
in  the  house  of  my  friends.  This  whole 
expansion  problem  of  yours  has  become 
more  or  less  of  a  party  issue,  and  must  be 
fought  out  at  your  polls.  Certainly  it 
cannot  well  be  the  business  of  an  English- 
man to  interfere  with  remarks  while  you 
are  making  up  your  mind,  or  while  things 
like  this  little  Aguinaldo  affair  are  happen- 
ing. Personally — personally,  mind  you — 
I  am  glad  to  see  American  interests  ex- 
tending in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  for 
you  to  say  how  far  you  will  go,  or  exactly 
what  you  want,  or  what  your  ultimate 
relationships  are  to  be ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  final  decision  will  be  a 
wise  one. 

"  Do  I  think  the  Americans  can  govem 
colonies  ?  Of  course  I  do.  Most  cer- 
tainly you  can  govern  colonies.  You  can 
accomplish  anything  you  undertake.  You 
will  leam  how.  In  time  you  will  do  it  as 
well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done.  No,  you 
will  not  do  it  in  the  Dutch  way,  or  in  our 
own  way.  You  will  leam  lessons  from  the 
experience  of  both  Holland  and  England. 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  do  it,  you  ask  ? 
Again,  that  must  be  for  the  Americans  to 
say.  But  England  would  not  go  back  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways  and  choose  a 
non-colonial  history.  You  see,  this  is  the 
remarkable  thing,  that  both  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  people 
of  much  the  same  sort  politically,  and  we 
can  draw  upon  much  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
terials for  the  governing  forces  of  colonies. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  we  are  devoted 
to  the  system  under  which  we  live ;  when 
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we  need  them,  we  can  drill  volunteers  into 
regulars,  and  fishermen  into  sailors  of  the 
navy.  We  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
conscripts  to  fight  our  battles.  If  our 
Queen  or  your  President  needs  help,  the 
whole  nation  rises  as  one  man.  Now,  that 
seems  to  me  a  very  great  thing ;  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  especially  important, 
because  there  is  a  struggle  going  on  in 
the  world  between  two  different  types  of 
governments,  and  nations  are  taking  sides 
according  to  their  interests. 

"  I  mean  by  this  that  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  colonizing  nations  want 
freedom  of  opportunities  all  over  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  new  countries. 
Strenuously  opposed  to  them,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  are  those  nations  that 
manage  to  save  their  industries  only  by 
tariffs  and  conscriptions.  No  one  can 
blame  them,  for  they  are  doing  what  seems 
to  them  necessary^ ;  but  from  our  stand- 
point, England,  America,  Japan,  and  in 
the  end  Germany,  have  many  interests  in 
common ;  and  these  nations  seem  to  rep- 
resent that  which  is  best  in  modem  civili- 
zation. 

"  Do  I  think  that  China  can  be  saved, 
regenerated,  without  a  world-war  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to 
begin  a  readjustment  of  forces  and  a  re- 
organization of  the  body  politic  in  China, 
but  still  it  is  not  really  too  late,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  China  will  yet  become  a  strong 
and  civilized  power.  England,  America, 
Germany,  and  Japan  can  preserve  the 
peace  of  China  by  an  alliance  for  free 
and  equal  commercial  opportunities  in  the 
Orient.  It  can  be  done  without  Ger- 
many. China  can  be  taught  how  to  gov- 
ern herself,  how  to  raise  sufficient  revenue, 
how  to  quiet  her  internal  disorders,  and 
how  to  develop  her  immense  natural  re- 
sources. The  policy  of  *  the  open  door ' 
will  enable  America  to  secure  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  trade  with  China  and 
with  the  entire  Orient.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  policy  of  '  spheres  of  influence  *  leads 
directly  to  rival  and  destructive  tariffs. 

"  Yes,  China  is  a  great  country — in 
some  respects  perhaps  greater  than  India ; 
but  the  Chinese  system  of  government 
and  education  has  been  at  fault  The 
people  are  wonderful,  and  they  will  de- 
velop very  fast.  They  are  honest,  indus- 
trious, persevering,  and  gifted  with  keen 
commercial    instincts,     But    security    to 


business  interests  must  be  obtained  in 
China  first  of  all — first  of  all.  Riots, 
disturbances,  unequal  taxation,  and  in- 
justice destroy  commerce.  Law  and  order 
are  always  essential.  Remember  this : 
modem  armies  and  navies  really  stand 
for  peace,  just  as  the  open  door  does.  I 
think  of  our  navies  as  the  guardians  of  the 
producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  One  lesson  we  have  learned  thor- 
oughly about  the  Chinese — there  is  no 
danger  to  Western  civilization  from  the 
opening  up  of  China,  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  case  of  Japan.  A  great  many 
magazine  articles  used  to  be  written  to 
prove  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  could  and 
would  destroy  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Europe  and  America.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  that  notion,  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  China  and  India  would  say  so  any 
longer. 

**  One  thing  in  particular  has  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  that  is  the  visit  I  have 
made  to-day,  with  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott 
and  his  brother,  to  their  Union  Iron 
Works.  The  builders  of  the  Oregon  cer- 
tainly did  magnificent  work,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  more  of  the  same  kind.  No 
navy  on  earth  has  a  better  ship ;  no  ship 
in  existence  has  such  a  record.  In  fact, 
Americans  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  their 
navy  from  bottom  to  top.  Your  guns, 
your  men,  your  ships,  your  commanders, 
are  of  the  right  metal.  Your  Admiral 
Dewey  showed  absolute  control  of  the 
situation  ;  his  victory  was  superb." 

This  gives  the  method  and  matter  of 
Lord  Beresford's  talk  as  well  as  I  can 
put  it  down.  It  was  amazingly  simple, 
earnest,  and  impressive.  He  leaned  a 
little  forward,  smiling,  or  with  flashing 
eyes,  and  asking  genial  questions  in  re- 
turn. It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  one  of 
those  who  charm  all  men  by  delightful 
manners,  but  it  is  not  thinkable  that  he 
would  ever  say  more  than  he  really  meant 
to  on  any  public  question. 

He  is  built  solidly,  like  an  English  oak, 
and  his  complexion  is  as  pink  and  white 
as  a  child^s.  He  says  that  he  enjoys 
nearly  everything  in  life,  even  interview- 
ers, but  he  confesses  to  a  deep)-rooted  dis- 
like of  the  "  snap-shotters."  His  energy  of 
body  and  mind  is  enormous.  Since  he 
arrived  h^  ha$  dpn^  mo9t  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  has  met  hundreds  of  people,  has 
been  banqueted  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
with  the  officers  of  the  Iowa,  and  is  now 
to  have  a  public  reception  at  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce,  where  one  of  the  speakers 
will  be  ProfessoF  George  Davidson,  head 
of  the  newly  organized  College  of  Com- 
merce in  the  University  of  California. 


The  Dog  that  Lied 

[Translated  from  the  French  of  Jean  Aicard] 


I. 

I  HAD  trusted  him  implicitly  for  a  long 
time — the  fact  is,  we  loved  each  other. 
He  was  a  shepherd  dog,  snow-white, 
with  a  brown  marking  on  the  top  of  his 
head.  I  called  him  Pierrot.  He  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  son  of  a  circus 
dog ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  climb  trees  and 
ladders  and  perform  other  odd  tricks. 
He  was  fairly  in  love  with  a  little  wooden 
ball  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball.  One 
day  he  brought  it  to  me,  and,  sitting  on 
his  haunches,  said  quite  plainly  : 

"  Throw  it  away  out  on  the  grass.  I'll 
find  it,  see  if  I  don't  1" 

I  did  as  he  wanted,  and  he  succeeded 
perfectly.  From  that  time  on  he  became 
positively  tiresome,  for  he  was  forever 
saying,  "  Let's  have  a  game  of  ball  1" 
Every  chance  he  got  he  would  come  rush- 
ing into  my  study  with  his  ball  in  his 
mouth,  and,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  with 
his  fore  paws  thrust  into  the  midst  of  my 
papers,  valuable  manuscripts,  and  open 
books,  he  would  exclaim  : 

"  Look,  here's  the  ball !  Throw  it  out 
of  the  window  and  I  will  tear  after  it 
It's  great  fun — see  if  it  isn't !  Much  more 
amusing  than  your  old  manuscripts  and 
novels  and  plays  and  newspapers." 

Out  the  ball  would  go;  out  Pierrot 
would  rush.  But,  poor  fellow !  only  to  be 
deceived,  for  no  sooner  was  he  outside 
than  the  ball  would  be  laid  on  the  table 
again  to  serve  as  a  paper-weight  Pierrot, 
out  on  the  lawn,  would  look  and  look,  then, 
coming  back  under  the  window,  he  would 
cry  out : 

"  I  say  there,  you  literary  fellow,  this  is 
a  little  too  much  !  I  can't  find  anything 
of  the  ball.  The  fact  is,  there's  nothing 
there.  And  if  a  passer-by  hasn't  taken  it, 
then  you  have  it,  as  sure  as  can  be." 

He  would  come  upstairs  again,  poke 
his  nose  into  my  coat  pockets,  under  the 
furniture,  into  the  half-open  drawers,  and 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  air  of  a  man 


who  is  struck  with  a  bright  idea,  he  would 
say  quizzically :  "I'll  wager  that's  the 
ball  there  on  the  table." 

Of  course  I  took  good  care  not  to  wager 
with  him,  for  it  was  in  truth  the  ball.  With 
a  quick  eye  he  had  followed  my  look  and 
had  found  the  ball.  To  hide  it  again  I 
had  to  be  quick,  and  then  good-by  to 
work  1  Those  were  lively  times  ;  Pierrot 
would  leap  after  the  ball,  bound  to  have 
it  at  any  cost ;  he  would  follow  my  slight- 
est movement  with  the  most  agile  counter- 
motions,  all  the  time  on  a  broad  smile — 
smiling  in  the  only  way  a  dog  can  ;  that  is 
to  say,  constantly  wagging  his  tail.  Withal 
he  was  a  good  watch-dog,  and  that's  worth 
a  great  deal  in  the  country. 

He  often  made  me  think  of  those  men, 
changed  by  magic  into  dogs,  of  whom  we 
read  in  fairy  tales.  The  glance  of  his  eye 
had  a  tender,  deep,  and  beseeching  qual- 
ity which  seemed  to  say  apologetically : 

"  Don't  ask  too  much  of  me.  I  am 
only  what  you  see — a  dog  with  four  paws  ; 
but  my  heart  is  a  human  heart,  a  better 
one,  indeed,  than  most  men  possess.  Ad- 
versity has  taught  me  much ;  I  have  suf- 
fered much.  I  suffer  even  this  moment 
because  I  am  not  able  to  express  to  you, 
in  words  like  your  own,  my  loyalty  and 
affection.  Yes,  I  am  devoted  to  you.  I 
love  you  with  the  faithful  love  of  a  dog. 
I  would  die  for  you  if  necessary.  Your 
property  is  my  sacred  trust.  If  anybody 
meddles  with  it,  let  them  look  out  for 
themselves  1" 

II. 

But,  notwithstanding,  we  quarreled  one 
day,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
for  me.  Those  who  put  their  trust  in 
dogs  will  understand  my  feelings.  This 
is  the  way  it  happened. 

The  cook  had  killed  two  pigeons. 

"  I  will  serve  them  with  peas,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

She  went  into  the  storeroom  to  get  a 
basket  into  which  to  put  the  feathers  as 
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she  plucked  the  pigeons.  When  she  came 
back  into  the  kitchen,  she  cried  out  in 
alarm.  One  of  her  pigeons  had  flown, 
and  yet  she  hadn't  been  gone  from  the 
room  more  than  two  seconds.  A  tramp 
going  by  had  undoubtedly  thrust  his  arm 
through  the  open  window  and  stolen  the 
bird.  She  rushed  out  to  capture  the 
tramp.  Not  a  soul  to  be  seen  1  Then 
instinctively  she  thought  to  herself,  "  The 
dogl"  But,  seized  at  once  with  remorse, 
she  mentally  added,  "  What  a  shame  to 
suspect  Pierrot  1  He's  never  stolen  a 
mouthful.  Why,  he'd  stand  watch  all  day 
over  a  leg  of  mutton  without  smelling  of 
it,  even  if  he  were  hungry.  Moreover, 
there  he  is,  still  in  the  kitchen,  lazily 
sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  yawning  from  time  to  time.  No,  he's 
thinking  precious  little  about  my  pigeons  1" 

True  enough;  there  was  Pierrot  half 
dozing;  apparently  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  going  on  about  him.     1  was  called. 

"Pierrot  I" 

He  turned  his  sleepy  eyes  towards  me 
as  if  saying :  "  Eh  1  what  did  you  say, 
master  ?  I  was  so  comfortable.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  the  ball." 

"  Ah,  of  the  ball,"  said  I ;  and  then  to 
the  cook :  "  I  am  of  your  opinion,  Cath- 
erine ;  Pierrot  did  not  steal  your  pigeon  ; 
if  he  had,  he  would  be  busy  plucking  it  at 
the  bottom  of  some  ditch  or  other,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

**  Nevertheless,  look  at  him,  sir,"  said 
Catherine.  "  That  dog  hasn't  the  look  of 
an  honest  Christian." 

"  What !  would  you  say — " 

"  I  say  that  at  this  very  moment  he  has 
a  guilty  look  about  him." 

"  Look  at  me,  Pierrot !"  I  said,  sharply. 
Hanging  his  head  a  little,  he  at  once  re- 
plied, in  a  somewhat  grumbling  tone : 

"  Would  I  be  quietly  sitting  here  if  I  had 
stolen  your  pigeon  ?  No,  certainly  not ; 
I  should  be  busy  plucking  it  1" 

He  was  serving  me  with  my  own  argu- 
ment    This  looked  suspicious. 

"  Look  at  me,"  I  ordered  him ;  "straight 
in  the  face,  Hke  this  1" 

He  put  on  an  air  of  indifference  1  There 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  in  my 
mind.  I  turned  sorrowfully  to  Catherine 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  1  it  is  he  who  is  guilty. 
I  am  sure  of  it  1     It  is  he  I" 

I  assure  you,   reader,  that  I   am  very 


serious  when  I  say  that  what  I  saw  in  the 
eyes  of  that  dog  came  upon  me  like  a  pain- 
ful shock.  I  had  distinctly  seen  there 
a  human  lie.  It  was  a  very  complicated 
affair.  He  had  tried  to  throw  a  false 
appearance  of  sincerity  into  his  look,  and 
had  utterly  failed ;  for  it  is  even  impossible 
for  man  to  do  it  Some  say  that  woman 
can  perform  this  miracle  of  falsehood,  and 
yet  1 —  As  for  Pierrot,  he  exhausted  him- 
self in  a  vain  effort  The  deep  desire  to  de- 
ceive was,  in  his  very  eyes,  struggling  with 
the  feeble  show  of  sincerity  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  play.  The  un- 
accomplished lie  was  a  sadder  revelation 
of  his  guilt  than  actual  proof.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  be  blameless  in  the  matter, 
I  wanted  absolute  evidence. 

III. 

With  a  deceiver  deception  is  excusable. 

"  Here,"  I  said  to  the  guilty  dog,  **  you 
may  have  this ;"  and  I  gave  him  the  odd 
pigeon.  He  looked  at  me  and  said  thought- 
fully to  himself : 

"  Hum  I  This  is  surprising.  I  see  you 
suspect  me  and  want  to  detect  me.  Other- 
wise, why  now  give  me  a  pigeon  ?  Such  a 
thing  never  happened  before  1" 

He  lifted  the  pigeon  in  his  mouth  and 
then  slowly  put  it  down  on  the  ground, 
saying,  "  I'm  at  least  not  a  fool." 

"  But  it's  yours,"  I  said,  "  I  tell  you  it's 
yours.  Don't  you  like  pigeons  ?  Very 
well,  take  this  one.  Besides,  I  had  two 
of  them,  and  I  needed  two.  I  can't  do 
anything  with  one.  I  tell  you  again,  this 
is  for  you." 

I  patted  him,  thinking  all  the  while : 
"  You  wretched  thief,  you  have  betrayed 
my  confidence  as  if  you  were  a  mere  man. 
You  are  a  knavish  beast  1"  adding  aloud, 
"  Good  old  Pierrot,  brave  old  Pierrot,  fine 
fellow  1" 

On  this  he  decided  to  accept  my  gift, 
picked  up  the  pigeon,  rose,  and  went  out 
slowly,  not,  however,  without  turning  his 
face  towards  me  several  times,  as  if  trying 
to  read  my  real  mind.  As  soon  as  he 
was  outside  I  closed  the  door  and  looked 
out  through  the  glass  panels  on  the  side 
to  see  what  he  would  do.  He  took  a  few 
steps  as  if  he  proposed  to  go  to  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  to  eat  his  prize ;  then 
he  stopped,  dropped  the  pigeon  on  the 
ground,  and  pondered  for  a  long  time. 
Several  times  he  turned  his  deceitful  eyes 
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towards  the  door ;  then  he  gave  up  trying 
to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
situation^  contented  himself  with  the  facts 
as  they  were,  picked  up  his  pigeon,  and 
walked  off.  And  as  he  disappeared  his 
drooping  tail,  which  had  expressed  timid- 
ity and  hesitation  in  all  its  motions  during 
our  conversation  in  the  kitchen,  assumed 
an  air  of  more  self-respect,  as  if  Pierrot 
was  sa)ring,  "  Bah  I  Take  things  as  they 
come  I  Nobody  cares  for  me  1  A  jolly 
life's  the  thing  I   Qui  vh>ra,  verra  !  " 

I  followed  him  at  a  distance,  and  sur- 
prised him  in  the  act  of  digging  a  hole  in 
the  gfround  with  his  paws  in  a  very  lively 
fashion.  The  pigeon  I  had  given  him 
was  lying  beside  the  hole  on  which  he  was 
working ;  I  dug  the  hole  a  little  deeper 
myself,  and,  behold  1  there  was  the  stolen 
pigeon  skillfully  hidden.  I  was  con- 
founded 1  My  good  friend  Pierrot  not 
only  followed  the  habits  of  his  progenitors, 
the  foxes  and  wolves,  and  buried  his  food, 
but  he  followed  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
and  had  learned  to  lie  I  In  the  presence 
of  the  prevaricator  I  gathered  and  tied 
together  some  of  the  largest  feathers  of 
my  two  pigeons,  like  a  small  feather 
duster,  and  put  them  on  my  study  table. 
After  that,  whenever  Pierrot  brought  me 
his  ball,  saying  with  a  frank  and  open 
smile,  "  What !  working  ?  Stop  and  have 
a  game  with  me  1"  I  would  lift  the  little 


feather  duster,  and  Pierrot  would  hang 
his  head,  his  tail  would  droop  between 
his  legs  in  shame,  the  ball  would  fall  from 
his  mouth,  and  he  would  sadly  exclaim : 
"  Mon  Dieu,  will  you  never  forgive  me  1" 

"  You  do  not  love  me,"  I  said  to  him 
one  morning ;  "  no,  you  do  not  love  me, 
for  you  lied  to  me,  and  lied  with  premedi- 
tation." 

A  kindly  voice — whose  it  was  or  whence 
it  came  I  do  not  know — replied :  "  Yes, 
he  does  love  you,  my  friend,  and  you  still 
love  him  sincerely.  He  has  been  suffi- 
ciently punished  by  this  time.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones." 

IV. 

I  picked  up  the  little  feather  duster,  and 
yet  on  this  occasion  Pierrot  did  not  seem 
to  fear  it.  "  You  see  it  for  the  last  tune," 
I  said ;  "  thus  shall  the  record  of  your 
guilt  perish !"  and  I  threw  the  thing  into 
the  fire.  Pierrot,  gravely  sealed  on  his 
haunches,  watched  it  bum.  Then,  with- 
out any  burst  of  emotion,  without  leaps  or 
bounds,  but  simply,  nobly,  he  came  to 
lick  my  hand.  A  feeling  of  indescribable 
happiness  filled  my  heart  It  was  the 
happiness  of  forgiving. 

And  in  a  low  voice  my  dog  said  to  me : 
"  I  know  what  you  feel ;  I  know  that  hap- 
piness, too.  For  how  many  things  have 
I  forgiven  you  without  your  knowing  it  I" 


The   Woods  in    Winter 

By  Ralph    Waldo  Emerson 

Firm  braced^  I  sought  my  ancient  woods, 

Struggling  through  the  drifted  roads; 

The  whited  desert  knew  me  not. 

Snow  ridges  masked  each  darling  spot ; 

The  summer  dells^  by  genius  haunted, 

One  arctic  moon  had  disenchanted. 

All  the  sweet  secrets  therein  hid 

By  Fancy,  ghastly  spells  undid. 

Eldest  mason,  Frost,  had  piled 

Swift  cathedrals  in  the  wild; 

The  piny  hosts  were  sheeted  ghosts 

In  the  star-lit  minster  aisled. 

I  found  no  joy ;  the  icy  wind 

Might  rule  the  forest  to  his  mind. 

Who  would  freeze  on  frozen  lakes  ? 

Back  to  books  and  sheltered  home. 

And  ivood  fire  flickering  on  the  walls. 

To  hear,  when,  ^mid  our  talk  and  games. 

Without  the  baffled  north  wind  calls. 


^ttmmlt^^mit 


The  Prayer  of  Self 

By   Priscilla   Leonard 

one  knelt  within  a  world  of  care 
And  sin,  and  lifted  up  his  prayer: 

**  I  ASK  THEE,  Lord,  for  health,  and  POWER 

to  meet  the  duties  of  each  hour  ; 
For  peace  from  care,  for  daily  food, 
For  life  prolonged  and  filled  with  good; 

I    praise    THEE    FOR    THY    GIFTS    RECEIVED, 

For  sins  forgiven,  for  pains  relieved, 
For  near  and  dear  ones  spared  and  blessed. 
For  prospered  toil  and  promised  rest. 
This  prayer  I   make  in  His  great  name 
Who  for  my  soul's  salvation  came." 

But  as  he  prayed,  lo!  at  his  side 

Stood  the  thorn-crowned  Christ,  and  sighed: 

**0  blind  disciple, — came  I  then 

To  bless  the  selfishness  of  .men  ? 

Thou  askest  health,  amidst  the  cry 

Of  human  strain   and  agony; 

Thou  askest  peace,  while  all  around 

Trouble  bows  thousands  to  the  ground; 

Thou  askest  life  for  thine  and  thee. 

While  others  die;   thou  thankest  me 

For  gifts,  for  pardon,  for  success. 

For  thine  own  narrow  happiness. 

"Nay;   rather  bow  thy  head  and  pray 
That  while  thy  brother  starves  to-day 
Thou   mayst  not  eat  thy  bread  at  ease; 
Pray  that  no  health  or  wealth  or  peace 
May  lull  thy  soul  while  the  world  lies 
Suffering,  and  claims  thy  sacrifice; 
Praise  not,  while  others  weep,  that  thou 
Hast  never  groaned  with   anguished  brow  ; 
Praise  not,  thy  sins  have  pardon  found, 
While  others  sink,  in  darkness  drowned; 
Canst  thou  give  thanks,  while  others  nigh, 
Outcast  and  lost,  curse  god  and  die? 

"  Not  in   my  name  thy  prayer  was  made, 

Not  for  my  sake  thy  praises  paid. 

My  gift  is  SACRIFICE;    my  blood 

Was  shed  for  human   brotherhood, 

And  till  thy  brother's  woe  is  thine 

Thy  heart-beat  knows  no  throb  of  mine. 

Come,  leave   thy   selfish   hopes,  and  see 

Thy  birthright  of  humanity! 

Shun   sorrow  not;    be  brave  to  bear 

The  world's  dark  weight  of  sin   and  care; 

Spend  and  be  spent,  yearn,  suffer,  give. 

And  in  thy  brethren  learn  to  live." 


In   March  Weather 

By  F",rnest  Ingersoll 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Clarence  Lown 


MARCH  is  not  the  most  pleasant 
month  in  the  year  for  a  walk  in 
the  fields  or  woods,  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  without  attraction  to  the  lover  of 
rural  scenes,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
concentrating  his  attention  upon  a  few 
things.  There  is  now  ordinarily  neither 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  snowy  winter 
landscape  frozen  into  silence  and  immo- 
bility, nor  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
summer.  Yet  a  sunny  day  offers  much 
to  the  eye  that  is  inspiring :  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  how  Nature  spends  her 

The  season  is  neutrai-tinted.  The  dis- 
tant hills,  the  low  meadows,  the  fallow 
ridges  and  bushy  pastures,  are  'all  dull 
purples  and  browns ;  a  grove  of  mixed 
hardwood  trees  at  a  distance  appears 
greenish-white  below,  dusky  among  the 
branches,  and  reddish  at  the  top,  where 
the  sunshine  is  reflected  from  the  new 
growth  of  twigs  and  sprouting  buds ;  and 
the  shadowy  side  of  a  group  of  evergreens 
forms  a  mass  of  black. 

Under  the  trees  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  a  layer  of  leather-covered  old  leaves 


and  pine-needles,  beaten  flat  by  the  flail 
of  the  rain  and  the  pressure  of  snow ;  and 
where  roily  water  has  soaked  into  them 
we  often  see  precise  impressions  in  the 
mud,  reminding  us  of,  and  explaining,  the 
perfect  casts  of  leaves  common  in  some 
rocks,  especially  those  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures. The  taller  dead  grass  and  reeds  out 
in  the  meadow  are  less  closely  matted,  and 
beneath  their  sheltering  arches  small  ani- 
mals have  crept  about  all  winter,  finding 
plenty  of  seeds  and  small  fruit,  shaken  to 
the  ground  for  their  provender. 

Here  and  there  through  the  wet  fields 
go  mysterious  paths,  without  definite  be- 
ginning or  end,  often  so  faint  as  hardly  to 
be  followed.  When  were  they  trodden  ? 
By  what  men  or  animals  ?  Why  were  they 
deserted  for  the  new,  muddy  ones,  where 
the  last  ice  is  now  melting,  and  left  to  be 
reclaimed  by  patient  Nature,  who  never 
becomes  discouraged  when  men  destroy 
her  work,  but  persistently  seizes  the  first 
opportunity  to  repair  the  damage  done  and 
restore  the  unifonn  wildness  ? 

After  a  light  snow  in  March  these  trails 
stand    out   with   great    distinctness    and 


reveal  themselves,  where  in  summer  they 
could  hardly  be  traced.  Now  they  offer 
the  best  footing,  but  lead  no  whither. 
Whenever  we  step  out  of  them  we  trip 
and  stumble,  our  clothing  is  seized  by 
innumerable  detaining  thomfingers,  and 
the  soil,  left  spongy  by  the  frost,  sinks 
elastic  and  oozy  beneath  our  tread. 

Poking  aside  the  leaves  and  grass  on 
this  warm  hillside,  where  spherical  swarms 
of  minute  Hies  are  going  through  a  mazy 
dance  in  the  air,  many  herbs  may  be  found 
already  green  and  making  ready  to  flower 
in  the  earliest  spring,  sucli/asthe  hepatica, 
the  cinquefoil,  violet,  and  strawberry ;  but 
most  of  the  leaves  and  runners  of  the  last 
are  varnished  with  rich  burnt-brown  tints 
as  though  japantted. 

In  the  swollen  but  crystal-clear  brooks, 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  among  the 
weeds  with  a  gentle  tinkling  sound,  the 
aquatic  ranunculus  and  the  water-cress 
are  glowing  with  emerald  foliage,  and  we 
discover  a  few  cylindrical  cases  of  young 
caddis-flies  anchored  to  the  submerged 
stems  of  the  plants.  The  mosses  and 
little  ferns  on  the  bank  are  green,  and 
where  the  meadows  have  been  overflowed 
the  alders  are  so  full  of  embrj'o  blossoms 
that  their  branches  seem  loaded  with  pur- 
ple fruit. 


A'though  the  woods  are  so  silent  at 
this  early  season  (whenever  you  are 
beyond  hearing  the  frogs),  echoing  only 
occasionally  the  odd,  jerky  soliloquy  of 
the  scrambling  little  nuthatch,  the  cheery- 
voice  of  the  chickadee,  and  perhaps  the 
boastful  scream_  of  a  bluejay,  there  is  a 
large  aggregate  of  feathered  life  abroad 
in  March,  even  before  many  migratory 
birds  have  come.  Several  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  often  the  ravens  and  crows,  are 
already  breeding.  The  snowbirds  and 
tree-sparrows  linger  in  the  pastures ;  the 
large,  handsome,  fox<olored  sparrows 
ap[)ear;  the  cedar-birds  whirl  in  and  out 
of  the  red  cedars  and  eat  their  purple 
berries  greedily ;  a  few  song-sparrows 
dodge  about  the  fence-rows,  and  little 
woodpeckers  are  hammering  here  and 
there  wherever  they  can  find  a  dead  limb 
that  may  possibly  conceal  some  undiscov- 
ered grub,  or  will,  at  any  rate,  reward 
them  with  a  cheerful  tattoo. 

These,  and  the  eaxly  migrants  from  the 
South,  find  an  abundant  harvest  preserved 
for  them  in  the  meadows  and  wood-pas- 
tures, despite  their  desolate  appearance ; 
yet,  considering  the  minuteness  of  the 
grass-seeds  upon  which  they  mainly  feed, 
it  is  appalling  to  think  what  an  enormous 
number  of  bites  a  bird  must  take  to  make 


out  a  dinner !  But  larger  mouthfuls  have 
been  kept  for  them.  The  bayberry,  or 
false  myrtle,  gleams  with  dense  clusters  of 
greenish- white  berries;  the  close,  somber 
foliagre  of  the  juniper,  or  savin,  is  enlivened 
by  innumerable  purplish  berries,  upon 
which  all  the  birds  nearly  gorge  them- 
selves sometimes  ;  black  alders, "  glowing 
with  the  brightest  scarlet  fruit,  and  re- 
sembling at  a  distance  pyramids  of  flame," 
are  scattered  about  the  lowlands,  while  on 
higher  ground  the  stately  mountain-ash 
repeats  the  scene,  witches  or  no  witches. 

Sometimes,  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  warm  weather  has  melted  away  all 
traces  of  winter,  and  we  fondly  think  its 
forces  have  been  permanently  beaten  back, 
a  heavy  snow-storm  will  return,  and  then 
a  new  scene  presents  itself  to  the  rambler. 
On  the  night  before,  perhaps,  mock-moons 
have  been  hung  in  the  glowering  sky,  and 
next  morning  the  sunlight  will  struggle 
down  silver-gray  through  blustering  winds 
and  thickly  flying  snow.  As,  with  bent 
head.  I  force  my  way  into  the  fields,  the 
air  about  me  is  full  of  light,  and  nearer 
objects  are  clear  enough,  but  at  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  little  can  be  seen 
distinctly,  although  the  white  light  seems 
continuous;  and  the  receding  town  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  beautiful  shining 


ghost  of  architecture,  washed-in  flat,  as 
painters  would  say,  with  luminous  tints 
gradually  fading  away  to  nothing,  yet 
never  losing  their  transparency. 

At  first  nothing  is  perceptible  but  the 
deafening  gale  and  smothering  snow,  until 
presently  I  come  to  a  ravine  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  a  hill,  where  a  grove  of  cedars 
is  overgrown  and  tied  together  with  squir- 
rel-brier, while  weeds  and  thorny  bushes 
below  are  tangled  into  almost  impenetrable 
thickets.  Here  is  a  hospice  for  the  buf- 
feted birds,  and  as  soon  as  I  step  into  its 
shelter,  and  catch  my  breath  again,  I  begin 
to  hear  dozens  of  them,  though  not  one  is 
yet  to  be  seen.  Another  plunge  forward 
in  the  slippery  drifts,  and,  lo  1  a  robin 
bursts  out  of  a  leafy  covert  at  my  elbow, 
scattering  wingfuls  of  snow  from  the  brit- 
tle old  leaves,  and  springing  a  harsh  alarm 
that  instantly  hushes  the  twittering  gossip. 

What  a  queer,  pretty  picture  it  is  that 
greets  me  as  I  turn  my  back  to  the  rush- 
ing flakes,  and  so  get  my  eyes  open  to 
look  at  itl  Beyond  a  wide  swale,  that 
yesterday  was  gold  and  green  but  now  is 
glistening  wintry  white,  rises  a  small  emi- 
nence where  a  dissolving  view  of  trees  and 
buildings  is  momently  formed,  then  hidden, 
then  brought  out  again,  mirage-like,  in 
the  most  curious  and  dreamlike  unreality, 


yet  always  with  singular  beauty.  Gray  is 
the  only  color— a  soft,  purplish,  silvery 
gray ;  and  the  silhouette  the  only  style  of 
drawing.  By  their  outlines  I  guess  that 
that  wavering  slender  spike  amid  the  glis- 
tening haze  is  the  church  steeple — that  _ 
squarish  blur  the  belfry  of  the  court-house 
— the  next  irregular  smudge  a  certain  col- 
lection of  house-roofs ;  but  all  seem  as 
foreign  and  unsubstantial  as  shadows,  so 
quaintly  are  they  now  clouded,  now  lightly 
revealed,  by  the  swirling,  satiny  snowflakes 
that  fill  the  air  with  particles  luminous  in 
themselves  yet  obscuring  the  landscape. 

Suddenly,  dark  midgets  attract  my  atten- 
tion, and,  pulling  my  cap  over  my  eyes,  I 
wade  out  into  the  meadow  where  weeds 
and  grasses  stand  thick  above  the  snow. 
Tough  and  elastic  are  these  thin  old  plant- 
stems  that  have  kept  their  erectness  all 
winter ;  and  wild  parsnips  by  the  hundreds 
are  holding  up  their  hands  with  fingers 
clustered  to  catch  fistfuls  of  this  late  cloud- 
bounty,  like  children  in  the  earliest  autumn 
flurry,  eager  to  welcome  the  coming  of 
sliding  and  snowballing. 

Gleaming  merrily  among  these  weeds, 
whose  capsules  still  hold  a  treasure  of 
seeds,  romps  a  company  of  sparrows,  ami- 
cable and  industrious.  The  largest  and 
most  conspicuous,  of  course,  are  the  juncos, 


whose  notes  have  so  metallic  a  clink  that 
once  or  twice  I  am  deceived  into  thinking 
the  distant  hammering  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop  is  their  chatter  in  a  new  direction. 
Their  slate-colored  coats,  buttoned  high 
across  the  breast  over  white  vests,  like 
old-fashioned  dress-suits,  look  positively 
black  amid  the  purity  of  their  surround- 
ings, and  they  trot  about  nimbly  on  top 
of  the  snow,  dra^ng  their  tails  so  as  to 
leave  a  well-marked  trail.  With  them  are 
active,  chippering  field- sparrows,  so  small 
and  colorless  as  to  be  hard  to  follow  in 
the  murk  of  the  storm;  a  single  olive- 
hued  goldfinch,  silent  and  unhappy  ;  and 
— phut .' — out  from  between  my  feet  bursts 
a  song-sparrow,  scattering  a  fleecy  spray 
like  a  torpedo.  I  stoop  down  and  probe 
the  hole.  It  is  a  well  leading  to  a  long 
tunnel  beneath  the  bent  grasses,  and 
arched  by  thick  snow.  Twenty  birds 
could  hide  there,  safe  and  warm  ;  and  at 
its  further  end  I  find  a  half-made  nest, 
soaked  and  sodden,  yet  well  worth  finish- 
ing, no  doubt,  after  it  has  dried.  This 
submersion  must  be  a  frequent  mishap  to 
this  and  other  early  birds,  which  catch 
something  besides  worms  in  our  mutable 
climate ;  but  had  the  owner  gone  so  far  | 
as  to  have  been  sitting  on  ejgs,  doubtless 
she  would  have  kept  at  her  brooding  and 


let  the  snow  fonn  a  crystal  canopy  over 
her  and  her  hopes. 

I  followed  those  plucky  meadow-birds 
that  day  perhaps  two  hundred  yards, 
wading  through  the  snow  and  matted 
herbage,  and  I  thought  it  iun.  It  gave  a 
new  view  of  everything ;  and  the  rascals 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  bad  weather 
that  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to  shirk 
iL  Then  up  the  hill  I  went,  through 
briers  and  bnish  and  laden  trees,  fairly 
floundering  in  the  snow,  hearing  but  not 
seeing  a  crow  whose  querulous  tone 
betrayed  an  almost  despairing  loneliness 
and  disgust,  and  then  stri^gled  across 
a  bleak  upland,  where  winter  came  and 
went  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  to  a  road 
that  wormed  down  through  a  shady  cutting 
to  my  copse. 

Here  was  shelter,  and  the  birds  knew 
it.  I  saw  one  fool  of  a  robin  (robins  are 
mostly  fools)  hunched  up,  shivering  and 
disconsolatci  on  an  exposed  twig  where  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  balance,  as  though 
he  didn't  care  whether  he  lived  or  died  ; 
but  all  the  others  had  stowed  themselves 
away  in  snug  crannies  under  the  over- 
hanging crest  of  the  bank,  or  were  wading 
in  a  little  runlet  at  its  foot,  seeking  food, 
or  roosting  comfortably  beneath  the  thatch 
of  dense  cedai-bushes,  and  they  swore 


vigorously  at  me  when  1  dislodged  them 
in  my  attempt  to  learn  where  they  were  and 
what  they  were  about. 

Finches  abounded,  too,  searching  the 
bark  of  tree-trunks  for  hiding  beetles  and 
insects'  eggs,  plucking  at  old  flower-heads 
for  seeds,  nibbling  the  dried  purple  fruit 
of  the  brier,  chirping  and  chatting  cheer- 
ily, but  never  singing— except  one  sort, 
which  kept  high  up  in  the  tree-tops.  It 
sang  a  bright,  sweet,  warbler-like  lay,  not 
often  repeated,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of 
sunshine  and  summer  and  green  leaves  in 
a  way  wonderfully  inspiriting  in  this  whirl 
of  cold  and  snow.  The  delicate  notes 
fairly  sparkled  as  they  eddied  away  with 
the  flakes,  and  probably  were  those  of  the 
tree-sparrow — a  Northern  cousin  of  the 
chippy. 

During  March  the  buds  swell  with  sap 
and  new  energy ;  many  forest  trees  begin 
to  fJower,  to  the  delight  of  the  kinglets 
and  white-throated  sparrows,  some  even 
before  they  put  forth  their  leaves ;  and 
patches  of  meadow  and  hillside  grow  em- 
erald-green with  new  grass,  and  are  dot- 
ted with  delicate  blue  and  white  and  yel- 
low ilcwers.  The  bluebird  seeks  its  mate; 
the  robin  has  already  found  one,  and  be- 
gun its  nest ;  the  song-sparrow  is  caroling 
to  his  love  from  every  brush-pile ;   the 
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swamp  is  vocal  with  the  rollicking  notes 
of  the  crow-blackbird  and  redwing,  and 
marsh-hawks  are  again  coursing  low  over 
the  meadows  in  search  of  mice  and  the 
awakened  frogs. 

Such  vernal  rejoicing  is  often  inter- 
rupted, nevertheless,  by  an  ice-storm— one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  incidents  of  this 
month  of  many  moods.  A  day  of  rain  will 
come  when  the  temperature  is  low  enough 
to  freeze  most  of  the  water  as  it  falls,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  ground,  the  windward 
side  of  buildings,  fences,  tree-trunks,  and 
all  other  exposed  objects,  are  soon  per- 
fectly glazed,  and  each  leafless  twig  is 
incased  in  ice.  When,  as  frequently  haph 
pens,  such  a  day  and  night  are  succeeded 
by.  a  clear  morning, "  and  the  bright  but 
feeble  sunlight  is  reflected  from  thousands 
of  burnished,  crackling  twigs,  as  from  a 
forest  of  glass,  the  scene  is  a  very  striking 
and  beautiful  one ;  but  the  weight  of  the 
accumulated  ice  often  causes  vast  damage 
to  shade  and  orchard  trees — one  of  Na- 
ture's rudest  methods  of  pruning. 

Such  ice-storms  occasionally  happen  as 
late  as  the  last  week  of  March,  by  which 
time  all  animal  life  has  begun  to  stir  about 
and  many  birds  have  arrived,  so  that  wide- 
spread distress  and  death  are  likely  to 
follow.  The  little  birds  can  usually  shelter 
themselves,  though  migrating  hosts  some- 
times become  so  soaked  and  chilled  in 
such  storms  that  they  are  unable  to  fly, 
tumble  helpless  to  the  ground,  and  may 
be  caught  in  the  hands.  The  larger  birds 
fare  even  worse.  Credible  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  of  eagles  and  swans 
— the  strongest  of  land  and  aquatic  birds 
respectively — becomings©  plumage-soaked 
and  loaded  with  ice  that  they  could  not 
spread  their  wings  or  rise  into  the  air,  and 
have  thus  suffered  the  humiliation  of  being 
taken  alive  or  knocked  over  with  sticks. 

I  recall  one  such  season  when  a  tempest 
of  freezing  rain  had  raged  for  thirty-six 
hours,  though  it  was  quite  time  for  winter's 
savagery  to  cease,  even  in  stem  New 
England. 

Next  morning  it  was  hard  times  among 
the  wild  animals  in  the  grove,  and  worse 
out  in  the  country  fields.  Seeds  and  buds 
were  locked  in  icy  chests,  and  the  insect 
stores,  packed  away  for  safe  keeping  under 
the  bark  and  in  various  crannies,  were 
sealed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  per- 
sistent b^aks.    The  field-mice  found  .that 


their  tunnels,  bored  just  beneath  the  leaves 
while  the  snow  covered  them,  were  bat- 
tered down ;  and  the  squirrels  dared  not 
venture  along  their  slippery  runways  in 
the  tree-tops,  nor  risk  a  leap  from  branch 
to  branch. 

The  house  at  that  time  was  surrounded 
with  big  trees,  relics  of  ancient  woods  now 
almost  engulfed  in  the  growing  town  ;  these 
were  inhabited  by  a  large  colony  of  gray 
squirrels,  besides  a  few  red  ones.  I  could 
see,  here  and  there,  a  head  poked  inquir- 
ingly out  of  a  hole,  or  peering  from  the 
door  of  one  of  the  little  cabins  lodgfed 
among  the  oak  limbs;  but  not  a  single 
furry  acrobat  would  trust  himself  to  those 
glassy  twigs,  and  I  thought  I  could  detect 
an  anxious  expression  in  their  big  black 
eyes,  as  if  they  wondered  how  they  were 
going  to  get  any  breakfast. 

The  squirrels  had  to  endure  their  fast, 
but  for  the  birds  something  might  be 
done.  So  we  cracked  a  handful  of  nuts, 
broke  some  com  into  grains,  and  threw 
these  and  the  table-crumbs  out  by  the 
door.  I  had  actually  seen  no  birds  about, 
save  a  band  of  bluejays  and  a  group  of 
English  sparrows  which  had  dwelt  in  the 
wood-pile  all  winter.  But  in  a  very  few 
minutes  a  plentiful  company  came  to  our 
table,  including  some  whose  presence  I 
had  not  noted  before,  evidently  new- 
comers. There  were  song-sparrows  with 
black  ephods ;  the  big-headed  white- 
throats,  and  their  brethren  with  the  jaunty 
caps  of  black  and  white ;  the  chestnut- 
crowned  tree-sparrows ;  a  goldfinch,  still 
wearing  his  dull  winter  suit ;  a  whole  host 
of  snowbirds,  in  white  waistcoats  with 
ivory  bills  and  pink  stockings  ;  nuthatches, 
chickadees,  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the 
purple  finch. 

This  last  is  one  of  our  most  confiding 
and  prettiest  birds.  The  male  looks  as 
though  he  had  plunged  his  crested  head 
deep  into  the  juice  of  dead-ripe  straw- 
berries, the  rich  syrup  of  which  had 
trickled  down  his  breast,  staining  rosily 
the  white  feathers,  and  had  poured  over 
his  back  into  a  pool  near  his  tail. 

How  did  all  these  little  beggars  leara 
so  quickly  that  alms  had  been  spread  for 
them  ?  Where  had  they  been  hiding  ? 
Whither  did  they  disappear  next  day, 
when  the  sun  had  come  out,  the  ice  had 
melted,  and  not  a  bird  visited  my  lunch- 
counter  ? 


Four  Living  Portrait- Painters 

By  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin 


THE  recent  visits  of  M.  Carolus- 
Duran  to  America  have  served 
both  to  extend  his  deserved  popu- 
larity and  also  to  emphasize  the  distinct- 
ive art  of  which  he  is  a  master.  His  aim 
and  style,  followed  by  French  portrait- 
painters,  may  be  called  the  objective.  The 
beautiful  is  sought  and  realized  for  the 
beautiful  alone :  the  goal  is  art  for  art's 
sake.  A  Frenchman  does  not  preach  a 
moral  sermon  from  it ;  he  does  not  tear 
the  soul  out  of  art,  as  do  the  subjective 
artists.  He  finds  his  whole  duty  and  de- 
light in  the  reproduction  of  nature  by 
means  of  his  own  individual  technique. 
In  this  M.  Carolus-Duran  is  as  good  an 
example  as  any.  His  drawing  is  care- 
fully bold,  his  brush-handling  unlabored  ; 
above  all,  his  color  is  wonderfully  vigor- 
ous and  vivid.  Take  the  Velasquez-like 
jchild, "  Beppino,"  for  instance.  One  of  this 
painter's  best  works  is  the  portrait  of  his 
wife.  France  has  honored  itself  by  the 
acquisition  of  this  exquisite  picture,  and  it 
now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg,  near  the  artist's  equally 
celebrated  "  Lilia."  In  the  Museum  cata- 
logue it  is  called  "  La  Dame  au  Gant,'*  as 
Madame  Carolus-Duran  is  pulling  off  a 
glove  from  her  left  hand.  The  other 
glove  has  already  fallen  on  the  floor.  She 
has  apparently  just  come  in  ;  she  has  not 
yet  removed  her  hat  The  figure  is  full- 
length,  and  is  painted  as  if  walking  across 
a  room,  the  head  being  lightly  turned  and 
the  eyes  glancing  as  if  for  an  instant  at 
the  spectator.  Nothing  could  be  more 
graceful  than  this  pose,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  as  rare  a  union  as  any  of 
the  vivacious  and  the  restful.  In  color  it 
is  certainly  a  change  to  a  quieter  sym- 
phony from  the  painter's  usual  boldness 
of  tone.  So  specially  gorgeous,  indeed,  is 
the  color  in  most  of  his  pictures  that  it 
has  become  his  chief  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic. His  canvases  gleam  with  such 
a  bewildering  dazzlement  of  the  shades 
of  sapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  ^opals,  ame- 
thysts, that  we  fancy  his  own  mind  must 
itself  be  a  constantly  changing  kaleido- 
scope. Yet  his  portraits  are  never  ephem- 
eral or  trivlalt     They  are  lovely  physical 


creations — and  there  they  stop.  Delicious 
as  is  their  eye-delight,  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  it.  Their  creator  has  not  always  been 
fortunate  in  his  subjects ;  for  the  most 
part  they  seem  self-conscious ;  they  are 
thinking  about  the  pose.  This  rather  re- 
acts upon  the  artist  himself,  and  we  begin 
to  fancy  him,  too,  as  a  bit  self-conscious 
and  self-complacent  His  studies,  how- 
ever, are  so  frank,  sincere,  and  altogether 
charming — why  does  he  not  go  a  step 
further,  and  give  them  a  bit  of  poetry  ? 
Is  he  only  a  man  with  a  marvelously  quick 
and  sure  eye  for  every  aesthetic  effect  ?  Is 
he  only  an  artist  with  individual  style 
a-plenty,  but  nothing  more  ?  We  end  by 
looking  at  the  unduly  accentuated  and 
glowing  gowns  and  curtains  and  embroi- 
deries in  his  portraits  rather  than  at  the 
heads  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all 
this  elegant  environment  is  a  relief  from 
the  entire  literalness  which  includes  no 
emphasis  on  beauty,  nor  even  the  quest 
for  it 

If  M.  Carolus-Duran  has  been  more 
successful  with  his  portraits  of  women  and 
children  than  with  those  of  men,  the  older 
and  more  eminent  M.  L^on  Bonnat  hasT" 
been  more  successful  with  men  than  with 
women,  and  has  produced  noteworthy  / 
studies  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
personalities — Thiers,  Dumas,  Jules  Ferry, 
Jules  Gr^v>%  Pasteur,  Camot,  Cogniet, 
Aim^  Millet,  Cardinal  Lavigerie — a  col- 
lection as  notable  for  historic  value  as 
for  artistic  worth.  M.  Bonnat  does  more 
than '  mere  brush-work  ;  he  instructs  the 
world  by  word  also,  for  he  is  the  honored 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Paris  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  His  pupils  admire  the 
fine,  intelligent  head — as  good  a  subject 
for  painting  as  any — with  its  white  hair 
and  beard,  its  grave  and  serious  expres- 
sion, above  all  the  self-poise  of  one  who ., 
knows  well  what  he  is  talking  about  M. 
Carolus-Duran  has  also  had  much  success 
as  a  teacher.  Strangely  enough,  the  prod- 
igal colorist  comes  from  the  north — he 
was  bom  at  Lille  in  1837  ;  while  M."  * 
Bonnat,  who  is  more  famous  for  his  draw- 
ing than  his  color,  comes  from  the  warmer 
south — he  was  bom  at  Bayonne  in   1833,   1 
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For  forty  years  he  has  not  failed  to  send 
a  canvas  to  the  annual  Salon  exhibition. 
The  State  has  secured  three  of  his  best 
portraits  for  the  Luxembourg — namely, 
those  of  L^on  Cogniet,  his  master  and 
predecessor  in  Beaux- Arts  membership  ; 
of  Aim^  Millet,  the  sculptor;  and,  most 
striking  of  all,  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  late 
Primate  of  Algeria. 

M.  Bonnat  brings  to  his  later  portraiture 
the  strength  of  his  success  in  genre  and 
historical  scenes  and  in  figure  pieces. 
His  drawing  is  grandly  forcible,  but  at 
times  his  color  strikes  one  as  being  some- 
what raw,  especially  just  after  the  sight 
of  one  of  M.  Carol us-Duran's  portraits. 
M.  Bonnat's  emphasis  on  light  and  shade 
makes  his  subject  stand  well  out  from  the 
canvas.  His  works  are  minutely  studied, 
and  he  has  a  thorough  mastery  of  detail, 
thus  differing  from  some  other  realists. 
Few  portrait-painters  have  ever  had  greater 
facility  for  crystallizing  all  sorts  of  physi- 
ognomy, and  the  Bonnat  characterizations 
always  have  as  much  veracity  as  force. 
Like  that  of  Herr  von  Lenbach,  his  genius 
is  noticeable  quite  as  much  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hands  as  heads. 

The  qualities  which  unite  these  French 
realists  are  a  genuinely  Gallic  gayety,  vi- 
vacity, acuteness,  harmony,  proper  per- 
spective and  proportion,  objectivity.  No 
matter  how  grave  and  reverend  the  Signor- 
subject,  these  distinctively  French  quali- 
ties are  evident.  Take,  if  you  please,  the 
Lavigerie  portrait.  It  is  that  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  his  robes  of  state.  He 
sits  there  before  you,  comfortably,  solidly, 
but  not  stolidly ;  first  of  all  a  great  physi- 
cal object.  He  looks  at  you  frankly, 
laughingly,  even  jokingly ;  but  have  a  care : 
it  is  a  great  ecclesiastic  who  jokes ;  and 
now  you  seem  to  see  a  sterner  gaze  out  of 
eyes  environed  by  expressive  wrinkles, 
and  you  begin  to  feel  the  coldness  of  steel 
armor  underneath  the  warm  robes.  The 
Primate's  substantial  self  is  clothed  in 
black  and  tied  in,  so  to  speak,  by  a  wide 
sash  of  red  silk.  On  either  side  falls  his 
Cardinal's  purple  gown.  His  right  hand, 
on  one  of  the  fingers  of  which  gleams  a 
ruby,  rests  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
holds  a  pen  ;  the  left  hand  is  lying  on  his 
breast  near  a  gold  crucifix.  The  hands  are 
masterly,  yet  somehow  they  suggest  paws. 
The  intelligent  yet  bull-like  head;  the 
sensitive  nose ;  the  splendid  white,  mane- 


like beard ;  the  rather  sardonic  yet  hearty 
expression — all  this  combination  of  the 
animal  in  one  of  the  best  men  and  keenest 
minds  would  be  enough  for  most  portrait- 
ure. The  painter,  however,  has  added 
various  accessories  :  an  Arabic  inscription 
above  the  Primate's  head,  and  a  double 
cross  against  the  wall ;  some  huge  volumes 
lie  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  a  table 
covered  with  papers  and  a  map  of  Africa, 
upon  which  rests  the  Cardinal's  hat.  Im- 
pressive as  is  this  portrait,  its  image  on 
the  mind  is  not  entirely  a  lasting  one.  The 
work  has  been  wrought  in  masterly  style ; 
but  of  what  permanent  good  the  style 
without  some  soul  ? 

If  English  portrait-painters  are  not  the 
equals  of  the  French  in  the  above  techni- 
cal excellences  (which  are  also  French 
national  traits),  no  more  can  they  repress 
in  art  their  own  national  simplicity,  som- 
berness,  self-sufficiency,  nobleness.  To 
the  world  at  large,  in  its  search  for  beauty, 
English  portraits  may  not  be  so  acceptable 
as  French,  but  they  appeal  more  to  the 
individual ;  they  are  generally  subjective 
rather  than  objective  ;  they  have  more 
poetry  and  less  prose ;  they  give  greater 
play  to  the  imagination ;  in  short,  they 
are  more  spiritual.  — '' 

If,  however,  there  is  any  painter  bridg- 
ing the  gulf  which  separates  the  arts  of 
France  and  England  as  emphatically  as 
the  Channel  separates  the  land,  such  a 
man  may  be  found  in  Professor  Hubert  \ 
Herkoroer.  Four  decades  ago,  a  pale, 
delicate  child,  about  ten  years  old,  came 
to  England.  His  parents  had  already 
taken  him  to  America  from  his  birth- 
place near  Landsberg  in  Bavaria,  for  the 
uprisings  in  '48  had  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  live  longer  in  the  Father- 
land. The  expected  fortune  had  not  been 
found  in  the  New  World  ;  its  streets  were 
not  payed,  with  gold,  even  though  the 
mines  of  California  had  just  been  discov- 
ered. Hubert's  father  and  uncle,  carpen- 
ters of  artistic  instinct  and  intelligence, 
were  only  able  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water ;  but  already  the  boy  was  showing 
marks  of  genius,  and  his  father  must  make 
more  than  a  mere  livelihood  in  order 
to  give  his  son  needed  advantages.  If 
America  was  a  disappointment,  perhaps 
England  would  not  be ;  and  the  family  set 
sail  for  Europe.  Thus  to  British  glory  we 
lost  one  who  would  have  stood  in  tlie 
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very  front  of  our  artist-ranks.  In  later 
years  the  son*s  success  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  his  parents'  endeavors,  but 
he  never  allowed  his  onward  strides  to 
sep>arate  him  from  them.  He  provided  a 
home  and  workshop  for  his  father  and 
uncle  in  his  own  fine  castle  of  **  Lululund  " 
at  Bushey,  which  the  great  prices  he  re- 
ceives for  his  portraits  enabled  him  to 
build.  This  splendid  residence  represents 
the  actual  personal  decoration  of  the  two 
old  men  as  well  as  of  the  owner  himself. 
The  massive  central  keep  is  called  "  Moth- 
er's Tower;"  while  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Lech  in  Bavaria,  near  the  old  home, 
the  filial  artist  has  erected  another  memo- 
rial tower.  Professor  Herkomer's  mother 
was  a  talented  musician ;  and  so  marked 
is  his  own  musical  ability  that,  if  he  had 
not  devoted  himself  mostly  to  becoming  a 
great  painter,  he  might  have  become  nota- 
ble in  another  field.  As  it  is,  he  has 
composed  works  of  no  mean  merit ;  he  is 
an  accomplished  virtuoso  and  conductor. 
More  than  any  other  artist,  indeed,  he  is  a 
versatile  modern  Leonardo ;  he  is  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  poet,  musician,  actor, 
manager,  machinist,  decorator,  director, 
and  professor.  This  last  dignity,  the  ai>- 
pointment  to  the  Slade  Professorship  at 
Oxford,  succeeding  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  never- 
theless no  more  highly  prized  than  is  his 
directorship  of  the  school  at  Bushey,  where 
many  persons  have  established  themselves, 
studying  and  working  under  his  direction 
and  breathing  a  veritable  art-atmosphere. 
Here  he  gives  active  and  practical  expres- 
sion to  his  Oxford  lectures.  The  students 
now  form  quite  a  community  by  them- 
selves, and  Professor  Herkomer  has  cre- 
ated a  village  of  artistically  planned  cot- 
tages for  them  near  his  own  home. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the 
Herkomer  portraits  is  the  apparent  ai>- 
proach  of  the  figures  from  the  canvas. 
We  do  not  go  to  them,  they  come  to  us. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  nakedness  of 
the  backgrounds.  Not  only  is  there  an 
entire  absence  of  accessories;  there  is 
not  even  a  foundation-color  rich  enough  to 
attach  itself  to  those  of  the  figures  and 
detract  from  them. 

The  second  thing  we  note  is  the  mus- 
cular repose  of  the  subject.  It  is  never  a 
merely  idle  repose.  Head,  shoulders, 
arms,  neck,  bust,  figure,  all  speak,  not 
only  of  British  blood  and  brawn,  of  virility, 


solidity,  tenacity,  but  also  of  that  eternal 
"  unhasting,  unresting  "  which  has  made 
England  great  Thus  the  poses  of  his 
subjects  are  singularly  natural — ^so  natural, 
indeed,  and  so  assured,  as  sometimes  even 
to  suggest  Hals  himself.  Higher  praise 
than  this  there  can  hardly  be.  That  great 
Dutchman,  whose  only  rival  was  Rem- 
brandt, was  not  excelled  even  by  the 
painter  of  the  "  Night  Watch  "  in  sure- 
ness  of  touch.  In  drawing,  brush-hand- 
ling, coloring,  Mr.  Herkomer  seems  equally 
at  home ;  and  he  approaches  the  French 
because  his  technique,  especially  in  color, 
is  so  admirable.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  individuality  of  his  portraits,  and  in 
their  expression  of  inner,  more  intimate 
life,  he  is  English  indeed. 

The  entire  contrast  to  French  objectiv- 
ity, however,  is  found  in  the  works  of  the 
octogenarian,  George  Frederick  Watts,  one  V 
of  the  most  stimulating  personalities  of 
this  or  any  age.  He  was  never  a  studio 
student,  in  the  sense  of  absorbing  much 
from  other  men's  teaching  or  other  men's 
works,  and  he  remains  a  somewhat  inferior 
technician.  He  was  independent  from  the 
start  in  methods  as  in  aims;  He  was 
determined  that  his  work,  whether  good 
or  bad,  should  at  least  be  as  permanent 
as  he  could  make  it  Accordingly,  he 
would  not  weaken  its  durability  by  any 
old-fashioned  mixing  of  colors.  He  laid 
them  on  side  by  side  whenever  he  wished 
a  union  of  two  shades.  His  work  thus 
often  seems  spotty,  muddy,  though  some- 
times he  produces  a  lambent  color  only 
to  be  compared  to  a  dusty  opal.  His  color 
has  long  been  the  target  of  critics,  who 
also  leproach  him  with  drawing  only  as 
he  paints.  Nor  do  they  fail  to  add  that 
the  abstract  conceptions  of  his  symbolic 
canvases  enter  at  times  into  his  portraits. 
There  is  a  vagueness  which  distresses 
those  used  to  a  Bonnat  decision  and  pre- 
cision of  line  and  color. 

While  the  young  Watts  was  thus  per- 
sistently following  out  his  own  bent  in 
painting,  he  was  even  more  noteworthy  in 
proclaiming  a  new  and  altruistic  philoso- 
phy and  practice.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  effect  to  that  splendid  social- 
ism, as  far  removed  from  the  extremes  of 
collectivism  as  from  the  smug  bigotry  of 
the  epoch  when  a  new  John  the  Baptist 
began  preaching  and  painting  in  the  wil- 
derness.   With  the  late  William  Morris, 


he  believed  that,  as  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  a  rich  man  to  eat  copiously  in  the 
midst  of  the  starving,  so  it  is  a  shame  that 
only  an  artist,  his  friends  and  patrons, 
should  enjoy  what  he  has  realized.  There- 
fore, proclaimed  he,  art  should  be  brought 
to  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  come  to  it. 
Such  places  as  railway  stations,  court- 
houses, churches,  and  museums,  should  be 
decorated  with  frescoes,  for  there  all  the 
people  can  freely  enjoy  them.  To  make 
bis  deeds  speak  louder  than  his  words,  the 


young  artist  offered  to  decorate  the  great 
waiting-room  of  Euston  Station  (the  termi- 
nus of  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railwaj')  with  the  "  History  of  Cosmos." 
The  sapient  directors  refused  their  per- 
mission. A  parallel  to  this  unapprecJa- 
tion  occurred  in  later  years  when,  to  our 
shame,  a  place  in  the  White  House  was 
refused  to  the  noble  picture  which  Mr. 
Watts  had  generously  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Nothing  daunted  by 
his  first  rebuff,  the  painter  sought  and 
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obtained  permission  to  decorate  the  new 
Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  What  he  might 
have  done  for  the  education  of  the  throng 
who  daily  pass  through  the  railway  station 
may  be  gathered  from  his  frescoes  in  the 
lawyers'  hall,  and  from  those  in  the  Church 
of  St  James  the  Less.  When  our  artist 
began  his  preaching,  great  public  walls  in 
London,  which  every  one  could  see,  were 
undecorated ;  now,  among  others,  there 
are  not  only  Mr.  Watts's  frescoes,  but  the 
equally  remarkable  ones  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  of  Sir  William  Richmond  at  St. 
Paul's. 

This,  however,  was  only  half  the  task. 
Art  would  be  doubly  enforced,  said  the 
reformer,  if  things  that  every  one  uses 
showed  artistic  endeavor — such  intimate 
environments  as  tools,  utensils,  door-knobs 
and  knockers,  lamps,  stoves,  chimneys, 
chairs,  tables,  cupboards,  wall-paper,  and 
pavements.  True,  the  Venetians  and 
others  had  long  since  lessoned  the  world 
in  this  regard.  If,  however,  in  politics 
England  had  progressed  by  centuries  fur- 
ther than  other  European  nations,  in  art 
the  Continent  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  mighty  Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  schools,  while,  before  our 
painter's  day,  England  had  produced 
hardly  an  artist  of  first-rate  originality  save 
Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Turner. 
Still  less  was  there  any  attempt  to  bring 
art  to  the  masses.  When  Mr.  Watts 
began  his  crusade,  British  household  gods 
and  goods  were  heavy,  unlovely,  of  the 
eart>i,  earthy ;  now  they  show  the  talent 
expended  on  them  by  the  best  artists — 
himself,  Bume-Jones,  Herkomer,  Morris, 
Crane,  Richmond,  Holiday. 

The  man  who,  more  than  any  other, 
has  accomplished  these  two  reforms  stands 
before  us  not  only  a  true  altruist  and 
idealist,  but  also  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  living  portrait-painters.  He  is  distinct 
from  his  fellows  in  that  we  feel  in  all  his 
works  not  so  much  any  good  or  bad  tech- 
nique as  his  own  attitude  of  mind.  Here 
again  he  is  an  idealist,  and  first  of  all  in 
his  subjects.  If  we  realize  this  foremost 
in  those  suggestive,  symbolic  canvases, 
"Love  and  Life,"  "Love  and  Death," 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  "  Sir  Galahad," 
and  the  rest,  we  feel  it  secondarily,  but 
almost  more  forcibly,  in  his  portraiture. 
Such  subject-heads  as  Carlyle's  (though 


the  Sage  of  Chelsea  declared  that  he  was 
painted  like  a  mad  laborer),  Gladstone's,* 
Walter  Crane's,  and  Tennyson's  were 
ideaL  The  last  named,  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  he  painted  half  a  dozen  times. 
The  poet  had  projected  for  his  last  volume 
a  poem  descriptive  of  his  admiration  for 
Mr.  Watts's  pictures  and  of  their  common 
love  of  the  yellow  crocus.  Tennyson  once 
asked  the  painter  to  describe  his  notion 
of  what  a  true  portraitist  should  be.  The 
reply  so  impressed  the  poet  that  he  em- 
bodied it  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  :" 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face. 
Divinel}^,  thro*  all  hindrance,  finds  tne  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  cotor  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best. 

That  is  the  way  our  painter  paints  his 
portraits.  He  sees  the  best  in  life,  he 
paints  the  best,  he  brings  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

When  the  venerable  artist  does  a  por- 
trait, Jie  gets  more  by  listening  to  his  sitter 
and  talking  with  him  than  by  looking  at 
him.  He  knows  that  some  one  trait  must 
differentiate  each  subject  from  all  man- 
kind, and  he  talks  and  listens  until  he  has 
discovered  it — a  something  never  to  be 
found  merely  by  looking.  Such  a  method 
cannot  fail  to  produce  strongly  marked 
individuality  in  each  canvas. 

Again,  he  prefers  certain  subjects  not 
for  themselves  alone,  but  because  they  are 
tjrpes.  He  might  almost  say  here,  as  he 
does  of  his  other  work :  "  I  paint  ideas, 
not  things."  He  seeks  tj^ical  nobleness 
before  he  seeks  beauty.  When  we  see 
one  of  his  portraits,  we  note  first  of  all  the 
individual  man,  and  then  we  note  some- 
thing more — the  universal  man.  We  have 
at  once  the  individual  and  the  typ)e — a 
union  rarely  realized  elsewhere.  This 
largeness  of  view  is  just  as  much  a  Watts 
characteristic  as  is  lightness  of  touch.  He 
works  with  a  spirit  as  broad  as  it  is  ele- 
vated. He  does  more ;  he  communicates 
it  to  any  one  beholding  his  pictures  ;  for 
from  the  work  of  what  other  portrait- 
painter  do  we  receive  such  inspiration  ? 
We  feel  that  the  man  himself  must  dwell 
in  a  lofty  mountain-sphere  of  intellect  and 
soul. 

The  chief  charm  of  these  canvases, 
however,    is   that   they   live.     They    live 

>See  Maj,  1896,  Magazine  Number  for  .illustration  o( 
tbb  portrait. 
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physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  The 
portraits  are  no  wax  figures  ;  the  heads 
are  painted  against  no  apparent  back- 
ground— whether  warm,  like  that  of  the 
French  artists,  or  cold,  like  Professor 
Herkomer's.  The  Watts  heads  have,  in 
one  sense,  no  background  at  all ;  they  are 
j«mJtt«rfri/with  atmosphere.  Thlspatient, 
persistent  shadow-effect,  this  trembling  va- 
porousness.  this  twilight  of  tone — in  short, 
this  atmosphere — transports  us,  not  out  of 


the  world,  but  into  it.  Thus  a  subjective 
painter  accomplishes  objective  aims.  His 
portraits  are  not  forced  upon  the  sense  as 
are  those  of  MM.  Carolus-Duran  and 
Bonnat,  or  even  those  of  Mr,  Herkomer. 
We  leam  to  know  and  love  the  Watts 
subjects  as  we  do  the  real  people  all  about 
us ;  for  the  most  part  not  suddenly,  but 
slowly,  and  with  the  quiet  dignity  becoming 
an  acquaintance  that  daily  deepens  into 
something  very  muchlike  actualfriendship, 


By  AugiuU  Cmi 

Such  creations  have  been  put  forth  by 
one  whose  rare  modesty  has  kept  him  from 
accepting  a  baronetcy,  or  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  many  other 
honors  offered  to  him.  The  austere  loveli- 
ness of  his  hfe  is  reflected  in  that  of  his 
work.  Even  about  his  achievements  he 
is  characteristically  self-effacing.  Says 
he:  "To  work  with  all  the  heart's  ener- 
gies, but  also  with  all  the  heart's  sim- 
plicity, that  is  duty,  and  whoever  does  it 
has  the  right  to  be  content,  whatever  be 
the  result  of  his  labors.  If  I  have  served 
to  show  the  way  so  that  others  will  do 


better,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  but  1  ao  not  , 
count  upon  my  work's  being  found  great  i 
in  itself." 

The  result  of  all  is  that  the  Watts  por- 
traits are  individual,  universal,  and  charac-  | 
teristic  of  the  painter's  personality  both  in 
aim  and  method.  Among  living  portrait- 
painters  Messrs.  Herkomer,  Bonnat,  and 
Carolus-Duran  have  made  great  names 
for  themselves,  but  even  in  modern  art 
there  may  be  a  few  names  standing  in 
absolute,  not  relative,  rank.  If  so,  one 
of  them  is  likely  to  be  that  of  George 
Frederick  Watts. 


The  Rosary  of  San  Antonio 

By  Katharine  P.  Woods 


THE  setting  sun,  in  his  descent  be- 
hind the  wide  prairie,  had  drawn 
bars  of  translucent  orange  across 
the  ethereal  blue  of  the  Texas  sky.  To- 
wards the  cloudless  zenith  climbed  the 
crescent  moon  of  December ;  the  mesquite- 
bushes  had  lost  all  but  a  few  of  their  long, 
needlie-like,  waxen-green  leaves ;  here  and 
there  the  yellowish  green  of  the  prairie  was 
broken  by  the  darker  green  of  a  clump  of 
prickly  pear,  or  the  glow  of  a  few  red  cac- 
tus-berries. There  was  nothing  left  of  the 
beauty  and  voluptuous  fragrance  of  the 
catclaw  save  its  long  brown  branches, 
armed  with  pitiless  thorns.  A  flight  of 
curlews  towards  the  south,  and  in  the 
north  a  lurid  glow  above  a  dense  bank  of 
blue  haze,  promised  more  than  a  capful 
of  wind  before  morning. 

Over  the  smooth,  hard  road  from  Do- 
mingo, the  county  town,  came  a  two-horse 
buggy y  bowling  along  with  the  steady,  sure 
swiftness  which  Don  Cunningham's  bays 
could  maintain  for  a  thirty-mile  stretch — 
a  speed  which  stood  in  no  real  need  of 
accentuation  from  the  sharply  lashed  whip, 
swung  at  fullest  sweep  of  Don  Cunning- 
ham's powerful  arm.  And  their  driver 
knew  it  The  shrill  whistle  with  which 
he  occasionally  cheered  them  on  was  all 
the  encouragement  they  needed ;  in  fact, 
the  whiplash  scarcely  touched  them ;  their 
very  gait  showed  enjoyment  of  their  own 
free,  swift  motion.  The  swing  of  the  arm, 
the  snap  of  the  lash,  and  the  occasional 
smack  of  the  lines  on  their  strong  brown 
backs  were  partly  characteristic  of  Don 
Cunningham  and  partly  a  Texas  manner 
of  driving,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
exuberant  vitality,  courage,  and  endurance 
of  Texan  life. 

Tall,  strong,  and  muscular,  brown  as  a 
Mexican  from  the  sun  and  wind,  with  a 
spare,  keen  face,  a  mustache  bleached 
lighter  than  his  skin,  and  the  brilliant  blue 
eyes  and  flashing,  defiant  smile  of  a  me- 
diaeval berserker,  Don  Cunningham  was  a 
man  from  whom  one  might  expect  any- 
thing, even  conventionality,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose ;  but  chiefly  he  prepared  one 
to  expect  the  unexpected. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  man  who  sat 


beside  him  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  and 
the  speculations  of  each  concerning  the 
other  would  have  been  very  pretty  read- 
ing could  they  have  been  put  on  paper. 
For  the  one  was  absorbed  in  a  futile  en- 
deavor to  formulate,  satisfactorily  to  his 
previous  experience  of  human  nature,  the 
mental  and  moral  make-up  of  this  man, 
who  had  undertaken,  through  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  mutual  friend,  to  become 
his  host  for  the  winter ;  while  the  other 
speculated  what  in  blank  this  consumptive 
divinity  student,  broken  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  seminary  course,  was  likely  to  make 
of  himself,  Don  Cunningham,  and  of  peo- 
ple and  things  in  West  Texas.  He  rel- 
ished in  anticipation  the  efl^ect  of  the 
"  language  "  which  the  "  boys  "  were  most 
unlikely  to  restrain,  since  this  unfledged 
"padre"  could  not  claim  the  protection 
of  a  cloth  to  which  he  was  not  yet  entitled  ; 
he  looked  for^vard  to  the  new  moral  ideas 
his  guest  was  likely  to  acquire;  to  his 
probable  discovery  that  good  was  less 
white  and  evil  less  black  than  the  East 
was  accustomed  to  paint  them,  and  with 
equal  pleasure  to  the  return  of  the  hues  of 
health  to  the  pale,  grsive  face  beside  him. 
For  Don  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  all  things 
human,  even  a  preacher,  and  his  prac- 
ticed eye  had  noted  certain  signs  and 
tokens  in  Edward  Boyd  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  consumption,  like  the  padre- 
hood  of  his  guest,  might  still  be  averted 
by  an  out-of-door  life  and  timely  precau- 
tions. 

"  I  don't  drive  too  fast  for  you,  Ned  ?" 
he  said  presently. 

He  had  resolved  to  call  the  young  man 
Ned  from  the  start,  in  order  to  put  down 
any  symptoms  of  "  brag"  or  " biggity  "  on 
account  of  his  incipient  rights  of  clergy ; 
but  he  would  have  felt  it  indelicate  to  in- 
quire more  plainly  whether  the  pace  at 
which  they  were  going  was  too  severe  for 
weak  lungs. 

Boyd  turned  his  fair,  still  face,  with  a 
smile  on  the  thin  lips  and  a  sparkle  in 
the  thoughtful  gray  eyes,  that  answered 
the  question ;  and  the  Texan  continued, 
without  awaiting  further  reply : 

"  If  your  hair  and  teeth  are  fastened  on 
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pretty  tight,  I  guess  you  can  stand  it  It's 
queer,  anyway,  about  you  parsons;  you 
ain't  no  more  alike  than  so  many  cow- 
men." 

"  What  a  blessing  that  we  are  not !"  said 
Edward  Boyd  ;  "  what  would  life  be  worth 
if  one  had  to  fit  one's  self  to  a  pattern  ?" 

It  was  Cunningham's  way  to  be  too 
much  engaged  with  his  own  train  of 
thought  to  attend  very  closely  to  the  re- 
plies of  his  interlocutor.  Otherwise,  in 
connection  with  Boyd's  previous  history, 
the  young  man's  words  might  have  re- 
vealed to  him  a  nature  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  very  influences  that  were  likely 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  As  it  was, 
he  went  on  with  his  story,  as  if  his  guest 
had  not  spoken. 

"Now  there  was  old  Parson  Lee,  the 
fighting  parson,  as  we  used  to  call  him; 
it's  a  fact  that  he  could  outride,  outswear, 
and  outdrink  'most  any  man  in  West 
Texas.  But  when  he  called  *  Halt  I'  the 
boys  fell  into  line,  you  bet ;  and  that's  so  I 
Oh  I  he  did  lots  of  good.  But  some  of  'em — 
Say,  did  I  ever  tell  you  'bout  the  time 
I  fetched  home  the  Methodist  soul-doctor 
to  baptize  my  family  ?" 

"  Not  in  all  the  time  I  have  known  you," 
said  Boyd,  gravely.  He  had  not  flinched 
at  the  **  soul-doctor,"  for  it  had  seemed  to 
him — ^from  a  faith,  more  or  less  well 
founded,  in  his  own  ability  to  understand 
the  dealing  of  Providence  with  himself 
and  his  friends — that  his  studies  had  been 
broken  in  upon  for  some  wise  purpose; 
and  if  that  purpose  were  that  he  should 
act  as  missionary  to  this  wild  country,  it 
behooved  him  not  to  begin  by  being  too 
scrupulous. 

Cunningham  smiled  gleefully. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  all  the  family  I've 
got  is  one  kid ;  but  as  a  family,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it's  all  right.  And  when  that  kid 
had  the  croup,  m'  wife  she  was  as  much 
put  out  as  if  there  was  a  dozen  of  him. 
So  she  got  onto  a  notion  that  he  had  to 
be  baptized,  if  it  took  the  whole  of  West 
Texas  to  do  it.  Well,  I  hated  the  worst 
way  to  leave  the  kid;  but  if  he  was  a- 
goin'  to  live,  baptizin'  wouldn't  hurt  him, 
and  if  'twould  give  him  a  better  show  in 
the  next  world,  I  didn't  grudge  the  trouble ; 
and  the  doctor  was  on  hand,  anyway,  and 
likely  to  stop  as  long  as  the  grub  lasted. 
So  I  jumped  on  Greased  Lightning — this 
is  him,  this  near  horse — and  away  I  went, 


with  a  lariat  coiled  on  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle,  to  round  up  all  the  parsons  in  Tom 
Green  County,  and  cut  out  the  one  with  the 
Methodist  brand  on  him.     Git  ap,  there  1" 

The  whip  whirled  madly  and  came  down 
upon  the  flank  of  Greased  Lightning, 
seemingly  with  force  enough  to  cut  him 
in  two,  while  Cunningham's  daring  blue 
eyes  stole  a  look  at  his  companion. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  pleased,  yet 
half  disappointed  that  no  comment  was 
offered,  "  I  tore  up  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  for  a  thirty-mile  radius  round  Domin- 
go, goin'  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
widenin'  the  circle  every  time;  and  at 
last  I  got  the  man  I  wanted.  He  was 
drivin'  what  I  knew  to  be  a  pretty  good 
team,  for  they  was  a  pair  of  grays  that  m' 
wife  had  coaxed  me  into  sellin'  him  for 
about  half-price.  And  there  he  was,  goin* 
just  the  right  way  to  ruin  'em,  joggin'along, 
about  a  mile  an  hour,  with  the  reins  on  his 
knee,  the  whip  in  the  stock,  and  his  blamed 
old  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

"  Says  I,  *  Hello,  parson  I  you're  the  very 
man  I  want.' 

"  Says  he,  *  Brother  Cunningham,  I  hopte 
I  see  you  well.  How  is  Sister  Cunning- 
ham? and  how  is  the  dear  little  lamb 
whom  the  Lord  has  intrusted — ' 

"  '  Blank  it  to  blank,'  says  I  " — Cun- 
ningham did  not  spare  Boyd  the  exact 
expression  used — "  *  they're  all  dead,  and 
you're  a-goin'  to  the  funeral.  Whip  up 
them  horses  lively  now.' 

"  *  The  Lord  forbid  1'  says  he  ;  and  he 
gethered  up  the  reins  so  f  umblin'-like  that 
it  turned  me  cold  all  over.  So  I  never 
said  a  word,  not  even  the  kind  you  don't 
care  to  repeat,  but  I  just  stepped  into  the 
buggy,  took  the  reins  in  one  hand  and  the 
whip  in  the  other,  and  set  out  to  beat  the 
record,  with  lightning  tied  on  behind.  And 
as  1  took  my  seat,  the  parson  he  sa5rs, 
says  he,  *  Brother  Cunningham,  if  they 
are  all  dead,'  says  he,  *  it  is  a  grievous 
visitation,  but  where  is  the  need  of  haste  ?' 
for  you  know  I've  got  the  name  for  bein* 
a  kind  of  reckless  driver  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Don't  know  how  it  happened, 
but  that's  so  1 

"  Well,  I  didn't  make  no  reply  to  the 
parson's  remark,  except  to  slap  the  horses 
with  the  reins  right  on  top  of  the  back. 
The  wheels  hit  all  the  high  places,  you 
bet,  but  most  of  the  time  they  just  seemed 
to  whirl  round  plumb  up  in  the  air ;  the 
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parson  he  held  on  for  dear  life  to  the  side 
of  the  buggy,  and  he  didn't  say  much,  but 
what  he  did  say  was  kinder  jolted  out  of 
him.     Like  this — 

"  *  Dearbroth-er  Cunning-HAM,  theneckof 
the  horseyouhave  tied  be-HiND  will  as- 
suredly be  BROKEN  I' 

"  But  he  never  got  a  word  out  of  me 
till  we  came  in  sight  of  my  house.  Then, 
when  I  see  m'  wife  standin'  at  the  win- 
dow with  the  kid  in  her  arms,  says  I — 
*  Well,  parson,  seein'  you  kept  your  seat 
so  pretty,  maybe  we'll  have  a  christen  in' 
'stead  of  a  funeral,'  says  I. 

"  And  he  says,  says  he,  *  Brother  Cun- 
ningham, when  you  sold  me  them  horses, 
I  fear  I  got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I 
never  knew  what  a  fine  team  they  was  till 
you  took  an'  drove  'em,'  says  he. 

"  Hello  I  that's  my  outfit !  But  you 
Manuel !     What  the " 

These  exclamatory  remarks  were  called 
forth  just  as  the  bays  reached  a  point 
where  two  roads  met  at  the  ford  of  the 
Concho.  That  to  their  left  had  been 
hidden  by  a  long,  smooth  swell  of  the  roll- 
ing prairie  ;  they  were  now  able  to  see  that 
along  its  course  came,  slowly  and  lumber- 
ingly,  a  team  of  six  sturdy  mules,  har- 
nessed in  pairs,  and  drawing  three  low, 
white-topped,  heavily  laden  wagons.  The 
whole  was  driven  by  a  tall  Mexican,  with 
the  beautiful,  irresponsible  face  of  a  child, 
beside  whom  sat  a  boy  of  perhaps  ten 
years,  with  a  pitiful,  deformed  figure,  a 
crutch  at  his  feet,  and  on  his  brow  the 
cares  of  thrice  his  age. 

It  was  evident,  even  to  Boyd,  that,  at 
sight  of  his  employer,  Manuel  had  seized 
the  reins  from  the  boy,  in  exchange  for 
the  guitar  that  now  lay  across  the  child's 
knee ;  he  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  at 
the  language  which  Cunningham  permitted 
himself;  and  only  questioned  the  good- 
natured  laugh  which  quickly  followed. 

"You  smooth-tongued  fool,"  he  said, 
"  you  know  mighty  well  that  if  I  had  been 
at  the  ranch  some  other  fellow  would  have 
gotten  the  job.  I  would  not  trust  a  white 
man  to  bring  such  a  load  as  that  from 
Redwood,  with  no  help  but  the  boy's." 

"  Ah  I  he  helps  much,  the  little  Jesus- 
ito,"  saii  the  man. 

Boyd  had  sprung  to  the  ground  to  ex- 
amine the  freighter's  outfit,  but  had  paused 
by  the  side  of  the  boy,  vaguely  attracted 
by  the  large,  pathetic  eyes. 


"  Hhesusito  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly ;  for, 
though  a  fair  student  of  book-Spanish, 
Mexican  names  and  ways  were  strange  to 
him. 

"  In  your  American,  it  says,  *  little 
Jesus,' "  answered  the  child,  with  soft 
gravity. 

A  singular  impulse  came  upon  Boyd ; 
his  hand  involuntarily  sought  his  coat- 
pocket,  encountering  there  an  object  which 
his  fingers  recognized.  His  journey  to 
Texas  had  been  by  the  sea  route  to  Gal- 
veston ;  and  he  had  visited  several  of  the 
towns  in  that  section  of  the  State  before 
seeking  his  winter  home.  In  San  Antonio 
he  had  found  himself  just  in  time  for  one 
of  the  innumerable  Mexican  holidays  ;  and 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  he  had  pur- 
chased a  rosary,  to  the  telling  of  which 
were  attached,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  many  privileges,  both  ce- 
lestial and  terrestrial. 

Boyd  had  experienced  humorous  doubts 
of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Pope 
with  that  particular  rosary ;  but  its  pur- 
chase had  been  followed  by  scruples  of 
conscience  yet  more  unwarranted.  For  he 
doubted  whether  it  were  right  to  hold,  as 
a  toy  or  a  curio,  something  which  to  an- 
other might  have  been  a  sign  of  faith  and 
a  means  to  devotion ;  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  Mexican  boy's  small  brown  face  these 
doubts  suddenly  crystallized  into  the  im- 
pulse which  led  him  to  place  it  in  the  little 
hard  brown  palm.  When  he  had  done  so, 
his  heart  wa«  lignter,  and  the  radiant 
countenance  of  the  child,  the  sudden  glory 
that  flashed  into  the  large  trustful  eyes, 
made  him  ashamed. 

"  Ned,"  said  Cunningham,  as  they  drove 
on,  "  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  cussin*  I 
It's  such  a  blame  habit  with  me  that  I 
don't  hardly  see  how  I  could  stop,  unless 
ladies  are  present,  you  know ;  and,  by 
George  I  that's  as  much  a  habit  as  the 
other  I  But — well,  it's  like  this.  My  relig- 
ion is  like  my  family ;  mighty  little  of  it, 
but  what  there  is  is  the  right  kind.  And 
from  what  I  see  of  you,  your  religion  is 
cut  off  the  same  piece,  only  in  larger  quan- 
tity. So  if  cussin'  really  does  hurt  your 
feelin's,  just  say  so,  and  I'll  name  it  to  the 
boys." 

Boyd  tried  faithfully  to  say  the  right 
thing  without  appearing  sanctimonious. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  thought  even  less 
well  of  his  success  than  he  did,  in  this 
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particular,  had  he  noticed  a  certain  quizzi- 
cal look  which  presently  mingled  with 
the  gravity  with  which  Cunningham  lis- 
tened ;  but  in  his  heart  was  a  great  joy, 
for  he  felt  that  his  views  of  Providence 
were  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  that 
his  mission  to  West  Texas  was  well 
begun. 

The  blazing  sun  of  January  shone  high 
overhead ;  the  fitful  breeze  lightly  stirred 
the  long  yellow  blades  of  the  Johnson 
grass,  or  rustled  those,  still  crisply  green, 
of  the  clumps  of  Spanish  dagger ;  to  the 
right,  a  long  ditch,  flecked  with  patches  of 
green  slime,  crept  round  the  wide  fields  of 
the  truck  farm — fields  now  enjoying  a 
brief  January  vacation.  To  the  left,  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Concho  splashed  and 
sang  over  the  innumerable  pebbles  of  the 
ford  ;  beyond  was  a  faint  track  of  wagon- 
wheels,  representing  the  road  to  the  ranch- 
house.  On  the  further  side  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  be  away  from  the  precious  slope 
of  land  watered  by  the  irrigating  ditch,  a 
long  line  of  adobe  huts,  of  one  room  each, 
formed  the  homes  of  the  Mexican  laborers, 
who,  reckoned  by  families,  thrice  outnum- 
bered the  number  of  the  huts.  On  either 
side  of  the  river  the  pecan-trees  were  leaf- 
less and  bare ;  but  a  mingling  of  dwarf 
cedars  maintained  the  green  tint  of  the 
landscape  and  afforded  cover  to  the  game 
— or  perhaps  the  hunters — which  might 
there  seek  refuge.  And,  on  the  edge  of 
the  farm-land,  Edward  Boyd,  with  his  coat 
off,  and  a  new  glow  of  health  upon  his 
cheek,  lent  vigorous  aid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tent  and  the  laying  down  of  a 
dancing-floor  for  the  "  bailey^  which,  in 
celebration  of  a  harvest  unusually  abun- 
dant, Cunningham  had  resolved  to  give  to 
his  "  friends  and  employees." 

The  scene  was  one  of  busy  prepara- 
tion ;  pits  were  dug  everywhere,  in  some 
of  which  were  baking  calabazas^  or  pump- 
kins ;  in  another  a  beef  was  barbecuing 
over  the  glowing  embers;  frijoles  and 
tamales,  the  latter  in  their  corn-husk  over- 
coats, were  boiling  in  emptied  gasolene 
cans,  while  similar  vessels  stood  ready  for 
the  forthcoming  coffee.  And,  with  their 
stone  mills  and  molding-boards,  the  Mexi- 
can women  were  preparing  chile  for  the 
soul-searching  chile-concarne,  or  rolling  out 
the  crushed  maize  into  the  flat,  thin  cakes 
called  tortillas. 


Boyd,  with  the  new,  glad  life  throbbing 
in  his  veins,  rejoiced  when  the  sun-rays 
slanted  across  the  prairie,  sparkling  in  the 
clear,  dry  air,  and  when  the  last  nail  was 
driven  into  the  smooth  boards  of  Texas 
pine.  With  a  boyish  run  and  slide  to 
test  the  quality  of  his  work,  he  stooped  to 
laugh  into  the  small,  dark  face  of  Jesusito, 
who  had  remained  with  him,  the  last  of 
all  his  helpers. 

"  Done,  Jesusito,  and  well  done,"  he 
said ;  "  a  floor  to  put  life  into  a  tailor's 
dummy.  And  I'm  hungry,  boy,  hungry- 1 
Think  of  thatl  Will  not  Mateo  of  the 
wooden  leg  spare  me  a  cup  of  the  finest 
coffee  in  the  world  ?  Have  we  not  earned 
a  supper,  you  and  I  ?" 

His  speech  was  Spanish,  correct  though 
slightly  halting ;  he  had  already  learned 
to  understand  the  patois  of  mingled  Span- 
ish and  Indian  in  which  the  boy  gravely 
and  categorically  replied : 

"  Earned  ?  But  the  senor  needs  not  to 
earn ;  he  is  lord  of  all  here.  Chiquita 
will  be  happy  if  she  may  bring  him  to 
eat." 

A  bent,  brown  old  woman  who  stood 
near  the  entrance  of  the  tent  assented, 
with  a  flash  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and 
a  smile,  to  the  words  of  the  boy.  There 
was  a  scarlet  shawl  over  her  black  matted 
hair,  and  an  orange  petticoat  clung  about 
her  withered  limbs. 

Boyd  threw  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  ground  to  await  her  return.  The  air 
was  like  spring. 

"  To  think,"  he  said,  "  that  in  my  home, 
Jesusito,  they  shiver  around  the  dismal 
openings  from  a  ghastly  furnace  I  Horri- 
ble 1" 

"  It  is  because  the  senor  is  absent," 
said  the  boy.  "  The  senor  is  like  the  sun ; 
all  are  happy  on  whom  he  shines." 

Boyd  laughed ;  but  in  his  glance  there 
was  a  vague  trouble. 

"  If  that  were  true — "  he  began. 

"  But  it  is  very  true,"  said  the  boy. 
"  For  behold  all  that  is  come  to  Manuel, 
my  Manuelito.  Is  it  now  needful  that  I, 
the  small  Jesusito,  watch  over  Manuel, 
lest  he  touch  his  mandolin  to  the  neglect 
of  driving  his  mules  ?  But  Manuel  is  now 
become  very  diligent;  and  it  is  a  very 
fine  new  house  that  he  has  built  him  down 
by  the  ford." 

Again  Boyd  laughed,  but  with  the  game 
strange  uneasiness, 
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"  A  very  fine  new  house  indeed,  Jesus- 
ito;  two  whole  rooms,  and  of  the  best 
adobe  in  West  Texas.  But  it  is  true  that 
two  rooms  for  two  persons  must  seem 
most  luxurious,  compared  with  one  room 
for  twelve  or  sixteen  or  twenty  people. 
How  long  Chiquita  is  about  that  coffee, 
by  the  by ;  can  she  be  waiting  for  the 
coffee-beans  to  ripen  ?" 

"  Hardly,  senor ;  seeing  that  no  coffee 
grows  on  Haygrito  Farm,"  said  the  boy, 
seriously.  "  But  for  the  house  of  Manuel, 
the  senor  knows  that  it  is  not  two  rooms 
for  two  persons,  but  for  three.  It  is 
Rosita  for  whom  builds,  not  alone  the 
hand  of  Manuel,  but  his  heart  also ;  for 
Rosita  will  live  in  no  house  but  one  that 
is  fine  and  very  beautiful.  Ten  times  in 
the  day  do  I  say  the  rosary  for  the  seftor's 
health  and  happiness  ;  and  other  ten  times 
for  Manuel,  that"  Rosita  may  come  to  the 
house  by  the  ford,  when  she  has  stood 
with  him  before  the  priest  and  become 
his  wife." 

Boyd  did  not  answer. 

"  And  it  is  true  that  the  Blessed  Mother, 
and  also  the  saints,  must  surely  hearken," 
continued  the  boy,  drawing  from  the 
bosom  of  his  ragged  shirt  the  rosary 
which  Boyd  had  brought  from  San  An- 
tonio ;  "  for  the  good  and  holy  sisters  of 
the  school,  yonder  in  Domingo,  tell  us 
they  are  full  of  mercy.  And,  also,  they 
say,  senor,  these  good  sisters,  that  the 
saints  will  gladly  hear  the  prayers  of  a 
little  boy  who  is  lame  ;  and  with  this  holy 
rosary  to  help,  blessed  by  our  father  the 
Pope,  the  thing  is  certain.  Therefore  I 
pray  always  for  the  senor,  because  he  is 
very  bright  and  good  ;  for  Rosita,  because 
Manuel  loves  her;  and  for  Manuel,  be- 
cause he  has  only  me." 

And  still  Boyd  was  silent. 

"  Rosita,  also,  though  she  is  indeed 
very  beautiful,  has  been,  as  the  senor 
knows,  badly  brought  up,"  continued  the 
child,  with  his  grave,  dark  eyes  fixed  on 
the  young  man's  troubled  face ;  "  her 
father  was  Americano ;  not  like  the  senor, 
but  wicked  ;  and  Rosita  has  learned  many 
things  at  the  tall  school-houce  there  in 
Domingo,  things  that  are  not  the  acts  of 
the  saints,  nor  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  Therefore  she  wishes  for  free- 
dom that  is  not  for  women  ;  yes,  and  also 
she  has  laughed  in  the  very  face  of  our 
holy  father,  the  priest  of  Domingo." 


"  There  comes  Mr.  Don,'*  said  Boyd, 
using  the  name  by  which  Cunningham 
was  known  to  his  Mexican  neighbors  ;  "  it 
must  be  nearly  time  to  go  home  ;  will  you 
go  and  hurry  Chiquita  ?" 

"  Hurry  Chiquita  1"  said  the  ranchman, 
who  had  reached  them  in  time  to  hear  the 
last  words  ;  "  I'll  give  you  four  bits,  boy, 
if  you  work  that  miracle  I  Sit  down  again, 
Ned ;  why  do  you  walk  about  like  that  ? 
Are  you  possessed  of  seven  walking  devils, 
or  have  you  just  got  something  on  your 
mind  ?" 

Boyd  complied  by  throwing  himself 
again  upon  the  earth. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  devils,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  as  to  mind  1  I  begin  to  doubt 
whether  I  have  got  one." 

Cunningham  glanced  at  him  keenly. 
Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  penknife 
and  a  handful  of  pecans,  upon  which  he 
set  to  work,  cutting  off  each  end  with  a 
single  strong,  dexterous  stroke,  while  a 
third  divided  the  nut  into  accurate  halves. 

"  You  should  learn  to  sit  on  your  heels, 
Ned,  Mexican  fashion,"  he  said,  as  the 
kernels  fell  from  his  hands  with  rapid, 
machine-like  regularity.  "  There's  reason 
in  it,  as  there  is  in  most  of  the  things  we 
do  in  this  country.  Try  some  pecans ; 
it's  the  finest  crop  we've  had  for  years. 
No  ?     Well,  it's  your  loss. 

"  Doubt  if  you've  got  a  mind  ?  Well, 
that's  what's  the  matter.  You've  had 
nothing  ^w/ mind,  all  your  life;  now  you're 
finding  out  your  body. 

"Yes;  and  as  I  was  saying,  these 
Mexicans  are  dirty,  lazy  dogs  ;  but  there's 
a  reason  for  most  of  their  customs.  Jeal- 
ous as  the  devil,  you  know ;  you'll  see 
that  in  their  way  of  dancing  to-night. 
Watch  the  couples ;  the  girl  never  lifts 
her  eyes  to  her  partner's  face,  or,  if  she 
does,  somebody  takes  the  chances  of  being 
shot.  Oh  1  of  course  I  don't  allow  whis- 
ky and  six-shooters  on  the  ground ;  but 
still,  accidents  will  happen.  And  a  man 
would  be  a  fool  to  risk  getting  blown  full 
of  holes,  just  for  the  sake  of  one  dance 
with  a  girl." 

Boyd's  reply  was  only  a  nod  ;  he  seemed 
disinclined  for  conversation.  Cunning- 
ham, however,  stood  in  no  need  of  assist- 
ance. He  had  now  begun  eating  the  nuts 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  opened  them,  with- 
out offering  the  slightest  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  his  words. 
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"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  dance 
with  Chiquita,"  he  said, "  and  I've  invited 
some  pretty  nice  American  girls  to  give 
you  a  chance  of  a  partner — " 

"  I  don't  dance,"  said  Boyd,  briefly. 

**Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Cunningham, 
with  equal  terseness ;  "  from  what  I  heard, 
I  thought  you'd  been  practicing,  lately." 

"  It's  a  shame,"  broke  out  the  young 
man,  with  sudden  fierceness,  "  that  a  girl 
who  is  capable  of  better  things  should  be 
condemned  to  this  life  1  I  have  been 
practicing  with  Mrs.  Cunningham,  as  you 
know.  There  was  no  secret  made  of  it ; 
or  that  I  meant  to  dance  to-night  with — 
but  even  the  innocent  pleasure  of  a  single 
evening  is  forbidden — and  because  of  an 
idle,  worthless — " 

"  If  you're  talking  of  Rosita  with  your 
better  things,"  said  Cunningham,  calmly, 
*  I  call  it  a  pretty  fair  job  to  turn  these 
half-breed  kids,  hereabout,  into  good 
American  citizens,  by  means  of  their  a-b, 
abs,  and  the  multiplication  table.  And 
that's  the  job  she's  undertaken ;  though. 
Lord  knows,  she  hasn't  seemed  capable 
of  that,  let  alone  anything  she  can  find 
that's  better,  for  the  last  few  weeks." 

"  She  is  restless  and  unhappy,"  said 
Boyd,  half-sulkily  ;  "  she  has  lost  her  hold 
upon  the  faith  that  was  her  mother's. 
She  needs  a  wider  horizon,  a  freer  at- 
mosphere— •" 

"  Good  Lord  1"  said  Cunningham.  He 
stood  erect,  stretching  wide  his  long  arms ; 
he  filled  his  chest  with  the  clear,  dry  air, 
and  expelled  it  sonorously;  then  he  sat 
down  again  on  his  heels. 

"  You'd  better  change  your  mind,  Ned, 
and  try  some  pecans,"  he  said ;  "  if  you 
were  a  girl,  now,  it  would  come  easy  to 
you.  Yes ;  girls  are  skittish,  we  all  know 
that;  they  have  more  whims  to  a  min- 
ute than  you  and  I  could  follow  in  a 
year.  But  these  Mexicans  are  jealous, 
largely  because  they  know  their  own 
women.  Yes,  that's  right  It's  very  largely 
because  they  know  their  own  women. 
When  1  first  come  to  West  Texas,  Ned, 
I  had  no  more  sense  than  a  bobtailed 
burro ;  and  one  time  when  there  was  a 
baile  over  at  Kickapoo,  I  danced  all  night 
with  the  one  girl,  just  from  pure  cuss- 
edness,  to  spite  her  Mexican  lover. 
He  was  a  two-fisted  kind  of  a  chump, 
aimed  at  me  in  the  middle  of  a  dance, 
and  shot  the  girl.     Didn't  even  kill  her: 


and  the  blame  little  fool  married  him  soon 
after. 

"  Now  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  exactly  of 
that  sort  of  thing  happening  here  to-night 
In  the  first  place,  it's  against  the  laws  of 
Texas  to  carry  concealed  deadly  weapons ; 
and  Manuel  can  shoot  pretty  straight  any- 
way. But,  you  take  my  word  for  it,  Ned, 
it's  always  the  girl  that  suffers  by  that 
sort  of  thing.  However,  it's  a  free  coun- 
try, and  you  can  please  yourself." 

"  Free  ?"  said  Boyd ;  "  yes,  it's  free 
enough  for  us  men ;  too  free,  perhaps ; 
God  knows.  The  lawlessness  of  it  gets 
into  a  man's  blood  and  he  forgets —  But 
look  at  your  women  and  at  their  lives. 
Bake,  broil,  stew,  and  sew ;  there's  all  of 
it!  No  mental  stimulus,  no  companion- 
ship !  And  everywhere  else,  all  around 
them,  the  women  are  doing  their  part  in 
the  world's  work,  bearing  full  share  with 
men — " 

"  Exactly  I  And  if  you  examine  into 
it,  Ned,  you'll  find  that  *  everywhere  else, 
all  around  them,'  the  sensible  ones,  like 
m'wife,  keep  up  their  lick  day  and  night, 
and  the  fools  whine  for  a  wider  horizon. 
Well,  Ned,  here  comes  your  coffee,  at 
last ;  I  wish  you  a  good  appetite,  as  the 
jailer  said  to  the  man  that  was  going  to 
be  hanged  that  morning.  I  suppose  you'll 
go  home  with  me  to  supper  ?  You'll  want 
a  wash  and  another  coat,  if  you  mean  to 
dance  with  Rosita. 

"  I  ain't  a  patriot ;  patriotism  don't 
flourish  in  flat  countries ;  but  I  would  like 
to  know  what  better,  more  patriotic  job 
that  little  dam  fool  could  want  than  the 
job  she's  got;  and  where  she'll  find  a 
freer  atmosphere  than  right  here  in  West 
Texas." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  but  paused  in 
the  act  of  going. 

"  I  have  your  father's  address,"  he 
said ;  "  in  case  of  accident,  I  suppose 
you'd  want  your  remains  shipped  home. 
The  coyotes  are  pretty  bad  around 
here." 

Chiquita  and  the  boy  were  surprised  to 
hear  Boyd  break  forth  into  inconsequent 
laughter. 

"Your  health,  Seftora  Chiquita,"  he 
said,  as  he  tossed  off  his  coffee ;  "  what  a 
pity  that  I  am  half  a  padre ;  else  I  might 
hope  for  the  honor  of  a  dance  to-night 
No  doubt  you  agree,  however,  that  it 
would  hardly  be  in  character  I     But  don't 
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fancy  for  a  moment,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I 
fear  the  coyotes  I" 

Whether  or  not  because  the  last  weeks 
had  revealed  to  him  the  existence  of  new 
and  unsuspected  territory  in  his  own 
being,  Edward  Boyd  stood  beneath  the 
starlight  of  that  Texas  night  in  January 
with  a  strange,  new  sense  of  nakedness. 
He  felt  "  bare  to  the  bone  "  beneath  the 
hemisphere  of  stars  that  overarched  him ; 
oh !  so  many  stars  I  not  mere  "  patines  of 
bright  gold,"  as  Shakespeare  saw  them  in 
his  northern  island,  but  globes  of  lambent 
fire,  whence  long,  keen  rays — Ithuriel 
spears — pierced  him  through  joint  and 
marrow,  to  the  very  ground  of  the  heart 

The  waning  crescent  of  the  old  moon 
climbed  among  them  tranquilly  enough, 
intent  only  on  reaching  the  point  of  her 
going  down  at  the  hour  appointed  her; 
nor  to  the  rest  of  the  world  did  the  stellar 
canopy  appear  to  offer  any  spiritual  in- 
convenience. For  there  was  mirth  and 
jollity,  though  of  a  grave  and  sedate  char- 
acter, both  within  the  tent  and  without  it. 
Around  the  long  tables  of  uncovered 
plank,  supported  on  trestles,  the  light  of 
flaring,  torch-like  lamps,  set  here  and  there 
among  piles  of  white  bread,  flashed  back 
from  the  cups  and  plates  of  new  tin  and 
the  dark,  bright  eyes  set  like  gems  in  the 
brown  faces  of  the  convives.  The  features 
of  these  were  mingled  of  the  widely  dif- 
fering races  whence  they  sprang — Spanish 
and  Aztec,  with  here  and  there  a  trace  of 
the  African — in  all  degrees  of  comeliness, 
from  hideousness  to  beauty.  Some  had 
the  height  and  stateliness  of  the  Indian, 
added  to  clear  olive  skin  and  liquid  brown 
eyes  that  could  darken  with  passion  or 
sparkle  with  fun  and  vivacity ;  others  were 
swart  and  squat,  with  features  whose  in- 
describable repulsiveness  recalled  g^e- 
some  tales  of  Torquemada  and  heretics 
burned  alive ;  of  captives  tortured  under 
the  burning  African  sky ;  or  of  prisoners 
sacrificed,  on  the  summit  of  pyramid  tem- 
ples, to  the  glory  of  the  Mexican  sun-god. 
And  between  these  extremes  were  all 
g^dations  of  feature,  coloring,  and  expres- 
sion. 

They  ate,  as  they  danced,  in  silence ; 
chiefly  they  drank,  what  Boyd  had  not 
very  unjustly  called  the  "  finest  coffee  in 
the  world ;"  then  faces  and  figures  melted 
away  into  the  darkness,  and  new  combi- 


nations took  form  in  the  flaming  torch- 
light. Here  and  there  sounded  the  loud, 
cheerful  voice  of  Don  Cunningham,  greet- 
ing, ordering,  inciting  to  renewed  energy 
and  enjoyment. 

Boyd  stood  as  if  spellbound,  gazing 
into  the  dancing-tent.  Close  to  the  can- 
vas walls  were  rows  of  benches  crowded 
with  muflled  figures  and  dark,  attentive 
faces.  Babies,  rolled  in  brilliant  or  dingy 
blankets,  lay  asleep  at  their  feet,  upon  the 
hard  dry  earth ;  now  and  again  one  or 
another  was  trodden  upon  by  a  careless 
passing  foot,  and  broke  in  upon  the  music 
of  the  dance  with  a  loud  remonstrant 
wail.  At  the  head  of  the  tent,  on  the 
raised  seat  of  the  musicians,  the  face  of 
Manuel  Aldoret  was  marked  out  by  a 
certain  vivid  intensity,  a  childlike  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  music.  On  all  the  scene 
fell  the  light  of  the  torch-like  lamps ;  the 
smoke  drifted  in  whirls  across  the  tent, 
and  escaped  through  the  openings  in  the 
canvas  roof.  Through  one  of  these  the 
moon  gazed  down  with  silvery  tranquil- 
lity. 

Jesusito  could  not  spare  even  a  glance 
for  the  moon  ;  her  clear  rays  shone  straight 
down  upon  the  tangled  mass  of  his  hair, 
and  illumined  his  dark  profile,  as  he 
gazed,  rapt  and  motionless,  into  the  face 
of  Manuel.  He  was  far  from  comprehend- 
ingf  the  ecstasy  that  possessed  him,  as  the 
wild,  sweet  music  thrilled  through  the 
soft  night  air,  and  the  tread  of  the  dancers 
fell,  beat  with  beat,  in  absolute  accord.  A 
moment  ago  Rosita  had  smiled  on  Man- 
uel ;  in  his  bosom  the  holy  rosary  lay 
warm  against  his  heart;  and  those  long 
brown  fingers  of  his  brother ^s  seemed  tan- 
gled in  his  very  heartstrings. 

The  spell  of  the  music  floated  out  into 
the  night  and  touched  the  soul  also  of 
Edward  Boyd,  even  while  he  strove  to 
escape  it  by  analysis  of  its  power.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  spontaneity  of  it,  he 
thought,  that  made  it  so  take  hold  of  one ; 
the  strains,  so  wildly  and  plaintively  gay, 
had  become,  by  use  and  heredity,  a  part 
of  the  consciousness  of  dancers  as  well 
as  players ;  hence  the  perfection  of  the 
tempo;  hence  they  played  and  danced 
without  notes  or  words  of  direction  ;  and 
hence  the  undeniably  strong  psychologi- 
cal effect  upon  himself. 

And  even  as  he  thus  thought,  the  rhythm 
of    the    sensuous,   softly   swaying  waltz 
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melody  got  into  his  blood,  and  translated 
itself  into  words  in  his  brain.  Their  na- 
ture awoke  in  him  a  certain  self-contempt ; 
he  therefore  gave  himself  seriously  to 
their  elaboration,  and  strove  to  take  pride 
in  the  lines  as  a  purely  intellectual  effort 

O  come,  dear  love,  and  dance  with  me  ! 

This  night  at  least  is  ours ; 
With  mom  shall  shine  the  glaring  day 

On  a  prairie  bare  of  flowers. 

But  thou  art  mine,  as  I  am  thine: 

This  night  at  least  is  ours; 
And  *neam  our  dancing  tread  shall  spring 

Love's  swiftly  fading  flowers. 

Poor  as  they  were,  the  verses,  being  his 
own,  pierced  him  deeper  than  the  waltz 
music.  He  moved  slowly  away  from  his 
post,  and  stood  beyond,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tent.  Near  by  a  group  of  men,  wrapped 
in  blankets  up  to  their  necks,  sat  on  their 
heels  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  sang 
wild,  irregular  melodies,  sometimes  in  uni- 
son, sometimes  bearing  all  four  parts,  in 
a  harmony  suited  well  enough  to  the  vast, 
mysterious  prairie  and  the  uncounted 
wilderness  of  stars. 

And  even  these  had  wandered  from 
their  accustomed  places.  Orion  seemed 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  celestial  ban- 
quet, with  sword  and  baldric  freshly  bur- 
nished for  the  occasion  ;  while  the  pole- 
star,  however  bold  and  brilliant,  lingered 
hesitatingly  at  the  door  of  the  stellar  tent, 
having  abdicated  the  place  where  Boyd 
was  wont  to  think  of  him — the  station, 
overhead,  of  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

And  if  heaven  and  earth  alike  were 
changing,  passing  away  from  the  old  faiths, 
why  not —  ? 

— There  was  a  touch  upon  his  arm  ; 
the  eyes  of  Rosita  were  brighter  than  the 
starlight ;  the  white nes.s  of  her  filmy  robe 
was  whiter  than  the  clear,  pale  moon. 

*'  You  are  angry,"  she  said  ;  *'  it  is  why 

you  have  not  claimed  the  dance  I  promised 

you." 

^'*  But  thou  art  minCy  as  I  am  thi.ie : 
This  night  at  least  is  ours  /" 

Well,  why  not  ?) 

"  And  you  gave  me  flowers  "-  -he  could 
not  see  how  her  eyes  shone  under  the 
starlight — "  beautiful  yellow  flowers ;  see, 
I  have  them  here."  (For,  indeed,  they 
shook  stormily  above  the  beating  of  her 
heart.)  "  They  know — Marta,  Ix)la,  Su- 
sita,  all  my  friends — that  I  was  to  dance 
with  you.  Why  have  you  so  shamed  me 
before  my  friends  ?" 


Up  there,  near  the  bench  of  the  mu- 
sicians, Don  Cunningham,  too  busily 
happy  to  feel  (having  once  delivered  his 
soul)  unduly  responsible  for  his  g^est 
had  suddenly  called  for  an  American 
quadrille. 

"  Which  of  JOM  can  play  *  Mighty  good 
pickin'  ?' "  he  said.  "  You,  Mosique  ? 
Climb  up,  then ;  lively,  now  1  Manuel, 
you  can  take  a  rest,  if  you  like," 

Mighty  good  pickin*  in  the  sandy  lands, 
Migtity  good  pickin*  in  the  sand  ! 

sang  the  instruments,  obediently;  Man- 
uel's substitute,  a  tall,  handsome  Haytian 
negro,  playing  the  air,  by  the  teaching  of 
nature ;  the  others  following,  with  so  true 
an  ear,  so  keen  a  feeling  for  rhythm,  that 
there  was  no  break  nor  blur  in  time  or 
melody.  Meanwhile,  Manuel  was  glad  to 
be  released ;  his  arms  ached,  he  was  stifE 
from  long  sitting,  and  for  at  least  five 
minutes  he  had  caught  no  ghmpse  of 
Rosita. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  throng 
of  babes  and  mothers,  of  dancers  released 
seeking  a  resting-place,  and  other  couples 
taking  the  floor ;  and,  passing  the  entrance, 
stood  unsheltered  beneath  the  stars,  closely 
followed  by  Jesusito. 

Boyd  was  not  actively  conscious  of  the 
change  in  the  melody.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  broken  spell,  the  seductive  influ- 
ence from  which  he  had  been  delivered, 
was  of  quite  another  sort  and  complexion. 

"  Forgive  me,  Rosita,"  he  said.  "  I 
meant,  believe  me,  I  meant  very  differently 
from  what  you  say.  But  surely  you  are 
wrong  to  be  here.  We  will  sp>eak  of  this 
to-morrow." 

"  It  is  to-morrow  already,"  said  the 
girl,  with  the  red  spot  glowing  and  fading 
in  her  cheek.  "  And  for  the  wrong —  1 
Think  you  I  hold  myself  bound  by  the 
customs  of  these  Mexicans  ?  Would  it 
be  *  wrong  to  be  here  '  for  a  girl  of  your 
people  ?     And  I  am  at  least  half  Ameri- 


can. 


»> 


Neither  of  them  surmised  that  Manuel's 
eyer.  beheld,  though  his  ear  did  not  hear, 
the  interview.  And  for  Manuel  it  was  no 
question  of  race  or  conventionality  ;  there 
were  in  his  heart  a  mad  surprise  and  rage, 
and  his  brown  fingers  closed  and  straight- 
ened themselves,  as  though  they  handled 
something  more  deadly  than  the  strings 
of  his  guitar. 

And  behind  him  the  fingers  of  Jesusito 
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passed  swiftly  and  silently  over  the  fra- 
gp-ant  brown  beads  of  his  rosary. 

But  Manuel  saw  only  Boyd  and  Rosita  ; 
they  saw  not  even  him. 

Mighty  good  pickin'  in  the  sandy  lands, 
Mighty  good  pickin'  in  the  sand ! 

sang  the  music  within  the  tent.  The 
cheerful,  wholesome,  courageous  melody 
braced  heart  and  soul  to  strength  and 
purity ;  though  Boyd  was  unconscious  of 
that  to  which  he  listened. 

"  Half2iXi  American  I"  he  said.  *'  But 
it  is  not  well,  Rosita,  to  be  half  anything, 
I  think ;  and  surely  we  must  be  one  with 
any  people,  if  we  would  truly  bear  their 
gp-iefs  and  carry  their  sorrows,  to  their 
redemption  and  our  own." 

"  The  redemption  of  this  people  1"  she 
said,  but  not  very  scornfully,  for  some- 
thing in  the  words  or  his  manner  moved 
her  against  her  will. 

"  If  it  were  only  a  little,"  he  said  ;  "  if 
one  or  two  might  live  a  little  cleaner, 
just  a  little  more  strongly  and  purely  I 
Oh  1  it  is  very  much  to  lay  hold  on  the 
lives  of  the  children.  If  each  generation 
were  lifted  only  a  little — we  grow  so  fast, 
here  in  America — " 

"  What  do  I  care  I"  she  broke  in.  "  I 
have  been  shamed  before  my  friends  I 
Perhaps  it  is  that  you  believe  that  I  love 
you,  Senor  Boyd  ?  1 1  who  love  only  Man- 
uel 1  I  have  denied  it  ?  Yes  I  I  have 
blushed  to  think  that  I  loved  him  ;  for  I 
wished  to  be  an  American — free,  happy  I — 
and  his  love  dragged  me  back  ;  it  bound 
me  to  the  people  of  my  mother.  So,  when 
you  came,  I  said :  *  This  one,  who  is  wise 
and  holy,  who  is  half  a  padre,  who  has 
the  face  of  a  saint — he  will  help  me — tell 
me — show  me  how  to  live  my  life — 
how—' " 

Her  passion  choked  her.  It  was  a  full 
minute  before  she  went  on.  In  that  min- 
ute Manuel  had  remembered  something  in 
the  hip-pocket  of  his  teamster's  clothes, 
left  for  the  night  in  the  new  adobe  house 
beside  the  ford  of  the  Concho. 

*'*  But  at  last  you  say  well,"  Rosita  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  a//// be  one  with  my  people ;  one 
with  him  1  If  my  love  degrade  me,  that  is 
best  of  all ;  it  will  drag  me  down,  to  be 
nearer  him.  I  shall  be  still  the  beloved 
of  Manuel  1" 

The  girl  was  half  sincere,  and,  by  some 
subtle  insight,  some  new  sincerity  of  his 
own  that  had  perhaps  reached  his  soul 


through  the  piercing  of  the  star-beams, 
Boyd  answered  to  that  sincerity  alone, 
leaving  the  rest  to  perish  as  it  deserved. 

"  Does  love  degrade,  therefore  ?"  he  said ; 
"  is  it  not  rather  like  the  rays  of  the  blessed 
sun,  Rosita,  piercing  that  it  may  draw  up- 
ward to  itself?  Adios^Q}[v\di^  adios;  once 
more,  forgive  me.  Would  to  God,  if  only 
for  your  sake,  that  I  had  been  all  that  you 
believed.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  good- 
by!" 

From  Manuel,  behind  him  in  the  shadow, 
his  face  was  hidden ;  there  was  something 
in  it  for  Rosita  that  awed  and  compelled 
her.  She  placed  in  his  strong  white  palm 
her  slender  olive-tinted  fingers ;  then  the 
tears  came,  and  the  darkness  swallowed 
her;  she  had  escaped,  under  its  shelter, 
to  the  tiny  frame  cottage  near  the  school- 
house,  where  she  lived  with  the  family  of 
the  American  forenian  who  managed  the 
farm. 

"  It  is  very  dark  at  the  ford,"  whispeied 
Manuel  to  his  own  heart ;  "  there  are  black 
shadows  there,  under  the  little  cedar-trees. 
And  if  a  shot  came,  who  is  to  tell  the 
hand?" 

But  as  for  Jesusito,  he  said  nothing  save 
upon  the  beads  of  his  rosary. 

Four  hours  later,  in  the  mirk  darkness 
before  the  dawn,  the  swift,  sure  stride  of 
Cunningham's  bays  approached  the  black 
waters  of  the  river. 

"  Yes,  queer  people,"  said  their  owner's 
cheerful  voice ;  "  as  you  say,  Ned,  a  queer 
people.  Ready  to  shoot  you  one  minute, 
and  the  next,  if  you  are  kind  to  them,  they 
forget  all  about  it.  A  Mexican  hasn't 
backbone  enough  to  bear  malice  long." 

But  under  the  blackest  shadow  there 
was  a  gleam  of  polished  metal,  as  a  stray 
beam  of  the  pale  light  found  its  way 
through  the  thick  cedar  boughs.  The 
finger  on  the  trigger  was  strong  and  sure. 
And  of  what  avail  that  only  a  few  yards 
away,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  Jesus- 
ito lay  hidden,  even  from  Manuel?  Of 
what  avail  that  the  carved  brown  beads 
dripped  through  his  fingers,  as  the  waters 
of  the  Concho  over  the  stones  in  the  river- 
bed? Could  Jesusito,  by  any  alarm,  de- 
liver up  his  brother  to  Cunningham's  piti- 
less justice? 

"  It  is  well  that  the  boy  sleeps,  yonder, 
in  the  house  that  I  builded  for  Rosita," 
ran  the  thoughts  of  Manuel ;  "  those  eyes 
of  his  would  make  my  hand  unsteady.   But 
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he  knows  nothing;  and  it  was  true  that 

the    team     needed     my    care.     Jesusito 

sleeps!" 

C'Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Pray  for  us  sinners , 
Aow,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  deaths) 

The  feet  of  the  bays  had  entered  the 
cold  waters.  One  of  them  stumbled,  and 
his  owner  repaid  him  with  a  hearty  curse, 
before  he  remembered  to  beg  Boyd's  par- 
don. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  re- 
turned the  young  man,  with  some  bitter- 
ness; "I  wish,  Cunningham,  that  I  de- 
served the  respect  you  pay  me." 

"  Oh  I  that's  all  right,  Ned,"  replied  the 
other,  easily.  "That's  all  right  I  re- 
spect you  right  enough,  too.  1  remem- 
ber one  time  when  I  was  courting  m' 
wife — she  was  visiting  on  a  ranch  out 
Knickerbocker  way — and  blame  me,  if  I 
didn't  get  lost  on  the  prairie,  on  my 
way  to  see  her,  and  ride  all  night  with- 
out ever  finding  the  house.  And,  sir, 
when  it  come  morning,  I  found  by  the  sun 
that  the  confounded  ranch  was  about  a 
mile  or  so  behind  me ;  and  I  had  to  turn 
plumb  round  in  my  tracks  before  1  could 
strike  the  spot." 

"  One  minute  more,"  said  Manuel ;  "  the 
horses  are  at  the  bank.  It  is  well  that  the 
boy  sleeps.     Jesusito  sleeps." 

C' And  the  Life  Everlasting.    Amenr) 

"And,  sir,  that's  what's  the  matter," 
pursued  Cunningham,  cheerfully.  "  Turn 
round  in  your  tracks,  Ned,  just  turn  plumb 
round— Great  God  A'mighty!  what's 
that  I" 


There  had  been  a  rustle  in  the  bushes 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream ;  but  not  for  any 
rustle  would  Greased  Lightning  so  have 
swerved  and  plunged,  before  both  horses 
mounted  the  last  ascent  of  the  bank  at  a 
plunge,  and  then  dashed  forward  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  The  buggy  swayed 
from  side  to  side ;  Boyd  held  on  for  very 
life ;  even  the  ranchman's  iron  wrist  could 
not  control  the  frightened  pair,  until  the 
river  had  long  been  passed,  and  they  stood 
more  than  a  gunshot  away  upon  the  open 
prairie,  under  the  swift  dawn  of  the  south- 
em  sky.  Then,  handing  the  reins  to  his 
companion,  Cunningham  sprang  to  the 
ground  and  ran  to  Lightning's  head. 

"  What  in  thunder  made  you  put  up 
such  a  fool  game  as  that  on  me.  Light- 
ning ?"  he  said,  in  remonstrance.  The 
next  moment  he  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle 
and  was  silent 

"  Anything  wrong  ?"  asked  Boyd,  with, 
however,  but  slight  interest  in  the  reply. 

"Just  a  little  matter  between  me  and 
Lightning,"  said  Cunningham. 

He  made  two  long  steps  back  to  his 
place  beside  the  young  man  ;  his  lips  were 
closely  pressed  together  ;  several  times 
during  the  remainder  of  the  drive  he  said 
"  Good  Lord  !"  and  once  he  broke  into 
wild  laughter. 

But  not  to  Boyd  nor  to  any  one  except 
the  owner,  to  whom  he  carefully  restored 
it,  with  the  remark  that  he  could  throw 
pretty  straight  for  a  small  boy,  did  Cun- 
ningham ever  reveal  that  he  had  found, 
tangled  in  Lightning's  bridle,  the  small, 
fragrant  beads  of  a  carved  brown  rosary. 


The   Birds  of  Bethlehem 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

[Reprinted  from  "  In  Palestine  and  Other  Poems"  by  special  permission  of  the 
author  and  of  the  publishers  of  that  book.  The  Century  Company,  of  New  York.] 


I. 


I  heard  the  bells  of  Bethlehem  ring— 
Their  voice  was  sweeter  than  the  priests' ; 

I  heard  the  birds  of  Bethlehem  sing 
Unbidden  in  the  churchly  feasts. 


II. 


They  clung  and  swung  on  the  swinging 
chain 

High  in  the  dim  and  incensed  air; 
The  priests,  with  repetitions  vain. 

Chanted  a  never-ending  prayer. 


III. 
So  bell  and  bird  and  priest  I  heard, 

But  voice  of  bird  was  most  to  me ; 
It  had  no  ritual,  no  word. 

And  yet  it  sounded  true  and  free. 

IV. 

I  thought  Child  Jesus,  were  he  there. 
Would  like  the  singing  birds  the  best. 

And  clutch  his  little  hands  in  air 
And  smile  upon  his  mother's  breast. 

]3ethlehem,  Holjr  Week,  1896^ 
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[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outloolc  during  the  week  ending  February  17. 
Prices  wiU  be  tound  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

T'he  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  by  Frank  T. 
Bullen,  First   Mate,  will  at  once  take  a 
high  place  In   the  class  of  sea-books  of 
which  Mr.  Hamblen's  **  On  Many  Seas  " 
and  R.  H.  Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast "  are  familiar  examples.     It  gives 
the    personal  narrative  of  a  sailor  before 
the   mast  in  an  American  whaler  through- 
out a  three  years'  cruise  in  which  the  ship 
circumnavigates. the  globe  and  the  crew 
kills  whales  in  the  seas  of  the  Far  North 
and  the  Far  South  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.     In  this  long  voyage 
everything  happens  that  well  could  haf>- 
p>en  to  a  whaler.     Every  kind  of  disaster, 
accident,  narrow  escape,  and  triumphant 
capture  conceivable  seems  to  have  been 
the  lot  of  this  particular  crew  of  whalers. 
In   such  an  extended  voyage  this  might 
very  possibly   happen     in     reality ;    but 
whether   the   events   narrated   are  really 
those  of  one  voyage  or  many  matters  not 
to  the  reader.     In  this  clear-cut,  stirring 
narrative  he  will  find  the  best  extant  ac- 
count of  whales  and  whale-fishing,  based 
on  full  knowledge  and  personal  experience, 
and  with  it  many  vivid  word-pictures  of 
fights   between  the  sea-monster  and  his 
puny  assailants.     The  writer  has  the  nat- 
ural gift  of  vigorous  writing.     He  must 
have  been,  as  a  common   sailor,  a  rare 
exception    in    intelligence  and  reasoning 
power.     If   he   has  not   the  imaginative 
quality  of  Mr.  Conrad  or  the  humor  of 
Mr.  Jacobs  among  the  sea  story  tellers, 
he  has  a  directness  and  force  which  are 
individual  gifts  of   a  high    order.     Inci- 
dentally are  presented  realistic  pictures  of 
the  sailor's  life  which  are  pitiful  in  their 
hardnesSj  and  obviously  truthful.     As  to 
the  whale  itself  (**  cachalot,"  by  the  way, 
is  the  name  of  the  great  sperm  whale), 
Mr.  Bullen  plainly  contradicts  a  surprising 
number  of  popular  errors,  such  as  that  the 
whale .  spouts   streams  of  water  into  the 
air ;  incidentally  those  of  our  readers  who 
pire  still  disturbed  by  the  "  Jonah  and  the 


whale "  controversy  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Bullen  asserts  that  he  has 
repeatedly  seen  solid  masses  of  food  in 
whales,  much  larger  than  a  man ;  when 
he  states  that  in  one  case  "  some  "  of  the 
masses  ejected  by  the  whale  measured 
'*  8  feet  by  6  feet  by  6  feet,"  one  sus- 
pects a  slip  of  the  pen.  We  do  not 
know  how  scientists  will  regard  Mr. 
Bullen's  description  of  the  whale  and  his 
habits,  but  to  the  lay  reader  it  is  illumi- 
nating and  interesting  to  a  degree.  Alto 
gether,  the  book  is  one  that  absorbs  the 
attention  more  potently  than  most  ro 
mances  of  adventure.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Philippine  Islands,  by  Ramon 
Reyes  Lala,  a  native  of  Manila,  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  book.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  an  authority  upon  Philippine  his- 
tory or  politics  or  industry,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  a  popular  writer  on  all  these 
themes,  who  knows  Philippine  life  as  only 
a  native  can  know  it,  and  knows  an 
American  audience  as  only  a  citizen  of 
this  country  can  know  it.  The  chapters 
of  the  greatest  charm  are  those  upon  the 
social  life  of  his  people,  but  to  the  serious 
reader  those  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom 
have  a  still  higher  interest.  Like  the 
writer  of  the  recent  striking  article  in  the 
*'  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  apparently  like 
all  the  Filipinos  who  resisted  Spanish  des- 
potism, the  author  entirely  exculpates 
Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  for  accepting 
the  fund  of  $400,000  given  them  when  the 
Spaniards  pledged  the  desired  reforms. 
This  fund,  says  the  author,  was  not  given 
for  the  personal  use  of  the  leaders,  but  to 
educate  native  young  men  if  the  pledges 
were  carried  out,  and  to  buy  arms  for  the 
renewal  of  the  rebellion  if  they  were  not. 
In  Dr.  Rizal,  the  President  of  the  Manila 
University,  who  was  the  first  leader  of  the 
revolt,  the  cause  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence seems  to  have  had  a  martyr  whose 
name  will  be  honored  as  long  as  the  love 
of  liberty  is  cherished  in  the  islands.  Mr. 
Lala's  timely  volume  is  copiously  and  well 
illustrated.  (Continental  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  was  one  of  the  most 
active  among  the  many  active  newspaper 
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and  magazine  correspondents  who  accom- 
panied the  army  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign. His  volume  The  Fight  for  Santiago 
includes  many  articles  which  have  already 
been  widely  read,  and  the  whole  has  been 
made  into  a  consecutive  personal  narra- 
tive, abounding  in  incidents  and  pen-pic- 
tures. The  book  is  well  printed  and  ex- 
cellently illustrated.  Sometimes  the  criti- 
cal reader  feels  that  Mr.  Bonsai  strains  a 
little  after  dramatic  effect,  and  sometimes  a 
little  compression  would  improve  the  story, 
but  as  a  whole  it  tells  clearly  and  fluently 
what  the  author  saw — which  was,  in  fact, 
a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Bonsai  holds  that 
,the  defects  of  what  he  calls  a  campaign 
"improvised  in  a  slipshod  manner  "grew 
largely  out  of  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  sending  of  Shafter's  army  to  Santiago 
was  determined  upon.  He  intimates  that 
the  Administration  really  had  no  intention 
of  sending  an  army  into  Cuba  in  the  sum- 
mer until  Sampson's  imperative  demand 
on  June  6  for  troops,  by  the  aid  of  whom, 
he  cabled,  "  the  city  and  fleet  could  be 
ours  within  forty-eight  hours,"  whereupon 
the  Shafter  expedition  was  ordered  to 
start  within  twenty-four  hours.  (Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company,  New  York.) 

Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor:  A 
Handbook  for  Charity  Workers^  by  Mary 
K  Richmond,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we  have 
lately  met  with.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  novices  equipped 
only  with  the  best  intentions.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  charitable  persons,  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful 
neighbors  to  the  needy,  who  need  to  study 
these  lessons  in  the  art  of  true  helpful- 
ness. The  writer's  point  of  departure  is 
the  organization  of  the  poor  man's  home 
rather  than  the  organization  of  charity. 
We  commend  her  book  to  the  good  people 
who  are  deterred  from  engaging  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society's  corps  of 
friendly  visitors — a  corps  that  sadly  needs 
reinforcement — because  they  fear  their  in- 
experience. (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

Two  volumes  of  short  tales  are  in  the 
week's  output  of  fiction.  Through  the 
Turf  Smoke,  by  Seumas  Macmanus,  is  a 
collection  of  lively  and  readable  stories  of 


Irish  life,  all,  or  nearly  all,  relating  to 
Don^^,  with  some  excess  of  dialect,  but 
with  vigor  and  originality.  (Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company,  New  York.)  In 
The  Heart  of  Denise  Mr.  S.  Levett- Yeats 
follows  the  vein  he  has  worked  success- 
fully in  the  "  Chevalier  d'Auriac "  and 
other  romances  of  France  in  olden  days. 
The  other  stories  in  the  volume  are  ex- 
periments in  another  direction,  and  in- 
clude some  not  at  all  successful  tales  of 
the  impossible.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

The  simple,  tender  story  of  Picciola^ 
translated  by  Abby  L.  Alger,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Home  and  School  Li- 
brary." (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  This  story 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

Books  Received 

For  the  wtik  ending  February  24 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  ft  SON,  NEW  YORK 

OiT,  Rev.  James,  D.D.    N^tected  Factors  in  the  Study 
of  the  Early  Progress  01  Christianity.    ^1.50. 

THE  CENTURY  COj,  NEW  YORK 

Hobson,  Richmond  Pearson.    The  Sinking  of  the  Mer- 
rimac    ^l.SO. 

THE  EDITOR   PUBLISHING  CO.,  CINCINNATI 

Roucolle,  Adrienne.    The  Kingdom  of  the  Good  Fairies 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Realf,  Richard,  Poems  by.    Edited  by  CoL  Richard  J 
Hinton.    f2.50. 

GINN  ft  CO.,   BOSTON 

Hastings,  Charks  8.,  and  Frederick  E.  Beach.    A  Text- 
Book  of  General  Physics.    $2.95. 

HARPER  ft  BROS.,  NEW  YOllK 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 

Barrett,  1845-1846.    In  2  Vote.    «5. 
Fish,  Williston.    Short  Rations.    $1.25. 
Howells,  W.  D.    Raggpd  Lady.    $1.75. 
Thackeray,   William  Makepeace.    The  Adventures  ot 

Philip.    11.75.    (Biographical  Edition.) 

D.  C.  HEATH  ft  CO„  BOSTON 

Moh^re's  Le  Bourgeob  Gentilhomme.    30  cts. 

HENRY  HOLT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Rosegger's  Die  Schriften  des  Waldschulmeisters.    \\1th 
Introduction  by  Laurence  Fossler. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Bumham,  Clara  Louise.    A  West  Point  Wooing,    %\2S 
Kropotkin,  P.    Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops.    %\. 
Trueblood.  Benjamin  F.    The  Federation  of  the  Workl 

Davk  M.  E.  M.    The  Wire  Cutters. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  Letters  of.    Edited  by  Stephen 
Wheeler. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Sadler,  Rev.  M.  F.    Commentary  on  Titus,  Phikmon. 

and  the  Hebrews,    f  1.50. 
Weir  James,  Jr.,  M.D.    The  Dawn  of  Reason.    $IJS. 
Rogers,  Arthur  Kenyon.    A  Brief  Introduction  to  Mod- 
ern Philosophy.    $1.25. 
The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford 

In  10  Vols.    Vol.  I.    S1.50.    (The  Eversley  Edition.) 
Adams,  George  Burton.    European  History.    $1.40. 
Patten.    Simon     N.    The    Development    ot     English 

Thought.    #3 
Browning.  Robert.    Men  and  Women.    Edited  by  Israel 

Gollancz.    50  cts.    (The  Tenmle  Classics.) 
Plutarch's  Lives.    Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  North.    In 

10  Vols.    Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.    50  cts.  per 

volume.    (The  Temple  Plutarch.) 
Browning,  Elizabeth    Barrett.    Aurora  Leigh.    50  cts 

Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.    (The  Temple  Classics.) 

G.  P.   PUTNAM'S  SONS.  NEW  YORK 

Church,  Samuel  Harden.    John  Marmaduke.    50  cts. 
Fiske.  Amos  Kidder.    The  West  Indies.    %\^ 
Bonney,  T.  G.    Volcanoes.    |2. 


The  Religious  World 


Henry  Preserved  Smith  a  CongregationaUst 
Another  chapter  in  Presbyterian  history 
is  closed.  A  few  months  ago  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  entered  the  Epis- 
copalian Church,  and  now  his  companion 
in  heresy,  according  to  Southwestern 
standards  of  orthodoxy,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  has  become  a 
Congregationalist  Professor  Briggs  re- 
mains a  Professor  in  Union  Seminary, 
where  his  twenty-five  years  of  splendid 
service  has  recently  been  appropriately 
recognized,  and  Professor  Smith  occupies 
the  chair  of  Biblical  History  and  Inter- 
pretation at  Amherst  College.  He  was 
welcomed  unanimous. y  and  heartily  into 
fellowship  by  the  Hampshire  Association, 
which  met  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on 
February  7.  He  has  already  won  for 
himself  an  honorable  place  at  Amherst, 
where  his  services  are  greatly  appreciated. 
These  two  trials  for  heresy  have  injured 
no  one  but  those  prosecuting.  Both  men 
are  as  widely  honored  as  before,  and  both 
are  in  positions  of  as  great  eminence  and 
usefulness. 

The  Federation  of  Churches 

The  subject  of  Federation  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  air.  The  last  National  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches  gave  the 
subject  a  large  place  in  its  programme. 
Nearly  all  the  papers  which  largely  influ- 
ence religious  thought  have  given  the 
subject  hearty  approval.  Now  two  organ- 
izations in  New  York  City,  viz.,  "  The 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  "  and  the  "  Open  and  Institu- 
tional Church  League,"  have  adopted  the 
following  resolution :  "  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  it  is  desirable  that 
steps  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a 
National  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Workers,  and  that  the  organiza- 
tions here  represented  shall  heartily  co- 
operate to  this  end."  This  document  is 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Episco- 
palian, Presb)rterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
and  Congr^^tional  Churches.  Of  the 
value  of  the  work  already  accomplished 
by  this  Federation  there  can  be  no  doubt 
While  recognizing  and  properly  emphasiz- 


ing the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
various  denominations,  it  unites  all  for  the 
common  service.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
common  mission  is  found  to  be  most  im- 
portant, and  thus  denominational  ques- 
tions gradually  take  a  secondary  place. 
This  has  been  the  result  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  unifying  force  of  the  principle 
of  federation  has  had  its  best  illustration. 
The  same  effect  has  been  observed  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  New  York  City,  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  in  the  State  of  Maine.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  federation  should  not 
be  welcomed  here  quite  as  enthusiastically 
as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  re- 
sults would  be  fewer  but  larger  and  better 
churches ;  fewer  denominational  collies 
and  consequentiy  greater  economy  of 
administration ;  fewer  empty  treasuries 
among  missionary  societies;  and,  above  all, 
a  united,  aggressive,  and  victorious  Church. 

The  Free  Church  Handbook 

We  are  hearing  much  about  the  Free 
Churches  in  these  days.  The  Federation 
of  which  we  speak  in  the  paragraph 
above  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
liiovements  of  our  time,  and  its  influence 
is  reaching  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  land 
in  which  it  started.  One  result  of  this 
Federation  is  a  new  "Year-Book,"  and 
this  book  is  but  one  of  the  many  signs 
that  the  Free  Churches  are  growing  to- 
gether. This  r^sum^  of  ecclesiastical  life 
as  represented  in  the  Free  Churches  con- 
tains many  instructive  facts.  The  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  and  the  Anglican  Church  is 
made  evident  in  the  following  figures, 
which  are  for  England  and  Wales  alone : 

Evangelical  Free  Anglican 

Churches.  Churches. 

Sittings 7,848,804  6,886,977 

Members 1,897,175  1,886,059 

Teachers 381,153  219,159 

Scholars 3,284,963  2,393,372 

Pastors 8,802  22,876 

Local  Preachers 49,970            

The  increase  in  the  membership  for  the 
year  is  :  Free  Churches,  47,708  ;  Estab- 
lished Church,  45,708.  For  the  first  time 
an  estimate  is  made  of  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  Free  Churches,  viz.,  between 
five  and  six  millions,  the  value  of  Church 
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proptity  being  estimated  at  over  fifty  mill- 
ions. In  the  English-speaking  countries 
and  their  missions  the  Free  Church  mem- 
bers number  twenty-one  millions,  and  the 
Anglicans  three  and  one-quarter  millions. 
These  figures  show  that  the  Noncon- 
formists in  England  and  Wales  already 
outnumber  the  Anglicans.  When  to  these 
are  added  the  Unitarians  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  it  will  be  still  more  evident  that 
the  claims  of  the  Anglican  to  be  the  Church 
of  England  rest  on  a  very  insufficient 
foundation.  It  will  also  be  a  surprise  to 
many  to  learn  that,  when  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  considered,  the  Free 
Churches  and  Missions  number  in  their 
adherents  about  six  times  as  many  as  the 
Anglicans.  The  number  of  pastors  among 
the  Anglicans  is  three  times  greater  than 
among  the  Free  Churches,  but  this  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  nearly  fifty 
thousand  local  preachers  reported  by  the 
latter. 

Missions  in  China 
The  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  wisest  of  all  the  missionar>' 
workers  in  this  countr>\  This  is  due  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  his  service  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  which  he  abandoned 
only  because  of  health  considerations. 
He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  and  very  valuable  book  on  missions 
in  China,  called  *'  Dawn  on  the  Hills  of 
T'ang."  No  more  valuable  work  on  this 
subject  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Beach 
has  a  very  instructive  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  '*  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
condenses  some  valuable  statistics  con- 
cerning missions  in  China.  The  Ameri- 
can Societies  have  276  ordained  mission- 
aries and  671  other  foreign  workers,  or 
967  in  all.  Their  native  assistants  number 
2,124.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
churches  is  40,027.  The  British  Societies 
have  174  ordained  missionaries,  451  un- 
ordained,  making  a  total  of  625  foreign 
workers,  2,159  native  assistants,  and 
29,645  members  in  the  churches.  The 
Continental  Missionary  Societies  have  52 
ordained  missionaries,  93  unordained,  a 
total  of  145  foreign  workers,  205  native 
helpers,  and  3,997  in  the  churches.  There 
are  also  various  other  societies  working  in 
China.     The  summary  of  the  statistics  is 


given  as  follows:  527  ordained  misskn:- 
aries,  519  "lay  missionaries,"  675  miv 
sionaries'  wives,  or  a  total  of  2,461  froir 
outside  of  China.  The  total  number  d 
native  helpers  is  5,071.  The  entire  meCh 
bership  of  the  mission  churches  is  80,68  J. 
The  membership  increases  at  the  rate  & 
about  14  per  cent,  per  annum.  Mr. 
Beach's  book  is  an  admirable  one  for 
consecutive  study  in  societies. 

A  Summer  School  of  Theology 
The  example  set  by  Principal  Fairbaim 
at  Oxford  is  at  last  to  be  followed  in  a 
worthy  fashion  in  this  country,  in  the  best 
locality  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions.    Harvard  University    has    made 
arrangements   for   a   Summer    School  of 
Theolog>%  to  be  in  session  from  July  5-21. 
The  school  will  be  open  to  all,  both  men 
and  women,  on  the  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate  fee.     Professor   C.  C.   Everett,  of 
Harvard,  is  to  lecture  on  **  The  Ideal  Ek- 
ments  of  Religion  ;"  Professor  William  N. 
Clarke,  of  Colgate   University,  on  "  The 
Doctrine    of  God ;"  President   Hyde,  of 
Bowdoin   College,  on   "  The  Transforma- 
tion of   Human  Character  under  Divint 
Influence;"    and    Professor    George    H. 
Palmer,  of  Harvard,  on  "  Ethics  and  Re- 
ligion."    Professors  C.  H.Toy  and  D.  G. 
Lyon,  of  Harvard,  H.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Bos- 
ton University,  and  George  F.  Moore,  of 
Andover  Seminar}%  will  lecture  on    "  Old 
Testament  History  and  Literature  ;"  and 
Professors  Platner  and  Ropes,  of  Harvard. 
A.  C.  McGiffert,  of  Union  Seminary,  and 
A.  V.  G.   Allen,  of  the   Episcopal   The- 
ological   School,    Cambridge,    on    "  The 
Development  from   Primitive  to  Catholic 
Christian it>-."     Professors  Charles    Eliot 
Norton   and  Josiah  Royce  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  (ieorge  A.  Gordon  are  to  give  lectures 
also.     There  are  many  reasons  for  calling 
Cambridge    the    best    place   for  such   a 
school.     It  is  near  to  the  seashore  ;  it  is 
near  Boston  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  our  oldest 
universit>' ;  it  is  where  absolute  freedom 
will  be  enjoyed  ;  it  is  where  all  the  tradi- 
tions will  be  helpful    The  list  of  lecturers 
for  the  proposed  school  includes  Baptists, 
Unitarians,    Methodists,    Congregational- 
ists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  and 
all  are  men  of  eminent  position  and  abil- 
ity.    Those  desiring  information  should 
address   the   Rev.    Robert  S.   Morrison, 
Divinity  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Aunt  Maria 
By  Elizabeth  L.  Gould 

^^hen  my  grandma  goes  a-vis'ting, 

And  my  sister  Floy 
'N*  me  is  left  with  Aunt  Maria, 

I'm  the  goodest  boy  1 
If  my  grandma  sees  me  doing 

Things,  she  says,  **  Now,  jack, 
I>on't  you  know  you  mustn't  act  so  ?" 

Then  she  turns  her  back, 
P'r'aps,  or  goes  right  on  a- reading  ; 

Don't  seem  's  if  she  cared. 
First  time  Aunt  Maria  stayed  here, 

Floy  and  me  just  stared 
'Cause  she  looked  so  awful  pleasant 

When  she  said,  "  My  dear, 
If  I  see  you  tease  your  sister 

Once  more  while  I'm  here, 
You'll  go  straight  to  bed  and  stay  there." 

Someway  I  forgot, 
By  an'  by,  and  put  Floy's  dolly 

In  the  wat'ring-pot 
Full  o'  water;  'n'  Aunt  Maria 

Saw  me.  .  .  *  N<yiv  when  Floy 
'N'  me  is  left  with  Aunt  Maria, 

I'm  the  goodest  boy  I 

The  D0U8*  Party 

By  Helen  E.  Colburn 

One  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Marjorie 
was  curled  up  on  the  cushioned  window- 
seat  in  the  hall  upstairs.  The  doll-house 
was  standing  against  the  wall  opposite  her, 
and  she  could  see  into  its  four  little  rooms. 

*'  Oh,  I  do  wish  dolls  were  alive  !"  she 
sighed.  **  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  they  could 
talk,  and  go  to  parties  and  things  !"  And 
she  thought  of  big  sister  Laura,  who  was 
coming  home  that  night  from  abroad,  and 
for  whom  there  was  to  be  a  great  recep- 
tion next  week. 

Suddenly  she  thought  she  saw  a  light 
in  the  little  dolls'  kitchen,  and  leaned 
forward  to  look.  The  chandelier  was 
brightly  lighted,  and  Dinah,  the  black  cook, 
was  hurrying  about,  her  beadlike  eyes 
shining.  A  real  fire  was  crackling  in  the 
little  stove,  and  real  steam  was  issuing 
from  the  tiny  tea-kettle.  All  about  stood 
hampers  such  as  Marjorie  had  so  often 
seen  brought  into  the  kitchen  at  home. 


when  mamma  had  parties.  There  were 
ice-cream  freezers,  and  pasteboard  boxes 
so  suggestive  of  cakes  that  they  made  her 
mouth  water. 

Little  white-capped  maids  were  bustling 
around  in  the  dining-room,  getting  out 
tiny  napkins  from  the  sideboard,  and  load- 
ing the  table  with  delicious  things.  Mar- 
jorie saw  in  one  place  a  bowl  of  beautiful 
roses  on  a  square  centerpiece  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  Two  black  waiters 
were  moving  noiselessly  about. 

Marjorie  heard  a  little  jingle,  and  looked 
up  in  time  to  see  her  tin  grocer's  cart 
come  jingling  around  a  corner,  Ben,  the 
driver,  urging  on  his  prancing  horses,  and 
then  checking  them  at  the  steps  of  the 
little  house,  while  the  tin  boy  with  the 
very  red  cheeks,  who  usually  sat  beside 
him,  actually  unfolded  his  tin  arms  for 
once  and  ran  up  the  steps  with  a  basket 
of  groceries.  Then  Marjorie  heard  Di- 
nah's voice,  very  low  and  faint,  scolding 
him  for  not  coming  sooner.  It  all  seemed 
so  very  wonderful ! 

When  Marjorie  looked  into  the  little 
bedroom — she  had  gotten  up  in  order  to 
see  better,  and  stood  quite  near  the  little 
house,  for  no  one  seemed  to  notice  or  to 
mind  her  in  the  least — she  saw  a  sight 
which  fairly  made  her  hold  her  breath. 
On  the  bed  lay  a  beautiful  little  pink  satin 
dress,  and  a  white-capped  maid  was  t>'ing 
pink  satin  slippers  on  the  feet  of  Miss 
Dorothea,  her  newest  dolly.  About  the 
room  frisked  Polly  and  Molly,  two  little 
girl  dolls,  all  dressed  in  white  gowns  with 
red  sashes,  and  having  their  fluffy  hair 
nicely  crimped. 

Marjorie  was  listening  to  the  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  conversation  going  on  in  the 
bedroom,  when  another  sound  caught  her 
ear  and  she  turned  around,  just  avoiding 
stepping  on  a  carriage  which  had  driven 
up  to  the  steps,  and  from  which  a  beautiful 
young  lady  doll  all  in  white  satin  emerged. 
Then  from  every  room  and  all  down  the 
hall  came  tiny  carriages,  and  there  was 
much  cracking  of  little  whips  and  pranc- 
ing of  tin  horses,  as  each  driver  arrived 
in  his  turn  at  the  doll-house,  and  little 
gentlemen  and  ladies  tripped  up  the  steps. 
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Soon  the  parlor  was  filled  with  the  tiny 
people  in  silks  and  satins  of  all  colors — 
pink  and  blue  and  yellow  and  green. 
Marjorie  saw  Miss  Dorothea  standing  up 
near  the  mantel  and  receiving  the  guests, 
among  whom  she  recognized  the  dolls  of 
some  of  her  dearest  friends. 

By  and  by  the  little  people  began  going 
downstairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  the 
maids  and  the  bowing  black  waiters  flew 
around  with  tiny  napkins  and  plates  of 
salad  and  ices  and  spun  sugar  and  candies 
and  cakes. 

When  at  last  they  were  all  upstairs  in 
the  parlor  again,  a  fine  young  lady  doll 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  jingled  off 
the  Virginia  Reel,  and  all  the  tiny  gentle- 
men selected  their  partners  and  danced. 

Soon  after  the  little  carriages  began  to 
drive  up  to  the  steps  and  the  guests  to 
depart  The  hum  of  voices  in  the  parlor 
was  growing  fainter  when,  seemingly  from 
a  distance,  Marjorie  heard  a  rumble  and 
the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps.  The  lights 
in  the  little  doll-house  went  slowly  out 
one  by  one,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  to 
find  Aunt  Polly  leaning  over  her,  while 
two  men  were  bringing  a  trunk  upstairs, 
and  from  below  came  a  confusion  of  ex- 
clamations and  the  sound  of  people  kissing 
one  another.  Then,  of  course,  she  knew 
that  Sister  Laura  had  come,  and  she  just 
flew  down  the  broad  hall  stairs ;  but  for  a 
long  while  afterwards  she  kept  peeping 
into  the  ifttle  house  on  dark  afternoons  in 
hopes  of  possibly  seeing  signs  of  prepara- 
tion for  another  dolls*  party. 

What  Louis  XV.  Saw 

Dotibtless  you  have  heard  the  family 
talking  about  the  horseless  carriage,  if  you 
have  not  read  of  or  seen  it.  These  car- 
riages are  propelled  by  electricity,  by  gas, 
or  by  compressed  air.  The  wheels  are 
broad,  and  have  a  very  heavy  rubber  tire, 
which  makes  them  noiseless.  Some  of  the 
delivery  wagons  of  the  dry-goods  houses  in 
New  York  are  propelled  by  these  motors, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  build  trucks  for  car- 
rying the  heavy  freight  from  the  docks 
and  storage-houses  and  depots. 

We  speak  of  these  horseless  carriages 
as  something  new.  This  is  a  mistake.  In 
1748,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a 
Frenchman  created  excitement  in  Paris 
by  exhibiting  a  horseless  carriage.  The 
King,  Louis   XV.,  honored  the  inventor 


by  inspecting  the  carriage,  which  was  a 
most  gorgeous  affair.  The  King  and  his 
suite  expressed  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased,  and  the  King  promised  his  pat- 
ronage to  the  inventor.  But  the  wise 
men  of  that  time,  who  decided  all  ques- 
tions about  inventions,  decided  that  such 
a  conveyance  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  streets,  and  the  horseless  carriage  had 
to  wait  until  our  time  for  indorsement 
The  horseless  carriage  seen  by  Louis  XV. 
was  propelled  by  a  very  heavy,  long 
spring  that  was  wound  up  as  we  wind  our 
watches  and  clocks.  This  made  neces- 
sary a  good  many  pieces  of  machinery, 
and  made  the  carriage  cumbersome  and 
heavy  and  it  did  not  run  as  rapidly  as  a 
horse  would  propel  a  carriage.  Perhaps 
this  was  one  reason  why  it  failed. 

Our  Pets  and  their  Usage 

On  one  of  the  very  cold  days,  when  the 
streets  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  a 
pug  dog  came  into  a  store,  and  lay  down, 
tucking  his  feet  under  him  to  get  them 
warm.  It  was  evident  that  the  dc^  was 
suffering  from  the  cold,  for  he  trembled 
and  cried.  He  had  been  made  so  tender 
by  petting  and  coddling  that,  he  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  cold.  He  slfffffd  have  been 
blanketed.  If  we  make  our  pets  tender 
by  caring  for  them  and  housing  them,  we 
are  unkind  if  we  do  not  protect  them  from 
discomfort  which  they  would  not  know  if 
we  did  not  make  them  unfit  to  bear  dis- 
comfort. 

A  man  who  knows  all  about  dogs,  and 
has  seen  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
tells  us  that  dogs  are  greatly  changed  by 
taking  them  from  their  native  countries 
and  putting  them  to  different  service  and 
treating  them  differently.  '  He  tells  us 
that  the  Scotch  collie,  which  was  taken 
into  our  Western  States  to  herd  sheep,  is 
a  very  different  dog  from  the  collies  in 
Scotland — that  he  is  more  intelligent, 
stronger,  and  almost  human  in  his  care 
for  the  flocks.  These  collies  treat  the 
little  lambs  very  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  they  treat  the  sheep,  seeming  to 
know  that  the  lambs  are  too  young  to  un- 
derstand and  obey  them  ;  but  they  insist 
that  the  sheep  shall  obey  them,  driving 
them  hard  to  compel  obedience.  These 
dogs  will  go  out  in  the  fiercest  blizzard  to 
hunt  up  stragglers,  and  they  show  deep 
affection  for  the  herders. 
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The  general  anxiety 

Congre« :  The  Army  .Dd  j  j  ^ 

Navy  Bills  .         ,  ,  , 

sioti  brought  about 
a  compromise  on  nearly  all  the  pending 
bills  of  importance  before  the  hour  arrived 
for  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress.  The  Army  Reorganization  Bill, 
amended  in  the  Senate  so  as  to  provide 
for  65,000  regulars  and  35,000  volunteers 
for  the  next  two  years,  but  restoring  the 
old  maximum  of  27,000  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  in  the  absence  of  new  legislation, 
was  grudgingly  accepted  by  the  House, 
though  the  vote  in  its  favor  was  almost 
unanimous  (203  to  32).  Many  of  its  de- 
tails were  sharply  criticised,  but  the  desire 
of  Republicans  to  avoid  an  extra  session, 
the  delight  of  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
amendment  reducing  the  army  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  the  feeling  in  both 
parties  that  a  more  satisfactory  reorgani- 
zation could  be  effected  after  deliberate 
consic^eration  by  the  next  Congress,  all 
oi>erated  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  not  taken  upon  the  final  vote,  but 
the  analogy  of  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Hoar 
was  the  only  Republican  among  the  eleven 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  indicates  that 
the  thirty-two  negative  votes  came  almost 
exclusively  from  Democrats  and  Populists. 
When  the  Navy  Appropriation  Bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed reducing  the  number  of  new  armored 
ships  from  twelve  to  six,  and  providing 
for  Government  construction,  ownership, 
and  operation  of  armor-plate  works,  unless 
the  armor-plate  manufacturers  reduced 
their  price  from  $445  to  $300  per  ton. 
This  last  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  by 
the  surprising  vote  of  39  to  26.  After 
conference,  however,  the  number  of  new 
armored  cruisers  was  restored  to  twelve, 
and  the  provision  for  a  government  armor- 
plate  factory  was  excluded,  but  provision 


was  made  that  no  new  cruisers  should  be 
constructed  unless  the  armor-plate  could 
be  bought  for  $300  per  ton.  The  Navy 
Personnel  Bill  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
in  much  the  form  in  which  it  left  the 
House,  so  the  old  feud  between  the  line 
officers  and  the  engineers  is  adjusted,  by 
consolidating  the  two  corps,  and  giving 
those  in  the  engineer  service  as  high 
rank  as  their  fellows.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  equalizes  the 
pay  between  navy  and  army  officers,  doing 
away  with  the  discrimination  hitherto  in 
force  against  the  navy. 


Congre..;  The  Canal  Bill 'T^^     "^^St    exciting 

scenes  of  the  closing 
session,  however,  centered  in  the  conflicts 
over  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  This,  it 
will  be  recalled,  had  been  amended  in  the 
Senate  by  a  rider  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $115,000,000  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Largely 
through  the  influence  of  Speaker  Reed — 
supported,  of  course,  by  the  geq^ral 
desire  to  avoid  appropriations  still  further 
enlarging  the  deficit — the  House  sup- 
ported its  conferees  in  a  demand  that  this 
rider  be  rejected,  and  in  its  place  be  sub- 
stituted an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  both  the 
Panama  and  the  Nicaragua  routes  before 
final  action.  As  the  franchises  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  expire  this 
coming  fall,  it  is  probable  that  the  next 
Congress  can  outline  our  future  course 
with  less  aid  from  special  interests  as  well 
as  with  more  light  upon  the  real  situation  in 
Central  America.  Even  the  final  accept- 
ance of  this  compromise,  however,  did 
not  make  certain  the  passage  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  for  Senator  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  aided  by  half  a  dozen  others 
from  the  arid  land  region,  began  during  the 
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last  night  session  to  filibuster  against  the 
bill,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  irrigation  in  their 
States  at  the  National  expense.  Of  course 
they  could  claim  with  justice  that  such 
irrigation  works  would  do  as  much  to 
promote  commerce  as  millions  of  dollars 
expended  on  Eastern  creeks;  but  the  waste- 
fulness of  the  whole  system  of  National 
appropriations  for  local  works,  as  well  as 
the  absurdity  of  minority  dictation,  more 
than  justified  the  Senate  in  refusing  to 
come  to  terms  with  them.  They  showed, 
however,  that  by  their  system  of  relays 
they  could  have  kept  a  speaker  on  the 
floor  till  the  close  of  the  session  and  pre- 
vented all  further  legislation.  The  fact 
that  they  finally  decided  not  to  use  this 
power  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
force  another  compromise  does  not  lessen 
the  need  of  amending  the  Senate  rules  so 
as  to  establish  majority  government 


In  spite,  however,  of  the  de- 
CongreM :  The     j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Nicaragua  Canal 

AppropHations      Tin    •  j  j  *u  *. 

Bill  nder,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  extravagant  bill  for  shipping 
subsidies,  the  appropriations  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  reach  an  unprecedented 
total.  The  aggregate — according  to  both 
Mr.  Cannon,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  Mr. 
Dockery,  the  Democratic  leader  on  the 
same  Committee— is  $1 ,567,000,000.  Of 
this  sum  $483,000,000  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  wars, 
leaving  $1,084,000,000  as  "  ordinary  "  ap- 
propriations. Excluding  the  Post-Office 
appropriation — which  is  nearly  offset  by 
postal  revenues,  and  is  therefore  not  real- 
ly a  tax — there  remains  a  round  billion 
dollars  of  expenditure,  not  including 
$70,000,000  for  contracts  authorized  by 
the  present  Congress  for  which  future 
Congresses  must  make  the  appropriations. 
The  "  ordinary  '*  appropriations  are  thus 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars  greater 
than  those  of  the  "  billion  dollar  "  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
These  large  figures,  expressed  in  the 
comprehensible  language  of  family  ex- 
penditures, mean  that  the  ordinary  family, 
with  about  $800  a  year  income,  has  been 
taxed  $70  in  the  past  two  years  for  the 
"ordinary"    expenses   of    the    National 

Gqvernwent,  ^d  >30  more  for  it9  w^r 


expenses — a  total  of  $100.  As  the  same 
family  has  also  had  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes — which  for  the 
two-year  period  have  averaged  $80  per 
family — the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
taxation  is  seen  to  be  acute. 


The  PbUippine.  and  Cote      J^^     %hting    in 

Luzon  last  week 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  shelling  by 
gunboats  of  bodies  of  the  enemy  near 
Guadalupe,  San  Jos^,  and  other  villages 
near  Malabon  in  reply  to  movements  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  way  of  concentration. 
As  usual, our  loss  was  very  slight;  the  Fili- 
pinos are  believed  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderably. On  Monday  of  this  week.  Gen- 
eral Hale's  brigade  drove  back  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  at  San  Tolan,  near  the  Manila 
waterworks.  General  Otis  says  that  no  pris- 
oners have  been  taken  by  the  insurgents, 
while  he  holds  about  1,500.  The  United 
States  Commissioners  have  reached  Ma- 
nila. Transports  with  reinforcements  have 
also  safely  arrived,  and  the  Oregon  is 
well  on  her  way,  having  left  Honolulu  on 
February  20.  On  Saturday  of  last  week 
Admiral  Dewey  raised  his  flag  as  Admiral 
of  the  Navy,  amid  the  salutes  of  forts  and 
war-ships,  American  and  foreign.  Prob- 
ably no  action  of  the  Cong^ss  just  closed 
has  received  such  hearty  approval  from 
the  people  as  the  confirmation  of  Admiral 
Dewey  in  this  title,  with  pay  increased 
to  $13,000.  He  now  holds  higher  rank 
in  the  navy,  relatively,  than  does  any 
general  in  the  army.  The  relative  rank 
of  Rear-Admirals  Schley  and  Sampson 
remains  unchanged  under  the  Navy  Per- 
sonnel Bill  just  passed,  the  former  holding 
superior  position  by  two  points.  In  Cuba 
the  so-called  Assembly  continues  futilely 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  payment  of 
the  Cuban  soldiers.  It  has  talked  of  rais- 
ing a  loan  of  $1 2,000,000  for  that  purpose, 
but  as  it  has  no  authority  whatever  to 
pledge  Cuban  revenues  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose,  financiers  naturally  will 
not  provide  the  cash.  The  Assembly 
estimates  the  Cuban  army  at  30,000, 
General  Gomez  at  20,000.  At  Santiago 
Cubans  and  Americans  alike  are  disturbed 
by  the  cessation  of  the  work  of  improve- 
ment from  lack  of  funds.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  Province  between  three  and 

four  thousand  men  tmye  9^fts^  woild 
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rrhe  funds  are  now  appropriated  from 
Headquarters  at  Havana,  and  there  is  a 
deficit  of  $20,000  for  February,  for  which 
General  Wood  is  personally  responsible, 
lA^hile  for  March  only  {10,000  is  available 
instead  of  the  $50,000  spent  in  February. 
The  whole  question  of  the  control  of  local 
taxes  and  expenditures,  whether  from  Ha- 
vana or  by  each  province  independently, 
and  of  the  proper  scale  of  expenditure 
throughout  the  island,  demands  careful  and 
wise  treatment  The  native  Cubans  are 
banning  to  express  dissatisfaction  at  not 
receiving  some  powers  of  initiative  in 
local  matters,  and  urge  that  an  educative 
beginning  in  self-government  be  made  in 
that  way. 

The  action  of  Germany 

in  th^"ppin«.  in  withdrawing  her  war- 
ships from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  placing  the  care  of  German 
property  and  the  protection  of  German 
citizens  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
sensational  reports  of  hostility  to  Ameri- 
can action  and  influence  in  the  Far  East. 
The  Outlook  has,  from  the  beginning, 
treated  such  rumors  as  having  no  basis 
of  fact.  However  uncertain  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  European  Governments 
may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  end  of  the  war  conclusively  set- 
tled the  question  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  have  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  Spain  in  the  final  settlement 
of  all  questions  of  sovereignty  and  terri- 
tory. It  was  inevitable  that  so  long  as 
the  question  of  the  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  unsettled  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  be  ready  to  protect  its  in- 
terests and  citizens  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  situation  was  at  all  times  full 
of  imcertainty  and  peril  to  foreigners  and 
to  their  property ;  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than  keep  itself  in  readiness  to  meet 
emergencies.  But  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  has  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent all  the  open  questions  regarding  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  the  German  Government  has 
promptly  recognized  this  fact,  and  has 
shown  its  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this 
Government  to  protect  property  and  life. 

Its  action  removes  all  doubt  ^^.  to  the 


attitude  of  the  German  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  brings  home  to  our 
own  Government  the  large  responsibilities 
which  it  has  assumed  in  the  Philippines. 
Hereafter  we  shall  be  responsible  not 
only  for  good  government  so  far  as  the 
Filipinos  are  concerned,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  and  lives  of  all 
foreign  residents.  The  declaration  of 
Baron  von  Biilow  in  regard  to  Samoa  is 
equally  satisfactory.  He  frankly  says  that 
the  present  tripartite  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  island  works  neither  easily  nor  sat- 
isfactorily ;  that  there  must  be  a  new  ad- 
justment, and  that  this  adjustment  must 
be  made  by  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  acting  in  concert ;  which  is 
precisely  the  view  taken  by  this  Govern- 
ment Until  this  rearrangement  is  made, 
Baron  von  Biilow  declares  that  Germany 
will  hold  to  the  act  of  1889,  insisting 
upon  her  own  rights  under  that  act  and 
recognizing  fully  the  rights  of  the  two 
other  Powers.  This  also  is  all  that  our 
Government  has  asked  or  can  ask. 


The  Spanish  Liberal  Min- 

cS?.^in"t!;t^n    'stry  of  Seftor  Sagasta  has 

finally  fallen  on  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with  this 
country.  That  is  to  say,  the  bill  which 
the  Sagasta  Ministry  brought  before  the 
Spanish  Senate  for  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1 20 
to  IIS,  and  the  Ministry  thereupon  re- 
signed. This  crisis  is  not  likely  to  involve 
the  failure  of  the  Peace  Treaty ;  and  it  is 
significant  rather  in  its  relation  to  home 
politics  than  on  account  of  any  bearing 
upon  the  relations  of  Spain  with  the  United 
States.  The  late  Prime  Minister,  who 
has  so  long  been  identified  with  the  Lib- 
eral party  in  Spanish  politics,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  experienced  but  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  incorruptible  men  in 
Spanish  public  life.  He  is  the  victim  of 
conditions  which  he  has  clearly  recognized 
for  a  long  time  past,  but  which  he  was 
powerless  to  change.  A  true  patriot,  he 
has  felt  keenly  the  disasters  which  have 
befallen  Spain ;  an  open-minded  states^ 
man,  he  foresaw  and  foretold  those  disas- 
ters, but  was  put  in  the  tragic  position  of 
not  being  able  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  or 
to  make  ready  for  it.     Probably  no  man 

CQuld  have  done  better  than  he  has  done 
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under  the  circumstances ;  for  what  is 
needed  in  Spain  is  not  the  acceptance  of 
new  political  policies  or  the  reorganization 
of  parties,  but  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  whole  country  working  itself  out  in 
all  administrative  departments. 


The  New  Ministry 


A  new  Ministry  has  been 
formed  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Seftor  Silvela,  who  is  also  both 
able  and  honest,  and  who  has  shown  a 
considerable  independence  of  party  gov 
emment.  He  has  lately  been  a  leader  of 
the  Opposition  ;  but  when  the  Conserva- 
tives were  in  power  under  Canovas,  he 
was  the  leader  of  a  section  of  Conserva 
tives  who  were  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the 
Government.  In  Spain  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  reformer ;  and  his  revolt 
against  machine  methods  andpart>'  tyranny 
gives  good  ground  for  believing  that  he 
brings  to  his  new  and  very  difficult  posi- 
tion something  of  the  temper  of  the  re- 
former. That  such  a  man  should  have 
become  the  real  ruler  of  Spain  in  this 
crisis  is  probably  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  have  been  hoped  for.  No  other 
selection  would  have  promised  so  much 
in  the  direction  of  political  and  moral 
regeneration  ;  and  the  new  Premier  will 
be  well  supported  by  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  General  Polavieja,  who  is  also  a 
reformer,  because  in  season  and  out  of 
season  he  has  condemned  unsparingly  the 
stupid  policy  and  the  unscrupulous  rapac- 
ity of  Spain  in  dealing  with  her  colonies. 
He  foretold  the  war,  and  warned  Spain  that 
she  would  lose  Cuba  through  the  interven- 
tion  of  the  United  States ;  but  his  protests 
and  predictions  were  alike  unheeded.  He 
now  has  the  opportunity  of  showing  what 
he  can  do  for  a  country  which  has  hitherto 
rejected  him« 


Th.  Anny  Inquiry     The  histOry  of  the  prO- 

ceedmgs  before  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  at  Washington  last  week  was  in 
substance  very  much  like  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  A  great  many  witnesses, 
officers,  and  privates  testified  with  sub- 
stantial unanimity  that  the  canned  roast 
beef  was  unfit  for  food.  One  sergeant 
seemed  to  express  tersely  the  general 
opinion  when  he  said,  in  reply  to  Colonel 
Davis's  question  as  to  what  was  the  mat- 


ter with  the   roast    beef,    "  Well,  sir,   it 
didn't  look  good  when  you  opened  it,  and 
it  didn't  taste  good  when  you  was  eating 
it,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  do  you  no  good 
after  you  had  eaten  it."     As  to  the  refrig- 
erated beef,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
was  that  it  was  generally  good,  and  the 
only  evidence  going  to  show  that  some  of 
it  had  been  chemically  treated  was  the 
testimony  of  some  witnesses  that  its  exte- 
rior appearance  was  queer,  and  that  flies 
would  not  light  on  its  exterior   surface. 
Representatives  of  the  canning  and  refrig- 
erating companies  described  the  methods 
of  slaughtering,   inspection,  packing,  and 
canning,  and  denied  positively  that  any 
chemicals  were  used ;   it   was    admitted 
that  beef  extract  was  made  from  the  water 
in  which  the  beef  to  be  canned  was  boiled. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
General  Miles's  status  in  the  inquiry'.    He 
holds  (rightly,  we  think,  from  the  wording 
of  the  order  for  the  inquiry)  that  the  inves- 
tigation is  not  into  his  conduct,  but  into 
the  questions  raised  by  his  charges.     For 
this  reason  he  had  preferred  not  to  be 
represented  by  counsel ;  but  as  the  Court 
declined  to  recogi>ize  in  any  other  capac- 
ity Major  Lee,  whose  aid  General  Miles 
desired  to  have  in  examining  witnesses. 
General  Miles  finally  consented  to  intro- 
duce Major  Lee  as  counsel. 


increwiD,  Prcpcrity    Signs  of  business  pros- 

perity  contmue  to  mul- 
tiply. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  only 
the  South  and  New  England  failed  to 
exhibit  them,  and  now  New  England  no 
longer  forms  an  exception.  The  recent 
advances  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which 
followed  the  partial  combination  among 
the  manufacturers,  have  not  this  time 
caused  a  curtailment  of  demand  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
On  the  contrary,  though  the  price  of  cotton 
cloths  is  twenty  per  c^t  higher  than  last 
year,  emplo3rment  is  more  steady,  and 
last  week  the  operatives  received  a  general 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages.  It  is 
reported  that  90,000  cotton  operatives 
have  had  the  wage  schedule  of  1897  re- 
stored. Turning  now  to  general  business 
conditions,  we  find  that  the  nvunber  of 
firms  failing  is  notably  less  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  that,  railroad  earnings 
are  a  trifie  greater.     In  the  iron  centers 
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phenomenal  activity  prevails.  Although 
the  prices  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  and 
steel  rails  are  about  thirty  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year  at  this  time,  the  Pittsburg 
correspondent  of  "  Bradstreet's  "  reports 
that  **  there  is  not  a  mill  or  furnace  in  this 
district  that  is  not  running  double  time." 
"  Our  export  trade,"  he  continues,  **  has 
increased  probably  100  per  cent,  within  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  what  amount  of  material  can  be  sold 
abroad,  but  rather  a  question  of  how  much 
we  care  to  sell."  Our  general  export  trade 
continues  to  excite  alarm  abroad,  par> 
ticularly  in  England.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  her  exports  ($1,275,000,000) 
were  twice  as  great  as  ours  ($579,000,000). 
Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  our  exports 
($1,200,000,000)  exceeded  hers  ($1,140,- 
000,000).  It  is  true  that  our  increase  in 
exports  has  largely  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  population  nearly  doubled  during  the 
twenty-five  years;  but  in  Great  Britain 
also  there  was  an  increase  in  population, 
amounting  to  24  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
positive  decline  in  the  value  of  her  exports 
means,  in  point  of  fact,  much  smaller 
receipts  for  the  working  people  engaged 
in  producing  them. 


Senator  Quay — to  use  Will- 

Ta'plS^!:r. '-•"  Lloyd  Garrison's  pict- 

uresque  phrase — contmues 
"  trembling  in  uncertainty  between  the 
United  States  Senate  and  State's  prison." 
Last  week  was  full  of  events,  but  their 
net  result  leaves  the  situation  much  as  it 
was  before.  On  Monday,  to  the  dismay  of 
his  opponents.  Senator  Quay's  trial  was 
postponed  until  April,  at  the  request  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  No  reason  what- 
ever was  given  for  this  request,  and  while 
the  papers  opposed  to  Senator  Quay  were 
full  of  suggestions  as  to  possible  reasons, 
his  friends  were  naturally  jubilant  over  the 
situation.  A  day  or  two  later  their  hopes 
were  raised  to  a  still  higher  point  by  the 
letters  brought  from  prominent  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  at  Washington  urging 
Democrats  to  support  Senator  Quay,  if 
they  could  not  elect  a  Senator  of  their 
own  party.  Some  of  these  letters  simply 
urged  Senator  Quay's  exceptional  fairness 
to  party  opponents  in  the  Senatorial  pro- 
ceedings, but  others  put  forward  strongly 
the  plea  that  Senator  Quay's  re-election 


would  keep  wide  open  the  present  breach 
in  the  Republican  party.  This  ignoble 
strategy  seems  to  have  been  the  concep- 
tion of  Congressman  Sibley,  and  it  was  at 
his  urging  that  these  letters  from  Wash- 
ington were  written.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever. Chairman  GuflFy,  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  is  not  the  Quay  sym- 
pathizer that  he  was  alleged  to  be  when 
he  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  anti-Quay 
Republicans  to  nominate  a  Gold  Democrat 
for  Governor  last  fall.  Whether  from  prin- 
ciple or  from  the  clear-sighted  belief  that 
Democratic  aid  for  Senator  Quay  would 
in  every  sense  result  in  his  own  party's 
demoralization.  Chairman  Guify  rejected 
the  counsels  from  Washington,  and  kept 
the  Democratic  legislators  in  line  for  Mr. 
Jenks,  the  Democratic  nominee.  When 
this  crisis  had  been  passed,  the  current 
began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  anti- 
Quay  forces.  The  week  previous  serious 
charges  of  bribery  had  been  brought 
against  the  Quay  managers,  and  .when  the 
time  came  for  action  they  at  first  attempted 
to  prevent  an  investigation,  and  after- 
wards, through  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
appointed  four  partisans  of  Senator  Quay, 
and  only  one  opponent,  on  the  investigat- 
ing committee.  When  the  committee  met, 
its  first  action  was  to  refuse  to  hear  any 
evidence  unless  the  accusers  gave  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  accused.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  plan  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  evidence,  and  the  minority  member, 
representing  the  anti-Quay  majority  in 
the  Legislature,  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  ask  that  body  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  and  secure 
a  thorough  investigation.  When  the  Leg- 
islature met  the  following  day,  the  Quay 
chairman  adjourned  it  as  soon  as  the 
minutes  had  been  read,  and  before  even^ 
the  regular  joint  ballot  could  be  taken. 
He  did  this  under  an  old  rule  providing 
for  adjournment  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Fri- 
days ;  but  this  rule  was  believed  by  the 
anti-Quay  majority  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  later  rule  requiring  a  joint 
ballot  each  day.  A  parliamentary  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  anti-Quay  members 
■  installed  new  officers ;  but,  unfortunately, 
only  101  of  them  were  present,  or  two 
less  than  they  needed  to  make  a  quorum. 
When  another  ballot  was  reached,  three 
of  the  Quay  supporters  went  over  to  the 
opposition. 
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c«i  schur.  The    dinner  tendered  to  Mr. 
Carl  Schurz  m  this  city  last 

week  was,  in  its  personnel  and  in  the  list 
of  subjects  assi^ed   to  the  speakers,  a 

striking  testimonial  to  the  high  character 
of  the  man,  his  intellectual  quality,  and 
the  disinterested  plane  upon  which  he  has 
dealt  with  public  affairs.  Beginning  with 
the  Storm  and  Stress  period  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Schurz's  public  career  was  described 
by  such  chapter-heads  as  "  The  Cham- 
pion of  the  Slave,'*  under  which  Professor 

Sloane  outlined  Mr.  Schurz's  work  in  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  "  The  Soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,"  "The  Statesman  in  Recon- 
struction,^' "  The  United  States  Senator," 
"  The  Member  of  the  Cabinet,"  and  "  The 
Civil  Service  Reformer."  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  every  instance  Mr.  Schurz 's  relation 
to  the  period  described  was  not  that  of  a 
self-seeker,  but  of  a  man  intent,  not  only 
upon  doing  his  work  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  but  on  raising  the  standard  of  work 
in  the  field  in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
Outlook  has  had  occasion  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Schurz  very  sharply  on  more  than  one  pub- 
lic question ;  it  has  never  had  occasion  to 
question  the  disinterestedness  of  his  sup- 
port of  any  cause  which  he  has  espoused. 
Compelled  to  flee  from  his  own  country 
while  a  very  young  man,  his  career  has 
illustrated,  not  only  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  this  country,  but  the  quality 
of  success  which  lies  within  the  grasp  of  a 
man  of  high  ability  and  equally  high  pur- 
pose. Speaking  two  languages,  probably 
with  equal  facility,  possessed  of  the  liter- 
ary gift  to  a  remarkable  degree,  Mr.  Schurz 
has  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  able 
to  state  his  position  from  the  start  in  the 
most  effective  and  influential  way.  He 
has  also  had,  what  is  rare  in  a  man  not 
bom  on  this  continent,  a  genuine  insight 
into  the  American  nature  and  a  compre- 
hension of  the  American  temper.  He  has 
only  once  or  twice  shown  that  kind  of 
detachment  which  so  often  neutralizes  the 
influence  of  a  foreign-bom  man,  no  matter 
how  great  his  ability.  If  political  success 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  kind  of  political 
influence  which  gives  a  nian  command  of 
party  machinery,  Mr.  Schurz  has  not  been 
an  eminently  successful  politician  ;  but  if 
success  means  the  illustration  of  high 
motives  in  a  dozen  different  fields,  the  at- 
tainment of  very  high  positions,  universal 
respect  and  regard,  and  association  with 


all  the  reform  movements  of  his  time,  Mr, 
Schurz  has  been  pre-eminently  successfuL 
His  mistakes  have  been  the  mistakes  of  a 
conscientious  man ;  his  successes  have  been 
the  successes  of  a  man  of  first-class  ability 
and  principle.  Such  men  are  alwa}^  rare 
in  the  public  life  of  ^y  country ;  they 
have  been  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  more  unusual  in  this  country'  than 
they  were  formerly,  or  than  they  are  to  be 
in  the  days  to  come. 


The  Pope'.  nioeM    Except    Gladstone,  this 

generation  has  seen  no 
finer  example   of  an  active  mind  in  old 
age  than  that  presented  by  Leo  XIII. 
His  physical  power  of  resistance  is  evi- 
dently also  remarkable.    On  the  day  be- 
fore his  eighty-ninth  birthday  the  Pope 
submitted  to  a  serious  and  very  painful 
operation  (the  removal  from  his  thigh  of 
a  cyst  as  large  as  an  orange),  stood  the 
shock  and  resulting  weakness  with  perfect 
composure,  and  two  days  later  we  find 
the  cable  reports  declaring  that  his  energy 
Is  unquenchable,  that  he  wants  to  hold 
his  anniversary  ceremonies  as  usual,  and 
that  the  doctors'  chief  fear  as  to  his  re- 
covery is  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
restrain   his   impetuosi^  and   desire    for 
work  1     Leo  XIII.  might  well  exclaim,  as 
he  did  the  day  after  the  operation :  "  Ah, 
what  will  they   say  who    have    already 
counted   me   as  dead  ?"     If,   indeed,  in 
1878  any  of  the  Conclave  voted  for   Leo 
because  they  thought  a  successor  would 
soon  have  to  be  chosen,  they  must  have 
been  caught  in  their  own  net.     It  is  said 
that  28,000  telegrams  of  sympathy    and 
inquiry  were  received  at  the  Vatican  last 
week;  it   is   certain   that  the  venerable 
Pontiff  has  had  the  sincere  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  of  the  world  in  his  cheerful  and 
brave  fight  against  disease  and  old  age,  and 
all  will  join  in  the  expressed  hope  of  the 
Czar  "  that  many  years  of  life  await  the 
Pontiff,  who,  owing  to  his  authority  and 
moral  influence,  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful workers  for  the  triumph  of  the  ideal  of 
peace  for  all  nations."     In  this  country 
the  recent  letter  of  the  Pope  concerning 
"  Americanism,"  on  which  The  Outlook 
commented  last  week,  continues  to  pro- 
voke discussion.     A  valuable  contribution 
by  Victor  Charbonnel  to  the  general  ques- 
tion will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook. 
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Lord  Herscheu  England  loses  by  the  sudden 

death  of  Lord  Herschell  a 
trained  and  faithful  public  servant  of 
a  high  and  rare  type.  He  had  been 
not  only  a  prominent  member  of  both 
branches  of  Parliament  successively,  a 
political  leader,  a  Minister,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
also  an  expert  of  extraordinary  ability  in 
close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  public 
affairs.  It  was  this  last  that  made  Lord 
Herschell  almost  invaluable  and  impos- 
sible to  replace  in  such  a  position  as  that 
he  held  at  the*time  of  his  death — that  of 
President  of  the  Joint'  High  Commission 
on  Anglo-American  claims  and  counter- 
claims. In  another  way,  his  almost 
boundless  capacity  for  absorbing  intricate 
knowledge  and  dealing  with  considera- 
tions of  law  and  evidence  was  being  uti- 
lized for  British  and  American  benefit,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Boundary  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
Lord  Herschell  was  the  son  qf  a  con- 
verted German  Jew,  who  became  a  mis- 
sionary for  one  of  the  Nonconformist 
English  churches.  The  son  had  an  ex- 
cellent English  and  German  education, 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1874  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  from 
Durham,  continuing  to  represent  that 
cathedral  city  until  1886,  when  he  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor  and  was  made  a 
peer.  He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry,  as  Solicitor-General,  in 
1880.  His  entire  career  was  marleed  by 
monumental  labor,  done  with  rapidity  as 
well  as  painstaking  conscientiousness. 
But  his  intellectual  force  was  not  alone 
that  of  devotion  to  work;  it  came  from 
keen  discrimination  and  the  best  judicial 
and  executive  qualities. 


Readers  of  The  Outlook 
"r"*  P^j^**'*"  liave  not   forgotten  the 

patriotic  decision  of 
Baron  Banff y  to  resign  the  position  of 
Premier  of  Hungary  rather  than  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  working  arrangement  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Dual  Empire. 
Against  the  wishes  of  the  King,  Baron 
Banffy  has  given  place  to  M.  Koloman  de 
Szell.  The  new  Premier  is  allied  with 
the  strongest  patriotic  traditions  of  Hun- 
gary. He  was  the  pupil  of  Francis  Dekk, 
he  has  had  thirty  years*  experience  of 


parliamentary  life,  he  was  four  years 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  of  recent  years 
his  greatest  service  has  been  rendered  in 
a  constant  endeavor  to  bring  together  the 
discordant  factions  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament so  as  to  avoid  a  continuous  dead- 
lock. If  the  Opposition  keeps  its  promises, 
the  act  of  union  between  Hungary  and 
Austria,  known  as  the  Ausgkich^  will  now 
be  renewed,  and  the  chaos  of  the  last  few 
months  brought  to  an  end.  When  this  is 
done,  the  Premier  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  so  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Chamber  as  to  render  the  disgraceful 
scenes  of  recent  months  impossible,  and 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  Ministers  to  be 
members  of  financial  corporations.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  do 
more  than  secure  these '  immediate  and 
much-needed  reforms,  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  can  hold  the  discordant 
factions  together  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  is  an  opportunist,  selected  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  forming  what  is  some- 
times called  a  "  stop-gap  "  Ministry  ;  but 
if  he  shall  succeed  in  holding  his  position 
long  enough  to  renew  the  relations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  to  bring  some 
sort  of  order  into  the- Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, he  will  have  rendered  a  very  great 
service  to  his  country  and  to  Europe. 


The  breakdown  of 
PTHamentary^Rcfonn  parhamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Austria 
is  not  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  parliamentary  system  as 
such,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  inability 
of  a  great  many  Austrians  to  live  up  to 
its  privileges  and  duties ;  and  this  view 
of  the  situation  is  giving  an  impetus  to 
parliamentary  reform.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats have  long  been  looking  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  recent  events  are  bringing  many 
of  the  German  Liberals,  who  are  of  a  more 
conservative  temper,  over  'to  their  point 
of  view.  One  of  the  leaders  at  a  recent 
mass-meeting  declared  for  manhood  suf- 
frage and  the  representation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  because,  he  said,  the  broad- 
enmg  of  the  electorate  would  ©arry  dis- 
cussion behind  the  strife  of  nationalities, 
and  would  bring  new  questions  into  poli' 
tics.  Readers  of  The  Outlook  have  not 
forgotten  that  six  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Count  Ti^e  tp  secure  praC' 
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tically  the  same  thing ;  but  his  appeal  for 
extending  the  franchise  was  hardly  pre- 
sented before  it  was  withdrawn  on  account 
of  the  antagonism  of  his  own  colleagues. 
If  Austria  is  to  have  any  other  govern- 
ment than  absolutism,  she  must  put  her 
parliamentary  institutions  into  working 
order ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
doing  this  except  by  so  broadening  the 
field  that  other  and  deeper  questions  shall 
be  brougKt  into  discussion,  and  the  lines 
between  the  races  obliterated. 


Old-Age  Pensions 


In  the  last  issue  of  the 


"  National  Review,"  W. 
Pember  Reeves,  the  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  gives  a  clear  account  of  the 
old-age  pensions  act  recently  adopted  in 
that  colony.  Every  citizen  of  Ne\Y  Zea- 
land, man  or  woman,  who  has  lived  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  colony  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  $90  a  year  after  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  unless  he  or  she  has  an 
independent  income  of  $170  a  year.  For 
those  whose  incomes  exceed  $170  the 
amount  of  the  pension  is  lessened  by  one 
pound  for  each  additional  pound  of  in- 
come, so  that  the  citizen  whose  income  is 
$260  a  year  receives  no  pension  at  all.  In 
case  the  applicants  for  the  pensions  have 
accumulated  property,  they  are  still  en- 
titled to  the  full  allowance  of  $90  a  year 
each,  unless  their  property  exceeds  in 
value  $1,625.  If  it  is  more  than  that  sum, 
the  amount  of  the  pension  decreases  with 
the  increase  of  the  property,  and  disap- 
pears altogether  when  the  property  is  worth 
more  than  $3,000.  The  amount  of  the 
pension,  it  will  be  seen,  is  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  most  necessary  living  expenses. 
Ninety  dollars  a  year — $180  for  man  and 
wife — will,  however,  enable  aged  people 
to  pay  the  house-rent  customary  among 
working-class  families,  or  the  bare  cost  of 
food  and  clothing.  The  bill  is  adopted 
in  such  a  form  as  to  insure  a  three  years* 
trial.  After  three  years  the  continuation, 
modification,  or  repeal  of  the  plan  will  be 
decided  upon  by  a  new  Legislature  elected 
after  the  workings  of  the  system  have 
been  tested.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  opponents  of  the  present 
bill  do  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of 
old-age  pensions,  but  the  substitution  of  a 
new  plan  by  which  the  younger  citizens 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  definite  contri- 


butions to  secure  old-age  pensions,  and  by 
which  those  who  are  thriftless  shall  not 
secure  greater  help  from  the  State  than 
those  who  are  energetic  and  saving.  The 
present  plan,  as  was  urged  in  the  L^sla- 
ture,  has  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  a 
poorhouse  system.  By  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  pensioners  to  plead  poverty,  the 
most  worthy  of  the  working  classes  are 
debarred  from  the  benefits,  while  a  stigma 
is  inflicted  upon  those  who  receive  them. 
To  remove  the  stigma  and  to  remove  the 
discrimination  against  thrift,  it  is  p>ossible 
that  the  pensions  will  one  day  be  the  right 
of  all,  just  as  in  some  quarters  free  schooling 
has  been  made  the  right  of  all,  to  avoid 
the  stigma  which  used  to  attach  to  charity 
pupils,  and  the  injustice  which  used  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  more  independent  poor. 
A  system  of  charity  which  dishonors  the 
recipient  is  as  much  to  be  condemned 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  Christianit>\ 


All  Italy  is  talking  of  a 

VurcL"^:"'  young  Roman    Catholic 

priest,  Don  Lorenzo  Pe- 
rosi,  who  suddenly  has  risen  as  a  new  star 
on  the  musical  horizon.  He  is  still  a  very 
young  man,  not  being  yet  thirt)^  His 
family  were  musical,  all  of  the  members 
being  "  professionals  "  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Lorenzo  was  sent  to  the  Insritute 
of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  and  later  to  the 
Conservatory  in  Milan,  for  his  talent  as 
a  composer  had  shown  itself  very  early. 
However,  his  religious  bent  was  even 
stronger.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  become  a  monk,  and  he  actually 
entered  Monte  Cassino  as  a  Benedictine 
oblate.  The  monks  at  Monte  Cassino, 
however,  were  soon  aware  of  Lorenzo's 
wonderful  musical  ability,  and  insisted,  as 
did  his  father,  that  he  should  complete 
his  education  in  music  He  was  therefore 
put  under  the  fitting  mastership  of  the 
greatest  Roman  Catholic  editor  of  church 
music,  namely,  Haberl,  himself  a  priest, 
and  at  one  time  the  organist  of  one  of  the 
great  Roman  churches.  Probably  no  one 
has  done  more  towards  the  revival  of  Pal- 
estrina's  music  than  has  Franz  Haberl. 
Accordingly  Perosi  went  to  Ratisbon,  where 
Haberl  was  then  teaching ;  and  when  the 
Ratisbon  period  was  ended,  the  young 
composer  returned  to  Italy  and  became 
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director  of  the  music  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Venice,  also  entering  the  priesthood.  In 
Venice  the  great  idea  came  to  him  of  repre- 
senting our  Lord's  life  in  a  series  of  ora- 
torios. This  idea  was  eagerly  acclaimed 
by  an  astute  Church,  which  saw  in  it  an 
opposing  force  to  the  already  vulgarized 
Italian  opera.  Last  year  four  of  Perosi's 
oratorios  were  finished  and  were  per- 
formed. The  first  of  these  was  "  The 
Passion  of  Christ ;"  the  second,  **  The 
Transfiguration  ;"  the  third,  **  The  Raising 
of  Lazarus ;"  and  the  last,  performed  only 
a  few  weeks  since,  "  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ"  The  oratorios  have  been  given 
in  churches  in  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  Italian  cities,  and  have  received  en- 
thusiastic approval  from  all  classes.  In 
one  of  the  Roman  churches  the  audience 
included  no  less  than  fifteen  Cardinals, 
besides  many  other  dignitaries.  Perosi's 
music  is  hardly  sacred  music  in  the  Pales- 
trina  sense.  As  he  says,  "  I  compose 
operatic  music  such  as  a  priest  may  write." 
The  oratorios,  nevertheless,  are  on  the 
ground  plan  of  the  Bach  Passions.  A 
baritone  takes  the  part  of  our  Lord,  and 
a  tenor  that  of  the  narrator.  With  the 
marked  tendency  in  England  and  America 
towards  oratorio  appreciation,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  long  before  some  one  of  Pero- 
si's  works  is  produced  in  London,  Worces- 
ter, or  New  York.  Perosi  is  a  picturesque 
figure  from  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  aim  is  quite  in  line  with  that 
of  the  great  French  artist  Tissot ;  they 
both  endeavor  to  express  the  highest  re- 
ligious devotion,  feeling,  and  aspiration  in 
the  form  of  highest  art. 


The  friends  of  the  Indians 

^Swi^wal***    succeeded  in  securing  the 

following  legislation  as  part 
of  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  just 
ended: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an  investiga- 
tion by  an  Indian  Inspector  and  a  special 
Indian  Agent  of  the  alleged  cutting  of  green 
timber  under  contracts  for  cutting  "  dead  and 
down"  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  and  diminished 
reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
also  whether  the  present  plan  of  estimating 
and  examining  timoer  on  said  lands  and  the 
saJel  thereof  is  the  be»t  that  can  be  devised  for 


protection  of  tlie  interests  of  said  Indians; 
and  also,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  fur- 
ther estimadng,  appraising,  examining,  and 
cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  the  same, 
and  also  suspend  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  said 
reservation. 

Later  there  were  presented  in  each  House 
of  Congress  petitions  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  pra3dng  that 
the  lands  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  be  withheld  from  sale 
until  the  year  1 902.  The  object  of  this 
memorial  was  to  induce  the  United  States 
to  purchase  the  lands  for  a  National  Park, 
the  legislation  providing  for  the  same  to 
be  secured  in  the  meantime.  While  this 
action  was  not  mtended  to  benefit  the 
Indian,  it  will  have  the  effect,  perhaps,  of 
lessening  the  efforts  of  the  legislators  from 
Mihnesota  in  Congress  to  continue  the 
unjust  laws  now  being  carried  out  in  rela- 
tion to  the  estimating  and  sale  of  the  pine 
lands.  The  friends  of  justice  to  the  Indian 
intend  to  present  to  the  next  Congress  a 
bill  changing  the  whole  law,  abolishing 
the  Chippewa  Commission,  and  providing 
a  plan  of  cutting  the  timber  by  the  Indians 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  timber  is  estimated  (only  green 
pine  being  counted — at  least  one-third  is 
dead  or  down  and  goes  in  free  under  the 
estimates),  and  the  land  is  sold  for  what  the 
timber  is  estimated  at ;  so  that  the  land 
goes  free  to  the  purchaser,  since  the  uni- 
versal experience  is  that  when  these  lands 
are  offered  for  sale  they  always  sell  at  the 
appraised  value,  no  more — the  purchasers 
pooling  their  interests  and  not  bidding 
against  each  other.  We  are  told  that  much 
of  this  timber  that  will  be  sold  for  three 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  is  easily  worth 
double  that  price  ;  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  a  tract  was  estimated  at  all  it  was 
worth,  it  would  not  be  sold  at  all,  as  is 
seen  to  have  been  the  case  under  former 
sales.  The  Indians  are  the  only  parties 
whose  interests  should  be  considered,  not 
the  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  or  any  other 
persons  who  may  hope  to  profit  by  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  this  pine  land,  or  who  desire 
to  provide  places  for  henchmen  on  the 
corps  of  estimators.  The  Indians  realize 
that  they  have  been  robbed  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  different  ways 
through  this  timber  manipulation,  yet 
they  are  willing  to  lose  what  is  lost,  but 
ask  that  what  is  left  of  their  pine  lands  be 
saved  for  them. 
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Truth  First 

The  following  correspondence  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

My  Dear  Bishop  Potter: 

As  you  know,  The  Outlook  has  been 
constantly  and  actively  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  saloon  question.  I  wish  very 
much  that  you  would  give  us,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  that  is  convenient  to  you, 
an  article  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  giving  our  readers  your  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  saloon  evil.  I  heart- 
ily sympathize  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
your  position,  that  the  only  practicable 
and  reasonable  way  to  destroy  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  saloon  is  to  provide 
a  better  substitute.  I  am  led  to  make 
this  request  of  you  from  numerous  letters 
which  we  are  getting  from  various*  parts 
of  the  country,  prompted  by  the  news- 
paper discussion  of  your  recent  address. 
1  believe  it  will  be  a  service  not  only  to 
our  readers  but  to  the  community  at  large 
to  have  an  authoritative  statement  from 
you.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Outlook,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  February  2,  18^>. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Abbott : 

Your  letter,  asking  me  for  '*  fifteen  hun- 
dred words  on  the  saloon  evil,"  came  to 
this  address  while  I  was  in  the  West, 
hence  my  delay  in  acknowledging  it. 

I  wish  I  could  comply  with  your  re- 
quest ;  but,  alas  I  fifteen  words,  crowded  as 
I  am,  are  almost  as  impossible  as  fifteen 
hundred.  Nor,  indeed,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, is  there  anything  new  to  say.  It  is 
the  old  situation — as  old  as  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ — with  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sadducees 
on  the  other,  and,  over  against  them,  the 
Truth. 

No  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
first  named  has  appeared  in  our  day  than 
the  Prohibitionist,  ct  id  omne  genus ^  arro- 
gant, denunciatory,  ignorant,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  untruthful ;  holding  one  meager 
fragment  of  the  truth  to  their  eyes,  and 
den^nng  great  and  fundamental  facts  in 
human  nature,  in  their  foolish  and  futile 
endeavor  to  remedy  the  perversion  of 
human  instincts  by  extirpating  them  ;  true 
children  of  the  mediaeval  systems  of  mo- 
nastic asceticism,  which  they  would  fain 
substitute  for  the  freedom  of  a  regenerated 


manhood.  The  grotesque  h3T)ocrisy  of 
the  prohibition  system,  frcm  Maine  to 
Kansas,  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon 
their  theories.  Meantime,  the  endeavors 
of  wiser  men  and  women  to  better  the 
condition — the  homes,  the  domestic  life, 
the  recreations — of  their  less-favored 
brethren  go  untouched  of  these,  fit  suc- 
cessors of  those  to  whom  Jesus  said: 
"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites,  for  ye  bind  heavy  burdens 
upon  men's  shoulders,  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  ye  yourselves  will  not  touch 
them  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  1" 

And  over  against  them,  as  of  old,  are 
the'modern  Sadducees,  critical,  indifferent, 
apathetic.  The  dissensions  of  those  who 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  problems  of  in- 
temperance and  its  cure  are  entertaining 
and  amusing  to  these — and  no  more. 

Yet  let  me  not  do  them  injustice.  What 
I  have  said  has  its  considerable  and 
inspiring  qualifications ;  and  men  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  who  had  originally  dis- 
missed the  "  saloon  "  question,  and  all 
that  it  involves,  as  equally  hopeless  and 
insoluble,  have  in  recent  years,  and  in 
some  conspicuous  instances  which  I  need 
not  recall,  grappled  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  the  housing  and  bettering  of  wage- 
earners  in  all  the  various  aspects  in  which 
those  various  problems  present  themselves ; 
and  have  done  noble  and  generous  things 
along  the  line  of  a  wiser  and  more  broth- 
erly consideration  for  their  fellow-men. 

But  the  whole  movement  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  waits  for  guidance,  enlighten- 
ment, and,  above  all,  co-ordination.  As 
yet  we  have  been  but  fumbling  with  social 
problems,  whether  in  this  country  or  else- 
where, unable  or  unwilling,  apparently,  to 
recognize  that  the  radical  changes  in  our 
industrial  and  social  conditions  which 
have  come  to  pass  during  this  centurj* 
have  brought  with  them  demands  upon 
wealth,  experience,  scientific  S)mapathy, 
and  self-sacrifice  which  the  favored 
classes  are  as  yet  but  slow  to  recognize. 
The  permanence,  however,  of  our  present 
social  structure  will  depend  upon  their 
recognition ;  and  of  the  appreciation  of 
this  fact  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is 
daily  increasing  evidence. 

Of  course,  in  this  larger  aspect  of  a  vast 
question,  the  saloon  is  a  mere  incident. 
Its  causes ;  its  phases ;  its  relation  to  the 
home  life,  as  well  as  the  individual  life. 
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of  communities;  the  evils  that  feed  it; 
the  miseries  that  support  it ;  a  whole  host 
of  questions  such  as  these  wait  for  a  con- 
sideration which  as  yet  they  have  hardly 
had. 

Meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  relieve  the 
minds  of  fanatical  and  hysterical  people 
by  sa3ring  that  there  is  no  one  atrefor  so 
vast  a  mischief  as  t/ie  saloon  stands  for ; 
and,  generally,  that,  in  dealing  with  human- 
ity and  its  perverted  instincts  and  appe- 
tites, the  Divinest  Teacher  that  the  world 
has  had  would  seem  to  have  taught  us  a 
law  of  transformation^  as  that  for  the  re- 
generation, whether  of  society  or  of  the  evil 
instincts  of  individuals — not  extirpation. 

In  this  connection,  I  wonder  if  you  have 
seen  a  remarkable  book,  '*  Civilization  and 
Progress,"  by  John  Beattie  Crozier  ?     It 
is  well  worth  reading  and  pondering. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

H.  C.  Potter. 

Diocesao  House,  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York,  February  II,  1899. 

Bishop  Potter's  letter  is  characteristic- 
ally frank  and  outspoken.  Its  writer  has 
suffered  many  things  in  the  way  of  gross 
and  unnecessary  misinterpretation  and 
misrepresentation,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  speaks,  not  only  with  force,  but 
with  indignation.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
a  great  many  reformers  that,  while  they 
see  certain  effects  with  distinctness,  their 
vision  of  causes  is  limited,  and  their  judg- 
ment of  the  men  who  differ  with  them  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  effecting  reform, 
illiberal  and  unjust  It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  temperance  question  that  it 
has  called  out  in  some  men  and  women, 
who  hate  the  sin  of  intemperance,  a  tem- 
per which  makes  them  blind  to  facts  and 
grossly  unjust  in  their  judgment  of  those 
who  differ  with  them.  The  temperance 
cause  needs  nothing  so  much  as  temper- 
ance of  feeling,  speaking,  and  action  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  reform  the  drinking  habits 
of  men,  and  to  control  the  distribution  of 
liquor,  has  suffered  more  from  lack  of 
knowledge,  of  charity,  and  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  the 
same  end,  but  who  differ  as  to  methods, 
than  from  any  other  single  cause. 

The  Outlook,  like  Bishop  Potter,  be- 
lieves absolutely  in  temperance,  not  in 
reference  to  a  single  habit  or  as  identified 
with  any  kind  of  legislation,  but  as  the 
Christian   law  of  life,  to  be  applied  to 


every  instinct,  taste,  passion,  and  activity. 
The  Outlook  is  in  favor  of  every  just  and 
rational  method  of  controlling  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  liquor ;  but  it  is  also 
in  favor,  at  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  in 
all  things,  of  truth,  reason,  and  charity.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  telling 
the  whole  truth,  without  reference  to  its 
effect  on  any  method  of  reform  which  we 
have  at  heart,  and  securing  the  adoption 
of  that  reform.  The  Outlook  believes  that 
it  is  better  to  stand  by  the  truth.  Let  us 
have  all  the  facts  first — let  us  have  the 
whole  truth,  without  reference  to  its  effect 
on  our  particular  method ;  this  is  funda- 
mental. If  there  must  be  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  virtues,  truth  must  have 
the  first  place,  and  temperance  must  come 
later,  because  nothing  can  be  done  rightly 
without  truth.  When  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough declared  that  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  England  free  and  England  sober, 
he  would  take  England  free  and  under- 
take to  make  her  sober  afterwards,  his 
position  was  perfectly  sound,  although 
bitterly  assailed  and  misrepresented. 

There  are  a  host  of  Prohibitionists  who 
are  not  given  to  suppression  of  facts,  to 
misrepresentation  of  those  who  differ  with 
them,  or  to  offensive  and  intolerable  over- 
sight and  interference  with  the  lives  and 
habits  of  other  people  ;  but  there  are  also 
a  gp-eat  many  Prohibitionists  who  have 
made  a  fetish  of  a  method,  whose  minds 
are  not  open  to  any  candid  examination 
or  any  candid  statement  of  facts,  and  who 
are  willing,  in  what  would  be  considered 
in  others  an  unscrupulous  spirit,  to  over- 
ride personal  liberty.  Men  and  women  of 
this  temper  are  not  real  reformers ;  they 
are  not  even  advocates  of  a  true  temper- 
ance. If  they  could  work  their  will,  they 
would  plant  the  seeds  of  a  reaction  which 
would  leave  the  situation  worse  than  when 
they  took  it  up.  In  order  to  be  effective 
a  reform  must  be  based  on  truth,  must  be 
rational  in  method,  and  must  carry  with 
it  the  judgment,  the  conviction,  and  the 
support  of  the  majority.  The  time  has 
come  when  a  temperance  man  can  refuse 
to  be  a  Prohibitionist  without  having  his 
motives  assailed,  without  being  accused 
of  working  for  the  saloon  and  of  alliance 
with  the  liquor  interests.  If  it  has  not 
come,  the  settlement  of  the  drinking  ques- 
tion must  be  postponed  until  perfect  liberty 
has  been  secured. 
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The  Sunday  Problem 

An  excellent  letter  on  another  page  from 
two  housekeepers,  justly  protesting  against 
social  incursions  upon  home  life  on  Sun- 
day, gives  us  the  occasion  for  a  restate- 
ment of  The  Outlook's  position  with  regard 
to  Sunday  observance. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Sunday  problem 
present  very  serious  difficulties  to  those 
who  are  at  once  conscientious  and  liberal, 
who  wish  to  do  what  is  right  themselves 
and  do  not  wish  to  impose  their  con- 
sciences on  others.  In  this  article  we  do 
not  propose  to  consider  the  philosophical 
questions,  such  as  the  basis  of  the  Sabbath 
obligation,  the  nature  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment and  its  relation  to  modem  civ- 
ilization, and  the  like,  but  merely  to  indi- 
cate three  principles,  the  application  of 
which  may  help  those  who  are  in  perplex- 
ity respecting  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
Sunday  problem. 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  practically  no  peo- 
ple in  our  time. any  longer  believe  in  or 
attempt  to  conform  to  the  Puritan  concep- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  as  it  is  embodied  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith : 
this  "  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  unto  the 
Lord  when  men  .  .  .  are  taken  up  the 
whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  ex- 
ercises of  His  [God's]  worship,  and  in  the 
duties  of  necessity  and  mercy."  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  mind  to  be  taken  up  the 
whole  time  in  one  particular  line  of  thought 
or  one  particular  exercise  of  faculty,  with- 
out detriment  rather  than  advantage  to 
growth.  This  conception  of  the  Sabbath 
is  neither  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  nor  of  psychology.  The 
world  has  laid  it  aside,  and  has  found  as 
yet  none  other  to  take  its  place.  But 
though  it  is  true  that  the  mind  cannot  be 
*'  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public 
and  private  exercises  of  worship,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  Sunday  observance  is 
healthful  and  beneficial  which  ignores  the 
necessity  for  public  and  private  worship 
and  for  definite  spiritual  development. 
Faith,  hoi>e,  love,  will  no  more  grow  with- 
out something  to  minister  to  their  growth 
than  will  the  intellectual  faculties  or  the 
bodily  organs.  It  is  as  idle  to  expect  the 
adequate  development  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  by  mere  chance  and  acci- 
dent as  to  expect  such  development  of  the 
scientific,  the  logical,  or  the  literary  facul 


ties  of  the  mind.  He  who  works  so  hard 
and  so  late  on  Saturday  night  that  be  is 
not  ready  to  get  up  on  Sunday  morning 
until  a  noon  meal,  and  who  takes  for  his 
intellectual  food  the  average  Sunday  news- 
paper, or  who  takes  to  his  bicycle  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  spends  the 
whole  day  on  the  road,  or  who  devotes  the 
forenoon  to  rest  or  that  idleness  which  is 
miscalled  rest,  that  he  may  give  his  after- 
noon to  receptions  and  his  evening  to  a 
dinner-party,  is  certainly  not  doing  any- 
thing to-  develop  the  mors^  and  spiritual 
nature.  His  Sunday  is  merely  ministering 
to  his  animal  life ;  and  the  decadence  of 
the  higher  phases  of  courage  and  hope, 
the  higher  experiences  of  faith  and  love^ 
will  follow  as  certainly  from  such  a  spirit- 
ual famine  as  would  the  emaciation  of  his 
physical  frame  if  he  were  to  go  without 
physical  food.  If  the  Puritans  were  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  whole  time  on 
Sunday  should  be  devoted  to  the  exercises 
of  public  and  private  worship,  their  mis- 
take was  less  disastrous  than  that  of  those 
who  act  as  though  they  believed  that  no  time 
at  all  need  be  devoted  to  spiritual  culture. 
(2)  The  primary  conception  of  Sunday 
is  expressed  in  the  word  employed  to  des- 
ignate it—"  Sabbath  "—that  is,  rest.  It 
is  equally  indicated  by  the  contents  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  which,  indeed, 
says  nothing  whatever  about  worship, 
and  which  only  by  implication  indicates 
that  it  is  to  be  a  sacred  day,  in  the  phrase 
"to  keep  it  holy,"  and  which  puts  its 
emphasis  and  stress  upon  abstinence 
from  labor :  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates."  In  this  respect  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  a  model  which  our  law- 
givers might  well  pattern  after.  The  ob- 
ject of  legislation  should  be  simply  to  pre- 
serve the  workingman's  right  to  his  rest- 
day.  Sunday  should  be  a  legal  holiday, 
as  indeed  it  is.  All  vocations  and  indus- 
tries not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
comfortable  life  should  be  discouraged  by 
society,  and,  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
workingman  from  the  oppressions  of  greed, 
should  be  prohibited  by  law.  For  this 
reason  those  recreations  which  involve 
public  toil  are  disadvantageous  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  involve  no  toil  to 
others  and  are    restful    in    themselves. 
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The  Sunday  excursion,  the  Sunday  the- 
ater, the  Sunday  concert,  the  Sunday  din- 
ner-party, the  Sunday  ball-game,  are  all 
included  in  the  list  of  those  things  which 
those  who  desire  to  preserve  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  should  discourage  rather  than 
encourage.  For  this  reason  walking  is 
better  than  bicycling,  and  perhaps  bicy- 
cling is  better  than  driving,  where  the  lat- 
ter involves  keeping  the  livery-stable  open 
throughout  the  day.  We  take  our  sports 
too  seriously  in  America  even  on  other 
holidays,  and  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  char- 
acter— physical,  mental,  and  moral — so  to 
use  Sunday  in  exhausting  pleasure  that 
one  enters  upon  his  work  on  Monday 
wearied  rather  than  refreshed.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  adepts  in  the  art  of  resting. 
The  nervous  stress  and  strain  of  our  life 
needs  one  day  in  seven  given,  not  to  a 
change  from  one  intense  activity  to  an- 
other, but  given  to  real  restfulness.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  reform  will  ever 
be  adequately  reached  until  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  secure 
a  general  Saturday  half-holiday  through- 
out the  year,  and  so  to  obtain  for  recrea- 
tion and  sport  the  time  which  now  is  too 
often  taken  from  Sunday  for  that  purpose. 
(3)  Simday  should  be  pre-eminently  a 
home  day.  Neither  public  recreations, 
social  festivities,  dining  out,  or  even  relig- 
ious meetings,  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent the  home  gatherings  on  Sunday.  The 
social  fellowship  of  that  day  should  seek 
its  expression  and  its  culture  rather  in  the 
home  than  in  the  public  hall,  the  great 
reception,  the  restaurant,  or  the  hotel. 
This  is  the  day  for  the  children  and  the 
grandchildren  to  meet  under  a  common 
roof,  and  for  those  friends  who  are  as 
members  of  the  family  to  join  in  the  fam- 
ily life  and  be  made  recipients  of  the 
family  love.  Too  many  of  our  households 
are  not  homes  because  the  fathers  are  too 
active  in  business  and  the  mothers  are  too 
busy  either  with  social  obligations  or  with 
philanthropic  and  civic  engagements.  If 
Sunday  is  also  to  summon  the  family  from 
the  home,  whether  to  sacred  concert  or 
church  service,  whether  to  Sunday  excur- 
sions or  Sunday  dinings  out,  the  home  life 
will  receive  another  shock  and  suffer  from 
another  disintegrating  force.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  impossible  for  the  wise  homekeeper  to 
maintain  home  life  and  at  the  same  time 
secure   Sabbath   rest  for    her    servants. 


Many  families  now  do  this  by  making 
their  dinner  a  midday  meal,  by  making 
the  evening  meal  a  simple  one,  and  by 
giving  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  the 
servants  for  their  own  home-going  and 
friend-seeking.  A  little  self-control,  a  very 
little  self-sacrifice  in  epicurean  enjoyment, 
is  quite  adequate  to  secure  both  restful- 
ness and  the  best,  because  the  simplest, 
form  of  social  enjoyment  around  the  home 
table. 

The  Outlook  receives  frequent  inquiries 
from  readers  asking  specific  questions  re- 
specting Sunday  observance.  We  do  not 
think  these  questions  can  well  be  an- 
swered by  definite  rules.  They  can  be 
answered  only  by  a  grasp  of  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  varying  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  different  communities.  We 
are  far  from  saying  that  these  three  prin- 
ciples exhaust  the  subject,  but  we  are 
sure  that  their  application,  if  honestly 
made,  will  help  to  solve  some  aspects  of 
the  Sunday  problem.  So  order  the  Sun- 
day as  to  secure  some  moral  and  spiritual 
culture,  the  largest  practicable  amount  of 
real  rest,  and  the  safeguarding  and  devel- 
opment of  home  life. 

Concernin'g  Woman's 
Education 

The  friends  of  woman's  education,  as 
well  as  the  special  friends  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, will  rejoice  that  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor 
has  declined  the  flattering  call  to  Brown 
University.  The  presidency  of  either  in- 
stitution might  well  appeal  to  the  nobler 
ambition  of  any  man,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  choice  between  them  has  involved 
no  small  perplexity.  But  it  is  certain  that 
his  last  ten  years  of  service  has  not  only 
restored  Vassar  College  to  its  old  rank 
among  woman's  colleges,  but  has  placed 
its  President  among  the  leaders  in  the 
yet  incompleted  work  of  fashioning  the 
woman's  education  of  the  future. 

It  is  little  over  half  a  century  since  the 
first  claimants  appeared  demanding  for 
women  an  education  as  broad,  and  for 
woman's  schools  and  colleges  an  equipment 
as  generous,  as  were  provided  for  their 
brothers.  The  efforts  of  Miss  Willard  in 
Troy,  Miss  Lyon  at  South  Holyoke,  Jacob 
Abbott  in  Boston,  and  his  brothers  in  New 
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York,  were  greeted,  as  such  work  by  pio- 
neers generally  is  greeted,  with  enthusiasm 
by  a  few,  with  scorn  by  many,  with  indiffer- 
ence by  most  The  foundation  of  Vassar 
was  the  first  liberal  attempt  to  found  a 
college  with  an  equipment  which  imitated 
even  afar  off  that  of  Harvard,  Yale,  or 
Princeton.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was 
first  necessary  for  educational  reformers 
to  demonstrate  their  postulate  that  women 
were  entitled  to  as  good  an  education  as 
men ;  and  the  only  practicable  method  of 
demonstration  was  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment that  they  had  intellectual  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  same  education.  That 
demonstration  has  been  abundantly  af- 
forded. They  have  competed  success- 
fully with  the  supposedly  stronger  sex  in 
competition  for  honors  in  Greek,  Latin, 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and 
philosophy.  They  have  done  as  good 
work  as  men  in  the  physical,  the  chemical, 
and  the  biological  laboratory.  It  is  not 
necessary  any  longer  to  continue  the  dem- 
onstration. 

But  so  long  as  man's  capacity  for  edu- 
cation is  made  the  standard  and  woman's 
education  is  made  to  conform  to  it,  man 
is  recognized  as  inherently  the  superior,  as, 
so  long  as  gold  is  recognized  as  the  stand- 
ard, silver  is  by  that  very  fact  treated  as 
the  inferior  metal.  The  time  has  come 
for  those  who  really  believe  in  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  to  take  the  next  forward  step 
and  insist  that  woman's  curriculum  shall 
not  be  adjusted  to  masculine  standards, 
but  that  she  shall  discover  and  furnish 
her  own  standard.  If  the  result  of  ex- 
perimentation shall  demonstrate  that  there 
is  "  no  sex  in  education,"  very  well ;  but 
this  negative  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted ; 
nor  is  the  opposite  opinion,  "  sex  in  edu- 
cation," to  be  taken  as  relegating  woman 
to  an  inferior  rank.  The  question  has 
been  abstractly  discussed,  but  not  practi- 
cally tested ;  only  a  much  larger  system 
of  optionalism  than  has  as  yet  been  at- 
tempted can  give  to  it  any  conclusive 
answer. 

Without  prejudicing  this  question,  we 
think  the  history  of  education  in  the  past 
warrants  the  belief  that  in  primary  and 
secondary  education  there  is  little  if  any 
room  for  difference  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  two  sexes — an  incidental  argu- 
ment, though  not  conclusive,  in  favor  of 
co-education  in  our  primary  and  secondary 


schools  ;  but  also  that  there  is  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  a  bifur- 
cation should  take  place  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coll^;e  course,  and  that 
thereafter  the  two  streams  of  education 
should  flow  in  somewhat  separate  direc- 
tions. For  there  is  certainly  a  variation 
in  the  social  life  and  work  of  the  sexes  in 
the  healthiest  and  most  normal  life.  The 
man  is  appointed  to  be  the  soldier  and  the 
breadwinner  ;  the  woman  to  be  the  home- 
builder.  The  father  bird  gathers  the  food, 
the  mother  bird  broods  the  young.  If  the 
question  be  asked  why  the  man  should 
not  be  educated  for  the  home  as  much  as 
the  woman,  the  answer  is  that  the  man 
serves  the  home  chiefly  by  providing  it 
with  the  means  of  life,  the  woman  by 
inspiring  it  with  her  own  life.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  exactly  the  same  proc- 
esses will  fit  for  these  two  widely  different 
functions ;  that  the  same  study  of  mathe- 
matics which  will  equip  the  civil  engineer 
to  wrest  subsistence  out  of  the  earth  will 
equip  his  wife  or  his  sister  to  invest  that 
subsistence  with  the  spiritual  qualities 
without  which  no  amount  of  shelter  and 
clothing  and  food  constitute  a  home.  But 
this  proposition  is  not  to  be  assumed  as 
axiomatic ;  the  presumption,  indeed,  would 
rather  lead  us  to  look  for  a  different  con- 
clusion. If  formerly  educational  systems 
dishonored  woman  by  assuming  that  the 
object  should  be  to  make  her  a  more  in- 
telligent servant  in  the  kitchen  or  a  more 
charming  ornament  in  the  parlor,  and  if 
the  mothers  whom  Jane  Austen  describes 
were  too  eager  to  marry  off  their  daughters 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  marriageable 
age,  society  has  now  oscillated  too  far  in 
the  other  direction,  in  assuming  in  the 
schocl-room  tliat  woman  is  to  be  prepared 
to  serve  the  world  in  competition  with 
men  in  breadwinning  employments  out- 
side the  home,  and  in  assuming  in  society 
that  marriage  is  not  to  be  foreseen  and  pre- 
pared for,  but  to  be  fallen  into  by  a  chance 
that  may  be  happy  or  otherwise  as  an 
inscrutable  fate  may  direct. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  very  glad 
that  Dr.  Taylor  has  decided  to  remain 
th6  President  of  Vassar  College.  No  one 
will  attribute  to  him  that  miscalled  con- 
servatism which  would  relegate  woman  to 
a  subordinate  place,  and  prepare  her  for 
it  by  an  inferior  education.  No  one  will 
tribute  to  him  that  pseudo-progressive 
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ness  which,  under  guise  of  developing  a 
'*  new  woman,"  would  make  an  effeminate 
man.  His  courage,  his  wise  progressive- 
ness,  his  tact»  his  broad  sympathies^  his 
open-mindedness  no  less  than  his  past 
experience,  combine  to  fit  him  to  take  a 
valuable  part  in  that  work  which  the  edu^ 
cational  pioneers  of  the  future  have  yet 
to  accomplish,  in  providing  an  education 
for  woman  which  shall  not  be  a  mere  blind 
imitation  of  that  education  which  previous 
pioneers  have  provided  for  man,  but  shall 
be  as  noble  in  its  aims  and  as  generous 
in  its  equipment. 


A  Lenten  Thought 

"  Almighty  God,  who  seest  that  we  have 
no  power  of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves, 
keep  us  both  outwardly  in  our  bodies, 
and  inwardly  in  our  souls ;  that  we  may 
be  defended  from  all  adversities  which 
may  hapf^n  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil 
thoughts  which  may  assault  and  hurt  the 
soul ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

This  prayer,  appointed  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent, 
brings  into  clear  view  the  double  depend- 
ence of  man  upon  God — the  dependence 
of  the  body  upon  its  Creator,  and  of  the 
soul  upon  its  Father.  It  brings  into  view 
also  the  two  kinds  of  perils  to  which  men 
are  exposed — ^perils  which  assail  the  body 
and  perils  which  assail  the  soul.  These 
two  perils  cannot  always  be  separated ; 
for  it  is  through  the  body  that  some  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  to  the  soul  arise ; 
and  the  perils  of  the  soul,  in  the  last 
analysis,  are  the  perils  of  the  body  also. 
The  great  and  significant  fact  in  human 
experience  which  lies  behind  both  kinds 
of  peril  is  the  absolute  dependence  of 
man  upon  God  for  every  kind  of  help, 
power,  and  freedom.  No  man  uses  an 
ounce  of  power  of  any  kind  which  he 
does  not  borrow  from  God.  Every  sort  of 
power,  under  all  the  different  names  which 
power  bears  to-day,  is  developed  in  some 
form  out  of  nature.  We  create  nothing 
in  the  way  of  force;  we  simply  discover 
wa^s  in  which  we  can  use  and  direct 
forces  already  existent.  It  is  by  making  a 
partnership  with  nature  that  men  are  able 
to  annihilate  time  and  space,  speak  to 
each  other  across  the  globe,  and  to  secure 


that  intimacy  of  relation  which  comes 
from  what  would  have  been  to  our  ances- 
tors incredible  rapidity  of  travel.  These 
great  achievements  we  ate  constantly 
representing  to  ourselves  as  creations  of 
our  own  genius  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  discoveries  and  applications  of  forces 
already  existing.  The  man  who  makes 
the  greatest  achievement  in  dealing  with 
materials  is  not  a  creator,  but  a  discoverer 
of  the  secrets  of  power  and  mechanical 
structure  ;  he  is  only  on  a  greater  scale  a 
borrower  from  God.  Without  the  aid  of 
these  natural  forces  civilized  man  would 
be  as  weak  as  savage  man  ;  with  their  aid 
he  is,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned, 
master  of  the  universe,  and  is  able  to  use 
his  own  world  as  if  he  had  fashioned  it. 

In  like  manner,  men  depend  for  spirit- 
ual power  and  growth  upon  God.  It  is 
absolutely  true  that  we'  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves.  God  does  not  force  us  to  do 
things ;  he  can  do  nothing  with  us  with- 
out our  consent ;  so  that  every  spiritual 
achievement  represents  the  acceptance  by 
man  of  God*s  love  and  providence.  Be^ 
tween  moral  attainment  and  the  discern- 
ment of  this  great  fact  of  the  necessity  of 
unity  between  man  and  God  there  is  the 
most  intimate  relation.  The  moral  heroes 
of  the  world  have  not  always  seen  from 
hour  to  hour  whither  they  were  going,  nor 
have  they  felt  from  hour  to  hour  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  Infinite  Power  working 
with  them  ;  but  it  remains  true,  in  the 
total  experience  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  stood  solitary  for  some  great 
principle,  or  has  walked  the  lonely  life  of 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  that  there  have 
been  frequent  and  increasing  perceptions 
of  the  presence  of  God  as  an  active  helper 
and  guide.  A  man  may  stand  alone  in 
indestructible  integrity  without  this  con- 
sciousness, with  a  kind  of  heroic  and  stoic 
fortitude ;  but  no  man  can  grow  continu- 
ally in  moral  power  and  achieve  great 
moral  results  without  the  consciousness 
of  a  power,  behind  and  above  him,  which 
makes  for  righteousness,  co-operating  with 
him.  It  is  never  a  question  how  much 
we  can  do  with  our  own  hands,  or  our 
own  minds,  or  our  own  lives ;  it  is  always 
a  question  how  much  we  are  willing  to 
let  God  do  with  them.  And  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  wishes  to  grow  is  the  consciousness 
of  dependence. 
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A   Review  of  the   Hecker  Controversy 

By  Victor  Charbonnel 

[The  following  article  throws  a  white  light  upon  the  present  controversy  between 
the  progressive  and  reactionary  parties  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
culminated  in  the  recent' letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Upon  that  letter 
we  commented  editorially  in  The  Outlook  of  March  4.  The  Abb^  Charbonnel's  article, 
it  appears  to  us,  confirms  the  position  which  we  took  in  that  editorial :  namely,  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  and  deep-seated  antagonism  between  infallible  authority 
and  the  free  exercise  of  reason  and  conscience.  We  repeat  here  our  opinion,  fre- 
quently expressed  before,  that  a  Christian  may  be  a  sincere  and  logical  Catholic  if  he 
determines  to  sacrifice  and  subordinate  his  own  intellectuality  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  greater  intellectual  authority  of  his  Church  and  its  head ;  but  he  cannot  be  a 
consistent  and  logical  Protestant  without  fundamentally  believing  in  the  supreme 
authority  of  his  own  insight  into  the  truth,  when  he  trains,  educates,  and  strengthens 
that  insight  by  association  with  the  best  religious  teachers  of  his  age.  The  Abbe 
Victor  Charbonnel,  whose  departure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  referred  to 
in  The  Outlook  of  January  15,  1898,  gives  his  own  interesting  personal  experience 
in  a  few  words  at  the  beginning  of  his  article. — The  Editors.] 

episcopal  residence,  still  full  of  memories 
of  the  illustrious  Christian  orator.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  the  attention  of  the 
Catholics  of  France  was  directed  towards 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  by  the 
case  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Cardinal 
Gibbons's  discourse  at  Rome  upon  '*  The 
Church  and  Democracy,"  and  the  pres- 
ence and  lectures  of  Monsignor  Ireland 
in  Paris.  The  fearlessness  and  vitality  of 
the  great  American  bishops,  their  truly 
novel  comprehension  of  social  Christianity 
and  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the 
needs  of  society  at  this  date,  filled  us  with 
admiration.  We  translated  Monsignor  Ire- 
land's most  important  speeches.  The 
Abb^  F^lix  Klein  published  them  under 
the  title  of "  The  Church  and  the  Century." 
The  volume  was  enthusiastically  acclaimed 
by  the  press  and  had  an  enormous  success. 
A  young  Catholic  priesthood  b^;an  to 
assert  itself  which  would  soon  have 
strengthened  its  conviction  that  what  the 
Church  needed  was  the  revival  of  its  life 
and  soul,  and  it  would  soon  have  reached 
the  point  of  casting  aside  the  cramping 
servitude  of  antiquated  routine.  No  doubt 
we  ran  the  risk  of  raising  enemies  for  Mon- 
signor Ireland  in  the  motionless  and  inert 
senate  of  our  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
men  incapable  of  anything  beyond  groan- 
ing over  the  "  misfortunes  of  the  times  " 
or  displaying  their  bad  temper  towards 


THE  Church  of  Rome  and  of  all 
Latin  countries  seemed  to  be  at 
peace.  The  monstrous  words  and 
heretical  **  isms  " — Protestantism,  Galli- 
canism,  Lammenaisianism,  liberalism,  nat- 
uralism, and  rationalism,  everything  that 
had  horrified  it,  had  been  vanquished. 
The  Vatican  Council  had  performed  the 
miracle  of  annihilating  all  these  by  its 
proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  Henceforth  infallible  Catholicism, 
in  other  words,  absolute  authority  and 
uncompromising  repression,  could,  at  its 
ease,  crush  the  conscience  and  break 
down  the  social  energy  of  the  Latin  races 
in  Europe  and  South  America.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  let 
the  dead  sleep. 

But  here  comes  Americanism,  The 
Catholics  of  Europe  give  this  generic 
name  to  the  collection  of  new  ideas  that 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  America,  Cardinal 
Gibbons  and  Monsignors  Ireland  and 
Keane,  have  brought  into  Catholicism. 

This  movement  began  five  or  six  years 
ago,  is  growing  more  and  more  important, 
stirring  men's  minds  and  giving  rise  to 
many  quarrels. 

About  the  year  1892  I  was  a  Catholic 
priest  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  free 
college  of  Meaux,  the  cathedral  city  where 
Bossuet  was  bishop  once  upon  a  time.  A 
group  of  friends  frequently  met  in  the  old 
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every  form  of  activity  that  interferes  with 
sleepy  rest  or  the  torpor  of  death.  Bui 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  is  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  bear  the  weight  of  unavoid- 
able hostilities. 

What  joy  it  was  for  us,  towards  the 
close  of  1893,  to  learn  in  what  spirit  of 
generous  tolerance  the  Catholics  of  Amer- 
ica, courageously  directed  in  this  course 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Monsignor 
Ireland,  had  agreed  to  send  delegates  to 
tiie  Parliament  of  Religions  1  The  young 
Church  beyond  the  seas  was  leading  the 
old  European  Church  into  new  paths. 
This  seemed  to  promise  an  evolution  which 
might  become  fundamental.  For  many 
ideas  had  been  expressed  at  Chicago, 
many  tendencies  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
respect  due  to  sincere  consciences,  to  the 
conciliation  and  the  peace  of  souls,  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  common  liberty  for  all 
denominations  and  religious  sects,  and  in 
reference  to  what  might  be  called  the 
social  utilization  of  faiths. 

Firmly  resumed  by  us,  men  of  the  Old 
World,  this  work  of  renovation  would  then 
be  led  to  its  natural  conclusion.  A  uni- 
versal Congress  of  Religions  held  in  some 
European  country,  less  distant  from  Rome 
and  the  Pope,  would  by  its  extension  and 
development  consecrate  all  that  had  been 
done  in  America  at  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions. Hence  the  project  of  such  a  Con- 
gress seemed  to  us  to  be  the  most  solemn 
and  efficacious  means  to  prove  the  evolu- 
tion of  Catholicism  to  the  whole  world. 

But  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  France, 
therein  following  Cardinal  Richard,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  condemned  our  cam- 
paign conducted  by  written  articles  and 
lectures  in  favor  of  the  Congress.  They 
accused  us  of  wanting  to  "  Americanize  " 
the  Church,  and  threatened  to  punish  us, 
as  priests,  by  disciplinary  measures.  As 
for  me,  I  held  out  against  these  threats 
for  two  years,  from  1895  to  1897.  Finally, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lib- 
eral evolution  of  Catholicism  is  an  impos- 
sibility, I  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
sending  the  following  letter,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1897,  to  Cardinal  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  Paris : 

your  Eminence : 

It  was  my  desire,  in  ^ving  my  life  to  the 
Church  in  the  ardent  sincerity  of  youth,  to 
dedicate  my  life  to  God.  Long  and  sad  trials 
have  led  me  to  the  disappointing  conviction 
that  to  serve  the  Church,  or  the  men  among 


us  who  pretend  to  govern  it,  is  not  serving  God. 
I  cannot,  henceforward,  without  experienc- 
ing too  painful  an  inward  reproach,  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  fellowship  with  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization  w^ich  uses  reli^on  for 
skillful  administration,  makes  it  a  dommeering 
power,  a  means  of  social  and  intellectuad  op- 
pression, a  system  of  intolerance,  and  does 
not  make  it  a  prayer,  a  means  of  elevating  the 
soul,  a  search  for  the  diving  ideal,  a  moral 
support,  a  principle  of  love  and  brotherhood ; 
in  short,  uses  it  for  wretched  human  policy, 
and  no  longer  as  a  faith. 

In  the  free  loyalty  of  my  conscience  and 
for  the  peace  of  my  soul,  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  declare  to  your  Eminence  that  I 
no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  clergy,  that  I  no 
longer  belong  to  the  Church. 

Still,  after  my  departure  from  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  "  Americanization,"  or  the 
renovation  of  Catholicism  by  American 
ideas,  was  not  abandoned.  Under  the 
same  patronage  of  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Monsignor  Ireland,  and  Monsignor  Keane, 
my  friends  remaining  in  the  clergy,  and 
particularly  the  Abb^  F^lix  Klein,  took  up 
the  work  and  carried  it  on  with  courage- 
ous skill. 

One  book  greatly  served  the  cause  of 
Americanism  in  France.  It  is  the  narra- 
tive of  the  "  Lifet)f  Father  Hecker,  Found- 
er of  the  Paulist  Order,"  by  Father  Elliott 
Abb^  Klein  published  a  translation  of 
it  under  the  title  of  "  Le  P^re  Hecker, 
Fondateur  des  Paulistes  Am^ricains,  par 
le  Pfere  W.  Elliott,  avec  une  Introduction 
par  Monseigneur  Ireland,  une  Lettre  par 
le  Cardinal  Gibbons,  et  une  Preface  par 
TAbb^  F^lix  Klein."  A  bitter  quarrel 
broke  out  at  once  between  the  clergy  and 
Catholic  society  for  and  against  Hecker's 
American  ideas. 

Father  Hecker,  to  whom  the  first  inspi- 
ration of  Americanism  is  attributed,  was, 
as  is  well  known  in  America,  one  of  those 
strange  and  powerful  natures  produced  by 
the  generous  blood  of  young  races  whose 
strength  overflows  with  more  impetuosity 
than  well-balanced  order. 

Bom  in  New  York  in  1819,  of  German 
and  Protestant  parentage,  he  began  to 
work  in  a  bakery  when  only  ten  years  old. 
He  could  therefore  have  had  little,  if  any, 
schooling.  Still,  he  always  had  a  great 
desire  to  learn,  and  a  doctor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance having  interested  him  in  phi- 
losophy, he  frequently  used  to  fasten  a 
copy  of  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  " 
over  his  kneading-trough  and  r^ad  as  he 
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worked.  For  a  time  Socialism  attracted 
him.  Suddenly  making  up  his  mind,  he 
left  his  brother's  bakery.  **  Visions  "  had 
beckoned  him,  amid,  mental  agitation  and 
periods  of  unconsciousness.  He  wanted 
"  something  more,  something  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find."  He  went  to  Brook 
Farm,  lived  there,  and  met  Curtis,  Emer- 
son, and  Parker.  Withdrawing  from  the 
narrow  Methodist  views  of  his  family  on 
account  of  his  vague  notions  of  Socialism, 
his  new  surroimdings  made  him  grow  en- 
thusiastic for  a  somewhat  evangelical  and 
mystic  humanitarianism.  His  direct  mind, 
however,  was  ill  at  ease  in  undetermined 
aspirations,  and  always  seeking  positive 
and  absolute  formulas,  until  it  finally 
reached  Catholicism. 

Nevertheless,  his  origin  and  early  train- 
ing had  left  their  Protestant  imprint  upon 
him,  and,  above  all,  the  solicitude  not  to 
be  directed  except  by  his  own  conscience. 
His  connection  with  the  mystics  of  Brook 
Farm  also  left  its  mark  upon  his  thoughts 
and  language.  He  wrote,  for  instance  : 
"  We  must  listen  to  the  interior  voices,  and 
let  the  mystic  man  speak  through  us.  The 
mystic  man  is  ever  young,  ever  new.  .  .  . 
I  can  neither  read  nor  study  long  at  a  time. 
The  inward  Being  will  not  allow  me  to  do 
so.  He  turns  me  from  it  unceasingly  to 
make  me  meditate  and  enjoy  his  presence. 
He  says  :  *  I  am  everything ;  question  me, 
and  I  will  teach  you  more  than  has  ever 
been  written,  more  than  you  will  ever 
acquire  by  study.'  .  .  ."  And  many  simi- 
lar pages.  He  was  subject  to  hallucina- 
tions and  visions.  On  the  eve  of  embrac- 
ing Catholicism,  he  held  back  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  decisions  of 
Catholic  authorities  concerning  Spiritual- 
ism. It  was  only  when  he  learned  that 
by  the  dogma  of  the  Communion  of  Saints 
the  Catholic  Church  admits  the  intercourse 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  he 
decided  upon  the  step.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  and  Confession  pleased 
him  above  all  else.  Certain  minds  are 
attracted  by  strange  and  disconcerting 
motives  for  conversion,  it  must  be  said. 

Once  baptized  a  Catholic,  Hecker  heard 
the  calls  of  the  interior  voice  more  and 
more  frequently.  He  became  a  priest  and 
a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Redemp- 
torists;  then,  when  excluded  from  the 
Order,  he  founded  his  fraternity  of  Paul- 


ists.  His  spirit  was  obliged  to  bend  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  submit  to  the 
new  "  imprint."  His  old  friend  Curtis 
met  him  once  more,  and  found  "  that  cler- 
ical figure  very  strange."  However,  he 
never  allowed  the  deep  energy  of  his  in 
dividuality  to  be  either  crushed  or  even 
subdued.  He  remained  a  Protestant  by 
his  homage  to  his  own  conscience,  and  a 
mystic  by  his  faith  in  an  interior  Spirit- 
No  doubt  his  Methodist  descent  and  his 
early  intercourse  with  the  most  mystical 
Methodist  societies  permitted  these  two 
states  of  mind  and  soul  to  seem  quite  nat- 
ural to  him.  The  secret  struggle  between 
the  annihilating  rigor  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem  and  the  vital  force  of  an  American 
temperament  and  individuality  is  what 
makes  the  "  Life  of  Father  Hecker  "  so 
interesting. 

It  is  particularly  curious  to  notice  what 
meaning  those  who  are  called  Americanists 
find  in  this  book,  and  what  advantage  th^^ 
try  to  draw  from  it  The  work  has  little 
historical  or  literary  value.  It  was  scarcely 
noticed  in  America.  For  a  certain  class 
of  persons  in  Europe  it  is  a  real  event 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the 
threefold  interpretation  given  of  it  by 
Monsignor  Ireland's  Introduction,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons's  Letter,  and  the  Abb^  F^ix 
Klein's  Preface  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
success.  Americans  and  "  Americanists," 
after  making  a  selection  and  a  skillful 
attenuation,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
Father  Hecker's  ideas.  Hence  all  the 
hubbub  for  or  against  "  Americanism," 
which  means,  in  a  word :  Less  subjection  to 
external  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, more  internal  force  and  individual 
liberty.  Monsignor  Ireland's  Introduc- 
tion develops,  comments,  and  deduces  all 
the  consequences  of  this  rule,  so  new  in 
Catholicism.  The  mechanism  of  external 
institutions  must  not  be  permitted  to  sub- 
ject the  different  nations  of  the  world,  nor 
successive  generations,  to  one  uniform  and 
depressing  discipline.  On  the  contrary, 
men  capable  of  religious  action  must,  like 
Hecker,  take  into  account  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  each  nation,  each  genera- 
tion. The  conscience  of  races,  individuals, 
the  various  epochs  of  humanity,  and  its  inner 
power,  must  be  respected.  And  may  the 
Church  never  exercise  its  apostolic  func- 
tions without  respecting  that  consdence  1 
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In  his  short  Letter,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
does  not  expose  his  thought  as  fully  as 
Monsignor  Ireland,  Yet,  as  this  letter  was 
written  only  when  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
"  Life  of  Father  Hecker  "  was  published, 
it  implies  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
volume  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished in  preceding  editions,  and,  therefore, 
the  ideas  set  forth  by  Monsignor  Ireland 
in  the  Introduction  as  well.  Besides,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  two  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  are  in  perfect 
harmony  on  the  question  of  "  American- 


ism. 


y> 


Personally,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
make  known  Cardinal  Gibbons's  private 
opinion  as  regards  the  excesses  of  ec- 
clesiastical authoritativeness.  I  had  an 
interview  with  him,  three  years  ago,  when 
he  passed  through  Paris.  The  Congress 
of  Religions  was  then  being  agitated. 
Our  talk  was  very  free  and  candid.  He 
told  me  how  difficult  all  initiative  and 
courageous  innovations  became  when  one 
needed  constant  assurances  from  Rome, 
and  had  to  seek  supporters  amid  the  most 
complex  and  inert  administration  of  affairs 
that  one  can  possibly  find  anywhere,  and 
to  move  forward  only  by  intrigue  alone. 
Then,  as  if  summing  it  all  up,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed :  "  The  Church  is  a  bureau  of 
administrators,  and  it  ought  to  become  a 
group  of  apostle^  again  1" 

As  we  were  speaking  of  Catholic  action 
in  France,  the  gentle  and  paternal-looking 
g^eat  American  could  not  prevent  a  dis- 
dainful curve  from  playing  about  his  lips. 
Tr5ring  to  smile,  he  simply  murmured : 
**  Yes,  the  French  priests  are  saints,  but 
Middle- Age  saints;  .  .  .  praying  saints,  not 
men  of  action ;  .  .  .  kneeling  saints,  .  .  . 
Cardinal  Richard,  in  a  word.  And  mean- 
while the  modern  world  is  working  in 
(>olitics,  sociology,  and  science.  The 
priests,  in  order  to  be  dispensed  from  act- 
ing, lay  all  that  is  to  be  done  upon  the 
Lord,  by  dint  of  prayers." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  still  heard  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons's  words  as  I  read  Monsignor 
Ireland's  valiant  pages.  They  both  have 
the  same  American  conception  of  what  the 
action  of  the  Church  should  be. 

The  Abb^  Klein  recites  the  American 
lesson  with  all  the  poetic  enthusiasm  of 
youth  in  his  Preface.  Father  Hecker,  in 
his  opinion,  is  an  admirable  kind  of  a 
Yankee,  whose  ideas,  even   if  they  are 


fundamentally  American,  are  not  exclu- 
sively so,  and  who,  even  among  us,  must 
become  the  model  of  what  a  priest  and  a 
man  of  action  should  be.  And  hereupon 
the  Abh6  Klein  "  Americanizes  "  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  The  sense  of  liberty  and 
personal  independence,  he  says,  is  to  be 
the  starting-point  henceforward.  Catholi- 
cism is  not  to  compress  and  deform  the 
tastes,  inclinations,  and  peculiarities  of 
human  nature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  favor  its  free  development.  There 
is  one  passage  in  this  Preface  that  de- 
serves quoting,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  forcible  meaning,  but  also  for  the  dis- 
cussions it  raised  among  Catholics.  The 
Ahh6  Klein  says  :  "  The  passive  virtues 
cultivated  under  the  action  of  Providence 
for  the  defense  of  the  external  authority  of 
the  Church,  which  was  at  that  time  threat- 
ened, have  had  admirable  results,  such  as 
uniformity,  discipline,  and  obedience. 
They  had  their  raison  d'etre.  But  the 
new  order  of  things  needs  initiative  and 
personal  effort  above  all  else.  That  is 
why,  without  destroying  the  others,  the 
active  virtues  should  be  cultivated  in  pref- 
erence, as  well  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
supernatural  order.  In  the  former,  all 
that  can  strengthen  a  legitimate  confidence 
in  one's  self  should  be  developed ;  in  the 
latter  much  margin  should  be  granted 
for  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  individual  soul." 

Thus  everything  in  Father  Hecker's 
thought,  as  has  been  shown  in  its  collation 
by  his  historian,  by  Monsignor  Ireland's 
very  eloquent  Introduction,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons's  Letter,  and  finally  by  Abb^  Klein's 
beautiful  Preface,  tends  to  the  same  end : 
namely,  to  protest  and  react  against  the 
excess  of  power,  direction,  administration, 
in  a  word  of  the  authoritative  action,  of  a 
Church  which  is  only  an  exterior  institu- 
tion, and  to  liberate  nature,  individuality, 
conscience,  the  natural  virtues  and  the 
active  virtues,  the  interior  force  of  the 
human  soul,  which  even  thereby  would 
become  more  religious.  And  this  will  be 
accomplished  by  American  influence.  For 
"Americanism  "  will  be  imported  into  the 
old  world  of  the  Latin  Church.  Abbd 
Klein  announced  it  with  prophetic  faith. 
"Just  here"  (between  the  outer  institu- 
tions and  the  inner  forces),  he  exclaims, 
"  is  the  dividing  line  that  social  science 
draws  between  die  formation  of  communl* 
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ties  tending  towards  outer  institutions,  of 
which  the  Latin  peoples  have  been  the  most 
powerful  production,  and  the  individual- 
istic formation,  tending  to  inner  or  personal 
forces,  represented  best  by  Saxon  races. 
And  that  the  latter  are  succeeding,  all 
over  the  world,  to  that  Roman  hegemony, 
perpetuated  as  it  was  by  the  neo-Latin 
races,  one  dare  hardly  contest."  He  con- 
cludes thus  :  **  In  Father  Hecker  we  have 
not  only  a  man  of  our  times,  but  of  the 
future  as  well." 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  Americans 
to  imagine  the  emotions  that  such  declara- 
tions, formulated  in  such  terms,  produce 
in  the  European  Catholic  world.  Its 
priesthood,  particularly  in  France,  has 
great  moral  worth.  It  has  the  virtues  of 
faith  and  piety.  It  is  perfectly  disciplined, 
accustomed  to  perfect  obedience,  and 
most  respectful  of  its  hierarchy.  But  it 
scarcely  has  the  sense  of  its  personal 
initiative,  its  individual  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. It  lives  much  in  churches, 
retired  and  shut  out  from  the  world.  It 
takes  no  part  in  social  action  ;  or,  if  it 
does,  it  is  by  means  of  obscure  intrigues, 
and  not  openly,  in  a  frank  attitude. 

Hence  many  worthy  priests  have  con- 
ceived an  unreasoning  prejudice  against 
the  American  spirit.  What  seems  bad  to 
them  in  this  spirit,  in  their  opinion,  is  the 
trust  in  the  force  of  human  nature  left  to 
itself,  and  the  antipathy  shown  for  all  the 
constraints  of  authority;  and  what  they 
cannot  admit  is  that  the  American  ideal 
consists  in  developing  natural  energies 
unceasingly.  They  require  more  faith  in 
supernatural  pirwers.  Preaching  in  Lon- 
don, an  American  Catholic  bishop  said 
that  **  if  the  Virgin  'does  not  appear  mi- 
raculously in  the  United  States,  as  at 
Lourdes,  it  is  because  the  Americans  do 
not  need  it  for  leading  good  lives,  and 
that  conscience  is  enough  for  them." 
These  words  scandalized  the  French 
bishops  extraordinarily. 

It  will,  therefore,  need  some  effort  fully 
to  understand  the  effect  that  the  daring 
novelties  of  *'  Americanism "  must  pro- 
duce upon  French  Catholics. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  "  Americanism  " 
is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  priests  of 
France.  The  partisans  of  Latin  discipline 
can  no  longer  refuse  to  acknowledge  this. 
Hence  they  are  already  waging  a  furious 


war  against  "  Americanism."  The  strug- 
gle between  the  "  Americanists "  and 
their  adversaries,  who  may  be  termed 
"  Romanists,"  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  ranks  of  Americanism  are  the 
imposing  figures  of  men  of  action,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  authority,  vigor,  enthu- 
siasm, and  youth. 

On  the  side  of  the  adversaries  of 
"  Americanism  "  are  to  be  found  the  Jes- 
uits of  every  Order  and  every  sort ;  the 
domineering,  the  uncompromising,  the  con- 
servatives o§  tradition,  routine,  and  old 
lumber ;  but,  above  all,  a  certain  Charles 
Maignen,  a  priest  of  the  Congregation  or 
Order  of  the  Brothers  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  has  b^un  open  war  by  a 
recent  book,  "  Studies  on  Americanism : 
Is  Father  Hecker  a  Saint  ?" 

The  Abbd  Charles  Maignen's  book  is  a 
vulgar  pamphlet,  without  either  brilliancy 
or  sincere  anger.  It  is  a  jumble  of  quota- 
tions, a  tiresome  repetition  of  commenta- 
ries, an  overflow  of  bitterness  mixed  with 
Jesuitical  hypocrisies.  Its  several  chap- 
ters originally  appeared  in  "  La  Vdritd  " 
as  essays.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  But  all  this  stuff  collected  in  a 
volume  at  once  assumed  quite  a  differ- 
ent importance.  And  the  quarrel  about 
"  Americanism  "  became  envenomed  and 
aggravated  by  it 

Why  ?  Simply  because  a  laughable  in- 
cident took  place,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, one  connected  with  administrative 
formalities.  The  Abb^  Charles  Maignen 
had  asked  for  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris*s  imprimatur  for  his  book.  The 
latter  feared  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
and,  however  favorable  his  personal  feeling 
may  have  been,  refused  this  official  mark 
of  approval.  Then  the  Jesuits  intervened 
at  Rome.  By  the  circuitous  means  peculiar 
to  them,  they  obtained  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Vatican  official  who  is  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  press  department,  and 
who  in  such  cases  acts  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope.  Hence  the  triumph  of  the  adver- 
saries of  "  Americanism."  The  imprima- 
tur of  Rome,  if  this  is  correct,  was  granted 
only  after  a  personal  consultation,  by  the 
Pope  and  with  his  assent.  The  journals 
representing  uncompromising  Catholicism 
made  the  most  of  this  wretched  case  of 
"  red  tape  "  with  a  haste  and  fury  amply 
proving  their  disloyalty.    According  to 
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them,  Leo  XIII.  has  condemned  Father 
Hecker  and  all  his  ideas,  the  American 
bishops,  the  Paulist  Order,  the  AbW  F^lix 
Klein,  and  all  the  "Americanists,"  be- 
sides. He  would,  in  short,  like  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  "  Americanism." 

There  would,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  will  of  the  Pope,  if  the  approval  com- 
ing from  Rome  for  the  Abb^  Maignen's 
booklet  had  this  meaning  and  gravity. 
For  these  "  £tudes  sur  TAm^ricanisme  " 
are  nothing  but  an  ^ndless  disparage- 
ment of  the  Church  in  America,  and  an 
outrage  against  those  who  direct  and  in- 
spire it. 

If  the  Pope  had  personally  approved  of 
such  criticisms  and  denunciations, "  Amer- 
icanism "  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  difficult 
position.  As  all  things  are  possible  in 
Rome,  the  American  bishops  and  their 
partisans  in  ^Europe  were  troubled.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  and  Monsignor  Ireland 
addressed  a  complaint  to  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Washington.  Mpnsign'or 
Keane  addressed  Cardinal  RampoUa,  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  to  obtain  expla- 
nations. And  here  is  where  the  comedy 
begins.  Several  French  and  English  pa- 
pers (the  "Catholic  Times,"  among 
others),  which  assert  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely sure  of  their  information  and  defy 
contradiction,  say  that  the  Cardinal's. reply 
was  that  "  neither  the  Pope  nor  he  him- 
self knew  about  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  that  they  very  deeply  re- 
gretted the  granting  of  the  imprimatur." 
The  "  Catholic  Times  "  even  assures  us 
that  the  promise  was  made  "  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  have  justice  done 
to  the  gravely  offended  personalities." 

Thus  the  affair  might  have  turned 
against  the  Jesuits  and  all  the  opponents 
of  "  Americanism."  They  thought  to  re- 
gain their  advantage  by  denouncing  the 
French  edition  of  Father  Elliott's  book  on 
Father  Hecker,  as  "  not  provided  with  the 
canonical  imprimatur,"  and  by  reporting 
it  under  this  accusation  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index.  No  doubt,  if  they 
spoke  according  to  their  true  sentiments, 
the  "  Americanists  "  would  reply  that  the 
Index  is  a  very  ancient  rule,  and  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  modem  liberty.  They 
were  content  to  offer  as  their  excuse  that 
the  English  edition  of  the  denounced 
work  bore  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  and  that  the  French  edition 


was  approved  by  that  same  fact  We 
shall  see  whether  Father  Hecker,  with 
Monsignor  Ireland's  Introduction,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons's  Letter,  and  Abb^  F^lix 
Klein's  Preface,  will  be  put  on  the  Index. 
The  Jesuits  have  sworn  this  vengeance, 
and  the  chicanery  is  going  on. 

The  Jesuits  are  not  without  powerful 
support  Cardinal  Satolli,  the  former 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States, 
who  had  sharp  controversies  with  the 
bishops  there,  has  retained  enough  of  the 
old  feelings  to  write  M.  Charles  Maignen 
a  letter  of  singular  importance.  He  de- 
clares that  he  will  "  pray  God  "  to  "  stop 
that  baneful  plague  [Americanism]  whose 
contagion  is  spreading  over  both  worlds." 
What  will  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Mon- 
signor Ireland  think  of  it  ?  They  are  being 
nicely  treated  by  the  Roman  Cardinal. 

Another  surprise  will  come  to  them  from 
Monsignor  O'Connell.  This  American 
prelate,  who  made  so  favorable  a  report 
concerning  "  Americanism  "  at  Fribourg 
in  1897,  has  since  then  breathed  the  air 
of  Rome.  On  the  11th  of  July  last  he 
wrote  to  Father  Lepidi,  the  chief  official 
of  the  Vatican,  as  follows :  "As  concerns 
what  is  called  Heckerism  or  religious 
Americanism,  I  not  only  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  I  despise  it:'  On  the  14th 
of  July,  1898,  he  wrote  to  the  same  per- 
son :  "  I  come  to  tell  you,  for  my  part,  • 
that  I  not  only  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  of  that  kind  [Americanism],  but 
that  /  consider  it  all  as  stupid  and  con- 
temptible^ and  I  am  convinced  that  all  good 
Catholics  in  America  would  say  the  same 
if  questioned  on  this  subject"  This  can 
be  qualified  only  as  backsliding,  and  rather 
cynical  backsliding  too. 

Of  the  situation  which  I  have  thus  out- 
lined the  Abbd  Klein  recently  said  : 

Does  no  one  see  that  the  clearest  result  of 
all  these  maneuvers  against  "  Am€ricanism  " 
will  be  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  easy  ob- 
jections of  Protestantism  and  stop  the  progress 
<rf  conversion  to  Catholicism  now  going  on  in 
all  the  Saxon  world  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
we  lost  the  East  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
schism  of  Photius,  and  half  the  West  in  the 
sixteenth  through  Protestantism,  and  in  the 
last  two  centuries  the  half  of  what  was  left  us 
among  Latin  nations  through  unbelief  and 
indifference  ?  After  having  tried  in  this  coun- 
try [France]  to  make  people  believe  that  the 
progress  of  science  and  civilization  is  incom- 
patible with  Catholicism,  are  we  going  to 
undertake  the  mad  task  of  making  men  in 
other  countries  believe  that  it  will  never  be 
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able  to  harmonize  with  the  free  genius  of  a 
race  controlling  half  the  globe  ? 

Now,  this  is  just  what  will  happen.  In 
this  way  the  most  redoubtable  future  will 
be  prepared  for  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Abb^  Klein  and  the  defenders  of  "  Amer- 
icanism "  will  intrench  themselves,  advis- 
edly, in  their  promises  of  obedience  and 
fidelity,  and  will  spread  those  active  ideas 
that  will  awaken  personal  independence 
and  the  free  vitality  of  conscience.  So 
much  the  better  1  We  shall  only  have  to 
watch  their  work  accomplish  itself.  Mean- 
while, irrepressible  Jesuitism  will  rise  up 
against  them,  and,  by  its  denunciations, 
inform  the  modern  world  that  the  Church 
intends  to  accept  none  of  these  new  ideas. 


but  instead  to  preserve  all  her  traditions 
of  authority,  oppressive  government,  and 
intolerance,  intact.  This  will  make  men 
with  strong  and  free  consciences  and  an 
inner  life  leave  it.  Let  things  therefore 
take  their  course. 

This  means  separation  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ?  Yes.  The  logic  of 
**  Americanism  "  must  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion. Fot  nothing  is  more  contrar) 
to  Catholic  principles  than  **  American- 
ism." Let  there  be  a  schism  1  If  these 
are  no  longer  the  times  when  schisms 
are  made  by  the  mass  of  a  nation,  then 
individuals  will  be  schismatics  and  break 
with  the  Catholic  Church.    It  is  inevitable. 

Paris,  France. 


The  Samoan  War 

From  a  Samoan  Girl's  Point  of  View 

[We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter  from  the  same 
**  high  chief  "  Samoan  girl  who  wrote  the  letter  printed  in  The  Outlook  of  Januar}-  28 
last.  Like  that  letter,  this  was  written  to  Miss  Ide,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Ide, 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  The  name  Levei-malo  was  that  by  which  Miss 
Ide  was  known  among  the  Samoans.  The  letter  was  written  in  the  native  language, 
and  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Ide. — The  Editors.] 


Apia,  Samoa,  January  21,  1899. 

To  the  High  Chief  Levei-malo : 

Truest  friend  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you 
many  times  for  the  letter  from  you  that 
you  wrote  to  me  the  first  of  December. 
Pagal  I  was  glad  when  I  found  I  was 
not  forgotten  in  your  heart. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  the  war  of 
the  Samoan  people  about  he  choosing  of 
our  King.  The  will  of  Samoa  was  to  make 
Mataafa  the  King.  This  they  could  not 
do,  as  a  small  body  of  insignificant  men 
made  a  hindrance,  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  Mataafa ;  and  from  that  came  the 
war.  All  the  chiefs  and  men  of  Samoa 
are  angry  at  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  with 
the  small  following  of  Tamasese  and 
Tanu.  The  Samoan  Government  at  Muli- 
nuu  all  said  with  a  strong  heart  that  they 
were  agreed  against  Tanu,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  made  King,  and  if  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  white  people  made  Tanu 
King,  then  war  would  come  at  once,  for 
all  Samoa  was  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  a 
boy  whose  tattoo  was  not  yet  healed. 
There  stood  together  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  English  Consul  and  the  American 


Consul  against  Mataafa,  and  the  people 
of  Samoa  spoke  these  words:  That  if 
Mataafa  was  not  chosen  to  be  King,  the 
Samoan  Government  would  join  with  the 
German  Consul  and  President,  whose 
hearts  were  turned  towards  Mataafa.  And 
now  from  these  things  has  grown  the  war. 

Ane  e  1  You  know  the  decision  of  the 
Chief  Justice  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, when  he  spoke  thus :  That  Tanu 
should  be  King,  and  that  such  was  the  law 
and  the  wish  of  the  white  people.     Then 
Tanu  rejoiced  greatly,  and  also  his  fighting 
men,  only  about  seven  hundred  in  ntmi- 
ber — a  very  small  and  insignificant  force. 
Thereupon  the  Samoan  Government  sent 
messengers   to  the   Chief  Justice  to  say 
that   there   must  be  war;  and  then  the 
trouble  began.     Alas  that  day  1  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  when  he  called  Tanu 
King !     On  the  next  day,  the  first  day  of 
January,  the  war  commenced.  Talofa,  poor 
Samoa  1   The  war  gp-ew  and  rebellion  grew. 

As  soon  as  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Justice  were  spoken  on  that  day,  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  all  the  chiefe 
hurried  to  Mulinuu  to  gather  their  war- 
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riors.     There  was  much  excitement,  and 
men  were  running  about  with  guns  and 
axes  and  clubs  and  all  the  things  they 
use  in  war.     Talofa  1     On  that  same  day 
I  went,  together  with  Ali,  into  the  bush 
where  Mataafa's  fighting  men  were  gath- 
ered, and  I  slept  in  the  bush,  I  and  the 
other    Samoan  girls  who  were   to  bring 
water    to  our    chiefs   during    the   fight. 
There  we  waited  for  the  morning  to  come, 
the  first  day  of  January,  when  they  would 
begin   to  fight.     Paga  I  I  was  afraid  on 
that  day  1  And  there  was  very  heavy  rain 
all  day,  so  much  that  the  rivers  rose  even-to 
the  bridges.     The  Mataafa  men  marched 
and  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  the  warriors 
of  Tanu.     All  Mulinuu  went  to  Apia  and 
stayed  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  and  Tanu's 
people  hid  in  the  bush,  some  near  Magi- 
agi   and  some  at  Vaia,  even  to  Taufusi. 
And  there  were  three  hundred  of  them, 
fighting  men  from  Savaii,  who  gave  up 
their   arms   without    fighting   and   went, 
making  ifo\  three  hundred  bowed  down 
to  the  ground,  into  the  Mulivai  inclosure, 
even  to  the  Catholic  cathedral,  and  there 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  Mataafa.    The 
troops  of  Mataafa  were  near  the  Mulivai 
and  the  Catholic  Mission,  while  the  Mali- 
etoa  Tanu  party  stayed  near  the  Tivoli, 
and  some  hid  in  the  sea.     Talofa  I  when 
the  next  day  came,  our  people  surrounded 
and  shut  off  the  Tanu  forces.     The  peo- 
ple of  Safata  were  stationed  at  Luatimu 
(the  Chief  Justice's  house),  and  Ali  and  I 
were  there,  together  with  the  people  of 
our  village.     And  the  warriors  from  the 
district  of  Faleata  were  stationed  in  the 
road  there,  and  those  from  Aaua  waited 
in  the  space  in  frpnt  of  Parker's  house. 
The  Aaua  men  were  in  and  around  the 
house  where  Miri  Geissler  lived,  and  they 
all  stayed  waiting  for  the  morning  of  New 
Year's  Day,  when  they  were  to  prepare  to 
fight.     On  the  next  day  all  was  quiet  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  space  between 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  they  began 
to  fight,  and  they  fought  until  night  fell, 
and  even  when  the  hour  was  midnight 
guns  were  heard,  and  war  drums,  through 
the  heavy  rain,     I   slept  in   a   Samoan 
house  in  Siamau,  and  when  the  warriors 
stopped  fighting  (for  it  was  a  black  night), 
they  slept  in  the  land  belonging  to  the 
white  man  Peter,  and  all  our  people  lay 
down  in    the    rain    and    the    darkness. 
Paga  I  it  was  cold  in  that  night!     And 


while  our  men  were  sleeping,  the  Tanu 
party,  rebels  against  Mataafa,  ran  away 
under  cover  of  night  and  escaped  to  the 
English  man-of-war,  and  they  stayed  there 
under  her  guns.  Many  of  the  wounded 
died  that  night  from  the  cold,  heavy  rain. 
There  were  many  of  our  people  killed 
and  also  of  the  Malietoa  party — the  num- 
ber I  do  not  know,  and  heads  were  taken 
by  both  sides.  Our  party  numbered  about 
five  thousand,  and  the  Malietoa  side  two 
thousand. 

All  the  white  people  were  afraid,  and 
hid  in  cellars  or  ran  to  the  mission  and 
the  man-of-war ;  but  none  of  the  white 
people  were  hurt.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
all  his  family  went  on  board  the  English 
war-ship,  and  many  rushed  to  the  British 
Consulate. 

On  the  next  day,  January  2,  at  the 
first  light  of  dawn,  our  people  rushed  into 
Apia,  and,  as  is  the  Samoan  custom,  they 
burned  the  Samoan  houses — about  two 
hundred — and  carried  away  pigs,  cows, 
horses,  dogs,  mats,  and  all  that  the  people 
of  Tanu  had  left  behind  in  their  flight. 
They  cut  down  trees,  both  bread-fruit  and 
banana,  and  made  rings  around  others 
with  their  head  knives.  Talofa  1  what  a 
shameful  thing  is  war  ! 

After  the  Malietoa  chiefs  hkd  been  one 
whole  day  near  the  man-of-war,  fed  by 
the  sailors  and  some  white  people  from 
the  beach,  the  boats  of  the  war-ship  took 
them  to  Mulinuu,  and  the  Mataafa  party 
took  counsel,  and  sent  away  all  the  High 
Chiefs  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
and  they  sent  all  the  people  of  Apia  and 
Matafele  and  Tanumanous  to  the  islands 
Apolima  and  Manouo.  _  But  Malietoa, 
Tanu,  and  Tamasese,  and  their  talking 
men,  are  still  on  board  the  English  man- 
of-war. 

Ane  e !  Talofa  1  My  heart  weeps  at  the 
trouble  in  Samoa  and  the  wickedness  of 
war.  But  now  my  letter  grows  too  long", 
and  I  will  finish.  May  you  be  blessed, 
and  may  you  live,  may  you  and  all  your 
family  live  and  be  blessed,  through  God 
who  so  loves  us.  May  you  live  and  pros- 
per in  that  love  imtil  the  day  you  return 
to  Samoa.  Whether  it  will  come,  who 
knows  ? 

Levei,  tofa,  good-by  I  Do  not  forget 
your  Samoan  friend,  whose  skin  is  brown, 
but  whose  heart  is  white.  Good-by  to  you. 
I  am,  SiNiUA, 
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Whom  therefore  without  knowing  him,  ye  worship, 
him  declare  I  unto  you.— Acts  xvii.,  21. 

THIS  is  the  Gospel  in  epitome; 
this  the  message  of  the  Christian 
minister ;  to  declare  to  men  who 
do  reverence  God  without  knowing  him, 
the  God  whom  they  reverence. 

Twelve  years  ago  next  month  (I  might 
almost  say  next  week)  the  former  pastor 
of  this  church  died.  In  the  fall  following 
I  came,  first  to  be  preacher  and  then  to  be 
pastor.  For  eleven  and  a  half  years  I 
have  been  your  minister.  To-day  I  am 
your  minister  for  the  last  religious  service ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  take 
this  occasion  to  sum  up  in  a  single 
discourse  the  message  which  I  have 
tried  to  give  to  you,  and  which  1  hope 
to  continue  to  give  as  long  as  I  live. 
For  I  wish  to  turn  your  thoughts  away 
from  me  and  from  yourselves  and  from  the 
occasion  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
and  to  him  who  is  the  center  of  that  mes- 
sage. 

I  have  assumed,  through  these  years, 
that  you  and  I  belong  to  one  family ;  not 
because  we  are  of  one  church,  or  of  one 
creed,  or  of  one  country,  or  even  of  one 
race,  but  because  we  are  of  one  Father. 
I  have  assumed  that  you  and  I  are  chil- 
dren of  God;  not  that  we  can  by  some 
religious  service  become  children  of  God, 
but  that  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  we  are  becoming  children  of  God, 
that  we  are  emerging  from  the  animal  into 
the  divine  and  spiritual  condition,  and  that, 
though  relics  of  the  past  still  cling  about 
us  and  make  us  of  the  earth  earthy,  there 
is  in  every  one  of  us  a  true  kinship  with 
the  ever-living  Father.  Some  of  us  know 
him  and  are  living  at  home  with  him  and 
are  happy  in  our  lives  ;  some  of  us  some- 
times live  at  home  with  him  and  some- 
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times  do  not,  sometimes  are  happy  in  our 
lives  and  sometimes  are  not ;  some  of  us 
are  conscious  that  we  have  strayed  away 
from  him,  but  we  have  turned  our  face 
toward  him  again  and  are  traveling  home- 
ward, doubting  whether   he  will  receive 
us  or  not,  and  harassing  our  hearts  with 
our  doubts  and  questionings;  and  some 
of  us  do  not  know  him  at  all,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  him,  and  act  as  though  we 
were  orphans.     But  whether  we  know  him 
or    not,  whether    we   love   him   or    not, 
whether  we  are  conscious  of  him  or  not, 
we  are  his  children — every  one  of  us  ;  and 
within  every  one  of  us  there  is  some  sort 
of  witness  to  our  kinship  with  him  ;  and  in 
my  speaking  to  you  I  have  appealed  to 
this  witness   within   yourselves  of   your 
kinship  with  God.     Paul  does  indeed  say, 
in    that    passage   which   we    have   read 
this  morning,  that  once  we  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.     But  I  have  not  tried 
to  speak  to  those  who  are  dead,  for  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  a  prophet's  voice  to 
call    dead    men   to   life  again.     I   have 
thought   of  those  of  you   who   least  re- 
sponded to  spiritual  truth,  not  as  dead, 
but  as  asleep,  with  the  divine  life  in  you 
dormant,  and  I  have  tried  to  waken  it. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  I  have  tried  first 
of   all    to  know  myself  the   God  that  I 
wanted   to    make    others  know,  that  he 
might  be  in  me  and  speak  through  me. 

The  whole  world  seems  to  me  to  be 
seeking  after  God,  and  God  seeking  after 
the  whole  world.  God  seeking  after 
men?  Cannot  he  do  everything?  Nol 
A  mother  cannot  reveal  astronomy  to  a 
babe  four  years  old.  God  can  reveal 
himself  to  us  only  so  far  as  there  is  in  us 
capacity  to  receive  the  revelation ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  God  is  trying  all  meth- 
ods, all  plans,  that  he  may  reach  the  hearts 
of  men  and  awaken  them,  and  cause  them 
to  see  that  God  is  in  his  world,  and  that 
God  is  their  friend.  The  question  is 
sometimes  asked,  Are  we  to  say  that  man 
is  seeking  God,  or  God  is  seeking  man  ? 
Will  you  say  that  the  sprouting  seed  \s 
seeking  the  sun,  or  the  sun  is  seeking  the 
seed  ?  They  are  coming  toward  each 
other.    Will  you  say  that  the  child  loves 
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the  mother,  or  the  mother  loves  the  child  ? 
The  love  of  the  mother  has  wrought  love 
in  the  child.  Man  is  seeking  God,  be- 
cause God  is  seeking  man.  All  religion 
seems  to  me  to  be  just  this :  God  seeking 
men,  men  seeking  God;  God  using  the 
means  that  men  understand,  speaking 
their  vernacular,  coming  t6  them  through 
such  avenues  as  they  open  to  him,  ap- 
pealing to  them  through  their  reason, 
their  affections,  their  tastes,  their  sensu- 
ous nature,  in  whatever  way  he  can,  com- 
ing to  them  through  their  priests,  through 
their  prophets,  through  men  like-minded 
with  themselves,  coming  to  them  often 
through  methods  that  seem  to  us  slow 
and  unspiritual  and  inadequate.  All 
religions  are  groping  after  him,  trying 
to  find  him — and  not  all  religions  only, 
but  all  life.  The  young  man  says,  I  will 
make  a  fortune ;  success  is  what  I  will 
pursue.  He  is  pursuing  God  and  does 
not  know  it,  for  he  never  will  find  success 
until  he  finds  it  in  God.  The  merchant 
may  think  that  he  is  in  life  to  accumulate  ; 
he  is  not ;  he  is  here  to  distribute,  and  to 
distribute  in  the  very  process  of  accimiu- 
lation.  The  manufacturer  is  finding  his 
way  to  God ;  for  he  also  is  creating,  and 
by  his  process  of  creating  is  learning 
something  of  the  Creator.  The  artist  is 
searching  for  beauty ;  and  beauty  is  God, 
and  God  is  beauty.  The  philosopher  is 
looking  for  truth,  and  truth  is  God  and 
God  is  truth.  The  youth  says,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, I  have  found  love ;  the  mother 
says.  At  last  I  am  satisfied,  I  have  found 
love.  And  yet  the  wife  and  the  babe  are 
themselves  but  teaching  us  what  is  the 
meaning  of  love ;  and  love  is  God  and 
God  is  love. 

And  so  these  Sunday  mornings  I  have 
talked  to  you,  as  one  brother  talks  to 
other  brethren,  knowing  God  a  little,  and 
believing  that  you  want  to  know  God,  and 
trying  to  tell  you  a  little  about  him,  and 
trying  to  waken  a  little  of  the  experience 
of  God  in  your  own  hearts.  This  is 
always  the  message,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  prophet  And  if  he  comes  to  the 
man  whose  life  is  in  accumulation  or 
in  ambition,  this  is  still  his  message : 
Why  do  you  spend  your  money  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?  Why  do  you  not 
see  that  all  experiences  lead  you  on  and 
up  to  God  ? — that  God  is  Creator,  and 
ipanufacturing  teaqhes  you  of  him ;  that 


God  is  Benefactor,  and  distribution  teaches 
you  of  him ;  that  God  is  Teacher,  and 
philosophy  teaches  you  of  him ;  that  God 
is  Father,  and  the  home  teaches  you  of 
him ;  that  God  is  Lover,  and  love  teaches 
you  of  him ;  that  God  is  the  Comforter, 
and  sorrow  teaches  you  of  him ;  that  God 
is  Redeemer,  and  sin  and  repentance 
teach  you  of  him  ;  that  all  life-experiences 
are  but  ministers  that  lead  you  toward 
him. 

If  this  were  all,  I  might  be  a  minister, 
but  I  should  not  be  a  Christian  minister. 
But  I  believe  that  God  has  found  man, 
and  man  has  found  God,  and  that  in  the 
one  incomparable  historical  revelation 
God  and  man  have  come  together,  and 
God  has  filled  the  one  human  life  full  of 
himself,  and  in  the  Christ  I  see  the  God, 
and  in  the  Christ  I  see  the  man.  I  have 
not  been  able,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  able, 
to  furnish  a  philosophical  definition  of 
Christ.  We  are  living  in  an  analytical 
age,  when  everything  is  put  on  the  dissect- 
ing-table  and  examined*  Even  our  chil- 
dren we  are  making  subjects  of  study, 
using  them  as  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, investigating  the  way  in  which  they 
begin  to  think,  to  live,  to  love.  There 
are  some  experiences  that  seem  to  me  too 
sacred  for  the  laboratory.  I  do  not  wish 
to  analyze  the  love  of  my  mother  or  my 
wife  or  my  child.  I  would  rather  have  it 
than  analyze  it.  And  so  I  leave  to  others 
to  determine  what  is  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  what  he  is 
in  himself,  what  is  the  metaphysical  analy- 
sis of  his  character.  I  do  not  know,  and, 
reverently  I  say  it,  I  do  not  much  care  to 
know.  To  me  Christ  is  less  an  object  of 
knowledge  than  of  simple  reverence  and 
love.  If  I  take  the  words  of  the  old 
creeds  or  the  older  Bible  as  philosophical 
definitions  to  be  scientifically  interpreted, 
some  of  them  I  should  have  to  doubt ;  but 
if  I  take  them  as  the  expressions  of  an 
exuberant,  loyal  love,  I  rejoice  in  them. 
To  me  he  is  Light  of  Light  and  God  of 
God,  very  Light  of  very  Light  and  very 
God  of  very  God  ;  to  me  he  is  the  Won- 
derful, the  Counselor,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  before  him 
I  bow,  crying  out  as  I  look  up  to  his 
thorn-crowned  brow  and  spear-pierced 
side,  My  Lord  and  my  God  I  I  know  no 
reverence  that  goes  beyond  the  reverence 
I    give   to   him  5   no  love  I  ev^r  knew 
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goes  beyond  the  love  I  want  to  offer 
him  ;  there  is  no  loyalty  I  have  toward 
any  being,  seen  or  unseen,  known  or  imag- 
ined, that  transcends  the  loyalty  I  wish 
to  pay  him.  He  is  my  Lord,  he  is  my 
Master.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  understand 
him  better  ;  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  love  him 
more  ;  I  am  sorry  my  capacity  for  rever- 
ence is  so  slight ;  I  am  sorry  I  follow  him 
so  far  off  ;  for  he  is  my  all  and  in  all ;  I 
have  no  thought  of  God  that  runs  beyond 
him  ;  no  reverence  or  affection  that  ever 
transcends  or  can  transcend  what  I  want 
to  lay  at  his  feet. 

And  yet  he  says  to  me,  Follow  me; 
and  his  Apostle  says  to  me.  Be  ye  like  him  ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  follow  him,  and 
I  dare  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  like  him. 
For  I  believe  that  I  am  one  of  God's  chil- 
dren and  you  are  another,  and  he  also  is 
God's  Son,  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren.  This  is  my  starling-point.  If 
I  began  as  the  old  theology  began,  with 
the  total  depravity  of  the  human  race,  1 
should  find  a  g^eat  perplexity  to  know 
how  to  reconcile  my  faith  in  Christ  as 
man  with  my  faith  in  Christ  as  God.  But 
I  start  elsewhere  ;  I  start  with  this  :  that 
the  whole  human  race  are  God's  children, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  typical  Son  of  man 
because  he  is  the  typical  Son  of  God. 
What  is  human  nature  ?  Jesus  Christ  is 
human  nature.  If  I  want  to  know  what 
the  drama  is,  I  will  not  go  to  a  Bowery 
theater ;  I  will  read  Shakespeare  ;  if  I  want 
to  know  what  is  philosophy,  I  will  not 
take  the  latest  creed  of  Christian  Science, 
I  will  read  Plato ;  if  I  want  to  know  what 
humanity  is,  I  will  not  go  to  the  bar-room 
to  find  it,  I  will  go  to  Calvary.  Jesus 
Christ  is  human  nature  as  it  is  to  be,  as 
it  is  in  its  ideal,  in  its  perfection.  And 
when  he  says,  Follow  me,  I  believe  I  can. 
A  father  starts  with  his  children  for  a  climb, 
and  they  stop  to  gather  flowers  by  the 
way,  and  he  goes  on  ;  and  by  and  by  they 
find  themselves  alone  and  look  up ;  and  far 
above  them  on  a  cliff  stands  father,  and 
he  calls  down  to  them.  Boys,  come  on  I 
How  shall  they  come  on  ?  How  shall  they 
climb  that  steep  precipice  ?  They  do  not 
stop  to  ask.  He  is  there  ;  he  says,  Come 
on ;  they  know  they  can  find  a  path,  and 
they  can  come  on.  He  would  not  call 
them  if  they  could  not  come.  And  so, 
when  the  Christ  stands  far,  far  above  me 
in  the  glad  sunlight  and  calls  down  to  me^ 


Follow  me,  I  know  somewhere  there  is  a 
path  up  the  mountain-side  that  will  lead 
me  up,  and  if  I  follow  by  and  by  I  shall 
stand  by  his  side  in  the  same  glad  sun- 
light. I  can,  or  he  would  not  call  me.  So 
I  turn  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
stopped  to  pick  flowers  with  me,  and  say 
to  them.  There  is  our  Elder  Brother.  He 
is  with  Father.  He  calls  us  to  follow 
him.  We  can,  or  he  would  not  call  us. 
He  knows.     Let  us  follow. 

That  has  been  my  message ;  and  yet  not 
all  of  it.  If  I  could  only  think  the  whole 
world  really,  earnestly,  intelligently  wanted 
God  and  sought  him,  what  an  easy  message 
the  Christian  minister's  message  would  be, 
and  what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to 
give  it  I  It  is  delightful  to  give  it  to  those 
who  are  seeking  God,  and  to  such  I  have 
been  giving  it  for  these  eleven  years.  I 
am  sorry  I  am  not  going  to  preach  any 
more  in  Plymouth  Church,  and  yet  I  am 
glad.  I  have  preached  here  in  Plymouth 
Church  to  men  and  women  who  them- 
selves know  what  I  know  about  God, 
who  believe  what  I  believe  about  Christ, 
who  are  familiar  with  my  messagne,  I 
hope  that  the  good  God  who  has  let  me 
give  this  message  here  will  let  me  give  it 
elsewhere,  to  men  and  women  who  do  not 
know  it  as  well  as  you  know  it,  who  have 
not  heard  it  as  often  as  you  have  heard  it, 
and  to  whom  it  will  be  more  news  than 
it  is  to  you.  If  I  could  only  think  that 
all  the  world  were  facing  toward  God  and 
trying  to  climb  toward  him,  how  easy 
would  be  the  message  I  but  they  are  not  I 
see  this  one  supreme  Lord  and  Master, 
with  his  infinite,  unfailing,  patient  love, 
coming  into  the  world,  and  I  look  to  sec 
all  men  run  to  him,  saying,  You  are  the 
one  for  whom  we  have  been  looking.  I 
look  to  see  them  crown  him  with  flowers, 
and  greet  him  with  palm-branches  in  their 
hands,  crying,  Hosanna  to  him  that  com- 
eth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  But,  behold, 
the  crown  on  his  brow  is  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  his  scepter  is  a  spear  thrust 
into  his  side.  Because  they  did  not  under- 
stand him  ?  The  better  they  understood 
him  the  more  they  hated  him.  He  chose 
twelve.  They  did  not  understand  him 
very  well.  The  eleven,  as  they  came  to 
understand  him  better,  loved  him  more ; 
but  Judas  Iscariot,  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand what  Christ  meant,  what  sacrifice, 
what  self-abnegation,  what  surrender  of 
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one's  self  for  the  sake  of  others — Judas 
Iscariot   hated   him.     He   did   not  want 
such  a  Lord  and  Master.    When  Caiaphas 
understood  that  Christ  meant  driving  the 
traders  out  of  the  temple,  abolishing  the 
corrupt  market-place,  interfering  with  what 
he  called  his  vested  rights,  abolishing  the 
corruption  by  which  he  grew  rich,  Caiaphas 
said,  The  better  I  understand  this  man  the 
more  I  hate  him.     Shall  I  lose  my  place, 
my  power,  my  position,  my  salary,  for  him  ? 
Crucify  him  I    When  Pilate  came  to  under- 
stand him,  and  to  see  that  to  stand  by  him 
bravely  hazarded  his  office  and  perhaps 
even  his  life,  he  said,  I  will  have  none  of 
him  ;  let  him  be  crucified.     The  centurion 
did  not  hate  Christ,  but  he  was  appointed 
to  put  Christ  to  death,  and  did  it,  arguing, 
I  am  not  responsible ;  I  only  do  what  I 
am  commanded.     It  was  so  then  ;  it  has 
been  so  ever  since.     For  when  love  and 
justice   and  truth   come  into   the  world, 
hate  and  injustice  and  falsehood  league 
themselves  together  to  do  it  battle.     The 
story  of  that  passion  week  has  been  re- 
peated throughout  the  ages.     Still  Judas 
Iscariot  is  betraying  Christ ;  still  Caiaphas 
is  trying  to  destroy  him  ;  still  cowardly 
Pilate  is  saying,  I  would  like  to  save  him  if 
I  could,  but  I  would  rather  let  him  be  cru- 
cified than  hazard  my  own  fortunes.     Still 
the  centurion  says.  It  is  wrong,  but  it  is 
none  of  my  business.     I  meet  Judas  and 
Caiaphas   and   Pilate  and  the  centurion 
every  day.     One  man  says,  It  is  wrong  to 
bribe  a  legislature  ;  but  if  I  have  either 
to  bribe  a  legislature  or  let  my  corpora- 
tion suffer  for  lack  of  legislative  support, 
I  will  bribe.     This  is  Pilate.     The  eccle- 
siastic says,  I  would  like  to  preach  the 
truth ;  but  if  the  truth  is  going  to  injure 
the  church,  I  dare  not  preach  it.     This  is 
Caiaphas.     The  official  says,  I  do  not  like 
this  business   to  which    I  am  assigned ; 
but  I  am  not  responsible.     This   is  the 
centurion.     They   are   all    here.      Christ 
calls  us  not  only  to  a  pilgrimage,  but  to 
a  battle  for  truth.     We  are  not  merely  a 
band  of  pilgrims,  we  are  an  army,  if  in- 
deed we  understand  the  Christ  who  says. 
Let  him  that  hath  no  sword  sell  his  gar- 
ment and  buy  one. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  with  Browning 
that  evil  is  only  good  in  the  making.  I 
wish  I  could  think  that  all  men  are  as 
good  as  I  wish  all  men  were.  Perhaps  if 
I  did  not  know  myself,  I  might  think  so. 


But  I  see  this  battle  between  goodness 
and  vice,  truth  and  falsehood,  sensuality 
and  purity,  not  only  in  the  world  without, 
but  in  the  world  within.  I  am  the  seventh 
of  Romans,  not  yet  graduated.  All  my 
victories  come  after  a  battle,  all  my  up- 
risings come  out  of  struggle,  and  I  am 
set  against  myself.  Pilate  in  me  some- 
times says.  You  dare  not ;  Caiaphas  in 
me  sometimes  says.  Take  care  of  your 
institution ;  the  centurion  in  me  some- 
times says.  That  is  none  of  your  business. 

So,  seeing  Christ  in  his  world,  that  is, 
God  in  his  world  of  men,  not  only  calling 
them  to  follow  him,  but  also  setting  the 
divine  forces  against  the  forces  of  cor- 
ruption, sensuality,  vice,  pride,  hypocrisy, 
false  pretense,  what  men  call  vested  inter- 
ests, but  I  call  vested  wrongs,  I  wonder 
how  God  will  direct  this  battle,  what 
cohorts  of  heaven  will  he  summon,  what 
strength  will  he  put  forth  to  quell  the 
wrong ;  and,  looking  to  the  life  of  him 
whom  I  believe  to  be  God  manifest  in 
flesh,  I  see  that  he  conquers  wrong  by  not 
resisting  it.  He  rebukes  it ;  but  when  it 
assaults  himself,  he  conquers  wrong  by 
suffering  wrong;  conquers  hate,  not  by 
force,  but  by  love ;  conquers  falsehood, 
not  by  violence,  but  by  truth ;  conquers 
the  malignant  forces  of  men  by  sacrifice 
of  himself. 

I  cannot  believe  that  one  member  of 
the  Godhead  suffered  and  died  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  another  member  of  the  God- 
head, that  men  might  be  forgiven.  I  never 
believed  that.  I  once  did  believe  that 
God's  laws  must  be  enforced  by  penalty, 
and  in  order  that  God  might  remit  the 
penalty  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  suffer  it.  I  used  to  believe  that 
God  was  bound  by  his  own  laws,  and 
Christ  by  his  sacrifice  cut  the  bonds.  I 
believe  that  no  more.  And  I  certainly 
cannot  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
the  earth  and  suffered  and  died  to  pro- 
duce a  moral  impression  on  mankind.  If 
I  thought  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  to 
produce  a  moral  impression  on  me,  it 
would  not  produce  a  moral  impression  on 
me.  The  thought  that  he  was  dying 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  im- 
pression would  destroy  the  impression. 
No ;  Calvary  is  not  a  spectacular  drama 
enacted  before  the  world  to  bring  tears  to 
men's  eyes.  Shall  I  then  eliminate  sacri- 
fice altogether  from  the  New  Testament, 
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or  think  it  can  be  eliminated  from  human 
life  ?  It  runs  throughout  history.  It  be- 
gins with  the  lowest  germ  which  cannot  give 
forth  life  without  dividing  itself,  and 
runs  up  into  motherhood  which  gives  life 
through  pangs  and  travail  pains.  To  dis* 
card  sacrifice  is  to  discard  the  teaching 
not  only  of  the  Bible  but  of  life  itself.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity ;  but  sacrifice  is  not  a 
condition  of  God's  forgiveness,  it  is  the 
method  by  which  he  forgives;  it  is  the 
method  by  which  he  pours  his  life  into 
men,  that  they  may  live.  A  boy  has  been 
wild ;  his  father  has  made  rules,  and  he 
has  broken  over  them ;  his  mother  has 
counseled,  and  he  has  disregarded  the 
counsel.  One  night  he  comes  staggering 
past  his  mother's  door ;  and  as  he  goes,  he 
hears  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  and  stops 
and  listens,  and  hears  the  mother's  prayers 
for  the  boy  she  loves  and  can  do  nothing 
for,  and  he  goes  to  his  room  sobered  by 
his  mother's  sorrow.  But  if  she  had 
watched  for  his  home-coming,  and  timed 
her  tears  to  arrest  his  attention,  they 
would  have  moved  him  only  to  scorn.  I 
imagine  philosophers  gathered  about  her 
to  discuss  the  reason  of  her  grief.  One 
says.  It  is  that  she  may  move  the  heart  of 
the  father,  and  appease  his  wrath,  and  win 
.  for  her  boy  one  more  chance ;  a  second 
says,  It  is  because  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth  he  must  reap,  and  the  boy  has  sown 
bitter  seed  and  she  is  trying  by  her  sorrow 
to  save  him  from  a  bitter  harvest ;  a  third 
says.  She  is  praying  and  weeping  that  she 
may  move  him  to  repentance.  But  she 
looks  up  through  her  tears  with  wonder, 
saying.  If  you  understood  a  mother's  heart 
you  would  know  why  she  weeps  when 
her  boy  goes  staggering  upstairs  from  a 
drunken  debauch.  Through  Christ's  sac- 
rifice I  see  the  heart  of  God  suffering  so 
long  as  there  is  sin  and  suffering  in  the 
world.  I  see  no  theatric  exhibition  ;  no  plan 
of  salvation ;  no  scheme  contrived ;  I  see 
the  heart  of  the  Almighty  eternally  kind. 

Men  talk  of  suffering  love.  There 
is  no  love  that  is  not  suffering  love  so 
long  as  the  loved  one  suffers.  There  is 
no  love  that  is  not  suffering  love  so  long 
as  the  loved  one  sins.  "  He  was  made  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin."  Do  you  not 
know  what  that  means  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  this  country  never  could  have 
been  retrieved  from  slavery  if  there  had 


not  been  men  who  hated  slavery,  men 
who  never  owned  a  slave,  and  yet  who 
felt  slavery  as  their  own  sin  because  it 
was  the  sin  of  their  nation  ?  Have  you 
never  had  a  friend  whose  sin  has  burned 
into  your  heart  as  though  it  were  your 
own  ?  Have  you  never  felt  shame  for 
another  ?  Has  remorse  never  touched  you 
for  a  sin  that  was  not  yours  ?  Some  of 
you  have  said  to  me.  Why  cannot  you 
continue  to  preach  Sunday  mornings,  and 
throw  the  pastoral  burdens  off  ?  Preach, 
but  do  not  take  upon  yourself  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  and  problems  of  individuals. 
Simply  come  Sunday  morning  and  preach 
to  us.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  ?  Could 
I  preach  to  sorrowing  ones  if  I  did  'not 
enter  into  their  sorrows  ?  Could  I  preach 
to  doubting  and  skeptical  ones  if  their 
own  doubts  did  not  reawaken  doubts  in 
me?  Could  I  speak  words  that  would 
help  a  struggling  sinner  if  his  sin  had  not 
come  into  my  own  life,  and  I  did  not  feel 
it  as  though  it  were  my  own  ?  No  pastor 
can  preach  who  does  not  suffer  with  his 
people  and  for  his  people ;  and  through 
my  poor,  feeble  experience  I  see  the  great 
historic  truth  that  God  bears  the  sins  and 
the  sorrows  and  the  burdens  of  his  igno- 
rant and  unworthy  children,  and  helps 
them  by  bearing  their  burdens  for  them. 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  father  hav- 
ing compassion  on  his  son  and  comings 
out  to  meet  him. 

'  The  religion,  then,  that  I  have  tried  to 
preach  to  you  has  been  something  more 
than  theology  or  ritualism  or  ethical  rules 
of  conduct.  Clear  thinking  is  desirable, 
but  thinking  about  religion  is  not  religion. 
Ordered  public  worship  is  desirable,  but 
ordered  public  worship  is  not  religion ; 
it  only  ministers  to  it  Trying  to  do  right- 
eously to  your  neighbor  comes  nearer  to 
being  religion ;  but  it  is  not  very  profound 
religion.  Religion — ^that  is,  the  Christian 
religion — seems  to  me  to  be  this :  Hearing 
this  Christ  call  and  trying  to  follow  him ; 
catching  the  spirit  of  this  Christ  and  try- 
ing to  reproduce  it ;  seeing  that  there  are 
other  people  who  do  not  know  him  as  well 
as  you  know  him  yourself,  and  tr)dng  to 
communicate  him  to  others;  and  doing 
this  by  the  lips,  and  doing  it  by  the  life. 
Religion  is  not  believing  some  statements 
about  God,  it  is  living  the  divine  life  in 
the  world.  Religion,  therefore,  means, 
to  the  manufacturer,  divine  participation 
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in  the  work  of  God's  creation ;  to  the 
merchant,  participation  in  the  divine  work 
of  distribution  of  comfort  and  well-being ; 
to  the  lawyer,  the  ministry  of  justice, 
which  is  God's  own  attribute ;  to  the  doc- 
tor, healing,  health-giving,  which  Christ 
also  did  on  earth  ;  to  the  teacher,  imveil- 
ing  the  hidden  truth  to  the  eyes  of  men ; 
to  the  mother  and  to  the  father,  translat- 
ing into  terms  that  little  children  can 
imderstand  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  motherhood  of  God.  Religion  is  life, 
and  life  is  love,  and  love  is  God ;  and  the 
Christian  religion  is  God  in  human  life. 

It  is  not  all  individual ;  it  is  also  social. 
Christ  brings  men  and  women  together  in 
one  household  of  faith.  He  does  not  ask 
that  they  think  alike ;  nor  that  they  wor- 
ship alike;  nor  that  they  act  alike;  but 
that  they  l(n)e  alike.  Some  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry  say  that  we  must  be 
grounded  in  our  creeds;  but  when  I  turn 
to  the  New  Testament,  what  I  find  is, 
"rooted  and  grounded  in  love,"  not  in 
creed.  The  bond  that  binds  us  all  to- 
gether and  makes  us  one  great  brother- 
hood is  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness. 

If  there  is  any  one  topic  on  which  I 
have  spoken  in  this  church,  on  which 
more  of  the  members  of  this  church 
have  dissented  from  my  views  than  on 
any  other,  it  is  the  social  topic.  I  have 
no  overweening  confidence  in  any  methods 
of  social  reform  which  I  have  advocated 
in  the  past  or  hold  to  in  the  present ;  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  sure — that  we 
are  coming  into  the  age  in  which,  more 
and  more,  Christianity  means  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  means  Christian  unity 
in  the  Church ;  it  means  Christian  democ- 
racy in  the  Nation ;  it  means  an  inter- 
national brotherhood,  in  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  a  part ;  it 
means  fellowship,  communion,  a  common 
life.  The  world  will  not  be  redeemed  by 
a  tariff  nor  by  the  abolition  of  tariffs,  by 
a  personal  tax  nor  by  the  abolition  of 
personal  taxes,  by  levying  ever5rthing  on 
the  land  nor  by  levying  nothing  on  the 
land  ;  it  will  not  be  redeemed  by  socialism 
nor  by  individualism;  it  will  not  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Republican  party  nor 
by  the  Democratic  party,  nor  by  the 
Prohibition  party.  It  will  be  redeemed 
only  when  we-  come  to  understand 
that  because  we   have   one   Father    in 


heaven  we  are  all  brethren ;  and  the  rich 
brother  will  see  in  the  poor  a  brother, 
and  the  strong  will  see  in  the  weak  a 
brother^  and  the  competent  will  see  in 
the  incompetent  a  brother,  and  the  pure- 
minded  and  the  developed  will  see  in  the 
impure  and  undeveloped  a  brother ;  and 
the  Christian  church  will  do  what  Christ 
did — not  say,  I  will  care  for  the  worthy 
poor,  but  also,  Give  me  the  unworthy 
poor,  what  can  I  do  for  them?  For  to 
be  a  Christian  is  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 
Religion  is  not  a  narrow  gate  through 
which  a  single  individual  can  slip  into  a 
state  of  bliss  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside.  If  it  were,  I  would  not 
want  it  I  would  rather  stay  where  men 
are  in  sorrow  and  in  struggle,  in  poverty 
and  in  need,  and  share  their  sorrow  and 
their  suffering  with  them,  than  escape 
alone  on  a  life-line  and  leave  the  rest  to 
perish. 

Something  like  this  has  been  my  mes- 
sage. I  have  preached  many  sermons, 
but  I  think  they  have  all  been  included 
in  this :  That  we  are  the  sons  of  God ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  in  the  flesh, 
come  to  tell  us  who  God  is,  and  what  we 
are  to  be;  that  to  bring  the  world  to 
know  God  we  are  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  him,  and  live  and  love  and 
serve  and  suffer  as  he  did ;  and  through 
that  ministry  of  love  and  service  and 
sacrifice  the  world  will  at  last  be  made 
one  great  brotherhood,  looking  up  to  one 
Father  and  one  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ 

I  am  sorry  to  leave  Brooklyn,  which  has 
been  my  home  for  these  last  eleven  years 
and  more ;  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  leave 
Plymouth  Church  pulpit  and  Plymouth 
Church,  which  has  filled  me  with  its  love, 
inspired  me  with  its  hope,  and  helped  to 
clarify  my  vision  with  its  faith;  I  am 
most  of  all  sorry  to  leave  the  pastorate,  to 
which  I  never  expect  to  return.  But  I 
hope,  as  long  as  God  gives  me  breath  to 
speak  and  heart  to  feel,  to  tell  my  fellow- 
men,  by  pen  and  voice,  what  I  have  tried 
to  tell  you  this  morning — that  God  is  love 
and  life  is  love,  and  Christ  is  the  revela- 
tion of  both ;  and  when  the  eyes  grow  dim 
and  are  closed,  and  the  lips  stammer  and 
cease  to  speak,  and  the  pulses  stop  their 
beating,  still  I  hope,  from  some  other 
sphere,  unhampered  by  sm,  unhindered 
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by  the  body,  to  go  on,  In  some  other  way, 
as  God  shall  give  me  grace,  to  repeat  that 
message,  which  then  I  shall  understand 


better  than  I  do  now — that  God  is  love, 
and  life  is  love,  and  Christ  is  the  revela- 
tion of  love  and  life  and  God. 


The   Charity  Visitor's   Perplexities 

[Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  is  the  clearest  voice  the  poor  of  our 
great  cities  have  found.  Two  years  ago,  it  will  be  recalled,  we  republished  a  portion 
of  her  brilliant  article  explaining  why  her  neighbors  preferred  the  personal  sympathy 
of  the  boodle  Alderman  to  the  bloodless  civic  virtues  of  the  reformers  who  occasionally 
visited  them.  In  the  February  issue  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  she  explains  why 
the  same  people  are  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  their  other  friends  from  without — 
the  charity  visitors.  In  each  case,  Miss  Addams  herself  belongs  to  the  class  whose 
want  of  popularity  she  so  clearly  recognizes.  What  she  says  is  as  full  of  originality  as 
long  experience  and  keen  insight  could  possibly  make  it ;  and  we  reprint  a  few  passages 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  a  still  wider  reading  of  her  extremely  readable 
article. — The  Editors.] 


I*  ET  us  take  a  neighborhood  of  poor 
people,  and  test  their  standards  by 
-^  those  of  the  charity  visitor,  who 
comes  with  the  best  desire  in  the  world 
to  help  them  out  of  their  distresses.  A 
striking  incongruity,  at  once  apparent,  is 
the  difference  between  the  emotional  kind- 
ness with  which  relief  is  given  by  one  poor 
neighbor  to  another  poor  neighbor,  and 
the  girded  care  with  which  relief  is  given 
by  a  charity  visitor  to  a  charity  recipient. 
.  .  .  There  is  the  greatest  willingness  to 
lend  or  borrow  anything,  and  each  resi- 
dent of  a  given  tenement-house  knows  the 
most  intimate  family  affairs  of  all  the 
others.  The  fact  that  the  economic  con- 
dition of  all  alike  is  on  a  most  precarious 
level  makes  the  ready  outflow  of  sympathy 
and  material  assistance  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

If  a  poor  woman  knows  that  her  neigh- 
bor next  door  has  no  shoes,  she  is  quite 
willing  to  lend  her  own,  that  her  neighbor 
may  go  decently  to  mass  or  to  work  ;  for 
she  knows  the  smallest  item  about  the 
scanty  wardrobe,  and  cheerfully  helps  out 
When  the  charity  visitor  comes  in,  all  the 
neighbors  are  baffled  as  to  what  her  cir- 
cumstances may  be.  They  know  she 
does  not  need  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and 
rather  suspect  that  she  has  a  dozen  pairs 
at  home;  which,  indeed,  she  sometimes 
has.  They  imagine  untold  stores  which 
they  may  call  upon,  and  her  most  generous 
gift  is  considered  niggardly,  compared 
with  what  she  might  do.  She  ought  to  get 
new  shoes  for  the  family  all  round ;  "  she 
sees  well  enough  that  they  need  them.** 


It  is  no  more  than  the  neighbor  herself 
would  do.  The  charity  visitor  has  broken 
through  the  natural  rule  of  giving,  which, 
in  a  primitive  society,  is  bounded  only  by 
the  need  of  the  recipient  and  the  resources 
of  the  giver;  and  she  gets  herself  into 
untold  trouble  when  she  is  judged  by  the 
ethics  of  that  primitive  society. 

The  neighborhood  understands  the  self- 
ish rich  people  who  stay  in  their  own 
part  of  the  town,  where  all  their  associates 
have  shoes  and  other  things.  Such  peo- 
ple do  not  bother  themselves  about  the 
poor ;  they  are  like  the  rich  landlords  of 
the  neighborhood  experience.  But  this 
lady  visitor,  who  pretends  to  be  good  to 
the  poor,  and  certainly  does  talk  as  though 
she  were  kind-hearted,  what  does  she  come 
for,  if  she  does  not  intend  to  give  them 
things  which  so  plainly  are  needed  ?  The 
visitor  says,  sometimes,  that  in  holding 
her  poor  family  so  hard  to  a  standard  of 
thrift  she  is  really  breaking  down  a  rule 
of  higher  living  which  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  that  saving,  which  seems  quite 
commendable  in  a  comfortable  part  of  the 
town,  appears  almost  criminal  in  a  poorer 
quarter,  where  the  next-door  neighbor 
needs  food,  even  if  the  children  of  the 
family  do  not. 

The  subject  of  clothes  perplexes  the 
visitor  constantly,  and  the  result  of  her 
reflections  may  be  summed  up  something 
in  this  wise :  The  girl  who  has  a  definite 
social  standing,  who  has  been  to  a  fashion- 
able school  or  to  a  college,  whose  family 
live  in  a  house  seen  and  known  by  all  her 
friends  and  associates,  can  afford  to  be 
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very  simple  or  even  shabby  as  to  her 
clothes,  if  she  likes.  But  the  working-girl, 
whose  family  lives  in  a  tenement  or  moves 
from  one  small  apartment  to  another,  who 
has  little  social  standing,  and  has  to  make 
her  own  place,  knows  full  well  how  much 
habit  and  style  of  dress  have  to  do  with 
her  position.  Her  income  goes  into  her 
clothing  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which 
she  spends  upon  other  things.  But  if 
social  advancement  is  her  aim,  it  is  the 
most  sensible  thing  which  she  can  do.  She 
is  judged  largely  by  her  clothes.  Her 
house-furnishing,  with  its  pitiful  little  deco- 
rations, her  scanty  supply  of  books,  are 
never  seen  by  the  people  whose  social 
opinions  she  most  values.  Her  clothes 
are  her  Ijackground,  and  from  them  she  is 
largely  judged.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that 
girls*  clubs  succeed  best  in  the  business 
part  of  a  town,  where  '*  working-girls " 
and  "  young  ladies  "  meet  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  where  the  clothes  superficially 
look  very  much  alike.  Bright  and  ambi- 
tious girls  will  come  to  these  down-town 
clubs  to  eat  lunch  and  rest  at  noon,  to 
study  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  listen  to 
lectures,  when  they  might  hesitate  a  long 
time  about  joining  a  club  identified  with 
their  own  neighborhood,  where  they  would 
be  judged,  not  solely  on  their  personal 
merits  and  the  unconscious  social  standing 
afforded  to  good  clothes,  but  by  other  sur- 
roundings which  are  not  nearly  up  to  these. 
Every  one  who  hks  had  to  do  with  down- 
town girls*  clubs  has  had  the  experience 
of  going  into  the  home  of  some  bright, 
well-dressed  girl,  to  discover  it  uncomfort- 
able and  perhaps  wretched,  and  to  find  the 
girl  afterwards  carefully  avoiding  her, 
although  she  may  not  have  been  at  home 
when  the  call  was  made,  and  the  visitor 
may  have  carried  herself  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  throughout.  In  some  very  suc- 
cessful down-town  clubs  the  home  address 
is  not  given  at  all,  and  only  the  "  business 
address  "  is  required.  Have  we  worked 
out  our  democracy  in  regard  to  clothes 
further  than  in  regard  to  anything  else  ? 
The  charity  visitor  has  been  rightly  brought 
up  to  consider  it  vulgar  to  spend  much 
money  upon  clothes,  to  care  so  much  for 
"  appearances."  She  realizes  dimly  that 
the  care  for  personal  decoration  over  that 
for  one's  home  or  habitat  is  in  some  way 
primitive  and  undeveloped  ;  but  she  is 
silenced  by  its  obvious  need. 


The  charity  visitor  holds  well-grounded 
views  upon  the  imprudence  of  early  mar- 
riages ;  quite  naturally,  because  she  comes 
from  a  family  and  circle  of  professional 
and  business  people.  A  professional  man 
is  scarcely  equipped  and  started  in  his 
profession  before  he  is  thirty ;  a  business 
man,  if  he  is  on  the  road  to  success,  is 
much  nearer  prosperity  at  thirty-five  than 
at  twenty-five ;  and  it  is  therefore  wise  for 
these  men  not  to  marry  in  the  twenties. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  working- 
man.  In  many  trades  he  is  laid  upon  the 
shelf  at  thirty-five,  and  in  nearly  all  trades 
he  receives  the  largest  wages  of  his  life 
between  twenty  and  thirty.  If  the  young 
workingman  has  all  his  wages  too  long  to 
himself,  he  will  probably  establish  habits  of 
personal  comfort  which  he  cannot  keep  up 
when  he  has  to  divide  with  a  family — habits 
which,  perhaps,  he  can  never  overcome. 

The  sense  of  prudence,  the  necessity  for 
saving,  can  never  come  to  a  primitive, 
emotional  man  with  the  force  of  a  convic- 
tion, but  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
his  children  is  a  powerful  incentive.  He 
naturally  regards  his  children  as  his  sav- 
ings-bank; he  expects  them  to  care  for 
him  when  he  gets  old,  and  in  some  trades 
old  age  comes  very  early.  A  Jewish  tailor 
was  quite  lately  sent  to  the  Cook  County 
poorhouse,  paralyzed  beyond  recovery  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five.  Had  his  little  boy 
of  nine  been  a  few  years  older,  the  father 
might  have  been  spared  this  sorrow  of 
public  charity.  He  was,  in  fact,  better 
able  to  support  a  family  when  he  was 
twenty  than  when  he  was  thirty-five,  for 
his  wages  had  steadily  become  less  as  the 
years  went  on.  Another  tailor  whom  I 
know,  a  Socialist,  always  speaks  of  saving 
as  a  bourgeois  virtue,  one  quite  impossible 
to  the  genuine  workingman.  He  supports 
a  family,  consisting  of  himself,  a  wife  and 
three  children,  and  his  parents,  on  eight 
dollars  a  week.  He  insists  that  it  would 
be  criminal  not  to  expend  every  penny  of 
this  amount  upon  food  and  shelter,  and 
he  expects  his  children  later  to  take  care 
of  him. 

There  are  an  impressive  number  of 
children  who  uncomplainingly  hand  over 
their  weekly  wages  to  their  parents,  some- 
times receiving  back  ten  cents  or  a  quarter 
for  spending-money,  but  quite  as  often 
nothing  at  all ;  and  the  writer  knows  one 
daughter  of  twenty-five  who  for  six  years 
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has  received  two  cents  a  week  from  the 
constantly  faUing  wages  which  she  earns 
in  a  large  factory. 

The  Hebrew  prophet  made  three  re- 
•  quirements  from  those  who  would  join 
the  great  forward-moving  procession  led 
by  Jehovah.  "  To  love  mercy,"  and  at 
the  same  time  "  to  do  justly,"  is  the  diflfi- 
cult  task.  To  fulfill  the  first  requirement 
alone  is  to.  fall  into  the  error  of  indis- 
criminate giving,  with  all  its  disastrous 
results;  to  fulfill  the  second  exclusively 
is  to  obtain  the  stem  policy  of  withhold- 
mg,  and  it  results  in  such  a  dreary  lack  of 


sympathy  and  understanding  that  the 
tablishment  of  justice  is  impossible.  It 
may  be  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
can  never  be  obtained  save  as  we  fulfill 
still  the  third  requirement, "  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  God,"  which  may  mean  to  walk 
for  many  dreary  miles  beside  the  lowliest 
of  his  creatures,  not  even  in  peace  of 
mind,  that  the  companionship  of  the  hum- 
ble is  popularjly  supposed  to  give,  but 
rather  with  the  pangs  and  misgivings  to 
which  the  poor  human  understanding  is 
subjected  whenever  it  attempts  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  life.  - 
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Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this*  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  February  24. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

HISTORY   AND   ECONOMICS 

Fields^  Factories,  and  Workshops,  by 
P.  Kropotkin,  though  a  collection  of  mag- 
azine articles,  has  the  unity  of  a  single 
work,  and  is  a  most  important  contribution 
to  current  economic  discussion.  Prince 
Kropotkin,  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  An- 
archist creed,  has  not  been  carried  away  by 
the  exaggerated  statements  of  the  tendency 
toward  centralization  which  both  capital- 
istic and  socialistic  writers  have  been  mak- 
ing in  books  and  magazines  and  news- 
papers for  the  past  generation.  He  sees 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  currents  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  there  are  other 
currents  working  toward  decentralization. 
In  his  opening  chapters  he  points  out  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  civilized  nations, 
and  even  in  half-civilized  nations,  to  build 
up  a  diversity  of  industry,  and,  when  he 
turns  toward  agriculture,  he  not  only  shows 
that  a  tendency  toward  decentralization  is 
strong,  but  even  that  it  is  in  the  ascendant. 
It  is  the  part  of  his  work  devoted  to  agri- 
culture upon  which  the  great  Russian 
geographer  has  done  the  most  first-hand 
investigating,  and  his  observations  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value.  After  read- 
ing more  or  less  imaginative  papers  upon 
the  profitableness  of  bonanza  farms,  where 
great  corporations  employ  in  spring  and 


/  discharge  in  winter  great  bodies  of  home- 
less wage-earners,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
Prince  Kropotkin's  accurate  and  hopeful 
accounts  of  what  is  done  by  independent 
farmers  in  securing  large  crops  from  small 
areas  by  intelligent,  intensive  production. 
No  foreign  traveler,  we  think,  has  investi- 
gated so  carefully  or  so  sympathetically 
the  cause  of  whatever  farming  prosperity 
there  is  in  our  own  Northwestern  States. 
"  American  agriculture,"  he  says  in  his 
summing  up,  "  really  offers  an  imposing 
sight ;  not  by  the  wheat-fields  of  the  far 
West,  which  soon  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  by  the  development  of  ra- 
tional agriculture  and  of  the  forces  which 
promote  it.  Read  the  description  of  an 
agricultural  exhibition  in  some  small  town 
in  Iowa,  with  its  seventy  thousand  farm- 
ers camping  with  their  families  in  tents 
during  the  fair's  week,  studying,  learning, 
buying  and  selling,  and  enjo)dng  life. 
You  see  a  national  fete,  and  you  feel  that 
you  deal  with  a  nation  in  which  agricul- 
ture is  held  in  respect  Or  read  the  pub- 
lications of  the  scores  of  experimental 
stations,  whose  reports  are  distributed 
broadcast  over  the  country,  and  are  read 
by  the  farmers  and  discussed  at  countless 
'  fanners*  meeting^.'  Consult  the  *  Trans- 
actions '  and  *  Bulletins  '  of  the  countless 
agricultural  societies,  not  royal  but  popu- 
lar ;  study  the  grand  enterprises  for  irri- 
gation ;  and  you  will  feel  that  American 
agriculture  is  a  real  force,  imbued  with 
life,  which  no  longer  fears  mammoth  farms, 
and  needs  not  to  cry  like  a  child  for  protec- 
tion."   (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
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None  of  the  books  recently  issued  de- 
scribing episodes  of  the  war  with  Spain 
has  equaled  in  personal  and  narrative 
interest  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson's  ac- 
count of  The  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac, 
The  story  of  the  bold  deed  of  Lieutenant 
Hobson  and  his  brave  men  could  not  fail 
to  be  thrilling  in  itself,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  the  author  is  a  direct,  clear, 
and  forcible  writer.  He  tells  the  details 
of  his  prison  life  and  his  limited  observa- 
tions during  the  siege  of  Santiago  so  well 
as  to  make  that  part  of  his  book  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  stirring  tale  of  the 
eventful  voyage  of  the  Merrimac.  (The 
Century  Company,  New  York.)  • 

A  particularly  welcome  addition  at  just 
this  time  to  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series  is  Mr.  Amos  Kidder  Fiske's  The 
West  Indies,  The  author  defines  his 
purpose  as  being  to  compress  in  one 
moderate  volume,  and  yet  to  present  with 
adequate  form  and  color  and  in  a  popular 
style,  information  desired  by  the  general 
reader  about  the  West  Indies,  as  to  his- 
tory, physical  aspects,  resources,  and  po- 
litical condition.  This  he  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  accomplishing.  The  book 
is  valuable  and  readable  both.  There 
are  many  excellent  maps  and  illustrations. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

European  History:  An  Outline  of  its 
Deifeiopment,  by  George  Burton  Adams, 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University, 
seems  to  us  a  model  text-book,  especially 
for  teachers  following  the  modem  method. 
The  text  is  made  a  basis  for  expansion 
into  collateral  reading,  guided  by  margi- 
nal topics  and  references.  The  successive 
chapters  are  supplemented  with  specimen 
topics  for  assigned  studies,  which  the 
teacher  can  readily  amplify.  Bibliogra- 
phies, maps,  and  illustrations  complete  an 
apparatus  adequate  for  a  two  years'  course 
of  study.  A  main  point  with  Professor 
Adams  is  to  emphasize  the  continuous 
movement  of  history  from  period  to  period. 
This  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  his 
Table  of  Contents.  The  teacher  who  in- 
telligently appreciates  the  book  will  be 
able  to  impart  to  his  pupils  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  historical  study — an  idea  of  the 
steady  advance  of  mankind  from  the 
primitive  to  the  present  level.  A  socio- 
logical interest  is  prominent  in  Professor 
Adams's  "Outline,"  and  he  devotes  a 
paragraph  to   "The   Common   Work  of 


England  and  America  ...  to  banish  des- 
potism from  the  world."  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  Development  of  English  Thought: 
A  Study  in  the  Economic  Interpretation  of 
History,  by  Professor  Patten,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  will  receive  fur- 
ther notice  from  us  hereafter.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  fresh  thinking  and  striking 
generalizations,  some  of  which  seem  likely 
to  provoke  from  certain  quarters  strong 
dissent.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

The  Federation  of  the  World,  by  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.,  is  an  essay  of 
decided  power.  The  author  not  only  be- 
lieves that  mankind  is  one  in  spirit,  but 
he  sees  that  the  forces  which  endure  from 
generation  to  generation  are  bringing 
mankind  into  a  sense  of  organic  unity. 
Some  of  these  forces  are  material,  estab- 
lishing an  interdependence  of  all  parts  of 
the  human  family ;  others  are  moral  and 
spiritual,  deepening  and  widening  the  feel- 
ing that  an  injury  to  any  man,  whatever 
his  race  or  clime,  is  an  injury  to  all  man- 
kind. No  one  can  read  this  essay  with- 
out a  strengthened  faith  in  the  approach- 
ing time  when  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family  shall  work  together  in  har- 
mony for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  rape.  No  minister,  we  think,  who 
loves  peace,  can  read  this  essay  without 
its  both  suggesting  and  demanding  a  ser- 
mon upon  its  splendid  theme.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Another  volume  of  Sadler's  Commen- 
tary includes  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews,  The 
author's  point  of  view,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously noted,  is  that  of  strict  sacramen- 
tarians  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  each 
volume  attests  that  much  erudition  is  still 
devoted  to  maintain  traditional  views  of 
Scripture.  Of  this  his  treatment  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Hebrews,  as  proof- 
texts  good  at  their  face  value,  is  fresh 
evidence  of  the  strange  spell  which  an 
uncritical  antiquity  still  casts  on  some 
devout  scholars.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

A  most  useful  little  treatise,  somewhat 
distinct  in  character  from  others  of  similar 
name,  is  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modern 
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Philosophy^  by  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers, 
Ph.D.  The  author's  aim  is  to  treat  the 
problems  of  philosophy^  from  the  essential 
and  typical  points  of  view,  with  as  little 
Df  technicality  as  possible,  and  with  the 
constructive  purpose  of  showing  the  real 
meaning  of  philosophy  in  terms  of  every- . 
day  belief  and  interests,  and  its  true  char- 
acter as  the  practical  guide  of  life.  Dr. 
Rogers's  standpoint  is  that  of  the  theistic 
idealist.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  Morgan  Lectures,  given  in  1897  at 
Auburn  TheologicaJ  Seminary,  New  York, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  College  at  Edinburgh, 
are  now  published.  Under  the  title 
Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early 
Progress  of  Christianity ,  Dr.  Orr  makes  it 
clear  that  while  the  influence  of  paganism 
upon  Christianity  has  been  amply  recog- 
nized, the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
its  pagan  environment  has  been  under- 
rated. This  in  three  points  of  view : 
(1)  the  lateral  spread  of  Christianity  in 
the  number  of  its  adherents,  (2)  its  vertical 
spread  through  different  social  strata,  (3)  its 
intensive  or  penetrative  effect  upon  thought 
and  life.  As  to  the  first  point,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  scholars  reject  Gibbon's 
well-known  estimate  as  much  too  low.  Dr. 
Orr  is  disposed  to  correct  it  by  substitut- 
ing one-fifth  for  "  one-twentieth  "  as  the 
numerical  ratio  of  the  Church  to  the  popu- 
lation in  Constantine's  time.  As  to  the 
second  point,  he  discards  the  popular 
notion  that  the  Apostolic  churches  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  baser  elements  of 
society.  Poor  churches,  doubtless,  there 
were,  and  poor  people  in  all  churches,  but 
the  majority  were  fairly  well-to-do  and  in- 
telligent, with  individual  members  of  high 
standing.  Dr.  Orr  reviews  the  mass  of 
evidence,  some  of  which  is  quite  recent, 
with  critical  and  cautious  judgment,  and 
it  would  seem  that  his  conclusions,  in  the 
main  at  least,  must  stand.  He  has  made 
an  interesting  book,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  period  of  the  Church.  (A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.) 

The  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  of  Lon- 
don, has  contributed  a  volume.  The  Ship 
of  the  Soul^  to  the  series  of  '*  Small  Books 
on  Great  Subjects,"  by  Drs.  Martineau, 
Munger,  Berry,  Whiton,  and  others.     It 


consists  of  seven  brief  sermons  or  papers, 
the  first  of  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
collection  and  is  characterized  by  those 
eminent  qualities  of  spiritual  insig-ht  and 
power  of  which  we  have  lately  spoken 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Brooke's  published  dis- 
courses, and  which  secure  a  wide  inter- 
est in  all  his  utterances.  (Thomas  WTiit- 
taker.  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

The  English  invasion  of  Ireland  in 
1 649  has  afforded  the  author  of  "  Oliver 
Cromwell :  A  History,"  the  plot  for  a 
strong  historical  romance  which  he  has 
called  fohn  Marmaduke,  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Short  Rations^  by  Williston  Fish,  is  a 
rather  trivial  but  tolerably  amusing  sketch 
of  United  States  army  officers*  life,  from 
cadet  days  at  West  Point  to  the  serious 
experiences  of  camp  and  field.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.) 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  several 
founded  on  love  episodes  at  West  Point, 
is  entitled  A  West  Point  Wooing^  by  Clara 
Louise  Burnham.  (Houghton,  Mifl3in&Co., 
Boston,  Mass.)  The  other  stories  in  this 
collection  are  simple  love  stories,  such  as 
the  world  knew  before  it  mixed  science, 
theology,  and  love,  and  catalogued  the 
result  as  fiction.  Comedy,  not  tragedy,  is 
the  dominant  note  in  these  stories ;  not 
even  love  is  taken  too  seriously. 

The  heroine  of  the  Ragged  Lady,  Mr. 
Howells's  latest  novel,  is  a  New  Eng- 
land type  of  young  girl — strong,  pure,  un- 
educated, loyal,  proud  ;  a  girl  whose  head 
always  governs  her  heart,  and  whose  moral 
sense  permits  no  confusion  in  difitingpaish- 
ing  right  from  wrong.  She  sees  and  acts, 
and  by  her  quickness  of  apprehension 
causes  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  differ  with  her.  Into  the  world, 
under  the  care,  or  rather  at  the  whim,  of 
a  vulgar,  rich,  selfish  old  woman,  this 
little  New  England  g^rl,  w^ho  had  never 
seen  a  city,  goes.  Her  new  life  begins, 
but  is  never  wholly  separated  from  the 
days  of  semi-service  in  a  summer  hotel. 
The  people  of  that  summer  drift  across  her 
life  in  the  moments  of  her  greatest  social 
success,  which  her  own  charm  and  uncon- 
sciousness make.  The  little  country  girl 
learns  worldly  wisdom  and  social  arts  to 
meet  that  world,  and  protects  the  white 
light  of  truth  lighted  by  a  New  England 
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ancestor.  The  "  Ragged  Lady  "  presents 
average  life.  There  are  neither  great  loves 
nor  hates,  nor  temptations  nor  tragedies^ 
save  those  of  temperament  Perhaps  Mr. 
Howells  would  claim  that  these  are  life's 
real  tragedies.  This  novel,  with  its  defi- 
niteness  of  touch,  its  sense  of  values,  its 
truth  to  life,  is  the  most  artistic  of  Mr. 
Howells's  recent  books.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

VERSE 

Students  of  American  literature  and 
lovers  of  American  poetry  will  value  the 
substantial  volume  in  which  the  collected 
Poems  of  Richard  Realf  are  presented. 
This  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Realf's 
friend  and  literary  executor,  Colonel  R.  J. 
Hinton ;  it  contains  over  a  hundred  and 
ftjty  poems,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  extend- 
ed memoir  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Realf  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-four.  His  life  covered 
the  greatest  range  of  experience.  Five 
years  of  it  were  passed  in  the  army  ;  four 
years  were  utterly  lost  from  public  view 
and  entirely  unproductive ;  it  was  a  life 
largely  sacrificed  to  an  unfortunate  tem- 
perament. Mr.  Realf  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  ;  he  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  went  to  Kansas  in  1855  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  joined  John 
Brown^s  movement,  enlisted  in  the  army, 
and  married  prior  to  the  war.  His  sec- 
ond marriage,  contracted  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  was  the  supreme  dis- 
aster of  his  life.  The  misery  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  broke  him  down 
physically,  and  he  finally,  after  some  time 
spent  in  a  hospital,  arrived  without  means 
or  friends  at  San  Francisco,  and  there  one 
morning  in  1878  was  found  dead  in  his 
room,  having  committed  suicide.  A  slen- 
der little  volume  of  selections  from  his 
poems  has  found  many  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  it ;  but  this  is,  unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, the  first  complete  edition..  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls,  New  York.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Readers  and  lovers  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  who  look  for  some  expression  of 
his  explosive  personality  in  the  volume  of 
Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Private 
and  Public,  edited  by  Stephen  Wheeler, 
will  be  disappointed.  These  letters  are 
sipgularly  restrained  and  moderate.  Writ- 
ten to    Miss   Rose   Paynter  (now   Lady 


Graves-Sawle)  ana  to  Mrs.  Paynter,  this 
volume  brings  out  the  affectionate  and 
gentle  side  of  Landor 's  nature.  His  affec- 
tion for  Rose  Aylmer  is  enshrined  in  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  lyrics  in  our  language. 
His  affection  for  her  younger  sister  finds 
its  utterance  in  this  correspondence,  which 
is  now,  with  her  permission,  given  to 
the  world..  One  cannot  help  wondering 
how  much  the  letters  have  been  expur- 
gated and  how  far  Bojrthom  has  been 
eliminated.  If  something  has  been  taken 
out,  much  has  been  left.  Landor  touches 
now  and  then  on  literary  topics  with  a 
criticism  which  is  always  interesting,  if  not 
always  well  balanced.  Like  most  people 
who  are  absolutely  sure  of  themselves, 
Landor's  opinions  were  uttered  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  He  was  fond  of  proph- 
ecy, and,  like  most  people  who  give  them- 
selves to  prophecy,  he  was  unusually  fal- 
lible. The  collocation  of  the  predictions  in 
this  volume  printed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  events  of  later  history  would 
prove  very  curious  reading.  But  nobody 
reads  Landor  because  he  is  infallible  or 
even  consistent.  His  faults,  though  they 
must  have  been  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
in  actual  life,  give  interest  and  piquancy 
to  his  work ;  and  every  bit  of  writing 
which  throws  light  upon 'his  character,  or 
brings  into  clearer  view  his  temperament, 
is  valuable.  (The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  184^-46,  issued 
in  two  substantial  and  handsome  vol- 
umes, are  given  to  the  world  under  cover 
of  Mr.  Browning's  direction,  "  There  they 
are.  Do  with  them  as  you  please  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone."  A  note  informs 
the  readers  that  the  correspondence  is 
published  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the 
original  letters ;  and  a  brief  introduction 
by  Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  further 
informs  us  that  his  father  and  mother 
after  marriage  were  never  separated,  and 
that  these  are  the  only  letters  which  ever 
passed  between  them.  They  were  sacredly 
preserved  by  Robert  Browning  during  his 
long  lifetime,  and  alone  survived  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
correspondence  by  his  own  hand.  The 
son  feels  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  give  them 
to  the  world.  They  will  receive  fuller 
discussion  at  an  early  date.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 
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NEW    EDITIONS 

The  Eversley  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Shakespeare^  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  just  been  published,  is  to  be  complete  in 
ten  volumes,  and  to  be  edited  by  Professor 
C.  H.  Herford.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
text  of  the  Cambridge  and  Globe  Editions. 
The  introductions  are  to  contain  state- 
ments of  the  literary  data  of  the  plays  and 
poems,  with  suggestions  of  their  relations 
to  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  mind 
and  art ;  while  the  notes  are  to  provide, 
in  a  brief  form,  such  information  as  a 
reader  needs  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
text.  The  works  will  be  grouped  under 
the  historic  division  of  'Comedies,  His- 
tories, Tragedies,  and  Poems.  The  first 
volume  contains  "  Love's  Labor  Lost," 
the  **  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,"  and  "A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream."  When  complete,  no 
edition  will  more  satisfactorily  meet  the 
needs  of  the  library  and  the  lover  of  the 
poet  than  the  Eversley ;  an  edition  to  be 
commended  for  its  size,  its  weight,  its 
form,  its  tjrpe,  and  its  binding.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Harper's  Inductive  Latin  Series  has 
been  increased  by  another  volume.  Ten 
Orations  of  Cicero,  with  Selections  from  the 
Letters,  edited  by  President  Harper,  of 
Chicago,  and  Professor  Gallup,  of  Col- 
gate Academy.  The  inductive  studies, 
which  constitute  its  main  difference  from 
other  editions,  are  excellently  adapted  for 
training  pupils  to  original  research  in  the 
*'  laboratory  method  "  of  study,  and  a  de- 
sirable discipline  for  those  to  whom  Latin 
is  to  be  a  field  for  prolonged  culture. 
That  some  who  are  required  to  read 
Cicero  may  find  other  branches  of  study 
than  Latin  preferable  for  similar  disci- 
pline seems  to  us  most  probable.  (The 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

7he  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  by  F. 
Wilkinson,  F.G.S.,  has  been  added  to  the 
"  Library  of  Useful  Stories."  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.)  It  is  illustrated, 
and  contains  a  condensed  history  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  its  development  into 
textiles,  with  a  history  of  the  mechanical 
inventions  that  have  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textiles. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Temple  Clas- 
sics comprises  the  first  two  volumes  of 


Plutarch's  Lives,  by  Sir  Thomas  North, 
which  are  to  be  contained  in  ten  volumes ; 
and  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh.  (The 
MacmiJan  Company,  New  York.) 

Books  Received 

Far  the  week  ending  March  $ 

AMERICAN   BOOK  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Francis,  Victor  £.  Introductory  French  Pnne  Compo- 
sition.   25  cts. 

De  S^Wgn^,  Madame,  Selected  Letters  of.  Edited  by 
L.CSyms.    40  cts. 

Labiche,  £ug:^ne  and  Ernest  Legouv^.  La  Ci8:ale  Chez 
lesFounnis.    Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Farrar.    2$cts. 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Aston,  W.  G.    A  History  of  Japanese  Literature.    %iSi. 

ARNOLD  ft  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Korer,  Mrs.  S.  T.    Left  Overs.    50  cts. 

THE  BRYAN  PRINTING  CO.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Chapman,  John  A.    Poems  for  Young  and  Old.    %i. 

WILLIAM  DOXEY.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Craft,  Mabel  Cktfe.    Hawaii  Nei.    $\, 

DOUBLEDAY  ft  M'CLURE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Raymond,  Walter.    Two  Men  o*  Mendip.    #L25. 

Findlater,  Jane  H.    Rachel    tiOS. 

J6kai,  Dr.  Maurus.    A  Hungarian  Nabob.    Translated 

by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.    $i2S, 
Nonis,  Frank.    McTeague.    #1.50. 

EATON  ft  MAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Hunt,  Theodore  W.    English  Meditative  Lyrics.    IL 
Lemmon,  George  T.    The  Eternal  Building.    $\JSO. 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Von  Kleist.  Heinrich.    Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburs. 

Edited  by  John  ScholteNollen.   90  cts. 
The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers,    Edited  by  Mary  E. 

LitchfkSl    50  cts. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  178^1897.  Com- 
piled by  James  D.  Richardson.    \'ol.  IX. 

D.  C.  HEATH  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Baumbach,  Rudolf.    Waldnovellen.    35  cts. 

HENRY  HOLT  ft  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Stacpoole.  Henry  De  Vere.    The  Rapin.    t\2S. 
Hancock,  Albert  Elmer.    The  French  Revohitioa  and 

the  English  Poets,    f  125. 
Lavignac,  Albert.    Music  and   Musicians.    Edited  by 

H.  E.  KrehbieL    »J. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.    Swallow.    |1.KX 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de.    Don  Quixote.    Edited  by  Cliftoo 

Johnson. 
Hewett,  Waterman  T.    A  German  Reader.    IL 
Brown,  Mary  Willcox.    The  Development  of  Thiift.    $\. 
All,  Ameer.    A  Short  History  of  the  Saracens.    $k 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

The  Encyclopauiia  of  Sport  Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  Hedley  Peek,  and  E.G.  Aflalo.  VoL  IL  $itl 

^   FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Hillis,>^ewell  Dwight.   A  Man's  Value  to  Society.   $1.25. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Robertson,  Harrison.    If  I  Were  a  Man.    75  cts. 

Barrows,  John  Henry,  D.D.  The  Christian  Conquest  dL 
Asia.    $1.50.    (Morse  Lectures  of  1898.) 

Fairbaim,  A.  M^  D.D.  Catholicism :  Roman  and  An- 
glican.   $2. 

Symonds,  John  Addington.  Sketches  and  Studies  in 
Italy  and  Greece.    Vol  III.    $2. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  D.D.    Reconciliation  by  Incarnation.    $1 

Dickens,  Charles.  Christmas  Stories.  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  2  Vols.  $3.  The  Mp 
tery  of  Edwin  Drood,  and  Masto*  Humphrey's 
Clock.  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  #1.50.  (The 
Gadshill  Edition.) 

Bronte,  Anne.  The  Tenant  of  Wiklfell  HaU.  (Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.)    In  2  Vols.    $A. 

Masson,  Rosaline.  Pollok  and  Aytoun.  75cts.  (Famous 
Scots  Series.) 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  Historical  Sketches.  Edited  by 
Alexander  Carlyle.    $X 

Scott.  Sir  Walter.  Quentin  Durward.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
$1.60.    (Temple  Edition.) 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK 

Huntington,  William  Reed,  D.D.    Four  Key-Woids  of 

Religion.    25  cts. 
Witts,  Florence.    Frances  E.  Willard.    50  cts. 
Creighton.  Mandell,  D.D^  Bishop  of  London.    Leasoos 

from  the  Cross.    75  cts. 

JOHN  WILEY  ft  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Winthrop,  CoL  W.   Abridgment  of  Military  Low. 
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The  Doshisha  University 

Our  readers  will  remember  frequent 
references  in  this  department  to  the 
Doshisha  University  in  Japan,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  much  anxiety  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  feared 
that  those  in  control  would  entirely  divert 
it  from  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  originally  a  distinctly 
Christian  college.  It  was  built  chiefly  by 
American  Christians,  in  response  to  ap- 
peals made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  in  1874.  Its 
officers  and  trustees  have  always  been 
Japanese.  Indeed,  none  but  Japanese 
could  hold  property  in  the  Empire.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  motive  which 
has  led  the  officials  of  the  University  to 
take  the  course  which  they  have  taken. 
Whether  they  desired  to  make  simply  a 
non-sectarian  institution,  whether  they 
wished  to  be  entirely  free  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, or  whether  they  unselfishly  sought 
entirely  to  banish  Christianity  in  order  to 
gain  certain  exemptions  for  the  students, 
may  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  fact 
is  that  their  course  caused  alarm  among 
those  who  had  furnished  most  of  the 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
and  the  support  of  the  institution.  The 
Deputation  which  was  sent  to  Japan  three 
years  ago  had  to  deal  with  this  question. 
More  recently  a  special  agent,  ex-Consul- 
General  Mclvor,  has  been  sent  out  to  look 
after  the  case.  The  result  seems  to  be 
a  complete  return  to  the  principles  which 
were  dear  to  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Recent  reports  state  that  the  old 
constitution  and  the  old  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  restored.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  never  doubted  the  honesty  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Yokoi,  and  those  who  have 
been  working  with  him.  We  believe  they 
were  mistaken,  but  that  they  were  seeking 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Do- 
shisha we  have  no  doubt  There  are  more 
factors  in  the  problem  than  we  can  easily 
appreciate  in  this  country.  Now  that  the 
institution  stands  once  more  on  the  original 
foundations,  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom, 
the  energy,  and  the  charity  of  Japanese  and 
American  Christians  to  disarm  prejudices, 


and  so  to  administer  its  affairs  as  to  en- 
able it  to  accomplish  the  work  anticipated 
by  Neesima,  its  founder,  and  his  conse- 
crated associates. 

A  Zulu  Chief  to  be  Ordained 

The  Rev.  John  I.  Dub^  and  Mrs.  Dub^ 
have  made  many  warm  friends  in  this 
country.  For  one  thing,  they  have  proved 
that  people  may  come  direct  from  Africa 
and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
race,  and  be  able,  gracious,  courteous,  and 
scholarly.  Mr.  Dub^  is  a  speaker  of  rare 
power,  and  a  man  of  practical  wisdom 
and  spiritual  insight.  Mrs.  Dub^  is  a  lady 
in  manner,  being  both  graceful  and  wo- 
manly. We  refer  to  these  facts  because 
they  are  aboriginal  Africans.  Mr.  Dub^'s 
father  would  have  been  the  Zulu  king  if 
he  had  not  embraced  Christianity,  and 
his  uncle  holds  the  position  of  chief.  The 
father  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
labors  of  that  eminent  and  godly  mission- 
ary, the  Rev.  Daniel  Lindley.  The  son 
came  to  this  country  and  studied  at  Ober- 
lin,  and  then  returned  to  his  people  and 
labored  among  them  for  a  while.  But  he 
was  convinced  that  they  needed  industrial 
as  well  as  literary  and  spiritual  training, 
and  he  returned  to  this  country  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  larger  work,  and  to 
secure  means  for  the  school  which  he 
wishes  to  start  He  has  been  a  great 
admirer  of  the  institution  at  Tuskegee 
founded  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  would  like  to  du- 
plicate it  in  Zululand.  During  his  last 
visit  lO  this  country  he  has  resided  in 
Brooklyn  and  been  a  member  of  the 
Lewis  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Kent,  D.D.,  is  the 
pastor.  The  council  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Dub^  to  the  Gospel  ministry  was 
held  in  that  church.  It  is  his  purpose  to 
return  to  his  native  land  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  take  up  his  service  among 
his  own  people.  Mr.  Dub^'s  intellectual 
gifts,  and  his  earnestness  of  conviction  and 
purpose,  seem  to  assure  for  him  a  future 
of  great  usefulness,  not  only  as  a  mission- 
ary, but  as  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in 
South  Africa. 
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The  Anglican  Church  and  the. Poor  Clergy 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  independent 
system  of  church  government  tends  to 
development  of  the  grace  of  giving,  and 
especially  of  personal  sympathy  with  the 
workers.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  last  Year-Book  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  Year-Book  of  1898  gave 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  Church  as 
£7,051,778.  The  new  Year-Book  shows 
a  large  increase,  making  a  total  of  ;f  7,506,- 
354.  This  is  an  enormous  aggregate,  but 
a  little  analysis  reveals  some  curious  facts. 
The  amount  down  as  given  for  schools  is 
;f  1,136,296 ;  another  deduction  of  £630,- 
000  for  other  causes  leaves  the  total  for 
distinctly  religious  purposes  at  about 
;f  5,500,000.  That  is  a  magnificent  sum, 
and  shows  that,  even  if  the  members  of  the 
Church  do  not  realize  their  possibilities, 
they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  they  are  doing  for  the  promotion  of 
the  large  Christian  enterprises.  When  they 
give  to  great  causes,  they  are  lavish ;  but 
when  they  are  asked  to  contribute  for  the 
proper  support  of  their  own  clergy,  they 
ignore  the  most  persistent  and  earnest 
appeals.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  look  to  the  State 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration. There  have  recently  been 
several  earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of  the 
poorer  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  wretchedly  neglected.  The  rea- 
son, we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  have  never  been  taught  to 
care  for  their  ministers.  They  are  regarded 
as  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  State  is 
left  to  care  for  them. 

The  Hard- Worked  Missionary  Secretary 
Perhaps  no  class  of  men  in  the  life  of 
to-day  work  harder  and  are  less  appreci- 
ated than  the  Secretaries  of  the  great  be- 
nevolent and  missionary  societies.  Their 
places,  to  the  unenlightened,  seem  sine- 
cures. They  are  sometimes  thought  to 
be  overpaid,  and  little  more  than  figure- 
heads. But  those  who  know  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  are  aware  that  there 
is  seldom  more  self-sacrifice  on  the  field 
than  in  the  offices  of  administration.  The 
Secretaries  feel  the  burden  of  the  whole 
great  missionary  enterprise ;  they  are 
freely  criticised  by  those  who  are  familiar 


with  only  a  few  facts ;  they  are  supposed 
to  receive  large  salaries,  when  what  tbey 
receive  will  do  no  more  for  them  in  Ne« 
York  or  Boston  than  the  salary  of  the 
missionary  will  do  for  him  on  the  frontier. 
At  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillespie, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Dr.  Wikon 
Merle  Smith  quoted  some  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Jessup,  D.D.,  of  Syria,  who 
temporarily  discharged  the  duties  of  For- 
eign Secretary.  They  are  worth  quoting 
here.     He  said  : 

Mr.  Moderator,  in  declining  in  1S70  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  this  Board,  I  was  not  afraid 
of  work ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  would  rather 
drive,  as  I  have  done,  for  miles  over  the  range 
of  Lebanon  in  midwinter,  through  snow  from 
three  to  ten  feet  deep,  or  in  August  in  a  scorch 
ing  sirocco,  when  the  grapes  were  cooked  on 
the  clusters  and  turned  white  from  the  burning 
blast,  or  edit  two  Arabic  newspapers  with  a 
Turkish  censor  waiting  to  cut  out  half  the 
matter  from  the  proof-sheets  an  hour  before 
the  time  of  issue,  or  preach  in  Arabic  on  a 
housetop  in  a  bitter  north  wind,  or  by  my  tent 
door  in  a  harvest-field  with  the  black  flies 
swarming  in  clouds,  or  read  Arabic  proof- 
sheets  until  midnight,  or  teach  Hodge's  The- 
ology through  Arabic  gutturals,  than  to  under- 
go for  a  series  of  years  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  required  of  a  Foreign  Missionary  becre 
tary.  The  Church  does  not  realize  it.  It  does 
not  understand  the  perplexities,  the  problems, 
the  great  universe  of  care  and  responsibilit> 
which  rests  upon  our  hard-pressed  Secretaries. 
The  work  of  this  Board,  too,  is  by  far  the 
most  exacting  of  all,  for  all  the  problems  and 
details  of  administration  in  every  little  native 
church,  in  all  the  mission  stations,  are  sent 
home  for  the  Secretaries  to  solve.  It  is  a  very 
difHcult  matter  to  settle  many  questions,  toa 
by  correspondence,  especially  when  such  in- 
tervals of  time  must  elapse  between  the  letters. 
In  other  Boards  these  problems  are  largelv 
absent.  There  are  not  so  many  details  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  work  of  the  Secretarie> 
of  the  Foreign  Board  is  as  pressing  and  harass- 
ing as  the  management  of  a  world-wide  busi- 
ness enterprise,  whose  agents  are  all  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  meeting  new  conditions  and 
problems  in  every  field. 

Dr.  Jessup  had  had  a  wide  and  long  expe- 
rience, and  knew  whereof  he  was  speaking. 

Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Missionaries 
Much  has  been  made  of  what  has  seemed 
like  the  hostility  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Soudan.  An  apparently 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  explanation 
has  now  been  given.  It  seems  that  the 
great  soldier  believes  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  make  sure  that  something  like  stability 
is  secured  before  the  region  is  opened  for 
missionaries,  or  for  any  one  else  whose 
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influence,  however  good,  might  hinder  the 
process  of  pacification.  He  clearly  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  his  task  is  by  no  means 
entirely  accomplished.  When  the  duty 
of  the  soldier  is  performed,  then  there 
are  assurances  that  the  way  will  be  made 
easy  for  those  who  are  eager  to  enter 
with  the  blessings  of  a  finer  and  more 
fruitful  civilization. 

More  Fraternity  Between  Jews  and  Christians 
We  have  learned  of  still  another  instance 
of  fellowship  between  Jews  and  Christians 
which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Christian  people.  The  Jews  of  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  recently  remodeled  their 
Sjmagogue,  and  in  January  it  was  rededi- 
cated  with  appropriate  services.  The 
Jewish  rabbi,  Louis  Reynolds,  conducted 
the  services,  and,  when  the  time  came  for 
the  sermon,  introduced  as  the  preacher  of 
the  occasion  the  Rev.  Augustus  R.  Kieffer, 
D.D.,  rector  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  that  city.  The  rabbi 
described  the  Christian  minister,  in  pre- 
senting him  to  his  people,  as  one  who  had 
the  spirit  of  Savonarola  ^  and  Thomas 
k  Kempis.  Dr.  Kieffer  preached  from 
Ezra  vii.,  27.  We  have  examined  the 
sermon,  and  find  that  while  the  preacher 
was  loyal  to  the  truth  for  which  his  own 
communion  stands,  he  yet  did  justice  to 
the  truth  which  Jews  and  Christians  hold 
in  common  and  the  work  which  can  be 
best  done  by  co-operation.  A  Christian 
minister,  and  he  an  Episcopalian,  preach- 
ing the  dedication  sermon  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  is  not  a  sight  which  has  been 
common  in  the  past,  but  it  will  be  more 
common  in  the  future.  The  walls  between 
those  who  are  truly  religious  are  fast 
going  down,  and  every  instance  like  that 
above  quoted  has  its  direct  influence  in 
bringing  about  universal  brotherhood. 

Ceylon  a  Key  to  India 

Nowhere  is  the  promise,  "  And  greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do,"  being  more 
literally  fulfilled  than  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
branches  of  evangelistic,  educational,  lit- 
erary, and  industrial  work  so  successfully 
carried  on  there  for  years  by  the  American 
Board,  the  Ceylon  Mission  has  a  flourish- 
ing medical  department,  where  last  year 
over  five  thousand  persons  received  treat- 
ment.   Ceylon,  from  its  strategic  position 


at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  is 
recognized  by  all  the  religious  sects  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  continent  lying  near  it 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  the  best-equip- 
ped college  on  the  island.  The  work  of 
evangeUzing  India  seemed  a  task  of  such 
proportions  that  even  the  bravest  shrank 
from  attempting  it.  But  now  the  outlook 
is  more  favorable.  When  we  see  groups 
of  native  preachers  and  doctors,  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  Christian  colleges  of 
Ceylon,  setting  out  into  the  great  Hindu 
continent,  we  behold  in  them  at  least 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Buddhism ; 
for  such  a  religion  cannot  permanently 
resist  the  real  philanthropy  of  Christianity. 
We  should  encourage  the  sending  of  medi- 
cal missionaries  to  India,  because  Hindus 
limited  by  the  caste  system,  and  exclusive 
Mohammedans  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  a  Christian  church  or  to 
attend  a  preaching  service,  come  in  large 
numbers  to  the  dispensaries  for  medical 
aid  for  themselves  and  their  families.  In 
them  they  have  an  object-lesson  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Their  hearts  are 
touched  by  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
shown  them,  and  after  that  the  truth  is 
willingly  and  often  eagerly  received.  A 
brief  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  "  Cey- 
lon a  Key  to  India  "  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  train  native  preachers  and  apostles 
for  India,  and  what  invaluable  service  the 
college  and  medical  missions  are  doing 
to  promote  this  end. 

Notes 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  will 
celebrate  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  May  25, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq.,  the  President,  presiaing. 
Several  prominent  speakers  and  leaders  in 
Sunday-school  work  will  address  the  meetings. 
The  Society  has  organized  over  one  hundred 
thousand  schools,  and  nearly  six  thousand 
churches  have  grown  out  of  the  work.  It  em- 
ploys over  one  hundred  missionaries,  chiefly 
m  the  sparseljT  settled  parts  of  our  country. 
It  commenced  its  work  with  only  one  mission- 
ary.   It  is  National  and  interdenominational. 

In  a  recent  paragraph  we  seemed  to  do 
injustice  to  the  Kev.  Artemas  J.  Haynes,  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Chicago, 
by  intimating  that  when  Dr.  Gunsaulus  re- 
signed to  succeed  Dr.  Hill  is  in  the  Central 
Church,  Pljrmouth  Church  was  left  entirely 
without  a  pastor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Haynes  re- 
mains in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  he  was 
before  Dr.  Gunsaulus  returned  to  the  church, 
and  also  during  his  brief  second  term  .of  seiC' 
vice  as  pastor. 
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The  Sunday  Dinner 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  issue  of  February  18  (in  the 
Home  Club  department)  we  observe  with 
regret  a  plea  for  what  seems  to  us  a  mis- 
taken and  unnecessary  concession  to  an 
ever-increasing  tendency  to  Europeanize 
our  American  Sunday. 

The  writer  states  that  the  fashion  in 
New  York  to  remove  the  family  Sunday 
dinner  from  the  realm  of  home  to  that  of 
a  hotel  is  one  to  be  encouraged.  Would 
not  this  aid  in  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  few  remaining  links  which  bind  the 
family  together?  Modern  life,  with  its 
business  and  social  claims,  seems  to  be 
ever  up  in  arms  against  home  life ;  and 
Sunday  is  usually  the  one  day  when  the 
family  may  meet  with  leisure  to  foster  at 
least  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  one 
another.  That  familiar  intercourse — the 
essence  of  home — vanishes  in  the  publicity 
of  a  hotel  dining-room.  Take  the  children 
alone ;  could  the  sweet  memories  of  our 
childhood's  Sundays,  with  their  peaceful, 
softening  influences,  ever  cluster  around 
a  restaurant  dinner,  however  elaborate  the 
menu  ?  The  drifting  toward  the  European 
Sunday  is  often  acknowledged  and  de- 
plored by  the  religious  and  even  the  sec- 
ular press.  What  could  more  tend  to  make 
the  diiy  a  holiday  than  Sunday  emigration 
to  a  cai ^  ?  For  people  of  moderate  means, 
too,  it  would  add  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
expense  of  living. 

Even  the  cauSe  for  this  custom — the 
benefit  to  servant  and  mistress — might  be 
questioned.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
domestics  would  not  spend  the  day  with 
their  families,  but  in  jaunts  and  excur- 
sions of  a  decidedly  demoralizing  charac- 
ter. Their  work  can  be  greatly  lessened, 
and  time  for  rest  and  recreation  given 
them,  by  every  considerate  housekeeper 
who  has  the  larger  part  of  Sunday's  din- 
ner prepared  on  Saturday ;  and  the  in- 
formal Sunday  night  tea  needs  no  assist- 
ance from  the  maids. 

It  would  seem  a  fallacy,  too,  that  the 
cares  of  a  house-mistress  have  increased. 
In  spite  of  outside  demands  on  her  time, 
how  much  is  saved  her  by  modem  house- 
hold conveniences,  and  how  multitudinous 
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are  the  household  tasks  that  have  been 
removed  from  the  home  to  the  factory: 
and  what  a  wealth  of  already  prepared 
food  is  at  her  command  undreamed  of  by 
our  grandmothers  1 

In  one  household  where  Sunday  is 
notably  set  apart  for  family  intercourse,  a 
light  lunch  is  served  at  midday,  and  the 
table  set  for  "  high  tea  "  before  the  domes- 
tics' departure.  At  six  a  really  hearty  and 
delightful  supper  of  salads  and  similar 
dishes,  prepared  before,  is  brought  out  by 
the  ladies  of  the  household,  and  the 
chafing-dish  fills  any  possible  deficiency. 
These  Sunday  suppers  are  famous  in  the 
whole  connection  as  uniquely  enjojrable 
family  reunions,  and  the  hospitality  often 
reaches  out  to  some  one  less  favored — 
boarding,  perhaps.  What  would  be  left 
of  the  charm  of  these  particular  family 
gatherings  away  from  the  home  atmos- 
phere in  a  private  dining-room  of  some 
near-by  caf^  ?  The  American  home  is 
being  lost  in  boarding-houses,  hotels,  and 
apartment-houses,  and  the  loss  of  a  Sun- 
day dinner  at  home  would  seem  just  one 
more  encroaching  step  of  the  enemy, 
without  giving  material  aid  in  the  solution 
of  that  too  much  magnified  question — the 
servant  problem. 

We  have  ventured  to  send  you  these 
few  suggestions  hoping  you  may  see  fit  to 
give  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  the  bene- 
fit of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Two  Housekeepers. 

[This  subject  is  discussed  in  an  edi- 
torial in  this  issue. — The  Editors.] 

The  Home  Garden 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  "  Home  Garden  "  is  the  latest  suc- 
cess in  the  way  of  work  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  It  is  a  sweet  bit  of 
home  life  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the 
up-town  slums,  with  an  open  door  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
no  clubs  or  classes,  though  much  teaching 
is  done.  Even  the  sewing-school  is  called 
the  sewing  hour.  There  are  books  in 
abundance,  games  of  all  kinds,  and  music. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Ruddy,  the  happy  originator 
of  the  idea,  lives  in  the  Home  Garden  at 
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424  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York.  Twent>'-five  or  thirty 
children  gather  daily  out  of  school  hours 
in  the  sunny  little  room.  Some  of 
these  are  truants  and  incorrigibles,  but 
all  alike  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  should  be  duplicated  in  every 
mission  center.  The  work  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contribution,  and 
will  be  enlarged  as  funds  come  in.  Per- 
sons paying  $5  a  year  or  over  are  counted 
as  co-workers  and  are  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work.  * 

A  Misunderstood  Verse 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  Epistle  for  the  Third  Sunday 
after  Epiphany  occur  the  following  words 
from  Romans  xii.,  20 :  "  Therefore  if 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst, 
g^ve  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,^^  In  other 
words,  we  shall  inflict  upon  him  a  pointed 
spiritual  pain.  Again  and  again  in  my 
life  these  words  of  St.  Paul  have  come  to 
me  with  harmful  effect.  Often  where  my 
natural  impulse  was  to  forgive,  or  to 
"  make  up  "  in  a  childish  way,  the  natural 
expression  of  the  feeling,  in  some  little 
kindness  or  attention,  was  checked  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  words  "  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head." 
I  was  ashamed  that  he  should  think  me 
capable  of  anything  so  mean.  I  thought 
that  if  he,  too,  remembered  these  words,  he 
must  suspect  the  sincerity  of  my  forgive- 
ness I  It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege 
to  hear  these  words  read  at  least  once  a 
year  in  church,  yet  she  never  remembers 
hearing  one  word  of  interpretation  of 
them.  This  is  one  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Bible  is  used  and  of  the  harm 
such  use  may  do.  Some  morning  one 
may  chance  to  hear  a  bit  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. Presented  as  it  is  in  the  majority 
of  churches  out  of  its  sequence  and  its 
historical  setting,  it  is  generally  unintelli- 
gible and  often  misleading.  Or,  again, 
the  chapters  read  may  present  truths  of 
the  highest  spiritual  and  moral  nature. 
Yet  no  more  emphasis  is  laid  upon  these 
chapters  than  upon  the  former.  All  are 
read  together  rapidly,  without  explanation 
or  interpretation.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  sermon  which  follows  clears  the  matter 
up.     Generally  the  sermon  expoimds  some 


small  part  of  one  verse,  and  seldom 
enough  the  knotty  portion  of  that  Either 
the  people  should  be  distinctly  taught  that 
the  Bible  is  to  be  read  as  aH  great  bookS  of 
inspiration  are  to  be  read,  interpretatively 
and  sympathetically,  or  else  no  part  of  the 
Book,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Christ's  simple  moral  truths,  should  be 
read  without  modem  scholarly  exegesis. 

F.  H. 

[It  appears  to  us  better  to  understand 
Paul's  phrase  as  generally  equivalent  to 
the  modern  sentiment  derived  from  Chris- 
tianit>^  that  the  generous  treatment  of  an 
enemy  is  a  noble  revenge.  It  is  as  if  the 
Apostle  had  said,  The  way  to  revenge 
yourself  on  your  enemy  is  to  do  him  a 
kindness.  If  we  take  this  literally  and 
endeavor  to  discover  how  doing  him  a 
kindness  will  gratify  that  spirit  of  revenge 
which  we  ought  not  to  gratify,  we  totally 
misapply  not  only  the  Apostle's  meaning, 
but  his  essential  spirit  In  the  following 
verse,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good,"  the  Apostle 
leads  up  from  the  specific  exhortation  to 
a  broad  and  general  principle :  Be  not 
conquered  by  evil ;  but  this  direction  can 
be  complied  with  only  by  those  who  equip 
themselves  with  good,  that  they  may 
thereby  conquer  the  evil.  This  is  the  law 
of  all  Christian  reform. — The  Editors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  re- 
ceipt. Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming 
will.,  we  hope.,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  Pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our 
limited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer^ s  name  and  address. 

Kindly  answer  the  following:  1.  Is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  recognized  very 
generally?  How  does  The  Outlook  under- 
stand his  conception  of  personally,  both  human 
and  divine  ?  2.  Wherein  does  tne  philosophy 
of  Kant  differ  from  that  of  Hegel  ?  3.  What 
judgment  does  the  Zeitgeist  of  to-day  pass 
upon  these  philosophies?  J.  H. 

1.  Dr.  Carus  holds  that  "the  soul  con- 
sists of  impulses,  dispositions,  and  ideas," 
that  "  the  ^o  by  itself  is  an  empty  sym- 
bol ;"  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  abid- 
ing self,  to  whom  the  ideas,  etc.,  belong. 
Many  hold  this  view,  but  it  is  not  the  domi- 
nant view,  or,  as  we  think,  the  true  one. 
His  conception  of  God,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  less  open  to  criticism.  God 
is,  a$  he  says,  "  superpersonal,"  /.  ^.,  tran- 
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scends  finite  conceptions  of  p>ersonality. 

2.  Briefly  speaking,  Kant's  representation 
of  God  as  external  to  the  world  is  deistic ; 
Hegel's  is  theistic,  representing  God  as 
immanent  in  the  world.  Kant  isolates 
the  human  individual ;  H^el  socializes 
man  in  God.  Says  Professor  Andrew 
Seth  :  "  The  advance  of  Kant's  successors, 
particularly  of  Hegel,  was  to  connect  the 
ethical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  experi- 
ence of  man  directly  with  the  divine  life, 
and  by  so  doing  to  root  Kant's  abstract 
individual  in  the  historic  life  of  humanity." 

3.  We  must  refer  you  to  the  many  critiques. 
The  influence  of  these  men  was  never 
greater  than  now. 

Kindly  explain  what  you  think  is  meant  in 
Matthew  xvi.,  18,  19,  and  greatly  oblige  a  sub- 
scriber. A.  R.  B. 

Jesus  gives  Simon  the  name  of  Peter, 
or  Rock-man,  because  his  faith  has  reached 
the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built — 
the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 
This  rock-truth  is  also  the  key-truth  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  men,  and 
Jesus  gives  it  to  Peter  as  such,  that  with 
it  he  may  open  the  door  to  others.  This 
key-truth  is  also  a  test-truth  by  which  men 
are  condemned  or  absolved  ("  bound  "  or 
"  loosed  ")  in  the  divine  judgment,  accord- 
ing as  they  reject  or  accept  it.  See  1  John 
ii.,  22,  23  ;  iv.,  15.  The  language  is  sym- 
bolical, but  Protestants  regard  it  as  apply- 
ing not  to  Peter  only,  but  to  all  who 
partake  the  faith  of  Peter  in  the  divine 
sonship  of  Jesus. 

1.  What  is  the  best  work  on  Evidences  of 
Christianity?  2.  What  is  the  best  Outlines 
of  Church  History?  Please  give  us  your 
definition  of  Church,  Christianity,  and  Cnris- 
tendom.  D. 

1.  We  are  disposed  to  prefer  Row's 
Ban.pton  Lectures  on  "  Christian  Evi- 
dences in  Relation  to  Modern  Thought." 
2.  We  doubt  if  any  brief  sketch  is  better 
than  J.  H.  Allen's  "  Outlii  i  of  Christian 
History."  3.  Churchy  the  entire  body  of 
Christ's  disciples.  Christianity^  the  spirit 
and  life  which  Christ  inculcated.  Christen- 
dom^ the  group  of  countries  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  professedly  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  true 
religion. 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  **  the 
new  birth  "  ?  2.  In  what  sense  was  Christ  the 
Son  o\  God?    3.  Is  there  any  foundation  for 


the  belief  that  Christ  was  an  ideal  man  and 
not  God  ?  C.  M. 

1.  The  birth  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
recognizing  one's  filial  relation  to  God 
and  entering  into  the  acceptance  and  ful- 
fillment of  it.  2.  Supremely  so  in  the 
ethical  sense,  as  animated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelling  in  him  in  its  fulness. 
(Colossians  ii.,  9.)  3.  This :  that  an 
"  ideal  man,"  in  the  highest  conceivable 
sense  of  the  term,  would  be  the  highest 
manifestation  of  God  possible  in  human 
life.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  divine  and  the  human  nature  are  iden- 
tical in  kind,  differing  only  as  the  finite 
from  the  infinite. 

How  does  your  idea  of  punishment,  given 
on  page  yil  of  The  Outlook  for  February  11. 
differ  from  the  view  held  by  the  Univer&alist 
denomination?  A.  V.  B. 

It  differs  in  this  point,  viz. :  Universal- 
ists  affirm  that  the  issue  of  future  retribu- 
tion will  be  the  restoration  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  it  to  ultimate  blessedness.  We 
find  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclu- 
sion, and  make  no  such  affirmation.  We 
therefore  leave  the  ultimate  issue  in  the 
uncertainty  in  which  it  is  left  both  by  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  understand  it,  and 
by  the  best  reasoning  that  we  can  apply  to 
the  subject 

1.  Kindly  explain  Jojin  v.,  28,  29.  2.  Does 
the  Bible  teach  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
state?  J.  L.  E. 

1 .  There  is  no  explanation  not  oj>en  to 
objections.  The  least  objectionable  in 
our  view  makes  it  refer  to  a  continuance 
of  Christ's  redemptive  work  among  de- 
parted spirits.  Compare  1  Peter  iii.,  19. 
2.  Some  passages  look  that  way,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence,  as  we  think,  is  against 
it. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  "  A  Country  Priest's 
Week  " — quoted  at  the  Catholic  Congress  in 
Chicago— was  written  by  Dr.  Maurice  Francis 
Eagan,  of  the  Catholic  University.  It  apjpeared 
in  **  Songs  and  Sonnets  "  (McCfurg  &  Co.). 

E. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  put  me  in  the  way 
of  finding  a  copy  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Henry  Anthon  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
laying  the  comer-stone  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
New  York  City,  1845  ?  W.  F.  B. 

Kindly  tell  me  if  the  following  is  a  correct 
quotation  and  where  it  may  be  found : 

"Heir  of  the  self -same  promises, 
Child  of  the  self-same  God." 

A.M. 


For  the  Little  People 


^ 


A  Cheerful  Giver 
By  Martha  Burr  Banks 

Two  little  boys  dropped  in  from  play 

At  their  grandfather's  house,  one  winter 

day, 
Smiled  at  the  apples  that  grandmother 

brought  them, 
And  spoke  their  thanks,  as  their  mother 

had  taught  them ; 
But  little  Will  glanced  at  his  apple,  dear 

lad, 
And  saw  that  'twas  finer  than  that  Dan  had. 
So,  quick  as  a   wink,   he  turned  to  his 

brother, 
With,  "  Take  this  one,  Danny,  and    I'll 

take  the  other." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dan,  and  away  the  boys 

went. 
Each  one  with  his  treasure  well  content. 
While,  with  n^ver  a  thought  of  regret  or 

pride. 
Unconscious  quite  and  satisfied, 
Will  buried  his  teeth  in  the  coarser  skin, 
Happy  and  warm  his  soul  within, 
Enjojring  Dan's  apple,  the  kind  little  elf  1 
Because  Dan  had  it  and  not  himself. 

Ah,  laddie,  would  we  were  all  like  you, 
Loving  and  generous  through  and  through ; 
Not  waiting  to  measure  how  much  we  can 

spare 
WTien  called  to  add  to  our  brother's  share. 
Not  pleased  with  ourselves  or  with  our 

giving. 
Nor  taking  delight  in  our  own  good  living. 
But,  aglow  with  the  love  of  our  neighbor, 

find 
Our  joy  in  the  joy  of  all  mankind. 

The  Filipino  Boys 

At  present  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  people  who  live 
in  them.  A  soldier  now  in  the  Philippines 
says  that  the  little  boys  there  are  like  the 
little  boys  here.  They  imitate  men  in  their 
play ;  they  play  being  men,  and  above  all 
things  they  love  to  play  soldier.  He  writes 
that  a  small  Filipino  boy  near  their  camp 
has  watched  the  soldiers  go  through  their 
manual  of  arms,  and  that  it  is  quite  aston^ 

i»bing  bow  well  be  can  take  his  compan^ 


Ions  through  a  drill  with  sticks  for  guns. 
He  can  give  all  the  orders  for  marching, 
and  carry  his  soldiers  through  the  several 
marches.  He  has  learned  all  the  bugle- 
calls,  and  the  tunes  the  bands  play,  and 
sings  them.  He  will  call  his  company  of 
young  soldiers  out,  and  call  them  to  atten- 
tion, and  sing  the  songs  to  them.  The 
people  seem  to  love  music,  and  learn  it 
readily,  and  whistle  in  evident  enjoyment 
the  tunes  learned  from  the  American  band. 

A  Cottontail  Rabbit  and  His  Terror    - 
By  Michael  Gifford  White 

There  was  at  one  time  a  cottontail  rab- 
bit who  by  degrees  permitted  himself  to 
fall  into  a  highly  nervous  condition. 

Indeed,  so  mentally  prostrated  did  he 
at  last  become  that  he  was  actually  afraid 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  his  burrow,  for 
fear  of  either  being  shot  at  by  a  man  or 
killed  by  some  other  enemy.  So,  while  his 
mind  became  possessed  by  all  kinds  of 
fancies,  his  body  g^ew  thin  and  emaciated, 
and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  pitiable  object  " 

One  day,  having  been  compelled  by 
necessity  to  venture  out  in  search  of  food, 
he  suddenly  returned  in  the  last  extremity 
of  terror. 

**  Hullo  1  have  you  been  shot  at  V' 
cried  one  of  his  neighbors,  after  the  ner- 
vous creature  had  partially  recovered  his 
senses,  on  being  assured  and  reassured 
that  he  was  in  absolute  safety. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "It  was  worse, 
far  worse,  than  that,"  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  very  recollection. 

"  Were  you  chased  by  a  dog,  then  ?" 
demanded  another  rabbit. 

"  Oh,  no,"  and  he  shuddered  again. 
**  Far  worse,  I  assure  you.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  nibble,  when  a  most  fearful-looking 
creature  stole  up,  as  if  out  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  I  ran,  it  ran  after  me.  It  was 
something  like  one  of  ourselves,  only 
much  larger,  quite  black,  and  noiselessly 
kept  pace  with  all  my  movements.  I  only 
just  managed  to  scramble  into  the  burrow 
as  it  was  about  to  seize  my  hind  quarters." 

The  other  rabbits  were  much  astonished 
and  themselves  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the 

account  of  such  an  adventure,  until  pfg 
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or  three  of  the  bolder  among  them,  having 
at  length  summoned  up  sufficient  courage 
to  steal  to  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  could 
see  there  no  such  creature  as  had  been 
described,  and  finally  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  they  had  failed  to  discover 
a  reason  for  their  companion's  alarm. 

Upon  this,  the  timid  animal  was,  after 
much  argument,  persuaded  to  go  with  the 
others,  and  point  out  the  creature  that 
had  so  overwhelmed  him  with  terror. 

With  fear  and  trembling  he  crept  out  of 
the  hole,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  casting  a  large 
shadow  of  his  own  person  directly  in  front, 
caused  him  to  utter  a  loud  squeal,  and,  to 
the  greater  astonishment  of  all  his  com- 
panions, he  again  plunged  into  the  burrow, 
declaring  that  the  dreadful  monster  was 
surely  right  at  his  heels. 

Three  Modem  Knights 
In  a  big  tenement  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  where  very  poor  people  live, 
two  brothers  and  a  tiny  sister  of  four  live 
on  the  first  door.  On  the  top  floor  of  the 
big  house  lives  a  crippled  peddler.  He 
is  poor,  but  he  loves  children,  and  he 
especially  loves  the  tiny  little  girl  on  the 
first  floor.  She  did  not  fear  him  because 
he  was  defomied ;  she  probably  did  not 
notice  it,  for  he  was  so  kind,  gentle,  and 
generous  to  her.  When  she  knew  he  was 
home,  she  would  go  up  the  long  flights  of 
stairs,  dark  and  dirty,  to  the  little  crippled 
peddler,  and  he  would  play  with  her  and 
tell  her  sfories. 

One  day,  recently,  the  little  girl  went 
upstairs  to  her  friend ;  it  was  so  cold  and 
the  streets  were  so  full  of  snow  that  the 
peddler  could  not  go  out 

Suddenly  through  the  great  tenement 
rang  the  cry  of  "  Fire  I"  In  a  minute 
there  were  shouts  and  cries  all  through 
the  house  and  the  street.  The  peddler 
knew  he  could  not  carry  the  tiny  little 
girl  down  stairs.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Suddenly  the  little  nine-year-old  brother 
burst  into  the  room  and  caught  his  little 
sister  in  his  arms  and  started  down  the 
long  flights  of  stairs.  When  he  reached 
the  ground  floor,  the  smoke  was  so  thick 
and  he  was  so  tired  that  he  could  carry 
his  little  sister  no  further.  Both  stood  in 
the  smoke  in  the  dark  hall  clinging  to  each 
other  and  crying,  when  through  the  sm  ^ke 
came    another    small    boy — ^the    twelve- 


year-old  brother.  He  joyfully  caught  up 
his  little  sister  in  his  arms,  took  his 
brother  by  the  hand,  and  hurried  throng 
the  smoke  into  the  street  just  as  the  fire- 
men came. 

The  peddler  at  the  top  of  the  house 
knew  that  a  man  who  could  not  move 
lived  in  the  room  below  his  own.  He 
went  down  to  him,  carrying  his  bedcloth- 
ing  to  wrap  the  man  in,  and  got  him  near 
the  fire-escape,  for  he  knew  the  brave  fire- 
men would  raise  ladders  to  them  and  help 
them  out  of  the  burning  building. 

These  people  did  not  look  like  heroes. 
The  peddler  is  just  a  push-cart  man,  weak, 
crippled,  not  clean.  Doubtless  boys  have 
often  thrown  snowballs  at  him,  and 
laughed  at  him  if  he  grew  angry.  The 
two  brave,  loving  brothers  were  two  little 
Jew  boys  to  the  people  who  knew  them, 
with  jackets  not  overclean,  and  hands 
that  could  not  be  kept  clean.  But  under 
their  dirty  jackets  and  in  the  twisted  body 
of  the  push-cart  peddler  were  hearts  bra\'e, 
true,  and  loving  as  ever  beat  under  annor 
of  knights  of  old  or  modem  knight  going 
to  free  the  Cuban  from  Spanish  injustice. 

A  Little  Girl's  Visit  to  the  Queen 

Mr.  Gladstone's  little  granddaughter, 
Dorothy  Drew,  was  a  great  favorite  with 
her  noble  and  distinguished  grandfather. 
She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him, 
and,  as  the  greatest  people  in  the  world 
thought  it  an  honor  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  little  girl  has  ever 
met  a  greater  number  of  distinguished 
people  than  little  Dorothy  Drew.  She 
was  invited  to  visit  the  Queen  at  Wmdsor 
Castle,  and  this  is  what  she  says : 

An  Indian  man  whom  the  Queen  likes  very 
much  was  at  the  door.  The  next  moment  we 
stood  before  the  great  Queen  whom  grandpapa 
served  for  sixty  years.  She  was  just  another 
woman  like  grandmamma,  with  a  white  cap 
on  her  head.  I  courtesied  and  kissed  her,  and 
told  her  my  name,  Dorsie,  and  of  fi;randpapa, 
and  all  our  pet  names  at  Hawaraen  C^tte. 
The  Queen  put  on  her  dasses  and  asked  me 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  so  &at  she 
could  see  me  better.  Then  she  took  a  litde 
jewel-case  and  said,  "This  is  for  you.**  I 
opened  it  and  saw  a  darling  little  brooch  with 
a  diamond  V,  a  diamond  R,  a  turquoise  I,  and 
a  little  crown  at  the  top,  made  of  red  enamel. 
I  courtesied  .and  kissed  her  hand,  and  said 
"Thank  jrou  venr  much."  She  looked  v^y 
nice  and  kind,  and  I  liked  her  very  much.  The 
Queen  kissed  me  again,  and  mother  and  I 
went  away.    - 
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The   action   of   the   so- 

***":'iu«»My"'  called  Cuban  Assembly 

in  removing  General  Go- 
mez from  the   command   of   the   Cuban 
a.nny  by  a  practically  unanirtious  vote  only 
emphasizes  the  incongruity  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body  as  this   Assembly 
under    present    circumstances.      It    was 
never  in  any  true  sense  a  representative 
l>ody,  and  its  asserted  function  as  a  mili- 
tary council  has  ceased  to  have  any  vital- 
ity.    Its  hostility   to  General   Gomez    is 
leased  on  the  desire  of  the  Assembly  to 
hold  in  its  own  hands  the  distribution  of 
the  money  which  the  United  States  has 
offered  to  the  Cuban  soldiers  as  a  recog- 
nition of  their  services  to  Cuba  and  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  their  return  to 
civil  life.     This  sum  is  not  offered  as  pay 
for   their  military-  servace.     Their    final 
pa)anent  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  when 
civil  government  is  finally  established  in 
Cuba ;  naturally  and  properly  it  will  be  a 
charge  on  Cuban  finances.     For  the  As- 
sembly to  attempt  to  raise  $15,000,000 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  talked  of  doing, 
is  an  absurdity,  for  it  has  no  power  to  bind 
the  future  government  of  Cuba  and  no 
actual  ability  to  secure  a  loan ;  for  the 
Assembly  to  try  to  force  our  Government 
to  offer  a  larger  sum  than  $3,000,000  is 
very  much  like  a  threiat.     General  Gomez 
seems  to  have  the  approbation  and  confi- 
dence of  most  of  the  Cuban  soldiers,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  grate- 
fully receive  the  money  now  on  the  way, 
and  will  then  disperse  and  go  to  work  ;  if 
this  takes  place,  the  grandiloquent  Assem- 
bly will  vanish  and  the  road  will  be  clear 
for  the  building  up  of  a  true  Cuba  Libre. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  utterances  of 
both  Gomez's  friends  and  enemies  among 
the   Cubans   assume   the   ultimate    inde- 
pendence of  the  island  as  an  assured  fact ; 
and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  so  many  rec- 


ognud  the  fact  that  independence  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  keeping  up  a  useless 
army  and  a  vociferous  "  Assembly,"  but 
by  learning  to  carry  on  an  efficient  admin- 
istration, by  maintaining  peace  and  safety, 
and  by  restoring  material  prosperity. 
Such  acts  of  brigandage  as  have  been 
committed  by  the  six  robbers  captured  by 
the  rural  police  near  San  Luis  last  week 
are  sporadic  and  not  typical,  and  tfie  cour- 
age and  efficiency  of  the  native  police  in 
capturing  the  brigands  is  an  encouraging 
indication. 


The  Philippine.  Campaign    ^e^'^   ^^  ^  ^^""^^^^ 

advance  of  the 
American  lines  is  expected  daily  from 
Manila.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  next 
month,  which  makes  immediate  aggressive 
action  desirable  if  the  enemy  is  to  be 
crushed  this  spring;  and,  secondly,  the 
recent  arrival  of  our  reinforcements  under 
General  Lawton.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  General  Lawton  may  be  put  by  Gen- 
eral Otis  in  charge  of  the  advance  military 
operations,  while  General  Otis  gives  his 
attention  to  the  administrative  problems 
and,  of  course,  holds  supreme  command  at 
headquarters.  General  Lawton  is  a  fa- 
mous Indian  fighter,  and  his  dashing 
quality  is  indicated  by  one  of  his  Indian 
sobriquets  meaning  "  The-Man-who-Gets- 
up-and-Fights-in-the-Middle-of-the-Night" 
The  excellence  of  our  new  transport  ser- 
vice— that  by  the  transports  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan — is  receiving  favorable 
comment  from  foreign  military  authori- 
ties. On  Monday  General  Wheaton's  Di- 
visional Brigade  advanced  toward  Pasig, 
supported  by  a  river  gunboat,  captured 
Guadaloupe  and  shelled  but  did  notoccupy» 
Pasig,  with  a  loss  of  a  few  wounded  men  ; 
the  movement  was  carried  out  with  military 
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precision  and  skill,  while  the  resistance 
was  slight  The  Filipinos  lost  thirty  killed 
and  many  wounded.  Manila  is  quiet  and 
well  policed.  General  Otis,  however,  is 
discouraging  the  residence  of  officers' fami- 
lies in  Manila;  he  is  reported  to  have 
said :  *'  Manila  is  no  place  for  women ; 
this  is  a  war,  not  a  picnic" 


There  was  probably  no 
^  A*  !lr»ii!!»?*    position  in  the  gift  of  the 

President  which  m  its 
nature  ought  to  have  lifted  its  bestowal 
more  completely  above  all  claims  for  party 
service  than  the  Directorship  of  the  Cen- 
sus ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  President  disappointed  all  those  who 
hoped  the  most  from  his  administration, 
and  who  are  disposed  to  give  his  acts  the 
most  generous  interpretation,  when  he  aph 
pointed  ex-Governor  Merriam,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  that  position.  The  ex-Governor 
had  never  been  a  Civil  Service  Reformer. 
He  was  pre-eminently  what  is  called  a 
practical  politician  ;  and  ever>'body  knows 
that  the  word  "  practical  "  in  this  connec- 
tion means,  not  one  who  serves  the  people 
in  the  most  effective  and  businesslike 
way,  but  one  who  gets  the  most  for  his 
party  and  himself  out  of  politics.  Ex- 
Governor  Merriam  had  also  been,  unless 
he  is  misreported,  a  persistent  office-seeker. 
Two  days  later  the  President  made  an 
ideal  choice  when  he  named  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  Assistant  Director ; 
for  Mr.  Wines  is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  country  who  combine  the  right  kind 
of  ability  with  the  right  kind  of  service. 
He  is  in  every  sense  a  man  educated  for 
the  position,  with  a  long,  honorable,  and 
useful  record  of  public  service  behind 
him.  Here,  then,  appeared  to  be  the 
bestowment  of  a  g^eat  position  for  party 
reasons  on  a  practical  politician  who  was 
to  have  the  honors  of  the  place  and  to 
draw  the  chief  salary,  and  the  selection  of 
a  trained  and  capable  subordinate  to  do 
the  work  of  the  place  and  to  receive  the 
secondary  salary-. 


Method,  of  the  Cen.u.    ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  '^^'^^  ^^ 

those  who  are  eager 
that  the  next  United  States  Census  should 
t:arry  the  utmost  weight,  and  who  feared 
this  unrighteous  combination  of  the  prac- 


tical politician  and   the  ex]>ert,  tbe  an 
Directoi  has  issued  an  official  statemoit 
in  which  he  declares  that  all  applicace 
for  positions  under  him  will  be  subjectec 
to  examinations  as  rig^d   as  those  befors 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ;    that  eo 
political  influence  will  put  any  empkrree 
on    the    census   pay-roll,    and  -that  aay 
employee  on  that  pay-roll   who  is  fcMsc 
incompetent  on  trial  will  be  dropped,  wttfa- 
out  regard  to  political  backing.     No  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made  within  thirty 
days.     Professor  Gannett,    who  was  v^ 
political  and  statistical  geographer  of  tht 
last  census,  will  have  charge  of  the  ^me 
work  on  the  coming  census,  with  an  abso- 
lutely free  hand.     Three  hundred  super 
visors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presiden: 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  in  tbe 
selection  of  these  supervisors  there  wLl 
be   consultation    with   the    Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  respective  States 
These   supervisors  will   in    turn    appoint 
forty   thousand  enumerators,    whose    ap- 
pointments must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Director.     Governor  Merriam  is  entitlel 
to  full  faith  in  his  statement  that  he  will 
conduct  the  taking  of  the  new  census  on 
scientific    principles ;    and   he     has    the 
opportunity  of  entirely  removing   the  un- 
favorable impression  which    his   appoint- 
ment made  on  many  of  the  most  thought- 
ful people  in  the  country. 


Senatorial  Ballotinga 


In  Nebraska  the    Re- 


publican legislators  at 
last  came  together    and    elected    to  the 
United  States  Senate  their  recent  candi- 
date for  Governor,  Mr.  Hayward,  whom 
the  despatches  speak  of  as  a  lawyer  of 
ability   and   "  comfortable  fortune."     In 
Utah  and  Delaware,  however,  the  Legis- 
latures have  adjourned  without  electing  a 
Senator,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  dead- 
lock continues  as  before.     In  Delaware 
an  appeal  was  made  by  General  Grosvenor, 
of  Ohio,  and  other  leaders  in  the  National 
Republican   organization    that    the  anti- 
Addicks  Republican  minority  should  ac- 
cept the  candidate  of  the  majority  ;  but 
the   minority  rightly   felt  that  they  had 
conceded  enough  in  offering  to  unite  with 
the  majority  on  ex-Congressman  Willis, 
an  Addicks  supporter.     The  responsibilitj' 
for  the  failure  to  elect  rests  upon  Mr. 
Addicks,   whose  motto  of  "Addicks  or 
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lobody  "  again  compels  his  party  to  elect 
lobody.     In    Pennsylvania   interest    has 
centered  in  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
:>i  bribery  brought  against  the  Quay  mana- 
ger in  connection  with  the  McCarrel  bill  to 
change  the  jury  law  so  as  to  prevent  the 
complete  exckision    of   Quay   partisans. 
The    high-handed  methods  employed  by 
Sp)eaker   Farr   and   others  of  the  Quay 
leaders   to  defeat  this    investigation  not 
only  led  three  of  the  Quay  supporters  to 
declare  their  independence,  as  we  reported 
last  week,  but  also  brought  about  the  en- 
largement of  the  investigating  committee 
upon   a   basis  promising  thorough  work. 
Several   members  have  already  testified 
that  bribes  were  offered  them,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  reached.     One  prominent 
paper,  friendly  i^  Senator  Quay,  now  pre- 
dicts that  the  Legislature,  before  adjourn- 
ing on  April  21,  will  elect  a  Senator" sat- 
isfactory  to   Senator   Quay,  though  not 
Senator   Quay  himself,"     Other   predic- 
tions  are    that  the  Legislature  will   ad- 
journ  without   electing   any  one,  as  the 
breach  in  the  Republican  ranks  cannot  be 
healed  during  the  present  session,  and  the 
Democrats  willing  to  support  an  independ- 
ent Republican  like  Mr.  Wanamaker  or 
Mr.  Stewart  dare  not  withdraw  their  party 
candidate  for  fear  that  a  minority  of  their 
colleagues  wojld  vote  for  and  elect  Mr. 
Quay.     Nothing  is  certain  except  the  un- 
certainty. 


On  Monday  of  last 

^''*'TEnJit*n*d*'*'°"    ^eek    the   welcome 

announcement    was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
English  Government  had  decided  to  intro- 
duce competition  in  the  telephone  service 
of  the  country.     A  resolution  was  adopted 
indorsing  the  proposal  and  giving  the  Post- 
Office  Department  a  credit  of  $10,000,000 
to  develop  the  telephone  service.     This 
action  indicates  that  in  the  near  future  the 
telephone  service  of  Great  Britain,  like 
the  telegraph  service,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
post-office  system.    When  telephones  were 
introduced  in  that  country,  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  service  to  be 
rendered  was  of  the  same   character  as 
that  performed  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, and  gave  the  private  telephone  com- 
pany very  limited  privileges,  stipulating 
that  it  should  be  under  the  close  super- 


vision of  the  post-office  officials.  The 
Government  even  imposed  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
telephone  company,  to  compensate  the 
Post-Office  Department  for  the  loss  of  tele- 
graph business  which  telephone  commu- 
nication necessitated.  The  -partnership 
between  the  private  company  and  the 
Government,  however,  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. Owing  to  the  limited  rights  of 
the  private  company,  it  has  not  felt  justi- 
fied in  going  to  the  expense  of  a  costly 
andf*<satisfactory  plant ;  and  owing  to  the 
antagonism  between  its  interests  and 
those  of  the  public,  the  public  officials 
supposed  to  supervise  the  company  have 
been  the  subjects  of  criticism  and  almost 
of  scandal.  The  partnership,  therefore, 
has  not  been  a  success,  though  tele- 
phone charges  in  England  seem  to 
have  been  much  lower  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  of  this  city, 
in  an  address  before  the  Social  Reform 
Club  last  week,  the  London  charge  is  $85 
per  year  for  an  unlimited  service,  where 
the  New  York  charge  is  $240.  Inasmuch 
as  electrical  apparatus  of  all  sorts  is  in 
this  country  as  cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  in 
England,  the  only  important  item  of  ex- 
pense which  is  greater  in  London  than 
here  is  the  wages  of  the  young  women  at 
the  telephone  exchanges;  but  inasmuch 
as  $30  per  subscriber  covers  these  wages 
in  this  country,  $10  per  subscriber  would 
perhaps  cover  the  difference  in  wages 
between  the  two  countries.  The  English 
company,  says  Mr.  Sterne,  claims  that  its 
expense  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  the  New  York  privilege  of  stringing 
its  wires  in  subways  and  thus  saving  heavy 
outlays  for  repairs.  There  are,  however, 
probably  two  sides  to  this  question,  as 
to  most  questions.  The  greater  number 
of  subscribers  in  New  York  doubtless  re- 
quires a  somewhat  higher  rate ;  but  if  the 
English  House  of  Commons  feels  that  an 
$85  rate  is  so  monopolistic  as  to  demand 
government  interference,  it  would  seem 
that  the  New  York  Legislature  might 
accept  the  moderate  bill  urged  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  establishing  a  $150 
rate  for  an  unlimited  service,  unless  the 
telephone  company  can  show  to  the  courts 
that  this  rate  will  not  return  to  it  ten 
per  cent,  on  its  invested  and  accumulated 
capital 
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In  our  own  Central  and 
CompetiDff         Western   States,  and  at 

Ttlephone  System*  •    a.     •     ^.u     r?     x 

in  the  Weet        some  pomts  m  the  East, 

telephone  rates  are  grad- 
ually being  reduced  by  private  competition. 
This*  remedy,  however,  is  not  only  un- 
satisfactory— because  neither  of  the  two 
competing  companies  can  connect  all  the 
local  subscribers — but  it  is  also  of  uncer- 
tain duration,  as  the  competitors  may  con- 
solidate. Nevertheless  the  reductions  of 
rates  secured  by  the  introduction — and 
sometimes  merely  by  the  fear — of  compe- 
tition have  been  important.  In  Indiana 
the  competing  companies  have  gradually 
developed  a  practical  system,  and  more 
of  the  smaller  towns  are  served  by  the  new 
system  than  by  the  old.  Even  in  Indian- 
apolis, according  to  the  Chicago  "  Times- 
Herald,"  a  new  company,  by  guaranteeing 
to  reduce  the  yearly  charge  from  seventy- 
two  dollars  to  forty  dollars,  has  secured 
hundreds  of  five-year  contracts,  and 
promises  to  begin  business  next  month 
with  almost  as  many  subscribers  as  the 
old  company.  The  New  Long- Distance 
Telephone  Company  promises  to  connect 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  towns  and 
cities,  and  to  establish  charges  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  less  than  those  of 
the  long-distance  company  operating  under 
the  Bell  patent  In  the  matter  of  telephone 
communication  the  smaller  cities  are  every- 
where served  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
larger,  partly  because  the  service  is  actually 
cheaper,  and  partly  because  it  is  easier  for 
a  competing  company  to  establish  itself. 
According  to  a  recent  statement  made  by 
the  head  of  the  old  company  in  Chicago, 
the  increase  of  its  business  by  three  hun- 
dred per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  serv- 
ing each  subscriber.  But  the  principal 
reason,  apparently,  why  the  service  in  the 
smaller  towns  is  conducted  at  rates  so 
much  lower  is  the  ease  with  which  a  com- 
peting system  can  be  introduced  if  rates 
are  imsatisfactory.  In  a  great  city,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  telephone  subscribers  can- 
not easily  get  together,  and  no  telephone 
subscriber  is  willing  to  transfer  his  patron- 
age to  a  new  system  until  nearly  all  the 
people  he  wishes  to  keep  in  communica- 
tion with  have  done  the  same.  For  this 
reason  the  telephone  system  in  a  large 
city  is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  rates  can 
be  kept  reasonable  only  by  public  regula- 


tion upon  some  such  basis  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Bill  for  this  city,  or, 
still  better,  perhaps,  by  the  bill  which  has 
been  before  the  Massachusetts  L^^slature 
giving  a  State  Commission  the  power  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  service  and  to  recom- 
mend rates  which  shall  be  alike  fair  to  the 
public  and  to  the  companies. 

The  Allen  Law  Repealed  ^be  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture has  at  last  re- 
pealed the  Allen  Law,  which  gave  cit}* 
councils  the  right  to  grant  fifty-year  fran- 
chises to  street-car  lines  with  five  cents 
as  the  minimum  fare.  Upon  the  final 
vote  only  one  member,  and  that  one  Mr. 
Allen,  dared  stand  out  against  the  rep>eal 
of  the  law ;  and  Governor  Tanner,  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  repeal  bill  did 
not  allow  city  councils  to  authorize  ccMn- 
peting  car  systems  on  any  street  without 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  most  of  the 
abutting  property,  signed  the  bill.  Under 
the  new  law,  which  is  merely  a  modified 
form  of  the  old  law,  no  franchises  can  be 
granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty- 
years,  and  the  city  councils  may  stipulate 
for  fares  less  than  five  cents.  The  estab- 
lishment of  low  fares  instead  of  heaw 
taxes,  when  franchises  are  extended,  seems 
at  last  to  be  recognized  in  Chicago  as  the 
more  sensible  policy.  A  few  months  ago 
the  press  of  that  city,  and  the  Mayor, 
seemed  intent  upon  prolonging  five-cent 
fares,  if  ten  percent  of  this  unjust  charge 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  city  treasury ; 
but  the  campaign  which  ex-Govemor 
Altgeld  inaugurated  has  borne  fruit  in  un- 
expected quarters.  The  Republican  City 
Convention,  held  last  week,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  : 

The  streets  of  Chicago  are  public  highwaj-s. 
All  grants  and  extensions  of  franchises  should 
be  For  short  periods — in  no  case  exceeding 
twenty  years.  Extensions  of  street  railway 
franchises,  if  made,  should  provide  that  all 
subsequent  grants  shall  expire  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  people  shall,  upon  their 
expiration,  if  they  shall  then  so  desire,  be 
entided  to  purchase  the  tang;ible  property  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  roa(&,  at  its  uien  value 
for  railroad  purposes.  Provision  should  first 
be  made  for  reduced  fares,  especially  during 
the  rush  hours  and  for  school-children,  and 
then  for  special  services  and  cash  payments  to 
the  city. 

A  valued  correspondent  of  The  Outlook, 
in  reply  to  a  former  paragraph  favoring 
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the  policy  of  low  fares  against  that  of 
increased  taxation,  has  urged^pon  us  that 
three-cent   fares  are  an   impossibility  in 
most  cities,  because  the  average  expense 
p)er  passenger  now  reported  by  street-car 
companies  is  more  than  three  cents.     In 
reply  to  this,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
average  expense  per  passenger  in  Toronto 
before  the  new  charter  was  granted  was 
more  than  three  cents,  and  yet  the  com- 
pany which  gave  the  three-cent  fares  during 
the  rush  hours,  and  the  two-and-one-half- 
cent  fares  to  school-children,  is  making 
such  profits   that   its   securities   have   a 
market  value  more*  than   double  the  in- 
vested capital.    Low  fares  make  it  possible 
for  a  company  to   run    large   cars  well 
filled  instead  of  small  cars  partly  empty  ; 
and  in  Toronto  at  least — where  the  reduc-* 
tion  of  fares   was   accompanied   by  the 
introduction   of  electricit}' — the   average 
cost  per  passenger  has  fallen  to  two  cents. 
Had  the  city  government  of  Toronto  re- 
quired  a  ten   per   cent  tax  upon  gross 
receipts  instead  of  requiring  a  forty  per 
cent,  reduction  in  fares  during  the  rush 
hours,  the  Toronto  company  would  not 
to-day  be  as  prosperous  as  it  is,  and  the 
working  people  of  Toronto  using  the  cars 
morning  and  night  would  be  out  of  pocket 
nearly  a  week's  wages  every  year. 

The  recently  reported  clos- 

''of'T«n'!°/  i"g  o*  gambling-houses  and 
cleaning  out  of  gambling  slot- 
machines  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has 
a  history  behind  it.  It  shows,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  what  a  public- 
spirited  and  courageous  minister  can  do 
as  a  tribune  of  the  people.  There  were 
more  than  twenty  of  these  houses  and 
more  than  three  hundred  of  these  ma- 
chines in  Trenton,  operating  in  open 
defiance  of  laws  which  the  "  respectable  " 
part  of  the  community  apathetically  de- 
clined to  demand  enforcement  of.  From 
$4,000  to  $6,000  a  month  went  out  of 
Trenton  as  the  profit  of  these  machines, 
from  men  and  boys,  large  groups  of  whom 
might  sometimes  be  seen  waiting  the  turn 
of  each  to  put  his  nickels  in  the  slot. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Wishart,  minister  of 
the  Central  Baptist  Chwrch,  who  had 
previously  led  a  successful  movement  for 
the  stoppage  of  prize-fights  under  the 
g^ise   of    sparring   entertainments,   took 


this  new  scandal  in  hand,  at  first  in  a 
private  way.  He  remonstrated  with  the 
police  authorities  without  effect.  He  pre- 
sented charges  before  two  grand  juries 
without  effect.  Then  he  determined  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  people.  He  ob- 
tained, with  the  co-operation  of  friends,  a 
mass  of  the  most  convincing  facts  in  evi- 
dence, and,  taking  these  into  his  pulpit, 
laid  bare  the  iniquity,  and  charged  the 
police  authorities  with  connivance  at  it. 
The  next  morning  the  papers  published 
his  sermon  in  full.  With  prescience  of 
the  result,  some  of  the  guilty  parties  im- 
mediately prepared  to  move  out  of  town. 
The  grand  jury,  of  its  own  accord,  at 
once  took  the  matter  up,  and,  while  stop- 
ping short  of  an  indictment,  adopted  reso- 
lutions which  braced  up  the  police  author- 
ities to  order  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
This  was  done,  and  the  infamy  speedily 
banished,  at  least  for  the  present.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  has  announced 

^'d  Princ/ton  ^^^  acceptance  of  the  in  vita- 
tion  to  fill  the  Professorship 
of  English  Literature  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  church.  The 
new  professorship  will  bear  the  honored 
name  of  Dean  Murray,  whose  services  to 
the  institution  have  been  invaluable,  not 
only  as  a  teacher  and  executive  oflScer, 
but  in  the  quiet,  manly,  and  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  highest  Christian  c^iar- 
acter,  which  the  students  have  recognized 
in  his  life.  This  chair  will  give  unusual 
latitude  to  the  man  who  fills  it.  It  will 
be  a  grief  to  many  that  Dr.  van  Dyke 
feels  called  upon  to  leave  the  pulpit  which 
Tie  has  made  so  influential  and  so  conspic- 
uous. No  preacher  in  the  city  has  at- 
tained a  more  prominent  position,  or  has 
sustained  his  pulpit  work  at  a  higher 
level ;  and  no  man  in  the  pulpit  has  had 
more  authority  with  young  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  country  has  been  recog- 
nizing with  increasing  clearness  the  talent 
for  literature  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  has 
shown  in  so  many  ways ;  and  he  who 
serves  God  and  his  fellow-men  through 
art  serves  as  truly  and  often  in  a  larger 
way  than  he  who  serves  through  direct 
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teaching.  Whatever  instrument  Dr.  van 
Dyke  uses,  it  is  certain  that  his  spiritual 
ideals  will  always  be  the  burden  of  his 
utterance.  The  country  has  a  right  to 
expect,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  work  of 
an  unusual  quality  and  value  from  him  in 
the  future.  As  a  teacher  in  a  university 
he  will  have  the  qualities  which  win  and 
inspire  young  men.  There  is  no  touch  of 
professionalism  in  him  ;  his  manliness  is 
revealed  in  the  frankest  kind  of  speech ; 
he  has  great  courage ;  he  is  always 
virile  in  thought  and  in  utterance,  and 
he  has  the  kind  of  feeling  about  a  man's 
place  and  a  man's  work  in  the  world 
which  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to 
young  men.  In  going  to  Princeton,  Dr. 
van  Dyke  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
deeply  impressing  those  who  are  in  turn 
to  impress  others;  of  bringing  out  the 
finest  and  best  quality  of  his  nature  in 
the  most  lasting  forms ;  and  of  carrying 
his  message  of  courage  and  faith  into 
many  pulpits. 


sub-title  as  "  A  Study  of  Life  in  Narragan- 
sett  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  is  a  nota- 
ble piece  of  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
thoroughness  of  historical  research.  Miss 
Hazard  is  said  also  to  have  enjoyed  un- 
usual training  along  executive  lines,  and 
will  bring  to  her  new  position  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order. 


Italy  io  China 


® 


The  latest  act  in  the  drama 


WellMley  Collage 


Mrs.   Irvine  will  retire 


from  the  presidency  of 
Wellesley  College  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent academic  year,  after  discharging  the, 
duties  of  that  oflSce  for  several  years  in  a 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  institution  which 
its  friends  have  not  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize. Mrs.  Irvine  is  pre-eminently  a  schol- 
ar, and  the  surrender  of  her  life  to  execu- 
tive work  has  involved  a  genuine  sacrifice. 
She  brought  to  her  position  exceptional 
qualifications  both  of  ability  and  training, 
and  she  has  steadily  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  College  the  highest  ideals  of  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  thoroughness.  Miss 
Caroline  Hazard,  of  Peace  Dale,  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Trustees 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Irvine,  and  has  accepted 
her  election  with  that  kind  of  reluctance  •" 
which  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  qual- 
ification for  a  position.  Miss  Hazard  is 
a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  a  member 
of  the  well-known  Hazard  family  of  Rhode 
Island ;  exceptionally  well  educated,  be- 
cause she  had  not  only  the  semi-collegiate 
privileges  accorded  to  women  by  Brown 
University,  but  especially  because  she  was 
the  personal  friend  and  pupil  of  Professor 
Diman,  whose  memoirs  she  subsequendy 
wrote.  Her  biography  of  her  ancestor, 
Thomas  Hazard,  wluch  is  described  in  its 


of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  was  performed  last  week ; 
one  scene  being  set  in  China  and  one  in 
Europe.  After  the  experiences  of  a  few 
months  ago  in  Abyssinia,  Italy  was  appar- 
ently willing  to  confine  her  attention  to 
home  matters ;  but  she  suddenly  appeared 
HI  the  Far  East  and  demanded  what  is  eu- 
phoniously called  a  base  for  a  port  (really  a 
large  tract  of  territory)  and  other  conces- 
sions. San-Moon  Bay  is  a  seaport  not  very 
far  from  the  Chusan  Islands,  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Chinese  Government  demurred,  and  Italy 
promptly  made  preparations  to  take  by 
force  that  which  China  refused  her.  The 
latest  ref)orts  indicate  that  the  Chinese 
have  recognized  the  futility  of  resistance, 
and,  after  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities, 
they  will  undoubtedly  cede  what  Italy 
demands.  As  Italy  has  practically  no 
interests  in  China,  her  action  at  once 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  this  new 
move  betrayed  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
great  players  in  the  game  now  being 
played  between  the  Great  Powers. 


At  the  very  moment  when 

^^  R;u;^'d""°'     Italy   was    making  this 

demand  upon  China,  the 
tension  between  Russia  and  Elngland  in 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  New- 
Chwang  railway  was  extreme,  and  there 
was  talk  of  serious  differences  between 
the  two  Governments.  The  New-Chwang 
railroad  is  being  built  within  a  part  of 
China  included  in  the  Russian  sphere  of 
influence,  but  it  is  being  built  by  Elnglish 
capital  upon  the  condition  that  the  road 
shall  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  power,  and  that  the  chief  engineer 
and  the  chief  accountant  shall  be  British 
subjects.  To  these  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government  Russia 
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'was  vigorously  protesting  at  the  very 
moment  when  Italy  appeared  as  a  new 
claimant  in  the  field.  It  was  instantly 
surmised)  therefore,  that  she  appeared  as 
the  result  of  an  understanding  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  if  the  situation  may  be 
put  in  the  language  of  the  Street,  she  pro- 
pMDsed  to  secure  a  small  share  of  Chinese 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
vote  with  Great  Britain  whenever  the  great 
stockholders  came  together  in  conference. 


Ru..i.  nnd  England     ^hen  came   the  pro- 
posal of  the  Engush 
Government,  put  forward  by  Mr.  Goshen, 
for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  by  adding 
to  the  regular  ship>-building  programme — 
already  very  extensive  and  ambitious — a 
supplementary  programme  providing  for 
the  construction  of  four  more  battle-ships 
and  four  more  cruisers.     Mr.  Goshen  de- 
clared that  the  Government  was  taking 
this  action  to  meet  the  increase  of  foreign 
navies,  especially  that  of  Russia,  and  that 
it  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  English 
Ministry  to  keep  the  English  fleet  at  all 
times  equal  in  power  to  the  fleets  of  the 
two  naval  Powers  which  stand  next  it  in 
rank.    Mr.  Goshen,  after  frankly  declaring 
that  England  was  going  to  meet  Russia's 
increase  of  strength  by  equivalent  increase 
of   strength,  then   offered  to  modify  the 
ship-building  programme  if  Russia  would 
abandon  a  portion  of  her  great  scheme  of 
naval  construction.     There  was  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension  last  week  in  regard 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Russian  attitude 
toward  English  control  of  the  New-Chwang 
railway ;  but  the   apparently  determined 
position  of  the  English  Minister  at  Pekin 
has  resulted,  if  reports  are  to  be  trusted, 
in  a  modification  of  Russian  demands ; 
and  England  is  likely  to  keep  her  railway 
concessions,  and  Italy  to  secure  the  terri- 
tory which  she  has  claimed.     Meantime 
China  is  being  rapidly  disposed  of ;  Eng- 
land is  now  in  possession  of  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
the  Russians  are  securely  intrenched  at 
Port  Arthur,   the   Germans   have   taken 
Kiao-Chau,  the  French  are  established  at 
Annam  and  Tonquin,  the  English  hold 
Hong-Kong  and  Singapore,  and,  with  the 
Italians  in  possession  of  San-Moon  Bay 
and  the  outlying  islands,   the   available 
harbors  and  roadsteads  along  the  coast 
are  in  the  h?md§  pf  foreign  Governments. 


Various  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
different  quarters  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment should  now  take  its  part  in  the 
division  of  China;  but  our  Government 
has  wisely  decided  to  take  no  steps  in  this 
direction.  We*  have  but  one  interest  in 
China,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  our 
increasingly  valuable  commerce. 


Samoa 


The  Statements  of  the  German 
Consul  in  Samoa,  Herr  Rose, 
made  public  this  week,  do  not  materially 
alter  the  case,  as  previously  known.  Herr 
Rose  contradicts  Chief  Justice  Chambers's 
account  in  some  particulars,  but  it  is  still 
perfectly  clear  that  the  German  Consul 
and  the  German  President  of  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Apia  deliberately  defied  the 
orders  of  the  Chief  Justice,  issued  under 
his  well-defined  powers,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  that  their  excuse  is 
that  their  understanding  of  the  law  was 
different  from  his  1  Fortunately,  the  Ger- 
man Government  seems  to  be  in  earnest 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
while  it  may  diplomatically  defend  its 
rather  unruly  representatives  in  Samoa, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  serious 
trouble.  The  true  American  position  is 
simple;  while  the  treaty  is  law,  it  must 
be  enforced;  revision  should  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Samoans,  as  well  as  of  for- 
eign nations.  Our  war-ship  the  Philadel- 
phia is  now  well  on  its  way  to  Apia,  and 
Admiral  Kautz  has  orders  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  enforce  the  treaty.  The  actual 
situation  in  Samoa  at  last  accounts  (Feb- 
ruary 23)  was  that  Mataafa  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  natives  and 
had  the  largest  forces  of  native  soldiers ; 
Malietoa  has  the  support  of  the  law,  as 
laid  down  by  Justice  Chambers,  and 
therefore  of  the  American  and  British 
authorities. 


The  Dreyfu.  Case    ^he  Dreyf US  case  is  now 

on  trial  before  the  entire 
Court  of  Cassation,  and  every  judge  (and 
there  are,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  forty- 
nine)  has  the  evidence  in  his  hands.  No 
announcements  have  yet  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  time  when  a  decision  may 
be  anticipated.  It  is  expected  that  the 
decision  will  take  one  of  three  forms: 
the  cpmbined  Court  may  hold  thsit  the 
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condemnation  of  Dreyfus  was  secured  on 
a  sound  basis  of  fact  and  under  due 
process  of  law,  and  that  the  sentence  is  to 
stand ;  or,  without  going  into  the  question 
of  fact,  the  Court  may  hold  that  there 
were  irregularities  in  the  proceedings,  and, 
as  a  remedy,  order  a  retrial  of  the  case 
before  another  court  martial ;  or  the 
Court  may  declare  Dreyfus  innocent  and 
order  him  set  free.  In  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  great  importance 
attached  to  their  decision,  the  Court  may 
decide  upon  a  rehearing  of  the  testimony, 
or  of  certain  parts  of  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  their  own  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  witnesses.  If  they  do  this,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  bring  forward 
any  additional  proofs  of  the  guilt  of 
Dre3rfus.  The  general  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  the  Court  must  decide  either  to 
set  Dreyfus  free  or  to  order  his  retrial ; 
and  the  anti-Semites  are  hoping  that  the 
latter  decision  may  be  reached,  because 
in  that  case  the  organization  of  the  new 
court  martial  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Staff,  and  there  is  very  little 
doubt  of  the  character  of  a  court  martial 
made  up  in  this  way.  In  all  probability 
it  would,  so  far  as  it  dared,  repeat  the 
history  of  the  first  trial. 


Two  Revolution* 


A  petty  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  led  by 
General  Reyes,  has  come  to  an  end,  for 
the  present  at  least — for  revolutions  in 
Spanish- American  countries  have  a  fash- 
ion of  reappearing  after  every  one  had 
supposed  them  dead  and  buried.  General 
Reyes's  little  revolution  died  from  paucity 
of  support,  and  never  had  life  enough  in 
it  to  frighten  the  authorities  greatly ;  as 
usual,  its  cause  was  chiefly  personal  am- 
bition and  a  disposition  to  be  "  ag'in'  the 
Government  "  as  a  principle.  The  revo- 
lution in  Venezuela  has  been  a  little  more 
serious,  and  may  yet  give  trouble.  Gen- 
eral Guerra,  the  head  of  the  revolutionists, 
sympathizes  with  the  party  led  by  Crespo 
in  his  lifetime ;  and  Crespo's  State,  Gua- 
rico,  is  the  scene  of  the  contest.  Guerra 
has  two  or  three  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  is  carrjring  on  a  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
Government  is  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
the  insurgents  easily  if  it  can  only  put  its 
finger  on  them  ;  but  their  mode  of  warfare, 
lik^  that  of  the  Cubans,  makes  it  hard  to 


comer  them  and  force  a  battle.  An  aniis> 
ing  illustration  of  the  difficulty  the  Go?- 
emment  finds  in  filling  its  ranks  with 
volunteers  is  found  in  the  story  that  a 
recruiting  officer  sent  two  hundred  men  to 
his  superior  accompanied  by  the  foUowing 
letter :  "  I  send  you  two  hundred  volun- 
teers; please  send  back  the  handcuffs.' 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  business  men  and  orderly 
people  of  Venezuela  sustains  the  Goveni- 
ment,  and  has  no  desire  for  a  revival  of 
the  constant  fighting  and  disorder  of  the 
Crespo  regime.  It  is  said  that  Venezuela 
has  had  forty-four  revolutions  in  the  eighty- 
nine  years  of  its  existence.  The  Spanish- 
American  love  of  overthrowing  authoritr 
is  almost  ludicrously  in  contrast  with  its 
lack  of  constructive  power. 

The  Facts 

^    The  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  pain- 
ful and  confusing :  painful  because  it  com- 
pels the  use  of  force  by  a  Government 
which  represents  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
the  methods  of  order,  law,   and  peace; 
confusing  because  the  situation  is  not  yet 
perfectly  mastered  by  knowledge,  and  be- 
cause a  good  many  people  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  are  bent  upon  adding  to  the  con- 
fusion.    That  a  free  Government,  based 
on  the  consent  of  those  whom  it  rules, 
should  be  fighting,  on  their  own  ground, 
the  people  of  a  remote  island,  seems,  on 
the  face,  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
and  that  such  a  Government  should  be 
putting  to  death  men  who  are  apparendy 
contending  for  their  own  freedom   seems. 
on  the  face,  not  only  an  anomaly,  but  a 
crime.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  few  basic  facts  in  the  situation  clearly 
in  view.     It  will  take  us  a  g^ood  while  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  new  condi- 
tions and  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  new- 
duties.    It  is  well  to  remember,  therefore : 
First,  that  Manila  fell  into  our  hands, 
not  by  choice,  but  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 
Admiral  Dewey  did  not  set  out  to  expand 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  nor 
add  to  its  territory ;  he  set  out  to  destroy 
the  fleet  of  an  enemy  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila.     That  enemy  was,  after  a  fashion, 
governing  the  group  of  islands ;  so  far  as 
they  had  any  government,  the  Spaniards 
conducted  it     We  destroyed  the  Spanish 
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power.  If  we  had  sailed  away  and  left 
the  islands,  we  should  have  left  chaos 
behind  us.  We  should  have  pulled  down 
the  sole  authority  in  a  community  and 
then  shrugged  our  shoulders  and  left  the 
community  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
transferred  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  now 
needs  only  the  formality  of  ratification  by 
Spain,  but  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining order  and  civilization  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  passed  over  to  us  the  moment 
Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  force.  We 
inherited  all  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
Spaniard  on  the  spot.  To  have  left 
Manila  would  have  been  the  easiest  and 
least  expensive  course,  but  it  would  also 
have  been  the  cowardly  and  therefore  the 
impossible  course.  The  argument  that  we 
have  complicated  our  future  and  added 
to  our  expenses  ought  to  have  no  more 
weight  with  us  than  the  same  argument 
would  have  with  an  honest  and  courage- 
ous man  when  some  difficult  task  is  thrust 
into  his  hands — a  task  which  he  cannot 
refuse  without  being  meanly  selfish  or 
cowardly.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  funda- 
mental fact  in  view  and  not  to  allow  it  to 
be  blurred  by  sophistry  on  the  one  hand 
or  appeals  to  prudence  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  the  controlling  fact  in  the  situation. 

Second :  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
tention of  reducing  the  Filipinos  to  the 
condition  of  a  subject  race.  It  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  their 
needs  are  or  what  their  will  is ;  it  simply 
proposes  to  establish  order,  to  set  the 
processes  of  law  in  motion,  and  to  create 
the  proper  conditions  before  determining 
what  the  Filipinos  want  or  what  they  ought 
to  have.  As  has  been  before  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  every  grievance  of 
which  the  Filipinos  in  their  revolt  against 
Spain  complained  was  removed  the  in- 
stant the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted ; 
every  reform  upon  which  the  Filipinos  in- 
sisted went  that  instant  into  operation. 
The  moment  American  rule  began  in  Ma- 
nila the  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  islands  were  advanced,  not  only 
beyond  the  demands,  but  beyond  the  con- 
ception, of  the  men  who  were  striving 
against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Aguinaldo 
is  therefore  in  the  field,  not  as  a  patriot, 
but  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace ;  as  much 
30  as  if  he  were  the  leader  of  a  riot  in  the 


city  of  New  York.  It  is  painful  to  resist 
him,  for  the  country  hates  the  use  of  force 
of  any  sort ;  but  it  is  just  as  essential  and 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances  as  would 
be  the  use  of  force  in  putting  down  a  riot  in 
an  American  city.  As  to  Aguinaldo  himself, 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  There 
are  those  who  believe  him  to  be  honest 
and  patriotic  in  his  motives ;  there  are 
others  who  declare  that  he  is  a  mercenary 
and  unscrupulous  insurrectionist,  bent,  not 
upon  freeing  his  countrymen,  but  upon 
getting  the  most  for  himself  out  of  troubled 
conditions.  To  surrender  the  islands  to 
him  under  present  conditions  would  be  to 
transfer  our  responsibility  without  any 
assurance  that  we  were  placing  it  where  it 
could  be  properly  carried.  To  .put  the 
island  in  his  hands  to-day  would  probably 
be  to  open  it  to  disorder,  bloodshed,  and 
plunder.  What  this  country  is  trying  to 
do  is  not  to  put  down  Filipino  patriots  and 
make  a  subject  people ;  it  is  trying  to 
establish  those  conditions  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  find  out  what  the  Filipinos 
want,  what  they  need,  and  what  can  be 
safely  at  this  moment  given  to  them. 
Aguinaldo  is  sacrificing  the  interest  of  his 
country  either  for  a  personal  end  or 
through  ignorance ;  he  is  postponing  the 
freedom  about  which  he  talks,  and  which, 
if  he  were  in  supreme  authority,  would 
probably  be  denied  all  Filipinos  except 
those  who  work  with  him. 


The  Organization  of  the 

Army 

The  question  of  army  reorganization  is 
one  of  immediate  importance,  and  there 
is  no  little  danger  that  it  will  receive  scant 
attention  from  those  who  alone  have  the 
power  to  compel  its  right  solution — the 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  people,  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  management  of  your 
army  in  the  last  war  ?  the  answer.  No  I 
would  come  back  with  an  emphasis  which 
would  possibly  startle  even  the  apathetic 
and  self-satisfied  men  who  think  or  pro- 
fess to  think  that  all  was  well  done. 
But  if  the  second  question  were  put.  How 
shall  the  intolerable  evils  of  the  last 
campaign  be  prevented  in  the  future? 
there  would  be  but  a  feeble   response, 
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or  rather  a  number  of  feeble  responses. 
Lieutenant  Parker,  in  his  paper  published 
on  another  page,  is  absolutely  right  in 
saying  that  this  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  experts,  and  that  to  a  commission 
of  experts  it  should  be  referred.  But  it 
will  not  be  so  referred  unless  there  is  a 
public  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  sol- 
diers and  of  the  country,  sufficiently  strong 
to  counterbalance  the  demand  for  places 
in  the  army  and  for  promotion  by  personal 
and  political  favor.  America's  experience 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  demon- 
strated— if  demonstration  were  needed — 
that  the  appointment  of  young  men,  with- 
out experience  in  either  military  or  civil 
life,  to  superintend  supplies  and  transporta- 
tion is  fatal  to  efficiency  in  the  Commissary 
and  Quartermaster's  Departments.  Amer- 
ica's experience  in  the  Civil  War  demon- 
strated that  the  appointment  of  civilians, 
without  education  in  military  science  or 
experience  in  military  life,  to  command  in 
the  army  is  fatal  to  efficiency  in  the  field. 
It  ought  not  to  have  required  experience 
to  teach  either  lesson ;  it  should  have 
been  enough  to  read  any  military  history 
of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  in  which 
military  merit  won  an  easy  victory  over 
political  favoritism,  so  long  as  the  two 
were  matched  against  each  other.  The 
question  whether  merit  or  favoritism 
should  dominate  in  our  army  is  one  on 
which  the  country  does  not  need  to  wait 
for  expert  opinion.  It  should  express 
its  decision  on  this  question  in  terms  such 
that  the  stupidest  demagogue — American 
equivalent  of  courtier — could  not  fail  to 
hear  and  understand. 

There  are  two  other  questions  on  which 
the  people  do  not  need  to  wait  for  expert 
judgment:  the  relation  of  volunteers  to  the 
regular  army ;  and  due  subordination  with- 
in the  army. 

The  function  of  volunteers  is  settled 
by  the  Constitution  in  that  clause  which 
defines  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
militia,  as  follows : 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections, and  repel  Invasions. 

This  is  the  function,  and  the  whole 
function,  of  our  militia.  It  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  man  our  fortifications,  or 
guard  permanently  our  Western  borders 
from  Indian  raids ;  still  less  to  do  service 
in  foreign  lands  or  in  possible  colonies. 


Its  function  is  distinctly  defined.  If  ire 
have  fortifications  to  be  kept  in  order,  or 
a  border  to  be  permanently  guarded,  or 
an  invasion  of  another  territory  to  be 
conducted,  or  colonies  to  be  "  pacified,'' 
we  must  depend  on  a  Federal  army,  noc 
on  militia. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  no 
Federal  army  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  or  repel 
invasions.  As  to  the  latter,  we  must 
depend  on  our  navy  to  defend  us  from 
invasions,  of  which,  indeed,  we  stand  in 
no  danger,  except  in  case  of  possible  war 
with  either  Canada  or  Mexico ;  and  that 
danger  is  so  remote  that  our  militia  is  ample 
protection.  That  there  may  arise  cases 
in  which  the  militia  is  not  sufi^cient  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  sup- 
press insurrections,  the  Civil  War  demon- 
strated. But  history  abundantly  confirms 
the  proposition  that  it  is  safer  to  provide 
a  special  force  for  such  a  special  exi- 
gency, should  one  arise,  than  to  put  into 
the  President's  hand  a  considerable  force 
which  he  is  free  to  use  in  repressing 
whatever  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as  law- 
lessness or  insurrection  in  any  State. 
These  two  considerations  should  determine 
the  size  of  the  regular  army.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  man  our  fortifications, 
guard  our  border  where  it  needs  guard- 
ing, and  do  whatever  foreign  duty  our 
new  foreign  policy  may  involve;  and  it 
should  be  no  larger.  It  should  not  be 
made  large  for  the  purpose  of  either 
repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  lawless- 
ness and  insurrection.  For' this  we  should 
depend  on  the  militia. 

The  second  principle  is  equally  clear: 
due  subordination  within  the  army.  An 
army  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  democracy. 
It  must  be  under  a  single  head.  If  any 
credence  is  to  be  attached  to  newspaper 
reports,  this  is  not  now  the  case  in  the 
American  army.  It  is  true  that  constitu- 
tionally the  President  is  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  all  officers  are  subordinate  to 
him.  But;  subject  to  this  limitation,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no  due 
subordination  in  the  Federal  army.  The 
Commissary-General,  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, and  Surgeon-General  have  apparendy 
bee^i  independent  officers,  and  their  depart- 
ments independent  departments.  The 
General  Commanding  has  had  no  authority, 
certainly  no  undisputed  authority.    No  one 
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nows,  even  the  President's  Commission 
^a.s  unable  to  find  out,  who  was  responsible 
:>r  the  totally  inadequate  conveniences 
:>r  landing  our  troops  at  Santiago,  for 
ne  confusion  worse  confounded  of  the 
mbarkation  at  Tampa,  for  the  lack  of 
[ledical  stores  and  medical  attendance,  for 
he  unpardonable  inefficiency  of  the  pro- 
ision  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops 
tf  ter  the  war  was  over,  for  the  equipment 
>f  soldiers  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
:limates  with  clothing  and  food  fttted  for 
iervice  in  Alaska.  The  Departments 
vhich  Lieutenant  Parker  describes — as- 
>uiTiing  that  the  division  which  he  suggests 
s  the  best,  a  question  to  be  determined 
3y  experts — should  all  be  subject  to  the 
Cieneral  commanding  in  the  field,  who 
::ould  then  be  held  responsible  for  the 
equipment  and  efficiency  of  the  army  as 
well  as  for  the  campaign  which  it  is  to 
conduct 

And  a   custom   with   all   the  force  of 
law,  if   not  law  itself,  should   determine 
the    relation    between    that   officer    and 
the    Secretary   of    War.     It   appears    to 
us  that  the  Secretary,  who  is  generally  a 
civilian,   should   confine   himself   to   the 
service  which  a  civilian  may  be  presumed 
corhpetent  to  render — the  drawing  of  con- 
tracts, the  securing  of  supplies,  and  the 
proper,  adequate,  and  prompt  response  to 
the  requisitions  made  upon  him  by  the 
commanding  General  in  the  field.     It  is 
certain  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to 
plan  the  campaign  he  must  be  an  educated 
military  officer ;  for  war  is  a  science,  not 
to    be  comprehended  instantly  by  intui- 
tion.    It  is  certain  that  the   attempt   to 
direct  military  operations  by  a  war  office 
remote  from  the  battle-field  has  rarely  if 
ever  succeeded — whether    attempted  by 
the  Directory  in  Paris,  by  the  War  Office 
of  George  III.  in  London,  or  by  Halleck 
and  Stanton  in  Washington.     The  advance 
on   Richmond   ordered    by   Lincoln   for 
political   reasons,  against  the  advice   of 
military  men,  ended  in  the  disastrous  rout 
at  Bull  Run ;  the  constant  interferences 
with  McClellan's  plans  made  it  impossible 
for  the  country  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  their  failure;  and  the  first  decisive 
successes  of  the  war,  we  may  almost  say 
the  only  decisive  successes  on  land,  were 
won  by  General  Grant  in  the  West  after 
he  had  cut  the  wires  over  which  interfering 
orders  came  to  him  from  Washington,  and 


in  the  East  after  he  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  acceptance  of  his  office  that  he 
should  not  be  interfered  with. 

These  principles,  then,  we  hold  to  be 
self-evident :  that  America  should  depend 
on  its  militia  for  special  exigencies,  and 
should  adjust  the  size  of  its  standing 
army  to  the  permanent  military  needs  of 
the  Nation,  at  home  and  abroad;  that 
every  department  in  that  army  and  all  its 
staff  should  be  subordinated  to  the  com- 
manding General  in  the  field ;  and  that 
the  duty  of  the  War  Department  should 
be  to  co-operate  with  the  commanding 
General  in  the  military  operations  which 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  his  autocratic 
authority.  These  principles  recognized, 
it  should  be  left  to  experts  to  determine 
by  what  methods  they  can  best  be  carried 
into  execution. 

In  this  editorial  we  have  spoken  of  the 
army  simply  as  a  campaigning  force  in 
time  of  war.  Its  constructive  work  in 
time  of  peace,  a  work  in  which  the  com- 
manding General  in  the  field  need  not 
necessarily  have  any  important  share,  we 
reserve  for  possible  consideration  at  some 
future  time. 

The  Amsterdam   Avenue 


Fight 


New  York  City  has  not  in  years  been 
so  stirred  by  an  anti-corporation  campaign 
as  by  the  present  one  against  laying 
another  set  of  tracks  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue outside  the  set  already  there,  and  thus 
practically  turning  that  attractive  street 
into  a  dangerous  car-yard.  This  fight  was 
begun  a  year  ago,  when  some  of  the  resi- 
dents on  Amsterdam  Avenue  succeeded 
in  getting  through  both  houses  of  the  Leg- 
islature a  bill  to  prevent  the  additional 
tracks,  only  to  have  the  bill  recalled  when 
Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach,  counsel  for  the 
Third  Avenue  Railway  Company,  notified 
the  authorities  that  he  so  desired.  The 
company  went  on  getting  permits  from 
property-owners  on  Amsterdam  Avenue 
until  it  claimed  the  consent  of  the  requisite 
majority,  and  the  fight  against  it  seemed 
lost.  At  this  stage,  however.  Dr.  John  P. 
Peters,  of  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church, 
threw  himself  into  the  fight  heart  and 
soul,  and  carried  his  church  with  him. 
Money  was  raised  by  the  church — or,  at 
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least,  by  the  pastor  with  the  church's 
approval — to  fight  the  corporation,  and 
the  quickening  spirit  infused  by  Dr.  Peters 
and  a  few  conscientious  anti-monopolists 
gave  new  life  to  the  agitadom  By  means 
of  the  money  raised  a  suit  was  begun  to 
enjoin  the  laying  of  the  tracks,  on  such 
grounds  as  that  many  of  the  consents  had 
not  been  properly  obtained,  and  last  week 
this  suit  resulted  in  an  injunction  against 
placing  the  tracks  in  front  of  the  property 
of  St.  Michaers  Church  and  the  other 
property-owner  joining  in  the  petition. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  awakening  the 
public  was  carried  on  with  unprecedented 
vigor.  Daily  newspapers  took  up  the 
fight,  and  when,  last  week,  a  delegation  was 
called  for  to  go  to  Albany  in  support  of  a 
bill  against  the  four  tracks,  seven  hundred 
citizens  responded  to  the  call.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Albany  ever  saw  such  a  dele- 
gation. In  the  Assembly  the  desired  bill 
— one  forbidding  tracks  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  curb  on  either  side,  and  thus 
requiring  the  two  companies  to  interlace 
their  tracks  or  use  the  same  tracks — ^was 
passed  unanimously ;  but  in  the  Senate 
the  Railroad  Committee  reported  it  with 
an  amendment  opening  the  way  to  pro- 
longed lawsuits  to  sustain  the  "  vested 
rights  "  of  the  Third  Avenue  Company  in 
tracks  already  laid.  Inasmuch  as  the 
original  bill  made  provision  for  compen- 
sating the  company  for  the  losses  occa- 
sioned, the  earnest  friends  of  the  bill 
fought  the  amendment,  while  the  sup- 
porters of  the  street-car  corporation  in- 
sisted upon  it.  At  present  the  latter 
seem  to  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  fight  is  not  ended,  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
unamended  bill  will  reach  him.  If  it  does, 
the  credit  of  the  remarkable  victory  will 
belong  to  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.  Last  Sunday, 
in  response  to  circulars  sent  out  by  him- 
self and  the  Reverend  Father  Galligan,  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  his  vicinity, 
urging  that  "  the  combating  of  evil  is  as 
much  a  part  of  religion  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  goodness,"  a  good  many  ministers 
preached  against  the  proposed  confiscation 
of  the  public  way.  Dr.  Peters's^  own  ser- 
mon, read  for  him  because  of  his  exhaus- 
tion due  to  the  fight,  proclaimed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  prophets  the  curse  of  God 
upon  wealth  obtained  through  the  injury 
of  society. 


A  Lenten  Thought 

That  the  value  of  the  Christian  y«: 
is  being  more   and  more  understood  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing;  number  d 
churches  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
observe  its  successive  commemoratiTe  or 
festival  days.     In  the  course  of  the  twdve- 
month  it  brings  before  the  mind  the  grear 
facts  and  experiences  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
and  therefore  the  great  facts  of  hmmi 
life  and  its  critical  experiences  ;  for  there 
is   a  fimdamental   relation    betweoi  cbe 
things  which  came  to  Christ  and  the  qual- 
ities which  are  in  human  character.     Tht 
Lenten  season  brings  home  with  special 
force  the  connection  between  the  death  d 
Christ  and  the  sinfulness  of  men.     Tbt 
one  was  the  direct  result  of  the  other: 
and  it  has  been  wdl  said  that  the  tme 
character  and  significance  of  sin  can  be 
realized  only  in  the  light  which  come 
from   Calvary.     That  forty  da3rs  shoaW 
be  set  apart  to  the  commemoration  of  tbe 
temptation  of  Christ  is  in  itself  significant 
of  the  great  place  which  the  exp)erience  of 
temptation,  with  its  possibilities  of  moral 
disaster  and  wreck,  fills   in    the    life  of 
men.     In  times  of  social  disorder  meo 
are  constantly  reminded  of  the  elemental 
passions  and  of  the  danger  of  their  out- 
break.    During  the  French  Revolution  it 
was  not  necessary  to  tell  intelligent  French- 
men that  there  were  elements  of  violence 
and  lawlessness  inherent  in  the   Fr^ich 
life  of  the  time;   the  presence  of  these 
elements  was  witnessed  by  a  series  of 
awful   occurrences.     In   times   of  peace 
and  social  order,  however,  men  are  likely 
to  forget  that  the  great  passions  exist  in 
society  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  that  what 
prevents  their  destructive  activity  is  not 
their  extirpation,  but  the  larger  control  to 
which  they  are  subjected.     It  is  only  when 
some  horrible  crime  startles  an  orderly 
community  that  the  possibility  of  criminal 
violence  occurs  to  most  men.     Many  a 
man  has  gone  on  in  full  tide  of  an  active 
and  honorable  life,  until  he  has  almost 
forgotten  that  there  are  such  things  as 
serious  temptations,  and   has  begun  to 
feel  himself  almost  secure  from  their  at- 
tack.    Suddenly,  in  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment and  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  he 
finds  himself  assailed  with  a  force  which 
astounds  and  perhaps  terrifies  him. 

However  highly  organizfiijsociety  may 
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become,  and  however  thoroughly  a  man 
may  organize  his  own  moral  life  into  char- 
icter,  the  elements  which  make  disorder 
ind  sin  possible  will  always  be  present  in 
society  and  in  the  individual  life.  Both 
society  and  the  individual  will  grow  in 
self-control,  for  that  is  what  civilisation 
fundamentally  means  ;  but  neither  society 
lor  the  individual  will  ever  pass  beyond 
Jie  possibility  of  reverting  to  savagery, 
:or  that  is  what  self-indulgence  means. 
The  Lenten  season  brings  into  conscious- 
less  the  fact  of  this  dangerous  element  in 
society  and  in  individual  life,  and  makes 
js  aware  again  of  the  peril  in  which  both 
society  and  the  individual  stand.  That 
peril  is  part  of  the  opportunity  for  charac- 
:er-building,  which  is  the  divine  chance  of 
life  ;  without  the  peril  there  could  be  no 
opportunity.  To  be  reminded  of  the 
peril,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  overshadowed 
ind  depressed ;  it  is  simply  to  be  put  on 
ruard ;  to  be  warned  that  while  we  are 
imply  able,  with  the  means  which  are  put 
n  our  hands,  to  protect  ourselves,  we  can- 
lot  afford  to  ignore  the  presence  of  danger. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  is  not  a  sportsman,  but 
he  is  fond  of  animals  and  glad  to  in- 
spect new  contrivances,  so  he  went  to  the 
Sportsman's  Show,  held  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  during  the 
[niddle  of  March.  The  very  first  thing 
[lis  eye  lighted  upon  was  the  thing  he  most 
::ared  to  see — ^the  **  game  park."  This 
ivas  a  wire-fenced  inclosure  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  lesser  containing  a  young 
moose,  a  caribou,  and  a  pure  white  fawn. 
The  moose  was  a  half-grown  one,  whose 
ungainly,  hornless  head  was  only  a  part 
^f  its  general  ugliness.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  the  flexibility  of  the  long  muzzle, 
made  to  scrape  leaves  from  overhanging 
branches,  or  curl  about  the  water-grasses 
and  drag  them  up  in  the  moonlight  from 
the  margin  of  some  marshy  forest  tarn ; 
but  it  was  difficult  for  one  to  send  his 
imagination  that  far  as  he  watched  this 
l^ame  calf  scoop  middlings  out  of  a  box, 
^nd  so  thq  Spectator  turned  with  more 
interest  to  the  caribou.  It,  too,  had  an 
pgly  head  and  no  antlers,  but,  unlike  the 
indifference  of  its  fellow-prisoner,  it  be- 
trayed a  pathetic  wonder  at  its  strange 


situation,  which  it  seemed  to  try  so  hard 
to  comprehend.  Standing  motionless,  as 
if  paralyzed  with  amazement  and  dread, 
for  many  minutes  together,  it  would  slowly 
turn  its  oblong  head  and  look  fixedly  in 
the  faces  of  those  about  the  fence  with  an 
expression  of  infantile  puzzlement  and 
desire  for  companionship  that  was  very 
engaging. 


A  less  subtle  point  of  interest  was  a 
comparison  of  the  feet  of  these  three  ani- 
mals. Though  the  moose,  when  fully 
grown,  would  weigh  perhaps  twice  as 
much,  and  the  buffalo  three  times  as  much, 
as  the  caribou,  their  hoofs  were  compara- 
tively small  and  firm.  Hence  both,  and 
especially  the  latter,  often  get  mired.  The 
Spectator  has  seen  dozens  of  buffaloes 
drowning  in  the  soft  mud  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri — this,  of  course,  was  years 
ago;  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the 
great  numbers  of  skeletons  of  bisons  and 
deer  that  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in 
the  sloughs  about  the  salt-springs  of  Ken- 
tucky and  other  "  bone  licks."  The  cari- 
bou's feet,  however,  were  exceedingly  loose 
and  broad — splayed,  as  we  should  say; 
the  main  hoofs  were  quite  decidedly 
flat,  and  the  two  little  hind  hoofs  were 
large,  and  spread  out  as  additional  props 
whenever  the  foot  sank  at  all  into  a 
yielding  surface.  This  is  manifestly  a 
provision  for  existence  in  a  region  of  long- 
continued  snows,  similar  to  what  was  seen 
in  the  stuffed  winter  specimens  of  the  vary- 
ing hare,  whose  feet  at  that  season  become 
clothed  with  a  long,  tough  wool  and  stiff 
hairs  which  enlarge  them  into  a  sort  of 
snowshoes.  Hence  the  caribou  can  move 
about  in  winter,  seeking  the  cranberries 
and  other  food  stored  up  for  them,  instead 
of  having  to  stay  almost  quiet  and  nearly 
starved  in  trampled  "  yards,"  as  do  the 
other  deer  of  northern  regions. 


The  little  Virginia  deer,  in  the  same 
inclosure  with  the  bison,  paid  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  their  surly  neighbor,  and 
not  much  to  the  elk  (wapiti),  except  to 
be  alert  to  dodge  the  fore  feet  that  once 
in  a  while  struck  at  them  viciously.  The 
elk  were  a  rather  poor  lot,  and  seen  at 
their  worst  at  this  season,  when  they  had 
cast  their  horns,  and  their  rich  winter 
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coats  were  becoming  ragged  and  fading 
into  the  dirty  gray  and  yellow  of  summer. 
The  common  deer,  then,  were  really  more 
enjoyable,  especially  one  gay  little  buck  in 
a  fine  coat,  who  was  delightfully  excited 
by  the  noise  and  goings  on  about  him. 
His  big  eyes  gleamed  with  surprise 
at  the  moving  crowd  and  the  multitude 
of  strange  objects;  his  head  was  held 
high ;  his  ears  were  pricked,  attentive  to 
every  sound  (though  the  liveliest  airs  of 
the  military  band  seemed  not  to  affect 
any  of  the  beasts  in  the  slightest  degree), 
and  every  moment  or  two  he  would  start 
in  affright,  and  up  would  go  his  tail  as  he 
trotted  off. 


That  tail  was  a  fine  object-lesson  in 
Wallace's  theory  of  animal  coloration,  as 
brought  about  by  natural  selection.  A 
curious  similitude  runs  through  the  whole 
race  of  swift-footed  horned  mammals — 
deer,  antelopes,  and  goats — in  that  every 
one  has  more  or  less  white  about  the  tail 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  haunches, 
and  also  a  tendency  to  decided  marks  on 
the  face  or  throat.  In  the  elk,  it  is  a  dull 
yellowish  disk  surrounding  the  tail ;  in 
the  mule-deer,  or  blacktail,  of  our  West, 
the  stem  is  marked  by  two  oval  white 
patches,  between  which  the  gray  tail, 
ending  in  a  black  tuft,  is  wagged  continu- 
ously when  the  animal  leaps  away  in 
alarm,  by  its  peculiar  elastic  bounds. 
Our  Eastern  deer,  when  quietly  feeding, 
betrays  no  more  white  behind  than  a 
mere  V-shaped  fringe  to  the  broad  tail. 
Let  something  alarm  it,  however,  and  up 
go  head  and  tail.  These  are  its  private 
signals  to  either  friend  or  foe.  The  white 
throat-patch  and  small  white-edged  ears 
are  displayed  as  a  house-flag  to  tell  its 
name;  the  uprearing  of  the  tail  is  a 
danger-signal  to  all  its  mates  far  and 
near,  "  Look  out !  something  suspicious  1" 
And  these  diamond-shaped  white  stern- 
patches  and  the  distinctive  carriage  of 
the  tail  serve  another  important  pur- 
pose, for  they  form  sure  guides  through 
tall  grass  or  thick  woods  or  the  darkness 
of  night  for  the  animals  of  a  band  to  fol- 
low their  leader,  and  particularly  to  enable 
the  fawns  to  follow  their  fleeing  dams. 
Men  familiar  with  deer-hunting  in  the 
West  have  told  the  Spectator  more  than 
once  that  deer  of  any  sort,  with  fawns, 


will  rush  through  a  band  of  cattle,  or  even 
through  a  band  of  different  deer,  in  the 
darkest  night,  and  never  one  mistake  a 
stranger  for  its  own  kin,  guided  only  b>' 
the  white  marks  on  the  haunches  of  those 
ahead.  So  that  a  long  line  of  philosophy 
hung  to  the  tail  of  that  gay  little  creature, 
who  never  dreamed,  as  he  examined  the 
Spectator  so  curiously  through  the  wires, 
that  he  was  equally  an  object  of  interest 


There  was  plenty  to  see  in  the  Shov 
besides  these  and  other  engaging  animals. 
There  was  a  great  black  bear,  in  whose 
cage  lived  a  white  bull-terrier  on  terms  of 
warmest  friendship  ;  and  over  their  heads 
resided  a  quaint  badger.  There  were 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  quails;  trout  of 
various  kinds — all  pale  with  confinement . 
wildcats  from  Maine,  and  a  couple  of  grand 
pumas ;  two  -English  falcons  in  hoods  and 
jesses,  and  hundreds  of  excellently  stuffed 
animals  and  birds ;  and  a  birch-bark  vil- 
lage of  Canadian  Indians.  The  galleries 
were  filled  with  arms,  camp  accouterments. 
prepared  foods,  etc. ;  and  on  the  roof 
would-be  "  champions  "  were  banging  away 
all  day  at  disks  of  clay  tossed  erratically 
from  a  whirling-machine,  to  see  who  could 
hit  the  most.  It  amused  them,  and  didn't 
hurt  the  plates  of  clay,  which  the  Specta- 
tor is  glad  to  find  have  almost  wholly 
taken  the  place  of  live  pigeons  as  targets 
for  those  least  worthy  of  "  sportsmen,"  the 
trap-shooters.  Lastly,  the  Spectator  dis- 
covered, poorly  displayed,  a  few  of  the 
superb  photographs  of  living  wild  animals 
and  birds  taken  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  Mr.  William  K  Carlin,  of  this  city. 
This  gentleman,  with  the  feeling  of  an 
artist  and  naturalist,  and  the  keenness 
and  skill  of  a  hunter,  and  with  infinite 
pains  and  finesse,  traced  the  lynx,  the  deer, 
the  elk,  small  mammals  of  various  sorts, 
and  many  birds,  to  their  lairs,  stalked  them 
in  their  haunts,  and  caught  upon  his  sensi- 
tive plates  their  attitudes,  their  expres- 
sion, and  their  spirit.  Nothing  equal  to 
these  pictures  has  ever  been  done  in 
this  country  ;  and  they  point  the  way  to 
a  new  sport,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
soon  displace  the  cruel  and  wasteful  de- 
struction of  life  for  amusement,  whose 
wickedness  a  large  part  of  this  Show  was 
intended  to  encourage  as  well  as  to 
exemplify. 
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II. 

A  Horseback  Ride  to  Baracoa 


WITH  a  view  to  seeing  something 
of  the  wild,  mountainous  interior 
of  eastern  Cuba,  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  native  Cuban  under 
conditions  somewhat  different  from  those 
that  prevailed  in  the  cities,  I  determined, 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  Santiago,  to  ride 
across  the  country  to  the  little  town  of 
Baracoa  (Bahr-ah-ko'ah),  which  is  situated 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  about 
forty  miles  west  of  Cape  Maysi  (May'see), 
and  is  the  oldest  inhabited  place  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Upon  making  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  routes  and  distances 
I  learned  that  the  best  point  of  departure 
would  be  Guantanamo  (Gwan-tahn'ah-mo), 
from  which  place  there  was  a  narrow,  diffi- 
cult, and  little-traveled  bridle-path,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
leading  down  the  Yateras  (Yah-terr'as) 
River  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Carihh 
bean  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Jojo 
(Ho'ho);  thence  up  the  wild,  tortuous 
gorge  of  that  stream  to  Veguitas  (Vay-gee'- 
tah),  and  finally  over  the  "  cuchillas " 
(koo-cheel'yahs)  or  "  knife-edged  moun- 
tains "  of  eastern  Cuba  to  my  destination. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 9th  of  December 
I  stowed  away  my  rain-sheet,  hammock, 
cooking  utensils,  and  camp  equipment  in  a 
big  water-proof  bag,  which  could  be  con- 
veniently lashed  on  a  pack-saddle,  put 
my  camera,  revolver,  canteen,  and  spare 
clothing  into  a  hand-bag,  and  drove  down 
to  a  pier  near  the  foot  of  Jaguey  (Hag- 
wey')  Street,  where  the  steamer  Thomas 
Brooks  was  taking  on  board  passengers 
and  freight  for  Caimanera  (Kai-mah-na/- 
rah),  tte  port  of  Guantanamo. 

From  the  crowd  of  people  assembled  at 
the  wharf  to  bid  good-by  to  friends,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  the  steamer  was 
bound  for  Europe  or  Australia  rather  than 
for  a  port  less  than  fifty  miles  away. 
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Scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  Cubans,  of 
both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  every  shade  of 
complexion,  surrounded  the  gang-plank 
and  extended  in  a  line  three  deep  along 
the  edge  of  the  pier ;  almost  as  many 
more,  who  had  gone  on  board,  crowded 
against  the  rail  of  the  upp)er  deck  to  ex- 
change last  words  with  their  relatives  or 
acquaintances  below ;  and  there  was  such 
a  babel  of  cries,  shouts,  laughter,  banter, 
and  rapid,  noisy  conversation  in  Spanish, 
that  I  could  hardly  make  my  directions  to 
my  baggage-porter  audible  above  the  vocal 
clamor. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the  steamer 
whistled  hoarsely  for  the  third  and  last 
time ;  a  steward  walked  back  and  forth 
from  bow  to  stem,  ringing  a  big  dinner- 
bell  and  warning  all  except  passengers  to 
go  ashore ;  the  hubbub  of  cries,  shouts,  and 
unintelligible  chatter  became  more  and 
more  shrill  and  impassioned  as  the  gang- 
plank was  drawn  in  ;  and  a  moment  later 
we  backed  slowly  out  into  the  stream,  the 
revolving  screw  churning  up  the  shallow 
water  into  a  sort  of  blackish  soup,  whose 
foul,  sickening  odor  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
centrated stench  of  all  the  sewage  and 
garbage  that  had  been  washed  down  into 
the  bay  by  the  tropical  rains  of  two  cen- 
turies. 

As  soon  as  we  had  left  the  pier,  the 
second-class  passengers,  who  were  mostly 
negroes  or  half-breeds,  threw  themselves 
down  on  the  bare  planks  amidst  their  bags, 
bundles,  baskets,  bird-cages,  and  house- 
hold furniture,  and  proceeded  to  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  for 
the  night. 

Picking  my  way  aft  by  the  dim  light  of 
a  deck-lantern,  and  stepping  over  the  re- 
cumbent bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, I  left  my  hand-baggage  in  my  state- 
room and  returned  to  the  bow  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  steamer  down  the  bay. 

The  night  was  clear  and  tranquil,  and 
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as  the  vessel's  sharp  stem  cut  through  the 
glassy  water,  it  shattered  the  perfect  re- 
flection of  the  lambent  southern  stars 
and  the  mirrored  image  of  the  crescent 
moon  into  a  thousand  dancing  spangles 
of  light,  only  to  gather  them  together 
again  and  weld  them  into  two  long  ad- 
vancing waves  of  phosphorescent  fire. 
Here  and  there  a  school  of  basking  or 
sleeping  fish,  startled  by  the  steamer's 
swift,  noiseless  approach,  darted  away  in 
divergent  streaks  of  radiance,  like  a  flight 
of  submarine  sky-rockets,  while  far  down 
under  the  ship's  rail  appeared  the  slowly 
pulsating  disks  of  illuminated  medusae, 
drifting  past  like  great  submerged  moons. 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  water  on  the 
Cuban  coast  so  brilliantly  phosphorescent 
The  slightest  agitation  seemed  to  be 
enough  to  turn  it  into  liquid  fire,  and  the 
steamer's  wake  stretched  back  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  like  a  broad  highway 
paved  with  greenish  gold. 

About  half-past  ten  we  ran  out  of  the 
harbor,  through  the  dark,  narrow  gorge 
between  the  steep  bluffs  of  Monro  and 
Socapa  (So-kap'ah),  and  as  the  steamer 
turned  eastward  and  b^^n  to  rise  and 
fall  on  the  long,  regular  swell  of  the  open 
sea,  I  left  the  deck  reluctantly  and  went 
to  my  stateroom. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
we  were  alongside  the  pier  at  Caimanera. 
There  was  time  enough,  before  the  train 
left  for  Guantanamo,  to  take  a  walk  about 
the  village ;  but  its  low,  swampy  situation, 
dirty  streets,  one-story  wooden  shops,  and 
palm-thatched  huts  could  all  be  seen  at  a 
glance  from  the  water-front,  and  were  not 
attractive  enough  to  make  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  them  at  all  interesting  or  desirable. 
After  drinking  a  small  cup  of  black  coffee 
and  eating  half  a  loaf  of  hard,  crusty 
bread  in  a  dirty  cafd  at  the  head  of  the 
pier.  Lieutenant  Laird  and  I  took  seats 
in  the  train  and'started  for  Guantanamo. 

The  country  around  the  head  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  seems  to  be  everywhere  low, 
marshy,  and  malarious,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  life  or  cultivation.  Swampy 
meadows,  covered  with  coarse,  wiry  grass, 
alternate  with  mud  flats,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  become  lagoons  of  brackish 
water ;  and  even  where  the  land  rises  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  it  sup- 
ports no  v^etation  other  than  scrubby 
trees,  vines,  catcuses,  and  dense  thickets 


of  prickly  Spanish-bayonet  It  impressed 
me  as  the  dreariest,  most  unhealthf  ul,  and 
most  uninteresting  country  that  I  had  se^ 
in  Cuba,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  through 
the  car  windows  I  doubted  whether,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it 
would  be  capable  of  producing  anjrthing 
except  swamp-grass,  vultures,  land-crabs, 
and  malarial  fever.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
add  blockhouses,  because  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  them  between  Cai- 
manera and  Guantanamo  on  a  line  of 
railroad  about  twelve  miles  long ;  but 
blockhouses  are  a  Spanish  importation 
rather  than  an  indigenous  product,  and 
are  no  more  characteristic  of  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  island  than  of  any  other 
part  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
from  Cape  San  Antonio  to  Cape  Maysi, 
and  must  be  regarded,  not  as  Cuban 
products,  but  as  monuments  of  alien  t3rr- 
anny,  cowardice,  and  incapacity.  Thickly 
as  they  were  set  along  this  short  stretch 
of  road,  they  never  afforded  it  adequate 
protection,  nor  prevented  the  insurgents 
from  tearing  up  the  track  and  wrecking 
trains.  If  the  Spaniards  had  built  wagon 
roads  across  Cuba  instead  of  trochas, 
and  had  boldly  chased  the  insurgents  into 
the  woods  and  hills,  instead  of  taking 
refuge  themselves  in  forts  and  block- 
houses, they  might  have  lost  more  men  in 
battle,  but  they  would  not  have  lost  half 
so  many  in  hospitals,  and  they  probably 
would  have  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
the  first  six  months  of  its  existence. 

As  blockhouses  were  the  only  stations 
on  the  railroad,  and  as  they  had  long  been 
abandoned,  our  train  made  no  stops  be- 
tween Caimanera  .and  Guantanamo,  and 
reached  the  latter  place  at  8:30  a.m.  Col- 
onel Ray,  of  the  Third  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, the  Commander  of  the  Guanta- 
namo district,  and  Mrs.  Ray,  his  wife,  gave 
me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  in  half  an  hour 
I  was  enjoying  "  all  the  comforts  of  home," 
or  at  least  of  a  Cuban  home,  in  the  large 
and  airy  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  Governor  and  now  used  as  a  resi- 
dence by  his  American  successor. 

As  I  purpose  to  devote  this  letter  mainly 
to  my  horseback  ride  across  the  island,  and 
as  I  made  another  visit  to  Guantanamo  at 
a  later  date,  I  shall  not  attempt,  at  pres- 
ent, to  describe  the  town,  or  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  terrible  and  calamitous  expe- 
rience during  and  immediately  after  the 
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war,  when  its  people  were  dying  by  the 
hundred  of  starvation  and  (Usease  as  a 
result  of  the  blockade  of  Guantanamo  Ba/ 
by  the  war-ships  of  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet.  All  that  need  be  said  now  is  that  I 
remained  in  Guantanamo  three  or  four 
days,  purchasing  supplies,  gathering  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  r^on  that  I 
expected  to  traverse,  and  making  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  horses  and  guide. 
On  Friday  I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Blount  (son  of  ex-Representative  Blount, 
of  C^eotgia),  who  had  expressed  in  Santi- 
ago a  desire  to  go  to  Baracoa  with  me, 
and  shordy  after  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  December  24,  we  met,  by 
agreement,  at  Colonel  Ray's  house,  and 
got  our  baggage  together  in  readiness  for 
a  start. 

Natives  who  make  journeys  on  horse- 
back through  the  interior  of  Cuba  travel, 
as  a  rule,  with  very  littie  baggage ;  but  I 
had  contracted  fever,  the  previous  sum- 
mer, as  a  result  of  sleeping  in  a  tropical 
jungle  without  shelter  from  dew  or  rain, 
and  as  I  could  not  expect  to  find  many 
houses  on  the  trail  to  Baracoa,  I  determined 
to  take  a  pack  animal  and  carry  along 
camp  equipage  enough  to  insure  a  fair 
d^^ee  of  comfort.  I  provided  myself, 
therefore,  with  hammock,  poncho,  blanket, 
canteen,  twenty  fathoms  of  small  rope, 
an  ax,  a  good  cooking  outfit,  a  week's 
supply  of  provisions  packed  in  water- 
proof canvas  bags,  and  a  water-proof 
rain-sheet  large  enough  to  shelter  the 
whole  party.  At  the  request  of  Colonel 
Ray,  the  Mayor  of  Guantanamo  had  de- 
tailed an  officer  of  the  Civil  Guard — a 
n^^o  named  Julio  Echeverria — to  accom- 
pany us  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  and  long 
before  daylight  Julio  was  waiting  for  us  in 
front  of  Colonel  Ray's  house  with  a  Span- 
ish mule  and  three  small  but  hardy  Cuban 
ponies.  To  lash  the  provisions  and  camp 
equipage  on  the  saddle  of  the  pack  animal 
was  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments,  and 
at  half-past  six,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
in  unclouded  splendor  over  the  blue  moun- 
tains east  of  the  bay,  we  bade  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Ray  good-by,  climbed  into  our  sad- 
dles, and  rode  out  of  Guantanamo  on  a 
broad,  unfenced  dirt  road  leading  across 
a  gentiy  rolling  upland  to  the  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Jamaica  and  San  Antonia 

Early  as  it  was,  the  people  of  both  city 
and  country  were  astir.    Bakers'    boys 


were  already  going  from  house  to  house 
distributing  loaves  of  freshly  made  bread ; 
water-carriers  had  begun  to  fill  their  barrel- 
carts  in  a  clear  stream  just  east  of  the 
town ;  diminutive  donkeys  laden  with  bags 
of  charcoal  or  small  bundles  of  firewood 
were  being  led  into  the  city  by  half-naked 
children  from  palm- thatched  huts  in  the 
bush ;  and  scores  of  negro  truck-farmers, 
with  baskets  of  lettuce,  radishes,  and 
string-beans  on  their  heads,  were  trudging 
in  to  the  early  market  from  their  littie 
gardens  four  or  five  miles  away.  I  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  evidences  of  industry 
and  thrift  and  so  many  indications  that 
the  rural  population  of  eastern  Cuba  is 
slowly  but  surely  getting  on  its  feet.  It 
has  been  robbed  and  harried  almost  in- 
cessantiy  for  two  years  or  more  by  both 
Spaniards  and  insurgents,  and  has  been 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  absolute  starvation ; 
but  with  the  assurance  of  protection  given 
by  American  administration  and  control 
it  has  gone  back  to  work,  and  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  not  only  self-support- 
ing but  prosperous. 

The  country  through  which  we  rode  for 
the  first  three  hours  after  leaving  Guan- 
tanamo may  be  designated  geographically 
as  the  Guantanamo  valley,  but  from  a 
topographical  point  of  view  it  seems  to  be 
a  somewhat  broken  or  uneven  plain  sloping 
gradually  to  the  bay  from  ranges  of  low 
mountains  whic|;i  bound  it  on  the  north 
and  east  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  under  cultivation, 
but,  as  a  result  of  n^lect  due  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  country,  large  tracts 
of  it  have  been  abandoned  and  are  now 
overgrown  with  guinea-grass,  Spanish- 
bayonet,  weeds,  bushes,  and  vines.  The 
scenery,  of  course,  is  comparatively  mo- 
notonous and  uninteresting,  but  it  is  re- 
lieved and  diversified  to  some  extent  by 
the  bright  green  of  the  sugar-cane  planta- 
tions which  here  and  there  border  the 
road,  and  the  stately  royal  palms  whose 
slender  white  trunks  and  graceful  feathery 
foliage  lend  beauty  and  charm  to  every 
landscape  in  which  they  appear.  The 
prevailing  flowers  by  the  roadside  were  a 
tropical  variety  of  cinquefoil  with  sulphur- 
yellow  blossoms  and  strawberry-like  leaves; 
a  cream-colored  morning-glory  with  a 
throat  of  deep  pink,  and  a  white,  fuzzy, 
ageratum-like  flower  growing  profusely  in 
large  flat  umbels  on  a  high  herbaceous 
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bush.  The  only  birds  that  attracted  my 
attention  were  wild  pigeons,  long-tailed 
Cuban  blackbirds,  and  the  omnipresent 
vulture.  » 

The  air  in  the  early  morning  was  fresh 
and  cool,  and  a  heavy  dew  lay  on  the 
leaves  of  the  bushes  that  bordered  the 
road,  but  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  an  unclouded  sky  the  heat  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  and  before  eleven 
o'clock  my  pocket  thermometer  indicated 
a  temperature  in  the  sun  of  1 1 0**.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  little  difference 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Cuba  be- 
tween midsummer  and  midwinter.  There 
is  much  more  rain  in  summer  than  in' 
winter,  and  consequently  the  humidity  is 
greater,  but  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is 
no  more  trying  in  July  and  August  than  it 
is  in  December  and  January.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  in  the  shkde  at  Santiago 
in  December  is  from  84**  to  88°,  and  in 
full  sunshine  the  mercury  rises  almost 
every  day  to  120°.  If  there  happens  to 
be  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea  or  the 
mountains,  a  sun  temperature  of  120°  is 
fairly  endurable,  but  in  a  dead,  sultry  calm 
it  is  rather  trying  even  to  the  natives,  and 
is  apt  to  give  an  unacclimated  traveler 
from  the  north  a  severe  headache.  Upon 
the  advice  of  old  residents  in  Cuba  we 
decided  to  rest  somewhere  in  the  shade 
every  day  from  eleven  o'clock  to  three, 
and  make  up  the  lost  time,  if  necessary, 
by  riding  at  night 

Our  first  halt  on  Saturday  was  at  San 
Antonio,  a  small  settlement  about  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  Guantanamo,  where  the 
dirt  road  ends  and  the  mountain  trail  to 
Baracoa  begins.  It  is  an  insignificant 
village  of  perhaps  twenty  wooden  houses 
and  palm-thatched  huts,  grouped  around 
an  old  sugar-mill,  and  connected  with 
Guantanamo  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
owned  by  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
of  the  San  Antonio  plantations.  The 
machinery  of  the  mill,  although  dirty  and 
neglected,  seemed  to  be  intact ;  there  were 
two  uninjured  locomotives  in  an  adjacent 
shed ;  and  the  Spanish  or  Cuban  overseer 
of  the  property,  who  welcomed  us  hospi- 
tably and  gave  us  two  bottles  of  lukewarm 
beer  to  quench  our  raging  thirst,  was 
making  preparations  to  harvest  the  crop 
of  nearly  ripe  cane  and  set  the  mill  at 
work  again.  A  small  detachment  of  Col- 
onel Ray's  regiment  was  stationed  there 


to  guard  the  property  and  maintain  order, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  glad  to  see  new  faces  and  offered 
to  do  our  cooking  for  us,  we  took  our 
noonday  siesta  in  the  house  occupied  by 
them  as  a  barrack. 

At  three  o'clock,  after  a  good  dinner 
and  a  refreshing  rest,  we  rode  out  of  San 
Antonio  on  a  narrow  but  well-beaten  trail 
to  the  base  of  the  wooded  mountains 
which  lie  just  east  of  the  village,  climbed 
the  western  slope  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
low  pass,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the 
wildest,  darkest,  and  most  tangled  tropical 
forests  that  I  had  ever  seen  outside  of 
Central  America,  The  spreading  tops  of 
the  immense,  closely  set  trees  met  over 
the  narrow  trail,  so  as  to  shut  out  com- 
pletely the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  fill 
the  woods  with  a  gloomy,  greenish  twi- 
light ;  long,  slender  lianes,  some  of  them 
as  smooth  and  even  as  deep-sea  fishing- 
lines,  hung  from  the  leafy  roof  above  to 
the  matted  and  interlaced  jungle  of  bushes, 
climbers,  ferns,  cactuses,  and  broad-leaved 
herbaceous  plants  below;  curious  blos- 
soming parasites,  which  looked  like  huge 
red  spiders  crawling,  out  of  small  clumps 
of  Spanish-bayonet,  grew  in  thousands  on 
the  trunks  and  lower  limbs  of  all  the  trees 
that  were  not  smothered  in  ivy  ;  and  here 
and  there  a  colony  of  rampant  vines  had 
so  overrun  and  taken  possession  of  a 
bushy  thicket  or  a  clump  of  small  trees 
as  to  turn  it  into  a  great  mound  of  solid 
greenery  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  more  than  fifty  feet  across. 

Every  living  tree,  bush,  and  plant  in 
this  great  tropical  forest  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  a  slc^v  and  silent  but  abso- 
lutely merciless  struggle  for  existence ; 
and  in  one  place  I  saw  two  large  trees, 
which  had  sprung,  apparently,  from  the 
same  root,  had  grown  side  by  side  to  a 
diameter  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches^ 
and  had  then  literally  wrapped  two  of 
their  branches  around  each  other,  and 
maintained  their  grip  until  the  embracing 
limbs  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  solid  wood 
of  the  growing  trunks.  If  it  was  not  a 
deliberate  and.  semi-conscious  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  each  tree,  to  squeeze  the  life 
out  of  the  other,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
looked  like  it.  With  the  exception  of  the 
embracing  limbs,  not  a  single  branch  of 
either  tree  showed  the  slightest  tendency 
to  curve  or  twist  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
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and  yet  each  of  these  two  limbs  encircled 
the  trunk  of  the  rival  tree  as  closely  and 
completely  as  if  it  were  a  human  arm.  In 
the  fierce  struggle  for  light,  space,  and 
air,  the  vines  and  creepers  seemed  to  have 
the  best  of  it,  because  they  were  able  to 
overrun  their  competitors,  and  raise  them- 
selves above  the  ruck  of  ferns,  cactuses, 
thorn-bushes,  and  clumps  of  Spanish- 
bayonet  which  crowded  and  smothered 
one  another  in  the  jungle.  Most  of  the 
trees  that  made  up  this  great  forest  were 
unknown  to  me,  even  by  sight,  and  their 
names  were  not  known,  apparently,  to  our 
guide;  but  among  the  few  that  I  recog- 
nized, or  that  Julio  pointed  out  to  me,  were 
castor-oil  trees,  ceiba  and  mango  trees  of 
giant  size,  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  and 
half  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  palm. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  region  in 
which  this  forest  is  situated  I  have  only  a 
vague  idea,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  never 
able  to  get  an  outlook  over  it  We  crossed 
a  number  of  ridges  or  watersheds,  and 
forded  small  streams  in  a  number  of  val- 
leys ;  but  what  relation  these  ridges  and 
valleys  bore  to  the  topography  of  the 
regfion  as  a  whole  I  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine, because  I  could  never  see  more 
than  fifty  yards  in  any  direction.  I  only 
know  with  certainty  that  we  rode  for  six 
hours  over  the  spurs  or  foothills  of  a 
mountainous  country,  and  through  a  dense, 
dark,  and  apparently  boundless  tropical 
forest 

The  trail,  in  most  places,  was  fairly 
arood  ;  but  after  the  sun  set  and  the  short 
twilight  faded,  the  forest  became  a  cave 
of  Egyptian  darkness,  through  which  Julio 
seemed  to  find  his  way  by  a  sort  of  mi- 
raculous intuition.  There  was  a  bright 
moon  above  the  great  leafy  canopy  which 
tiid  the  sky,  but  its  rays  pierced  the  over- 
hanging foliage  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
fell  upon  the  trail  in  small  spots  of  in- 
tensely white  light,  which  merely  confused 
the  eye  and  intensified,  by  contrast,  the 
impenetrable  gloom  of  the  jungle. 

But  darkness  was  not  our  only  trouble. 
Along  the  trail  that  we  were  following,  the 
Spaniards,  some  years  ago,  erected  a  tele- 
rraph  line  to  connect  Guantanamo  with 
Baracoa.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
abor,  they  strung  the  wire  on  trees — some- 
rimes  parallel  with  the  road  and  sometimes 
zigzagging  irregularly  and  capriciously 
icross  it.    Then,  when  the  insurgents  de- 


stroyed the  line,  as  they  eventually  did, 
they  cut  the  wire  every  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  and  either  snarled  it  up  and 
threw  it  in  a  tangle  on  the  ground,  or  left 
a  slackened  length  or  two  hanging  from 
tree  to  tree  across  the  trail  at  a  suitable 
height  to  catch  an  unwary  rider  under  the 
chin  and  drag  him  off  his  horse.  I  won't 
undertake  to  sa^  how  many  times,  in  the 
course  of  our  night  ride,  Julio  or  Lieu- 
tenant Blount  shouted  back  to  me  through 
the  darkness,  "  Look  out  1  Telegraph 
wire  1"  But  how  could  I  look  out  for 
telegraph  wire  when  I  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  on  the  ground  or  overhead,  and 
couldn't  see  it  in  either  case  1  I  always 
"  ducked  "  or  dodged  in  obedience  to  the 
warning,  and  kept  my  head  below  the  level 
of  my  horse's  ears  until  I  thought  I  had 
passed  the  point  of  peril ;  but  I  generally 
misjudged  the  distance  and  straightened 
up  just  in  time  to  catch  it  in  the  neck. 
If,  however,  I  escaped  this  misadventure, 
it  was  only  to  have  my  horse  dance  a 
quickstep  under  me  with  ten  or  fifteen 
fathoms  of  tangled  wire  around  his  hind 
legs.  Then  I  would  have  to  dismount 
and  extricate  him  from  the  snarl ;  and  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying,  as  the  result  of 
repeated  experiment,  that  there  are  few 
things  more  trying  to  the  nerves  and  the 
temper  than  disentangling  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  feet  of  bent  and  twisted  tele- 
graph wire  from  the  hind  legs  of  a  fright- 
ened horse  in  the  depths  of  a  tropical 
forest  at  night 

About  ten  o'clock  Christmas  Eve,  tired, 
hungry,  and  jaded  from  a  ride  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  we  emerged  from  the  forest  and 
halted  at  the  edge  of  a  little  clearing,  four 
or  five  acres  in  extent,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yateras  River.  Coming  out  of  the 
gloom  of  the  great  woods  into  the  brilliant 
moonlight  of  that  opening  was  like  coming 
out  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  into  the  light 
of  a  sunshiny  day ;  and  as  I  caught  sight, 
forty  or  fifty  yards  away,  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  house,  I  breathed  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction  and  relief,  and  said  to  Julio : 
"  We'll  stop  here  for  the  night."  He  was 
anxious  to  push  on  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
further,  to  a  place  that  he  called  Baite- 
quiri  (Bai'te-kee-ree') ;  but  I  had  had 
enough  of  dark  jungle  trails  festooned 
with  telegraph  wire  for  one  day,  and  in- 
sisted on  going  into  camp. 

Upon  making  a  closer  examination  of 
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the  house,  we  found  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  old  empty  "  shack "  or  palm- 
thatched  hut  of  the  regular  Cuban  type, 
with  two  open  sides  and  a  bare  earthen 
floor.  It  did  not  promise  much  in  the 
way  of  comfort,  but  as  it  had  a  tight  roof 
and  would  shelter  us  from  the  dew,  we 
decided  to  occupy  it  rather  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  putting  up  the  tent  I  built  a 
fire  while  Julio  went  to  the  river  after 
water,  and  in  half  an  hour  Lieutenant 
Blount  and  I  were  sitting  cross-legged  on 
our  ponchos  in  the  moonlight,  drinking  tea 
and  eating  canned  beef  and  Boston  baked 
beans,  while  we  compared  impressions  of 
travel,  discussed  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
and  amused  ourselves  with  speculations 
as  to  the  way  in  which  our  friends  were 
probably  spending  that  Christmas  Eve  at 
home.  We  were  too  tired  and  sleepy, 
after  supper,  to  wash  the  dishes,  so,  like 
shiftless  housekeepers,  we  put  them  aside 
in  a  pile,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  morning ; 
and,  stretching  our  hammocks  between 
posts  of  the  "  shack,"  we  went  to  bed  in 
all  our  clothes,  and  fell  asleep  about  mid- 
night with  the  moon  shining  in  our  faces. 
Our  second  day's  ride  was  so  different, 
in  every  way,  from  the  ride  of  the  first 
day,  that  I  could  hardly  make  myself  be- 
lieve we  were  in  the  same  province,  the 
same  latitude,  or  even  the  same  country. 
Two  hours  after  leaving  the  deserted 
"  shack,"  we  came  out,  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yateras  River — 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
entrance  to  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  trail 
then  turned  eastward  and  ran  along  a  flat 
coral  bench,  or  terrace,  with  a  wall  of  high 
limestone  cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  dark- 
blue  expanse  of  the  Caribbean  on  the 
other.  The  steep  slopes  of  the  moimtains 
that  rose  above  the  broken  and  ragged 
cornice  of  the  cliffs  were  scantily  clothed 
with  bushes  and  trees,  and  their  prevail- 
ing tint — a  dark  rusty  green — was  relieved 
here  and  there  by  the  orange-tipped  can- 
delabra of  blossoming  maguey  plants  ;  but 
on  the  terrace  along  which  we  rode  there 
was  no  vegetation  at  all  except  a  dense 
growth  of  rigid  columnar  cactuses,  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  there  from 
the  Great  American  Desert  A  sharper 
and  more  extraordinary  contrast  than  that 
b^twe^  the  luxuriant  forest  of  palms. 


mango-trees,  flower^,  and  vines  throi^ 
which  we  passed  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  hot,  arid  terrace  covered  with  giant 
cactuses  along  which-  we  rode  Sunday 
morning,  could  hardly  be  suggested  or 
imagined.  Such  contrasts,  however,  are 
common  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  and  are 
the  result  of  purely  local  climatic  or  topo- 
graphical conditions — ^particularly  condi- 
tions that  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  water.  As  rain  seldom  falls  in 
winter  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
island,  vegetation  there  must  depend  al- 
most wholly,  for  moisture,  upon  streams 
that  rise  on  the  slopes  of  remote  interior 
hills.  In  places  where  there  are  such 
streams,  the  ^flora  is  rich,  varied,  and  lux- 
uriant ;  but  on  the  benches  and  terraces 
that  border  the  sea  the  only  shrubs  or 
plants  to  be  found  are  those  that  can  exist 
for  months  under  a  burning  sun  without 
more  water  than  they  get  from  an  oc- 
casional sprinkle  of  rain.  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  of  Santiago,  to  go,  in  half  an 
hour's  walk,  from  a  luxuriant  forest,  filled 
with  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vines,  to  a  strip 
of  Arizona  desert  where  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  vegetable  life  can  exist  except 
cactuses  and  sage-brush. 

The  heat  under  the  cliffs,  on  the  flat, 
rocky  bench  east  of  the  Yateras  River, 
was  almost  insupportable,  even  as  early 
as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  we 
were  more  than  glad  when,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  the  trail  left  the  coast  and 
turned  up  a  deep  ravine,  where  a  small 
mountain  brook  tumbled  in  cascades  to 
the  sea,  under  huge  spreading  ceiba-trees 
and  groves  of  royal  palm.  There,  in  a 
cool,  shady,  and  almost  ideally  pictur- 
esque nook  beside  the  stream,  we  built  a 
camp-fire,  cooked  our  canned  beef,  beans, 
and  tomatoes,  and  ate  our  Christmas  din- 
ner from  a  big  rectangular  strip  of  bark 
laid  on  the  ground  and  decorated  with 
wild  flowers  in  honor  of  the  day. 

About  three  o'clock  we  got  under  way 
again  and  rode  eastward,  .parallel  with 
the  coast,  to  a  damp,  densely  wooded,  and 
malarious  valley,  eight  or  ten  miles  further 
on,  where  we  found  a  little  settlement  of 
two  or  three  palm-thatched  houses  called 
Antonio.  As  it  was  then  near  sunset, 
and  as  the  day  was  Christmas,  we  decided 
to  stop  there  for  the  night,  and  make  an 
early  start  on  the  following  morning ;  but 
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it  Mras  an  unfortunate  decision.     The  eve- 
ning^ was  still,  hot,  and  close,  and  as  it 
b^^n  to  gro'.w  dark,  swarms  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes   from   the  damp  woods   and 
marshes  along  the  river  invaded  the  set- 
tlement, and  compelled  us  to  eat  our  sup- 
per and  sit  for  hours  afterward  in  a  dense 
cloud   of    smoke,   which   a   Cuban    boy 
fanned  into  our  faces  from  a  little  smudge 
fire  of  aromatic  bark,  and  which  had  the 
blended  fragrance  of  sandal- wood,  church 
incense,  and  killikinnick.     Fortunately,  I 
had    with  me  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of 
cheese-cloth,  which  I  had  bought  with  a 
view  to  such  an  emergency,  and  by  pin- 
ning strips  of  this  together  and  suspend- 
ing them  from  a  rope  over  my  hammock, 
I    managed  to  get  through  the  night  in 
comparative  comfort     Lieutenant  Blount, 
however,  who  was  attacked  by  fleas  inside 
his   cheese-cloth  canopy  and   mosquitoes 
outside,   spent   three    or    four  wretched 
hours  in  alternately  searching  his  clothes 
and    rearranging  his   mosquito-bar,   and 
then,  abandoning  all  hope  of  sleep,  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  night  to  meditation  over 
the  smoldering  embers  of  a  low-spirited 
smudge.     Whether  Julio  got  any  sleep  or 
not,  I  don't  know.     The  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  and  two  half-breed  Cubans  were 
squatting  on  their  heels  around  a  smudge, 
fanning  smoke  into  one  another's  faces 
with  their  broad-brimmed  palm-leaf  hats. 

Thanks  to  Lieutenant  Blount  and  the 
mosquitoes,  we  were  up  Monday  morning 
bright  and  early,  and  after  a  hasty  Span- 
ish breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread  we  rode 
eastward  about  four  hours  through  a  high, 
rocky  trough  lying  between  two  nearly 
parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  three  or  four 
miles  back  from  the  coast.  About  eleven 
o'clock  we  crossed  a  divide  which  sepa- 
rated two  watersheds  and  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Imias  (E^e-mee'as)  River, 
a  clear,  cool  mountain  stream  running 
through  a  belt  of  the  tallest  and  most 
beautiful  royal  palms  I  had  ever  seen  in 
Cuba.  Hardly  one  of  them  was  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  height,  many  of  them  seemed 
to  be  a  hundred,  and  their  smooth,  sym- 
metrical trunks  were  almost  as  straight 
and  white  as  so  many  columns  of  polished 
marble. 

A  short  distance  from  the  river-ford,  in 
a  little  clearing  amidst  the  palms,  we  found 
what  is  known  in  Cuba  as  a  "  cantina " 
(kan-teen'ah) — a  sort  of  covmtry  grocery 


where  the  peasant  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood can  purchase  supplies,  or  ex- 
change their  cocoanuts,  oranges,  and  ba-  ^ 
nanas  for  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  rum. 
The  proprietor  of  this  canteen,  a  sallow 
young  Cuban  dressed  in  a  gauze  under- 
shirt, a  leather  belt,  and  a  pair  of  dirty 
cotton  trousers,  welcomed  us  with  effusive 
hospitality ;  treated  everybody  to  drinks ; 
declared  that  the  Cubans  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  "  a  band  of  brothers ;"  waved 
a  Cuban  flag  enthusiastically  over  Blount's 
head ;  said  that  the  canteen,  although  nom- 
inally his,  was  in  reality  ours ;  and  finally 
begged  us  to  do  him  the  honor  of  taking  a 
Cuban  breakfast  with  him.  There  was  no 
resisting  such  generous  and  reckless  hos- 
pitality as  this,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  all 
gathered  about  a  wooden  table  in  front  of 
the  counter  to  eat  yams  and  boiled  rice 
furnished  by  the  host,  and  canned  beef 
and  baked  beans  prudently  smuggled  into 
the  kitclien  by  the  American  guests. 

In  the  variety  of  types  and  costumes 
and  the  diversity  of  social  ranks  and  con- 
ditions represented,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  breakfast  parties  that  I  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  Lieuten- 
ant Blount,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  army,  sat  side  by  side  with  a  coal- 
black  negro  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cuban 
Civil  Guard ;  the  representative  of  The 
Outlook,  in  an  old  Red  Cross  jacket,  passed 
the  baked  beans  to  a  Cuban  groceryman 
in  a  diaphanous  gauze  undershirt;  two 
kinky-haired,  barefooted  negroes,  for  whom 
there  were  no  chairs,  stood  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  and  helped  themselves 
with  dirty  hands  to  everything  they  could 
reach ;  while  half  a  dozen  customers  of 
the  canteen,  who  had  not  been  invited  to 
the  feast,  stood  around  in  a  free  and  easy 
way,  casting  covetous  eyes  at  the  beef  and 
beans  and  taking  part  sociably  in  the  table 
talk. 

Lieutenant  Blount  did  not  seem  to  be 
as  happy  and  hilarious  as  such  company 
and  such  an  environment  should  have 
made  him,  and  when  breakfast  was  over 
and  the  Cuban  guests  had  duly  wiped 
their  mouths  on  their  shirt-sleeves  and 
their  hands  on  their  trousers,  he  rose  from 
his  chair  and  silently  left  the  room.  I 
found  him,  a  few  moments  later,  smoking 
and  meditating  in  a  hammock  which  Julio 
had  slung  between  two  posts  of  the  horse- 
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shelter  at  the  end  of  the  house.  When  I 
casually  remarked  that  he  had  not  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  breakfast,  he  said,  deliberately, 
and  with  an  air  of  settled  gloom,  **  That's 
the  first  time  I  ever  sat  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  nigger !" 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  I  replied,  in  feigned  sur- 
prise. "  Then  you  must  have  traveled  very 
litde.  1  had  breakfasted  with  *  niggers,' 
dined  with  Chinamen,  and  supped  with 
Elskimos  before  I  was  twenty.  But  you're 
young  yet  If  you  knock  around  a  year 
or  two  in  Cuba,  you'll  have  lots  of  oppor- 
tunities to  broaden  your  experience." 

We  began  the  last  stage  of  our  journey 
to  Baracoa,  at  the]mouth  of  the  Jojo  River, 
late  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  a  hot  and 
tedious  ride  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  Imias  canteen  along  a  cliff-walled, 
cactus-covered  terrace  over  the  sea.  We 
were  then  nearly  opjx)site  Baracoa,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island ;  and  as  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  the  moun- 
tains by  skirting  their  bases  on  reefs,  sea- 
beaches,  and  terraces,  we  forded  the  Jojo 
River,  and,  turning  northward  up  its  left 
bank,  plunged  into  the  wild  labyrinth  of 
the  Cuchillas — a  chaos  of  crowded  peaks, 
domes,  and  sharp-edged  ridges,  whose 
sides,  although  of  extraordinary  steepness, 
were  clothed  from  base  to  summit  in  a 
great  mantle  of  vine-tangled  jungle  and 
forest.  The  Jojo  River,  whose  water  had 
the  clearness  and  the  delicate  greenish 
tint  of  a  fine  aquamarine,  flowed,  for  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  above  its 
mouth,  through  a  chain  of  gorges  and 
mountain  amphitheaters  of  extraordinary 
wildness  and  beauty.  Every  five  or  ten 
minutes  we  would  come  out  of  a  narrow 
ravine  into  what  looked  like  a  great,  moun- 
tain-walled sink-hole,  or  well,  in  which  the 
river  seemed  to  have  its  birth,  and  from 
which  I  could  see  no  jx)ssible  way  of 
escape  except  up  one  of  the  almost  pre- 
cipitous sides  and  over  the  edge ;  but 
just  as  I  would  shout  to  my  traveling 
companion,  "  I  don't  see  how  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  out  of  this,"  a  sharp  turn  in 
the  trail  would  disclose  another  deep,  wild 
ravine,  through  which,  either  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  or  along  a  narrow,  rocky 
ledge,  we  would  pass  into  another  great 
mountain  amphitheater  higher  up.  If  I 
counted  correctly,  we  forded  the  Jojo 
River  thirteen  times  in  less  than  two 
hoursy  and  it  was  long  after  dark  when 


we  finally  left  it  and  climbed  a  high,  round- 
topped  peak  or  dome  on  its  eastern  side 
to  a  house  and  little  mountain  farm  known 
as  Veguitas,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night 

Wednesday  morning  we  were  in  our 
saddles  at  the  earliest  break  of  day,  and, 
riding  down  a  steep  and  difficult  path  into 
a  profoundly  deep  valley  where  it  was  still 
dark  and  where  the  heavy  dew  on  the 
luxuriant  undergrowth  wet  us  to  the  skin, 
we  zigzagged  up  another  precipitous  moun- 
tain-side to  a  rocky  buttress  or  shoulder 
of  a  higher  peak ;  passed  a  great  cliff 
whose  face  was  hidden  by  an  immense 
hanging  curtain  of  vines ;  rode  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  along  a  narrow  "  knife-edge  " 
or  arbte,  from  which  we  could  look  down 
hundreds  of  feet  on  either  side  into  a  wild 
ravine  or  a  great  sunken  amphitheater 
lined  with  dark-green  tropical  foliage; 
and  finally  slid  or  scrambled  down  the 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  into  a  val- 
ley almost  as  deep  and  dark  as  the  one 
into  which  we  had  descended  from  the 
farm-crowned  hill  of  V^uitas. 

I  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  in 
words  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Jojo  River  and  the  summit  of 
the  pass  that  leads  across  the  Cuchillas  to 
the  valley  of  Sabanilla  (Sah-bahn-eeryah) 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  range.  So  varied 
and  complex  are  the  details  of  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  landscapes  successively 
presented  to  the  eye  as  one  ascends  height 
after  height  from  the  level  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  to  the  crest  of  the  insular  divide, 
that  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  them,  and  almost  hopeless 
even  to  try  to  suggest  them  to  the  imagi- 
nation. One  can  only  make  a  sort  of 
fragmentary  and  unpretentious  catalogue 
of  them,  and  then  lay  down  his  pencil 
with  a  frank  admission  of  his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  blend  and  recombine  them  into  even 
a  semblance  of  the  complete  and  glorious 
picture  that  he  carries  in  his  memory. 

The  first  thing,  perhaps,  that  attracts 
one's  attention  in  the  gorge  of  the  Jojo 
River  and  the  pass  through  the  Baracoa 
Cuchillas  is  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  flowers,  vines,  and 
trees.  The  island  in  that  vicinity  is  so 
narrow  that  a  large  part  of  the  aqueous 
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vapor  brought  from  the  Atlantic  in  De- 
cember and  January  by  the  cool  north- 
easterly trade-winds  gets  across  the  com- 
paratively low  barrier  of  the  insular  divide 
before  it  is  condensed  and  precipitated. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  give  the  mountain 
valleys  on  that  meridian  a  .relatively  copi- 
ous rainfall)  and  the  combination  of  abun- 
dant moisture  with  hot  sunshine  stimulates 
vegetation  to  a  growth  that  I  have  hardly 
seen  equaled  elsewhere  in  Cuba.  Limes, 
oranges,  guava-trees,  wild  bananas,  cocoa- 
nut  and  royal  palms,  breadfruit-trees, 
mangoes,  and  alligator  pears  grow  in 
abundance  all  along  the  Baracoa  trail 
north  of  Veguitas;  the  dense  forests  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  full  of 
delicate  maidenhair  and  other  ferns  with 
fronds  sometimes  two  feet  across  and  four 
or  five  feet  long ;  flowering  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees  of  great  size  and  extraordinary 
beauty  attract  the  eye  at  almost  every 
step ;  and  the  road  in  places  is  so  over- 
arched and  shut  in  by  vines  that  one  can- 
not get  an  outlook  of  twenty  yards  in  any 
direction.  As  one  ascends  the  pass  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  changes  with 
the  increasing  altitude,  and  at  the  summit 
one  enters  a  forest  of  large,  scattered 
pines ;  but  less  than  half  a  mile  below 
there  are  wild  orange-trees  hanging  full 
of  golden  fruit 

The  scenery,  owing  to  the  steepness 
and  variety  in  form  of  the  crowded  moun- 
tain§  and  the  great  depth  of  the  interven- 
ing valleys,  is  everywhere  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  and  the  view  from  the  crest  of 
the  divide,  where  one  can  look  northward 
over  a  great  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  and 
southward  over  the  blue,  shimmering  plain 
of  the  Caribbean,  is  not  surpassed  by  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen  in  Cuba.  Even 
Julio,  our  phl^^atic  negro  guide,  who 
had  never  before  seemed  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  scenery,  stopped  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  gazed  silently  for 
Cully  three  minutes  at  the  magnificent 
cyclorama  of  mountain  and  sea,  and  then 
said,  with  a  long  sigh  of  appreciative  ad- 
miration, "  Bonita  " — It's  beautiful ! 

1  haye  left  myself  little  room  in  which 
to  describe,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  horseman,  the  Baracoa  trail  per  se, 
but  it  is  remarkable  enough,  and  peril- 
ous enough,  to  deserve  at  least  twice  the 
space  that  I  have  given  to  scenery,  vegeta- 
tion, and  flowers,  I  have  traveled  on  horse- 


back in  Kamchatka,  in  Siberia,  in  Nica- 
ragua, in  the  mountains  of  the  Altai,  and 
in  the  mighty  range  of  the  Caucasus ;  but 
I  think  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  part  of 
the  world  that  I  have  yet  visited,  a^  trail 
which,  for  twenty  miles  together,  was  so 
utterly,  hopelessly,  and  irredeemably  bad 
as  the  trail  across  the  Cuban  Cuchillas. 
I  call  it  a  "  trail  "  merely  by  courtesy.  It 
really  isn't  anything  of  the  sort  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  devious,  circuitous, 
zigzag,  back-and-forth,  up-and-down  route, 
by  which  a  Cuban  pony,  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  and  his  rider's  life,  can  climb, 
jump,  slide,  and  scramble  from  one  side 
of  the  range  to  the  other.  Not  a  stroke 
of  work  has  ever  been  done  on  it  since 
Diego  Velasquez  founded  the  town  of 
Baracoa  in  1514.  It  climbs  mountains  as 
steep  as  the  Chilcoot  Pass ;  it  descends 
the  dry  beds  of  torrents  where  in  the 
rainy  season  the  water  must  fall  in  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  cascades  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  three  thousand  feet  to  the  mile  ;  it 
runs  along  narrow  cornices,  through  steep, 
rocky  corridors  paved  with  boulders,  down 
broken  stone  steps,  over  slanting  masses  of 
iron  ore  covered  with  a  wet  film  of  ferrous 
oxide  as  slippery  as  mucilage  ;  and  finally, 
on  the  Baracoa  side,  it  falls  to  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  becomes  a  swamp  road  of 
liquid  mud  almost  as  deep  as  it  is  wide. 
From  the  time  when  we  left  the  hill  farm  at 
Veguitas  to  the  time  when  we  made  the  last 
breakneck  descent  into  the  valley  of  Sa- 
banilla,  I  never  had  a  feeling  of  perfect 
security  for  ten  consecutive  minutes,  even 
when  I  dismounted  and  scrambled  down 
the  worst  places  on  foot  The  result  of 
my  Cuchilla  experience  was  to  give  me  a 
feeling  of  profound  respect  for  the  Cuban 
mountain  pony,  as  the  best  all-round 
jumper,  climber,  and  scrambler  in  the 
world,  and  a  feeling  of  equally  profound 
contempt  for  a  government  and  a  set  of 
ofiicials  who  were  capable  of  leaving  an 
important  line  of  interior  communication 
in  such  a  condition  for  three  whole  cen- 
turies. 

Late  Wednesday  afternoon,  tired,  hun- 
gry, and  splashed  from  head  to  foot  with 
mud,  we  dashed  at  a  gallop  into  the  town 
of  Baracoa,  after  a  ride  from  Guantanamo 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
My  next  article  will  give  an  account  of 
what  I  saw  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Baracoa  itself. 
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THE  size  of  the  regular  army  is 
a  matter  which  depends  mainly 
uix)n  considerations  of  National 
policy.  Its  organization  should  be  based 
on  purely  mjlitary  reasons,  and  its  admin- 
istration should  be  governed  by  purely  busi- 
ness principles.  In  determining  its  size 
we  must  consider  the  past,  present,  and 
probable  future  needs  of  the  United  States, 
the  internal  and  external  policy  of  the 
country,  the  uses  to  which  the  array  is  to 
be  put,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
in  working  out  its  organization,  the  con- 
trolling factor  is  that  of  efficiency.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  a  certain  number  of 
men,  large  or  small,  the  army  should  be 
so  organized  as  to  get  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency.  No  other  consideration 
should  enter  the  discussion.  The  money 
is  spent ;  the  people  demand  the  best  pos- 
sible service  in  return.  The  problems  of 
administration  are  no  other  or  greater 
than  are  met  every  day  in  the  business 
world.  A  certain  number  of  men  are  to 
be  clothed,  sheltered,  fed,  doctored,  paid, 
and  sometimes  punished ;  certain  articles 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  and  must 
be  either  bought  or  manufactured :  in  all 
this  we  have  nothing  but  what  the  indi- 
vidual business  man  meets  every  day  in 
his  life  and  grapples  with  successfully. 
The  Government  can  do  it  just  as  well,  if 
it  uses  business  methods.  The  problem 
being  thus  resolved  into  its  elements,  let 
us  consider  each  of  the  three  separately. 

SIZE   OF   THE   ARMY 

This  has  lately  been  a  much-mooted 
question.  But  two  short  years  ago  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  a  proix)sition  to  in- 
crease the  army  acted  upon,  even  in  Con- 
gressional committee.  It  then  consisted 
of  25,000  men,  and  there  were  seacoast 
works  about  to  be  completed  and  there 
were  not  even  men  enough  to  keep  them 
policed.  Yet  the  temper  of  the  people 
would  not  permit  even  a  fair  consideration 
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of  the  subject  in  committee.  Bills  to 
supply  this  necessity  were  again  intro- 
duced in  1897,  but  the  people  again  ob- 
jected, and  nothing  was  done.  At  last, 
when  the  war  found  the  Nation's  defenses 
absolutely  unmanned.  Congress  grudgingly 
consented  to  a  permanent  increase  of 
5,000  men,  and  authorized  a  temporary 
increase  to  62,000. 

The  United  States  has  over  forty  posts 
in  the  Indian  country  at  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  r^^ular  troops,  for  the 
reason  that  order  cannot  be  maintained 
without  them.  There  are  nearly  twenty- 
five  seacoast  points  that  must  be  manned, 
or  else  the  Nation  will  lose  by  deteriora- 
tion an  immense  amount  of  valuable  ma- 
terial. There  are  some  twenty-five  central 
points  at  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  bodies  of  troops 
for  general  purposes.  The  number  actu- 
ally necessary  to  properly  man  these 
ninety  places  is  not  less  than  75,000  men. 
This  is  entirely  aside  from  any  consider 
ation  of  the  army  as  a  nucleus  for  war- 
time, or  as  a  training-school  for  future 
soldiers. 

In  the  last  war  the  army  proved  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  nucleus.  It  did  its 
duty  well  in  that  respect,  but  it  did  more. 
It  was  the  regular  army  that  fought  out 
the  war  in  land  operations.  The  treaty 
was  ready  to  be  signed  before  an  efficient 
army  of  volunteers  was  organized.  There 
was  no  fighting  of  any  consequence  except 
at  Santiago,  and  in  this  only  one  volunteer 
regiment  participated  with  effective  results 
or  with  great  credit  to  itself.  In  this  is 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  r^;ular  army 
is  more  than  a  mere  nucleus  and  con- 
servator of  military  knowledge.  It  is  a 
keen  and  trenchant  blade,  always  in  effect- 
ive condition,  whose  metal  can  be  alwa3rs 
relied  upon,  and  which  is  always  ready  to 
leap  from  the  scabbard  at  lawful  command. 
It  is  the  first  bulwark  of  defense  of  the 
Nation  against  any  foe,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic; and  the  necessity  for  making  that 
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bulwark  a  strong  one  cannot  be  overstated. 
Modern  wars  do  not  wait  for  volunteers 
to  be  equipped  and  trained.  The  Chino- 
Japan  war  had  only  two  months  of  active 
operations ;  the  Greco-Turkish  war  about 
the  same;  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  six 
weeks ;  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  de- 
cided at  Sedan,  about  two  months  after 
hostilities  b^^n. 

The  late  Spanish  war  saw  a  decisive 
campaign  b^^n  and  ended  between  June 
22,  at  Daiquiri,  and  July  17,  at  Santiago. 
From  this  we  deduce  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  strong  and  effective  force  ready 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities — there  will 
be  no  time  to  wait  for  the  creation  of  one 
afterward.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  having 
such  a  force  ready,  it  must  be  prepared  in 
peace  and  kept  ready.  These  arguments 
point  to  a  much  larger  force  than  75,000 
for  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  "  splendid  "  isolation,  and  this 
has  been  a  strong  incentive  toward  a  small 
military  force  in  the  past.  That  isolation 
is  growing  less  "  splendid  "  as'the  march  of 
commerce  successively  brings  us  nearer  and 
nearer  in  point  of  time  to  our  international 
neighbors,  and  the  argument  grows  weaker 
with  every  reduction  in  the  time  to  cross  the 
oceans.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion foreign  possessions,  we  find  that  the 
weight  of  argument  on  this  head  is  toward 
a  larger  force  than  the  United  States  has 
had  in  recent  years.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  complaint 
in  recent  years  of  an  insufficient  number 
of  troops  for  peace  purposes,  and  the  case 
is  complete.  Based  on  these  arguments, 
we  cannot  well  consider  a  less  number  of 
troops  than  that  required  to  actually  man 
our  existing  defenses — at  least  75,000  for 
the  home  country. 

The  size  of  the  army  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  the  country.  The  stability  of 
some  definite  size  or  basis  is  still  more  a 
vital  question  to  the  officers  upon  whom 
the  country  relies  for  its  efficiency.  The 
man  who  enters  the  army  abandons  all 
other  vocations.  He  bums  his  bridges 
behind  him,  and  becomes  in  a  few  years 
unfitted  for  other  occupations,  while  be- 
coming daily  more  valuable  in  military 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  no  small 
matter  to  him  to  find  his  tenure  of  ofiice 
dependent  upon  partisanship,  which  may 
at  any  election  turn  him  adrift  to  shift  as 


best  he  may.  The  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency can  hardly  be  expected  of  any  man 
under  such  conditions.  It  therefore  be* 
comes  highly  important  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter of  the  size  of  the  army  on  some  suit- 
able, permanent  basis  in  order  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  "  reorganization  "  of 
1869,  still  remembered  and  dreaded  by 
all  officers  of  the  army. 

With  this  end  in  view,  army  officers,  ex- 
pert in  organization,  have  steadily  advo- 
cated for  years  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  question  on  the  basis  of  population,  so 
that  the  army  shall  be  sufficient  at  all  or- 
dinary times  for  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  shall  grow  with  those  needs  from  time 
to  time.  It  has  steadily  been  their  object 
to  take  the  army  out  of  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics, as  has  been  done  with  the  civil  ser- 
vice. The  latest  recommendation  was  that 
of  General  Miles,  of  a  fixed  basis  of  one 
soldier  per  thousand  of  population — a 
basis  which  will  give  for  the  present  force 
of  the  United  States  about  75,000  men, 
the  number  already  set  forth  as  indispen- 
sable. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
presence  of  one  soldier  among  a  thousand 
citizens  can  endanger  their  liberties  or 
entail  a  grievous  burden  for  his  support. 
In  a  city  of  10,000  people  it  is  beyond 
reasonable  presumption  that  ten  soldiers 
will  endanger  the  commonwealth.  A  sin- 
gle company  cf  soldiers  could  hardly  ter- 
rorize the  city  of  Rochester,  nor  could  the 
presence  of  a  couple  of  regiments  create 
a  panic  in  the  city  of  New  York — yet  these 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  comparative 
number  of  soldiers  thus  recommended. 
The  settlement  of  the  question  on  this 
basis  would  be  a  permanent  one.  If  we 
add  the  provision  that,  as  a  result  of  each 
census,  the  army  shall  be  increased  or  di- 
minished according  to  its  results,  we  put 
the  whole  matter  on  the  sound  basis  of 
common  sense  and  take  it  out  of  politics 
forever. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  variations  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  the  position  of 
those  army  officers  who  are  students  of  the 
subject  has  not  changed.  When  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  no  favorable 
action  could  be  had,  they  were  firm  and 
decided  in  their  recommendations ;  and 
when  the  popular  pendulum  swung  to  the 
other  extreme,  when  the  politicians  de- 
manded 100,000  or  125,000,  they  still  hel4 
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the  same  position.  This  was  because  they 
based  their  estimates  upon  what  they  knew 
to  be  the  needs  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  the  variations  of  popular  sentiment  and 
of  all  considerations  of  personal  interest 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  army  must  become  unanimous  before 
action  is  taken.  That  argument  is  pre- 
posterous. Not  all  officers  are  equally 
students  of  or  equally  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  subject.  They  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  have  no  chance  to 
confer  about  it.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  wonderful  that  their  sentiment  is  so 
unanimous  as  it  is.  The  correct  solution 
is  to  take  the  conclusions  of  the  recognized 
experts. 

ORGANIZATION 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  a  basis  of  one 
soldier  per  1 ,000  of  population,  we  have 
now  the  problem  of  organizing  an  army  of 
75,000  men.  This  problem  is  one  that 
should  be  solved  by  experts  in  the  army. 
If  a  business  man  desired  to  start  a  factory, 
he  would  draw  on  skilled  labor  and  expe- 
rience in  his  line  of  business  ;  the  founder 
of  a  newspaper  would  employ,  to  assist 
him,  trained  journalists.  The  proper  or- 
ganization of  an  army,  surely,  is  not  more 
exempt  from  these  common-sense  princi- 
ples than  the  establishment  of  a  cannipg- 
factory.  There  is  an  abundance  of  talent 
available,  and  it  should  be  used.  If  doubts 
are  entertained  as  to  the  authoritative 
wisdom  of  any  one  man,  then  pursue  the 
wise  policy  of  the  President  in  this  as  in 
other  matters :  appoint  a  commission  com- 
posed of  eminent  authorities,  and  act  on 
their  judgment  Above  all,  do  not  leave 
so  important  a  matter  to  be  the  patchwork 
of  a  horde  of  politicians,  office-seekers, 
and  place-hunters  for  themselves  or  their 
relatives ;  some  of  whom  are  strongly  sus- 
pected to  value  the  appointment  of  a  son 
or  relative  above  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  all  of  whom  have  political 
fences  to  keep  in  repair,  and  who  must 
bend  to  the"  eddying  gusts  of  popular  sen- 
timent or  else  retire  from  public  life.  A 
commission  composed  of  military  experts 
whose  collective  views  would  command 
international  respect  could  be  drawn  from 
the  United  States  army ;  their  views  would 
be  based  upon  the  sole  consideration  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  economical  effi^ 
cieiicy« 


Some  of  the  consideratioiis  which  would 
govern  the  decision  of  such  a  commission 
can  be  readily  seen.     Having  a  fixed  hmit 
of  men,  they  would  consider  what  are  the 
relative  weights  of  the  different  arms  of 
the   service — infantry,   cavalry,   artillery, 
and  machine  guns — and  would  fix  a  set 
of   ratios   between   the   arms,  depending 
upon  their  relative  importance  and  expen- 
siveness.     They  would  then  fix  the  ratio 
of  special  troops — signal  men,  engineers, 
general  service  men,  hospital  men,  etc — 
to  each  other  and  to  the  total  number  of 
men.     These  ratios  would  be  based  upon 
the  special  and  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  commission,  and  would 
determine  at  once  the  number  of  men  to 
be  assigned  to  each  arm  of  the  service 
and  to  each  special  corps. 

The  number  of  men  being  known,  they 
would  next  solve  the  problem  of  minor 
organizations.  In  this  the  conclusions 
are  sought  from  the  other  end.  We  have 
up  to  this  time  reasoned  from  the  whole 
to  a  part ;  we  now  reason  from  the  part  to 
a  whole.  T©  illustrate  :  in  organizing  so 
many  men  as  infantry,  the  problem  is  not 
to  divide  so  many  men  into  so  many  arbi- 
trary units,  but  to  first  organize  one  tacti- 
cal unit  on  sound  tactical  principles.  The 
number  of  men  and  officers  contained  in 
this  unit  will  at  once  determine  how  many 
such  units  can  be  organized  with  a  given 
number  of  men.  The  same  process  will 
give  the  organization  of  each  of  the  other 
arms,  and  a  moment's  figuring  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  officers  and  the  num- 
ber in  each  grade  from  Colonel  down. 

They  have  now  organized  so  many  tac- 
tical units  of  each  separate  arm,  and  the 
proper  complements  of  special  troops 
corresponding  thereto.  They  are  now 
ready  to  organize  these  units  into  divis- 
ions, army  corps,  and,  if  necessary,  armies. 
These  will  depend,  again,  upon  the  military 
exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  the  solution 
of  these  problems  will  determine  the  num- 
ber and  rank  of  the  higher  officers. 

The  relative  numbers  in  the  different 
arms  is  a  subject  too  technical  to  discuss 
in  such  an  article  as  this,  and  such  a  dis- 
cussion would  be  conclusive  of  nothing : 
but  the  foregoing  statements  are  basic 
principles.  They  cannot  be  disr^^ded 
in  any  rational  solution  of  the  army  prob- 
lem. 

The  infantry  is  the  backbone  of  all 
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armies,  and  must  be  the  bulk  of  theii 
numbers ;  but  the  cavalry  of  our  army  are 
good  infantry,  and  can  also  perform  indis- 
pensable functions  of  a  purely  cavalry 
nature.  Its  present  ratio  is  somewhat 
less  than  one-fourth,  while  the  infantry 
has  rather  less  than  seven-twelfths  of  the 
numerical  strength.  The  artillery  now 
holds  about  one-sixth.  These  proportions 
would  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  new 
factor  in  army  organization — machine 
guns — but  not  materially  so,  since  the 
number  of  men  required  in  the  new  arm 
is  relatively  small.  Probably  the  ratio 
would  settle  at  about  the  following :  Ma- 
chine guns,  4  per  cent ;  artillery,  1 6  per 
cent ;  cavalry,  24  per  cent ;  infantry,  56 
per  cent,  of  the  fighting  force. 

These  figures,  however,  are  merely  ap- 
proximate ;  they  represent  only  the  judg- 
ment of  one  oflScer,  and  have  no  value 
beyond  that  So  also  a  set  of  figures 
might  be  given  as  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  special  arms,  but  such  figures  would 
not  be  conclusive.  The  principal  point 
is  that  herein  is  suggested  a  method  of 
obtaining  a  set  of  figures  that  will  t:arry 
weight  with  all  the  people  and  with  all 
the  army. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  organization,  as 
before  stated,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
purely  business  affair.  Here  are  certain 
things  to  be  done ;  what  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  system  to  do  them  ?  Adminis- 
tration resolves  itself  at  once  into  some 
such  division  as  follows :  1 ,  Records ; 
2,  Supply  (including  Pay)  ;  3,  Sanitation ; 
4,  Superintendence.  There  is  hardly  a 
thing  connected  with  the  administrative 
service  that  cannot  be  classified  under  one 
of  these  heads.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Records  would  keep  a  complete 
history  of  each  man ;  would  make  notes 
of  all  orders  and  their  execution  ;  would 
take  cognizance  of  all  delinquencies  and 
their  punishitients ;  would  perform,  in 
short,  a  large  part  of  the  duties  now  be- 
longing to  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment The  Department  of  Supply 
would  employ  much  expert  talent,  and 
would  take  most  of  the  duties  now  devolv- 
ing upon  the  Quartermaster's  Commissary, 
Ordnance,  and  Pay  Departments,  while 
that  of   Sahitation  would   care  for   the 


health  and  quarters  of  the  army  in  peace 
and  war. 

The  new  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence would  assume  part  of  the  duties  now 
devolving  upon  the  Adjutant-General's 
Office,  part  of  the  present  Inspector's 
Department,  and  would  constitifte  the 
"  General  Staff,"  so  called.  It  would  plan 
and  supervise  ;  the  rest  of  the  army  would 
be  a  machine  to  execute. 

A  Military  Commission  capable  of 
organizing  the  line  of  the  army  would 
probably  be  capable  of  organizing  the 
administrative  departments  equally  as 
well.  Possibly  the  Supply  Department 
would  be  all  the  better  for  an  infusion  of 
practical  business  sense  in  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  ranks  of  great  organizers  in 
civil  life.  The  man  who  can  organize 
and  operate  a  great  iron-mill  can  organize 
the  business  end  of  a  gun-foundry;  he 
who  can  successfully  run  a  great  depart- 
ment store  can  feed  and  clothe  a  few 
thousand  men — it  is  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a  good  Indian  fighter  could  do  so,  nor 
that  a  great  strategist  or  tactician  will  be 
the  best  man  to  feed  and  clothe  a  body 
of  men.  In  all  human  probability,  the 
organization  of  the  Supply  Department 
could  be  better  performed  by  a  commis- 
sion of  successful  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers than  by  one  of  army  officers.  A 
special  mixed  commission  would  be  better 
than  either. 

I  have  sought  herein  to  analyze  the 
method  of  solving  the  army  problem, 
rather  than  the  solution  itself.  If  there 
were  any  one  man,  soldier  or  civilian,  so 
distinguished  in  all  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge  that  would  be  entered  that  his 
opinion  would  command  universal  ap- 
proval, then  the  whole  subject  might  be 
safely  left  to  such  man.  But  there  is 
none.  Hence  we  fall  back  upon  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  experts.  The  size  of  the 
army  should  be  determined,  undoubtedly, 
by  Congress.  Hence  a  committee  from 
that  body  should  weigh  all  the  facts  and 
determine  some  standard  that  would  set- 
tle the  question  of  numbers.  Authority 
should  then  be  given  by  law,  if  necessary, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
military  experts  on  organization  to  deter- 
mine the  solution  of  the  remaining  prob- 
lems. Their  final  plan  would  be  conclu- 
sive; the  whole  matter  would  then  be 
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definitely  settled  on  a  rational  and  stable 
basis,  until  some  new  development  of  tac- 
tical science  should  make  modifications 
necessary.' 

The  problem  of  National  defense  is  a 
great  one ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  brightest 


minds,  the  keenest  intellects,  the  soundest 
judgment,  and  the  most  level-headed  com- 
mon sense  in  the  country.  Such  ques- 
tions are  never  settled  until  settled  i%ht, 
and  the  present  is  an  auspicious  time  for 
the  right  settlement  of  this  questiotu 


The  Many-Sided  Apostle  Paul 

By  Henry  y^n  Dyke 


THREE  interesting  books  relating 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  were  pub- 
lished in  America  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1898.  The  value  of  these 
books  is  that  they  are  all  realistic.  They 
are  the  product  of  first-hand  study  as 
distinguished  from  second-hand  learning. 
They  give  a  vivid  impression  of  Paul  as 
a  veritable  person.  One  result  of  reading 
them  is  a  residual  conviction  that  Paul 
never  has  been,  and  probably  never  can 
be,  completely  explained  in  a  book. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  by  Dr. 
Orello  Cone,  ex-President  of  Buchtel  Col- 
lege.^ He  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  is  also  a 
Unitarian.  In  three  chapters  he  sketches 
Paul  as  a  man,  laying  especial  emphasis 
on  the  supposed  controlling  influence  of 
environment  and  early  education  upon  his 
character,  and  making  his  conversion  main- 
ly the  result  of  an  imaginary  process  of 
reasoning.  The  next  four  chapters  trace 
Paul's  career  as  a  missionary,  finding  an 
irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the 
account  given  in  his  own  letters  and  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the.  Book  of  Acts, 
and  rejecting  the  latter  as  being  of  later 
origin  and  in  the  main  untrustworthy.  In 
the  last  eleven  chapters  Dr.  Cone  describes 
Paul  as^  a  teacher,  thus  frankly,  though 
unconsciously,  confessing  a  predominant 
interest  in  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject The  method  of  the  writer  in  this 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  simple  and  thor- 
ough. He  denies  that  those  Epistles  which 
seem  to  call  for  a  broader  explanation  of 
Paul's  theology  are  genuine.  He  ac- 
cepts only  six  Epistles :  Romans,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  1  Thessalonians, 
and   Philippians.      He   follows,   through 


« Paul,  the  Matty  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher. 
By  Orello  Cone,  l^S^.  The  Macnulian  Compamy,  New 
York. 


these  Epistles,  certain  distinct  lines  of 
thought  and  doctrine,  with  remarkable 
vigor  and  acumen,  treating  each  line  sep- 
arately, and  making  each  so  sharp  and 
black  that  it  seems  to  cross  the  others  in 
hopeless  contradiction.  He  gives  the 
most  rigorous  and  complete  exposition 
that  this  century  has  seen,  of  what  might 
be  called  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  Paul,  de- 
claring that  he  taught  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  a  legal  satisfaction  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  that  salvation  depends  upon  believ- 
ing in  this  doctrine,  and  that  such  faith  is 
possible  only  to  the  elect.  Thus  Dr.  Cone, 
writing  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view, 
carries  Paulinism  to  an  extreme,  and  then 
dismisses  it  as  "  a  speculation  which  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously." 

The  second  book  is  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.*  In 
his  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul "  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  spiritual  biography.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  soul,  the  record  of  a  domi- 
nant personality,  that  attracts  him.  Him- 
self a  preacher  of  religion  rather  than  a 
constructor  of  theology,  the  author  feels 
a  profound  and  impassioned  S3rmpathy 
with  his  subject  He  writes  as  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  speak  to  men  about  life, 
recognizing  in  Paul  a  master-workman  in 
the  same  field ;  a  seer,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
a  man  touched  with  sacred  fire  and  burn- 
ing to  communicate  it  to  others.  This  is 
the  man  that  Dr.  Abbott  sees  and  loves. 
He  regards  his  conversion  as  a  divine 
event,  not  a  gradual  result  of  reasoning, 
but  an  actual  revolution  wrought  by  God, 
on  the  Damascus  road,  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ.  He  thinks  of  Paul's  sub- 
sequent history  as  a  marvelous  growth 
both  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  and  inter- 

'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  By  Lyman 
Abbott.    HougfatoD,  Miffliii  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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prets  his  teaching  as  a  progress  in  doc- 
trine. He  emphasizes  this  idea  of  growth 
so  strongly  as  almost  to  make  it  appear 
that  Paul's  early  teaching  was  seriously 
hampered  and  beclouded  by  the  Pharisaic 
traditions  which  still  clung  to  him.  Dr. 
Abbott  treats  the  Epistles  as  a  reflection 
of  the  life  in  which  Paul  beat  his  theology 
jOut  on  the  anvil  of  experience.  He  finds 
the  clearest  and  fullest  light  of  Pauline 
teaching  in  the  letters  of  the  imprisonment. 

The  third  book  is  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Stevens,  of  Yale  University.^  It  is  called 
"  The  Episdes  of  Paul  in  Modem  Eng- 
lish." It  takes  all  the  letters  which  are 
ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  New  Testament 
and  translates  their  thought,  rather  than 
their  words,  into  the  language  of  to-day. 
The  aim  of  the  translation  is  not  beauty, 
nor  eloquence.  In  these  qualities  the 
present  English  Bible  is  unrivaled.  But 
the  object  of  this  new  rendering  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  sense  of  remoteness,  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  to  bring  the  letters  home  to  us,  as 
if  they  had  been  written  yesterday,  by  a 
real  man,  to  people  whom  he  really  knew 
and  loved.  Of  course,  if  this  can  be  done, 
it  must  give  the  letters  fresh  interest 
Beauty  is  not  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  world.  Sometimes  beauty  is  chill- 
ing, benumbing,  tiresome.  Life,  person- 
ality— that  is  the  thing  that  captures  us 
and  makes  us  tingle  with  §3mipathy. 

This  new  translation  of  Paul's  Epistles 
lacks  the  familiar  charm  of  phrases  conse- 
crated by  centuries  of  religious  use,  the 
haunting  music  of  language  so  exquisitely 
chosen  and  woven  that  it  clings  to  the 
memory  like  poetry.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  absence  of  these  attractions  makes 
the  thought  and  purpose  of  Paul  stand  out 
more  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  a  singular 
lucidity  and  directness,  a  powerful  practi- 
cal flavor,  in  the  paragraphs  of  these 
ancient  letters,  thus  newly  expressed  in 
such  calm  and  straightforward  English  as 
might  be  used  by  the  minister  of  a  modem 
city  church  in  writing  a  pastoral  to  his  peo- 
ple. Seen  in  this  dress,  the  ideas  of  Paul  lose 
their  aspect  of  old-fashioned  formality  and 
move  with  vigorous  freedom  as  contem- 
porary thoughts,  through  the  crowded  and 
confused  scenes  of  nineteenth-century  life. 
Reflected  in  this  mirror,  the  image  of  Paul 


«  Th€  EpistUs  of  Paul  in  Modem  EngUsh,  A 
Paraphrase.  By  Geoige  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.l>.,  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


becomes  more  vivid  and  convincing.  The 
strange  contrasts  in  his  character  emerge 
distinctly,  but  with  them  comes  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  magnificent  personal- 
ity in  which  they  find  a  vital  reconciliation. 
The  various  phases  of  his  teaching  appear 
with  new  sharpness  and  brilliancy,  but 
evidentiy  as  different  facets  of  the  same 
crystal. 

We  catch  sight  of  the  working  of  that 
mighty  power  through  whose  possession 
Paul  was  made  the  most  influential  human 
being  that  has  ever  lived  on  earth.  We 
come  in  contact  with  the  secret  of  the 
abiding  interest  of  his  personality,  which 
has  drawn  men  of  all  temperaments  and 
schools,  for  seventeen  centuries,  to  the 
study  of  his  brief  writings  and  the  meager 
story  of  his  life,  and  which  makes  him 
to-day  one  of  the  living  and  dominant 
figures  on  the  stage  of  human  thought 

I. 

It  is  of  this  secret  of  interest  that  I 
propose  to  write  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper.  What  was  the  personal  quality  in 
this  man  which  made  him  the  fit  apostle 
of  Christianity  as  the  universal  religion  ? 
Why  was  it  that  he  was  able  to  leave  such 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  humah  race  in  so  many 
different  places  and  under  such  widely 
varying  conditions  ?  How  has  he  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  more  powerfully  and 
more  permanently,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
one  man  who  has  appeared  in  history? 
What  is  the  reason,  in  short,  why.  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Paul  ranks  second,  in 
breadth  as  well  as  in  depth,  only  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  divine  Christ  ? 

A  very  simple  answer  suggests  itself  at 
once.  It  was  because  Paul  stood  nearest 
to  Christ.  It  was  because  Paul  became 
the  leading  messenger  and  representative 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  This  position  alone  is  enough 
to  account  for  his  eminence.  The  chief 
exponent  of  Christianity  must  be,  next  to 
its  divine  Founder,  the  most  interesting 
person  in  Christendom. 

But  this  answer  is  not  a  real  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  deeper  and 
more  searching  questions.  How  was  it  that 
Paul  stood  nearest  to  Christ  ?  He  had 
not  been  one  of  the  personal  followers  of 
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Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry.  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  he,  instead  of 
Peter  or  James  or  John,  became  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  representative  of 
Christianity  ?  All  three  of  these  Apostles, 
and  probably  others,  held  higher  ecclesi- 
astical rank  than  Paul  did.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  define  precisely 
the  official  rank  of  Paul  in  the  Church. 
He  was  certainly  not  the  bishop  of  any 
diocese,  nor  the  moderator  of  any  as- 
sembly. A  mere  theory  of  inspiration 
will  not  account  for  his  pre-eminence  in 
power.  The  other  Apostles  were  as  much 
inspired  as  he  was. 

Is  it,  then,  because  he  actually  exercised 
a  greater  influence  over  men  that  he  has 
been  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  Apos- 
tles ?  This  explanation  brings  us  back  to 
our  original  question.  Why,  and  how,  did 
he  exercise  this  greater  influence  ?  Why 
did  Christianity  find  in  this  man  its  clear- 
est, widest,  and  most  forceful  expression  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  be  found  in  the  superlative 
greatness  of  Paul's  character.  And  this 
greatness  was  made  up  of  two  elements. 
First,  the  extraordinary  many-sidedness 
of  his  nature;  and,  second,  the  absolute 
singleness  of  his  purpose.  The  one  ele- 
ment brought  him  into  complete  and  un- 
wavering subjection  to  the  personal  Christ, 
made  him  entirely  the  ambassador  and 
utterly  the  bond-slave  of  Christ.  The  other 
element  put  him  into  vital  relations  with 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind, 
kept  him  in  touch  with  the  manifold  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  of  humanity,  and 
made  him  able  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  many-sidedness  of  his  nature 
was  the  secret  of  his  freedom  and  breadth 
of  access  to  the  human  field.  The  single- 
ness of  his  purpose  was  the  secret  of  his 
intensity  and  continuity  in  convejring  the 
divine  force.  The  union  of  both  elements 
was  the  double  secret  of  his  unparalleled 
influence  in  the  world. 

A  few  words  may  serve  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  these  two  points  in  his  character. 

II. 

Many-sidedness  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  versatility.  A  gun  set  on  a  pivot  may 
be  discharged  in  any  direction  by  being 
turned.  A  light  kindled  on  a  hill-top  shines 
in  all  directions  without  turning.  Versa- 
tility is  the  power  of  changing  the  direc- 


tion and  the  mode  of  effort  at  will.  Many- 
sidedness  is  the  vital  relation  of  interest, 
of  comprehension,  and  of  action,  around 
the  whole  circle  of  life.  Versatility  is  a 
form  of  cleverness.  Many-sidedness  is  an 
endowment  of  greatness.  No  man  ever 
had  more  of  it  than  Paul ;  and  no  man 
ever  made  a  better  use  of  versatility  in  its 
service. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  accident  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  threefold  citizen- 
ship. It  was  a  symbol  of  his  nature.  He 
was  a  Roman  citizen,  in  full  touch  with 
the  civilizing  and  unifying  force  of  em- 
pire. He  was  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  one  of 
those  prosperous  and  active  Greek  com- 
munities in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  arts 
of  life  flourished  and  the  culture  of  the 
individual  was  dominant  He  was  also  a 
birthright  member  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
"  a  Hebrew  sprung  from  Hebrews."  The 
triple  forces  of  human  civilization — the 
racial  instinct,  the  individual  impulse,  and 
the  power  of  imperial  organization — ^were 
all  familiar  to  him,  and  for  each  of  them 
he  had  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

All  forms  of  life  interested  him.  He 
was  a  private  workman,  a  tent-maker, 
able  to  earn  his  living  by  his  trade ;  and 
he  understood  the  ambition  of  industry, 
which  seeks  liberty  to  do  its  own  work 
quietly  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  labor. 
(1  Thess.  iv.,  1 1.)  He  was  an  orator ;  and 
he  understood  the  temper  and  significance 
of  that  most  social  of  all  arts,  which  aims 
first  at  winning  the  sympathies  of  other 
men  in  order  that  afterwards  it  may  influ- 
ence their  actions.  (1  Cor.  i.,  17  ;  xiv.,  19.) 
He  was  an  organizer  of  new  provinces  in 
a  universal  empire ;  and  he  imderstood 
the  passionate  desire  of  the  builder  in 
spiritual  things  to  do  his  work  thoroughly, 
from  the  foundation  upwards.  (Rom. 
XV.,  20.) 

Paul  was  characteristically  a  city  man. 
If  there  was  any  side  on  which  his  inter- 
est was  defective,  it  was  the  side  that 
looked  towards  nature.  His  illustrations 
were  not  drawn  from  birds  and  flowers, 
but  from  civic  entertainments,  national 
games,  social  relations,  religious  ceremoni- 
als, and  military  conflicts.  Yet  even  in 
regard  to  nature  he  had  a  profound  feeling 
for  her  deeper  aspects.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  poetic  interpretation 
of  the  mysterious  sorrow  and  hope  of  the 
inarticulate  wc^ld  than  that  passage  in 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  makes 
us  hear  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 
travailing  together  until  now,  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

How  keen  and  delicate  was  his  percep- 
tion of  the  facts  of  human  life  I  How 
closely  he  traced  the  subtle  threads  which 
bind  men  and  women  together  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
masters  and  servants,  teachers  and  pupils, 
rulers  and  subjects  1  The  primary  and 
unalterable  relations  of  mankind,  the  social 
forms  in  which  the  mysterious  potency  of 
human  life  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  cast,  to  him  were  facts  of  intense 
interest  and  forces  of  immense  power. 
He  did  not  despise  them,  nor  seek  to  deny 
their  reality,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nar- 
row-minded doctrinaire.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them,  nor  to  reduce  them 
all  to  a  set  pattern  of  uniformity,  after  the 
fashion  of  the*  fanatical  reformer.  He 
felt  their  veritable  value.  He  wanted 
them  to  abide  and  develop  in  all  the 
manifold  variety  of  life.  He  wished  to 
use  them  as  radiating  lines  of  power  for 
the  transforming  religion  of  Christ. 

Paul  loved  abstract  doctrine.  But  he 
loved  it  for  a  practical  reason  ;  because  it 
could  be  applied  directly  to  the  problems 
of  concrete  life.  He  would  labor  to  give 
a  truth  its  highest,  its  most  mystical,  its 
most  absolute  expression.  And  then,  in 
the  next  breath,  he  would  show  that  it 
had  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  plainest 
questions  of  human  duty.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  truth  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  see  how  Paul 
applies  it  to  the  practical  problems  which 
must  arise  every  day  in  a  mixed  church 
like  that  of  Corinth.  "  If  a  Jew  becomes 
a  Christian,"  says  Paul,  "  let  him  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  Christian  Jew.  Not  nation- 
ality, but  obedience  to  God,  determines 
Christian  character.  Christianity  does 
not  purpose  to  break  up  national  and 
social  distinctions.  If  a  slave  is  con- 
verted, let  it  not  trouble  him  that  he  is  a 
slave ;  let  him  use  his  position  as  a  slave 
in  a  Christian  way,  and  not  seek  to  be- 
come free  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
become  a  Christian.  For  in  Christ  social 
distinctions  disappear  in  a  higher  unity. 
The  Christian  slave  is  Christ's  freeman, 
and  the  Christian  freeman  is  Christ's 
slave.  You  all  belong  to  one  Master; 
your  relation  to  him  transcends  all  other 


relations.  Let  each  be  content  in  his 
providential  station."  (1  Cor.  vii.,  17-23. 
Stevens's  paraphrase.) 

Paul  was  a  tremendous  logician — in 
streaks.  He  would  take  a  proposition 
and  follow  it,  with  eager  and  unswerving 
dialectic,  to  its  logical  conclusion.  And 
then,  when  the  same  process  of  pure  logic 
would  seem  to  force  him  on  to  a  further 
conclusion,  which  his  spiritual  common 
sense  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the 
moral  instinct,  he  would  make  a  clean 
break  with  logic,  and  appeal  di reedy  to 
life.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  draws  a  logical  parallel 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  showing  that, 
as  Adam's  sin  brought  death  to  all,  so 
Christ's  righteous  obedience  brought  life 
to  all,  and  that  the  law,  which  made  trans- 
gression abundant  and  evident,  was  the 
means  of  calling  out  the  more  abundant 
mercy  of  God.  From  this  it  would  follow, 
by  logic,  that  to  sin  plentifully  would  be 
the  way  to  obtain  plenty  of  mercy.  But 
here  Paul  has  no  more  use  for  logic.  He 
breaks  away  to  life.  No,  he  cries,  tliis  can- 
not possibly  be  so,  simply  because  we  know^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact ^  that  it  is  not  so.  When 
we  accept  Christ,  we  die  unto  sin.  His 
crucifixion — the  sacrifice  that  takes  away 
our  sin — is  also  pur  crucifixion,  which 
makes  an  end  of  sin  in  our  hearts.  When 
we  believe  in  this  sacrifice,  we  take  part 
in  it.  It  is  not  merely  the  end  of  the  old 
life,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  life. 
And  this  new  life,  of  which  we  are  cer- 
tainly conscious,  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

Paul's  mysticism  is  the  safeguard  of  his 
logic  ;  and  his  intense  practicality  is  the 
safeguard  of  his  mysticism ;  and  his  broad, 
warm,  sjrmpathetic  humanity  is  the  safe- 
guard of  his  practicality.  He  believed 
that  his  doctrine  was  from  God.  There- 
fore he  preached  it  with  absolute  author- 
ity, as  a  divine  revelation.  But  he  be- 
lieved quite  as  firmly  that  hisdoctrine  was 
for  man.  Therefore  he  preached  it  with 
constant  reference  to  the  unalterable  facts 
of  human  nature,  as  the  sure  way  of  spirit- 
ual elevation  for  manhood.  He  held  that 
truth  must  make  for  goodness.  Whatever 
did  not  make  for  goodness  he  instantly 
refused  to  accept  as  truth. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful,  or  more 
wonderful,  in  the  character  of  Paul  than 
the  breadth  of   interpretation  which  he 
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gave  to  the  idea  of  divine  revelation.  He 
recognized  it,  not  only  in  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets,  but  also  in  the  events  of 
human  history,  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  ethnic  religions, 
and  in  the  universal  conscience  of  man.  He 
seemed  to  wander  up  and  down  the  world, 
looking  always  and  everywhere  for  the 
relics  of  the  divine  image  in  human  nature, 
seeking  among  the  ruins  for  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  which  he  might 
bring  together  and  build  upon  the  new 
and  eternal  foundation.  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  evil  in  lew  and  Gentile.  But  his 
quest  was  for  that  which  was  good  in  each 
of  them — the  dim  memory  of  the  forgotten 
and  forsaken  God,  the  faint  sense  of  the 
misinterpreted  and  unknown  God — this 
was  what  he  looked  for.  And  he  was 
enabled  to  find  it  in  many  places  where 
others  would  have  despaired  of  it — in 
Galatia  and  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  in 
Ephesus  and  in  Rome ;  he  found  it,  and 
he  brought  it  together  into  the  beginning 
of  the  universal  Church,  because  he  was 
a  many-sided  man,  in  touch  with  the  whole 
circle  of  needs  and  interests  and  hopes 
which  make  up  the  life  of  humanity. 

III. 

The  peril  of  many-sidedness  is  instabil- 
ity. The  man  who  takes  an  interest  in 
many  things  is  in  danger  of  having  many 
masters,  of  following  different  aims  in 
contrary  directions,  of  changing  not  only 
the  method  but  the  purpose  of  his  work,  so 
often  that  the  result  of  his  life  is  nothing 
but  a  foolish  medley  of  incoherent  frag- 
ments. His  tastes  disorganize  his  princi- 
ples. His  path  runs  zigzag  and  terminates 
at  some  half-way  house,  on  an  excursion. 

Paul  was  saved  from  this  peril  by  the 
magnificent  singleness  of  his  life-purpose. 
He  did  many  things,  and  he  did  them 
well  because  he  did  them  with  a  single 
aim.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Paul 
ever  said,  "  This  one  thing  I  do."  •  The 
words  "I  do  "  are  not  in  the  text.  The 
true  translation  of  his  saying  should  read : 
"  This  one  mark  shall  be  upon  all  things 
that  I  do  ;  forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things 
that  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  goal, 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

»  The  Ambitions  of  St.  PauL    By  W.  Ganett  Horder. 
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The  calling  of  God  in  Christ  J< 
that  was  Paul's  calling  in  life,  that  was 
his  one  vocation,  with  its  manifold  duties. 
For  him  to  live  was  Christ ;  and  to  preach 
was  Christ ;  and  to  make  tents  was  Christ ; 
and  to  go  on  a  journey  was  Christ ;  and  to 
collect  gifts  for  the  poor  was  Christ ;  and 
to  help  save  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  ship 
was  Christ ;  and  to  organize  churches  was 
Christ ;  and  to  comfort  a  friend  in  trouble 
was  Christ ;  and  to  suffer  was  Christ ;  and 
to  write  was  Christ ;  and  to  die  was  gain, 
because  dying  was  not  death — that  also 
was  Christ. 

From  the  eternal  moment  on  the  Damas- 
cus road  when  Paul  saw  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  whom  he  had  been  persecuting^  was 
not  a  heretic  Jew,  justly  slain  for  his  blas- 
phemies, but  the  true  and  living  Christ  of 
God — from  that  moment  the  many-sided 
life  of  Paul  was  organized  around  a  single 
purpose :  to  make  this  Christ  known,  by 
all  means,  in  all  relations,  to  all  men. 

This  was  the  starting-point  of  his  the- 
ology. While  he  thought  that  Jesus  was 
not  the  Christ,  he  saw  in  the  death  on  the 
cross  nothing  but  the  punishment  of  the 
folly  and  falsehood  of  the  Nazarene.  As 
soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  Jesus  really 
was  the  Christ,  the  death  on  the  cross  was 
transformed  into  the  revelation  of  the 
righteousness  and  love  of  God.  There 
was  no  other  alternative.  The  sinless  one, 
the  glorious  one,  did  not  die  for  sins  of  his 
own.  He  could  not  have  died  in  vain. 
Therefore  he  must  have  died  for  us.  God 
was  manifest  in  him  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself. 

This  was  Paul's  single,  supreme,  un- 
changing revelation.  Out  of  this  germi- 
nal gospel,  implanted  in  his  many-sided 
nature,  came  all  that  he  believed,  all  that 
he  taught,  all  that  he  did  in  Christ's  name. 

He  was  clear  and  constant  in  his  testi- 
mony that  he  never  preached  any  other 
gospel.  (1  Cor.  xv.  Galatians.)  His  the- 
ology grew,  but  it  never  changed.  All 
that  was  in  harmony  with  this  central 
message  he  accepted,  as  it  was  made  clear 
to  him  in  spiritual  experience.  A  broader 
interpretation  of  the  atonement  in  its  sig- 
nificance for  all  mankind  ;  a  more  search- 
ing and  vital  conception  of  faith  as  a 
consecration  of  the  whole  life  to  its  object ; 
a  deeper  and  clearer  view  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  throughout  that 
perfect  life  which  was  consummated  ia 
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the  atoning  death — doubtless  in  such 
things  as  these  the  soul  of  Paul  was  led 
from  glory  unto  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord. 

In  the  practical  life,  also,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  always  learning  to  make  new 
and  larger  applications  of  his  immutable 
Gospel.  He  saw  how  men  tried  to  twist 
it  away  from  goodness,  and  the  Spirit 
taught  him  how  to  guard  it  against  per- 
version. He  saw  how  men  failed  to  use 
it  in  their  daily  lives,  and  the  Spirit  in- 
spired him  with  counsels  of  perfection 
drawn  from  simple  love  to  the  personal 
Christ  His  gospel  meant  one  thing  in 
Philippi,  and  more  of  the  same  thing  in' 
Corinth,  and  more  of  the  same  thing 
in  £phesus,and  more  of  the  same  thing  in 
Rome.  Its  meaning  always  unfolded,  but 
never  altered.  To  faith,  it  meant  peace 
vdth  God,  because  the  gift  of  Christ  as 
our  Saviour  makes  us  sure  that  God  loves 
us  and  has  forgiven  our  sins.  To  hope, 
it  meant  the  certainty  of  resurrection  and 
immortal  life,  because  Christ  rose  a^in 
from  the  dead.  To  love,  it  meant  the  joy- 
ful dedication  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to 
noble  service,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  who 
loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  more 
false  to  the  facts,  than  to  make  this  message 
of  Paul  a  mere  gospel  of  escape  from  the 
law  by  belief  in  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Such  a  view  of  his  gospel  would 
make  it  and  keep  it  a  purely  legal  gospel. 
Satisfaction  of  the  law  would  be  still  its 
main  theme  and  motive.  It  would  differ 
from  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  only  in 
the  way  in  which  it  proposed  to  satisfy 
the  law.  It  would  present  a  view  of  ju^ 
tification  based  upon  a  different  ground 
indeed,  but  which  in  its  results,  if  they  did 
not  go  beyond  escape  from  the  law,  would 
be  just  as  incomplete,  just  as  formal,  just 
as  dead,  as  justification  by  works. 

Paul's  message  was  certainly  a  gospel 
of  escape  from  the  law ;  but  it  was  that 
because  it  was  something  infinitely  more. 
It  was  a  gospel  of  escape  into  life. 

This  was  the  new  birth  that  came  to 
him  when  he  saw  Christ.  In  the  old  life 
his  chief  concern  had  been  to  fulfill  the 
demands  of  the  law ;  and  that  was  not 
really  a  life  at  all ;  it  was  a  kind  of  death, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle, 
but  also  because  it  was  a  subordination 
of  the  inward  to  the  outward,  of  the  vital 


to  the  formal,  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 
In  the  new  life  Paul  felt  that  he  was  set 
free  from  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  law,  not 
merely  because  Christ  had  satisfied  all  its 
conceivable  demands,  but  also  because 
Christ  had  brought  him  into  an  utterly 
different  relation  to  God ;  not  outward, 
but  inward ;  not  formal,  but  vital ;  not 
literal,  but  spiritual. 

Paul's  message  was  more  than  a  doc- 
trine of  law  satisfied  in  Christ ;  it  was 
a  proclamation  of  life  begun  in  Christ. 
Th^re  was  as  much  righteousness  in  this 
new  life  as  there  was  in  the  old  law.  But 
it  was  a  new  kind  of  righteousness.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a  fictitious  kind  of  right- 
eousness, a  mere  legal  justification,  a 
formal  transfer  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
by  some  mysterious  decree  of  a  supreme 
court,  to  the  credit  of  the  believer.  It 
was  a  real  righteousness,  living  and  work- 
ing itself  out  in  the  life  of  man.  But  it 
differed  from  the  old  righteousness  in  two 
things.  First,  in  its  origin :  it  was  not 
human  but  divine ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  received  by  faith.  Second,  in  its  oper- 
ation :  it  was  not  conformity  to  a  rule,  but 
guidance  by  the  Spirit;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  perfected  by  love. 

Paul's  teaching  amounts  to  this.  We 
are  not  saved  through  law  ;  we  are  saved 
through  life.  Life  does  not  mean  outward 
obedience.  That  is  only  the  shell  of  life. 
Real  life  means  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
The  only  source  of  this  life  is  in  God. 
Christ  alone  brings  this  life  near,  to  us, 
makes  it  accessible,  sweeps  away  all  hin- 
drances, and  invites  us  to  enter  into  it  by 
giving  ourselves  entirely  to  him.  To  live, 
according  to  Paul,  means  to  believe  in 
Christ,  to  hope  in  Christ,  and  to  love 
Christ,  because  he  is  the  human  life  of 
God. 

To  proclaim,  illustrate,  and  embody 
this  gospel  was  the  single  purpose  of 
Paul's  manifold  labors  and  teachings. 
What  are  called  the  progressive  phases  of 
Paul's  doctrine  are  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  various  applications  of  this  same 
gospel  to  the  problems  of  human  life  in 
different  conditions. 

In  Thessalonica,  for  example,  men  had 
fallen  into  despondency  and  gloom  because 
life  was  full  of  trials  and  persecutions, 
and  because  death  was  fearfully  prevalent 
in  the  city.  Paul  sent  them  a  letter  to 
remind  them  that  they  must  have  hope  in 
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Christ,  because  he  certainly  would  come 
again,  and  at  his  second  coming  the 
dead  would  surely  be  raised  up  in  glory. 
Probably  Paul  thought  that  this  second 
advent  was  very  near  at  hand,  though  he 
did  not  actually  say  so.  But  the  f)oint  of 
his  teaching  was  not  that  Christ  was  com- 
ing to-morroWj  but  that  he  was  surely  com- 
ing, and  that  therefore  Christians  ought 
to  be  hopeful  and  of  good  cheer  in  him. 

But  this  teaching,  being  perverted, 
made  the  Thessalonians  not  only  more 
cheerful,  but  ^also  more  careless,  more 
indifferent  to  duty,  more  idle  and  irre- 
sponsible. Then  Paul  wrote  to  them 
again,  not  changing  his  gospel,  but  giving 
it  a  new  application.  The  hope  of  Christ's 
coming  was  not  only  a  source  of  cheer 
and  comfort ;  it  was  also  an  encourage- 
ment to  fidelity,  to  industry,  to  patient 
and  sober  living.  His  followers  must 
watch  for  his  appearance  in  glory.  But 
they  must  remember,  also,  that  his  presence 
is  with  triem  now,  dwelling  in  them  and  fill- 
ing them  with  peace  and  good  works. 

These  two  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, springing  directly  from  real  life, 
are  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on  Christ's 
parables  of  the  Talents,  the  Pounds,  and 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins. 

It  is  commonly  assumed,  and  frequently 
asserted,  that  Paul  had  comparatively 
little  knowledge  of  the  life  and  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  as  they  are  recorded  by 
the  evangelists.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  though  the  books  which  we 
call  the  Four  Gospels  were  not  written  in 
their  present  form  until  after  Paul's  time, 


the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  the  substance  of 
Christ's  teaching,  the  features  of  Christ's 
character,  were  the  very  groundwork  of 
all  the  doctrine  and  ministry  of  Paul. 
The  eternal  value  which  he  finds  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  divine  glory  which  he 
beholds  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  are 
dependent  upon  his  knowledge  of  Christ's 
sinless  life,  complete  obedience,  and  p^er- 
fect  character.  The  interpretation  which 
he  gives  to  the  great  ideas  of  worship  and 
duty  and  virtue  is  the  direct  translation 
of  Christ's  discourses  on  the  hillsides  of 
Galilee  and  in  the  temple-courts  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  theology  of  Paul  is  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  unfolded  in  the  light  that 
comes  from  the  lifted  cross  and  the  emi>ty 
sepulcher.  The  Pauline  gosp>el  is  the 
word  of  Christ, //vj  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ,  plus  the  person  of  Christ  in 
resurrection  glory  and  power. 

Here,  then,  is  the  supreme  eminence  of 
Paul.  It  is  in  the  history  of  his  soul  that 
the  world  finds  the  first  portrait  of  the 
living  Christ.  Before  the  everlasting  sig- 
nificance of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
recorded  in  the  Gosp)els,  it  was  embodied 
in  the  many-sided  life  of  Paul.  A  man 
who  touched  the  whole  circle  of  hunnan 
interests,  a  man  of  thought  and  feeling 
and  action,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a  work- 
man, an  organizer,  a  citizen  of  the  world — 
this  was  the  man  who  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  vital  impression  of  that  per- 
sonal Christ  who  is  the  express  image  of 
God,  and  the  eternal  pattern  of  humanity, 
and  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  March  3. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly- 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

Mr.  Frank  Norris,  the  author  of  "  Mo- 
ran  of  the  Lady  Letty,"  has  published, 
through  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany (New  York),  a  study  of  San  Fran- 
cisco life  under  the  title  McTeague.  The 
work   shows   distinct    power.     It    is   an 


effort  to  deal  with  real  life  at  first  hand, 
and  so  far  as  this  goes  it  indicates  a  sound 
instinct  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  he  should  have  devoted 
so  much  skill  and  virility  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  life  so  essentially  without  spirit- 
ual significance,  and  so  repulsive  in  its 
habit  and  quality.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
touch  of  idealism  in  the  relations  of  tiie 
two  elderly  lovers  who  appear  in  the 
story ;  otherwise  the  reader  is  immersed 
in  a  world  of  bald  and  brutal  realism  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  is  brought  into  as- 
sociation with  men  whose  vulgarity  and 
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brutality  are  unrelieved  by  any  higher 
qualities.  This  is  a  serious  artistic  defect 
Mr.  Kipling  has  often  given  us  studies  of 
coarse  and  even  vulgar  men,  but  he  has 
always  exhibited  them  at  some  point  as 
possessing  deep  human  feeling,  a  sense  of 
duty,  courage,  fellowship,  or  humor.  In 
Mr.  Norris*s  story  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
these  higher  qualities.  With  the  single 
exception- of  the  two  lovers,  it  is  a  monot- 
ony of  brutality  from  beginning  to  end. 
If  it  is  faithful  to  life,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  due  to  sincerity ;  but  its  power  is 
misdirected.  In  two  instances  at  least, 
the  story  descends  to  descriptions  of 
incidents  which  have  no  place  in  print; 
to  comment  upon  or  even  suggest  them  is 
vulgar  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Norris  will  find  subjects 
better  worthy  of  his  f)ower. 

Of  three  minor  novels  before  us,  Walter 
Raymond's  Thvo  Men  o'  Mendip  is  far  the 
best,  despite  a  tragic  ending ;  for,  like  the 
same  author's  "  Love  and  Quiet  Life,"  it 
has  true  romance,  true  humor,  and  delight- 
ful Somersetshire  rustic  characters  and 
drooning  dialect.     (The  Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure  Company,  New  York.) Jane  H. 

Finlater's  Rachel  (same  publishers),  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  quite  unnatural,  rather  high- 
keyed  story  of  a  mystical  preacher  who 
(we  are  asked  to  believe)  could  read  the 
future  and  became  famous  by  his  pro- 
phetic ravings — in  short,  the  book  is  too 

original. H.  D.  Stacpoole's  The  Rapin 

is  a  story  of  Paris,  French  to  the  finger- 
tips :  one  might  easily  take  it  for  a  transla- 
tion. Its  realistic  creations  of  Parisian 
journalists,  artists,  and  boulevardiers  are 
often  unpleasant,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Stacpoole  knows  his  Paris.  There 
is  a  slight  idyllic  story-thread,  but  for- the 
most  part  the  tale,  although  unquestion- 
ably clever,  leaves  as  disagreeable  an  im- 
pression of  Paris  as  does  M.  Zola's  novel 
"Paris."  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Harrison  Robertson,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Louisville 
**  Courier- Journal,"  has  published  a  care- 
fully written  and  very  interesting  Kentucky 
story.  If  I  Were  a  Man.  The  story  barely 
attains  to  the  dimensions  of  a  novel ;  it 
may  be  more  accurately  described  as  a 
long  short  story.  It  is  a  study  of  Ken- 
tucky politics,  made  from  first-hand  obser- 
vation, bringing  out  very  clearly  the  vices 


of  the  machine  and  the  "  boss  "  system, 
without,  however,  that  touch  of  cynicism 
which  men  who  have  mastered  this  side 
•  of  our  political  life  usually  impart  to  their 
work.  It  is  a  good  story  from  every  point 
of  view ;  carefully  written,  well  balanced, 
and  thoroughly  wholesome.  There  is 
promise  in  it  of  strong,  sane  work  in  the 
future.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

To  the  Thornton  Edition  of  the  novels 
of  the  Sisters  Brontd  has  been  added  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall^  in  two  volumes  ; 
and  to  the  Gadshill  Edition  of  Charles 
Dickens,  volumes  31,  32,  2^2^^  including 
"  Edwin  Drood  "  and  "  The  Christmas 
Stories."  This  edition,  which  has  been 
described  at  length  in  these  columns,  will 
be  completed  by  the  publication  ^ of  the 
thirty-fourth  volume.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Swallow  is  H.  Rider  Haggard's  latest 
novel.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are  Boers, 
Kaffirs,  Zulus ;  and  the  most  jaded  imag- 
ination must  respond  to  the  wild  stories 
of  love  and  adventure  that  make  this 
novel.  The  supernatural  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  plot,  and  the  childlikeness 
and  cruelty  of  the  Kaffirs  is  brought  out 
with  startling  distinctness.  There  is  the 
merest  hint  of  the  p>olitical  conditions  in 
South  Africa.  The  situations,  luridly  dra- 
matic, never  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  for  the  white  heroine,  because  it  is 
so  evident  that  she  is  going  to  escape  at 
the  right  moment.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  LITERATURE 

Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  has  edited  a 
mass  of  MS.  left  by  his  uncle,  and  has 
published  the  result  in  a  volume  of  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Notable  Persons  and 
Events  in  the  Reigns  of  fames  I,  and 
Charles  I,  Carlyle  had  intended  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  had  made  extensive 
studies  toward  that  end.  In  the  course  of 
these  studies  his  view  of  Cromwell  was  so 
modified  and  enlarged  that  his  interest 
centered  in  the  figure  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, and  he  was  diverted  from  his  orig- 
inal desig^i  in  order  to  prepare  his  study 
of  Cromwell,  based  largely  upon  Crom- 
well's letters,  which  for  the  first  time 
presented  that  statesman  with  adequate 
breadth  of  view.     The  history  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth  was  never  written;  but  Mr. 
Alexander  Carlyle  has  drawn  from  the 
MS.  which  Carlyle  had  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial volume,  the  chief  value  of  which 
lies  in  a  series  of  portraits  of  persons  who 
figured  prominently  in  that  stirring  era. 
The  chapters  show  the  need  of  Carlyle's 
revision  and  condensation.  They  are  frag- 
mentary and  in  n^ny  instances  desultory ; 
but  they  are  also  lull  of  striking  portraits. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Professor  A.  E.  Hancock's  The  French 
Revolution  and  the  English  Poets  is  well 
described  by  its  title  as  "  A  Study  in  His- 
torical Criticism."  It  was  originally  pre- 
pared as  a  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  completed,  the  preface  tells  us, 
before  the  publication  of  Professor  Dow- 
den's  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
same  subject — a  discussion  presented  in 
this  country  two  years  ago  in  a  series  of 
lectures.  Professor  Hancock  has  been  a 
careful  and  intelligent  student  of  the  period 
which  he  traverses ;  and  his  volume  has 
a  scholar's  orderliness,  clearness  of  method, 
and  continuity.  After  describing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Revolutionary  movement, 
and  characterizing  Holbach,  Helvetius, 
and  Rousseau,  with  a  chapter  on  William 
Godwin,  the  influence  of  the  Revolutionary 
movement  on  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  is  traced  in  a  series  of  com- 
pact studies.  Students  of  the  period  will 
occasionally  find  themselves  differing  from 
Professor  Hancock  in  some  of  his  gener- 
alizations ;  but  they  will  be  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  conscientious  workmanship  of 
his  volume,  and  its  insight  into  the  spir- 
itual development  of  a  group  of  the 
foremost  English  poets  of  the  century. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  volumes  of 
the  Famous  Scots  Series  is  a  thin  volume 
entitled  Pollok  and  Aytoun^  by  Rosaline 
Masson.  These  two  condensed  biogra- 
phies describe  the  pathetic  careers  of  two 
laborious  and  aspiring  Scotchmen,  neither 
of  whom  can  be  said  to  be  great  from  the 
point  of  view  of  to-day,  and  yet  each  of 
whom  made  a  very  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  his  own  time.  Probably  very 
few  people  in  this  generation  read  "  Pol- 
lok's  "  Course  of  Time ;"  it  had,  how- 
ever, an  extraordinary  success.  Pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  its  writer's  death,  it 
had  attained  in  the  following  year  a  circu- 
lation of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 


copies,  and  at  that  time  the  sale  showed 
no  diminution.  The  poem  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Its  success  was 
'  a  surprise  to  its  young  author — a  man  of 
intense  earnestness,  of  great  scholarship, 
and  of  distinct  literary  talent  The 
"  Course  of  Time  "  has  practically  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  its  scop)e,  the  dignity 
of  its  materials,  and  the  magnitude  of 
work  spent  upon  it  show  clearly  enough 
that  if  Pollok  had  lived  he  would  have 
made  the  utmost  of  his  gift  His  story  is 
a  singularly  pathetic  and  appealing  one — 
full  of  great  hopes,  high  ambitions,  over- 
work, and  the  tragedy  of  early  death. 
Aytoun  became  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  and  found  his  place  in  the  brilliant 
circle  which  at  that  time  made  the  pictur- 
esque city  a  literary  center.  His  "  Lays 
of  the  Cavaliers "  contain  some  striking 
work.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Dr.  W.  G.  Aston  set  himself  to  a  very 
difficult  task  when  he  attempted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  series  of  "  Literatures  of  the 
World  "  A  History  of  Japanese  Literature 
in  one  volume.  That  literature  is  so  re- 
mote from  the  literature  of  the  Western 
world  that  the  Occidental  reader  needs  a 
preparatory  education  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  Japanese  point  of  view  and  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the 
Japanese  mind  and  art.  A  writer  on  the 
literature  of  any  Western  people  may 
safely  assume  a  certain  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  his  reader ;  Dr.  Aston  had  to  as- 
sume complete  ignorance.  He  had  to  deal 
with  the  literature  of  a  different  civiliza- 
tion, covering  a  period  of  over  twelve 
centuries ;  a  literature  which  is  still  very 
imperfectly  explored  by  European  stu- 
dents. It  is  probably  within  half  a  cen- 
tury that  such  students  made  their  first 
approach  to-  Japanese  literature.  The 
historian  of  that  literature  must  therefore 
give  us  a  very  broad  view,  and  must  deal 
with  general  intellectual  and  social  condi- 
tions as  well  as  with  specific  works.  This 
is  what  Dr.  Aston  has  done.  He  has  de- 
voted very  little  space  to  criticism  or  to 
personal  impression,  but  has  endeavored 
to  make  his  book  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  culture  as  well  as  of  literature, 
lo  introduce  translations  freely,  and  to 
present  such  biographic  matter  as  would 
be  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
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literary  work  which  he  treats.  His  book 
is  compact ;  he  has  had  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  his  subject,  and  his 
work  is  entitled  to  confidence  on  the  score 
of  accuracy.  It  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  fuller  study  of  Jap- 
anese literature  which  must  come  in  a  few 
years.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Professor  T.  W.  Hunt's  English  Medi- 
tative Lyrics  is  a  small  volume  confined 
to  the  study  of  English  lyrical  poetry,  with 
special  illustration  from  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Keats, 
the  Brownings,  Arnold,  and  Tennyson, 
with  chapters  on  the  Elegies  and  Hjmins, 
and  an  introductory  chapter  on  "  Lyric 
Verse."     (Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York) 

HISTORY 

A  work  of  fresh  and  varied  interest 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Mohammedan 
scholar  and  jurist.  Ameer  AH,  Syed, 
M.A.C.I.E.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
His  Short  History  of  the  Saracens  is  a 
concise  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
the  Saracenic  power,  and  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Although  the  author's  claim 
that  we  owe  to  the  Arabs  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass  and  the  telescope 
is  quite  untenable,  we  owe  them  for  the 
intellectual  quickening  which  they  im- 
parted to  mediaeval  Europe  enough  to 
bind  us  to  grateful  remembrance  of  them. 
What  Cordova  was  in  the  tenth  century 
as  a  center  of  culture,  art,  and  commerce 
far  surpasses  any  achievement  of  Chris- 
tian Spain.  What  Mohammedanism  is 
capable  of  is  better  exhibited  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  Saracens  than  in  that  of  their 
successors  the  Turks.  The  little  which 
the  ordinary  reader  knows  of  it  is  limited 
to  its  career  of  conquest  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Atlantic.  The  larger  interest 
of  Ameer  Ali's  work  lies  in  his  account 
of  the  civilization  developed  by  that  brill- 
iant race  of  whom  he  writes  with  the 
sympathy  of  a  coreligionist,  while  impar- 
tially recognizing  the  faults  through  which 
it  fell.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

There  has  been  no  more  seasonable 
publication  at  an  opportune  time  than 
The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia — the  title 
g^ven  to  the  Morse  Lectures  in  1898  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York^ 


by  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  now  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College.  These  lectures, 
comprising  his  studies  "Sind  personal  ob- 
servations of  Oriental  religions,  have  a 
special  claim  on  attention  now  that  re- 
cent events  have  brought  our  country  into 
close  connection  with  Asiatic  peoples. 
Dr.  Barrows  is  no  ordinary  traveler  writ- 
ing a  diary  of  his  tour.  As  a  lecturer  in 
India  he  has  repeatedly  faced  subtle  Hin- 
dus in  close  argument  His  researches 
have  shown  him  the  religions  of  Asia  at 
their  best  as  well  as  at  their  worst.  He 
is  not  wanting  in  appreciation  who  can 
speak  of  Mohammedanism  as  "  the  second 
best  of  religions,"  of  Buddha  as  "the 
sweetest  saint  in  the  non-Christian  world," 
and  who  admits  that  Confucianism,  so  far 
as  it  stands  for  filial  piety,  education,  and 
moral  discipline,  "  would  lead  to  some  im- 
provement in  the  homes,  schools,  and  poli- 
tics of  Western  Christendom."  A  Chris- 
tian critic  who  reports,  like  Dr.  Barrows, 
that  "  there  is  a  deep  chasm  existing  now 
between  the  educated  Hindu  and  the  aver- 
age missionary,"  which  the  stronger  men 
in  the  missions  are  trying  to  fill  up,  has 
claims  upon  the  confidence  even  of  the 
skeptical.  Popular  ignorance  and  error 
about  the  Orient  and  its  religions  are  far 
worse  among  us  than  the  European  igno- 
rance about  America  that  we  ridicule. 
Dr.  Barrows's  book  is,  therefore,  a  book 
for  all  who  care  for  enlightenment  on 
matters  of  growing  importance  to  us.  We 
specially  commend  this  book  also  to  those 
of  our  neighbors  who  are  trying  to  import 
from  India  a  religion  broken  down  there 
after  trial  for  thousands  of  years.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York) 

RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY 

The  addresses  delivered  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  during  Holy  Week,  1898,  by 
Dr.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  have 
been  seasonably  published  under  the  title 
Lessons  from  the  Cross,  They  are  charac- 
terized by  freshness  as  well  as  devoutness 
of  thought  in  the  view  they  present  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  as  "  a  revelation  of  hu- 
man life  and  of  human  motive  upon  its 
largest  scale."  The  treatment  given  to 
the  case  of  Pilate  seems  particularly  illu- 
minating and  practical.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  Bishop's  state- 
ment that  Jesus  knew  that  his  answer, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
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Caesar's,"  etc.,  "  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
his  popularity,"  with  St  Luke's  statement 
about  it,  that  "  they  were  not  able  to  take 
hold  of  the  saying  before  the  people." 
(T.  Whittaker,  New  York.) 

Reconciliation  by  Incarnation^  by  Prin- 
cipal Simon,  of  the  United  College,  Brad- 
ford, flngland,  is  a  work  of  elaborate 
thought  by  a  distinguished  theological 
teacher.  Reserving  it  for  notice  at  greater 
length  hereafter,  we  regard  it  as  in  the 
main,  though  with  some  serious  incon- 
sistencies, in  accord  with  the  tendencies 
now  reconstructing  the  traditional  theol- 
ogy. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis's  book  on  A  Man's 
Value  to  Society:  Studies  in  Self-Culture 
and  Character^  has  now  reached  its  twelfth 
edition.  As  the  sub-title  indicates,  it  is 
concerned  rather  with  the  value  of  a  man 
than  with  what  it  imports  to  society.  Its 
chapters  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  though 
all  of  interest.  Sparks  fly  from  the  author's 
anvil  in  all  directions.  But,  whatever  he 
touches,  wherever  he  points,  he  never  fails 
in  touch  with  Christ,  or  to  point  to  him 
as  the  ideal  of  manhood.  (The  F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Development  of  Thrift,  by  Mary 
Wilcox  Brown,  is  a  capital  popularization 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  help- 
ing working  people  to  independence  by 
savings  banks,  co-operative  banks,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  mutual  insur- 
ance societies,  and  kindred  organizations 
of  every  sort.  The  author  is  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore,  and  has  followed 
with  care  and  insight  the  work  of  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  co-operative  societies  in 
the  direction  of  lessening  the  dependence 
of  the  poor  upon  what  is  generally  but 
wrongly  called  "  charitable  "  aid.  To  use 
one  of  her  own  quotations  from  Lowell, 
she  feels  that  the  only  true  charity  is  that 
which  "  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor," 
and  that  the  giving  of  all  our  goods  to  the 
poor  without  this  spirit  "  profiteth  noth- 
ing." With  this  conception  of  the  way 
philanthropy  should  work,  she  has  de- 
scribed the  present-day  agencies  for  the 
development  of  thrift  with  unusual  spirit, 
and  has  made  the  subject  unusually  at- 
tractive. In  a  few  passages  she  shows 
that  shQ  ha^  npt  ma^ter^d  §tatisucal  de- 


tails, but  these  do  not  seriously  mar  the 
moral  value  of  the  book.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  second  volume  of  The  Encyclopctdia 
of  Sporty  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire  and  Messrs.  Hedley  Peek 
and  R.  G.  Aflalo,  completes  this  exceed- 
ingly thorough  and  comprehensive  work. 
Among  the  more  important  titles  are 
Mountaineering  (Sir  W.M.Conway), Polo, 
Racing,  Riding,  Rowing,  Shooting,  Skat- 
ing, Obsolete  Sport  (under  which,  by  the 
way,  is  treated  cock-fighting,  which  we 
fear  is  not  obsolete  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States'  political  wards).  Swim- 
ming, Trotting,  Trapping,  Yachting. 
Nearly  two  hundred  minor  topics  receive 
adequate  treatment  Twenty  full-page 
photogravures,  finely  printed,  and  very 
many  smaller  pictures  give  the  \york  full 
illustration. 

Books  Received 

For  the  week  ending  March  to 

AMERICAN   BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Selections  from  Edmond  and  J  ules  de  Goncourt.  £dxtied 
by  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron.    $IJS. 

FUNK  U  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Morgan,  Rev.  Vymwy.    The  Cambro-Ameiican  Pulpit. 

GINN  H  CO.,  BOSTON 

Homer's  Odyssey.    Edited  by  Charles  W  Bain.   4Scts. 

HARPER  k  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

Peck.  Charles  H.    Thejacksonian  Epoch.    t2.SXk 
TheMartyrdom  of  an  impress.    $2.50. 
Skinner,  Henrietta  Dana.    Espiritu  banto.    $1^5. 
Elliott,  Sarah  BamwelL    An  Incident  and  Other  Hap- 
penings.   $1.25. 

D.  C.  HEATH  tt  CO.,  BOSTON 

Walther,  Johannes.    Allgemeine  Meereskunde. '  Edited 

by  Susan  Adelaide  Sterling.    75  cts. 
Grinnell,  Elizabeth  and  Joseph.    Our  Feathered  Fnends. 
The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers.    Introduction  and 

Notes  by  William  Henry  Hudson.    40  cts. 

I.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Macfarlane,  Charles  William.    Value  and  Distributioa. 

$2.50. 

LONGMANS.  GREEN  ft  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Newbolt,  W.  C.  E.  (Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  PauTs) . 
Religion.  $1.50.  (The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology.) 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Kingsley,  Mary  H.    West  African  Studies.    $5. 
Veblen,  Thorstein.    The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 

$2 
Oman,'  John  Campbell    The  Indian  Epics.    The  Ra- 

mayana  and  the  Mahabharata.    $1. 
Ward,  Hon.  Adolphus  William,  LL.D.    A  History  of 

English  Dramatic  Literature.    In  3  Volumes.    Per 

Nichol^,  Edith  M.    Observations  of  a  Ranchwoman  m 

New  Mexico.    $1-75.         ^^     ^        ,    r  .l     . 
Wilson,  the  Ven.  James  M.    The  (Gospel  of  the  Atone- 

ment.    $1.  _      ...  ..         .^.    . 

Edmund  Burke's  Speech  on  Concihation  with  America. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Carleton  Newsom.    25  cts. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel.    The  Lesson  of  Popular  Govem- 

ment.    Two  Volumes,    $4. 

R.  H.   RUSSELL,   NEW  YORK 

Hill,  Constance.  Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  in 
Spain.    $1.75. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNtR*S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Homung,  E.  W.    The  Amateur  Cracksman.    $1.25. 
Miley,  JohnD.    In  Cuba  with  Shafter.    $liO. 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR,  BOSTON 

Dickinson,  Charles  Albert,  D.D.    Easter  ImmorteUes. 

50cts.  _     „ 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  Wilbyr,  D.D,    Th^Sorr^nte^  Li^ 
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Dr.  Hirsch  Finally  Declines 
It  is  at  length  announced  that  Rabbi 
Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  has  declined  his  call 
to  be  chief  Rabbi  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El 
in  New  York.  The  position  which  he 
holds  is  the  strongest  among  his  people  in 
the  West,  and  that  to  which  he  was  called 
is  the  strongest  in  the  East.  At  first  he 
accepted  the  offer  from  New  York,  but  the 
people  in  Chicago  were  determined  that 
he  should  not  leave.  He  has  other  im- 
jxjrtant  duties  besides  those  connected  with 
his  church.  He  is  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men 
in  that  great  city.  The  decision  will  prob- 
ably be  received  with  mingled  feelings  in 
the  Temple  in  New  York,  in  which,  if  the 
reports  are  true,  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion.  Many  in  the  church  are 
somewhat  conservative.  While  they  have 
no  personal  objection  to  Dr.  Hirsch,  it  is 
nmiored  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
his  advanced  views.  As  he  has  withdrawn 
his  acceptance  of  the  call,  nothing  remains 
for  the  church  in  New  York  except  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as 
possible. 

The  Next  L3rman  Beecher  Lecturer 

The  next  lecturer  on  the  Lyman  Beecher 
foundation  in  Yale  University  will  be 
the  distinguished  preacher  and  professor, 
George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.  The  course 
of  lectures  will  begin  on  April  5.  The 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  is  "  The 
Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament."  This 
will  be  in  the  line  of  the  work  to  which^ 
he  has  given  his  life.  Those  who  have 
read  Dr.  Smith's  masterly  work  on  Isaiah 
will  not  doubt  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  helpful  courses  yet 
delivered  on  this  foundation.  His  life  of 
Henry  Drummond  has  introduced  him  to 
a  still  larger  audience.  As  a  preacher, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  Great 
Britain  ;  as  a  scholar,  without  a  superior 
in  the  Scotch  universities.  He  is  still  a 
young  man,  being  under  forty-five,  and 
perhaps  nearer  forty,  years  of  age.  His 
appearance  is  extremely  youthful.  He  will 
have  a  warm  welcome  at  Yale  and  by  the 


American  churches,  in  which  he  is  already 
well  known. 

The  Resignation  of  Dr.  Talmage 
After  a  pastorate  of  nearly  four  years  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage, 
D.D.,  has  thought  best  to  resign,  and  de- 
vote himself  to  lecturing  and  journalism. 
He  wishes  also  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
many  calls  for  general  work  which  come 
to  him  irom  other  cities.  These  demands 
have  become  so  numerous  that  they  have, 
Dr.  Talmage  now  states,  interrupted  the 
regular  work  of  the  church.  We  quote 
from  his  letter  of  resignation  sent  to  the 
Session :  "  It  is  desirable  that  I  have 
more  opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face  in 
religious  assemblies  those  in  this  country 
and  other  countries  to  whom  I  have, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  printing-press, 
been  permitted  to  preach  week  by  week, 
and  without  the  exception  of  a  week,  for 
about  thirty  years.  Therefore,  though 
very  reluctantly,  I  have  concluded,  after 
serving  you  nearly  four  years  in  the  pas- 
toral relation,  to  send  this  letter  of  resig- 
nation.*' It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Tal- 
mage will  continue  to  make  his  home  in 
Washington. 

A  Tribute  of  Appreciation  for  Dr.  Coe 
The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  who 
resigned  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  New  York  City,  a  short 
time  ago,  to  become  the  senior  pastor  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  that  parish, 
received  substantial  tokens  of  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Church  during 
the  past  week.  Dr.  Coe  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  loving-cup  and  a  beauti- 
fully engrossed  testimonial  signed  by  over 
two  hundred  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Judge  Henry  W.  Bookstaver  pre- 
sented the  cup  and  spoke  eloquently  of 
Dr.  Coe  and  of  the  love  and  respect  which 
the  people  of  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Church  still  feel  for  him,  after  his  many 
years  of  service  among  them.  Dr.  Coe 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  expression  of 
the  love  of  his  congregation,  and  spoke  of 
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his  warm  affection  for  them  and  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy  which 
he  had  always  received  from  them.  The 
Rev.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  D.D.,  his  suc- 
cessor, made  a  few  remarks,  and  the  even- 
ing closed  with  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

An  Assembly  of  Deaconesses 

An  assembly  of  the  Deaconesses  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held 
at  Fall  River,  February  25-28.  Thirty- 
nine  deaconesses  were  present  from  insti- 
tutions in  various  cities.  Among  the  sub- 
jects considered  were,  "  The  Self-Culture 
of  the  Deaconesses ;"  **  Why  they  should 
be  Trained  ;"  **  Why  they  should  be  with- 
out Salaries ;"  "  Why  they  should  be  Cos- 
tumed ;"  "Why  they  should  be  Licensed." 
On  Sunday,  not  only  the  pulpits  of  the 
Methodist  churches,  but  also  the  Central 
Congregational  and  the  Friends'  Church 
were  occupied  by  these  consecrated  wo- 
men. The  reports  of  superintendents 
showed  that  over  a  thousand  calls  a  year 
are  made  by  each  visiting  deaconess ; 
children  are  taught  by  trained  kinder- 
gartners,  and  schools  and  clubs  for  the 
poor  and  the  outcast  are  maintained  under 
the  direction  of  wise  and  skillful  laborers. 
The  deaconesses  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  England  are  now 
recognized  as  having  a  distinct  place  in 
those  aggressive  communions. 

A  Notable  Theater  Service 
Probably  no  preacher  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  come  to  his  fame  more 
suddenly  than  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of 
Brighton,  England.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
young  man,  but  little  over  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  scholar  at  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Brighton,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  chief  watering-place  of  England,  and 
is  situated,  in  time,  about  one  hour  from 
London.  Mr.  Campbell's  ministry  has  been 
singularly  successful.  The  church  in  which 
he  preaches  has  been  thronged,  and  a  new 
and  larger  edifice  is  already  proposed.  He 
is  a  tireless  worker.  After  conducting 
two  or  three  services  in  his  own  church, 
he  is  carrying  on  a  mission  in  one  of  the 
theaters  of  Brighton.  The  place  is  thronged 
with  people.     Nothing  sensational  is  im- 


dertaken.  There  is  only  the  singing  of 
Gospel  hymns,  prayers,  and  the  address. 
It  is  said  that  the  crowds  attending 
these  services  are  such  as  would  glad- 
den the  heart  of  any  theatrical  managner. 
That  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Campbell's 
ministry  is  his  remarkable  success  in 
reaching  men.  At  one  of  the  meetings  it 
was  observed  that  for  one  woman  ten  or 
twelve  men  were  present.  English  Con- 
gregationalists  just  now  have  among  their 
preachers  several  young  men  of  great 
promise.  Dr.  Horton  is  under  fort>^-five  ; 
the  Rev.  C.  Sylvester  Horn,  of  Kensing- 
ton, London,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Campbell  are  all 
under  thirty-five.  All  are  evangelical  and 
give  promise  of  being  worthy  successors 
of  such  men  as  Berry,  Dale,  Baldwin 
Brown,  and  Thomas  Binney.  The  strik- 
ing feature  about  Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
evangelistic  services  is  that  in  him  we  see 
the  finest  flower  of  the  University  in  con- 
tact with  the  poorest  people  of  the  slums 
of  a  great  watering-place. 

Longevity  of  Bishops 
The  "  Christian  Advocate  "  quotes  an 
interesting  paragraph  from  the  "  Youth's 
Companion  "  in  regard  to  the  longevity  of 
Methodist  Bishops:  "Since  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1784, 
it  has  had  forty-four  bishops.  Twenty-six 
of  these  have  died,  their  average  age  being 
more  than  sixty-seven  years.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  eighteen  surviving  bishops 
is  more  than  sixty-five  years.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  base  upon  this  one 
fact  of  longevity  an  argiunent  that  in  ele- 
vating these  men  the  Church  chose  wisely. 
Weak  men  break  down  under  responsibil- 
ity, but  for  the  strong  men  who  have 
learned  how  to  work  and  forgotten  how 
to  worry,  it  is  the  very  breath  of  life." 
To  this  the  editor  responds :  "  The  best 
of  our  bishops  have  never  quite  forgotten 
how  to  worry.  It  was  an  art  that  Asbury, 
Simpson,  and  especially  Janes,  never 
learned,  and  of  which  Baker  had  not  mas- 
tered the  rudiments.  Yet  Asbury  lived 
to  be  seventy,  Simpson  to  be  seventy-two, 
Janes  to  be  sixty-nine,  and  Baker  to  be 
fifty-nine.  Some  of  the  strongest  and 
best  of  the  bishops  have  died  young. 
Emory  met  his  death  by  accident ;  Kings- 
ley  succumbed  to  heart  disease  in  Beyroot, 
Syria;   and  Edward   Thompson  died  of 
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pneumonia."  The  editor  somewhat  face- 
tiously adds  that  certain  grievous  mistakes 
in  administration  were  made  by  certain 
bishops  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
how  to  worry,  and  almost  to  care. 

Progress  in  Industrial  Missions 
The  methods  now  so  generally  adopted 
by  the  philanthropic  societies  in  the  large 
cities,  which  provide  work  instead  of  char- 
ity for  each  applicant,  are  being  adopted 
also  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.     If 
anything  is  lost  in  the  so-called  romance 
or  sentimentality  of  missions,  it  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  practical  benefit  be- 
stowed.    A  company  has  just  been  incor- 
porated in  England  under  the  title  "  The 
Indian  Mission  Industries,  Limited,"  for 
the  purpose  of  "  establishing  industries  in 
India  as  an  auxiliary  to  mission  work." 
This  company  will  first  establish  a  carpet- 
factory  at  Ahmednagar,  where  a  technical 
school  is  already  in  successful  operation 
in  connection  with  the  American  Marathi 
Mission,  and  where  onje  hundred  youths 
are  now  being  trained  in  carpet-making. 
An  offer  has  been  made  by  this  school  to 
train  at  least  one  hundred  more  native 
lads  each  year.     In  this  way,  without  loss 
of  time  or  expenditure  for  training  their 
workmen,  the  company  will  be  enabled  to 
extend  its  operations.     The  manufactures 
of  the  company  will  not  be  confined  to 
carpets,  but  hammered  and  inlaid  metal 
and  silversmiths'  work,  carving,  embroi- 
dery, and  other  Indian  arts,  for  which  there 
is  a  market  in  Europe  and  America,  will 
be  included  in  the  company's  operations, 
as  they  are  now  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  technical  school.     The  company 
is  assured  in  advance  of  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  missionary  fraternity, 
and  pressing  invitations  have  been  received 
from  missionaries  connected  with  several 
societies  to  open  branches  in  their  locali- 
ties, which  will  be  complied  with  as  soon 
as  arrangements  can  be  made.     We  quote 
from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith, 
Principal  of  the  Sir  D.  M.  Petit  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  at  Ahmednagar  :  "  Thou- 
sands of  souls  that  have   been  won    to 
Christ  in  India  are  now  starving  as  a  con- 
sequence thereof.     The  most  of  them  are 
from  the  depressed  classes,  who  in  hea- 
thenism got  a  living  by  giving  menial  serv- 
ice to  other  castes.     Much  of  this  service 
was  connected  with  idolatry,  and  all  of  it 


was  degrading.  Their  perquisites  in  re- 
turn for  this  service  were  the  gleanings  of 
the  fields,  the  flesh  and  hides  of  the  ani- 
mals that  died  of  old  age  or  disease,  etc. 
No  Christian  can  accept  such  service  or 
live  on  such  fare,  and  so  every  new  convert 
is  an  additional  burden  to  the  missionaries 
and  an  expense  to  the  Board.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  which  I  have 
worked  these  fifteen  long  years.  In  five 
years  more  I  hope  to  see  our  Christian 
community  growing  into  an  industrial 
people,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting, 
rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate." 

Mr.  Meyer  in  India 
Principal  Fairbairn  is  not  the  only  dis- 
tinguished English  preacher  who  this  year 
has  been  at  work  in  India.  The  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Newman 
Hall  in  London,  and  a  man  well  known 
in  this  country,  is  preaching  and  holding 
religious  conferences  in  tliat  land.  His 
work,  of  course,  is  different  from  that  of 
Principal  Fairbairn.  The  latter  appeals 
to  the  cultured  classes,  the  makers  of 
public  opinion,  the  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his 
fervid  evangelical  spirit,  makes  his  appeal 
to  the  common  people.  How  long  Mr. 
Meyer's  visit  will  be  continued  we  are  not 
informed.  During  the  month  of  January 
he  held  four  meetings  each  day  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  he  will  not  be  true  to  his  repu- 
tation if  he  diminishes  the  number  of  his 
meetings  in  the  other  cities  which  he  may 
visit. 

The  First  School  of  Theology 

An  inquirer  in  the"  Christian  Advocate  " 
asks,  "  When  was  the  first  School  of  The- 
ology for  American  Methodism  projected  ?" 
The  question  is  answered  as  follows: 
"  The  first  school  of  theology  for  Ameri- 
can Methodism  was  projected  in  Boston 
in  1839.  After  eight  years*  consultation 
and  discussion,  it  was  opened  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  under  the  title  of  the  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute.  This  was  in 
1847.  It  remained  there  for  twenty 
years,  when  it  was  removed  to  Boston  and 
reorganized  as  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary.  Since  1871  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated definitely  with  Boston  University, 
and  known  as  the  Boston  School  of 
Theology." 


Correspondence 


The  Question  of  Taxes 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

In  your  comment,  "  A  Grave  Danger  in 
the  Philippines,"  you  say  :  **  Levying  a  tax 
upon  all  land  at  its  nominal  value  would 
not  disturb  the  monastic  title,  but  would 
practically  compel  the  monastic  establish- 
ments either  to  sell  their  unused  lands  to 
actual  occupants  or  to  improve  them  by 
actual  and  profitable  occupancy  them- 
selves." 

Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  propor- 
tionately as  much  land  held  out  of  use  in 
all  countries  where  multiform  taxes  are 
imposed,  as  in  the  Philippines,  and  with 
the  same  injurious  effects?  And  do  you 
think  the  implied  injurious  effects  are  any 
the  less  injurious  because  the  owner  is 
an  American  or  an  Englishman,  and  not 
a  Philippine  monastery  or  a  Spanish 
grandee?  Is  it  less  injurious  to  hold 
American  or  English  land  out  of  use  than 
it  is  to  hold  Philippine  land  out  of  use  ? 
Why  would  not  levying  a  tax  as  you  sug- 
gest have  an  equally  desirable  effect  here 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Brooklyn,  N.  V.  E.  T.  H. 

[We  have  no  statistics  from  which  to 
furnish  a  trustworthy  answer  to  your 
question,  but  our  impression  is  that  the 
land  held  out  of  use  by  the  United  States 
and  also  out  of  the  market,  and  not  pur- 
chasable at  very  moderate  prices,  is  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  that  supposed 
to  be  held  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
monastic  orders,  as  it  certainly  is  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  that  which  was 
held  by  the  monastic  orders  in  England 
and  Europe  just  before  the  Reformation. — 
The  Editors.] 

General  Bagan's  Sentence 

2o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

As  a  regular  and  appreciative  reader  of 
The  Outlook,  I  notice  a  slight  error  in  a 
statement  of  fact  to  which  you  may  not 
be  displeased  to  have  me  refer.  In  a 
most  admirable  review  of  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  General  Eagan,  U.  S.  A., 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  his  suspen- 
sion involved  loss  of  certain  allowances, 
^,  for  instanc:ey   allowance  for  rations. 


Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  a  number 
of  different  allowances  to  commissioned 
officers  were  abolished,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute therefor  the  pay  was  considerably 
increased.  The  only  allowance  which  a 
regular  officer  now  receives  in  addition  to 
his  pay  is  that  for  quarters.  This  is 
given  when  an  officer  is  on  dut>'  in  a  city 
or  other  place  where  the  Government  can- 
not furnish  suitable  accommodations,  as  is 
usually  done  at  an  army  post.  Aside 
from  this  there  are  no  allowances  of  any 
kind. 

The  sentence  of  General  Eagan  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  army,  and  has 
been  so  widely  discussed,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  inviting  your  attention  to  a 
small  matter  in  connection  therewith,  to 
which  I  have  not  seen  reference  in  print 
The  suspension  was  from  "  rank  and  duty." 
The  effect  of  the  latter  has  been  freely 
commented  upon,  and  amounts  in  sub- 
stance to  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence. 
Suspension  from  rank  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  much  more  serious.  It  ordi- 
narily means  that  an  officer  remains  sta- 
tionary in  his  grade.  A  suspension  from 
rank  for  a  number  of  years  would  mean 
that  a  number,  and  oftentimes  many  junior 
officers,  would  pass  over  him.  This  would 
mean  also  that  the  suspended  officer  would 
at  the  end  of  his  service  reach  a  lower 
grade  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done, 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  suspen- 
sion. The  serious  effect  of  such  a  sus- 
pension is  apparent ;  but  in  General 
Eagan's  case  he  had  already  risen  to  the 
highest  grade  in  his  department  No  one 
could  possibly  be  promoted  over  him,  nor 
can  any  one  be  promoted  into  his  place. 

Avery  D.  Andrews. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Indians  and 'the  Philippines 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  find  in  the  "  Indian  Bulletin  "  of  Feb- 
ruary, published  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  this 
extract  from  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh's  address 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference :  "  Dur- 
ing this  Administration  it  seems  to  me  that 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  there  has 
been  less  willingness  to  hear  reasonable 
and  fair  suggestions  from  the  friends  of 
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the  Indian  than  we  have  ever  experienced 
in  the  sixteen  years  past" 

Is  this  the  statement  of  a  fact  ?  If  so, 
how  does  such  a  fact  bear  upon  the  chances 
of  a  successful  administration  in  the  case 
of  colonial  dependencies  ? 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  this  statement 
is  correct  or  not.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  under 
Secretary  Cornelius  S.  Bliss  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  more  complaisant 
to  party  politicians  and  more  indifferent 
to  the  general  public  than  in  any  previous 
administration  for  some  years  past.  Such 
a  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  too  purely  a  per- 
sonal matter  to  throw  any  considerable 
light  on  the  general  prospects  of  a  colo- 
nial civil  service  framed  and  conducted 
on  the  merit  system  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. — The  Editors.] 

Prices  and  Wages   ^ 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  • 

I  read  with  much  interest  ^r.  Spahr's 
article  on  the  workers  in  the  factories  of 
New  England,  because  it  shows  that,  while 
he  has  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  working 
people,  and  wishes  to  have  their  condition 
improved,  he  does  not  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  regarding  the  employing 
class  as  vultures  feeding  upon  the  vitals 
of  Prometheus.  The  light  he  is  throwing 
upon  the  subject  about  which  he  is  writ- 
ing must  do  great  good ;  but  the  practical 
question  with  those  who  recognize  that 
the  conditions  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be  is,  How  can  they  be  improved  ? 

The  millstone  that  is  now  dragging  the 
working  classes  downward  and  making 
them  more  and  more  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  a  diminishing  number  of  em- 
ployers is  the  fact  that  substantially 
everywhere — in  America,  in  Europe,  and 
in  Asia — the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the 
demand.  Moreover,  the  disproportion 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand  in- 
creases constantly,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
the  freedom  of  the  masses  can  be  secured 
while  this  condition  of  things  exists. 

The  problem  is  to  reverse  this  condi- 
tion and  restore  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years 
ago  in  this  country,  when  the  demand  for 
labor  exceeded  the  supply.  Can  this  be 
done  ?    One  historic  fact  appears  to  prove 


that  it  can  be.  Whenever  and  wherever 
there  has  been  enough  money  to  do  the 
business  that  the  people  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  transact,  the  demand  for  labor 
always  has  exceeded  the  supply;  and 
during  such  periods  every  kind  of  legiti- 
mate business  and  class  of  producers 
has  prospered.  Workers  were  able  to 
exact  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of 
their  toil,  and  employers  also  made  money. 

Topeka,  Kan.  ALBERT  GrIFFIN. 

[The  Outlook  believes  that  when  the 
relative  scarcity  of  currency  causes  falling 
prices,  business  stagnation  and  unem- 
ployed labor  are  inevitable.  The  imme- 
diate problem  is  how  to  expand  the  cur- 
rency steadily  and  prevent  the  disorders 
which  violent  fluctuations — as  well  as 
steadily  falling  prices — may  cause.  When 
this  problem  is  solved,  however,  there  will 
still  remain  unemployment  due  to  bad 
workmanship,  bad  management,  and  the 
moral  failings  which  prevent  harmony 
between  employers  and  employed. — The 
Editors.] 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  will, 
we  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim  ■ 
ited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer'' s  name  and  address. 

In  your  issue  of  February  18  you  say  "it 
is  a  matter  of  popular  traaition  rather  than 
authentic  history  "  that  orthodox  (?)  preachers 
taught  from  the  pulpit  that  "  hell  was  paved 
with  the  skulls  ot  infants."  I  have  often  heard 
my  father  say  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brain- 
tree  (the  father  of  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Emory  Storrs,  of  Chicago),  preached  from  his 
pulpit  descriptions  of  a  material  hell,  the  floor 
of  which  was  paved  with  the  skulls  of  unregen- 
erated  infants.  This  and  kindred  utterances 
were  so  revolting  to  my  father  tiiat  he  early 
broke  away  from  the  Calvinistic  creed  which 
preached  such  an  unchristian  doctrine.  You 
can,  however,  assure  "  W.  S.  F."  that  there 
was  a  veritable  foundation  for  the  report. 

H.  T.  F. 

Explicit  indeed,  but  •  unreliable,  though 
reported  in  perfect  good  faith  by  our 
correspondent,  who  regards  Emory  Storrs 
as  a  brother  of  Dr.  Storrs,  though  he  was 
a  descendant  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  genera- 
tion of  a  half-brother  of  Dr.  Storrs's 
grandfather.  The  writer  of  this  para- 
graph, whom  a  conscientious  person  once 
seriously  misreported  by  omitting  the  word 
not^  is  confident  of  a  similar  misreport 
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in  this  case.  Dr.  Storrs  himself  writes  as 
follows :  **  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  intense  indignation  with  which  my 
father  denomiced  the  statement,  once  made 
in  his  presence,  that  Dr.  Griffin  had  de- 
clared that  *  hell  was  paved/  etc.,  or,  if  not 
Dr.  Griffin,  then  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  My 
father  usually  held  his  spirit  under  steady 
control,  but  in  this  instance  he  had  *  light- 
ning in  his  heart  and  thunder  on  his  lips.' 
If  it  had  been  charged  that  he  himself 
had  said  it,  I  cannot  measure  the  reach  of 
his  wrathful  repudiation /)f  it."  How  such 
misreports  spring  up  is  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  that  Dr.  Griffin  (it  may  have 
been  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher)  once  began  a 
paragraph  in  a  sermon  with  the  words, 
"  Hell  is  paved,"  etc.,  and  went  on  to 
say,  "  This  horrible  doctrine  is  unjustly 
imputed  to  us."  For  this  he  was  criticised 
by  Dr.  Woods  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  have  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of 
his  quotation,  and  then  would  always  have 
been  regarded  as  affirming  what  he  utterly 
rejected. 

1 .  Why  does  not  Christ's  promise  to  heal  of 
physical  infirmities  apply  to  the  present  time 
as  well  as  when  he  was  on  earth  ?  2.  If  Paul's 
teachings  regarding  women  speaking  in  church 
and  teaching  do  not  apply  tCKiay,  why  not  ? 

Inquirer. 

I.  We  suppose  that  it  does,  but  in  a 
much  broader  way  than  was  possible  with 
the  limited  knowledge  of  the  first  century, 
to  whose  methods  of  healing  we  cannot 
suppose  modem  skill  restricted.  2.  As 
the  legal  maxim  says,  "  the  law  fails  when 
the  reason  for  it  fails."  Greek  customs 
laid  restrictions  on  women  which  our  cus- 
toms do  not  Paul  bade  Greek  women  not 
to  transgress  the  customs.  A  larger  lib- 
erty was  accorded  to  Hebrew  women.  We 
have  changed  our  old  customs  in  that 
point  The  Christian  church  in  Corinth, 
being  too  insignificant  in  numbers  to  make 
such  a  change,  had  no  option  but  to  con- 
form rather  than  bring  scandal  on  itself. 

■ 

1 .  Will  vou  kindly  name  a  list  of  the  latest 
and  best  books  on  Bible  literature,  or  the 
Bible  as  literature?  2.  Also  the  names  of 
books  treating  of  the  history  and  basis  of  our 
belief  in  immortality.  R.  A. 

I,  Besides  the  books  you  already  have, 
see  Kautzsch's  *•'  Outline  of  the  History 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament," 
Budde's  "  Religious  Life  and  Thought  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Pre-Exilic  Days,",Cheyne's 


"  Jewish  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile  " 
(Putnams,  New  York),  Genung^s  **  Epic 
of  the  Inner  Life  "  [Job],  Abbott's  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Paul  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston).  2.  For  the  history,  see 
Salmond's  "  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality "  (Scribners,  New  York).  For  the 
basis  of  belief,  see  Gordon's  "  Immortality 
and  the  New  Theodicy  "  (Houghton),  and 
Myers's  "  Science  and  the  Future  Life  " 
(Macmillan,  New  York). 

Please  tell  roe  if  these  words  of  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Dix,  in  his  last  Thanksgiving  sermon, 
are  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  Christ: 
**  We  should  nave  a  great  navy  and  a  standing 
army.  Society's  foes  were  never  so  fierce  and 
brutal.  So  long  as  labor  leaders  stir  up  strife, 
so  long  as  there  are  fierce  race  riots  and  an- 
archists, and  those  who  have  no  property  con- 
spire against  those  who  have  property,  so  long 
will  we  need  protection."  L.  F. 

Whether  these  words  were  uttered  by 
Dr.  Morgan  Dix  or  not  we  do  not  know. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to 
life  and  property  against  those  who  are 
criminally  intent  upon  destroying  either. 
In  our  judgment,  such  protection  is  better 
furnished  by  local  police  and  the  State 
militia  than  by  a  Federal  army. 

1.  In  Luke  vii.,  37,  38,  who  is  the  woman 
believed  to  have  been  who  anointed  the  feet 
of  Jesus  ?  2.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supi>os- 
ing  that  this  incident  is  identical  with  a  similar 
act  recorded  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (Mark  xiv., 
3,  12  ;  John  xi.,  2  ;  xii.,  3)  ? 

F.  T.  P. 

1.  Quite  unknown,  beyond  the  general 
description  of  her  in  the  text  2.  Some 
have  maintained  this  on  account  of  certain 
coincidences,  but  the  discrepancies  are 
far  too  marked  and  numerous  to  permit 
any  identification  of  the  two. 

G.  H.~In  the  bibliography  given  you 
February  25,  the  following  corrections  are 
desirable :  MacmiDans'  "  Temple  Edition  "  of 
Shakespeare  contains  forty  volumes,  and  their 
two-volume  edition  of  Browning's  Poems  b 
at  13.50,  net.  They  also  furnish  Bohn's  edi 
tion  of  Goethe's  works  at  $1  per  volume.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  Browning  in  one  volume 
at^. 

If  "  C.  B.  W.,"  in  your  issue  of  February  25, 
will  send  his  address  to  B.  B.  Comegys,  at  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  he  wtU  receive 
some  such  literature  as  he  desires,  without 
charge.  fi.  B.  C 
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The  Conceited  Coins 
By  PrisciUa  Leonard 

"  I'm  just  as  good  as  silver  1" 

The  Nickel  proudly  cried  ; 
**  The  head  of  Madam  Liberty 

Is  stamped  upon  my  side ; 
I  am  as  white  and  shining 

As  any  dime  can  be — 
He  needn't  put  on  any  airs, 

I'm  twice  as  thick  as  he  I" 

**  I'm  every  bit  as  good  as  gold  1" 

The  Penny  blustered  loud ; 
**  That  tiny,  thin  gold  dollar, 

He  needn't  feel  so  proud ; 
For  all  his  airs  and  graces 

I  do  not  give  a  fig ; 
I'm  burnished  just  as  bright  as  he, 

And  half  again  as  big!" 

But  when  the  Cent  and  Nickel 

Went  out  upon  their  way, 
Alas  1  the  world  still  held  them  cheap, 

Whatever  they  might  say. 
The  Double-Eagle  smiled.    "  You'll  find," 

He  said,  "  that  par  is  par. 
It  doesn't  matter  how  you  boast. 

But  what  you  really  are  1" 

Some  of  Mother  Nature's  Unopened  Packages 

Chestnut  Burrs 

By  Lizzie  De  Armond 

There  they  hung  on  the  big,  wide-spread- 
ing chestnut-tree,  swinging  to  and  fro  in 
the  frosty  air,  those  odd-looking  packages 
with  their  prickly  coverings. 

Some  had  two  and  others  three  little 
parcels  inside ;  but  how  could  any  one  get 
at  them,  with  all  those  sharp  thorns,  like 
so  many  soldiers  on  g^rd  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets? 

There  were  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray, 
looking  so  longingly  at  those  big  pack- 
ages, for  they  knew  just  what  was  hidden 
away  under  that  prickly  coat.  And  the 
children  1  in  playtime  they  would  gather 
beneath  the  old  tree,  and  some  of  the 
more  ventursome  would  climb  up  and 
carry  off  a  few  parcels ;  but  they  paid  dear 
for  their  load. 

"  It's  time  for  me  to  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie,"  said  Jack  Frost  one  night ;  so, 


with  his  icy  hands,  he  tore  open  the  tough 
coverings,  and  inside  were  the  loveliest 
little  smooth  brown  parcels. 

"  I'll  throw  them  down  on  the  ground," 
cried  the  rough  North  Wind,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  loud  voice,  was  quite  a  kind  old 
fellow. 

There  they  lay,  just  ready  to  be  opened  1 

"  Chestnuts  I"  chattered  the  squirrels,  as, 
early  in  the  morning,  they  raced  from  their 
warm  nests  to  get  a  bite  of  breakfast 
Every  one  told  his  neighbor  the  good 
news,  and  soon  all  squirrel-town  was 
ready  for  work. 

There  was  not  a  basket  in  the  whole 
place,  but  what  did  they  care  for  that  I 
Each  cheek  was  a  bag,  and  soon  the  spry 
creatures  were  hurrying  to  their  homes, 
with  faces  puffed  out  as  if  they  had  the 
worst  kind  of  a  toothache. 

Those  packages  held  sweet,  good  food 
to  feed  the  hungry  squirrel  families  in  the 
cold,  stormy  winter  weather. 

"  Chestnuts  1"  cried  the  children  ; "  hur- 
rah I"  and  they,  too,  gathered  up  the  pre- 
cious parcels ;  they  thought  they  knew  just 
what  was  inside,  but  how  could  they,  when 
every  time  they  ate  up  the  most  valuable 
thing  the  packets  held  ?  It  was  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  looked  somewhat  like  a  tiny  white 
worm,  but  it  was  truly  a  chestnut  baby,  a 
wee  tree. 

"  If  the  good  rain  would  only  tuck  a 
few  of  those  nice  brown  packages  in  the 
ground,"  sighed  the  mother  tree,  "  then  I 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  some 
of  my  children  grow  up  around  me." 

The  frost  fairies  spread  a  soft,  warm 
blanket  over  the  ground  where  the  big 
tree  stood,  and  one  of  the  brown  packages 
was  hidden  beneath  the  white  snow  cov- 
ering, and  the  big  tree  sheltered  the  place. 

Had  They  Run  Away? 
Such  a  lot  of  dolls,  and  one  real  live 
doll  with  fluffy  yellow  hair,  wearing  a  pink 
bonnet  as  pink  as  the  glow  of  sunset. 
This  doll  was  alive,  and  her  mamma  was 
busy  at  the  counter  matching  silk.  But 
all  the  other  dolls  were  just  dolls,  but  they 
crowded  the  chair  and  hung  over  the 
arms.     The  live  dolly — her  mamma  would 
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have  called  her  little  girl — was  speechless 
with  delight.  She  clasped  her  hands  and 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the  lovely  creatures  in 
sunbonnets,  and  housemaids'  dresses  of 
many  colors,  and  white  aprons. 

"  Which  one  would  you  like  ?"  a  voice 
questioned  behind  her.  ."  All  I"  was  the 
reply  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  nearest 
one. 

"  Do  you  suppose  this  is  the  family  of 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  live  dolly,  nod- 
ding her  head. 

"  Where  is  the  old  woman  ?  The  chil- 
dren are  all  alone." 

A  little  cloud  passed  over  her  face,  as 
if  she  knew  how  lonely  little  people  could 
be  without  a  mother.  She  looked  ear- 
nestly at  the  chair  full  of  dolls,  and  walked 
all  around  it  Suddenly  she  bent  down, 
and  with  a  little  cry  of  delight  she  took  a 
shoe  larger  than  any  of  the  others  in  her 
hand,  and  cried,  "  Here's  the  old  woman  1" 
and  she  peered  again  between  the  dolls  in 
the  chair ;  but  there  was  only  the  shoe  to 
be  seen.  At  this  moment  one  of  the 
clerks  came  and  moved  several  of  the 
dolls,  and  there  was  a  big  doll  with  a 
motherly  face.  The  live  dolly  gave  a  sigh 
of  content.  The  mother  of  the  chairful 
of  children  was  found,  and  the  family 
could  not  be  lonely.  She  went  out  of  the 
store  looking  over  her  shoulder,  smiling 
at  the  family  that  overflowed  the  chair. 
Had  the  old  woman  run  away  with  her 
family,  or  were  they  traveling  ?  Or  was 
each  waiting  for  a  mamma  of  its  own  ? 

The  Worlds  of  the  Feathered  Folks 
There  has  been  a  poultry  show  recently 
in  New  York  in  a  large  building  with  a 
glass  roof.  The  chickens,  hens,  roosters, 
ducks,  pigeons,  all  were  in  cages,  before 
which  the  people  stood  and  walked.  Some 
of  the  feathered  folk  seemed  to  object  to 
being  looked  at,  and  stood  back  in  their 
cages  as  far  as  possible ;  others  paraded 
about  as  if  they  quite  enjoyed  displaying 
their  beauties.  The  cackling,  crowing, 
cooing  went  on  all  the  time,  but  the  at- 
tendants said  that  at  the  first  gray  light 
of  day  seen  through  the  glass  roof,  first 
one  rooster  would  crow,  then  another  over 
in  a  far  comer  would  reply,  then  two  from 
another  part  of  the  building  would  crow 
together.     In  five  minutes  every  rooster, 


large  and  small,  strong-voiced  and  weak, 
was  crowing  with  all   his  might ;  every 
hen  was  cackling  in  wild  excitement,  and 
every  pigeon  cooing.     The  most  amusing 
thing  was  to  watch  the  tiny  ifiotherless 
chickens  in  the  incubators.     They  were 
roused  by  the  crowing,  and  scurried  about 
as  though  they  could  and  would  do  their 
part  if  they  were  given   half  a  chance. 
The  attendants  said  never  were  the  feath- 
ered  people   so   amusing  and  clever  as 
when    they    woke    and    crowed,   cooed, 
and  cackled  as  if  they  owned  the  world, 
and  that   it  was  quite  sad  to  see  them 
grow  more  and  more  quiet  and  depressed 
as  they  found  that  a  tiny  cage  was  all  the 
world  they  owned  ;  that  the  world  of  grass 
and   farmyard    which   they  had    known, 
which  offered  such  fine  opportunities  for 
scratching,  and   produced  such  fine  fat 
worms,  such  healthy  pieces  of  shell  and 
gravel,  and  the  space  that  made  exercise 
and  play  possible,  had  disappeared.     By 
this  time  the  feathered  people  have  gone 
back  to  the  world  they  loved  and  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  congress  of  their 
people  under  the  glass  roof  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

Pfling  Money 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  building 
known  as  the  Mint  It  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  Government  manufactures 
money — a  money  factory.  The  silver  and 
gold  are  put  in  bags  in  order  that  the  money 
may  be  transported  more  easily.  Before 
the  money  is  put  in  the  bags  it  is  counted, 
and  the  amount  in  the  bags  is  r^stered 
on  the  bags.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  bags,  and  they  must  be  kept  con- 
veniently and  securely  until  people  want 
to  buy  the  money,  for  the  Government 
sells  this  money.  To  pile  these  bags  in 
the  treasury  vaults  is  not  easy.  They 
cannot  be  thrown  in ;  they  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed,  and  in 
the  amounts  needed.  A  man  has  learned 
to  do  this  so  well  that  he  is  called  an  ex- 
pert. The  bags,  if  not  properly  arranged, 
would  slide  down  and  push  other  rows  out 
of  order  or  cause  them  to  fall,  and  the  men 
would  be  injured.  This  man  has  learned 
to  do  his  work  so  well  that  the  rows  [are 
like  a  stone  fence,  and  the  bags  can  only 
be  removed  from  the  top  rows. 
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.    i  1  o      J  I    The    recent    history    of 

Senatorial  Scandals   ;;        ^     •   i  t_    n   ^-  l 

Senatorial  ballotings  has 
been  simply  the  history  of  Senatorial  scan- 
dals. The  three  Legislatures  that  have  ad- 
journed without  electing  a  Senator — Utah, 
California,  and  Delaware — were  the  scenes 
of  degrading  transactions.  In  Utah,  in- 
deed, the  majority  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  reported 
that  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against 
the  millionaire  candidate  charged  with 
bribery ;  but  the  findings  of  the  minority, 
coupled  with  the  admissions  of  the  major- 
ity, showed  that  money  was  being  used 
with  at  least  dangerous  prodigality.  In 
California  the  scandals  already  recounted 
were  followed  by  others  towards  the  close 
of  the  session.  On  Saturday  it  was 
charged  that  one  of  the  candidates  had 
been  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
withdraw,  and  there  were  many  reports  of 
attempted  bribery  of  individual  legislators 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Burns.  This  candidate 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  offers 
alleged  to  have  been  made  ;  but  when  a 
recess  was  proposed  during  the  final  ses- 
sion, the  supporters  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Jr.,  defeated  it  on  the  avowed  ground  that 
it  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  corrupt 
doubtful  legislators.  In  Delaware,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wilmington  "  Morning 
News,"  the  Addicks  Republicans,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session,  showed  con- 
fidence that  their  candidate  would  win, 
and  when,  on  the  first  ballot,  two  Demo- 
crats of  social  standing  voted  for  "  John 
Edward  Addicks,"  and  on  the  next  ballot 
a  third  Democrat  followed  them,  there 
was  fear  that  corruption  had  completely 
triumphed.  The  three  men  who  thus 
betrayed  their  constituents  were  urged 
in  vain  by  ex-Congressman  Hardy  to 
save  their  honor  by  returning  to  party 
lines ;  but  all  that  appeals  and  protests 
could  accomplish  was  to  prevent  a  further 


break  in  the  ranks  until  the  session 
closed.  With  the  adjournment,  the  three 
men  who  went  over  to  the  **  barrel  "  can- 
didate became  the  objects  of  public 
execration — their  families  also,  in  a  most 
pitiful  way,  receiving  the  marks  of  the 
odium  which  they  had  incurred.  At  the 
end  of  a  couple  of  days  two  of  the  three 
expressed  their  penitence,  and  professed 
that  only  a  desire  to  keep  open  the  breach 
in  the  Republican  ranks  had  inspired  their 
action ;  but  the  ignominy  could  not  thus 
be  blotted  out.  Whether  bribery  shall  be 
proven  or  not,  the  shame  incurred  by 
these  three  men  will  always  seem  to  up- 
right citizens  a  far  worse  outcome  of  the 
contest  than  death.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
Democratic  legislator  accused  by  his  col- 
leagues of  offering  them  bribes  to  vote 
for  the  new  jury  bill  favorable  to  ex-Sen- 
ator Quay  makes  the  pitiful  claim  that 
his  talk  about  money  was  merely  in  joke. 
Altogether,  the  demand  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  has 
become  as  urgent  upon  moral  as  upon 
political  grounds. 

^^   ^        ,      The  military  operations  of  last 

The  Campaign  ,  f*     •     •      i    j   j  ^u 

in  Luxon  week  near  Pasig  included  the 
capture  of  that  town  and  two 
or  three  smaller  places,  with  slight  loss, 
although  after  considerable  resistance  by 
the  enemy.  At  Taguig,  northeast  of  Pasig, 
on  Saturday,  the  Filipinos  (Tagals  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  accurate  word)  actually 
attacked  our  position,  but  were  easily 
repelled.  On  Sunday  a  general  advance 
was  made  southward  from  Taguig  by 
General  Wheaton's  flying  column,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  for  fifteen  miles,  losing 
perhaps  1 ,000  killed  and  wounded,  while 
our  loss  was  seven  killed  and  about  thirty 
wounded.  Several  villages  were  burned. 
This  gives   General   Wheaton  full  com- 
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mand  of  the  territory  at  the  west  end  of 
Laguna  de  Bai.  The  object  and  plan  of 
this  part  of  our  campaign  have  now  be- 
come quite  clear.  By  holding  the  territory 
east  from  Manila  to  Pasig,  our  army  has 
cut  off  the  native  forces  in  the  south  of 
Luzon  from  those  in  the  north,  for  Pasig 
itself  is  near  the  inland  sea,  Laguna  de 
Bai,  which  can  be  patrolled  by  gunboats, 
while  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bai  there 
are  only  a  few  miles  between  the  lake  and 
the  ocean,  and  a  war-ship  in  the  latter  can 
cover  this  narrow  strip.  It  is  thought 
that  the  enemy  in  the  southern  territory 
thus  cut  off  can  easily  be  dealt  with,  be- 
cause the  land  is  fairly  level  and  access- 
ible. In  the  north  and  northeastern  part 
of  Luzon,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
extensive  and  wild  mountainous  tracts  in 
which  the  natives  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain such  an  irregular  warfare  as  the 
Cubans  carried  on  so  long  against  Spain 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba.  The  military 
operations  of  recent  occurrence  have  been 
under  General  Wheaton,  who  commands 
one  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the 
American  army  has  just  been  reorganized. 
General  Lawton  commands  the  other,  and 
presumably  will  push  his  advance  from 
Caloocan  northward  or  eastward,  perhaps 
having  as  an  objective  Malolos,  where 
Aguinaldo  is  supposed  to  be.  The  Ore- 
gon has  reached  Manila  after  another  of 
her  famous  long  voyages  made  with  her 
usual  certainty,  celerity,  and  security. 
From  Iloilo  there  is  reported  a  repulse  of 
the  insurgents,  with  a  loss  of  about  200 
killed  and  wounded.  There  seems  to  be 
no  organized  resistance  in  any  islands 
except  Luzon  and  Pan  ay. 

The  Cuban  "A..embly"    Time     will     be     the 

chief  factor  m  solv- 
ing the  Cuban  problems  growing  out  of 
the  clash  between  General  Gomez  and  the 
military  "  Assembly,"  and  at  present  it 
seems  likely  that  no  long  period  of  wait- 
ing will  be  needed.  The  $3,000,000  sent 
from  the  United  States  is  now  ready  for 
distribution,  and  many  of  the  Cuban  offi- 
cers who  were  most  active  in  service  have 
gone  to  their  troops  to  oversee  their  pay- 
ment and  subsequent  disbanding.  Other 
officers  will  stand  by  the  "  Assembly " 
and  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  payment  or 
'sbanding.     Thus   it   is  probable    that. 


after  the  money  has  been  paid,  there  will 
still  exist  some  bodies  of  Cuban  soldiers; 
but  the  drift  of  events  will  soon  cause 
these  to  disappear,  probably  without  coer- 
cion by  General  Brooke.  We  believe  that 
the  most  earnest  friends  of  Cuba's  inde- 
pendence are  convinced  that  it  can  be 
reached  far  quicker  and  better  without  the 
continuance  of  this  irr^^lar,  unauthorized^ 
and  unrepresentative  "  Assembly,"  the 
former  powers  of  which  were  derived 
solely  from  the  Cuban  army,  although  it 
is  now  distrusted  and  disliked  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Cuban  soldiers ;  while  the  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  island  of  bands  of 
soldiers,  living  on  the  people  and  having 
no  legal  status,  is  anomalous  and  not  con- 
ducive to  peaceful  settlement  for  the  future. 
General  Gomez  has  bravely  and  trustfully 
recognized  this,  and  (with  many  exceptions, 
of  course)  the  people  at  large  support  his 
attitude.  When  the  time  comes  for  organ- 
izing self-government  in  Cuba,  the  move- 
ment must  be  a  universal  one,  ignoring 
past  factions  and  enmities.  In  Havana 
there  have  been  attacks  on  the  police  by 
vicious  negroes,  and  several  of  the  police 
have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Treaty  with  Spain      ^}'l   9"^^"   ^^^""^ 

of  Spam,  m  signing 
the   treaty  with  the  United    States,  has 
shown  a  brave  readiness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility in  contrast  with  the  refusal  of 
the   recent  quarrelsome  and   vacillating 
Cortes.     Neither  Sagasta  nor  Silvela  was 
desirous  of  being  closely  connected  with 
the    unpopular   but  necessary    act,    and 
legislators   and  ministers  alike  are  quite 
willing  to  let  the  Queen  Regent  usurp  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Cortes,  r^;ard- 
less  of  precedent  for  the  future.     Natu- 
rally, from  the  American  point  of  view,  and 
that  of  international  law,  it  makes  not  the 
slightest  difference  whether  the  Spanish 
ratification  comes  from  the  Crown  or  the 
Cortes;  in  either  case  it  is  binding  and 
final.     There   remains  now  nothing  but 
the   formal   exchange   of  ratifications  to 
make  the  treaty  law.     M.  Cambon,  the 
French  Ambassador,  is  to  act  for  Spain, 
and  upon  the  arrival  from  Madrid  of  the 
Spanish    draft    of    the   treaty   with   the 
Queen's   signature,  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
change will  take  place,  probably  at  the 
White  House,  and  thereafter  regular  ami- 
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cable  relations  between  the  two  countries 
may  be  resumed  at  convenience.  Nego- 
tiations are  now  going  on  informally  look- 
ing to  some  method  of  securing  the  release 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  Agui- 
naldo.  They  are  said  to  number  six 
thousand,  including  some  women ;  and  as 
General  Otis  has  refused  to  allow  Spain 
to  buy  their  release  and  thereby  increase 
Aguinaldo's  fighting  capital,  the  question 
is  a  difficult  one. 


The  Beef  8c«od«i    ^^^  ^™y  Commission 

has  of  late  been  in  Chi- 
cago and  Omaha  inquiring  into  methods 
of  cooking  and  packing  beef.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  "  canned  roast  beef  "  was,  in  fact, 
not  roast  beef  at  all,  but  beef  boiled  until 
most  of  the  goodness  was  boiled  out  of  it  to 
be  used  in  beef  extract ;  that  the  animals 
used  for  the  purpose  were  of  a  poor  grade ; 
and  that  there  was  a  physical  possibility 
of  tampering  with  the  meat  at  the  packing- 
houses after  Government  inspection  had 
ended.  As  to  the  refrigerated  beef,  some 
witnesses  testified  that  it  was  largely 
spoiled  before  being  given  out  for  use ; 
in  this  connection  there  is  significance  in 
the  testimony  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  packing  firms,  that  the  clause  in  the 
contract  calling  for  seventy-two  hours' 
preservation  of  the  meat  after  landing 
was  modified  to  read  t>venty-four  hours 
by  General  Eagan  himself — a  positive 
contradiction  of  General  Eagan 's  state- 
ment In  the  intervals  of  its  inquiry  int6 
processes,  the  Commission  found  time  to 
hear  several  army  men  testify  that  the 
canned  beef  was — to  quote  only  a  few 
sample  phrases — "  nauseating,"  "  unfit  for 
food,"  "  foul-smelling,"  "  sickening  and 
weakening."  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw  said :  "  Most 
of  the  meat  we  received  we  buried ;  it 
was  either  bury  the  meat  or  bury  the 
soldiers." 

m*    «!.  a      The  rapid  changes  of  fortune 

Isr.  Rhodes     . «  .       i  •    •         «  i  • 

at  BerUn  through  which  public  men  pass 
was  strikingly  illustrated  last 
week  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 
It  is  not  many  months  since  that  able  and 
aggressive  empire-builder  in  South  Africa 
was  on  trial  in  London,  hated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, disliked  by  a  large  section  of  his 
own  countrjonen,  and"  in  doubtful  repute 


even  with  those  who  believed  in  his  policy. 
Last  week  Mr.  Rhodes  was  in  personal 
conference  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion, appears  to  have  had  a  franker  talk 
with  his  Majesty  than  is  generally  accorded 
to  Ambassadors,  and  apparently  accom- 
plished all  that  he  had  in  view.  At 
the  end  of  the  Jameson  raid  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  he  was  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and 
that  he  had  suffered  only  a  passing  dis- 
comfiture ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
incurred  the  implacable  hostility  of  Ger- 
many. The  Emperor  has  seen  a  great  light 
in  the  direction  of  co-operation  between 
men  of  English  blood.  He  has  taken 
every  opportunity  of  disavowing  hostility 
to  this  country ;  he  sent  Mr.  Kipling  a 
rather  effusive  message  in  which  he  spoke 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
as  if  anxious  to  put  himself  in  the  category 
with  England  and  America ;  and  now  he 
has  apparently  emphasized  his  friendly 
feeling  toward  England  by  receiving  Mr. 
Rhodes  with  conspicuous  courtesy  and  re- 
spect The  moral  results  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
visit  to  Berlin  are  evident  and  important ; 
the  visit  is  also  likely  to  have  political  and 
financial  results  of  great  importance,  but 
they  are  yet  to  manifest  themselves.  The 
paramount  object  at  present  is  to  secure 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  his  gigantic  project  of  a  grestt  rail- 
way from  Egypt  to  the  Cape, 


cairo-to-cape    Taking     advantage    of    the 

Emperor's  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  England,  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
secured,  it  is  reported,  permission  from 
the  German  Government  to  run  the  pro- 
posed road  across  the  strip  of  German 
territory  which  divides  the  two  great  areas 
of  English  influence  in  northern  and 
southern  Africa.  If  this  be  true,  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  removed  the  political  obsta- 
cles which  stood  in  the  path  of  his  co- 
lossal scheme;  but  the  engineering  and 
financial  obstacles  are  still  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  engineers  are  practically  agreed 
that  they  can  do  anything  if  they  have 
money  enough.  There  is  a  limit,  how- 
ever, to  the  willingness  of  even  so  rich  a 
country  as  England  to  put  money  into  an 
enterprise  which  must  wait  so  long  for 
returns   as  this    great    railway    system. 
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The  "  Cape-to-Cairo  "  railway,  unlike  our 
transcontinental  roads  and  the  great  road 
which  Russia  is  building  across  Asia, 
will  not  be  constructed  as  a  continuous 
road;  it  will  consist  of  a  succession  of 
separate  railroads  with  connected  lines  of 
steamboats.  Already  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  road  have  been  built  from 
Cape  Town  to  Buluwayo,  and  this  section 
is  being  rapidly  advanced  so  as  to  touch 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
When  this  is  completed,  the  roadbed  will 
be  almost  as  long  as  that  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  Lake  Tanganyika  will 
form  part  of  the  great  highway.  Above 
Lake  Tanganyika  the  road  will  probably 
have  to  cross  several  hundred  miles  of 
German  territory,  or  take  a  very  circuitous 
route.  This  will  bring  it  to  Uganda; 
whence  the  great  highway  will  be  carried 
to  the  Mediterranean  partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  river  ;  the  whole  route  covering 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
miles.  This  trunk-line  will  be  reinforced 
by  a  great  number  of  branch  roads,  about 
ten  of  which  have  already  been  projected. 
When  complete,  the  system  will  open  up 
the  entire  continent,  and  the  phrase  *'  Dark 
Continent "  will  become  a  misnomer. 


The  London 
Qovernment  Bill 


The  London  Government 
Bill,  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  does  not  directly  attack  the 
London  County  Council — whose  aggress- 
ive collectivism  has  alarmed  the  Con- 
servatives— but  rather  provides  for  the 
local  administration  of  g^eat  metroix)litan 
districts  by  agencies  more  local -than  the 
Council.  Instead  of  a  centralized  city 
government,  like  that  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  bill  proposes  for  Greater  Lon- 
don a  decentralized  government  through 
something  like  a  score  of  boroughs,  each 
of  which  shall  have  a  city's  right  to  pro- 
mote bills  in  its  behalf  before  Parliament. 
The  lines  of  the  bill  are  not  sharply 
drawn,  and  one  of  the  strongest  criticisms 
urged  against  it  is  that  it  leaves  nearly 
everything  of  importance  to  future  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Nevertheless,  the 
dividing  up  of  the  city  into  boroughs,  in 
so  far  as  the  bill  definitely  provides  for  it, 
is  attacked  by  the  Progressive  majority  in 
the  County  Council,  on  the  ground  that 
it  divides  the  city  into  rich  boroughs  and 


poor  boroughs — to  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tage of  the  residents  in  the  latter.    Elspecial- 
ly  are  the  Progressives  aggrieved  because 
the  bill  leaves  untouched  the  privileges 
of  the  old  City  of  London,  where  immense 
wealth  is  centered  in  a  small  area  almost 
exclusively  given  over  to  business.      It  is 
felt  that  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation 
further  unification  is  demanded.     Never- 
theless, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
most    advanced    Progressives,    while    de- 
manding a  unified  tax  system,  recognize 
the  necessity  of* "  local  bodies  exercising 
certain  local   functions  within    the    local 
areas,"  and  practically   indorse   the  plan 
of  federated  boroughs  rather  than  a  con- 
solidated city.     This  tendency  in  London, 
we  learn  from  a  recent  admirable  editorial 
in  "  Engineering  News,"  is  but  the  coun- 
terpart of    a   pronounced   and    healthful 
tendency    in    our    country   to    substitute 
municipal  co-operation  for  municipal  con- 
solidation.    The  score  or  more  of  towns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  says  this 
journal,  have   developed  their  sewerage, 
water,  and  park  systems  as  harmoniously 
under  special  acts  for  those  special  pur- 
poses as  if  a  single  act  for  the  creation  of 
a  Greater  Boston  had  made  them    merge 
all  their  rights  of  self-government  in  the 
centralized    organization  controlling   the 
affairs  of   the  metropclis.     Inasmuch  as 
America  stands  for  local  self-government, 
this  tendency  toward  municipal  federation 
rather  than   consolidation  will   doubtless 
awaken  an  instinctive  sympathy  in  Ameri- 
can minds. 


The 


The   phenomenal  or- 

Tru.t.Forming  Hani,    pnization     of     triists 

last  year  almost  sinks 
into  commonplace  when  compared  with 
that  now  going  forward.  Last  year,  as 
we  have  stated,  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  newly  formed  combinations  was  $9 1 6,- 
000,000 — which  seemed  a  veritable  indus- 
trial empire,  since  it  equaled  the  entire 
wealth  of  this  Nation  at  the  taking  of  its 
first  census.  But  last  year's  figure,  stu- 
pendous as  it  seemed,  has  been  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  first  two  months  of  the 
present  year  ($1,106,000,000),  while  the 
present  month  there  are  rumors  of  the 
organization  of  a  single  trust — the  Amer- 
ican Copper  Company — with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,000,  and  well-authenticated 
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reports  of  new  combinations  in  leather, 
paper,  knit  goods,  sheet  steel,  school  fur- 
niture, woolens,  clothing,  silverware,  writ- 
ing-paper, oysters,  canned  goods,  etc.,  etc., 
which  promise  that  the  March  record  will 
exceed  anything  preceding.  The  agita- 
tion against  these  trusts,  with  the  view  of 
protecting  consumers,  does  not  seem  to  be 
gathering  much  headway,  though  a  few 
Republican  papers  have  advocated  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  wherever  it  protects 
monopoly  extortions ;  but  an  agitation 
against  the  trusts  with  a  view  to  protect 
investors  has  gained  needed  support  in 
influential  quarters.  Many  of  the  trusts 
recently  organized  are  of  the  flimsiest 
p>ossible  character,  and  the  story  that  the 
organizer  of  one  of  them  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  his  pay  in  securities  may 
easily  be  believed.  Take,  for  example, 
the  trust  in  canned  goods.  Every  kitchen 
in  the  country  can  enter  the  field  against 
it*  Even  if  it  unites  all  the  great  can- 
neries, and,  by  advancing  prices  ten  per 
cent,  advances  profits  twenty  per  cent.,  such 
advance  can  be  only  temporary,  since  such 
profits  would  multiply  new  canneries  until 
the  last  state  of  that  industry,  as  well  as  of 
the  public,  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Yet  combinations  like  these — as  well  as 
combinations  where  a  long-continued  mo- 
nopoly is  possible — are  being  floated  upon 
the  market  at  a  capitalization  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested  in  the  es- 
-tablishments  consolidated.  The  season  is 
certainly  one  which  calls  for  the  reprinting 
of  Macaulay's  famous  description  of.  the 
mania  for  joint-stock  companies  two  cen- 
turies ago. 


A  Page  of  Hirtory  Lord  Macaulay  says :  "  A 

crowd  of  projectors,  in- 
genious and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish, 
employed  themselves  in  devising  new 
schemes  for  the  employment  of  redundant 
capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1 688  that 
the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in 
London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years 
a  crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which 
confidently  held  out  to  subscribers  the 
hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  exist- 
ence :  The  Insurance  Company,  the  Paper 
Company,  the  Lutestring  Company,  the 
Pearl  Fishery  Company,  the  Glass  Bottle 
Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe 
Coal   Company,  the   Sword  Blade  Com- 


pany. There  was  a  Copper  Company, 
which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of 
England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  they 
would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fish- 
ing Company,  which  could  not  fail  to 
drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring-busses 
out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a 
Tanning  Company,  which  promised  to 
furnish  leather  superior  to  the  best  that 
was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia.  .  .  . 
Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
those  phenomena  with  which  a  long  ex- 
perience has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania 
of  which  the  symptoms  were  essentially 
the  same  with  those  of  the  mania  of  1720, 
of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of 
1845,  seized  the  public  mind.  An  impa- 
tience to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  those 
slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper 
reward  of  industry,  patience,  and  thrift, 
spread  through  society'.  The  spirit  of  the 
cogging  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  pos- 
session of  the  grave  Senators  of  the  City, 
Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies,  Aldermen. 
It  was  much  easier  and  much  more  lu- 
crative to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus 
announcing  a  new  stock,  to  persuade 
ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  could 
not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to 
part  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  this 
imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid 
guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well- 
chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the  Levant. 
Every  day  some  new  bubble  was  puffed 
into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone  bright, 
burst,  and  was  forgotten." 


The  Delaware  Legisla- 
"^wwVp""'  ture,    which    adjourned 

last  week,  took  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  abandonment  of 
the  pillory  and  whipping-post.  Delaware 
has  always  justified  herself  in  holding  to 
these  ancient  instruments  of  punishment 
because  of  her  position  between  the  two 
large  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
whose  criminals  might  otherwise  make 
asylums  of  her  county  jails,  since  these 
have  had  no  labor  or  reformatory  disci- 
pline. «  The  recent  act  of  the  Legislature 
makes  this  excuse  no  longer  valid.  Five 
years  ago  the  Delaware  Union  for  Public 
Good,  composed  of  prominent  men  and 
women  in  each  county,  and  backed  by  the 
bar  of  the  State,  brought  forward,  through 
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Chief  Justice  Love,  a  bill  for  a  State  work- 
house, in  which  modern  prison  methods 
should  supersede  the  old  and  inadequate 
county  jail  system.  The  bill  was  defeated, 
only  to  be  brought  up  before  the  next 
Legislature,  where  it  was  again  lost.  How- 
ever, the  Union  has  persevered,  exposed 
the  disgraceful  conditions  of  the  present 
jails,  and  educated  public  sentiment,  in 
Wilmington  at  least,  thoroughly  to  sup- 
port the  measure.  This  year,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senatorial  deadlock,  the  bill  was 
again  introduced,  and  was  finally  passed 
three  weeks  ago,  by  a  bare  majority ;  but  it 
was  then  found  that  the  new  Constitution 
forbids  any  State  appropriation  for  such  an 
institution  except  by  a  three-quarters  vote. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Chief  Justice,  finding 
that  the  requisite  majority  could  not  be 
had,  substituted  an  amended  bill,  making 
the  workhouse  a  county  one ;  and  this  bill 
passed  before  adjournment  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  thus  ending  the  long 
fight  by  a  final  victory.  The  new  work- 
house is  to  cost  $100,000,  and  is  to  be 
managed  by  six  unsalaried  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  resident  Superior  Court 
Judges  of  the  county.  In  contrast  to  the 
old  jail,  a  crowded,  unsanitary,  and  anti- 
quated structure,  the  new  workhouse  will 
be  built  upon  the  most  improved  model, 
and  be  managed  on  modern  reformatory 
lines,  with  hard  labor  at  various  trades, 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  pay  for  over- 
time work,  etc.  As  the  need  for  the 
whipping-post  is  thus  gradually  reduced, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  relegated  to  the 
past. 


The 
Librarian  of  CoDgresB 


The  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Mr. 
Barrows  as  Librarian  of  Congress  appears 
to  have  been  due  in  part  to  Mr.  Barrows's 
ill-advised  activity  in  his  own  behalf  and 
to  his  unfortunate  published  interview 
with  himself,  and  in  part  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Senatorial  Committee  that  an 
expert  should  be  put  in  the  position.  We 
hope  to  see  the  Senate  apply  this  principle 
to  other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam 
meets  with  the  unqualified  approval  of 
all  those  who  have  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  controlled  entirely  in  his 
selection  of  a  man  for  this  important  posi- 
tion by  professional  and  personal  charac- 


ter and  competency.  It  is  unlucky  that 
the  Nation  must  gain  the  services  of  Mr. 
Putnam  at  the  expense  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  an  institution  which  exerts  an 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  placed  ;  but  that  Library 
cannot  serve  the  cause  for  which  it  stands 
more  effectively  than  by  surrendering  its 
Librarian  to  the  Congressional  Library. 
Mr.  Putnam  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  George  P.  Putnam,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  this  city.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  of  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  University.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  librarian  in  Minnesota. 
The  Minneapolis  Public  Library  was 
founded  through  his  efforts,  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  progress- 
ive libraries  in  the  countrj'.  In  1891  he 
was  chosen  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library — a  position  which  he  has  since 
filled  with  conspicuous  success,  both  from 
the  professional  and  the  popular  point  of 
view;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  constantly 
increased  the  resources  of  the  library  and 
as  constantly  studied  to  make  them  access- 
ible to  the  public.  Mr.  Putnam's  name 
had  behind  it  the  enthusiastic  indorse- 
ment of  the  librarians  of  the  country ;  and 
Mr.  Putnam  has  behind  him  a  record  of 
unusual  educational  opportunities  in  his 
own  department  and  unusual  success  in 
the  management  of  libraries.  He  will  go 
to  Washington  at  a  considerable  loss  of 
salary,  and  probably  to  a  much  more 
difficult  position  than  that  which  he  now 
holds ;  but  he  wiil  have  the  compensation 
of  a  great  opportunity — the  highest  com- 
pensation which  a  man  of  his  quality  and 
aims  can  receive.  The  announcement  that 
the  President  has  assured  Mr.  Putnam 
that  he  shall  be  entirely  un trammeled  by 
politics  in  the  administration  of  his  trust 
was  hardly  necessary.  Under  Mr.  Put- 
nam's management  the  library  will  be  not 
only  a  g^eat  collection  of  books,  but  one  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
country.  Its  arrangements  are  so  admi- 
rable, its  housing  so  noble,  its  resources 
already  so  ample,  that  it  is  monthly  grow- 
ing in  usefulness ;  but  it  is  only  at  the 
beginning  of  its  development  in  the  public 
service. 


Library  Possibilitiea 


Mr.  Melvil   Dewey,  in 
talking  the  other  day 
with   a  representative  of  the  New  York 
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"  Times,"  put  forth  some  novel  and  dis- 
tinctively suggestive  ideas  about  the  ex- 
tension of  the  usefulness  of  great  public 
libraries.  The  immediate  subject  was  the 
proposal  to  build  a  worthy  home  at  Albany 
for  the  State  Library,  which  is  growing  so 
fast  that  it  cannot  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  the  Capitol.  This  led  Mr.  Dewey 
to  comment  on  the  folly,  in  planning  for  a 
library,  of  not  allowing  a  large  margin 
for  future  accretions.  He  believes  that  a 
State  library  should  be  for  the  State  what 
the  National  Library  is  for  Congress  and 
the  country — a  great  repository  "where 
practically  all  the  books  that  are  published 
can  be  preserved  and  handed  on,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  the  State  officers,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  1,136  institutions  that  com- 
pose the  State  University,  for  the  use  of 
every  individual  in  the  State,  and  also  as 
a  mere  record  of  the  remarkable  activity 
of  the  times."  Coming  to  the  practical 
question  as  to  how  the  private  citizen  could 
use  such  a  library,  Mr.  Dewey  said : 

-  The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not  far  distant, 
when  every  home  of  cultivation  and  of  modern 
affluence  will  have  a  long-distance  telephone. 
It  will  be  as  common  a  possession  as  a  bath- 
tub, or  an  open  fire  in  winter-time.  When  this 
is  the  case,  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  State 
can  call  up  the  State  Library  for  any  informa- 
tion he  wants  on  any  subject.  We  have  now 
a  set  of  clerks  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  telephone  inquiries.  Anybody  at  any 
time  can  call  us  up  and  say,  "  Have  such  and 
such  a  thing  looked  up  for  me ;  have  it  copied, 
translated,  if  necessary,  and  have  the  copy 
attested  by  a  notary,  and  mail  it  to  me."  We 
do  this  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  more 
accurately  than  the  inquirer  could  do  it  him- 
self, and  we  charge  only  for  the  time  used. 
The  day  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  be 
receiving  such  demands  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  over  long-distance  wires.  When  this 
comes  to  pass,  and  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists, 
and  other  citizens  understand  that  they  can 
use  us,  then  the  State  Library  will  be  fulfilling 
its  true  function.  It  will  be  literally  the  prop- 
erty of  every  person  in  the  State,  and  will  be 
in  constant  daily  use  by  hundreds  both  in 
Albany  and  elsewhere. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  possible  en- 
largement of  library  helpfulness  is  seen 
in  the  recent  addition  of  a  "  legislative 
librarian  "  to  the  staff  at  Albany.  He  has 
for  his  specialty  sociology ;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  according  to  Mr.  Dewey's 
estimate,  eighty  per  cent  of  legislation 
touches  the  field  of  sociology.  The 
Albany  legislator  has  but  to  call  on  the 
new  "  legislative  librarian  "  for  facts  bear- 
ing on  a  given  topic  and  the  whole  sub- 


ject is  carefully  looked  up  and  exact 
information  furnished.  There  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  special  student, 
the  public  official,  and  the  legislator  can 
get  practical  value  out  of  a  well-managed 
public  library.  The  excellent  results  of 
the  "traveling  library"  system,  for  in- 
stance, are  well  known. 


A  Great  Scientist 


Professor    Othniel    C. 

Marsh,  of  Yale,  who 
died  last  Saturday,  was  perhaps  the  most 
world-famed  of  the  University's  present 
faculty — not  because  of  his  skill  as  a  class 
instructor  nor  even  because  of  his  books, 
but  as  an  indefatigable,  persistent,  and 
marvelously  successful  scientific  investi- 
gator. The  researches  conducted  by  him 
in  person  or  carried  out  under  his  direc- 
tion have  enriched  the  world's  knowledge 
of  paleontology,  geology,  and  kindred 
sciences  more  than  those  of  any  man  liv- 
ing. Even  as  an  undergraduate  he  recog- 
nized the  value  of  personal  search  for  the 
buried  records  of  past  ages,  and  the  result 
Avas  important  discoveries  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Later  on  he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
twenty-seven  times,  and  underwent  all 
kinds  of  danger  and  discomfort  in  leading 
scientific  expeditions.  A  mere  list  of  his 
chief  discoveries  of  unknown  species  of 
animal  remains  would  fill  columns  of  this 
paper ;  mammoth  mammals,  birds  with 
teeth,  elephants  with  horns,  monstrous 
reptiles,  horse-ancestors  whose  variation 
in  the  number  of  toes  as  displayed  in  the 
Yale  Museum  makes  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  evolution,  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  new  to  the  paleontolo- 
gist, were  among  the  products  of  his 
industry  and  skill.  Last  year  he  presented 
to  Yale  his  magnificent  collections,  mainly, 
he  said,  "  with  a  view  of  building  up  a 
department  of  paleontology  that  would  be 
a  school  of  research  as  well  as  of  instruc- 
tion." This  collection  is  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  as  a  whole,  the  largest  and  richest 
in  interest  in  the  world.  Even  in  1882 
Darwin  wrote  that  Professor  Marsh's 
printed  descriptions  of  his  discoveries 
afforded  the  best  support  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  that  had  appeared  in  twenty 
years.  Another  gift  owed  by  Yale  to 
Professor  Marsh  in  great  measure  is  the 
Peabody  Museum,  founded  by  Professor 
Marsh's  uncle,  George  Peabody,  at  the 
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suggestion  of  the  scientist,  and  soon  to  be 
enlarged  through  the  accretion  of  funds 
left  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  be  as  fine 
and  fitting  a  museum  of  natural  history  as 
skill  and  knowledge  could  supply.  Pro- 
fessor Marsh's  whole  life  illustrates  the 
possible  achievement  to  be  derived  from 
a  I  -jorbed  and  single  application  of  natural 
powers  in  one  chosen  direction. 


The  Windsor  Hotel  Fire    ^!?^^""'^^f  ""[  ^^^ 

Wmdsor  Hotel  m 
this  city  on  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week 
was  one  of  those  calamities  which  seem 
incredible  at  the  moment,  and  which  raise 
searching  questions  regarding  the  proper 
methods  of  protecting  life  and  property. 
That  a  large,  well-known  hotel  of  the 
higher  grade  should  be  burned  in  broad 
daylight,  with  a  loss  of  at  least  twelve 
lives,  with  fifty  people  injured  more  or  less 
severely,  and  with  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  still  to  be  accounted  for,  seems 
incredible  and  ought  to  be  impossible.  It 
forces  the  conclusion  that  if  it  had  oc- 
curred at  night  hardly  any  qne  would  have 
escaped  alive  from  the  building.  Hpw 
the  fire  originated  is  in  dispute  ;  the  most 
singular  thing  about  the  affair  is  the  gen- 
eral uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the 
point  where  the  fire  was  first  seen  and 
the  way  in  which  it  spread.  Nobody  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  thought  of  fire,  or 
to  have  been  at  any  place  where  its  break- 
ing out  might  be  noticed  or  its  spread 
prevented.  All  that  is  known  is  that  in 
a  few  moments  the  hotel  was  a  mass  of 
flames,  and  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the 
windows  on  every  side.  The  people  on  the 
first  floor  were  saved  with  difficulty ;  some 
of  those  who  were  on  the  second  floor  lost 
their  lives,  and  the  fatality  among  those 
on  the  upper  floors  was  very  great  Final 
judgment  must  await  official  examination. 
At  this  time  it  seems  probable  that  the  hotel 
was,  in  its  construction,  a  tinder-box — one 
of  those  death-traps  which  only  need  to  be 
sprung  in  order  to  destroy.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  great  lack  of  fire-escapes. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Building  Department 
ordered  fire-escapes  which  had  never  been 
put  up,  both  the  Department  and  the  pro- 
prietors have  incurred  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility, and  ought  to  be  called  to 
account  There  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  of  the  usual  safeguards  against 


fire ;  servants  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  in  fact 
from  the  start  the  great  building  was  help- 
lessly at  the  merc>'  of  the  flames.  The 
calamity  has  thrown  a  shadow  ov^er  the 
whole  community ;  but  it  will  not  bear  its 
proper  fruits  unless  it  results  in  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  facts  connected  \nxh 
the  fire,  in  a  thorough  bringing^  home  of 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  beai 
guilt>^  of  evasion  or  neglect  of  law  or 
proper  precaution,  and  in  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  hotels  in  the  country. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  hotels  which 
are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Windsor. 
These  hotels  ought  to  be  blacklisted.  It 
is  criminal  to  allow  men  and  women  to 
take  lodgment  in  death-traps.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  even  such  a  hor- 
ror as  this  will  fail  to  arouse  official  leth- 
argy to  adequate  action. 

«   ^i^x.1     »  r     ^    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 

Prohibition  Refuted  ,      ,  ^ , 

in  Canada  made  known  the  posi- 

tion of  his  Government 
on   the   recent  Canadian  plebiscite,  and 
refused  legislation  prohibiting  the  liquor 
traffic.     The  reason  given  for  the  refusal 
is  that,  out  of  an  electorate  of  1,233,349 
voters,  less  than  twenty-three  per  cent.,  or 
a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  number,  re- 
corded themselves  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
Upon  other  grounds  than  this  the  answer 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  was  not  unexpected.     The 
piuvince  of  Quebec   gave  a  majority  of 
93,983    against   a    prohibitory^    measure, 
while   most  of  the   towns  and  cities  were 
either  indifferent  or  strongly  opposed  to 
such  legislation.     In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a   total 
majority  of  13,916  in  the  whole  Dominion 
would  warrant  the  passing  of  a  measure 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  its   successful 
enforcement.  The  rural  sentiment  through- 
out Canada  is  strongly  in  favor  of  prohi- 
bition, but    this  could  not  very  well  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  towns  and   cities, 
where  the  violation  of  the  law  would  chiefly 
occur.     There  are  ardent  prohibitionists 
who  take  Sir  Wilfrid's  decision  with  keen 
disappointment,    while    there   are   others 
who  think  that  no  other  answer  could  well 
be  given,  believing  that  an  ineffective  law 
would  prove  an  injury  rather  than  a  hdp 
to  the  temperance  cause.    Disappointment 
over  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Govern 
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ment    may,   however,   be  in   a   measure 
offset  by  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Leg- 
islature to  place  a  large  extra  tax  on  the 
liquor  traffic.    This  tax,  however,  will  not 
have  the  approval  of  a  large  part  of  the 
prohibitionists,  who   believe   that  public 
revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic  is  as  much 
of   an  opiate  to  the  public  conscience  as 
private   revenue  is  to  the  conscience  of 
individual  liquor-dealers.    Some  purely  re- 
strictive measure,  like  the  rapidly  spread- 
ing dispensary  system,  forbidding  all  sales 
of  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
would  seem  to  meet  in  a  better  way 'the 
demands  of  Canadian  public  sentiment. 
The  fact  that  a  majority  of  those  voting 
at  the  recent  plebiscite  indorsed  the  most 
extreme  form  of  prohibition  indicates  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters 
would  indorse  a  measure  that  would  leave 
each  individual  free  in  his  own  home,  but 
effectually  close  all  public  places  for  treat- 
ing and  tippling.     The  dispensary  system 
deserves   the   same    attention    from   the 
prohibitionists  of  Canada  that  it  is  receiv- 
ing among  the  prohibitionists  of  our  own 
Southern  States. 


The  Anti-Imperialists' 
Address 

The  Address  to  the  American  People 
which  we  reprint  on  another  page  is  well 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  are  perplexed  by  our  present  National 
problem,  and  especially  by  all  those  who 
have  believed  in  and  are  giving  their  supn 
port  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  Address  is  weighty  because 
of  the  names  attached  to  it,  the  reasons 
adduced  in  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  proposes 
a  definite  alternative  policy  to  be  pursued. 
It  should  be  read  and  pondered  with  care 
by  all  who  wish  to  come  to  a  wise  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  Nation's  duty  in  the 
present  crisis. 

The  names  speak  for  themselves ;  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  a  deserved 
National  reputation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  careful  student  of  public  opinion  will 
note  the  fact  that  there  are  many  names 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  ^  Dr.  Jordan 
is  the  only  college  president  who  signs 
this  Address ;  it  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Low  and  Dr.  Schurman  are  supporters  of 


the  present  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  policy  is  approved  by  other  educators 
equally  eminent  Dr.  Bacon  and  Dr.  Cuyler 
are  both  retired  from  the  active  ministry, 
so  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  the  only  clergy- 
man in  active  service  who  has  signed  this 
Address ;  and  though  it  may  be  assumed, 
from  their  past  utterances,  that  Bishop 
Potter  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  sympathize  with 
it,  with  these  exceptions  the  clergy  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  Administration ;  so  much  so 
that  the  clergy  have  been  jeered  at  for  the 
supposed  variance  between  their  present 
position  and  that  which  with  equal  unanim- 
ity they  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  Ven- 
ezuela dispute.  Samuel  Bowles  is  an  emi- 
nent journalist,  and  it  must  be  due  rather 
to  accident  than  to  any  lack  of  sympathy 
that  K  L.  Godkin's  name  is  not  added ; 
but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  recall  the 
name  of  another  eminent  journalist  who 
interprets  current  history  and  reads  pres- 
ent duty  as  they  do.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  is  the  only  eminent  man  of 
letters  who  signs  this  Address ;  and  An- 
drew Carnegie  is  almost  alone  among 
the  great  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  America.  On  the  whole,  this  list  is 
chiefly  significant  as  indicating  that  the 
protest  against  the  policy  of  expansion 
has  been  and  is  sufficiently  weighty  to 
compel  a  careful  consideration  by  the 
country  of  the  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  its  National  policy.  In  short,  the 
influence  of  this  Address  must  and  will 
depend  on  the  value  of  the  reasons 
adduced,  not  on  the  weight  of  the  names 
attached  to  it 

And  the  reasons,  though  vigorously  and 
effectively  put,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded, 
convince  the  reflective  reader.  They 
assume  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces 
represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands ; 
that  he  and  his  forces  constitute  a  govern- 
ment with  the  will  and  the  power  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  for  which  governments 
are  organized  among  men — the  protection 
of  persons  and  property  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and  that  our  resistance 
to  his  attack  upon  us  and  our  endeavor  to 
disperse  his  armed  forces  constitute  a 
war  of  subjugation  waged  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands.  If  this  be  true, 
if  the  Filipinos  possess  the  intellectual 
and  moral  capacity  to  protect "  life,  liberty. 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  if  the 
Malolos  government  has  been  duly  organ- 
ized by  them  for  this  purpose,  and  if  we 
are  endeavoring  to  destroy  this  govern- 
ment and  take  possession  of  the  land  for 
our  own  benefit,  we  are  guilty  of  a  crime 
not  without  parallel,  unhappily,  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations,  but  without  parallel 
thus  far  in  the  history  of  our  own.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  any  such 
conclusion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
without  evidence.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
declared  officially  that  the  conduct  of 
affairs  has  been  left  by  the  President,  as 
it  must  necessarily  be  left,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines.  The  President 
has  explicitly  declared  that  imperial  de- 
signs "  are  alien  to  American  sentiment, 
thought,  and  purpose,"  and  that  "our 
priceless  principles  undergo  no  change 
under  a  tropical  sun."  To  assume  what 
the  writers  of  this  Address  assume,  that 
the  object  of  our  army  in  the  Philippines 
is  not  to  preserve  order  and  protect  per- 
son and  property  from  lawless  and  dan- 
gerous because  barbaric  forces,  but  to 
overthrow  a  constitutional  and  legitimate 
government  that  we  may  substitute  one  of 
our  own,  is  to  impute  to  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Otis  either  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  which  they  have  every  means  of 
knowing  while  we  have  none,  or  a  tyran- 
nous purpose  absolutely  alien  to  American 
character  and  habit. 

There  are  three,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  only  three,  grounds  on  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  be  asked  to  order  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  the  Philippines.  The  first  is  that  all 
people  are  by  nature  competent  for  self- 
government, -without  previous  education 
or  training.  That  proposition  is  negatived 
by  all  history,  and  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out consideration.  The  second  is  that 
recent  events  furnish  such  evidence  that 
the  Filipinos  are  competent  for  self-gov- 
ernment as  to  justify  us  in  relinquishing 
all  responsibility  for  law  and  order  in  the 
Philippines  and  leaving  the  inhabitants  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny.  Such  evi- 
dence as  the  country  at  present  possesses 
appears  to  us  to  indicate  a  very  different 
conclusion.  It  is  reported  that  flag^  of 
truce  have  been  fired  upon ;  that  flags 
of  truce  have  been  displayed  as  a  decoy 
and  our  peaceful  officers  advancing  in 


response  have  been  fired  upon  ;  that  mur- 
der and  arson  have  been  attempted  in  the 
city  within  our  lines ;  that  an  official  proc- 
lamation has  been    issued  from   Malolos 
summoning  the   Filipinos   to  exterminate 
all  foreigners  by  indiscriminate  assassina- 
tion ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  two  provinces 
have  asked  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag   and    the    American    forces    against 
the  so-called  Ag^inaldo  government ;  and 
that  Germany,  recognizing  the  perils  of 
her   own   resident  citizens,  has  intrusted 
them   to    our    safeguarding.      There     is 
nothing  in  what  is  currently  known  con- 
cerning the  Filipinos  to  throw   suspicion 
on   these  reports,  and  much    to   confirm 
their  probability.   A  single  incident  which 
we  clip  from  a  Kansas  paper— one  of  sev- 
eral which  are  given  in   such   detail   as 
to  justify  the  confidence  that  they  are  not 
fiction — indicates  this  Filipino  character : 

**  Last  night,"  says  Harry  Selig,  of  the 
Lawrence  Company,  **a  South  Dakota  boy 
was  attacked  by  two  natives  from  behind.  In 
approaching  they  declared  they  were  *  amigos' 
(friends),  and  he  allowed  them  to  pass.  For- 
tunately, he  happened  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
in  time  to  see  a  Knife  descending;  he  made  a 
jump,  and  only  received  a  small  cut  instead  of 
a  stab  that  was  intended  to  kill  him." 

If  treachery  is  characteristic  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos, as  this*  incident  indicates  (and  the 
indication  is  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  well-informed  students  of  their  charac- 
ter), and  if  the  reports  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  treacherous  disposition  given  above 
are  true,  the  United  States  cannot  accept 
the  counsel  of  this  Address,  cannot  assume 
that  Aguinaldo  represents  the  people,  or 
that  the  people  represent  a  capacity  for 
administering  a  just  government,  and  enter 
into  negotiations  with  him,  leaving  him  to 
determine  what  is  the  preference  of  the 
people  of  the  islands,  and  trusting  him  to 
organize  and  maintain  such  government 
as  they  prefer.  This  whole  Address  as- 
sumes that  Dewey  and  Otis  are  dealing 
with  a  civilized  people  who  keep  the  com- 
pacts which  they  make.  But  how  if  they 
are  dealing  with  a  semi-savage  people,  as 
little  to  be  trusted  as  Sioux  Indians,  Malay 
pirates,  or  unruled  Sepoys  ? 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Address  might  be  based  is 
that  we  have  no  responsibility  for  the 
Philippines ;  that  we  had  no  business  there 
in  the  first  place ;  that,  having  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  we  had  no  business  to 
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remain  there  ;  that,  having  by  our  treaty 
ended   Spanish   domination,  we  have  no 
business  to  continue  longer  there ;  and  that 
the  sooner  we  cease  attempting  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  Philippines  and  de- 
vote ourselves  to  minding  our   own,  the 
better  for  them  and   for   us.     This,  we 
suspect,  is  the  real  ground  which  underlies 
the  feeling  of  those  Americans  who  desire 
us  to  leave  the  Philippines  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that    it    is   both   unmoral   and   illogical. 
It  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ad- 
dress, which  affirms  that  Aguinaldo  was 
brought  to  the  Philippines  by  our  own 
war-ship,  and  was  accepted  by  u$  as  our 
ally.     In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  escape  responsibility  for 
his  conduct     Having  destroyed  the  only 
government  that   actually  existed  in  the 
islands,  having  brought  Aguinaldo  to  the 
islands,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
organize  his  followers  into  some  semblance 
of  an  army,  we  cannot  honorably  sail  away 
and  leave  the  people  of  these  islands  to 
such  government  or  no-government  as  he 
and  his  army  may  be  able  to  maintain.     If 
the  result  should  be  anarchy,  plunder,  and 
assassination,  we  should  be   responsible 
before  God,  before  our  own  consciences, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 
We  do  not,  then,  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  ratify  the  conclusions  of 
the  Address  which  has   been  issued  to 
them  against  the  course  of  the  present 
Administration  in  the  Philippines,  and  we 
do  not  think  they  ought  so  to  do.     A 
competent  and  trusted  Commission  has 
been  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  ascertain 
the  facts.     It  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
above  the  suspicion  of  being  dominated 
by  either  commercial  or  political  interests. 
The  people  will  and  should  hold  their 
judgment  in  suspense  until  the  return  and 
report  of  that  Commission.     No  definite 
policy   should   be  formulated    until   that 
report  is  received  and  considered.     Mean- 
while the    representatives  of   America's 
honor  in  the  Philippines  must  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  protect  persons  and 
property,  prevent    anarchy  and   misrule, 
and  disp)erse  forces  which  prevent  peace- 
ful  industry   and  forbid  that  prosperity 
which  is  dependent  upon  it.     This  they 
can  be  depended  on  to  do ;  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  undertake  no  more  than 
this ;  and  this  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation. 


A  Lenten  Thought 

Joubert,  whose  insight  was  so  delicate 
and  clear,  and  who  has  bequeathed  to  the 
world  so  many  admirable  and  illumining 
thoughts,  has  left  a  striking  comment  upon 
piety.  "  Piety,"  he  says,  •*  attaches  us  to 
all  that  is  most  powerful — that  is,  God ; 
and  to  all  that  is  weakest,  such  as  chil- 
dren and  old  people,  the  poor,  the  infirm, 
the  unhappy,  and  the  afflicted.  If  we 
have  not  piety,  old  age  shocks  our  sight, 
infirmity  repels  us,  imbecility  disgusts  us : 
if  we  have  piety,  we  see  in  old  age  but  the 
fullness  of  the  years ;  in  infirmity,  suffer- 
ing ;  in  imbecility,  misfortune ;  and  we 
feel  only  respect,  compassion,  and  the 
desire  to  give  relief."  The  thought  con- 
tained in  this  sentence  furnishes  a  search- 
ing test  for  those  who  are  trying  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  are  controlled  by 
the  love  of  God.  In  the  light  of  this 
thought,  cynicism,  repulsion  from  men 
because  they  are  unhappy,  unlovely,  or 
unrighteous,  is  seen  to  be  in  its  essence 
atheism.  It  is  atheism'  which  makes  men 
shrink  from  contact  with  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves,  which  impels  them 
to  shut  their  ears  against  the  cry  of  the 
unhappy  lest  it  bring  them  unhappiness. 
If  we  think  much  of  ourselves,  we  detest 
everything  that  is  disagreeeble,  unlovely, 
and  degraded  ;  if  we  think  of  God,  and  of 
his  creatures  in  the  light  of  our  thought  of 
him,  then  we  are  drawn  to  the  unlovely 
and  compelled  to  make  terms  with  unhap- 
piness ;  and  the  compulsion  of  our  own 
strength  is  laid  upon  us  in  the  care  for 
the  weak.  Christ  showed  his  divinity  in 
his  complete  surrender  to  the  needs  of  the 
most  neglected  and  the  worst.  The  fur- 
ther a  man  had  fallen,  the  greater  was  his 
claim  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  because  the 
greater  his  need.  Those  men  and  women 
who  go  through  the  world  caring  for  con- 
tact only  with  those  who  can  give  them 
pleasure  and  who  are  agreeable  to  them, 
must  set  themselves  down,  by  this  test,  as 
without  the  love  of  God,  because  they  do 
not  bear  the  inevitable  fruit  of  that  love. 
The  sin  of  the  world  grows  more  and  more 
repulsive  to  the  good  man,  but  as  it  grows 
in  repulsiveness  his  desire  to  aid  the  sin- 
ner must  grow  in  intensity.  In  the  exact 
degree  in  which  we  draw  near  to  God 
must  we  draw  near  to  the  most  defiled  of 
his  children. 
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"  The  Paganism  of  the 
Young '' 

A  well-known  Christian  pastor,*  writing 
upon  this  subject,  asserts  that  **  the  young 
have  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  mat- 
ters directly  religious."  Yet  he  thinks 
"  there  is  probably  less  vice  among  the 
young  than  ever  before."  The  latter  opin- 
ion we  hold  for  true,  but  not  the  former. 
There  are  no  conclusive  statistics ;  con- 
ditions vary  with  the  region ;  opinions 
may  vary  likewise.  Two  general  consid- 
erations may  be  regarded  as  significant ; 
viz.,  the  great  increase  of  religious  socie- 
ties of  young  people  under  various  names, 
as  the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth 
League,  etc,  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
young  people,  often  very  young,  who  are 
admitted  to  church  membership. 

Undeniably,  however,  there  is  a  class 
of  young  people  as  to  whom  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  dilemma,  as  stated  by 
the  pastor,  exists :  **  Either  these  young 
friends  of  ours  are  heathen,  or  there  is  a 
larger  conception  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  name  of  Christ  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  hold."  They  have  never  experienced 
what  is  called  conversion.  They  have  not 
consciously  adopted  a  religious  purpose, 
and  do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  .asked, 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  they  would  prob- 
ably answer.  No.  Yet  they  are  "good 
children,"  truthful,  dutiful,  conscientious. 
But  this  is  what  theologians  have  described 
as  mere  natural  goodness,  not  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  not  entitled  to^  the  name  of 
Christian  or  constituting  th*e  possessor  a 
child  of  God. 

The  true  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  often 
forced  upon  us  when  standing,  bereaved 
and  thoughtful,  at  the  line  which  divides 
the  worlds  in  presence  of 

The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 
Who  holds  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds. 

We  have  known  Christian  theologians  of 
strict  creed  reflecting  thus  on  amiable 
youth  who  had  passed  away  without  any 
exhibition  of  more  than  such  natural  good- 
ness :  "  He  certainly  had  never  rejected 
Christ,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  those 
that  have.  We  must  believe  what  Jesus 
said,  *  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us. 


» tt 


•The  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer,  in  the  "New  World," 
Dtctmber,  1897. 


There  is  a  broad  principle  involved  in 
this  which  demands  larger  and  clearer  ex- 
pression. There  is  an  implicit  Chrisdan- 
ity,  not  knowing  that  it  is  such,  as  well  as 
an  explicit  and  fully  conscious  Christianity. 
Thb  was  clearly  recognized  by  that  prim- 
itive Roman  Puritan,  Tertullian,  who 
spoke  of  Socrates  zsp(tfu  noster — "  almost 
one  of  us,"  and  of  the  soul  as  "  naturally 
Christian  " — anima  naturaliUr  Christiana, 
Christianity  in  the  New  Testament  is  our 
natural  humanity  drawn  to  the  love  and 
imitation  of  Jesus.  All  traits  of  human 
worth,  whether  in  young  people  or  grown 
people,  are  in  fact  Christian  traits.  It  is 
not  the  fact -but  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  needs  contending  for.  It  needs 
it  because  the  shadow  has  not  yet  fully- 
passed  from  the  Church  which  the  Mani- 
chsean  theology  of  Augusdne,  borrowed 
by  Calvin,  cast  upon  all  children  in  de- 
claring them  born  to  an  inheritance  of 
wrath  as  a  viper's  brood. 

We  are  in  fault  if  we  fail  to  teach  that 
the  truthful,  dutiful,  conscientious  child  is, 
so  far,  a  Christian  child.  Except  on  the 
essentially  anti-Christian  assumption  that 
humanity  is  by  nature  anti-Christian,  the 
natural  goodness  so  worthless  to  the  Cal- 
vinist  is  as  Christian  in  fact,  if  not  in  con- 
sciousness, in  reality  if  not  in  ripeness,  as 
any  real  sort  of  goodness  can  be.  Pagan 
ism  in  modern  society  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  falsely  narrow  and  artificial 
definitions  of  Christianity  communicated 
in  early  years.  As  the  shepherd  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogue  says : 

Ah,  what  was  wretched  I  about,  to  let 
Siroccos  blast  my  flowers,  and  the  boars 
Muddy  my  limpid  water-spring,  ah  me  ! 

A  false  break  has  been  made  between 
what  is  generically  religious  and  what  is 
specifically  Christian,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  stage  of 
a  natural  religious  development  What- 
ever be  comprised  under  the  term  **  natural 
goodness "  is  none  the  less  Christian  for 
being  also  Mosaic,  Buddhistic,  i>agan. 
Jesus  comes  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill," 
adopting  all  goodness  and  its  possessors 
as  his  to  perfect  it  by  inspiring  them  with 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  filial 
imitation  of  God  which  is  peculiarly  his. 
Natural  goodness  must  be  owned  as  his, 
else  a  gap  opens  between  our  nature  and 
his  way,  so  that  his  way  is  made  to  seem 
repugnant,  as  somehow  unnatural.    Hence 
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the  strange  and  sad  phenomenon,  so  com- 
mon to-day ,*of  lives  accordant  with  Jesus's 
teaching  but  discordant  with  Church 
teaching,  conscious  of  sympathy  with  him, 
but  reluctant  to  accept  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, so  different  a  meaning  has  been 
g^ven  to  the  word  from  that  simply  of 
friends  and  followers  of  Jesus — which 
was  all  that  it  meant  originally  and  all  that 
it  should  mean  to-day. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  was  staying  in  a  town, 
this  winter,  on  the  edge  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  th?y  had  that  unique  insti- 
tution, the  street  market ;  and  his  hostess, 
a  woman  of  ability  and  experience  in  do- 
mestic matters,  who  always  did  her  own 
marketing,  offered  to  take  him  along.  It 
•was  a  fine  bright  winter  day,  and  the  nar- 
row street,  lined  with  wagons  backed  to 
the  curb  so  close  together  that  a  small 
dog  could  hardly  have  stepped  between 
them,  was  packed,  apparently,  with  the 
entire  population  of  the  town.  A  city 
crowd  outside  a  box-office,  or  a  mob  col- 
lected round  a  fire,  were  really  nothing  to 
that  street  And  every  woman  had  a 
basket,  and  not  infrequently  two,  one  on 
each  arm,  laden  with  marketing.  The 
Spectator  does  not  consider  himself  a 
coward,  but  he  paused  before  the  solid 
mass  of  humanity.  *'  Is  it  generally  as 
crowded  as  this  ?"  he  asked  his  compan- 
ion, hesitatingly.  She  smiled.  "  You 
ought  to  have  seen  it  at  Christmas,"  she 
said ;  "  this  is  nothing  1"  And  after  that 
there  was  nothing  for  the  Spectator  to  do 
but  to  brace  his  nerves  and  plunge  into 
the  crowd  in  her  wake. 


Talk  about  a  department  store  I  The 
biggest  and  most  varied  one  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  could  not  compare  with  that 
half-mile  of  street.  On  the  curb  side  of 
the  pavement  the  market  people  stood 
before  their  wagons,  their  wares  ranged 
on  boards  or  barrel-tops.  On  the  other, 
every  store  had  its  counters  extended  in 
the  same  rough  way  to  meet  the  throng. 
This  left  about  three  feet  of  passageway, 
more  or  less — just  enough  for  a  large 
woman,  under  full  sail,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  laden  basket  on  each  arm,  to  block  com- 


pletely. Luckily,  most  of  the  marketers 
were  of  medium  size  and  had  only  one 
basket,  so  there  was  room  to  pass,  except 
where  two  friends  met  and  created  a  dead- 
lock by  stopping  to  talk  over  their  health 
and  their  family  affairs.  On  the  store 
side,  china,  cheap  lace  and  ribbon,  dress 
goods  in  wild  profusion,  umbrellas,  wool- 
ens, men's  furnishings,  notions,  hardware, 
wall-paper,  and  every  other  manufactured 
article,  apparently,  that  it  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  were 
temptingly  spread.  Strong-lunged  men 
and  boys  cried  the  charms  and  values  of 
their  wares.  One  youthful  Hebrew,  be- 
fore a  stand  of  umbrellas,  chanted  monot- 
onously, "  Here's  your  seventy-five-cent 
umbrella,  ladies,  for  only  thirty-nine  cents. 
Never  sold  before  at  this  price,  gentlemen, 
and  never  can  be  again.  Step  up  here 
and  buy  this  seventy-five-cent,  only  thirty- 
nine-cent  umbrella  1"  And  so  repeated  and 
persuasive  was  his  eloquence  that,  even 
under  that  cloudless  sky,  he  disposed  of 
dozens  of  his  alpaca  abominations. 


On  the  curb  side  of  the  pavement  were 
the  products  of  nature  in  truly  bewildering 
variety.  The  study  of  the  food  of  a  com- 
munity is  always  interesting.  "  Tell  me 
what  a  man  eats,"  said  the  sage,  **  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  is."  Evidently  in 
this  happy  town  men  ate  everything,  which 
augured  favorably  for  well-rounded  char- 
acters as  a  result.  On  one  stand  an 
opossum  lay  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  heap  of 
cocoanuts — the  latter,  of  course,  not  of 
indigenous  growth ;  the  next  neighbor  had 
great  bowls  of  curds  and  cream,  and  fresh 
watercresses  ;  further  on  were  wide  trays 
of  cranberries  and  half  a  dozen  skinned 
muskrats,  which  are,  the  Spectator  can 
testify,  the  most  unearthly-looking  things 
possible,  suggesting  flayed  cats  to  the 
inexperienced  and  startled  beholder.  A 
motherly-looking  woman,  however,  stopped 
and  bought  two,  tucking  them  into  her 
basket  with  a  pleased  look,  as  if  she  had 
secured  a  treat  for  the  family.  On  the 
comer  stood  a  man  from  the  cannery 
(where,  among  other  things,  poultry  is 
canned)  with  two  deep  pans  full  of  the 
livers  and  gizzards  of  the  turkeys  and 
chickens.  He  always  had  a  crowd  around 
him,  especially  of  the  colored  marketers, 
and  was  pretty  well  sold  out,  though  it 
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was  not  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But, 
then,  these  market  people  get  up  at  three 
in  the  morning,  and  are  at  their  places  on 
the  curb  by  dawn,  the  Spectator  was  told, 
so  that  ten  o'clock  is  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  them,  after  all. 


Baskets  of  turnips  and  potatoes  were 
everywhere.  Old  women  with  herbs  and 
eggs  for  sale  stood  patiently,  with  their 
shawls  wrapped  tightly  around  them,  till 
their  little  stock  should  be  disposed  of. 
Home-made  pickles  and  sauerkraut,  mince- 
meat, and  prepared  pumpkin  ready  for 
the  pie-crust  and  the  oven,  were  dis- 
played in  bowls  and  pans  set  on  the  rough 
boards.  Poultry  in  triple  strings  hung 
from  poles  run  out  from  the  wagon  roofs. 
Cabbages,  green  and  purple,  leafy  mounds 
of  spinach,  abundance  of  p>ork  and  bacon 
and  every  other  kind  of  meat,  festoons  of 
sausage,  lumps  of  scrapple  wrapped  in 
corn-husk,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  endive 
and  lettuce,  radishes  and  celery — the  sight 
would  have  satisfied  the  honest  philoso- 
pher who  confessed : 

Sorrow  has  seared  my  heart;  but  not  subdued 
Is,  nor  can  be,  my  appetite  for  food ! 


The  Spectator's  companion  was  evi- 
dently an  experienced  marketer.  She 
used  the  tiny  basket  which  she  carried 
only  for  eggs  and  cresses  (the  rest  of  her 
marketing  being  sent  round  to  her  grocer's 
for  delivery),  and  she  bought  the  eggs 
from  a  woman  whom  she  knew,  and  who 
had  only  a  few  dozen  for  sale.  A  large 
stock  of  eggs,  It  was  explained,  showed 
that  the  seller  had  probably  gotten  them 
from  a  commission  merchant — for  the 
simple  country  market  people  are  not  so 
unsophisticated  as  they  look.  Indeed,  in 
the  street  market,  as  in  its  prototype  the 
Eastern  bazaar,  there  are  differing  prices 
for  everything,  according  to  the  seller's 
estimate  of  the  buyer's  purse.  "  One  of 
my  friends  always  sends  her  colored  cook 
to  do  the  marketing,"  said  the  Spectator's 
guide,  "  and  she  really  saves  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  it  in  a  year."  They  have  a 
legend  in  the  town  of  an  old  judge,  in 
days  gone  by,  fond  of  good  eating,  but 
with  "  the  good  old  gentlemanly  vice " 
of  avarice,  who  used  to  walk  through  the 
market  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  tapping 


things  here  and  there,  and  asking  pric&, 
but  rarely  buying.  A  few  feet  behind 
him  came  his  colored  servant,  in  shabby 
clothes,  with  a  basket,  and  the  tap  of  tiK 
judge's  cane  was  the  signal  for  him  to 
buy,  at  a  proportionately  low  rate,  the 
chosen  articles.  Master  and  raan  ke^^ 
up  the  stratagem  for  long,  and  the  judge's 
table  and  pocketbook  both  profited  ma- 
terially by  it. 

One  part  of  the  market  was  really  beaxh 
tiful,  even  in  winter.     What  it  must  be  in 
summer  the  Spectator  could  only  imagine. 
Two  cross  streets,  intersecting  the  market 
street,  are  always  filled,  for  half  a  square 
either  way,  one  with  fruit  and  one  with 
flowers  or  greens.     The  fruit  street  was 
full    of    oranges,   grapes,   ruddy  apples, 
innumerable   bunches  of  bananas,  great 
greenish  grapefruit,  and  winter  pears.     In 
the  summer,  the   Spectator  was  told,  it 
overflows  for  three  squares  on  end  with 
peaches,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  melons, 
etc.,  each  in  its  season,  and  each  sold  at 
bottom  prices,  especially  when  a  "  glut " 
takes  place  on  Saturdays,  as  it  frequently 
does.     Then  strawberries  of  the  best  sell 
at  five  cents  a  quart,  and  the  poorest  per- 
son can  have  a  share.   In  the  flower  market 
there  are  never  any  such  eddies  of  trade, 
but  the  prices  all  the  year  round  are  far 
below   the  florists'.     The  Spectator  saw 
fine  carnations  for  twenty  cents  a  dozen. 
There  are  both  flowers  and  growing  plants 
for  sale,  and  in  June,  when  the  street  is 
one  bower  of  roses,  or  in  October,  when 
the  chrysanthemums  fill  it  with  a  blaze  of 
gold,  it  must  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.    But, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  to  the  Spectator's 
mind,  the  street  market  is  worth  seeing. 
"  The   residents  all    along   the   street — 
except  the  shopkeepers,  of  course — com- 
plain bitterly,"  said  his  hostess ;  "  they  are 
waked  before  dawn  by  the  wagons,  and 
their  sidewalks  are  left  in  a  frightful  litter 
at  night,  twice  a  week.     They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restricting  the  market  to  one 
side  of  the  street,  taking  turns  week  about 
which  side  it  shall  ht ;  and  they  are  trying 
hard  to  abolish  it  altogether.     But  I  do 
hope  they  won't  be  able  to  do  it  1"     And 
the  Spectator  heartily  agrees  with  her,  for 
such  a  useful  and  picturesque  institutioD 
is  well   worth   the   inconvenience  of  the 
few — so  long  as  he  does  not  happen  to  be 
one  of  them. 


Friction  in  Cuba 

A  Special  Letter  from  George  Kennan  on  General 

Wood's  Work 

[The  following  letter,  written  at  our  request,  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
correspondence  from  Mr.  George  Kennan  descriptive  of  his  second  visit  to  Cuba  as 
Special  Commissioner  of  The  Outlook.  It,  however,  throws  light  on  an  important 
and  critical  phase  of  Cuban  government,  and  we  therefore  interrupt  the  regular  series 
to  introduce  it  here.  It  was  persistently  rumored  in  Cuba,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
President  McKinley  intended  to  remove  General  Brooke  and  put  General  Wood  in 
his  place  as  Governor-General  of  the  island.  Newspaper  and  personal  reports  indicate 
that  such  a  change  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  whole  population  of  Santiago,  and 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Cubans  in  the  provinces  of  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara, 
Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio.  That  it  would  result  in  better  administration,  better 
feeling,  and  a  better  condition  of  affairs  generally,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  would 
necessitate  the  promotion  of  General  Wood  over  the  heads  of  a  number  of  major- 
generals  of  volunteers  whose  commissions  antedate  his,  and  would,  therefore,  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  small  circle  of  officers  of  this  g^ade ;  but 
what  is  our  main  object  in  holding  and  governing  Cuba  ?  Is  it  to  please  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  major-generals  of  volunteers,  or  is  it  to  give  the  island  of  Cuba 
good  government,  restore  its  prosperity,  and  bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  into 
process  of  peaceful  and  orderly  development  ? — The  Editors.] 


RECENT  reports  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba   state    that    the    American 
authorities    in     Havana — or,    to 
speak  more  specifically,  Governor-General 
Brooke   and  his   advisers — have  already 
begun,  by  disapproval  of  requisitions  and 
by  limitation  of  expenditures,  to  interfere 
with  the  work  which  General  Wood  is 
doing  so  successfully  and  with  such  be- 
neficent results  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island.     An  Associated    Press   telegram 
says  that  General  Wood's  recent  estimates 
and  requisitions  for  funds   to  carry   on 
public  work  have  been  disapproved  ;  that 
he  is  henceforth  to  be  limited  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000   a   month   for   the 
whole  province   of   Santiago,   and   that, 
consequently,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
suspend  or  discharge  thousands  of  Cuban 
laborers  employed  in  making  roads,  clean- 
ing streets,   etc.,   in    Santiago,   Holguin, 
and  other  parts  of  the  province.     Colonel 
Hood  has  telegraphed  from  Hdguin  that 
the  cessation  of  public  work   there  has 
caused  intense   excitement  and  dissatis- 
faction, and  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
issue  indigent  rations  to  three  thousand 
heads  of  families  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  "  false  economy  " — as  the 
Holguin  people  call  it — of  the  Havana 
authorities. 


The  telegrams  do  not  state  definitely 
whether  the  Governor-General  is  attempt- 
ing to  control  and  restrict  the  expenditure 
of  all  public  money  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  or  whether  his  recent  orders 
relate  only  to  money  derived  from  duties 
on  imports.  The  fund  in  General  Wood's 
treasury,  when  I  left  Santiago,  was  about 
$270,000,  and  it  had  been  derived  from 
two  sources,  namely,  customs  duties  on 
merchandise  imported  into  the  province, 
and  a  local  tax  on  gainful  occupations. 
It  would  be  perfectly  proper,  doubtless, 
for  the  Governor-General  to  require  the 
payment  of  all  customs  receipts  into  the 
treasury  at  Havana,  and  to  make,  subse- 
quently, to  the  province  of  Santiago  an 
allotment  of  such  proportionate  part  of 
the  customs  revenue  of  the  whole  island 
as  that  province  might  be  equitably  en- 
titled to  receive.  I  doubt  very  much, 
however,  whether  he  would  be  justified  in 
requiring  the  same  disposition  to  be  made 
of  money  raised  by  local  taxation  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  itself,  or  in  limiting 
the  expenditure  of  such  money  to  $10,000, 
or  any  other  specified  sum,  per  month. 
Local  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  for 
local  needs,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
sending  the  money  derived  from  them  to 
Havana,  or  putting  it  under  the  control 
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of  the  Havana  authorities.  The  officer 
in  command  of  a  Cuban  province,  and 
especially  an  officer  who  has  had  seven 
or  eight  months  of  practical  experience, 
is  presumably  better  qualified  to  judge 
how  money  raised  by  local  taxation  should 
be  expended  for  the  public  benefit  than 
any  recently  appointed  Governor-General 
can  be. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  of  General 
Wood's  administration  in  Santiago,  and 
the  remarkable  progress  that  he  has  made 
in  getting  the  population  of  that  province 
on  its  feet,  it  was  a  mistake,  I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  to  put  him  under  the  orders  of 
a  Governor-General  who,  to  say  the  least, 
had  displayed  no  remarkable  administra- 
tive ability  in  the  positions  that  he  had 
previously  occupied,  and  who  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  local  condi- 
tions and  necessities  in  the  part  of  the 
island  under  General  Wood's  command ; 
but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this 
question  hereafter,  and  need  not  go  into  it 
here.  All  that  I  wish  to  do  now  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  that  General  Wood 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  and  to  show  how  serious  and 
disastrous  a  suspension  of  it  may  be  to 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  Cubans  but 
of  the  p)eople  of  the  United  States. 

The  largest  expenditures  that  General 
Wood  has  incurred  and  is  incurring  are 
for  public  betterments,  such  as  road- 
making,  harbor-dredging,  street  cleaning 
and  paving,  and  general  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  his  province.  In  the  first  place, 
this  work  is  useful  and  necessary  in  itself. 
If  there  be  anything  that  is  urgently 
needed  in  Cuba,  even  from  a  selfishly 
American  point  of  view,  it  is  such  a  com- 
plete sanitary  renovation  and  regeneration 
of  the  Cuban  seaport  towns  as  shall  de- 
prive them  of  their  power  to  send  j^ellow 
fever  to  our  Southern  seaboard  next  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  same  time  render  them 
safe  places  of  habitation  for  the  American 
soldiers  who  will  have  to  occupy  them 
during  the  forthcoming  rainy  season. 
Any  expenditure  that  may  be  required  to 
attain  these  results  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  imperative  ;  and  if  Governor-General 
Brooke,  by  limiting  General  Wood's  ex- 
penditures to  $10,000  per  month,  or  to 
any  other  specified  sum,  compels  the  latter 
to  neglect  or  abandon  the  sanitary  work 


upon  which  he  is  now  engag^ed  in  San- 
tiago, Holguin,  Gibara,  Guantanamo,  and 
Baracoa,  the  General  will  incur  a  very 
serious  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  his  record  as 
commanding  officer  at  Chickamauga,  and 
its  influence — or  rather  lack  of  influence — 
upon  his  subsequent  career,  such  respon- 
sibility may  not  weigh  upon  him  as  heavily 
as  it  would  if  we  had  an  Administration 
that  rewarded  and  promoted  only  for 
meritorious  service ;  but  it  should  at  least 
restrain  him  from  hasty  and  unconsidered 
interference  with  work  that  has  a  direa 
bearing  upon  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  American  troops  in  the  Cuban 
cities  and  towns. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  this  work 
were  not  as  useful  and  urgently  needed  as 
it  is,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  undertake  it,  solely  as 
a  means  of  getting  the  impoverished  and 
almost  destitute  people  of  eastern  Cuba 
on  their  feet.     When  a  penniless  Cuban 
has  worked  in  the  street-cleaning  or  road- 
making  force  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
has  earned  $50  or  $100,  he  often  gives  his 
place  to   another  destitute  Cuban,   goes 
back   into  the  country,  puts  up  a   pialm- 
thatched  *"  shack,"  begins  to  cultivate  a 
little  piece  of  ground,  and  becomes  not 
only  a  self-supporting  member  of  societ>% 
but  a  producer  who  contributes  his  mite 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community. 
On  the  20th  of  last  July  there  was  hardly 
an  eatable  thing  growing  within  ten  miles 
of  Santiago  in  any  direction.     The  whole 
country  had  been  devastated.     Now  the 
country  around  the  city  is  full  of   little 
farms  and  truck  gardens  owned  by  poor 
Cubans,  who  made  their  new  start  in  life 
with   money  paid  to   them   by   General 
Wood  for  work  on  the  Santiago  streets 
and  roads.     The  personnel  of  the  street- 
cleaning  or  road-making  force  is  not  fixed ; 
it  is,  on   the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant change — a  new  man  often  coming  in 
penniless  as  one  of  the  old  men  goes  out 
with  a  smtfll  capital  to  set  up  in  business 
for  himself.    Although,  therefore,  the  force 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  two   thou- 
sand men,  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  jrear 
be  instrumental,  perhaps,  in  setting  two 
or  three  times  that  number  of  men    on 
their  feet. 

I  certainly  understood  the  President  to 
say,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  it  was  his 
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earnest  desire  to  rescue  the  Cuban  people 
from  the  state  of  almost  hopeless  destitu- 
tion into  which  they  had  fallen,  as  a  result 
of  Weyler's  brutal  policy  of  reconcentra- 
tion.  What  is  the  objection  to  General 
Wood's  method  ?  Is  it  not  much  wiser 
and  better  to  pay  the  Cubans  for  work 
than  to  pauperize  them  by  giving  them 
indigent  rations  gratis  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  money  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  is  paying  the  Cubans  for  honest 
work  is  not  money  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  but  money 
raised  by  taxation  of  the  Cubans  them- 
selves. How  could  that  money  be  more 
wisely  or  more  equitably  expended  than 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  tax- 
payers and  their  fellow-citizens  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  persons  who 
might,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  objecting 
to  General  Wood's  expenditures,  namely, 
the  taxpayers  of  eastern  Cuba,  are  pre- 
cisely the  persons  who  approve  of  them, 
who    protest   against    General    Brooke's 
restrictive  policy,  and  who  denounce  it  as 
"  false  economy."     They  virtually  say — 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  local  taxes  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  some  right  to  say — **  We 
pay  these  taxes,  and  we  do  it  cheerfully 
and  willingly,  because  we  have  faith  that 
our  money  will  be  used  by  General  Wood 
to    help  our  poor,   clean  our  cities  and 
towns,   improve   our   roads,  support  our 
hospitals  and  asylums,  deepen  our  harbors, 
and  better  generally  our  condition.    What 
equitable  right  has  a  Governor-General  in 
Havana  to  *  hold  up  '  our  money  and  say 
that  only  $10,000  a  month  shall  be  used 
for  all  purposes  in  the  whole  province  ? 
It  costs  about  $4,000  a  month  to  clean 
the  streets  and  yards  of  Santiago  alone, 
without  making  any  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  shape  of  sewering,  lighting, 
paving,   etc.     The   same    kind   of  work 
has  to  be  done  in  Manzanillo,  Holguin, 
Gibara,  Guantanamo,  and  Baracoa ;  and 
General  Wood,  in  addition  to  this,  has  to 
pay  our  school-teachers,  police,  *jid  other 
municipal  officers,  support  our  hospitals 
and  asylums,  meet  the  expenses  of  our 
courts  and  jails,  and  keep  in  motion  gen- 
erally the  provincial  and  municipal  ma- 
chinery." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  case  against  the 
Governor-General,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Santiago  point  of  view.  Now  let  me 
sketch  hastily  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 


province  of  Matanzas,  where  General 
Brooke's  ideas  and  methods  are  in  force. 

The  municipality  of  Matanzas  is,  or 
was  a  few  days  ago,  {absolutely  bankrupt. 
There  was  no  public  money  available  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  The  city  physi- 
cians and  school-teachers  had  not  been 
paid  in  two  years  ;  the  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums were  being  supported  by  our  mili- 
tary authorities  ;  and  the  police  were  being 
paid  by  private  subscription.  General 
Sanger,  the  Military  Governor  of  Matan- 
zas, had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
the  Governor-General's  administration  in 
Havana  even  the  small  sum  of  $12,000, 
to  be  used  in  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
the  city,  and  he  got  that  amount  only  by 
insisting  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  American  troops 
there  unless  he  were  furnished  with  money 
enough  to  put  the  city  in  something  like 
decent  sanitary  condition.  When  I  in- 
quired what  was  the  reason  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  I  learned  that  the  treasury  of 
Matanzas  was  bankrupt  because  Governor- 
General  Brooke  would  not  allow  the  mu- 
nicipality to  levy  or  collect  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  its  necessities  and 
liabilities.  It  was  understood  that  he  had 
a  tax  board  or  commission  at  work  elabo- 
rating a  scheme  of  local  taxation  for  the 
whole  island,  and  until  that  board  should 
make  its  report,  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  province  of  Matanzas  would  have  to 
get  along  as  best  they  could  without  a 
dollar  to  support  their  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, or  to  pay  their  school-teachers, 
physicians,  and  police. 

Now,  General  Wood's  method  of  collect- 
ing and  spending  money  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  may  be  bad,  and  Governor- 
General  Brooke's  policy  of  delaying  local 
taxation  and  withholding  money  in  the 
province  of  Matanzas  may  be  wise  and 
judicious ;  but  the  Cuban  people  do  n6t 
so  look  at  it,  and  do  not  think  it  will  be 
so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  General  Brooke,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  officer  will  be  allowed  to  cripple  or 
interfere  with  the  work  of  General  Wood. 
We  shall  then  have,  in  one  province  at 
least,  an  example  of  tactful,  eflficient,  and 
businesslike  administration.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  officers  in  the  prov- 
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inces  of  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del 
Rio  would  not  furnish  other  examples  if 
they  were  given  a  reasonably  free  hand 
and  could  act  on  their  own  judgment 
Generals  Wilson,  Sanger,  and  Williston, 
all  of  whom  I  met,  impressed  me  as  men 
fully  competent  to  fill  the  places  that  they 
hold ;  but  what  can  any  one  of  them  do 


if  his  suggestions  are  ignored  or  disap> 
pfroved,  and  if  he  is  forbidden  to  take  the 
first  and  most  important  step  in  tht 
reconstruction  of  his  province — viz.,  raise 
money  to  relieve  his  people,  put  his  dtie 
and  towns  in  proper  sanitary  condition, 
and  set  in  motion  the  provincial  and 
municipal  machinery  of  government  ? 


Religious  Life  in  German  Universities 

By  Caspar  Rene  Gregory 


ANY  discussion  of  religious  life  in 
Germany  that  is  to  be  placed 
before  American  readers  must 
be  opened  by  a  word  or  two  touching 
the  different  point  of  view,  the  differ- 
ent manners  and  habits,  the  difference 
between  men  and  women  in  Germany 
and  men  and  women  in  America.  It 
is  said  that  if  you  scratch  through  the 
skin  of  a  Russian  you  will  find  a  Tar- 
tar. Perhaps  so.  If  you  scratch  through 
the  skin  of  an  American,  a  German, 
a  Tartar,  a  Hindu,  a  Hottentot,  or  an 
Eskimo,  you  are  just  as  sure  to  find  a 
man.  There  is  a  unity  of  base,  whether 
all  sprang  from  one  Adam  or  from  ten 
Adams.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  unity 
in  Christianity  and  in  Christians.  The 
dainty,  aesthetical,  orthodox,  and  devo- 
tional American  woman  shrinks  back  in 
horror  from  the  coarse,  sensual,  bigoted, 
and  superstitious  Italian  woman  kneeling 
before  a  cherished  saint.  Yet  if  she 
could  come  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  other,  she  would 
find  that  the  difference  was  not  so  great, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  paragraphs  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Go  to  Ger- 
many. If  you  say  that  because  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America  forbids  its 
clergy  to  chew  tobacco,  that  is  a  sign  of 
a  good  pastor,  then  you  will  find  many 
good  pastors  in  Germany,  for  you  will 
not  often  find  one  who  is  ready  to  chew 
tobacco.  If,  however,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America  forbids  all  use  of 
tobacco  by  the  clergy,  and  that  becomes 
your  test,  you  will  find  very  few  good 
pastors  in  Germany.  The  same  holds 
good  for  beer  and  wine.  Once  determine 
that  American  temperance  is  a  test  of 
Christianity  and  you  can  rub  out  of  the 


list  of  the  saints  almost  all  the  old  ones. 
The  fact  is  that  you  will  need  to  start  a 
new  Christianity  that  skips  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  ;  you  will  have  to  get  another 
name  for  it  Do  not  misunderstand  this ; 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  using  beer,  or  wine,  or 
even  medicine ;  but  I  am  not  a  law  to  other 
men  or  to  other  Christians.  "  All  very  well; ' 
you  say  ;  "  so  much  may  be  granted.  The 
great  thing  is,  after  all,  religion.  If  a  man 
goes  to  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting 
and  church  and  has  family  prayers  twice 
a  day,  and  so  forth,  he  may  be  all  right, 
even  if  he  does  drink  beer  and  smoke 
tobacco."  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  did 
Philip  say  to  the  Eunuch  that  he  could 
be  baptized  if  he  would  promise  to  have 
family  prayers  twice  a  day,  go  to  Sunday- 
school  twice  on  Sunday,  to  prayer-meeting 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening,  and 
to  church  twice  on  Sunday  ?  If  he  did,  I 
do  not  remember  it.  That  is  enough. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  German  universities 
and  ask  how  far  religious  motives  control 
their  ideals  and  methods,  and  what  is 
done  to  promote  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
students. 

The  fact  that  the  older  German  uni- 
versities, like  all  public  European  scholar- 
ship down  to  and  far  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  England  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  of  ecclesi- 
astical origin  and  maintenance,  usually 
under  princely  patronage,  is  a  match  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  arisen  upon  a  more 
or  less  narrowly  defined  ecclesiastical  basis. 
The  German  university  has  in  most  cases 
freed  itself  from  direct  connection  with 
theology  in  the  person  of  the  professors 
of  non-theological  sciences.  For  long 
years,  in  contrast  with  Oxford  and  Cani- 
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bridge  until  of  late,  a  theological  educa- 
tion and  a  theological  degree  have  had  no 
part  in  fitting  the  zoologist,  botanist,  or 
other  man  of  profane  science  for  his  chair 
or  for  his  fellowship,  for  his  license  to 
teach  or  for  his  share  in  a  foundation. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  at  the  very  outset 
be  clearly  kept  in  view  that  theology  has 
technically  and  administratively  still,  fbr 
the  most  part,  a  peculiar  hold  upon  edu- 
cation. In  Germany  religion  is  closely 
bound  up  with  "  truth,"  with  the  search 
after  truth,  with  the  dissemination  of 
truth,  with  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  rising  generation  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  truth.  The  ministry  of  wor- 
ship is  usually  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction, whatever  the  varying  title  of 
the  department  may  be.  And  the  faculty 
of  theology  is  still  the  first  faculty, 
leading  law,  physic,  and  physics.  And 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  is  the 
great  degree,  the  big  D,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Oddly  enough,  it  sometimes 
then  rises  above  the  title  of  Professor, 
and  one  who  has  passed  from  a  minor 
doctorate  to  the  professor's  title  may  again 
be  saluted  as  a  Doctor  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, when  he  attains  to  that  degree  in 
theology. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  religious  mo- 
tives have  a  certain  inceptive  control  over 
the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  universities 
in  Germany ;  that  the  care  of  the  State  for 
the  due  succession  of  pastors,  preachers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers  is  closely 
combined  with  moral  intentions,  with  the 
purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  not  only 
clergjmien  and  instructors,  but  also  advo- 
cates, judges,  and  healers,  shall  be  God- 
fearing men.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  Church,  the  Consistory,  or  the  Upper 
Church  Council,  or  a  Synod,  or  a  Bishop 
is  allowed  to  deal  with  the  appointment 
or  the  rejection  of  candidates  for  chairs 
in  non-theological  faculties.  Their  con- 
nection, even  with  the  faculty  of  theology, 
is,  in  Protestant  universities,  confined,  in 
the  main,  to  an  advisory  voice ;  they  are 
counselors  but  not  judges  in  the  matter. 
Still,  it  has  sometimes  happened,  as  it 
•  might  happen  anywhere,  that  clerical  or 
ecclesiastical  influences  have  had  weight 
in  appointments  that  nominally  were  re- 
moved from  their  control.  It  is  not  sel- 
dom the  case  that  a  minister  of  worship, 
in  view  of  the  close  union  of  his  portfolio 


with  the  Church,  and  in  view  of  his  lay 
ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  seeks 
the  counsel,  not  of  a  consistory,  a  synod, 
a  superintendent,  or  a  bishop,  but  of  some 
theologian,  some  old  and  tried  friend,  be 
it  a  pastor,  be  it  a  profe.;sor.  Then  every- 
thing will  be  bent  to  the  unseen  hand. 
The  minister  is  a,  not  soul-less  and  will- 
less,  but  willing  executor  of  the  plausible 
plans  of  his  university  friend  or  school- 
mate. Of  late  there  have  been  signs  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  unscru- 
pulous, even  if  orthodox,  public  men  to 
force  their  will  upon  Ministers  of  Instruc- 
tion, but  the  public  mind  deplores,  derides, 
and  combats  such  interference.  That  is 
perhaps  eno  ugh  touching  the  side  of  ad- 
ministration ;  a  German  university  has  for 
its  ideal  the  training  of  Christian  men  for 
all  departments  of  life.  No  German  uni- 
versity has,  I  think,  from  its  governmental 
side,  the  least  trend  towards  irreligion  or 
atheism. 

If  we  pass  to  the  university  itself,  to 
the  daily  routine,  to  the  activity  of  the 
professors,  to  the  work  of  the  students, 
one  thing  that  would  at  once  excite  the 
attention  of  an  American  is  the  absence 
of  anything  like  a  daily  chapel,  a  morning 
chapel.  There  is  sometimes  a  university 
church,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one 
to  usher  in  the  day  by  a  public  service  of 
prayer.  The  monks,  the  predecessors  of 
the  professors,  had  their  daily  prayers 
together;  the  professors  and  students 
have  none.  Let  me  say  here,  what  I  shall, 
it  may  be,  repeat  in  another  form,  that 
religion  in  Germany  is  very  much  less  of 
a  public  matter  than  it  is  in  England  or 
in  America.  This  is  not  the  place  to  ask 
the  reason  why.  But  we  must  deal  with 
the  fact  And  the  lack  of  a  daily  chapel 
service  at  a  university  is  one  of  the  tokens 
of  this  fact.  It  may  be  observed  in  con- 
nection with  this  that  there  is  nothing, 
then,  like,  or  approaching  to,  or  shadow- 
ing, a  daily  roll-call  or  a  daily  note  of 
attendance  or  of  absence.  In  many  uni- 
versities there  is  nothing  that  in  any  way 
tends  to  a  daily  union  of  the  students, 
even  approximately  in  classes  near  each 
other ;  for  the  Physical  Hall,  or  the  Uni- 
versity Clinic,  or  the  Physiological  Hall, 
or  the  Chemical  Hall  may  be  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  common  center  represented 
by  the  Aula  and  the  rooms  for  the  rector, 
and  the  secretary,  and  the  judge,  and  the 
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quaestor,  and  the  lecture- rooms  for  the- 
ology, law,  philosophy,  and  philolog>\ 
Then,  too,  there  is  no  such  exact  combina- 
tion of  hours  for  lectures  as  in  America. 
One  lecturer  begins  in  winter  at  eight,  in 
summer  at  seven  a«m.,  others  at  eight, 
and  so  on  till  noon  and  till  evening.  Then, 
too,  there  is  no  common  living  center  like 
the  halls  in  which  American  students 
room  together ;  the  students  live  all  over 
town.  It  may  be  that  these  difficulties  of 
place,  time,  and  unity  of  work  have  tended 
to  the  neglect  of  the  chapel  exercises. 
But  one  great  thing  is  the  sovereign  free- 
dom and  individual  personality  of  the 
German  student,  in  which  he  develops  the 
characteristics  which  make  him  so  useful 
to  the  world.  He  is  bound  to  no  special 
hour,  to  no  special  work ;  he  acts  for  him- 
self, and  is  responsible  only  for  the  results. 
He  prays  when  and  where  it  seems  good 
for  him ;  and  he  is  not  led  to  suppose 
that  he  must  daily  join  in  a  public  service 
with  the  six  hundred,  or  three  thousand, 
or  five  thousand  other  students  at  the 
university. 

Nor  do  the  lectures,  even  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  begin  with  prayer.  The 
professor  begins :  "  Gentlemen  "  ("  Meine 
Herren  1"),  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  desk, 
if  he  has  not  begun  on  the  way  to  it. 
And  as  little  do  the  exercises  in  the  small 
weekly  societies  open  with  prayer.  That 
is  thought  to  be  the  time  for  work,  not 
for  prayer,  other  than  silent,  personal 
prayer.  An  American  divine  said  to  me : 
"  There  is  something  almost  profane  in 
our  way  of  mixing  up  our  uttered  prayer 
with  our  work."  I  give  the  sense  of  his 
words  and  perhaps  not  the  exact  expres- 
sions. His  idea  was  the  old  one,  namely, 
that  God  should  be  formally,  openly  in- 
voked on  special  occasions  and  in  time 
of  great  need,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
dragged  into  our  every  lecture  and  speech. 
Because  a  prayer  is  not  offered  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lectures,  it  should  mot  be 
supposed  that  the  professors  are  irrever- 
ent or  that  they  use  undue  levity  in  their 
discourses.  In  theology,  the  op)ening  lec- 
ture of  a  term,  the  closing  lecture,  and 
occasional  lectures  during  the  term  may 
be  marked  by  personal  appeal  and  ex- 
hortation to  consecration  of  life.  And  the 
general  tone  of  the  lectures  in  theology  is 
doubtless  as  warm  as  any  one  could  wish, 
even  though  in  Germany,  as  in  other  coun- 


tries, some  theologians  do   not  show  so 
much  fervor  as  could  be  asked  for. 

The  societies  formed  by  the  stiulents, 
and  in  particular  by  students  of  theok)ey. 
have  sometimes  a  scientific,  sometiines  a 
sociable,  and  sometimes  a  more  stricthr 
religious  aim  in  view.     Of  the  societies 
technically  called  "  Verbindungen  "  there 
is  a  daily  growing  series  named  ChristiaD. 
**  Christliche   Verbindungen,"  and    these 
are  united  or  connected  with  each  other  in 
two  groups,  the  one  called  the  "  Schwarz- 
burg-Bund "   and   the   other  the    "  Winr 
golf;"   there   is  also  a  Roman   Catholic 
group.     These  societies  strive  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  many  a  young  student  for 
a  genuine,  old-fashioned  student  life  with 
fencing,  and  colored  ribbons,  and  bright 
caps,  and  the  self-dedication  of  the  stu- 
dent to  the  service  of  the  country,  of  the 
"  Vaterland."     But  they   do    this    on   a 
strictly    Christian    and    religious    basis, 
pledging  themselves  to  avoid  duels   and 
all  evil  practices.     The  members  are  re- 
cruited from  all  faculties.     The  pastors  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  university,  and 
who  as  students  were  members  of  such 
societies,  often  come   to   their  meetings, 
and  often  find  in  these  students  teachers 
for     their    Sunday-schools.      Then,    too, 
there  are  specifically  theological  societies, 
which  nevertheless  sometimes  have  mem- 
bers from  other  faculties.     The  Academi- 
cal Theological  Unions,  which  are  usually 
represented  by  societies  in  a  large  ntun- 
ber  of  German  universities,  are  less  nar- 
row in  their  doctrinal  position,  and  try  to 
secure  members  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
in  order  to  induce  a  vivid  and  fruitful  in- 
terchange of  thought     The  Theological 
Student-Unions  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  an   orthodox  type   of   student; 
they  also  are  found  in  a  number  of  uni- 
versities.    It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  union  of  this  kind  to  go  to  the  com- 
munion-table together  once  in  a  half-year, 
usually  with  the  professor  who  is  most 
interested  in  them.     And  there  are  unions 
under  various  names,  some,  for  example, 
called   "  Philadelphia,"  which  are   more 
orthodox  and  more  closely  connected  with 
church  life  than  the  series  just  referred  • 
to.     Let  me  throw  in  here  a  bit  of  life. 
The  "  Philadelphia  '  at  Leipzig  has  just 
celebrated  a  special  anniversary,  the  twen- 
ty-fifth, or  the  fiftieth,  if  I  remember  aright 
At  nine  oclock  in  the  morning  there  was 
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a  liturgical  service  led  by  a  young  pastor, 
a  former  member,  with  a  brief  discourse 
by  an  old  pastor  or  an  old  missionary,  a 
former  member.     At  noon  there  was  a 
meeting  for  a  more  set  address,  more  of  a 
historical  nature.     And  in   the  evening 
there  was  a  large  and  festive  meeting  of 
fathers  and  mothers  and   brothers   and 
sisters,  led  by  a  missionary  and  a  director 
of  a  mission-house,  and  garnished  by  ad- 
dresses from  old  members  or  from  pro- 
fessors or  from  student  members.     The 
Lausatian  Preachers'  Society  at  Leipzig 
is  one  of  these  student  societies,  and  it  is 
now  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  old.     I  said  above  that  the  students 
are  often  called  upon  to  act  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers.     In   the  same   way,  as 
the  theological  students  advance  in  their 
studies,  they  are  called  upon  by  the  old 
members  in  the  pastorate  to  come  and 
preach  for  them  occasionally,  and  to  take 
a  glimpse  at  the  practical  side  of  their 
tiieological  training.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  how  valuable  this  living  combination 
with  the  men  in  active  life  is  for  the  stu- 
dents at  the  imiversity,  and  how  much  it 
tends  to  lift  them  above  the  routine  of 
daily  study  and  to  make  them  earnest  in 
their  work.     During  the  last  eight  years  a 
new  movement  has  begun,  and  that  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  Moravian 
influences  at  Herrnhut,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  America.     This  movement  has 
from  1890  to  to-day,  in  spite  of  occasional 
difficulties,  grovfn  apace.     It  is  thus  far 
more  like  Bible-class  work  than  anything 
else,  and  has  not  assumed  a  peculiarly 
student  character.     It  is  found  in  eighteen 
universities,  or  by  far  the  larger  number. 
How  the  movement  will  develop  it  is  not 
easy  to  foresee.     The  present  study  of 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  decried.     The  ques- 
tion is  how  far  the  pietistic  side,  or  what 
many  in  Germany  would  call  the  Meth- 
odistical   side,  will   prevent   its  growing 
among  that  part  of  German  Christians 
which  is  opposed  to  everything  pietistic. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  what  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to 
lead  an  American  Christian  to  conceive 
of  the  possibility  that  among  the  great 
men  whom   he   has   honored  and  loved 
from  their  works,  their  books,  their  com- 
mentaries, their  sermons,  whose  Christian- 
ity and  warm  Christian    life  he   cannot 
question,  there  are  yet  men  who  deeply 


fear  the  exciting  and,  in  their  opinion,  in- 
jurious influence  of  everjrthing  like  a  pie- 
tistical,  external,  open,  and  public  develop- 
ment of  that  religious  feeling  which  they 
think  to  be  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  not 
of  the  tongue.  Do  not  forget  that  they 
have  a  right  to  their  opinion.  We  may 
gradually  bring  them  round  to  our  mind 
by  showing  how  well  our  plan  works.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  relig- 
iously or  morally  defective  because  they 
do  not  think  just  as  we  do.  Thus  far  the 
last  movement  referred  to  has,  with  a  sin- 
gle passing  exception,  succeeded  in  doing 
a  gpreat  deal  of  good  without  arousing  any 
very  serious  opposition. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  university  work,  and  have 
shown  how  in  certain  ways,  more  or  less 
directly,  something  is  done  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  students.  Direct  work  for 
the  latter  aim  is  secured  in  many  universi- 
ties by  the  work  of  the  university  preacher 
or  even  pastor.  And  in  the  university 
churches  communion  services  are  some- 
times arranged  especially  for  the  students. 
It  should  as  well  be  remembered  that 
every  theological  professor  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  and  is  ready  to  act  as  a 
fatherly  counselor,  we  might  say  as  a 
"  father  confessor,"  for  the  students  who 
attach  themselves  to  him.  ,They  turn  to 
the  one  they  trust  most  and  tell  him  their 
difficulties.  The  difficulties  and  the  ques- 
tions are  just  such  as  those  that  bewilder 
American  students,  save  that  they  have 
their  local  coloring,  their  local  reason  and 
shape.  And,  more  than  that,  this  relation 
often  continues  long  after  the  student  has 
ceased  to  be  a  student  and  has  become  a 
man  in  active  life ;  he  ripens  his  judgment 
in  constant  recurrence  to  the  advice  of  the 
man  who  guided  him  at  the  university. 
The  reader  will  say  that  this  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  freedom  above  claimed  for  the 
German  student.  No,  the  German  student 
has  learned,  above  everything,  that  experi- 
ence is  valuable,  and  he  thinks  it  the  freest 
thing  he  can  do  to  come  to  an  older  man 
and  put  the  case  and  say,  "  What  do  you 
advise  ?  I  am  not  clear  about  my  duty." 
And  thus  the  German  university,  with  all 
the  habits  which  seem  so  incomprehensi- 
ble to  an  American  Christian,  and  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  vagaries  of  individual 
professors,  has  an  influence  for  good  upon 
its  students. 


A  Step  Aside 

By  Mabel  Nelson  Thurston 


THE  group  of  boarders  from  Sharon 
went  volubly  down  the  flagged 
walk  between  the  quiet  buildings. 
Their  gay  comment  buzzed  about  the 
Shaker  bonnet  of  the  sister  who  was  act- 
ing as  guide,  but  she  was-  used  to  the 
strange  ways  of  visitors  from  the  world, 
and  her  placid  face  showed  no  ripple  of 
disquiet 

The  girl,  half  amused  and  more  than 
half  bored,  loitered  along,  some  yards 
behind.  She  was  already  tired  of  little 
square  entries  with  brooms  hanging  in 
them,  and  the  inevitable  legend,  "  Please 
remove  dirt  from  your  feet  before  enter- 
ing ;"  she  found  nothing  in  the  least  in- 
teresting. Possibly  the  fact  that  she  was 
without  escort  had  something  to  do  with 
the  dullness;  but  the  others  had  made 
that  the  condition  of  her  sharing  the  ex- 
cursion. They  said  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  the  results  might  be  if  the  girl 
appeared  at  the  village  with  one  of  her 
cavaliers ;  and  while  they,  the  boarders, 
might  not  approve  individually  of  Shaker- 
ism,  they  did  not  care  to  take  up>on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  breaking  up  a 
Family. 

The  girl  was  all  in  white  and  lavender, 
like  a. sweet-pea.  Against  the  cool  gray 
background  of  an  old  stone  building  she 
made  a  bewildering  picture.  She  knew 
it,  and  frowned  a  little.  There  wasn't 
even  a  brother  in  sight,  except  one  moving 
slowly  across  the  fields  in  the  distance. 
The  next  moment  she  forgot  herself  and 
began  to  laugh.  A  dozen  or  so  little  girls 
had  trooped  out  of  an  opposite  building 
and  were  standing  huddled  together  like 
a  group  of  sheep,  looking  at  her  with 
admiring  eyes. 

The  girl  stopped.  "Good-morning," 
she  called,  cheerfully. 

The  group  broke  into  instant  animation. 
A  dozen  bobbing  curtsies,  as  if  some  in- 
visible hand  was  striking  them  like  so 
many  keys,  preluded  the  response. 

"  Good-morning,"  they  chorused.  Then 
they  stood  at  attention. 

The  girl  walked  across  to  them.  "  Have 
you  been  to  school  ?"  she  asked. 
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"  Yee."     The  reply  was  unanimous. 

"  Where  do  you  go  to  school  ?" 

The  group  wheeled  with  military  pre- 
cision. A  dozen  hands  pointed  back  to 
the  little  cottage.  "  There,"  sang  the 
chorus. 

"  Who  is  your  teacher  ?" 

"  Sister  Lucy  Day." 

"Is  she  in  there  now }" 

"  Yee." 

"  I  think  111  go  and  call  upon  her," 
the  girl  decided  suddenly.  "  It's  been  so 
long  since  I  visited  school.  Good-by, 
children." 

"  Good-by — ^good-by — good-hy  I"  The 
response  was  more  broken  this  time,  and 
the  children  looked  wistful.  It  wasn't 
often  that  so  radiant  a  vision  crossed  the 
gray  background  of  their  lives.  Some- 
thing of  this  the  girl  felt,  and  was  touched 
by  it  She  smiled  back  at  them  a  last 
time  as  she  stood  on  the  school-house 
steps;  then  she  stepped  lightly  inside. 
She  found  herself  in  a  larg^  entry,  with 
fresh  calico  curtains  hiding  rows  of  hooks 
on  each  side,  and  before  her  not  one 
broom  but  three,  and  the  familiar  legend 
was  accompanied  by  another  in  lai^ 
warning  letters,  "  Step  gently." 

The  girl  lifted  laughing  eyes  to  it. 
"  Oh,  I  will,"  she  promised.  "  I'm  good 
to-day,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  good.  I 
wonder  if  ShaJcers  ever  have  nightmare. 
If  they  do,  they  must  dream  of  being 
chased  over  the  world  by  an  army  of 
Brooms  1     Oh  1" 

It  was  unexpected,  the  charm  of  the 
place,  for  the  windows  were  set  high  in 
the  wall,  and  crowding  lovingly  against 
them  all  were  green  branches  of  the 
maples  outside,  filling  the  little  room  with 
the  soft  stir  of  shadows  and  the  whisper 
of  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood  a  tiny 
figure  with  eyes  like  the  summer  sky,  and 
a  print  gown  that  matched  her  eyes,  and 
a  cap  and  kerchief  like  white  drifted 
clouds. 

"  Are  you  " — the  girl  recovered  herself 
quickly — "  Sister  Lucy  Day  ?" 

"Yee,"  answered  the  sister,  her  eyes 
gravely  inquiring. 
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"  It  was  the  children,"  the  girl  ex- 
plained. "  I  met  them  just  now,  and 
asked  who  their  teacher  was.  It  is  the 
loveliest  school-room  1  You  don't  mind 
my  looking  in,  do  you  ?" 

**  Nay,"  Sister  Lucy  answered.  "  Oh, 
nay."  She  smiled  a  little,  as  if  pleased, 
but  she  made  no  effort  towards  conversa- 
tion. But  the  girl  knew  what  she  wanted 
now. 

"  I  came  with  some  ladies  from  Sharon," 
she  said,  "  and  I'm  afraid  I've  lost  them 
now  from  stopping  in  here.  Should  I  be 
an  awful  bother  if  I  asked  you  to  guide 
me  ?     I'd  like  it  so  much  1" 

Sister  Lucy  looked  doubtful.  "  I  suph 
pose  I  might — till  you  find  the  others," 
she  answered,  "or  until  the  dinner-bell 
rings.  Sister  Miriam  Elder  generally  con- 
ducts visitors." 

**  Sister  Miriam  Elder  has  her  hands 
full  of  visitors  without  me,"  the  girl  an- 
swered, gleefully.  "  You  just  ought  to 
see  them  1  And  I  shall  like  it  twice  as 
well  with  you — I  shall  love  it  with  you  1" 

On  Sister  Lucy's  face  a  dawning  pleas- 
ure was  promptly  overtaken  and  suppressed 
by  a  righteous  disapproval. 

"  Sister  Miriam  Elder  is  a  remarkable 
woman,"  she  said.  "  She  writes  poetry 
and  hymns,  and  Sister  Martha  Eldridge — 
she  that  is  our  eldress — says  that  she 
considers  her  truly  inspired." 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  The  girl's  gravity  was 
beautiful. 

"  Yee,"  the  little  Shakeress  answered. 
"  Where  will  you  go  first — to  the  dairy  or 
the  garden  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  garden  1"  the  girl  decided. 
Her  quick  eyes  had  caught  a  glimpse — 
which  Sister  Lucy's  sunbonnet  denied  her 
— of  vanishing  skirts  down  by  the  dairy, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  ready  to  put  her- 
self under  inspired  guidance  yet.  There 
were  many  things  that  she  wanted  to  find 
out — things  of  far  more  human  interest 
than  cheese-vats  and  presses. 

"  What  do  you  do  here  all  the  year 
round  ?"  she  began.  "  Isn't  it  just  a  bit 
monotonous  ?" 

"  Oh,  nay  1"  The  little  Shakeress  was 
quick  in  her  defense.  "  There  is  much 
to  do.  We  go  on  circuit,  you  know,  and 
that  varies  the  work.  And  there  are  visit- 
ors in  winter,  too,  though  not  so  many ; 
and  we  visit  other  families  sometimes,  and 
go  to  the  Fair,  and  last  year  I  went  on 


the  Silver  Lake  steamer  with  Sister  Ma- 
tilda, selling  things.  It  is  very  exciting 
on  the  steamer." 

The  girl  laughed,  but  the  innocent  ques- 
tioning of  the  blue  eyes,  still  full  of 
glancing  lights  brought  by  the  "  exciting  " 
memories,  checked  her  suddenly.  More- 
over, they  had  reached  the  garden,  a  wide, 
sunny  expanse  stretching  down  to  the 
river,  cool-tinted  with  its  beds  of  herbs, 
and  heavily  sweet  with  the  odor  of  honey 
from  the  white  row  of  hives  just  beyond 
it.  One  of  the  brothers  was  working 
there,  his  flushed  face  glowing  warmly 
above  the  fragrant  green-gray  sea  that 
swept  about  his  knees.  The  girl's  eyes 
shone  audaciously,  but  her  voice  was  al- 
most reverential. 

"  Don't  you  ever  speak  to  them  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  Sister  Lucy  an- 
swered, bewildered. 

*  The  brothers — don't  you  ever  speak 
to  them  ?     Aren't  you  allowed  to  ?" 

"  Why,  yee,  surely  we  speak  to  them, 
whenever  it  is  necessary."  She  hesitated 
a  second,  and  then  pushed  daringly  up  a 
path  into  the  sweet  marjoram.  Her  voice 
cut  softly  across  the  low  humming  that 
filled  the  air. 

"  Are  any  of  the  bees  swarming.  Brother 
Leonard  ?" 

The  brother  stood  erect,  revealing  a 
large,  well-built  man,  with  a  face  like  a 
rosy  boy.  He  slanted  one  stout  thumb 
across  his  shoulder. 

"  They're  about  ready  to  leave  that  end 
hive.  Sister  Lucy,"  he  answered. 

Sister  Lucy  turned  back  to  the  girl, 
"  You  see,  we  speak  to  them,"  she  said, 
seriously,  "  It  isn't  true — many  things 
that  the  people  say  of  us  in  the  world 
outside.  Eldress  Martha  often  has  long 
conversations  with  the  brothers." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  the  girl  replied.  "  I  am 
glad  to  know.  We  really  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  I  expect  we  get  lots  of 
things  wrong." 

Sister  Lucy  did  not  answer,  and  they 
walked  on  in  silence  a  little  way;  then 
the  girl  spoke  again  abruptly ;  she  could 
not  explain  to  herself  the  fancy  she  had 
taken  to  the  shy  child-teacher. 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  take  you  back  with 
me.  I  would  make  you  have  a  better  time 
than  you  did  on  the  steamer.  Couldn't 
you  come  for  a  day  at  least  ?     I  would  do 
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my  very  best  to  make  you  enjoy  it  You 
don't  know  how  much  in  earnest  I  am. 
Couldn't  you,  Sister  Lucy  Day  ?" 

Sister  Lucy  stood  gazing  at  her  incred- 
ulously. She  had  had  dreams  all  unguessed 
by  the  sober  sisters  about  her — dreams 
woven  of  the  golden  tissues  of  youth  and 
fancy  that  shimmered  across  the  placid 
gray  fabric  of  her  days.     And  now — 

The  sound  of  a  distant  bell  tinkled 
through  the  warm  air.  Sister  Lucy  started 
confusedly.  "  Oh,  nay  1"  she  cried,  almost 
beseechingly.  "  Don't  ask  me.  We  of 
the  heavenly  life  do  not  visit  in  the  world 
outside.  I  must  go  now.  Will  you  wait 
for  your  friends  here,  or  go  back  to  the 
office  till  your  dinner  is  ready  ?" 

"I  will  wait  here,"  the  girl  answered. 
"  Good-by,  Sister  Lucy ;  won't  you  shake 
hands  with  me  ?" 

Sister  Lucy  put  her  hand  shyly  in  the 
girl's.  "Good-by,"  she  replied.  Then 
she  turned  and  hurried  down  the  path, 
her  dress  brushing  little  pungent  odors 
from  the  herbs  as  she  passed ;  not  once 
did  she  look  back. 

The  girl  wandered  about  in  the  shadiest 
places,  yawning  once  more  over  the  stu- 
pidity of  it  all.  When  dinner  was  ready, 
she  sat  down  with  the  others  in  the  visitors' 
dining-room,  and  tasted  curiously  the 
creamed  codfish  with  its  disks  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  eggs,  and  the  spiced  apple- 
sauce. She  wondered  what  Sister  Lucy 
would  say  to  a  hotel  menu.  Then  the  car- 
riage was  brought  around,  and  the  boarders, 
enthusiastic  over  the  day,  climbed  regret- 
fully in,  and  the  girl  followed,  and  her 
spirits  rose.  She  acknowledged  frankly 
that  she  was  not  made  for  the  chill  de- 
lights of  the  angelic  life. 

From  the  school-house  door  Sister  Lucy 
watched  the  merry  load  drive  off.  A 
vague  shadowing  of  discontent  clouded 
her  eyes ;  life  seemed  a  joyous  and  radiant 
thing  in  the  world  outside.  All  day  long 
the  brilliant,  enticing  visions  hovered  on 
the  edge  of  her  thoughts.  After  supper, 
as  she  and  Sister  Matilda  paced  up  and 
down  in  the  soft  dusk,  her  longings  touched 
speech. 

**  There  must  be  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  outside,"  she  said,  wistfully.  "  Did 
you  ever  long  to  see  them  ?" 

Sister  Matilda's  middle-aged  face  grew 
faintly  pink. 

."  Yee,  I  did   once,"  she  acknowledged. 


"  But  there  are  bitter  troubles  and  sorrow- 
ful wrongs  in  the  world  outside.  Think 
how  many  have  come  to  us  for  refuge  1 
Do  you  recollect  what  Sister  Martha  said 
in  meeting  about  the  fine-seeming  fruit 
with  the  rotten  core  ?" 

"Yee,  and   the   discourse  of   Brother 
Abraham  last  First- Day  morning." 

The  voice  made  them  turn.  Unno- 
ticed, Sister  Miriam  had  come  up  behind 
them  ;  the  delicate,  austere  beauty  of  her 
face,  lit  as  by  a  white  flame  with  the  in> 
tensity  of  her  speech,  shone  like  a  flower 
in  the  soft  dusk.  Her  voice  pierced  the 
shadows  like  a  sword.  "  The  vision  that 
is  given  each  of  us  to  hold  in  our  hearts — 
the  wonderful  white  vision  in  which  all 
colors  throb,  all  human  longings  and  pas- 
sions are  ^notified  and  made  meet  for  the 
heavenly  city  1  It  is  a  glimpse  of  the  gates 
of  pearl  seen  very  far  off  down  the  vista 
of  the  years  of  our  lives,  but  waiting — wait- 
ing 1  And  with  the  vision  in  our  hearts 
we  cannot  go  astray;  the  white  thing 
bums  there,  warning,  guiding,  drawing  us 
upward  to  the  reality  of  which  it  is  but  the 
pale  reflection.  It  is  our  most  precious 
charge,  this  vision,  yee,  dearer  than  life 
itself.  The  world  knows  it  and  tries  to 
rob  us  of  it;  not  by  violence — nay,  the 
world  knows  a  better  way.  A  little  thought 
creeps  in  and  blows  like  smoke  across  our 
souls :  it  is  nothing  we  can  touch — fugi- 
tive, uncertain,  a  vapor  that  will  pass  away. 
But  other  thoughts  follow,  and  others,  till 
a  thick  cloud  veils  our  holy  thing  from  us, 
and  we  are  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
world.  Oh,  child,  child,  guard  yourself 
well  I  The  world  outside  is  black  and 
troubled.  Here  only  is  the  shining  peace 
of  the  heavenly  way — here  only  the  i>ath 
that  leads  to  the  gates  of  pearl." 

The  voice  thrilled  into  silence,  and  the 
sister  passed  on,  the  soft  darkness  closing 
about  her.  Sister  Matilda  looked  after 
her  with  an  awed  face. 

"  Sister  Miriam  was  strangely  moved," 
she  said. 

"  Yee,  she  was,"  Sister  Lucy  answered, 
tremulously. 

And  yet — and  yet — ^long  after  Sister 
Matilda  was  asleep  that  night,  little  Sister 
Lucy  lay  with  wide-open  eyes  seeing  visions. 
And  the  visions  were  not  of  the  Holy  City, 
but  of  the  beautiful,  alluring  world  outside. 

As  the  days  passed,  however,  the  sunny 
peace  of  the  place  drew  her  soul  back 
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into  its  wonted  sweet  tranquillity.  There 
"was  much  to  do  with  visitors*  meals  to  be 
prepared  almost  daily,  and  the  famous 
black  and  elderberry  and  tomato  wines 
to  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  daily  work.  The  sisters 
>vere  very  happy  over  it  all ;  they  liked  the 
excitement  of  visitors;  and  the  fees  for 
showingthem  about,  which  were  their  own, 
and  not  put  into  the  common  fund,  were 
also  much  to  their  liking.  Then  in  Septem- 
ber came  the  Fair — the  one  great  excitement 
of  their  lives.  Each  day  of  the  Fair  the 
big,  four-seated  wagon  carried  a  load  of 
demurely  excited  Shakeresses,  who  wan- 
dered about  the  crowded  little  buildings, 
commenting  upon  the  vegetables  and  cor- 
dials for  which  they  always  carried  home 
many  premiums — studying  with  a  fearful 
fascination  the  worldly  fashions  about 
them,  and  hurrying  with  agitated  steps 
past  the  terrible  allurements  of  the  side- 
shows. 

On  the  fourth  day  came  Sister  Lucy's 
turn,  and  she  and  Sister  Matilda  sat  to- 
gether in  the  back  seat  of  the  long  wagon. 
Sister  Matilda  talked  steadily.  Sister  Lucy 
listened,  only  half  hearing.  The  joy  of 
the  day  spoke  with  more  intimate  accents ; 
the  blue  eyes  shone  like  stars  in  the  depths 
of  the  Shaker  bonnet. 

As  they  neared  the  Fair  grounds  it  be- 
came evident  that  something  unusaal  was 
on  foot.  Brother  Leonard,  after  guiding 
his  team  half-way  into  the  tangle  of  vehi- 
cles, looked  back  apologetically. 

"  I  don't  see's  but  we'll  have  to  wait 
till  folks  move  on  a  little,"  he  said. 

The  sisters  waited  willingly.  There 
was  much  to  see,  and  the  delicate  flavor 
of  mystery  heightened  their  enjoyment. 
Suddenly  Sister  Lucy  turned  to  her  seat- 
mate. 

"  I  hear  something,"  she  cried.  "  Listen ; 
there  it  is  again !" 

Sister  Matilda  leaned  forward.  "  I  do 
believe  I  dol"  she  returned. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
waited  breathless.  It  came  again — the 
strains  of  a  popular  song,  played  by  some 
wheezy  mechanism,  wandering  faintly 
down  the  sultry  air.  There  came  some- 
thing else — a  long,  dismal  roar  that  stirred 
the  crowd  to  tenser  interest  and  a  quick 
surging  forward  along  the  dusty  road. 

Sister  Lucy's  face  was  fairly  white  under 
the  stress  of  possibilities. 


'*  Do  you  presume  it  can  be — "  she 
began.  But  Brother  Joseph  was  leaning 
out  of  the  wagon  to  question  a  small  boy 
who  was  worming  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

*'  What's  the  matter  here  ?"  he  asked. 

The  boy  checked  his  onward  progress 
long  enough  for  a  withering  look  of  con- 
tempt. "  I  thought  'twas  the  circus,  but 
I  guess  it's  the  animals  that  escaped  from 
your  ark,"  he  retorted,  with  amiable  per- 
sonal reference. 

The  wave  of  agitation  had  reached  the 
wagon  now,  without  question.  The  sisters 
looked  at  each  other  fearfully.  A  circus — 
was  there  anything  more  worldly  ?  And 
yet — when  it  was  forced  upon  one !  Sister 
Mary  Ellen  spoke  with  faint-hearted  sug- 
gestion. 

"  We  can  close  our  eyes." 

Sister  Matilda's  eyes,  wide  open,  flashed 
with  fixed  resolve. 

"  If  the  spirit  moves  you  to  shut  your 
eyes,  why,  shut  them !"  she  cried.  **  As 
for  me,  I'm  going  to  look.  I  consider  it 
an  opportunity.  I  guess,  if  animals  were 
worth  saving  in  the  flood,  'tain't  wicked  for 
me  to  see  what  they  look  like.  I  always 
did  hanker  to  see  a  lion.  I  hold  'tis  a 
light  on  Scripture." 

Sister  Lucy  gave  her  friend  one  glad, 
quick  smile,  and  then  turned  her  eager 
face  towards  the  cloud  of  dust  slowly 
rolling  down  the  road.  Silently  but  stead- 
ily the  other  Shaker  bonnets  veered  until 
they  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
The  cloud  of  dust,  breaking  into  yellow 
whirls,  disclosed  a  great  lurching  slate- 
colored  hulk.  Sister  Matilda  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?"  she  cried,  softly. 

The  boy,  having  met  with  ill  success  in 
his  gimlet-like  career,  had  returned,  and, 
with  charming  forgetfulness  of  any  pos- 
sible unpleasantness  in  the  past,  estab- 
lished himself  upon  one  of  the  wheels. 
For  one  incredulous  instant  he  transferred 
his  gaze  to  Sister  Matilda. 

"  What  you  giving  us  ?"  he  demanded 
with  irate  scorn. 

Sister  Matilda  did  not  notice.  Bending 
forward,  she  was  peering  through  her 
glasses  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child. 
"  It  can't  be  a  lion,"  she  argued.  "  Oh,  I 
wish  that  dust  would  blow  away ;  it  is  so 
long  in  coming  I  I  didn't  suppose  there 
was  anything  so  big  in  the  world." 
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The  boy  thrust  his  head  in  the  side ; 
he  saw  an  opportunity  for  glory,  and  with 
the  promptness  of  genius  seized  his  ad- 
vantage. 

**  That's  an  elephant  1"  he  declared,  with 
the  voice  of  authority.  "  Ain't  you  never 
seen  a  circus  before  ?  I'll  tell  you ;  I 
know  'em  all,  and  I'll  point  'em  all  out  to 
you.  I'll  show  you  the  lady  what  rides 
four  horses  bareback.  Gee,  but  she's  a 
jolly  one  I  That's  a  lion  coming  in  the 
first  cage ;  and  the  man  on  top,  he's  the 
lion-tamer,  what  goes  in  the  cage  and 
makes  him  do  tricks.  You'd  jest  ought 
to  see  him  snap  his  whip  when  the  lion's 
mad !  Cracky — I  wouldn't  like  to  be  him 
sometimes." 

The  sisters  stared  out  wonderingly  and 
the  boy  expatiated.  Never  before,  surely, 
had  so  much  worldliness  brushed  against 
the  white  withdrawal  of  their  lives.  When, 
at  last,  the  cheap,  bright-colored  proces- 
sion had  passed  and  the  crowd  about 
them  began  to  separate,  they  woke  as 
from  a  dream.  They  looked  half  guiltily 
at  each  other. 

"It  don't  seem  like  Fair-day,"  Sister 
Matilda  said,  a  trifle  uneasily. 

"  No,  it  don't,"  Sister  Lucy  returned. 
She  dared  not  confess  it,  but  she  wished 
that  all  the  Fair  would  be  like  this  ;  the 
gay  procession,  with  its  flaunting  brilliancy 
and  tramping  of  many  feet,  had  blotted 
out  the  sweet  green  ways  to  Peace. 

But  inside  the  Fair-grounds  old  habits 
asserted  themselves.  The  brothers  put 
up  the  horses  and  the  sisters  went  over  to 
the  main  building.  Suddenly  Sister  Ma- 
tilda gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure. 

"There's  Rachel  Quimby  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, starting  down  one  of  the  aisles. 
She  stopped  a  moment  to  look  back  over 
her  shoulder,  laughing. 

"  If  I  should  get  left  you  needn't  worry — 
I'll  go  home  with  Rachel,"  she  said. 

The  other  sisters  looked  after  her  with 
shamefaced  interest.  Rachel  Quimby  was 
Matilda's  sister  in  the  flesh,  who  had  run 
away  from  the  Family  years  before  and 
married  a  young  carpenter.  She  was 
never  mentioned  in  the  Family  except 
as  a  warning ;  once  or  twice  a  year  she 
came  over  for  a  day  as  a  visitor  to  see 
Sister  Matilda,  but  she  was  not  welcomed, 
and  the  younger  Shakeresses  especially 
were  discreetly  kept  from  the  influence 
of  her  rosy  contentment. 


As  she  saw  Sister  Matilda,  she  ran 
eagerly  forward,  dragging  her  two  little 
girls  with  her,  her  round  face  beaxning^ 
with  pleasure. 

"  She  seems  real  happy,"  one  of  the 
sisters  remarked,  soberly. 

"  Yee,  she  does,"  another  agreed.  "  It's 
queer — when  she's  in  the  world  outside." 

Sister  Lucy  started  with  sudden  deter- 
mination. "  I'm  going  with  Sister  Ma- 
tilda," she  said.  "  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
wagon,  at  five  o'clock,  if  I  don't  before," 
and  she  turned  away  with  most  worldly 
haste  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  argument. 

Mrs.  Quimby  met  her  with  wannest 
cordiality.  She  would  take  them  both 
out  in  the  grounds  to  see  a  Jersey  calf  of 
George's  that  was  going  to  take  a  prize ; 
and  they  must  see  her  preserves,  too,  and 
then  go  over  into  the  grove  and  have 
lunch  with  her.  Protests  were  of  no 
avail.  The  strong  tide  of  her  hospitality 
swept  away  all  remonstrances.  Little 
Sister  Lucy,  in  silent  delight,  drank  to  the 
full  the  cup  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  only 
toward  mid^aftemoon  tore  herself  away. 
Sister  Matilda  might  want  to  be  alone 
with  Rachel  Quimby  a  little  while,  she 
thought ;  she  would  go  and  find  the  others. 

She  pushed  searchingly  through  the 
crowded  buildings,  looking  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  familiar  Shaker  bonnets.  It  be- 
gan to  seem  very  lonely  in  the  strange, 
hurrying  throng ;  she  had  so  hoped  that 
she  would  find  them  somewhere  inside, 
and  not  have  to  cross  the  grounds  alone ; 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  go  back  and  wait 
for  Sister  Matilda  again — she  stopp>ed 
with  timid  irresolution. 

"  Why,  Sister  Lucy  Day  I" 

It  was  a  gay,  girlish  voice,  and  a  pretty 
girlish  face  looked  down  at  her  from  under 
a  jaunty  sailor  hat.  Sister  Lucy  gave  a 
little  cry  of  relief. 

"I  was  looking  for  the  sisters,"  she 
faltered.  "  I  can't  find  them.  I  think  I'll 
have  to  go  over  to  where  the  team  is  fast- 
ened, and  it's  such  a  long  walk  alone  I" 

"  We'll  go  with  you,  of  course,"  the  girl 
answered,  promptly.  .  "  I  <7w  so  glad  that 
I  happened  to  see  you  1  Which  way  was 
the  team  left  ?  And  did  you  really  come 
with  some  brothers  ?" 

"  Over  at  the  south  gate,"  Sister  Lucy 
answered.  The  girl's  escort  looked  up 
quickly. 

"  Then    we'll   have   to   hurry  a  bit,  I 
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fancy.  They  were  harnessing  twenty 
minutes  ago — I  happened  to  notice  as  I 
passed." 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  delightedly. 
"  Now  you'll  have  to  stay  with  me,"  she 
cried.  "  I  shall  have  you,  in  spite  of  your- 
self, for  one  lovely  worldly  night !" 

Sister  Lucy  moved  on  hurriedly.  "  Oh, 
we  must  catch  them !"  she  cried,  fearfully. 
"  What  will  they  think  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think  1"  the 
girl  laughed.  "Accidents  will  happen, 
and  nobody  can  help  it  I  believe  in  en- 
joying them.  You  shall  hear  a  concert — 
a  beautiful  concert  Won't  you  like  that  ?" 

"  Yee,"  Sister  Lucy  answered,  longingly. 
"  Oh,  yee,  I  would." 

"  Well,  then  ?"  laughed  the  girl  once 
more.  Then  she  stopped,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  dainty  white-gloved  hand. 
"  Isn't  that  the  team  driving  out  of  the 
gate  now  ?"  she  asked. 

*^  I  will  run  and  try  to  stop  it  if  you 
wish,"  the  young  man  said,  looking  kindly 
into  Sister  Lucy's  frightened  face. 

Sister  Lucy  looked  down  ;  her  voice 
was  very  low.  "  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  I 
fear  you  couldn't  catch  it — if  I  won't  be 
too  much  trouble — " 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  exultantly. 
"  You  are  mine — mine  for  one  whole 
night !"  she  cried.  "  You  shall  have  the 
loveliest  xXmeV^ 

The  gates  at  the  Fair-grounds  were 
opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  a  quarter  before,  a  little  gray  figure 
stood  there  waiting.  Inside  she  could 
hear  the  animals  and  see  the  attendants 
hurrying  about ;  in  front  of  her  stretched 
the  meadows,  a  wonderful  radiancy  of 
emerald  and  silver.  There  had  been  a 
very  heavy  dew  the  night  before,  and  drops 
were  trickling  from  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
as  the  wind  stirred  them.  All  the  con- 
fused yesterday  seemed  a  troubled  dream 
before  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  morning. 
She  was  glad  that  she  had  not  let  any  one 
come  over  with  her  from  the  hotel.  Peo- 
pie  had  been  kind  with  all  delicate  con- 
sideration, and  the  g^rl — oh,  the  girl  had 
done  everything,  but — she  started  and 
looked  intently  down  the  road.  Almost 
it  seemed  at  first  that  she  must  be  looking 
into  a  mirror  ;  then,  with  a  glad  cry,  she 
ran  forward. 

"  Oh,  Sister  Matilda  /" 


Sister  Matilda's  round  face,  which  had 
been  bent  studiously  downward,  was 
raised  incredulously.  "  Why,  Lucy  Day  I" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  I  got  left,"  Sister  Lucy  explained, 
half  sobbing.  "  Some  visitors  who  were 
at  the  Family  in  June  found  me  and  took 
care  of  me.  They  were  kind,  and  I  heard 
beautiful  music,  but — oh !  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you !  I  couldn't  wait  to  come  this 
morning." 

"  That's  the  way  'twas  with  me,"  Sister 
Matilda  assented.  **  I  was  so  taken  up 
with  Rachel  Quimby  that  I  didn't  look  at 
the  time  till  'twas  too  late,  and  I  went 
home  with  her.  She  has  a  real  pretty 
home,  but  somehow  I  felt  like  a  cat  in  a 
strange  garret  in  that  bedroom.  And 
then  the  children  was  so  noisy  1  I  guess 
she  ain't  got  real  good  management  of 
them." 

"  It  was  such  a  little  bedroom  in  the 
hotel,"  Sister  Lucy  said,  "  I  thought  I 
should  smother  I  And  'twasn't  real  clean 
— round  the  woodwork,  I  mean.  But 
you'd  ought  to  see  the  mirrors  I" 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  them,"  Sister 
Matilda  answered.  "  Did  they  dress 
much  ?" 

"  Oh,  yee  I"  Sister  Lucy  flushed  in  the 
shadows  of  her  bonnet.  "  I  didn't  look 
at  some  of  them,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,  I  guess  there's  different  ways 
out  in  the  world,"  Sister  Matilda  re- 
sponded. "  We'll  talk  it  all  over  some 
day."  But  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  voice. 

An  embarrassed  silence  fell  between 
them.  Sister  Lucy  spoke  first,  twisting 
her  fingers  in  the  folds  of  her  straight 
skirt.  "  I — I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you. 
I  saw  the  team  leave  the  grounds,  and  a 
young  man  offered  to  try  to  stop  it  for 
me,  but  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  he 
could.     I- — /  didnU  want  him  to  try  /" 

Sister  Matilda  turned  her  pleasant, 
wholesome  face  towards  the  younger  sis- 
ter. There  was  an  anxious  expression 
marring  its  peacefulness,  but  a  distant 
appreciation  lurked  behind  her  glasses. 

"  Well,  you  ain't  the  only  one,"  she  said, 
frankly.  "  I  didn't  hunt  for  a  clock  till 
'twas  too  late,  because  I  wanted  to  get  left  / 
I  kind  of  guess  we're  well  paid,  both  of 
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"  Yee,  we  are,"  Sister  Lucy  answered, 
faintly.     Then  she  lifted  her  head.    Down 
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the  road  came  a  wagon  with  merrily  jing- 
ling bells  ;  the  sound  was  well  known  by 
lazy  housekeepers  in  three  villages,  who 
defended  themselves  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Peckham's  bread  was  as  good  and  cheap 
as  any  they  could  make.  The  sisters 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  He  would  take  us  as  far  as  the  cross- 
roads," Sister  Lucy  cried,  eagerly.  "  It's 
only  half  a  mile  from  there.  It  seems  as  if 
I  don*t  want  to  see  the  Fair  again  this  year." 


"Yee,  I  feel  the  same  wayl"  Sister 
Matilda  replied. 

Five  minutes  later  the  two  sisters  were 
wedged  closely  on  the  seat  beside  the 
portly  baker.  The  sweet  morning  air  was 
all  a-quiver  with  the  ecstasy  of  birds. 
Down  the  green-shadowed  road,  unseen 
as  yet,  but  closer  every  minute,  waited 
their  serene,  untroubled  world.  The  faces 
under  the  Shaker  bonnets  were  full  of 
peace. 


History  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from   1899- 1903 


JUNE  10,  1899.  The  discussion  on 
expansion  results  in  a  victory  of  the 
anti-expansionists.  Congress  in  extra 
session  determines  to  leave  the  natives  to 
establish  their  own  government  It  votes 
to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government 
under  Aguinaldo ;  to  withdraw  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
notify  the  Powers  that  any  interference 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public or  any  attempt  to  seize  or  invade 
its  territory  will  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

July  4,  1899.  Evacuation  of  Manila 
and  Iloilo.  All  foreign  residents  leave  the 
cities.  The  natives  said  to  be  bearing 
themselves  with  admirable  discipline  and 
self-restraint. 

July  7,  1899.  Looting  by  natives  in 
the  suburbs  of  Manila.  Native  soldiers 
said  to  be  joining. 

July  8,  1899.  The  looting  spreads. 
Onty  a  fraction  of  Aguinaldo's  soldiers 
are  still  under  control.     Conflagrations. 

July  9,  1 899.  Manila  in  ashes,  includ- 
ing the  walled  city.  Headquarters  of 
Aguinaldo  moved  to  the  suburbs. 

July  23, 1899.  Inter-tribal  troubles  are 
said  to  be  growing  serious.  An  exp>edition 
is  planned  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of 
Negros  for  not  joining  in  the  resistance 
to  the  Americans,  but  giving  in  their  sub- 
mission to  the  American  Government  in 
February,  1899. 

August  13,  1899.  Open  war  is  reported 
between  the  tribes.  All  are  opposed  to 
Tagai  supremacy.  The  extent  of  the 
troubles  is  not  ascertainable,  as  white  men 
are  not  permitted  anywhere  on  pain  of 
death.     The  wealthier  natives  of  all  tribes 


are  leaving  the  islands.     Bands  of  marau- 
ders are  said  to  be  everywhere. 

August  30,  1899.  Assassination  of 
Aguinaldo  by  his  lieutenant,  Lopez.  The 
act  evidently  the  result  of  a  widespread 
conspiracy.  The  Tagals  are  now  fighting 
one  another.  Several  dictators  have  issued 
proclamations.  The  European  ammuni- 
tion said  to  be  exhausted  and  no  money  to 
buy  more.    Native  weapons  are  being  used. 

September  12,  1899.  The  cable  has 
been  cut  Fugitives  report  that  Iloilo, 
hitherto  held  by  a  relative  of  Aguinaldo, 
has  been  captured  and  burned. 

December  7, 1899.  The  Supreme  Court 
decides  in  a  test  case  that  the  United 
States  are  liable  for  loss  of  property  by 
foreign  residents  consequent  on  the  evacu- 
ation. The  claims  are  said  to  amount  to 
$15,000,000. 

January  16,  1903.  The  Powers  unite 
in  addressing  a  remonstrance  to  the  United 
States  Government  on  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  All 
orderly  commerce  has  ceased  there.  The 
islands  are  a  nest  of  pirates,  with  Malay 
crews  and  white  leaders.  The  inhabitants 
have  been  driven  into  the  interior  by  the 
forays  of  Malay  head-hunters. 

March  1,  1903.  Congress,  recognizing 
tliat  there  is  no  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  desiring  to  secure  to  the  inhab- 
itants the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  orders  the  President 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  islands 
and  establish  a  limited  area  of  coloniza- 
tion about  Manila  Bay  as  a  nucleus  of 
civilization. 

May  2,  1903.  Admiral  Dewey  enters 
Manila  Bay  and  hoists  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  R. 
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Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during:  the  ireek  ending  March  10. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  tl^  more  important  works.] 

RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY 

The  first  Welshman  that  came  to  Amer- 
ica is  said  to  have  been  Captain  Jones,  of 
the  Ma3'flower,  whose  safe  conduct  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Rock  is  but  one  of 
many  deeds  that  entitle  a  brave  though 
small  nation  to  honorable  esteem.  Among 
the  million  Welsh  now  our  countrj-men 
there  are  and  have  been  preachers  of 
high  distinction.  Tfu  Cambro-American 
Pulpit^  by  the  Rev.  Vyrnwy  Morgan,  is  a 
literary  gallery  containing  thirty-two  of 
these,  with  a  sermon,  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  a  portrait  of  each.  Among  these  we 
note  Professors  K  D.  Morris  and  the  late 
Llewellyn  Evans,  both  of  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Rob- 
erts, the  accomplished  Clerk  of  the  Pres- 
b)rterian  General  Assembly,with  his  father. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  a  prince  of  preachers 
years  ago.  Mr.  Morgan,  who  introduces 
us  to  this  goodly  fellowship  with  a  sketch 
of  Wales  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  rivals  the 
typical  American  in  national  pride.  We 
have  noted  in  England  a  large  demand 
for  Welsh  preachers,  which  seems  to  be 
in  line  with  Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  that 
"  in  power  to  move  and  thrill  a  mixed 
audience  a  first-class  popular  Welsh 
preacher  has  no  rival."  (The  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.) 

Religion  as  the  regulative  principle  of 
a  normal  human  life,  developing  and  ener- 
gizing the  will  as  the  executive  faculty  for 
the  realization  of  full  moral  freedom,  is 
the  main  theme  of  a  volume  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  Practical  Theology  entitled 
Religion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  K  Newbolt, 
Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's. 
Written  in  a  chaste  literary  style,  morally 
strenuous  and  spiritually  devout,  it  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  all,  even  though 
with  dissent  from  the  author's  insistence 
on  the  vital  importance  of  an  episcopate 
transmitted  directly  from  the  Apostles,  or 


his  suspicion  that  doubts  about  baptismal 
regeneration  tend  to  grow  into  a  challenge 
of  Christianity  all  along  the  line.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  little  book  on  the  lines  of  the  Kes- 
wick teaching.  The  Surrendered  Life :  Quiet 
Hour  Meditations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chapman,  D.D.,  inculcates  the  lesson  of 
thoroughgoing  and  loyal  fellowship  with 
Christ  That  it  specially  addresses  young 
people  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to 
qualify  its  teaching  that  ^^-it  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  one  to  make  plans  for  his  ov^ti 
life,"  but  rather  to  find  God's  plan  for  us 
and  follow  it.  This  obscures  the  truth 
that  the  divine  will  works  always  through 
human  wills.  It  is  only  by  endeavor  to 
find  out  what  we  can  best  do,  and  trying 
to  do  it,  that  we  find  out  what  God  would 
have  us  to  do.  (United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  Boston.) 

Along  with  Principal  Simon's  elaborate 
work,  **  Reconciliation  through  Incarna- 
tion," noticed  last  week,  a  smaller  treatise 
of  the  same  tenor  from  another  British 
theologian  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a 
theological  transformation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  is  going  on.  The  four 
Hulsean  Lectures  at  Cambridge  for  1898- 
99,  by  Archdeacon  Wilson,  of  Manchester, 
on  The  Gospel  of  the  Atonement,  while  in 
familiar  phrases  affirming  the  Atonement 
to  be  the  central,  the  cardinal  Christian 
truth,  discard  the  traditional  theories  which 
construe  it  after  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices.  Such  theories  are  reckdned  as 
mere  mythology,  built  up  by  a  too  literal  use 
of  metaphorical  altar-terms.  By  "  propiti- 
ation "  St  John  is  affirmed  to  have  meant 
"  no  more  than  the  assurance  of  God's 
lova  toward  us,  and  of  his  union  with  us," 
whereas  it  has  acquired  from  long  misuse 
the  notion  of  appeasing  an  angry  or  averted 
God.  The  real  Atonement  is  **  the  identi- 
fication of  the  human  and  the  divine  life  " 
which  appears  in  the  Incarnation.  Be- 
cause this  reveals  the  unity  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ  as  a  unity  also  in  the 
suffering  by  which  alone  the  grip  of  sin 
could  be  unclutched,  the  detestableness  of 
sin  is  made  as  apparent  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  as  by  the  older  theories  of 
expiation.     Declaring  that  the  Church  is 
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weak  in  its  popular  theology,  Archdeacon 
Wilson  desiderates  an  intelligent  clergy 
"  to  interpret  into  the  vernacular  the  strong 
and  masculine  faith  that  is  now  possible/' 
The  final  lecture  gives  an  interesting  view 
of  the  relation  of  this  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment to  other  contemporary  movements  of 
thought,  in  which  may  be  discerned  as 
characteristic  of  our  times  a  reversion 
toward  the  primitive  Christian  idea  of  the 
divine  indwelling  in  humanity.  This  book 
deserves  to  be  widely  read.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

HISTORY   AND   ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  well  known,  es- 
pecially in  Massachusetts,  as  a  scholarly 
political  critic,  has  embodied  the  study  of 
many  years  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The 
Lesson  of  Popular  Government^  which  we 
shall  review  hereafter.  Mr.  Bradford  holds 
in  general  that  while  our  political  ma- 
chinery has  indeed  successfully  weathered 
the  storms  of  a  century,  defects  are  mani- 
fest which  imperatively  require  readjust- 
ments to  be  made,  in  order  to  escape  the 
catastrophe,  otherwise  inevitable,  of  the 
overthrow  of  democracy.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

An  attempt  to  discuss  "  the  place  and 
value  of  the  leisure  class  as  an  economic 
factor  in  modern  life  "  is  the  description 
given  by  the  author,  Mr.  Thorstein  Veblen, 
of  the  book  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class,  The  character  and  scope  of  the 
work  call  for  treatment  in  a  fuller  review 
than  is  possible  at  this  moment.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Jacksonian  Epochs  by  Charles  H. 
Peck,  is  the  story  of  a  period  which  to 
the  author  is  "  the  most  suggestive  and 
dramatic  in  our  history,"  and  which  by 
reason  of  the  author's  treatment  becomes 
to  the  reader  more  suggestive  and  dramatic 
than  it  has  previously  appeared.  His 
method  of  treatment  is  to  take  the  two 
men,  Clay  and  Jackson,  who  personified 
the  ideals  and  instincts  of  their  parties,  and 
through  their  biographies  give  the  struggle 
of  political  forces  the  human  and  vital 
interest  lacking  in  an  abstract  review. 
Without  doubt  the  author  has  exaggerated 
the  importance  both  of  the  period  and  the 
men.  The  era  has  always  been  consid- 
ered one  of  petty  politics  and  petty  poli- 
ticians, as  contrasted  both  with  either 
"  the    transfiguration   splendor "   of   the 


Revolutionary  epoch  or  the  moral  grand- 
eur of  the  conflict  for  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  Yet,  as  our  author  maintains, 
the  era  Was  one  in  which  the  rapid  democ- 
ratization of  our  political  life  took  place, 
and  in  which  the  economic  questions  of 
tariff,  currency,  and  internal  improve- 
ments, still  of  supreme  importance,  first 
began  to  divide  National  parties.  The 
author's  exaggeration  of  the  interest  of 
the  period  has  perhaps  helped  him  in 
writing  a  spirited  account  of  its  events. 
His  style  is  uniformly  attractive,  though 
occasionally  there  are  careless  sentences, 
and  at-  one  point — his  account  of  an 
alleged  tradition  that  Henry  Clay  once 
overcame  three  desperadoes  and  released 
their  leader  in  order  to  fight  a  duel  with 
him — his  love  of  what  is  interesting  gets 
the  better  of  his  historical  judgment  This 
story  bears  all  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
newspaper  fake,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  published  in  the  Louisville  "  Courier- 
Journal  "  and  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  in 
1 896  makes  further  evidence  unnecessary. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Value  and  Distribution^  by  Charles  Will- 
iam Macfarlane,  is  an  essay  upon  the 
development  of  economic  theories  in  rela- 
tion to  value,  price,  rent,  profit,  interest, 
and  wages.  The  moral  question,  how 
products  should  be  distributed,  and  the 
social  question,  how  they  are  being  dis- 
tributed, are  alike  outside  the  plan  of  the 
work.     It  is  emphatically  the  book  of  a 

•  scholar  for  scholars,  but  its  style,  though 
occasionally  obscured  by  the  words  and 
diagrams  of  schoolmen,  is  exceptionally 
clear.  The  author  has  been  educated 
under  economists  of  the  Austrian  school, 
and  his  work,  while  independent,  bears 
constantly  the  impress  of  their  teaching^. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

One  more  volume  has  been  added  to 
the  rapidly   accumulating  list  of  books 

*  about  the  war  with  Spain  written  by  actors 
therein.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  D. 
Miley,  as  all  readers  of  despatches  know, 
was  General  Shafter's  right-hand  man  for 
executive  work  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 
His  opportunities  for  knowing  facts  were 
unexcelled.  His  book  In  Cuba  with 
Shafter,  like  General  Wheeler's  book,  lacks 
color  and  narrative  skill,  and  has  too  many 
official  documents  in  full  to  make  it  quite 
acceptable  to  the  mass  of  readers.  The 
author,  as  a  rule,  avoids  questions  of  r^ 
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sponsibility  for  defects,  and  contents  him- 
self with  a  straightforward  account  of 
events  as  he  saw  them.  As  material  for 
future  historians  its  value  is  of  the  high- 
est The  maps  are  particularly  valuable. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

Espiritu  Santo ^  by  Henrietta  Dana 
Skinner,  is  a  story  of  the  Paris  musical 
world,  with  a  strong  devotional  tendency 
from  the  view-point  of  the  best  side  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  excellent  in 
tone  and  purpose,  and  some  of  the  charac- 
ters— Spanish,  French,  and  Italian — are 
clearly  done.  It  does  not,  however,  show 
constructive  skill,  and  would  have  been 
improved  by  vigorous  compression.  (Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

The  Amateur  Cracksman^  by  E.  W. 
Homung,  shows  us  the  burglar's  life  from 
the  burglar's  side,  and  in  this  case  the 
author  has  the  bold  idea  of  making  his 
criminals  young  men  of  high  social  stand- 
ing. The  tales  are  fairly  clever,  but  de- 
cidedly ephemeral.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Under  the  title  The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress  an  anonymous  writer  tells  of  the 
personal  and  family  life  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  lately  assassinated  at  Geneva. 
The  publishers  state  that  the  author  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  confidante  of  the 
Empress.  The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly 
lessened  by  its  anonymity.  It  is  well 
known  that  Vienna  and  Europe  have 
abounded  in  scandalous  stories,  not  only 
connected  with  the  life  and  suicide  of 
the  wretched  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  but 
with  society  and  court  life  generally. 
Many  of  these  stories  are  here  repeated, 
but  without  any  authentication.  The 
martyrdom  of  the  Empress  referred  to  in 
the  title  was  not  her  murder,  but  her  life, 
which  was  made  unhappy  by  petty  jeal- 
ousies, domestic  afflictions,  and  lack  of 
appreciation.  The  author  entirely  denies 
that  the  Empress  had  any  taint  of  insanity, 
and  regards  her  as  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  characters  of  modem  royal 
history — "accomplished,  level-headed,  and 
sagacious."  There  are  several  portraits — 
that  of  the  "  Empress  at  sixty  "  may  be 
based  on  a  photograph  taken  at  that  age, 
but,  if  so,  has  been  retouched  and  "  proc- 


essed *'  until  it  becomes  absurd  to  place 
that  statement  under  it.  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.) 

At  this  time  any  book  relating  to  Span- 
ish history  or  diplomacy  would  attract 
attention.  To  know  the  people,  rather  than 
the  wars,  of  our  late  foes  is  in  harmony 
with  the  American  temperament.  An  op- 
portunity of  learning  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  Court  of  Philip  V.,  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  will  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins. 
This  lady  was  the  camarera-mayor  of  the 
little  thirteen-year-old  Queen  of  Philip  V., 
Marie  Louise  of  Savoy.  The  old  King 
writes  of  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
"  Nothing  can  be  known  as  yet  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Princess  of  Savoy.  She  is 
of  too  tender  an  age  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  ruling  at  present,  but  that  same  tender 
age  is  keenly  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of 
impressions."  The  Princess  des  Ursins 
was  called  from  Italy  to  attend  the  Queen 
in  her  jcJurney  to  Spain  and  the  court  at 
Madrid,  as  her  recognized  counselor, 
guide,  and  friend.  This  lady  was  chosen 
because  of  her  rare  abilities  which  had 
been  manifested  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing her  residence  in  Italy.  The  weakness 
of  the  young  King  was  recognized  by  his 
grandfather,  and  it  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Princess  to  be  asked  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Spanish  Court.  The  story 
of  the  rise  dnd  downfall  of  her  power  at 
the  court,  of  her  banishment,  and  the 
return  to  Madrid  under  almost  royal 
escort,  reads  like  a  romance.  The  chroni- 
cler of  these  events,  Constance  Hill, 
writes  in  deep  sympathy  with  her  heroine, 
and  shows  research  and  historical  imagi- 
nation in  her  treatment  of  the  troublous 
times  of  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, for  the  Princess  was  a  central  figure 
in  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France.  (R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE 

Principal  J.  C.  Oman  has  prepared  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  for  the  stu- 
dent a  compact  volume  describing  the  ori- 
gin, structure,  and  literary  quality  of  The 
Great  Indian  Epics,  The  sub-title,"^tories 
of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata," 
indicates  the  method  of  the  book,  which 
is  to  describe,  in  the  first  place,  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  two  epics,  and  then 
to  condense  and  set  in  order  the  principal 
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incidents  and  stories  of  which  these  poems 
rxre  made  up ;  the  writer's  intention  being 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  main  incidents 
and  striking  features  of  the  poems,  and  to 
furnish  both  with  such  notes  as  the  text 
seems  to  demand  for  its  clear  understand- 
ing by  the  reader.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

Professor  A:  W.  Ward's  A  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Litsrature  to  the  Death 
of  Queen  Anne  has  been  for  many  years 
the  standard  work  in  this  department, 
covering  as  it  does  with  great  wealth  of 
scholarship  and  abundant  illustration  the 
whole  development  of  Elnglish  dramatic 
literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  work,  now  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  great  advances  have  been  made 
in  many  of  the  fields  which  it  covers  ;  and 
Professor  Ward  has  wisely  concluded,  not 
only  to  revise  his  work,  but  largely  to  re- 
write it,  without  changing  the  plan  'or  in 
most  cases  modifying  his  general  conclu- 
sions. He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  "  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy," and  expresses  his  r^jet  that  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  monograph  on  Shakespeare 
did  not  appear  before  this  revision  had 
gone  to  press.  The  work  is  now  reissued 
in  three  large  volumes,  substantially  made 
and  thoroughly  indexed,  and  the  story  is 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  Stuart 
drama.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
Yort) 

TRAVEL   AND   SCIENCE 

Why  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley  went  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  thus  explained 
by  her : 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  been  read- 
ing up  Africa ;  and  tne  effect  of  the  study  of 
this  literature  may  best  be  summarized  in  Mr. 
Kipling*s  observation : 

For  to  admire  an'  (or  to  see, 
For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide, 

It's  never  been  no  good  to  me, 
But  1  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried. 

Wherein  it  has  failed  to  be  of  good,  I  hastily 
remark,  is  that,  after  all  this  fifteen  years*  read- 
\Ti%,  I  found  I  had  to  go  down  into  the  most 
unfashionable  part  of  Africa  myself  to  try  to 
find  out  whatever  the  thing  was  really  like, 
and  also  to  discover  which  of  my  authors  had 
been  doing  the  heaviest  amount  of  lying. 

West  African  Studies  is  her  second  large 
volume  on  the  general  topic,  and  to  the 
first  she  lightly  alludes  in  her  present 
preface  as  "  that  word-swamp."  Any  au- 
thor who  can  poke  fun  at  his  or  her  own 


frailties  is  sure  to  be  worth  reading,  and 
this  book  is  no  exception.  Miss  Kingsley 
writes  in  high  spirits — her  description  of 
the  Driver  Ant  is  worthy  of  Mark  Twain — 
and  if  one  at  times  finds  the  lively  flow  of 
chat  a  little  too  irrepressible  and  continu- 
ous, the  fault  is  balanced  by  a  great  deal 
of  seriously  valuable  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  West  African  natives,  religions 
or  superstitions,  witchcraft,  morals  and 
inmiorals,  customs,  trade,  colonial  possi- 
bilities, property  rights,  folk-lore,  fetich- 
ism,  race  divisions,  and  much  else.  Miss 
Kingsley  went  through  all  manner  of  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  cheerfully,  and  never 
brags  about  her  exploits.  What  she  has 
to  tell  is  new,  interesting,  and,  from  the 
ethnological  point  of  view,  important  Of 
the  problems  related  to  England's  attitude 
toward  her  West  African  colonies  and  the 
near-by  tribes  the  author  writes  freely,  and 
with  strong  disapprobation  of  much  of  the 
present  policy  of  Crown  Colonies.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Obsert'ations  of  a  Ranchwoman^  by 
Edith  M.  Nicholl  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New  York),  is  a  fearless  analysis 
and  presentation  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  new  settler  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  political,  race,  and  physical 
conditions  that  control  life  in  that  region 
are  presented  with  a  graphic  pen  by  a 
vivacious  writer,  who  finds  the  slack,  easy, 
and  thriftless  Mexican  a  trial  almost  un- 
bearable. The  life  of  the  farmer  is  made 
attractive  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  so  clearly 
depicted.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Our  Feathered  Friends^  by  Elizabeth 
Grinnell  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  contains  many  inter- 
esting stories  of  individual  birds.  The 
style  is  the  narrative  rather  than  the  de- 
scriptive. Children  young  enough  to  be 
interested  in  the  study  of  birds  as  pre- 
sented in  this  book  would  be  confused  by 
many  of  the  analogies.  For  instance,  one 
chapter  is  entitled  "  How  Madam  Bird 
Combs  Her  Hair."  In  "At  the  Garden 
Party"  the  birds  illustrate  almost  every 
human  vice — a  contradiction  of  the  book's 
title.  The  cover  designs  are  beautiful. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

Music  and  Musicians^  translated  from 
the  French  of  Albert  Lavignac,  Professor 
of  Harmony  in  the  Paris  Conservatory,  is 
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a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  music.  It 
covers  almost  every  known  phase  of  its 
subject,  physiological,  mechanical,  techno- 
logical, historical,  biographical,  aesthetical, 
bibliographical,  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is 
compact  and  readable.  We  welcome  it 
not  merely  as  a  product  of  musical  learn- 
ing, but  as  one  of  the  numerous  unmis- 
takable indications  that  music  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  dignity  in  the  scheme 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  which  it  de- 
serves, and  yet  which  has  been  so  long 
denied  it.    (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  has  edited  Don 
Quixote  for  use  in  homes  and  schools. 
He  has  reduced  the  story  to  a  moderate 
compass  by  striking  out  the  digressions 
and  the  minor  characters  without  other- 
wise changing  the  original  text  He  has 
used  Mr.  Ormsby's  translation,  and  ten 
illustrations  from  Cruikshank  have  been 
introduced  in  the  volume.  Such  a  ver- 
sion as  this  may  be  used  to  interest  young 
readers  in  one  of  the  great  classics  of 
literature  in  the  hope  that,  having  been 
attracted  by  the  narrative,  they  will  in 
maturer  years  read  the  original  in  its  en- 
tirety. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  Songs  of  Williams,  edited  by  G.  C. 
Leonard,  H.  C.  Taylor,  and  C.  T.  Whelan, 
contains  a  collection  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred songs  dear  to  the  students  and  grad- 
uates of  Williams  College,  to  whom  this 
volume  will  make  its  special  appeal.  The 
relation  of  song  to  sentiment  and  charac- 
ter is  so  intimate  that  the  songs  of  a  col- 
lege are  important  as  indicating  its  temper 
and  spirit.  They  are  the  expression  of 
the  college  ideals,  and  they  are  associated 
in  the  most  intimate  way  with  that  fellow- 
ship of  college  life  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  influences. 
These  songs,  like  all  other  similar  collec- 
tions, show  great  inequality,  both  in  poetic 
substance  and  in  musical  composition,  but 
such  a  collection  is  to  be  looked  on  from 
the  side  of  history  and  of  sentiment. 
Every  such  collection,  like  every  hymnol- 
ogy>  contains  productions  which,  if  not 
supremely  valuable  in  themselves,  are 
valuable  by  reason  of  their  associations. 
The  Williams  songs  do  not  fall  below  the 
highest  standards  in  this  field.  This  vol- 
ume is  well  printed  and  substantially 
bound  in  the  Williams  color,  and  can  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  G.  P. 


Putnam's  Sons,  and  Brentano's  in  this  city. 
A  literary  trifle  entitled  And  2 hen  Came 
Spring,  by  Garret  Van  Arkel  (E.  R.  Her- 
rick  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  called  a  story  of 
moods.  It  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  without 
either  dominant  virtues  or  vices.  This 
book  recalls  the  sad  truth,  "of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end." 


The  retirement  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field 
from  the  editorship  of  the  New  York 
"  Evangelist,"  which  he  has  conducted 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  we  can 
at  present  recall,  attracts  attention  to  the 
unique  position  which  he  and  his  distin- 
guished brothers  have  maintained  in  the 
affairs  of  this  State  and  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  the 
prominence  and  achievements  of  Cyrus 
Field  and  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  it  may 
not  be  so  commonly  remembered,  outside 
of  the  profession  of  law,  that  another 
brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  commanding 
figures  at  the  American  bar.  He  has  left 
his  permanent  impress  upon  the  profes- 
sion and  practice  of  law  by  his  well-known 
codification  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  has  pre- 
pared a  biography  of  his  brother  with  the 
title  The  Life  of  David  Dudley  Field, 
which  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  (New  York),  and 
which  deserves  to  take  its  place  on  the 
library  shelf  with  other  useful  biographi- 
cal records  of  influential  American  citizens. 

Literary  Notes 

— Early  next  year  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,the 
author  of  "  Across  Asia,"  proposes  to 
start  on  another  three  years'  solitary  ex- 
ploration in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

— The  Oxford  University  Press  is  about 
producing  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  in  a 
548-page  volume  that  measures  2J4  by 
1  ^  by  ^  inches.  When  put  on  a  scale, 
comments  the  New  York  "  Times,"  the 
"  Vicar  "  will  weigh,  say,  about  five  of  our 
old-fashioned  pennies. 

— "  The  late  John  Holmes,"  says  the 
Boston  "  Transcript,"  '*  resented  any  im- 
puted superiority  of  his  brother  to  himself. 
On  one  occasion  a  man  who  was  intro- 
duced  to   him  exclaimed,  *  What  I    Johr 
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Holmes  1  The  brother  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  ?'  *  No,  sir/  retorted  John  Holmes, 
with  characteristic  humor ;  *  he  is  the 
brother  of  me/  " 

—When  William  Black's  "  A  Daughter 
of  Heth  "  appeared,  and  was  eulogized  in 
the  "  Athenaeum,"  a  publisher  wrote,  com- 
plaining that  a  novel  he  had  just  issued 
had  received  scant  notice,  "  while  you 
have  been  filling  your  space  with  praise 
of  a  book  by  a  man  named  Black,  whom 
nobody  ever  heard  of." 

— In  a  letter  printed  in  the  "  Illustrated 
London  News,"  Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  that 
he  has  never  planned  any  story  with  the 
tide  of  "  The  Drunkard,"  or  even  with 
such  a  subject.  But  Mr.  Caine  is  hope- 
less as  to  the  value  of  contradictions, 
and,  after  instancing  several  cases  in  his 
own  experience,  says :  "  I  know  I  shall 
read  in  the  book  of  reference  for  1900 
that  in  1899  I  published  a  story  called 
*  The  Drunkard.' " 

— One  of  Mr.  Kipling's  early  volumes, 
a  poorly  printed  and  thin  octavo,  called 
"  The  Smith  Administration,"  was  sold 
recently  in  London  for  $130.  It  derives 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
three  early  volumes  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  works,  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Pioneer,"  in  which 
the  sketches  first  appeared,  to  allow  Mr. 
Kipling  to  reissue  them.  Only  three 
copies  of  this  volume  were  known  to  be 
in  existence. 

— Professor  Max  Miiller,  writing  in 
*'  The  Fortnightly "  of  the  two  Deans, 
Stanley  and  Liddell,  says :  "  When  I  try 
to  express  in  one  word  the  character  of 
the  two  Deans,  I  should  say  that  they  are 
both  perfectly  straight ;  and  who  does 
not  know  what  a  delight  and  what  a 
blessing  a  perfectly  straight  character  is 
to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  ? 
Only  with  Stanley  that  uncompromising 
straightforwardness  was  sometimes  hid- 
den under  very  strong  sympathies  and 
loving  allowances  made  for  others,  though 
not  for  himself,  while  with  Dean  Liddell 
it  stood  out  boldly  and  was  never  to  be 
mistaken.  He  would  never  hide  his  dis- 
pleasure with  what  he  thought  was  not 
quite  straight,  even  in  his  dearest  friends  ; 
he  might  indeed  be  silent,  but  then  his 
silence  or  his  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was 
crushing." 
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Criticisin  Among  the  Methodists 

An  event  of  no  little  significance  was 
the  recent  reading  of  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cadman,  of  New  York,  before  Meth- 
odist ministers  at  their  meeting  on  March 
6.  This  meeting  is  not  open  to  reporters, 
and  no  authorized  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  given  to  the  public. 
But,  as  is  usual  when  there  is  any  special 
reason  for  it,  unauthorized  reports  have 
been  sent  broadcast  over  the  country. 
From  these  little  reliable  information 
could  be  derived.  But  two  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  denominational  papers, 
"Zion's  Herald"  and  the  "Christian 
Advocate,"  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  from  them  it  is  easy  to  learn  the 
positions  taken  by  Dr.  Cadman.  We 
quote  as  follows  from  an  editorial  in  the 
'*  Christian  Advocate :" 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  in  part 
whether  the  Bible  was  absolutely  infallible  in 
science  and  in  matters  that  did  not  relate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  revelation  was  given, 
and  in  this  sense  the  speaker  took  the  ground 
that  the  Bible  is  not  inerrant  or  infallible; 
that  the  writers  used  the  current  knowledge  of 
the  tinie  for  illustration  or  incidental  reference. 
The  ground  was  also  taken  that  the  inspiration 
is  not  verbal,  as  was  held  by  many  in  former 
times ;  that  it  was  an  inspiration  received  from 
God,  of  truth  expressed  according  to  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  writers.  It 
was  maintained  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
not  equally  inspired,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of 
the  critical  student  to  determine  the  respective 
values  by  comparing  them  with  the  fuller 
light  given  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  paper  was  reverent, 
and  a  more  glowing  eulogy  of  the  historic 
Christ,  and  a  more  ardent  statement  of  faith 
in  him  as  the  world*s  only  source  of  light,  truth, 
and  salvation,  has  rarely  been  heard.  The 
paper  also  took  the  ground  that  the  inspired 
compilers  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture made  use,  in  part,  of  pre-existing  sacred 
writings. 

This  extract  shows  that  Dr.  Cadman 
agrees  with  the  advanced  constructive 
critics.  He  was  not  irreverent ;  he  was 
not  destructive  ;  and  yet  he  clearly  recog- 
nized the  problem  which  presses  upon  all 
intelligent  students  of  the  Bible.  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion, 
it  would  be  that  such  a  paper  might 
appropriately  be  followed  by  another  on 
the  process  by  which  the  canon  of  Scrip- 


ture was  determined.  The  reception  of 
this  paper  shows  that  there  is  in  the 
Methodist  communion  a  large  number  of 
people  who  would  be  almost  panic-stricken 
by  such  a  simple  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  Bible  as  all  scholarly  students 
accept,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
are  many  among  the  ministry  and  profes- 
sors of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiurch 
whose  eyes  are  open,  and  who  are  not  at 
all  afraid  to  tell  the  people  the  conclusions 
to  which  a  reverent  and  thorough  study 
of  the  origins  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
inevitably  lead. 

The  Church  in  Business 
The  Calvary  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  is  about  to  try  the 
experiment  of  opening  an  installment  store 
for  the  sale  of  dry-goods  in  common  use. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  smaller 
way  for  some  time  among  the  poor  of  the 
church.  The  parishioners  have  been 
allowed  to  purchase,  at  cost  prices,  certain 
articles  from  the  stock  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  on  hand  for  the  work  of 
the  various  organizations  in  the  church. 
The  demand  has  so  increased  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  establish  a  permanent 
store.  A  reasonable  price  will  be  charged 
for  the  goods  sold,  but  the  amount  will  be 
much  less  than  that  charged  in  the  ordi- 
nary stores.  .  The  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Parks, 
D.D.,  rector  of  the  parish,  believes  from 
his  former  experience  that  the  experiment 
will  succeed,  and  that  the  venture  will  be 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  enterprise 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss 
Anthony,  an  experienced  worker  in  Cal- 
vary parish.  We  quote  from  the  printed 
descriptions  of  what  is  proposed:  "-The 
shop,  to  be  truly  charitable,  must  pay. 
Fair  prices  must  be  asked,  fair  interest 
upon  credit,  fair  percentage  to  cover  bad 
debts — the  last  item  to  be  regulated^  not 
by  theory,  but  actual  experience.  Upon 
this  basis,  our  little  community  should 
still  find  the  shop  a  boon.  For  they  will 
be  certain  of  their  goods ;  they  will  be 
treated  with  consideration  and  patience, 
and  when  the  final  payment  is  made  upon 
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any  purchase,  the  total  price  will  be  below, 
perhaps  far  below,  what  is  usual  in  the 
petty  trade." 

The  New  York  Congregational  Club 
The  programme  of  the  March  meeting 
of  the  Congregational  Club  of  New  York 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  The 
meeting  is  held  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
therefore  we  speak  of  the  programme, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  was  fully  carried 
out.  It  was  prepared  in  recognition  of 
the  Lenten  Season.  The  subjects  were : 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Seen,"  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
Sage  Mackay,  D.D.,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Coll^ate  Reformed  Church  in  New  York; 
and  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Interpreter  of  the 
Unseen,"  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  H; 
Ecob,  D.D.,  recently  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Denver.  Of  course 
we  cannot  speak  of  the  quality  of  the 
addresses,  but  the  speakers  were  chosen 
with  a  view  of  having  something  con- 
structive, spiritual,  and  inspiring,  and  no 
better  choice  could  have  been  made.  We 
have  called  attention  to  this  programme 
because  it  is  an  illustration  of  what  such 
meetings  should  be.  The  season  of  Lent 
should  be  recognized  in  all  religious  gath- 
erings, and  the  programmes,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  planned  with  a  view  to 
deepening  the  spiritual  life. 

Death  of  Dr.  Strieby 
The  Rev.  Michael  E.  Strieby,  D.D., 
who  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, was  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  our 
country  and  one  of  the  mosf  useful.  His 
career  was  unmarked  by  any  startling 
event,  but  it  was  distinguished  by  wise 
and  self-sacrificing  service  from"  its  begin- 
ning to  its  end.  He  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  for  many  years  was 
a  trustee  of  that  institution.  In  1864  he 
left  the  pastorate  of  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Syracuse  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  newly  formed  American 
Missionary  Association,  in  whose  service 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his 
early  life  he  was  an  earnest  Abolitionist, 
and  all  his  active  career  was  spent  in 
labors  for  the  colored  races.  Probably 
no  man  in  the  country  was  better  informed 
concerning  the  work  for  the  elevation  of 
the  colored  people  than  Dr.  Strieby.     But 


he  was  more  than  a  Missionary  Secretary ; 
he  was  always  S3anpathetic  and  helpful, 
and  his  service  of  his  brethren  in  th.e  min- 
istry was  gracious  and  constant  As  a 
reformer,  a  pastor,  a  preacher,  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  affairs  of  a  g^eat  benevolent 
society,  Dr.  Strieby  was  wise,  courageous, 
able,  and  gentle.  It  is  difficult  to  charac- 
terize the  service  of  such  a  servant  of  his 
fellow-men.  His  monument  is  builded  in 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  has  helped. 
He  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth 
On  Saturday  last  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Booth,  D.D.,  President  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  scholarly  men  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  died,  after  a  very  brief  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Dr.  Booth 
was  a  graduate  of  Williams  Coll^ne  and 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
held  the  pastorate  of  the  Presb)rterian 
church  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  for 
twenty-four  years,  ending  in  1891,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  After 
a  year  or  two  of  rest  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Auburn  Seminary  in 
1893,  and  also  the  chair  of  Practical 
Theology.  Dr.  Booth  filled  several  other 
offices  of  trust  in  Presbyterian  affairs. 
such  as  trusteeships  in  the  Union  and 
Princeton  Seminaries.  His  presidency 
of  Auburn  Seminary  was  marked  by  emi- 
nent success  in  every  way.  He  had 
written  several  books  of  a  religious  and 
theological  character,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Church  periodicals. 

The  Resignation  of  Dr.  Evans 
The  Presbyterian  churches  of  New 
York  City  are  passing  through  severe 
trials.  The  largest  of  all,  and  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  denomination  in  the  world,  is 
without  a  pastor  and  with  no  successor  to 
Dr.  Hall  in  sight  The  next  strongest 
has  received  notification  that  its  pastor 
will,  in  the  immediate  future,  resign  his 
charge.  One  equally  prominent,  if  not 
quite  so  large,  the  Madison  Square,  is 
reported  to  be  suffering  from  its  location. 
Finally,  the  West  Presbyterian  Churdi 
was  surprised  a  week  ago  Sunday  by  the 
announcement  of  the  resignation  of  its 
pastor.  The  reasons  which  he  gave, 
when  condensed,  amount  to   this:    that 
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certain  persons  are  attempting  to  intro- 
duce into  the  church  the  business  meth- 
ods of  the  secular  world.  Dr.  Evans,  the 
pastor,  has  been  in  New  York  for  two  or 
three  years.  Under  his  ministry  the 
church  has  had  a  fair  but  not  remarkable 
growth.  His  services  have  helped  and 
satisfied  the  majority  of  his  people.  The 
financial  condition,  however,  has  not  im- 
proved. Under  the  circumstances  what 
was  practically  a  request  for  the  pastor's 
resignation  was  presented  to  him.  Into 
the  merits  of  this  case  we  do  not  care  to 
enter — there  are  some  unpleasant  features 
on  both  sides.  We  desire  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  difficulty  under  which 
most  pastors  in  metropolitan  pulpits  are 
compelled  to  do  their  work.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  a  church  are  very  large, 
and  must  be,  in  order  to  reach  the  people 
whom .  they  are  intended  to  reach.  If  a 
new  church  is  to  be  erected,  the  price  of 
the  land  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitory.  If  a  new  pastor  is  to  be 
called,  and  the  church  owns  no  parsonage, 
it  must  face  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  a 
suitable  house  would  be  a  large  salary  in 
an  interior  city  or  a  suburban  community. 
Moreover,  many  of  ±e  churches  are  located 
where  the  population  is  rapidly  changing. 
The  expenses  can  hardly  be  diminished, 
while  the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet 
them  is  seriously  lessened. 

A  Notable  Religious  Book 
It  sometimes  happens,  even  in  these 
days  of  literary  publicity,  that  a  book 
commands  wide  circulation  and  exerts 
wide  influence  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary 
literary  review  and  reviewer.  Such  a 
book  is  "  In  His  Steps,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
published  by  the  Advance  Publishing 
Company  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  a 
Congregational  clergyman  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  Christian  Socialism,  or  the 
practical,  unequivocal,  and  sincere  applica- 
tion of  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Jesus 
to  the  ordinary  problems  of  modem  life. 
His  book,  "  In  His  Steps,"  in  the  form  of 
a  story  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this, 
and  yet  how  it  may  be  done.  In  our 
opinion,  "  In  His  Steps  "  has  power  of 
spirit  and  of  intention,  and  has  consider- 
able interest  as  a  story ;  but  as  a  piece  of 
literary  work  it  errs  on  the  side  of  emo- 
tionalism.    We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 


criticise,  but  to  record  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  the  story  have  been  sold 
in  this  country ;  and  that  this  and  other 
of  Mr.  Sheldon's  books  are  beginning  to 
attract  such  pronounced  attention  in  Eng- 
land that  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Even- 
ing Post,"  of  this  city,  has  twice  cabled 
news  about  their  sale  in  London.  "  Wher- 
ever one  goes,"  this  correspondent  says, 
**  in  trains,  on  'buses,  on  bookstalls,  in 
shops,  and  on  the  street,  one  book  is  to 
be  seen  everywhere  this  week — Charles 
Sheldon's  *  In  His  Steps.'  Thirteen  Eng- 
lish publishers,  they  say,  have  reproduced 
it,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  one  penny; 
the  penny  edition  is  hawked  about  the 
streets  "  In  a  second  cable  despatch  the 
♦*  Evening  Post "  announces  that  "  the 
boom  of  Charles  Sheldon's  stories  contin- 
ues. The  almost  inevitable  sequel  to  this 
success  is  the  discussion  which  Clement 
Shorter  has  opened,  whether  Sheldon's 
views  are  not  really  immoral."  Of 
course  their  supposed  immorality,  from 
Mr.  Shorter 's  point  of  view,  is  economic, 
and  consists  in  their  danger  to  what  are 
called  "  vested  rights."  It  is  significant 
in  these  days  that  a  book  which  is  pro- 
fessedly religious  and  professedly  a  criti- 
cism of  modem  industrial  conditions,  and 
an  appeal  for  a 'social  and  industrial 
democracy  based  on  brotherhood,  should 
command  so  much  attention  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Good  Work  in  Mexico 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers 
that  there  is  a  vigorous  Protestant  church 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  "  The  Union 
Church  "  in  that  city  ministers  to  English- 
speaking  people.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellsworth  Lawson,  is  a  young  Englishman. 
His  wife  is  also  English,  and  for  a  time 
was  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Eaton  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  in  Chihuahua.  The  conditions  of 
life  in  Mexico  are  not  favorable  to  Prot- 
estant evangelical  churches,  but  this  one 
not  only  exists,  but  is  exerting  a  benefi- 
cent influence.  A  sermon  by  the  pastor 
on  "  The  New  Realism  "  appears  in  full 
in  the  "Two  Republics,"  published  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  eamest  pro- 
test against  the  pernicious  fatalism,  pessi- 
mism, and  evil  in  general  which  is  per- 
vading literature  and  degrading  the  life 
of  so  many  well-to-do  people. 


The  Anti-Imperialist  Position 


[The  following  address  The  Outlook 
finds  in  the  daily  papers,  and  reprints  it 
here  because  it  gives  in  brief  as  effective 
a  statement  as  has  been  made  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  course  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  is  made  weighty 
by  the  character  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  attached  to  it.  Comment  is  made 
upon  it  in  our  editorial  columns. — The 
Editors.] 

7o  the  People  of  the  United  States : 

The  full  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain  will  cause  a  technical  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  but  will  afford  no  reason 
for  any  change  of  the  views  of  the  anti- 
imperialists  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
islands,  nor  will  it  in  the  least  affect  the 
clear  duty  of  this  Republic. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  warfare  with 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands.  It  is 
unprofitable  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
which  party  began  hostilities.  No  other 
result  could  have  been  expected,  when 
the  lines  of  two  opposing  military  forces 
were  held  so  close  and^  in  such  tense  con- 
dition that  little  was  needed  to  cause  an 
explosion. 

The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  Agui- 
naldo  was  brought  to  the  islands  by  our 
own  war-ship,  that  his  aid  was  accepted 
and  desired  in  our  military  operations 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  that  hopes  of 
independence  were  encouraged  by  our  con- 
suls and  other  officers  ;  that  a  parliament 
of  the  islands,  organized  by  representa- 
tives elected  by  186  towns  and  provinces, 
chose  Aguinaldo  President,  and  framed  a 
constitution,  which  was  promulgated,  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  the  sepa- 
rate departments  of  the  government  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  ability,  and  that 
the  government  so  formed  fairly  repre- 
sented the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
the  islands. 

It  is  also  undeniable  that  on  January  5 
President  McKinley  issued  a  proclamation 
through  General  Otis,  declaring  that  on 
the  1 0th  of  the  previous  month  the  Philips- 
pine  Islands  had  been  ceded  to  this 
country  by  Spain  by  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  further  ordered  him 
to  extend  the  military  government  of  the 
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United  States  "  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded 
territory,"  and  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Iloilo,  which  was  then  held  by  the  Fili- 
pinos in  an  orderly  manner  by  capture 
from  the  Spaniards. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  in  law  that  this 
assumption  of  power  was  warranted  in 
advance  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  both  parties,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  arbitrary  claim  greatly  aggravated 
the  people  of  the  islands,  whose  hope 
of  independence  seemed  thus  rudely  de- 
stroyed. 

No  declaratory  resolution  as  to  the 
future  of  the  islands  was  assented  to  by 
the  Administration  before  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  none  has 
been  made  since. 

Any  right  that  we  assert  to  ownership 
of  the  Philippines  must  rest,  therefore, 
either  upon  conquest  or  upon  purchase 
from  their  Spanish  oppressors,  or  up^on 
both ;  and  in  any  case  it  is,  as  we  believe, 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
Republic,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  its 
peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  first  result  we  already  witness — a 
war  of  subjugation,  which  must  embitter 
the  people  we  seek  to  rule,  and  which, 
however  successful,  must  bring  disaster 
and  death  to  our  soldiers  and  unmeasured 
cost  to  our  people. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  anti-imperialists  to  continue  the  circu- 
lation of  literature,  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  leagues,  and,  by  public  meetings, 
and  every  proper  means  known  to  a  free 
people,  to  agitate  for  the  revival  in  the 
land  of  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, to  protest  against  a  spirit  of  militar- 
ism and  force,  to  oppose  the  colonial  idea 
and  a  permanently  large  standing  army, 
and  to  assert  the  vital  truths  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  and  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  this  Republic. 

They  urge,  therefore,  all  lovers  of  free- 
dom, without  regard  to  party  associations, 
to  co-operate  with  them  to  the  following 
ends : 

First — That  our  Government  shall  take  im- 
mediate steps  toward  a  suspension  of  hosdlities 
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in  the  Philippines  and  a  conference  with  the 
Philippine  leaders,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
further  bloodshed  upon  the  basis  of  a  recog- 
nition of  their  freecfom  and  independence  as 
soon  as  proper  guarantees  can  be  had  of  order 
and  protection  to  property. 

Second — That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  tender  an  official  assurance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  they 

George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont. 

John  Sherman,  of  Washington. 

DoNELSON  Caffery,  of  Louisiana. 

W.  BouRKE  CocKRAN,  of  New  York. 

William  H.  Fleming,  of  Georgia. 

Henry  U.  Johnson,  of  Indiana. 

Samuel  Gompers,  of  Washington. 

Felix  Adler,  of  New  York. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

WiNSLOW  WARREN,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  Welsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Samuel  Bowles,  of  Massachusetts. 


will  encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization 
of  such  a  government  in  the  islands  as  the 
people  thereof  shall  prefer,  and  that  upon  its 
organization  in  stable  manner  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  its  traditional  and 
prescriptive  policy  in  such  cases,  will  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  Philippines  and 
its  equality  among  nations,  and  gradually 
withdraw  sul  military  and  naval  forces. 

I.  J.  McGinity,  of  Cornell  University. 

Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carl  Schurz,  of  New  York.    " 

Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

Hermann  von  Holst,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

MooRFiELD  Storey,  of  Massachusetts. 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massachusetts. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

W.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College. 

C.  H.  Parkhurst,  of  New  York. 
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Bishop  Potter's  Letter 
[From  many  replies  to  the  letter  of 
Bishop  Potter  printed  under  the  heading 
«*  Truth  First "  in  The  Outlook  for  March 
J 1 ,  we  have  selected  the  following  as  ex- 
pressing the  general  tenor  of  our  corre- 
spondents* views.  The  position  of  The 
Outlook  was  stated  in  the  editorial  re- 
marks following  Bishop  Potter's  letter, 
and  need  not  here  be  restated.  In  this 
general  connection  we  may  say  that 
The  Outlook  will  soon  print  a  special 
article  giving  the  results  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination into  tlfe  dispensary  system  of 
South  Carolina. — The  Editors.] 

I. 

To  tfu  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Admit  a  word  from  one  whose  rever- 
ence for  Bishop  Potter  is  great  "  The 
Prohibitionist  is  arrogant,  denunciatory, 
ignorant,  unscrupulous,  and  untruthful," 
and  "  the  grotesque  hypocrisy  of  the  Pro- 
hibition system  from  Maine  to  Kansas  is 
a  sufficient  commentary  upon  his  theo- 
ries." Could  the  most  "  fanatical "  and 
**  hysterical "  of  the  opposers  of  the  Bish- 
op's views  go  to  greater  lengths  in  state- 
ment ? 

May  I  further  question  the  wisdom  and 
point  of  the  oft-quoted  preference  of  the 


Bishop  of  Peterborough — "  I  had  rather 
see  England  free  than  sober "  ?  Could 
unsober  England  be  "  free  "  ?  Is  there  a 
worse  slavery  than  that  to  appetite  ? 

New  York  City.  S.  J.  B, 

II. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

The  letter  of  Bishop  Potter  in  your 
issue  of  March  11  is  very  disappointing  to 
one  who  desires  to  see  the  cause  of  true 
temperance  advance.  Surely  any  one  who 
would  make  the  statement  that  Prohibi- 
tionists are  "  arrogant,  denunciatory,  igno- 
rant, unscrupulous,  and  untruthful"  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  a  safe  advocate  of  the 
"  true  temperance  "  which  you  mention  in 
your  comment.  The  very  fact  of  his  mak- 
ing such  a  statem^t  might  almost  justify 
us — if  we  were  indeed  so  "  denunciatory  " 
as  he  says — in  asking  if  the  phrase  might 
not  be  rightly  applied  to  one  who  could 
so  write. 

I  write  merely  to  protest,  however,  not 
to  recriminate.  I  am  a  Prohibitionist  and 
a  Christian — which  I  could  not  be  were 
the  Bishop  correct  I  have  heard  many 
Prohibitionists  express  themselves  on  Pro- 
hibition. I  have  heard  few  "  denounce  " 
anything  but  intemperance,  selfishness, 
and   sordidness ;   none  to   whom   either 
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"  arrogant,"  "  unscrupulous,"  or  "  untruth- 
ful **  could  be  applied ;  and  though  all 
were,  of  course,  more  or  less  "  ignorant," 
I  doubt  if  any  showed  such  prejudice  as 
the  Bishop  has  shown  in  his  letter.  A 
**  Prohibitionist "  merely  means  one  who 
believes  that  a  prohibitory  law  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  advisable*  Many  may 
believe  this,  for  many  and,  it  may  be,  op- 
posing reasons.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  each  other's  judgment,  but  I  believe 
the  majority  of  those  who  favor  Prohibi- 
tion are  Christian  men  and  women  whose 
hearts  go  out — as  I  well  believe  does  the 
Bishop's — ^to  those  who  suffer,  and  who 
desire  to  know  and  then  apply  the  best 
means  for  righting  what  is  wrong. 

I  can  understand  how  the  Bishop  might 
be  opposed  to  Prohibition  as  a  temper- 
ance measure,  and  shall,  for  one,  be  glad 
to  learn  from  him,  in  any  wise,  suggestions 
he  may  have  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  others,  and  shall  certainly  give  him 
credit  for  sincerity  in  these  suggestions, 
even  if  they  cannot  be  accepted ;  but  I  fear 
that  certain  parts  of  his  letter  are  only  too 
well  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of  many 
who  would  be  glad  to  believe  in  his  good 
judgment 

I  hold  no  brief  for  all  Prohibitionists. 
It  may  be  that  some  are  short-sighted  in 
their  aims  and  narrow  in  their  views — all 
great  causes  have  had  such  in  their 
ranks — but  Bishop  Potter  has  hardly  taken 
the  most  tactful  way,  to  say  the  least,  of 
correcting  these  when  he  denounces  them 
as  "  unscrupulous ;"  nor  has  he  taken  the 
wisest  way  of  convincing  the  "broad 
wing "  of  the  Prohibitionists  of  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  of  the  lofty  temperate- 
ness  of  his  views  by  calling  them  "  arro- 
gant, denunciatory,  ignorant,  and  un- 
truthful." A.  E.  L. 


Walsh,  Ontario. 


III. 


7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  surprised,  and  I  confess  grieved, 
that  you  should  be  willing  to  stand,  as 
you  do,  apologists  for  Bishop  Potter,  when 
he  declares  that  Neal  Dow,  Joseph  Cook, 
Addison  P.  Foster,  and  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  et  id  omne^  genus^  are  "  the  most 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  Pharisees  that 
lias  appeared  in  our  day,"  and  that  they 
are  •*  arrogant,  denunciatory,  ignorant,  un- 
scrupulous, and  untruthful."  And,  further, 


that  the  "  prohibition  system,  from  Maine 
to  Kansas,"  is  a  "grotesque  hyjxxirisy." 

You  say  "  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
[Bishop  Potter]  speaks,  not  only  with 
force,  but  with  mdignatfon."  But  you  do 
not  seem  to  think  that  the  woman  whose 
husband  comes  home  dnmk  every  nig^ht — 
made  drunk  by  a  man  to  whom  the  State 
gives  authority  to  make  people  drunk — 
that  she  or  her  friends  have  any  excuse 
for  feeling  warmly,  and  sometimes  speak- 
ing hastily,  upon  the  subject  I  The  Outlook 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Prohi- 
bitionists who  try  to  dictate  to  men  what 
they  shall  eat  and  what  they  shall  drink. 
Now  I  protest  that  Prohibitionists  have 
never  for  one  moment  attempted  to  stand 
on  any  such  ground  as  that 

The  Outlook  has  also  taken  the  position 
that  State  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
is  wrong  in  principle  ;  and  that,  because  it 
interferes  with  personal  liberty.  If  we  say 
that  State  prohibition  is  impracticable^ 
that  is  one  thing.  But  when  we  put  over 
against  it  local  option,  on  the  score  of 
principle,  to  be  logical  and  consistent,  we 
must  go  down  through  the  county,  the 
town,  the  school  district,  the  family,  to  the 
individual.  Then,  if  he  should  be  divided 
against  himself,  his  right  hand  should  have 
the  privilege  of  offering  liquor  for  sale, 
while  his  left  hand  tries  to  inflict  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  No ;  if  the  State  has  any 
right  whatever  to  legislate  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens,  it  has  the  right — 
whether  the  power  or  not — ^to  suppress 
the  saloon.  No  prohibitive  law  has  ever 
attempted  to  say  what  a  man  shall  drink 
or  what  he  shall  not  drink.  Prohibition 
guards  personal  liberty..  It  does  not  per- 
mit one  man,  from  selfish  ends,  to  ruin 
the  homes  of  his  neighbors,  and  to  inflict 
suffering  and  misery  upon  the  whole  com- 
monwealth— that  is  all.  If  the  State  has 
no  right  to  suppress  a  nuisance,  then  let 
us  understand  what  the  object  of  human 
government  really  is.  Let  us  understand 
from  whence  it  derives  its  authority. 

It  is  constantly  reiterated  that  Prohibi- 
tionists will  not  work  with  others.  I  have 
never  found  Prohibitionists  (although  there 
may  be  some)  who  would  not  most  gladly 
work  with  others — ^just  so  far  as  others 
would  go  in  really  trying  to  suppress  the 
saloon.  If  only  a  very  little  can  be  done, 
do  so  much.  But  when  others  say,  "  Li- 
cense the  saloon;  keep  it  open;  give  it 
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the  authorization  of  the  statute  law,"  then 
they  reply,  **  We  can't  go  with  you."  On 
this  account,  are  they  a  "  reproduction  of 
the  Pharisees  "  ?  are  they^ "  hypocrites  "  ? 
Now  as  to  charitable  regard  for  others. 
Was  Miss  Willard  in  the  habit  of  setting 
down  Bishop  Potter,  et  id  omne  genus j  as 
so  many  liars  ?  Did  Neal  Dow  do  so  ? 
But  you  say  some  of  the  Prohibitionists 
are  not  liars  1  Who  is  going  to  separate 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty?  I  am  a 
Prohibitionist.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  me  to  know  where  I  stand. 

Now,  I  have  written  sharply,  perhaps 
**  intemperately  "  I  I  wonder  what  you 
will  think  of  it  1  I  wonder  how  far 
**  Christian  liberty,"  as  defined  by  your- 
selves, will  be  conceived  to  extend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  J.  O.  B. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

IV. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  discussing  the  saloon  question  in 
your  valuable  journal,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  there  is  one  phase  of  this 
question  which  is  entirely  overlooked  by 
you,  and  which  is  liable  to  suppress  the 
perfect  liberty  which  you  say  must  precede 
sobriety  ?  What  you  say  about  Prohibition 
may  apply  to  most  States,  but  is  liable  to 
do  harm  in  a  State  like  Kansas,  where  we 
have  constitutional  prohibition.  Here  the 
whole  question  at  present  is  not  primarily 
whether  or  not  Prohibition  is  folly,  but 
whether  our  citizens  are  justified  in  de- 
liberately ignoring  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  bearing  upon 
the  drink  traffic.  Bishop  Potter's  letter 
and  The  Outlook's  comments,  it  seems  to 
me,  do  not  take  this  phase  of  the  question 
into  account.  The  result  is  misleading, 
at  least  in  this  State.  In  our  local  com- 
munity, for  example,  some  excellent  Chris- 
tian citizens  have  adopted  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  held  by  The  Outlook,  viz.,  to 
make  the  liquor  traffic  bear  its  own  bur- 
dens by  imposing  a  tax  upon  it,  while  a 
few  others  favor  the  tax  to  be  relieved  of 
their  own  burdens.  These  men  have 
signed  a  petition  asking  the  City  Council 
to  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  taxation, 
and  ignore  Prohibition.  This  petition 
virtually  asks  our  authorities  to  violate 
their  oaths  of  office  and  to  strike  a  blow 
at  our  State  Constitution.  How  does  this 
accord   with  good  citizenship  and   with 


Romans  xiii.  ?  Could  you  take  the  same 
position  in  Kansas  that  you  are  taking  in 
New  York  ?  L.  C.  S. 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

The  Biblical  Explorations  in  Egypt 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Splendid  as  are  the  discoveries  in 
Egypt  relating  to  every  department  of 
human  learning  and  progress,  none  sur- 
pass in  value  those  which  relate  to  Old 
Testament  history  and  to  the  teadflings  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples  and  followers  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Here 
the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 
appeals  with  unique  interest  to  Christian 
people  everywhere.  The  papyri  with  the 
earliest  texts  of  the  Gospels  far  exceed  in 
interest  to  such  the  texts  of  the  newly 
found  lines  of  Homer  and  stanzas  of 
Sappho,  or  the  ancient  text  of  Thucydides. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  must 
appeal  earnestly  for  many  more  subscrip- 
tions ;  even  five  dollars  secures  an  ample 
return  in  the  fine  illustrated  quarto  volume 
of  the  year  and  the  annual  "  Archaeological 
Report "  brochure. 

Fifty  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
eminent  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
one  hundred  and  ten  university  or  college 
presidents,  have  subscribed.  All  services 
by  the  honorary  officials  are  a  gratuity. 
I  simply  ask  now  that  all  interested 
address  for  our  illustrated  circulars  the 
Rev.  William  Copley  Winslow,  or  Mrs. 
Buckman,  Secretary,  at  the  National  office, 
59  Temple  Street,  Boston.  Other  infor- 
mation gladly  given.  A  request  for  cir- 
culars will  be  promptly  answered. 
William  C.  Winslow, 
Vice-President  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Not  Jeffersonian  Expansion 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  the  11th  ult,  in  your 
article  "  The  Duty  of  the  President,"  you 
say,  page  346 :  "  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  the 
name  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  is  crying 
out  against  that  policy  of  expansion  the 
successful  execution  of  which  by  Jefferson 
constitutes  his  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
as  a  statesman." 

I  am  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
but  my  admiration  would  have  cooled  if 
I  had  ever  seen  an  utterance  of  his  "  cry- 
ing out  against "  Jeffersonian  expansion, 
meaning  thereby  the  acquisition  and  an- 
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nexation  of  contiguous  territory  such  as 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  Florida,  Califor- 
nia, etc. 

Mr.  Cleveland  opposed  Hawaiian  ex- 
pansion, and  now  opposes  the  Philippine 
acquisition  ;  but  such  expansion — includ- 
ing Porto  Rico — bears  no  more  relation 
to  Jeffersonian  expansion  (in  my  estima- 
tion) than  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  ideas 
of  protection  to  our  grown-up  stalwart 
industries  bear  to  those  established  in 
Jefferson's  time  for  the  protection  and 
building  up  of  what  were  really  "  infant 
industries."  Then  duties  ranging  from 
fi  /e  to  fifteen  per  cert,  were  deemed  suff* 
cient.  G.  W.  B. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  re- 
ceipt. Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming 
will^  we  hoPe^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our 
limited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address, 

1 .  What  intellectual  influence  and  spiritual 
movements  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the 
New  Theology  movement  ?  2.  Who  were  the 
principal  characters  contributing  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  new  tendency  ?  3.  What  other 
works  besides  Bascom's  **  Tne  New  Theology  " 
are  devoted  to  its  discussion  ?  Where  can  I 
find  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  new  theology?  4.  Do  you  think  Jesus 
was  acquainted  with  the  religious  ideas  and 
ideals  of  Buddha?  5.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
ideas  and  teachings  of  ancient  Persian  religions 
were  circulated  in  Palestine  before  the  time  of 
Christ  ?  6.  Is  there  anything  original  in  the 
doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Christianity  ? 

J.  F.  N. 

1,  2,  and  3.  The  so-called  new  theology 
runs  back  to  the  Greek  Fathers.  In  the- 
ology proper,  or  the  doctrine  of  God,  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  exponent  of  it  than 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  To  trace  its  history,  par- 
ticularly in  its  difference  from  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology  popularly  known  as  Cal- 
vinism, read  Professor  AUen^s**  Continuity 
of  Christian  Doctrine."  To  get  a  modem 
statement  embodying  its  essential  postu- 
lates and  its  vital  spirit,  read  the  theologi- 
cal lectures  by  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke,  of 
Colgate  University  (Scribners,  New  York). 
Among  its  representative  men  are  Zwingli, 
the  Swiss  reformer,  Arminius  of  Holland, 
the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge, 
Channing.  Its  development  in  the  Ameri- 
can churches  was  traced  in  The  Outlook 
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in  an  article  on  "  Progressive  Orthodoxy, 
September  25,  1897.  We  can  refer  you 
to  nothing  further.  4.  There  is  no  ground 
for  thinking  so.-  5.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  Persian  influence  appears  in  the 
later  Jewish  doctrines  of  angels,  resur- 
rection, and  judgment  6.  The  original 
thing  in  Christianity  was  not  in  knowledge 
but  in  spirit  and  life,  which  set  old  truths 
in  new  light,  put  them  in  a  new  way,  and 
endued  them  with  new  power. 

The  following  questions  were  recently  sub- 
mitted by  an  evangelical  body  to  a  candidate 
seeking  admission :  1 .  Do  you  believe  in  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ?  2.  Do  you  believe  that 
our  only  hope  of  salvation  from  sin  is  in  the 
reconciling  death  of  lesus  Christ  ?  3.  Do  yoli 
believe  that  Jesus  Cnrist  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  is  now  our  resurrection  and  life  ?  4.  Do 
you  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  final  authority 
m  matters  of  doctrine  and  conduct?  5.  Do 
you  believe  that  all  men  are  spiritual  sons  of 
God?  6.  Do  you  believe  that  a  church  should 
admit  all  respectable  people,  irrespective  of 
their  attitude  toward  Chnst  and  tne  Bible? 
How  would  these  questions  be  met  by  one 
from  your  theological  standpoint  ?  Would  it 
be  fair  to  answer,  say,  the  first  four,  by  a  simple 
yes  or  no?  H.  W. 

Of  these  questions,  No.  3  can  be  answered 
by  yesy  and  No.  6  by  no.     The  rest  cannot 
be  fairly  and  fully  answered  thus.     No.  4 
opens  the  further  question,  "  What  is  the 
Bible?" — its  contents  in  gross,  or  its  net 
content  as  certified  by  Jesus  Christ  ?    No.  5 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether"  spiritual "  is  in- 
tended in  the  natural  sense,  as  in  "  father 
of  spirits  "  (Hebrews  xii.,  9),  or  in  the  ethi- 
cal sense,  according  to  Romans  viii.,  14, 
1 5.    In  the  first  case,  yes  1  in  the  second, 
no  I    No.  1  requires  further  definition  from 
the  questioner's  point  of  view.     Does  he 
think  of  deity  as  exclusively  in  Christ  or 
as  inclusively  in  the  humanity  of  which 
Christ  is  head  ?     No.  2  likewise  leaves  one 
in  uncertainty  which  of  two  opposite  con- 
ceptions of  atonement  the  questioner  ex- 
pects to  be  affirmed  or  denied.     It  seems 
to   be  a  straightforward  but  is   really  a 
shallow  and  sophistical  way  of  getting  at 
things  which  this  process  of  cornering  illus- 
trates.    It  is  worth  noting  that  Jesus  re- 
peatedly refused  to  be  cornered  thus  by 
questions  superficially  definite  but  intrin- 
sically charged  with  ambiguity.    See  Mat- 
thew xi.,  3  ;  John  x.,  24. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  sig- 
nificance, meaning,  or  import  of  **  Napolf»onV 
bees  "  ?  Reference  is  often  made  to  them,  anck 
in  the  engraving  of  the  Throne-Room  at  Fon- 
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tainebleau  the  drapery  is  covered  with  golden 
bees.  The  new  nag  unfurled  at  Elba,  when 
Napoleon  was  ej^iled  to  that  island,  is  said  to 
have  been  "  Napoleon's  bees."      .    L.  C.  P. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  "  Sun  :" 

In  reference  to  the  Napoleonic  "bees,"  may 
I  auote  from  Woodward  and  Burnett's  "  Her- 
aldry," page  281  (Burnett  was  Lyon  King  at 
Arms):  "Bees  are  often  used  in  armoury  as 
an  emblem  of  industry  and  perseverance.  The 
Kmperor  Napoleon  replaced  the  proscribed 
fleur-de-lis  by  golden  bees,  which  he  used  as 
decorations  lor  his  coronation  robes,  and  also 
employed  in  the  heraldic  augmentations  here- 
after described.  The  origin  of  the  assumption 
of  the  bees  by  Napoleon  as  an  imperial  badge 
is  curious.  In  the  year  1653  there  was  dis- 
covered at  Toumay  a  tomb  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Childeric,  died  480,  father  of  Clovis. 
Among  the  precious  articles  inclosed  therein 
or  found  in  proximity  to  it  were  about  300  small 
objects  of  gold  and  fine  stones,  which  some- 
^vhat  resembled  in  shape  an  insect,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  bees  "  was  given.  These  and 
the  other  contents  of  the  tomb  were  presented 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
and  long  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
at  Paris.  These  so-called^  bees  were  stolen  in 
1832,  and  only  two  remain' at  the  present  day. 
.  .  .  Among  those  present  at  the  discovery 
was  .  .  .  Jean  Jacques  Chifflet,  at  that  time 
physician  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  author  of  "  Insignia." 
Chifflet  was  ordered  by  the  Archduke  to  write 
an  account  of  the  discovery,  and  in  his  opinion 
these  golden  insects  had  been  employed  as  the 
decorations  of  Childeric's  royal  mande,  which 
very  possibly  was  the  case.  But  Chifflet  went 
further,  and  declared  that  in  these  insects  was 
to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis.  This 
statement  occasioned  a  great  literary  contro- 
versy, and  the  assertion  was  very  hotly  con- 
tested by  Tristan  de  St.  Armand  (Traite  du 
Lis,  1656),  and  later  by  that  celebrated  anti- 
quarian, Montfaucon.  in  his  great  work.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  ambition'  it 
was  to  pose  as  the  successor  of  princes  anterior 
to  the  Ime  of  Capet,  assumed  tnese  bees  as  the 
badge  of  his  new  empire,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  caused  them  to  be  largely  employed 
among  its  heraldic  designs.  ...  L.  D. 

I.  What  difference  is    there  between  the 

Greek  words  diSto«  of  Jude  6  as  applied  to 
the  punishment   of    the  fdlen    angels,    and 

aitovtos  of  Romans  xvi.,  26,  as  applied  to  God  ? 
2.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  He- 
brew **  ad  "  of  Isaiah  ix.,  6,  and  the  "  olam " 
of  Isaiah  xl.,  28,  both  being  applied  to  the 
deity  ?  3.  Can  an  event  happen  which  we  could 
not  speak  of  correctly  as  having  happened  in 
eternity;  is  not  time  simply  that  portion  of 
eternity  which  the  finite  mind  comprehends  ? 
Does  tne  word  eternity  apply  any  more  to  the 
future  than  to  the  past  ? 

A  Seeker  after  Truth. 

1.  Comparing  Jude  6   with   7,  where 

^no$  is  used  of  the  punishment  of  Sodom 


and  Gomorrah,  these  two  words  seem  in- 
terchangeable. The  word  duStos  is  also 
applied  in  Romans  i.,  20,  to  deity.  Both 
words  are  in  themselves  indefinite  In  re- 
gard to  the  duration  they  imply.  They 
get  whatever  definiteness  in  that  point 
they  carry  from  the  substantive  they  are 
attached  to,  so  that  they  may  imply  longer 
or  shorter  duration  according  to  their  con- 
nection. 2.  These  two  words  mean  about 
the  same,  as  in  Psalm  xxi.,  4,  where  they 
are  coupled,  like  the  English  "  foreyer  and 
aye."  Like  the  Greek  word  above,  they 
are  indefinite  terms.  But  in  Isaiah  ix. 
the  reference  is  not  to  deity,  but  to  a 
prince  of  glorious  renown,  evermore  the 
father  of  his  people.  "  Mighty  God  "  in 
this  connection  means  no  more  than 
"  mighty  lord."  3.  This  is  so  :  all  time 
is  in  eternity,  since  all  live,  as  St  Paul 
says,  "in  God." 

Can  the  editor  of  The  Oudook  tell  how  it 
is  that  men  belonging  to  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Orthodox  body  speak  with  admiration  of 
Jonathan  Edwards?  .  .  .  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  saw  fit  to  reprmt  Ed- 
wards's sermon,  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God."  .  .  .  That  a  professed  servant 
of  God  should  so  far  misrepresent  him  as  is 
done  in  that  sermon  seems  to  me  a  thous^d 
times  more  blasphemous  than  anything  diat 
could  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  most  confirmed 
swearer.  .  .  .  Were  I  one  of  the  gende  and 
reverent  men  of  the  new  school  of  Ortihodoxy, 
the  name  of  the  author  would  never  pass  my 
lips,  any  more  than  would  that  of  the  son 
whose  career  had  been  the  family  disgrace. 

E.  F.  N. 

No  man  is  to  be  judged  by  any  one 
utterance,  still  less  by  that  utterance  dis- 
sociated from  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the 
time  and  measured  by  the  standard  of  a 
later,  broader,  and  brighter  epoch.  If 
you  wish  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  just 
estimate  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  character 
and  writings  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  theologically  and  ecclesiastically  dif- 
fers widely  from  him,  but  is  broad-minded 
enough  to  see  the  good  in  schools  from 
which  he  dissents,  see  the  biography  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  by  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Kindly  give  me  light  on  the  following :  I .  In 
Luke  iv.,  53-27,  our  Lord  seems  to  have  pur- 
posely antagonized  his  audience,  when  it  had 
given  him  a  very  kindly  reception.  2.  John  vii., 
42,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  were  honest 
inquirers  who  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  it  would 
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seem  to  be  proper  that  the  Lord  should  have 
set  them  right.  3.  In  2  Timothy  iii.,  16,  is  the 
original  of  the  word  **  scripture  "  one  that  de- 
notes any  class  of  writings,  or  only  sacred 
writings  r  Did  it  indicate  specific^lv  only 
such  writings  as  are  now  included  in  the  Old 
Testament?  C.W.J. 

1.  See  verse  i2.  The  main  part  of  the 
discourse  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded, 
/.  e.y  **  the  words  of  grace,"  but  only  its  con- 
clusion. From  verse  23  one  may  infer  that 
the  people  had  demanded  a  sign  or  miracle 
to  be  wrought  before  them.  This  was 
what  Jesus  always  refused.  He  seems  to 
have  referred  to  Elijah  and  Elisha  to  jus- 
tify his  refusal  in  this  case.  2.  No  genu- 
ine inquirer  for  truth  estimates  a  prophet 
by  the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  in  this 
case  the  questioning  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  addressed  to  Jesus,  but  to  have 
been  between  individuals  in  the  crowd. 
However,  considering  the  points  on  which 
the  Jews  took  issue  with  Jesus,  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  would  have  been  other- 
wise disposed  by  evidence  of  his  birth  at 
Bethlehem.  (See  John  v.,  16-18 ;  xi.,  48.) 
3.  It  refers  only  to  the  Old  Testament 
writings. 

Please  advise  me  regarding  the  best  books 
on  the  following  subjects :  (1)  The  history  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  other 
religions ;  (2)  the  best  sources  of  information 
for  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research ;  (3J  where 
can  I  find  works  on  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Protestantism?  H.  F.  R. 

1.  See  Dr.  H.  C.  Trumbull's  "The 
Blood  Covenant'*  (Scribners,  $2),  and 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith's  "  Religion  of  the 
Semites  "  (Appleton,  $4).  2.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Society,  for  which  address 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  5  Boylston 
Place,  Boston.  The  last  two  volumes  of 
the  "  Proceedings  "  are  of  special  impor- 
tance. 3.  In  a  strictly  philosophical  view. 
Protestantism  has  no  distinct  basis  from 
that  of  Romanism.  Its  distinctive  basis 
is  ethical,  in  a  difference  concerning  the 
*'  seat  of  authority."  See  Dr.  Martineau's 
work  under  that  title  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York)  ;  also  Dr.  Briggs's  on 
*»  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason  " 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York). 

Can  any  reader  of  Thp  Outlook  tell  me 
where  in  Macaulay*s  writings  he  refers  to  the 
way  the  British  Government  tolerated  every 
faith  in  India  except  Christianity  ?  He  spoke, 
so  it  is  said,  about  the  Government  repairing 
temples,   gilding    idols,    furnishing   dancing- 


girls,  escorting  pilmms  to  shrines  of  worship, 
and  making  actualoblations  before  the  idols. 
Where  in  his  works  can  the  passage  be  found  ? 

A.  M. 

We  think  it  is  in  his  volume  of  short 
essays  and  reviews  on  the  Educational 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  India.  Some 
strictures  of  similar  tenor  occur  in  his 
essay  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of  Church 
and  State. 

Is  there  a  book,  or  are  there  books,  which 
give  any  comparison  between  the  Genesis 
stories  and  the  creation  narratives  of  other 
Semitic  peoples  than  the  Jews?  Would  you 
kindly  name  them,  giving  authors,  publish ers, 
and  prices?  W.  F.  S. 

Mr.  George  Smith's  **  Chaldaean  Account 
of  Genesis,"  in  its  revised  edition  by  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  gives  the  narratives  of  the 
creation,  deluge,  etc.,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  compare  them  with  the  Biblical 
accounts.     (Scribners,  New  York,  $3.) 

Will  you  kindly  reconcile  for  me  Matthew 
vi.,  13,  and  James  i.,  2.  B. 

The  first  is  appropriate  to  the  humble 
self-distrust  which  avoids  scenes  of  tempta- 
tion. The  second  rightly  expresses  the 
faithful  struggler's  trust  in  Him  who  g^v- 
eth  the  victory.  The  two  are  as  perfectly 
reconcilable  as  are  an  earnest  avoidance 
of  war  and  a  cheerful  fighting  through  an 
inevitable  conflict. 

In  your  suggestions  to  "A."  (Februar>'  11) 
regarding  "books  on  the  Decalogue,"  you 
omitted  one  which  I  found  invaluable  in  recent 
studies  on  the  Commandments.  May  I  have 
the  liberty  of  adding  to  your  suggestion  "The 
Ten  Commandments,"  by  R.  wnSale,  LL.D.  ? 

W.  C.  S. 

We  would  also  add  to  our  list  Canon 
Farrar's  "Voice  from  Sinai"  (T.  Whit- 
taker,  New  York). 

Where  can  I  find  the  best  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  prayer?  R.  E.  H. 

See  Dr.  Hedge's  "  Reason  in  Religion  " 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke's  "  Christian  Doc 
trine  of  Prayer "  (American  Unitarian 
Association,  Boston);  also  "The  Forum" 
for  Ma5%  1897,  on  "  Fallacies  Concerning 
Prayer." 

Will  you  name  a  few  of  the  best  books  for 
reference  and  study  on  the  subject  of  the  evo- 
lution of  religion  ?  Inquirer. 

Caird's  "  Evolution  of  Religion  "  (Mac- 
millan).  Tide's  "  Elements  of  the  Science 
of  Religion  "  (Scribners),  Lang's  "  Mak- 
ing of  Religion  "  (Longmans). 
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Two  Family  Friends 

A  white  horse  has  for  years  taken  part 
in  a  play.  His  part  has  been  so  well,  so 
intelligently,  taken  that  he  has  delighted 
the  audience  and  been  the  pet  of  the 
actresses  and  actors  in  the  play.  At  one 
place  in  the  play  his  head  only  was  seen, 
as  he  seemed  to  stand  in  a  bam  the  loft 
of  which  was  filled  with  hay  and  straw. 
One  night  this  seeming  loft  was  so  badly 
put  up  that  after  the  curtain  rose  the  plat- 
form, with  its  hay  and  straw,  settled  down 
on  the  horse's  back,  a  heavy  and  wholly 
unexpected  load.  The  leading  actor, 
who  owned  the  horse,  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  expected  to  see  the  horse 
kick  and  throw  over  the  whole  scene. 
Instead,  the  horse  stood  still,  just  his  ears 
showing  his  excitement,  not  only  through 
the  actj  but  until  the  curtain  fell  the  second 
time  on  the  tableaux.  Then  he  kicked 
and  threw  the  burden  off. 

Last  year,  because  some  blacksmith  who 
did  not  know  his  trade  shod  this  horse, 
his  foot  was  injured,  and  after  a  time  it 
had  to  be  taken  off.  His  owner  had  him 
cared  for  tenderly  in  a  pretty  stable,  and 
last  week  he  died,  just  after  his  owner 
came  back  from  Europe.  His  owner  says 
that  when  he  saw  the  greatest  English 
actor  of  our  time,  he  asked,  **  How  is  my 
brother  professional,  Dandy  ?"  Dandy 
was  the  horse's  name  in  private  life ;  on 
the  stage  he  had  another  name. 

It  is  said  that  when  Dandy  heard  his 
master's  voice  the  other  day,  though  he 
had  not  heard  it  in  two  years,  he  whinnied. 

There  was  a  white  horse  in  Connecticut 
who  was  as  important  a  member  of  the 
family  almost  as  the  baby.  The  boys  of 
the  family  at  times  acted  as  if  he  were  far 
more  important.  This  horse's  narfie  was 
Bill.  He  would  put  his  nose  in  the  pocket 
of  any  coat  or  jacket  that  came  into  his 
stall.  If  there  were  no  sugar  nor  apples 
there  for  him,  his  big  brown  eyes  would 
roll  round  at  the  wearers  with  a  most  re- 
proachful glance.  Each  child  and  grown 
person  felt  sure  that  Bill  had  a  special 
note  in  his  whinnying  when  he  or  she 
walked  toward  the  barn.    He  showed  very 


clearly  that  he  knew  who  was  driving  him* 
For  he  started  off  with  different  gaits  with 
different  members  of  the  family.  When 
-  the  father  had  the  reins,  away  Bill  would 
go,  with  arching  neck  and  quick  trot. 
When  the  mother  of  the  boys  held  the 
reins.  Bill  walked  off  with  the  most  com- 
fortable step,  saying  plainly,  "  The  chil- 
dren are  in  ;  I  must  be  careful."  One  day 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  roads  hard  and 
smooth,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
making  a  beautiful  winter  day,  the  mother 
thought  she  would  take  a  sleigh-ride  into 
town  with  auntie.  Bill  was  harnessed,  and 
the  children  waved  -a  happy  good-by  as 
the  sleigh  went  out  the  gate.  He  trotted 
along  as  if  he  were  saying,  "  This  is  one 
of  the  few  times  mother  goes  away  with- 
out the  children ;  she  shall  have  a  good 
time  if  I  can  make  it."  He  fairly  skimmed 
over  the  road,  and  mother  looked  like  a 
rosy  school-girl  in  her  fur  hood. 

Coming  back,  quite  near  home,  Bill 
slipped  going  down  a  steep  hill,  and  then 
fell,  the  sleigh  gliding  over  his  back.  He 
never  moved,  never  made  the  least  attempt 
to  get  up.  Just  as  plainly  as  a  horse 
could  say  it.  Bill  said,  "  I  know  just  what 
has  happened.  I'll  keep  still  until  the 
sleigh  is  righted." 

Mother  and  auntie  got  out,  pushed  the 
sleigh  back,  and  Bill,  without  a  word  being 
spoken  to  him,  rose  to  his  feet.  How  dis- 
tressed and  troubled  he  looked  I  While 
mother  and  auntie  were  brushing  the 
snow  off  and  getting  into  the  sleigh.  Bill 
looked  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over 
the  other,  with  a  beseeching  glance.  When 
he  started  down  the  hill  again,  he  stepped 
so  carefully  that  he  seemed  to  be  testing 
the  road.  As  he  entered  the  gate  he 
seemed  to  ask  that  nothing  might  be  said 
of  that  accident  on  the  hill  1 

Bill  grew  up  with  the  family,  growing 
gray  like  father  and  mother.  Each  child 
as  it  grew  up  and  left  the  home  bade  Bill 
good-by.  He  could  have  told,  if  we  could 
understand  his  language,  of  the  blonde  and 
brown  heads  that  had  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  warm,  damp  places  that  were 
there  when  the  heads  were   lifted.     He 
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could  have  told,  too,  of  the  kisses  that  were 
left  on  his  nose,  the  strong  arms  that  had 
been  placed  on  his  neck,  when  these  boys 
and  girls  came  home  from  school  and 
from  business  in  the  city.  And  he  would 
have  liked,  doubtless,  to  understand  the 
excitement  when,  one  day,  the  biggest 
boy  came  with  a  sweet,  young-looking 
lady  and  a  long  while  bundle,  and  put  it 
on  Bill's  back,  saying,  "  William,  my  son, 
this  is  my  chum,  Bill,"  while  all  the  family 
stood  about  Bill  understood  perfectly 
the  gifts  of  sugar  and  apples,  the  pats 
and  the  pressings ;  but  that  white  bundle 
— that  was  a  mystery. 

Some  Sights  in  the  Philippines 
Just  now  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
Philippines.  We  want  to  know  about  the 
people  and  how  they  live.  Many  most 
interesting  things  are  told  about  them. 
Among  other  facts  we  learn  that  they 
do  things  the  same  way  year  after  year, 
even  though  that  way  is  the  hiost  expen- 
sive and  the  hardest.  The  people  do  not 
like  change,  and  do  not  want  to  learn  from 
foreigners.  There  is  one  island  the  chief 
industry  of  which  is  cattle-raising.  Instead 
of  building  a  dock  at  which  the  vessels 
could  make  a  landing,  where  a  g^ng-plank 
from  the  dock  to  the  vessel  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  cattle  to  walk  aboard 
the  vessel,  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the 
water  and  made  to  swim  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  which  cannot  get  near  the  shore  for 
lack  of  water.  Then  ropes  are  fastened 
about  the  horns  of  the  cattle,  the  donkey- 
engine  on  the  vessel  is  set  going,  and  the 
cattle  are  hoisted  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  kicking  and  bellowing.  On  another 
island  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  women 
— ninety  out  of  every  hundred.  The  men 
cannot  earn  a  living,  and  they  leave  the 
island  when  mere  boys.  The  women  do 
all  the  work  that  is  done.  They  come  off 
to  the  vessels  with  chickens,  eggs,  and  fruit 
to  sell. 

We  think  it  very  improper  and  impolite 
to  eat  with  knives,  but  in  the  Philippines 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  carry  the  food 
from  the  plate  to  the  mouth  on  the  knife. 
An  American  gentlen\an  gave  a  dinner  to 
some  Spanish  gentlemen.  The  host  kept 
his  cutlery  sharp.  One  of  the  Spanish 
gentleman  asked  to  have  his  knife  changed, 
because  it  was  so  sharp  he  could  not  eat 
with  it     This  was  aft^r  b^  b^4  cut  his 


tongue.  A  charming  old  Spanish  gentle- 
man expressed  regret  that  his  hand  had 
begun  to  tremble,  and  he  could  no  longer 
eat  peas  with  his  knife. 

The  beds  in  the  Philippines  are  four- 
post  beds,  and  handsome.  Instead  of 
springs,  there  is  a  support  woven  like  our 
cane-seated  chairs.  A  thin  sleeping-mat 
is  laid  over  this,  and  then  a  sheet  After 
one  has  become  used  to  it,  it^is  said  to  be 
a  perfect  bed  for  a  warm  climate.  The 
dress  of  the  people  does  not  change  as 
with  us,  but  remains  the  same — loose  flow- 
ing robes  of  thin  material,  suited  to  a  hot 
climate,  for  the  women  and  children,  and 
loosely  made  thin  cotton  trousers  and 
shirts  for  the  men. 

There  are  said  to  be  twelve  hundred 
islands  in  the  group,  and  the  natives  differ 
greatly  ;  some  are  scarcely  civilized  and 
wear  little  clothing  and  live  in  mere  huts. 

The  Seamstress 

Miss  Dorothy  Dot,  in  her  little  red  chair, 
Put  her  thimble  on  with  ^  matronly  air. 

And  said :  "  From  this  piece  of  cloth,  I 

^uess, 
ril  make  my  baby  brother  a  lovely  dress," 

She  pulled  her  needle  in  and  out, 
And  over  and  under  and  round  about. 

And  through  and  through,  till  the  snowy 

lawn 
Was  bunched  and  crumpled  and  gathered 

and  drawn. 

She  sewed  and  sewed  to  the  end  of  her 

thread ; 
Then,  holding  her  work  to  view,  she  said: 

**  This  isn't  a  baby  dress,  after  all ; 
It's  a  bonnet  for  my  littlest  doll  I" 

— 5/.  Nicholas, 

Where  Were  They  Going  ^ 
Recently  a  steam  tug  was  going  through 
Long  Island  Sound.  When  near  the  east- 
em  end,  the  captain  thought  he  saw  a 
canal-boat  upturned.  He  decided  to 
steam  for  the  canal-boat  and  take  it  in 
tow,  when  it  disappeared.  The  tug  turned 
back  to  her  course,  when  again  a  canal- 
boat  was  seen,  and  the  captain  started  to 
take  her  in  tow;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
another  appeared,  and  another;  and  then 
he  discovered  he  was  sailing  into  a  school 
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of  whales.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  was 
the  more  greatly  surprised,  the  school  of 
shales  or  the  captain,  who  had  never 
known  them  in  those  waters.  Perhaps 
these  were  exploring  to  find  better  homes, 


or  perhaps  they  had  strayed  away  from 
the  larger  school  while  on  a  journey 
through  the  Atlantic.  After  a  time  they 
disappeared  without  one  having  been 
caught 
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The  Home  and  the  Schools 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
change  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  public-school  questions — in  fact, 
toward  the  whole  sub j  ect  of  education.  The 
relation  between  the  home  and  the  school  is 
but  faintly  perceived  even  now ;  their  mu- 
tual dependence  upon  each  other  is  still  too 
often  unknown  to  mothers  and  teachers. 
That  the  food,  clothing,  ethical  training, 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  home,  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  home  toward  the 
teacher,  make  the  foundation  on  which 
the  teacher  must  depend,  is  far  less  fully 
recognized  than  it  should  be  in  the  home. 
Health,  not  only  of  body  but  of  soul,  is  the 
first  essential  of  good  work  in  the  school- 
room, and  this  depends  on  the  home 
environment  and  its  influence  on  teacher 
and  on  pupil ;  for  together  they  form  a 
community  in  which  for  four  or  five  hours 
each  day  they  must  live.  On  children 
this  community  life  exercises  a  positive 
influence,  is  a  dominant  factor  in  forming 
character. 

The  teacher  is  the  ruling  power  in  this 
life.  What  he  or  she  is  determines  the 
kind  of  life  each  child  must  live  while  in 
this  community.  To  obtain  this  position 
a  certain  training  is  necessary,  which  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  time  and  money ; 
and  the  return  on  this  investment  is  a 
business  question  which  must  be  consid- 
ered; what,  in  fact,  is  the  return  which 
is  made,  which  represents  the  ideal  of 
compensation  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils  ? 
Recently  special  investigations  have  been 
made  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  that  State.  For  men 
$320.24  is  the  average ;  for  women,  $306.64 ; 
while  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  seven- 
teen teachers  in  the  State  who  receive 
less 'than  $100  per  year.  Last  year 
the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  suffered  an 
average  reduction  of  ninety-four  cents, 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  when  com- 


pared with  the  reduction  of  the  preceding 
year  of  $3.73.  It  would  be  quite  inter- 
esting to  discover  the  relation  between  the 
present  political  conditions  controlling  in 
Pennsylvania  and  her  educational  stand- 
ards as  revealed  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  the  State  public  schools.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  for  men  is 
$1 ,3 19.50 ;  for  woftien,  $483.82 — a  discrep- 
ancy which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adjusted  in 
the  near  future.  New  York  pays  $650  to 
men,  $464  to  women. 

Some  writers  estimate  that  each  servant 
employed  in  a  house  costs  $300  per  annum 
in  rent  and  food^what  each  costs  in  waste 
cannot  be  estimated.  In  wages  each  costs 
from  $144  to  $240,  with  an  average  of 
$192  ;  or  a  total  of  $492  per  year.  For 
this  income  rarely  is  special  training  any 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  it  is  but  re- 
cently, it  is  said,  that  a  maid  inquired 
whether  she  would  have  to  think ;  if  so,  she 
must  charge  fifty  cents  more  per  week  1 

How  dare  parents  criticise  teachers,  in 
the  face  of  the  estimate  put  upon  the 
latter's  services  as  expressed  in  wages? 
When  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  sub- 
tracted from  a  teacher's  salary,  what 
margin  is  left  to  expend  in  culture,  in 
fitting  herself  to  keep  abreast  of  the  prog- 
ress in  her  profession  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion for  mothers  to  consider  seriously. 
How  can  they  expect  women  of  intelli- 
gence to  engage  in  a  profession  that 
means  limited  opportunity  for  financial 
advancement,  no  matter  how  honest  or 
earnest  the  effort  made  to  increase  pro- 
fessional ability  ?  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  profession  open  to  women  of  refine- 
ment and  ability.  This  is  no  longer  true ; 
a  dozen  professions  offer  far  better  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  ability. 

The  public  sentiment  must  be  educated ; 
the  public  must  see  clearly  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  balance  between  educational 
standards  and  the  compensation  paid  ^^^^ 
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teachers.  A  mother  can  supplement  igno- 
rance, avert  its  evil  effects  in  her  own 
home,  and,  though  intelligent,  be  perfectly 
helpless,  because  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
lasting  evils,  the  disastrous  effects,  of  in- 
competent teaching,  unrefined  influences, 
in  the  school-room  upon  her  children. 
To  raise  the  standards  for  teachers,  and 
pay  salaries  that  do  not  equal  that  paid 
to  a  general  housemaid,  who  is  trained  by 
the  one  who  pays  her  wages,  is  so  unin- 
telligent as  to  be  disgraceful.  Let  the 
women  of  this  country  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries  in  the  public  schools,  and 
at  the  same  time  study  the  conditions 
controlling  appointment  and  promotions. 
The  waste  of  public  funds  is  enormous, 
and  this  waste  is  made  possible  because 
the  people  are  unintelligent,  or  indifferent, 
or  both.  The  waste  in  educational  ex- 
penditure affects  the  body  politic  at  the 
vital  point.  It  is  a  waste,  not  in  large 
salaries,  but  in  inadequate  salaries,  in  sal- 
aries paid  to  incompetency,  in  the  use  of 
the  schools  to  further  political  ends. 

The  home  is  the  center  of  public  senti- 
ment in  every  community.  What  the 
majority  of  the  homes  in  any  community 
demands  is  expressed  in  the  men  it  places 
in  power.  Nowhere  does  this  expression 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
more  clearly  thin  in  the  school  authori- 
ties. A  community  that  places  its  school 
administration  in  the  control  of  men  and 
women  whose  intelligence  and  business 
ability  command  respect  and  position 
in  the  professional  and  business  world 
has  protected  its  homes,  its  country,  and 
its  best  interests  with  the  true  spirit  of 
democracy. 

A  Suggested  Solution 

Not  until  there  is  a  new  standard  of  good 
breeding  in  the  average  American  family,  I 
believe,  will  the  servant  problem  become  less 
strained.  The  tyrannical  child,  who  ostensibly 
drives  away  so  many  good  domestics,  is  only 
the  positive  exponent  of  the  negatively  tyran- 
nical mistress  and  master.  He  is  like  the  sore 
that  betrays  the  impurity  of  the  blood.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  treatment  of  the 
average  domestic  servant  by  the  average 
American  family ;  and  the  ill-bred,  tyrannous, 
abusive  child  is  the  unwitting  betrayal  of  this 
fact. 

The  above  is  from  an  article  in  the 
"  American  Kitchen  Magazine,"  by  James 
Buckham,  entitled  "  Children  and  the 
Servant  Problem."    All  fair-minded  moth- 


ers will  admit  that  Mr.  Buckham  has  forci- 
bly stated  one  of  the  factors  that  make 
the  servant  problem.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
A  few  months  of  child-study  from  the 
kitchen  standpoint,  followed  by  a  few 
weeks  of  child-study  from  the  waitress's 
standpoint,  followed  by  a  few  weeks  of 
child-study  from  the  'chambermaid's  stand- 
point. If  the  mothers  who  have  nurses 
will  study  the  child  from  the  nurse's 
standpoint,  they  will  make  their  children 
appreciate  the  services  not  warranted  in 
the  bond,  and  will  arouse  gratitude  that 
expresses  itself  in  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  courtesy.  Too  many  American 
children  are  snobs  in  their  relation  to 
servants,  in  their  social  relation  to  all 
service.  We  see  it  revealed  in  restau- 
rants, hotels,  cars,  stores,  boats.  Such 
children  reflect  the  home  attitude  toward 
service.  The  discourtesies  of  which  we 
complain,  and  which  we  endure  from  those 
employed  to  serve  the  public,  are,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  the  armor  of  self-pro- 
tection against  the  bad  manners  to  which 
they  must  submit.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  child-study  principle  applied  to 
the  servant  problem  would  result  in  loos- 
ening the  strain  on  many  households,  not 
only  on  mistress,  but  on  maid.  Esi>ecially 
is  this  true  in  the  homes  where  wages 
are  supposed  to  make  consideration  and 
courtesy  unnecessary. 

Two  Classes 

No ;  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I 

mean 
Are  the  people  who  lift,  and  the  people 

who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  the  world's 

masses 
Are   always   divided   in   just   these    two 

classes. 

And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I 

ween. 
There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who 

lean. 

In  which  class  are  you  ?     Are  you  easing 

the  load 
Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the 

road  ? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  bear 
Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care? 

—SeUcUd. 
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The  expected  forward  move- 
The  Advance  ^^^t  in  the  Philippines  began 

on  lialolot      -  ,  ,   X      •  ^ 

last  week,  and  the  insurgent 
forces  have  been  pushed  northward  after 
severe  lighting.  Our  forces  have  steadily 
driven  the  enemy  before  them,  with  mod- 
erate loss,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
engagement.  The  general  military  situa- 
tion in  Luzon  is  this :  From  Manila  east, 
across  the  entire  island,  we  have  a  strong 
line — along  the  Pasig  River,  through  La- 
guna  de  Bai,  on  which  we  have  one  or 
more  gunboats,  and  thence  east  over  a 
narrow  strip  to  the  sea.  By  this  line 
southern  Luzon  is  cut  off  from  the  north- 
em,  and  larger,  part ;  in  this  southern  part 
forces  of  insurgents  have  concentrated  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand; 
General  Lawton  is  now  in  command  of 
the  division  of  our  army  in  the  south,  and 
is  amply  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
there,  who  are  reported  to  be  actively 
attacking  since  the  more  important  opera- 
tions in  the  north  began.  To  understand 
the  advance  of  the  past  week  it  should  be 
remembered  that  from  Manila  there  runs 
north  and  northwest  along  the  coast  a 
railroad — the  only  one  in  the  islands,  we 
believe.  This  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  central  line  of  our  advance.  On  it, 
or  near  it,  are,  in  the  order  named, 
going  north,  the  towns  of  Caloocan,  Mala- 
bon,  Malinta,  Polo,  Meicauayan,  Marilao, 
Bulacan.  Finally,  Malolos,  Aguinaldo's 
headquarters,  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Manila.  The  advance  was  from 
Caloocan,  which  has  been  occupied  by 
American  forces  for  some  weeks,  and  is 
the  military  base  of  the  recent  operations. 
The  plan  was  a  simple  one — namely,  to 
push  a  strong  force  directly  north,  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Malabon  (which  is  some 
way  west  of  the  railroad  and  on  the  coast), 
then  to  wheel  to  the  left  (west),  and  thus 
cut  off  the  enemy  supposed  to  be  in  force 


at  Malabon  and  hold  it  between  the  flank- 
ing force,  to  be  on  its  north,  and  the  division 
of  our  army  left  to  its  south.  General 
MacArthur,  with  the  right  wing,  swept  the 
enemy  from  the  region  east  of  Manila  and 
north  of  the  Pasig  River,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  town  of 
Novaliches  and  toward  Malabon.  The 
advance  northward  was  a  perfect  success, 
but  the  enemy  was  not  to  be  caught  by 
the  flanking  movement  It  is  the  primary 
law  of  defensive  military  strategy  not  to 
allow  the  flank  to  be  turned  by  the  enemy 
and  the  insurgents,  many  of  whose  officers 
served  under  Spain,  have  enough  military 
knowledge  to  make  them  awake  to  the 
situation.  They  have,  therefore,  with- 
drawn toward  the  north,  fighting  as  they 
retreat 


Three  Day.  of  Fighting  General  Otis's  des- 
patches of  Sunday 
state  that  General  MacArthur's  division 
of  three  brigades,  which  formed  the 
right  of  the  advance,  was  two  miles  be- 
yond Polo  at  Meicauayan,  and  that  it 
had  continually  driven  the  insurgents  from 
succeeding  lines  of  intrenchments  where 
they  stoutly  resisted.  On  Monday  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  at  or  near  Bulacan, 
only  five  miles  from  Malolos.  The  sup- 
porting column  was  steadily  advancing  on 
a  parallel  line  south  and  west  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  division.  By  Sunday  afternoon 
these  forces  had  reached  open  country  and 
were  pushing  on  toward  Malolos,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  beyond  Polo.  On  Monday 
they  advanced  as  far  as  Marilao,  ten  miles 
from  Malolos.  The  fighting  here  Monday 
was  again  severe  and  continuous.  Aguinal- 
do  is  said  to  have  led  his  troops  in  person. 
It  is  expected  that  a  stand  will  be  made  by 
the  Filipinos  at  Malolos,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  from  that  place  the  enemy,  if 
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defeated,  will  retreat  into  the  hill  country 
of  the  north,  where  resistance  may  be 
carried  on,  perhaps,  in  much  the  way 
employed  by  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  the 
eastern  province  of  Cuba,  As  we  write 
our  exact  losses  are  not  known,  but  on 
Sunday  General  Otis  put  the  casualties  as 
one  officer  and  twenty-five  men  killed,  one 
hundred  and  forty -two  wounded,  and  he 
cabled  on  Monday  that  our  casualties  that 
day  were  about  forty.  On  Sunday  Colonel 
Kgbert,  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry, 
was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  his  men 
in  a  bayonet  charge.  The  German  Prince 
I.udwig  von  Lowenstein-Wertheim  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  shot  while  observing 
the  advance.  No  reasonably  close  guess 
can  be  made  as  to  the  enemy's  loss,  but 
if  was  certainly  heavy.  Our  volunteers 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  attacking 
movements,  and  have  conducted  them- 
selves with  uniform  steadiness  and  cool 
courage.  Malolos  is  now  our  army's 
objective  point,  and  it  may  very  likely  be 
taken  before  these  lines  are  read.  Mili- 
tary critics  here  agree  that  the  advance 
has  been  conducted  with  skill,  vigor,  and 
rapidity. 

If  the  Army  Court  of 

*':oT™X.r'*    Inquiry  wanted  a  clear- 

cut,  positive,  well-in- 
formed bit  of  testimony  about  army  beef, 
they  did  well  to  come  to  New  York  and 
listen  to  what  Governor  Roosevelt  had  to 
tell  them.  He  said  that  on  shipboard  at 
Tampa  he  found  that  even  the  regulars 
grumbled  at  the  canned  "roast"  beef; 
that  in  Cuba  he  noticed  that  when  opened 
a  can  would  show  what  looked  like  a  layer 
of  slime  ;  that  he  could  not  eat  it  except 
when  stewed  with  potatoes  and  onions, 
and  "  I  could  have  eaten  my  hat  then," 
if  it  were  stewed  with  vegetables ;  that 
the  men  would  become  ill  if  they  ate  the 
beef ;  that,  "  without  any  qualification," 
he  considered  the  beef  at  Santiago  "  ut- 
terly unfit  and  unwholesome,"  "  un- 
palatable," "  absolutely  imfit  for  human 
food."  Of  the  refrigerated  beef  he  spoke 
with  less  positive  condemnation,  although 
he  said  that  sometimes  part  had  spoiled, 
often  the  rind  was  black  and  spoiled, 
that  it  gave  most  of  the  men  diarrhoea, 
and  that  his  men  generally  were  sick  and 
weak — more  so  than  the  records  showed. 


Governor  Roosevelt,  as  in  his  testimony 
before  the  former  Commission,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  his  formal  reports 
setting  forth  deficiencies  in  food,  trans- 
portation, and  clothing  (and,  by  the  way, 
we  are  informed  that  a  large  part  of  our 
troops  in  Cuba  are  still  unsuitably  clothed) 
had  never  been  included  in  the  published 
reports.  The  public,  which  has  a  right  to 
see  these  reports,  and  means  to  see  them, 
will  know  how  to  interpret  the  Depart- 
ment's shifty  excuse  of  accidental  omis- 
sion. Important  testimony  was  heard  by 
the  Commission  before  coming  to  New 
York.  Altogether  a  hundred  or  more  wit- 
nesses in  all  have  now  declared  the  canned 
beef  an  abomination.  More  than  one  last 
week  declared  positively  that  sickness  and 
death  resulted  from  its  use.  Several  have 
given  evidence  tending  to  show  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  refrigerated  beef  served  to 
the  soldiers  had  been  chemically  treated. 
One  expert  in  provisions  characterized 
the  product  of  the  canning  process  by 
saying  that  in  packing-houses  "  this  mass 
of  insoluble  matter  would  come  under  the 
head  of  tankage,  and  would  be  used  as 
fertilizer ;  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  human 
food."  And  it  is  at  the  time  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  being  piled  up  that  the  War 
Department  snubs  and  impliedly  censures 
Inspector  Breckinridge  and  General  Gar- 
lington,  of  the  Inspector's  Department,  for 
making  any  inquiry  into  the  present  beef 
conditions  without  special  orders  from  the 
Department  I 


The  most  widely  dis- 

DoUar  and  Ten-Dollar     «,,„„^j  ,^^i:#^,x«i    ^^ 

Dinners  CUSSCd  political   news 

of  the  week  is  Mr. 
Bryan's  refusal  to  attend  the  Jefferson 
dinner  planned  by  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr. 
Belmont,  and  his  agreement  to  attend  the 
Jeflferson  dinner  in  this  city  planned  by 
the  Chicago  Platform  Democrats.  Inas- 
much as  the  Tammany  dinner  in  honor  of 
Jefferson  was  incongruously  a  ten-dollar-a- 
plate  affair,  while  the  anti-Tammany  din- 
ner was  at  a  price  which  squared  not  only 
with  Jefferson's  notions  of  political  sim- 
plicity but  also  with  the  financial  exigencies 
of  most  of  his  following,  now  as  well  as  then, 
the  humorous  aspects  of  the  situation  have 
naturally  been  fully  exploited.  The  matter, 
however,  has  its  serious  side,  for  it  re- 
establishes the  cleavage  in  the  Democratic 
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ranks  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  Chicago 
platfomi.  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Gorman — 
who  alto  is  to  be  present  at  the  ten- 
dollar  dinner — are  the  political  leaders  of 
the  Democrats  who  remained  in  the  party 
in  spite  of  hostility  to  the  platform  of 
1896.  Evei  since  the  election  of  that 
year  they  have  been  trying — Mr.  Gorman 
tactfully  and  Mr.  Croker  tactlessly — to 
restore  Democratic  unity  upon  old  lines. 
Mr.  Gorman,  though  at  first  an  expansion- 
ist, had  the  shrewdness  last  fall  to  see 
that  his  party  would  stand  with  Mr. 
Bryan  on  the  Philippine  question;  but 
Mr.  Croker  widened  the  division  on  princi- 
ples by  proclaiming  himself  an  ardent  ex- 
pansionist upon  commercial  grounds.  But 
this  difference,  as  well  as  the  past  ones  on 
protection,  the  income  tax,  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  the  treatment  of  mo- 
nopolies, Mr.  Croker  was  willing  to  waive 
for  the  sake  of  harmony.  The  dinner 
was  to  cement  this  harmony ;  and  when 
Mr.  Bryan  refused  to  attend  it,  on  the 
ground  that  his  Democracy  had  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  dinner,  the  refusal  was  meant  and 
received  as  a  declaration  that  the  Demo- 
crats he  represented  would  not  compro- 
mise with  those  represented  by  Mr.  Croker 
and  his  associates. 


The  succession  of 

The  Lynching  Atrocitle.      jy^^hing    atrocities 

in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  has 
justly  aroused  National  indignation  more 
than  any  outbreak  of  race  hatred  since 
the  murdering  of  the  negro  postmaster's 
family  over  a  year  ago.  In  none  of  the 
recent  outrages  was  the  crime  the  one 
which  drives  even  civilized  men  to  mad- 
ness ;  in  none,  apparently,  would  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  white  man,  if  convicted,  have 
been  death ;  in  all,  contempt  for  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro,  and  willingness  to  mur- 
der not  only  the  guilty  but  the  suspected, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawlessness.  In 
Arkansas  it  is,  indeed,  claimed  that  a  negro 
plot  to  precipitate  a  race  war  was  dis- 
covered ;  but  those  who  know  the  negro 
dread  of  a  race  war  will  be  slow  to  believe 
this  report,  while  the  terrorizing  of  all  the 
n^^oes  in  the  district  where  seven  lynch- 
ings  took  place  demonstrated  a  spirit  of 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  white  partici- 
pants which  cared  almost  as  little  for 


justice  as  for  law.  In  Georgia,  we  are 
glad  to  state,  the  Atlanta  "  Constitution  " 
has  condemned  the  lynching  of  the  five 
men  accused  of  arson  at  Palmetto,  in 
terms  which  show  not  only  respect  for  law, 
but  respect  for  the  human  rights  of  negroes. 
But  the  same  paper  has  printed  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  H.  L.Johnson,  of  Palmetto, 
declaring  that  the  white  Methodist  clergy 
engaged  in  teaching  negroes  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  arson  and  mob  law  ;  and 
another  letter  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Blackburn, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Atlanta,  demanding 
a  law  '*  providing  that  any  white  person 
who  teaches  in  negro  schools  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  one  year  for  the  first  and  ten 
years  for  each  subsequent  offense."  This 
infamous  proposition  of  Mr.  Blackburn 
was  aimed  at  Dr.  Thirkield,  the  President 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  for  negroes 
at  Atlanta,  whose  deeply  felt  and  strongly 
worded  protests  against  the  atrocities  had 
been  indorsed  by  the  ministers  of  Atlanta 
and  reinforced  by  a  manly  and  noble 
protest  from  ex-Govemor  Northen.  Dr. 
Thirkield  has  made  an  effective  reply  to 
Mr.  Blackburn,  in  which  he  speaks  hope- 
fully of  a  popular  awakening.  Governor 
Candler,  among  others,  heartily  favors 
the  punishment  of  the  white  criminals, 
even  if  trial  in  another  county  be  neces- 
sary. Whether  there  is  any  similar  awak- 
ening in  Mississippi  or  Arkansas  we  do 
not  know ;  but  the  succession  of  atrocities, 
by  reason  of  their  heinousness,  have  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
force,  if  thoroughly  aroused,  must  in  the 
end  be  obeyed. 


The     New     York 

"TN^ol^^r "   "  Tribune  "      has 

published  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  proposed 
disfranchisement  of  illiterate  negroes.  The 
negro  voting  population  at  the  last  census 
was  109,000  out  of  a  total  of  343,000. 
As  three-fourths  of  the  n^^oes  are  illiter- 
ate as  against  one-fourth  of  the  whites, 
an  amendment  aimed  at  illiteracy  would 
disfranchise  eighty  thousand  negroes  and 
sixty  thousand  whites,  leaving  the  white 
voters  in  a  majority  of  six  to  one.  The 
amendment  submitted,  however,  proposes 
to  disfranchise  the  eighty  thpusiand  illitcK^ 
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ate  negroes  while  permitting  the  sixty 
thousand  illiterate  whites  to  vote,  by  stipu- 
lating that  the  disfranchisement  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  men  whose  families  had 
the  suffrage  in  1867.  Apparently  nearly 
all  the  Democrats,  a  part  of  the  Populists, 
and  a  few  Republicans  are  inclined  to  favor 
this  form  of  disfranchisement ;  but  the 
amendment  may  be  lost  because  of  con- 
siderations hardly  thought  of  at  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  if  the  courts  declare  the  portion 
of  the  amendment  aimed  at  the  negro 
unconstitutional,  this  declaration  will  sim- 
ply invalidate  the  clause  permitting  illit- 
erate whites  to  vote.  Enough  of  the 
amendment  will  remain  to  establish  an 
educational  qualification  for  all,  and  there- 
fore not  only  the  illiterate  whites  but  all 
who  regard  a  voice  in  the  government  as 
a  right  of  white  manhood  fear  to  vote  for 
the  measure.  Another  political  force  ar- 
rayed against  the  amendment  is  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  great  majority  of  the  white 
people  demand  some  form  of  prohibition, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  negroes 
prefer  high  license.  The  present  L^isla- 
ture,  says  the  "  Tribime^s  "  correspondent, 
has  established  dispensaries  in  several 
counties,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
liquor  men,  and  the  latter  are  declaring 
that  if  the  negroes  are  eliminated  from 
the  voting  population  there  is  not  a  county 
or  town  in  the  State  that  does  not  contain 
a  majority  for  local  option  or  even  for 
absolute  prohibition.  Inasmuch  as  the 
liquor  element  is  more  likely  to  act  as  a 
unit  than  the  temperance  element,  this 
consideration  probably  means  thousands 
of  votes  against  the  amendment.  If  the 
National  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
adopt  the  proposed  plan  of  insisting  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution  be  obeyed,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  States  disfranchising  adult  men, 
except  for  crime,  be  proportionately  re- 
duced, the  amendment  may  be  defeated 
by  a  heavy  majority ;  for  the  Democrats 
of  North  Carolina  are  even  less  willing 
than  the  Republicans  to  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  State  reduced. 

A  year  ago  last  autumn 
°~iSrH.rh"     the  city  of  Philadelphia 

voted  to  authorize  the 
issue  qI  bonds,  amgunting  tg  ^3,200,000, 


to  be  used  to  supply  the  city  with  pure 
water.  Owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  inability 
of  two  Republican  factions  in  the  cit>' 
government  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  money  should 
be  expended,  the  necessary  steps  have 
not  been  taken,  and  the  water  which 
Philadelphia  drinks  remains  as  before, 
except  that  it  is  apparently  more  deadly 
than  in  former  years.  So  far,  during  the 
current  season,  there  have  been  about 
five  thousand  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  of 
which  about  ten  per  cent  have  been  fatal 
The  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  and  in 
many  cases  cannot  admit  another  patient 
The  physicians  are  worked  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  strength,  and  the  resources 
of  the  city  in  every  direction  are  taxed  to 
provide  proper  care  for  those  who  cannot 
care  for  themselves.  The  spectacle  of  a 
great  city  with  the  intelligence,  character, 
and  wealth  of  Philadelphia,  deliberately 
inviting  the  visitation  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  diseases,  throws  a  singular  light 
on  the  rudimentary  condition  of  municipal 
government  in  this  country. 


A  PhiUdelphi.  mu.tr«tlon      ^J*^    f?^^?™    '^ 

Philadelphia  is  a 
serious  one.  Although  the  city  has  a 
population  of  about  1,200,000,  it  con- 
sumes one-third  more  water  than  the  city 
of  London,  which  has  a  population  erf 
5,000,000.  It  consumes  more  water  per 
capita  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  in  the  world.  This 
is  due  to  one  of  the  most  fortunate  facts 
in  its  municipal  life — the  fact  that  it  has 
almost  no  tenement-houses,  and  that  a 
greater  number  of  its  residents  live  in  de- 
tached houses  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country ;  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
a  house  in  Philadelphia  being  only  about 
four  and  a  half.  This  prodigal  use  of  water 
is  the  sign  of  good  conditions  and  of  general 
wholesomeness ;  it  raises,  however,  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  securing  adequate  water 
supply.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  character  of  Philadelphia 
that  it  is  now  compelled  to  boil  its  drink- 
ing-water or  die  of  typhoid  fever.  Year 
after  year  there  have  been  vigorous  pro- 
tests, but  Philadelphia,  like  many  other 
cities,  and  like  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  cursed  with  the  worst  form  of  machine 
politics  i  and  in  the  loog  run  machine 
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politics,  bringing  forth  bad  government, 
breeds  disease  and  death.  When,  in  this 
city,  the  poorer  people  who  are  the  dupes 
of  Tammany  can  be  induced  to  study  the 
mortality  rates  under  Tammany  rule,  they 
will  begin  to  understand  that  good  govern- 
ment and  health  stand  in  very  intimate 
relations.  The  agitation  for  pure  water 
is  more  vigorous  this  winter  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia. 
Mass-meetings  have  been  held,  and  the 
city  is  determined  to  rid  itself  of  the 
responsibility  for  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  death-rate. 


Last  week  the   New   York 

''I^I^ZtnX''  Assembly,  by  a  party  vote, 

passed  the  three  police  bills 
favored  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  estab- 
lishing a  single-headed  Commission  in  New 
York  City,  providing  for  a  separate  and 
bi-partisan  bureau  of  elections,  and  pro- 
hibiting, under  severe  penalties,  any  med- 
dling of  the  police  with  the  elections. 
What  was  most  notable  in  the  discussion 
was  the  opposition  of  the  Tammany 
Assemblymen  to  a  single-headed  Com- 
mission, though  the  Commissioner  was  to 
be  appointed  by  their  own  Mayor.  The 
present  bi-partisan  Commission,  which 
enables  their  organization  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility when  dividing  the  spoils, 
seemed  to  them  preferable.  Of  course, 
however,  they  also  urged  against  the  bill 
that  it  gave  the  Governor  power  to  remove 
the  head  of  the  police  force  in  the  great 
Democratic  city,  while  making  no  corre- 
sponding provision  for  Republican  cities. 
In  the  Senate  the  present  outlook  is  that 
the  bills  will  be  blocked  by  the  opposition 
of  two  or  three  Republican  Senators,  who 
express  a  determination  either  to  protect 
the  Republicans  now  on  the  New  York 
police  force,  or  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  home-rule  principle.  These  non- 
conforming Republicans  last  week  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  the  bill  providing 
for  the  submission  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  requiring  the  L^slature  to 
meet  only  once  in  two  years  instead  of 
annually.  Though  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, with  the  approval  of  both  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Croker,  demanded  the  passage 
of  the  biennial  sessions  amendment,  the 
Democratic  legislators,  with  one  exception, 
voted  agaiDst  it,  because  the  trades-unions 


in  every  part  of  the  State  denounced 
the  change.  The  trade-union  argument, 
put  briefly,  was  that  so  great  a  State 
as  New  York  had  matters  demanding 
public  action  every  year,  and  that  only 
through  their  legislators  were  the  working 
people  able  to  influence  State  action  in 
their  behalf.  The  advocates  of  bien- 
nial sessions  in  vain  urged  the  exam- 
ple of  smaller  States,  and  the  large 
amount  of  bad  legislation  enacted.  With 
no  one  but  the  trades-unions  appearing 
against  the  measure,  the  Democrats  repu- 
diated their  platform,  and  the  Republican 
caucus  was  unable  to  keep  all  the  Repub- 
lican members  in  line  with  Governor 
Roosevelt.  The  Board  of  Trade  Tele- 
phone Bill,  to  reduce  the  maximum  rate 
for  New  York  City  from  $240  to  $125— 
not  merely  to  $150,  as  we  stated  two 
weeks  ago — was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  34 
to  15,  despite  the  provision  that  the  lower 
rate  should  not  be  enforced  if  the  com- 
pany showed  to  the  courts  that  it  would 
not  give  them  ten  per  cent,  dividend  on 
their  invested  and  accumulated  capital. 
Another  bill  providing  for  message  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  about  five  cents  a 
message  met  with  a  similar  fate.  These 
votes  in  New  York  were  made  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  one  branch  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  had  just  voted 
unanimously  for  a  $60  maximum  rate  in 
Chicago.  The  bill  to  forbid  four  tracks 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  still  in  a  tangle 
caused  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Third  Avenue  railway 
systems.  In  getting  Mr.  Croker's  indorse- 
ment for  their  bill  the  reformers  lent  color 
to  the  charge  that  their  bill  unduly  favored 
the  system  in  close  touch  with  Tammany, 
and  many  Republican  legislators,  on  this 
avowed  grouud,  are  standing  out  against 


it. 


^ 


New  York  is  the  center  of 

^^New^^Y^rk*"     ^^  clothing  trade,  and  for 

that  reason  the  city  where 
the  sweatshop  is  most  strikingly  an  indus- 
trial and  municipal  problem.  Recently 
the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors  charged  that 
the  law  was  being  violated  as  to  sanitary 
conditions,  hours  of  work,  and  employment 
of  minors.  The  Governor  appointed  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Riis  to  investigate  and  report  on 

the  conditions  of  the  workshops  d^vot^d 
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to  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Mr.  Riis 
was  accompanied  by  the  representatives 
of  labor  organizations.  In  his  report, 
after  stating  that  the  conditions  had  greatly 
improved,  that  the  tenement-house  work- 
shop and  child  labor  had  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  Mr.  Riis  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

My  judgment  is  that  the  tailors  have  not 
made  out  a  case  against  the  factory  inspector 
justifying  interference  by  you.  These  sugges- 
tions presented  themselves  during  the  inquiry 
as  obviously  fair  and  promising  relief : 

First,  that  more  factory  inspectors  are 
ur^endy  needed  in  this  city,  the  present  force 
being  wholly  inadequate. 

Second,  tnat  night  inspections  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  bosses  from  working  their  hands 
over  hours. 

Third,  that  the  inspectors  could  with  advan- 
tage invoke  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Health  oftener  than  they  do,  and  thus  save 
time. 

The  report  and  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committees 
now  considering  bills  providing  for  the 
licensing  of  buildings  where  clothing  is 
made,  and  an  increase  in  the  niunber  of 
inspectors.  The  licensing  of  buildings 
where  garments  are  made  by  the  State 
Factory  Inspection  Department  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  driven  the  sweatshop  out  of 
that  State.  In  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn the  Health  Board  has  begun  an 
investigation  of  the  district  in  which  a 
number  of  clothing-makers  have  settled, 
and  where  the  sweatshop  abounds.  The 
conditions  were  found  to  be  unsanitary 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  street  im- 
provements. Children  were  found  em- 
ployed contrary  to  law,  and  excessive  hours 
of  labor  prevailed  in  many  of  these  shops. 

»nv    Av        Bill    The  Aheam  School  Bill, 

which  provides  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  has 
met  with  opposition  from  the  School  Board 
of  that  city  because  it  is  believed  that  its 
provisions  are  detrimental  to  the  best 
good  of  the  schools.  It  provides  that  in- 
crease of  salary  shall  depend  on  length  of 
service,  and  makes  examinations  unneces- 
sary as  a  test  for  promotion  and  increase 
of  salary.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  last  year  and  defeated ;  this 
year  several  hearings  have  been  given, 
nd  it  has  passed  the  Senate.     The  Gov- 


ernor has  now  announced  his  intention  to 
veto  the  bill  if  it  comes  before  him  in  its 
present  form.  He  expresses  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  but  holds  that  the  in- 
crease should  depend  on  **  merit."  This 
position  of  the  Governor  has  been  well 
understood  by  the  politicians  who  have 
backed  the  bill,  and  Governor  Roosevelt 
is  justified  in  his  statement  that  these  mec 
are  not  the  friends  of  the  teachers,  because 
the  keeping  of  this  bill  before  the  L^^sla- 
ture  has  prevented  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Governor 
intimates  that  he  would  sign  the  bill  if  an 
amendment  were  added  that  based  the 
increase  of  salaries  of  teachers  on  merit 
Such  an  amendment  was  offered,  but  was 
opposed  by  the  sponsors  for  the  bill  and 
by  the  teachers.  Governor  Roosevelt 
points  out  that  the  local  authorities  have 
the  power  to  increase  teachers'  salaries, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  home  rule, 
which  is  Tammany's  watchword. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of 

^'SiiJii!^  ^^^  ^^""^'^  o^  ^«  Liberal 

Federation  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme was  definitely  marked  out.     The 
Federation  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  an   indis- 
pensable step  toward  securing  the  eflftciency 
of  Parliament;  it  demanded  also  the  re- 
form of  the  land  laws  and  of  registration, 
and  the  taxation  of  ground  values ;  and  it 
urgad  upon  the  country  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating cordially  with  the  Czar's  purpose 
in  calling  the  approaching  Peace  Confer- 
ence.    Much  was  said  by  way  of  criticism 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry  and  of  its  foreign  policy ;  and 
the  Chairman  particularly  protested  against 
warlike  exp>editions   for  the   purpose  of 
extending  trade.     Sir   Henry  Campbell- 
Bannermann,  the  new  leader  of  the  paity 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that 
while  there  are  many  exhibitions  of  inde- 
pendence and  some  of  individual  eccen- 
tricity within  the  Liberal  ranks,  there  is 
substantial  harmony.     The  party  stands 
where  it  did  on  the  question  of  Home 
Rule,  and  must  eventually  give   Ireland 
what   it  has    demanded — a   parliament; 
when  it  shall  do  so  is  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency.    He  drew  a  distinction  between 
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the  imperialism  which  looks  for  the  con- 
solidation and  development  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  imperialism  of  aggression  and 
**  slapping  of  the  breeches  pocket "  of 
which  he  declared  there  had  been  many 
recent  illustrations.  He  emphasized  the 
need  of  the  reforms  upon  which  the  Liberal 
party  had  planted  itself.  There  are  many 
indications  of  increasing  unity  and  confi- 
dence within  the  Liberal  ranks. 

The  most  important  event 

^^^''^ued**^**"*  in    European  history  last 

week  was  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  between  France  and  Eng- 
land in  Africa.  There  was  inflammable 
material  in  those  questions,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  that  material 
might  be  fired ;  but  the  two  Governments 
treated  the  matter  with  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion, and  they  have  furnished  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  difficulties 
which  might  easily  end  in  war  may  be 
very  readily  terminated  by  peaceful  meth- 
ods, if  they  are  settled  by  reason  and  not 
by  passion.  With  the  settlement  of  this 
question  passes  away  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing clouds  on  the  European  horizon. 
In  general  terms,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, Great  Britain  controls  the  Nile  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Great  Lakes,  together 
with  the  entire  region  claimed  by  Egypt 
before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdists.  Eng- 
lish control  will  include  all  the  territory 
from  the  Nile  westward  to  the  twenty-fifth 
meridian  of  east  longitude.  Beyond  that 
point  the  French  will  control  as  far  as  Lake 
Tchad.  The  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Tchad  will  be  under  the  rule  of 
France,  German  control  will  touch  it  at 
the  south,  and  at  the  south  and  west  the 
British  Niger  territory  begins.  A  great 
area  of  territory  from  2^nzibar  to  the 
Mediterranean  is  now  under  British  au- 
thority. France  is  in  possession  of  a  vast 
territory  which  has  a  frontage  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  but  has  no  access  to  the  Red 
Sea  or  to  the  Nile ;  she  will  be  in  extent 
of  possessions  the  next  Power  to  England 
in  Africa.  This  leaves  still  to  be  divided, 
in  northern  Africa,  Morocco,  Tripoli, 
Fezzan,  Liberia,  and  Abyssinia.  With 
France  and  England  in  agreement  in 
northern  Africa,  and  the  German  Em- 
peror and  Mr.  Rhodes  apparently  reach- 


ing an  understanding  in  southern  Africa, 
and  railroads  and  telegraphs  in  rapid 
course  of  construction  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  Dark  Continent  promises  to  be, 
instead  of  a  menace  to  Europe,  an  im- 
mense field  for  Euroj>ean  energy  and  for 
civilization. 


Readers  of  The  Outlook 

Colonel  Jiquart'.    ^^^^     ^^^     forgotten     the 

brave  fight  which  Colonel 
Picquart  has  been  making  for  truth  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The 
latest  turn  of  affairs  has  transferred  the 
courageous  officer  from  a  military  to  a  civil 
prison.  His  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 
matter,  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
these  columns,  is  worth  repeating  here  as 
part  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  mysterious  incidents  in 
modem  political  life.  In  1896,  when 
Colonel  Picquart  was  the  head  of  the  in- 
telligence bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
he  became  convinced  that  Major  Ester- 
hazy  was  the  author  of  the  famous  ^or- 
dereau^  and  conveyed  his  belief  to  his 
superiors  in  the  War  Office,  who  promptly 
sent  him  to  northern  Africa,  after  having 
examined  his  correspondence  and  searched 
his  room.  He  was  then  brought  before  a 
court  martial  on  the  charge  of  having 
confided  to  his  counsel  the  contents  of  a 
document  addressed  to  Esterhazy  by  a 
German  military  attach^,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  army.  Criminal  proceedings 
were  also  brought  against  him  in  the  Cor- 
rectional Court.  While  he  was  awaiting 
trial  in  prison.  Colonel  Picquart  applied 
to  the  then  Minister  of  Justice  asking 
leave  to  submit  certain  information  at  his 
disposal.  The  Minister  having  absolved 
him  from  the  obligation  of  official  secrecy, 
Colonel  Picquart  then  declared  in  a  letter, 
which  has  since  been  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  that  he  had  inspected  four 
documents  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Dre>'f  us  court  martial,  and  that  not  one 
of  them  incriminated  Dreyfus  in  any  way, 
and  that  no  one  would  have  inferred  that 
they  did  incriminate  him  had  it  not  been 
for  the  misleading  comments  of  Colonel 
du  Paty  de  Clam.  One  of  these  documents 
was  the  paper  the  forgery  of  which  was 
subsequently  confessed  by  Colonel  Henry, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  committed 
suicide.     Colonel  Piquart  declared  that 
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his   declaration   would  be  confirmed  by 
three  Generals,  and  by  Paty  de  Clam. 


Later  Developments 


This  letter  added  fresh 


fuel  to  the  hatred  of 
Colonel  Picquart  which  already  burned  in 
the  breasts  of  the  General  Staff  ;  and  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  tried  in  a 
civil  court  on  the  charge  of  communicat- 
ing to  his  counsel  the  contents  of  military 
documents,  he  was  suddenly  lodged  in  a 
military  prison  on  a  charge  of  forgery, 
which  was  to  be  heard  by  court  martial 
on  December  12.  The  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion then  had  the  Dreyfus  matter  before 
it,  and  interposed  and  postponed  the 
court  martial  and  gave  Colonel  Picquart 
the  opportunity  of  petitioning  that  he 
should  be  tried  before  the  Correctional 
Court  rather  than  by  a  court  martial.  This 
petition  has  now  been  decided  in  his 
favor.  The  charge  which  Picquart  is  now 
to  meet — that  of  forging  the pr fit  bleu — first 
came  to  light  at  the  time  of  the  Esterhazy 
court  martial,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  inventing 
some  defense  for  Esterhazy.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  petit  bleu  was  changed  in  the  War 
Department  after  Colonel  Picquart  left 
that  office ;  that  the  name  of  Esterhazy 
has  been  erased  and  again  written  in,  in  a 
different  hand.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  a  civil  tribunal  will  not  find  anything 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  evidence 
against  Colonel  Picquart ;  and  that  if  he 
is  tried  and  acquitted,  his  acquittal  will 
tell  strongly  in  favor  of  Dreyfus. 


Anurctic  Expioretion  ™s  year  is  likely  to 

prove  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  Antarctic  exploration.  It 
is  now  about  time  that  news  came  from 
the  Belgian  expedition  headed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Gerlache,  last  heard  from  as  being  at 
Terra  del  Fu^o  in  December,  1897.  The 
plan  of  the  expedition  was  to  reach  Mel- 
bourne last  spring,  after  a  voyage  in  the 
far  South  seas.  As  the  ship  did  not  reach 
Australia  last  spring,  it  was  probably  ice- 
locked  the  past  winter,  and  (if  it  has  not 
met  with  positive  disaster)  should  reach 
civilization  within  a  few  weeks.  The  sec- 
ond Antarctic  expedition,  that  equipped 
and  organized  by  Sir  George  Newnes 
(we  learn  from  an  interesting  article  in  the 


New  York  "  Sun  "),  has  successfully  reached 
Victoria  Land — seen  by  Sir  James   Ross 
in  1841,  and  by  the  whaler  Antarctic  in 
1865,  and  the  nearest  land  to  the  South 
Pole  known  to  man.     This  expedition  is 
headed  by  the  Norw^an  Borchgrevink, 
and  is  carried  in  the  steamer  Southern 
Cross.     The  plan  was  to  spend  last  winter 
in  camp  on  the  northern  point  of  Victoria 
Land,  to  send  the  ship  back,  and  this 
spring  to  make  a  dash  toward  the  South 
Pole  by  a  sledge  journey.     The  return  of 
the  Southern  Cross  shows  that  the  first 
part  of  the  enterprise  has  been  safely  ex- 
ecuted.    M.  Borchgrevink's  camp  is  about 
71°  south   latitude ;   this   latitude  shows 
very  significantly  how  much  nearer  to  the 
North  Pole  exploration  has  reached  than 
to  the  South  Pole.     No  such  "farthest 
South  "  is  to  be  hoped  for  as  Nansen's 
96°   13'  "farthest   North."     But   in   the 
South  Polar  sea  there  are  probably  all  the 
more   possibilities  of   interesting  discov- 
eries because  man  has  penetrated  such  a 
short  distance  into  its  mysteries.     Is  Vic- 
toria Land  part  of  a  great  Antarctic  con- 
tinent?   is  one  of  the   most  interesting 
questions  that  may  be  solved  by  one  of 
these  expeditions.    Meanwhile  much  more 
extended  expeditions  are  being  planned 
by  both  Germany  and  England. 


Prophecies  of  Easter 

From  the  very  beginning  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth seemed  to  be  moving  toward  some 
far-off  great  event.  There  was  a  current 
in  his  life  which  steadily  bore  him  onward 
to  those  tremendous  experiences  which 
have  become  the  supreme  events  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  There  was  in  the  very 
beauty  of  the  song  which  announced  his 
birth  a  prediction  of  the  tragedy  of  his 
career.  In  that  time  no  teacher,  human 
or  divine,  could  have  stood  for  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  good  will  without  evoking  the 
hostility  of  an  untaught  world.  To  teach 
that  sublime  truth,  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  thoughts  of  men,  was  to  set  one's  feet 
toward  Calvary.  In  the  serene  possession 
of  that  truth  Jesus  moved  from  city  ta 
city,  lingering  sometimes  beside  the  lake, 
resting  sometimes  on  the  moimtain-side, 
seeking  at  intervals  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  lonely  and  desolate  places ;  touch- 
ing men's  diseased  bodies  and  sick  souls, 
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and  everywhere  teaching  a  truth  which 
condemned  the  Jewish  Church  and  pierced 
Jewish  conceptions  of  life  like  a  knife. 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  lips 
of  the  teacher  who  was  not  only  to  declare 
but  to  incarnate  it,  inevitably  carried  with 
it  the  bearing  of  the  cross  and  the  wear- 
ing of  the  crown  of  thorns.  Christ  seemed 
to  be  always  touching  the  future.  The 
descent  of  the  dove  and  the  declaration 
of  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism ; 
the  mysterious  temptation  ;  the  transfigu- 
ration ;  the  ministry  of  angels  in  Geth- 
semane — all  these  events  and  many  others 
revealed  the  far-reaching  spiritual  associa- 
tions and  relations  of  his  life,  and  proph- 
esied the  resurrection  and  the  ascension. 

It  is  easy  to  read  into  the  earlier  pas- 
sages of  a  great  life  a  significance  which 
later  years  make  clear;  but  there  was 
something  in  Christ's  preparatory  years 
and  history  which  unmistakably  pointed 
forward,  even  when  we  put  the  final  events 
out  of  mind.  In  the  opening  chapter  of 
a  story  we  are  often  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  tragic  element,  and  we  know  that 
great  and  terrible  experiences  are  ap- 
proaching. In  the  Greek  tragedy  the 
distant  feet  of  fate  are  heard  long  before 
they  are  audible ;  in  the  greatest  dramas 
the  strife  and  storm  are  divined  before 
the  first  fihn  of  cloud  has  dimmed  the  blue 
overhead;  in  certain  temperaments  we 
instantly  detect  the  presence  of  inevitable 
sorrow ;  in  certain  traits  of  character  we 
recognize  the  approach  of  distant  suc- 
cesses ;  in  certain  moral  developments  we 
discern  the  coming  of  strength,  peace,  and 
power.  Those  who  have  some  degree  of 
spiritual  discernment  find  the  unforeseen 
in  life,  but  nothing  of  that  irresponsible, 
lawless,  unmoral  element  which  men  call 
chance.  They  cannot  predict  events,  but 
they  do  foresee  the  course  which  character 
is  to  pursue,  the  fruits  which  are  to  be 
gathered,  the  outcome  of  living.  The 
happenings  of  the  world  the  wise  do  not 
foresee,  but  they  can  foretell  the  fortunes 
of  the  soul.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
this  prophetic  power ;  because  the  element 
of  prophecy  is  part  of  the  order  of  the 
world. 

Nothing  stops  with  itself;  everything 
touches,  affects,  and  modifies  everything 
else.     The  world  is  full  of  invisible  cur- 


rents set  in  motion  by  innumerable  im- 
pulses, words,  and  acts  which  have  been 
forgotten.  We  change  everything  with 
which  we  come  in  contact,  and  everything 
changes  us.  Influences  radiate  from  every 
personality,  are  caught  up  in  other  streams 
of  influence,  modified,  reinforced,  and  sent 
in  new  directions,  or  poured  through  in- 
visible channels,  for  centuries.  Christ 
lived  and  diedlongago  in  Judea,an  obscure 
provincial  hidden  in  the  very  splendor  of 
Rome  ;  but  to-day  every  art  betrays  his 
influence,  all  legislation  bears  testimony 
to  his  authority,  and  society  is  stirred  to 
its  depths  because  men  feel  that  there  is 
a  chasm  between  his  teachings  and  its 
habits  and  institutions.  We  know  where 
things  start ;  we  never  know  where  they 
end.  It  is  customary  to  mark  by  tablets 
or  other  memorials  the  places  where  great 
men  are  born,  but  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
the  places  where  they  cease  to  be.  Shake- 
speare was  bom  in  Stratford-on-Avon ; 
there  he  died  and  there  also  he  is  buried ; 
but  the  end  of  Shakespeare  is  not  yet,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  never  will  be 
an  ending  of  that  tremendous  force  which 
we  call  Shakespeare.  The  place  where 
Lincoln's  spirit  appeared  on  earth  may  be 
found,  but  who  knows  the  place  where  it 
will  vanish  from  the  earth  ?  Socrates  has 
more  disciples  to-day  than  he  had  when 
he  taught  in  Athens ;  Plato  has  more 
lovers  than  when  his  friends  heard  his 
voice;  Dante  lives,  almost  six  centuries 
after  his  death,  more  vividly,  deeply,  influ- 
entially,  than  in  the  melancholy  years  of 
his  exile. 

The  sense  of  incompleteness  clings  to 
the  tragic  as  closely  as  to  the  fortunate 
happenings  of  life.  Nothing  i^  ever  com- 
plete in  one's  experience ;  in  every  joy 
there  is  something  which  cannot  be  seized, 
and  every  great  sorrow  has  its  prophetic 
afterthoughts.  We  are  never  able  to  rest 
in  desolation  as  a  finality ;  the  seeds  of  a 
new  order  are  sown  in  every  overthrow  of 
the  old.  The  hurricane  is  no  sooner  past 
than  nature  begins  to  rebuild ;  the  walls 
are  hardly  down  before  the  ivy  silently 
steals  up  the  broken  lines  and  covers  the 
wreck  with  a  beauty  which  is  like  a  mande 
of  charity.  No  destruction  is  final ;  every- 
thing contains  the  potency  of  a  further 
life  ;  the  mortal  is  everywhere  penetrated 
with  immortality.     To  Demosthenes  the 
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fall  of  Athens  was  a  final  catastrophe ;  in 
reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  leader- 
ship which  has  no  limits  of  time  and 
which  runs  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Even 
in  those  appalling  tragedies  which  leave 
the  stage  like  a  night  without  a  star  the 
imagination  is  unable  to  rest  in  what  it 
sees ;  it  inevitably  searches  for  the  light 
which  it  feels  is  approaching  below  or 
beyond  tl)e  horizon.  The  culminating 
catastrophe  of  King  Lear,  the  most  colos- 
sal of  all  modern  tragedies,  somehow 
clears  the  air ;  we  feel  that  at  last  the 
storm  has  spent  its  force,  that  the  singing 
of  the  birds  will  be  heard  again,  and  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  shattered  world  a  new 
world  will  rise.  More  than  this  :  we  feel 
that  the  end  is  not  yet,  but  that  on  some 
other  stage  Lear  and  Cordelia  are  to  come 
to  their  own. 

This  prophetic  quality  in  life  has  its 
source  in  the  structure  of  thing^.  In  the 
career  of  Christ  it  issues  out  of  his  very 
nature.  He  is  inexplicable  if  one  attempts 
to  explain  him  in  terms  of  mortality  and 
finiteness.  He  was  in  the  world,  but  he 
was  not  of  it  His  contacts  were  with  a 
larger  environment ;  he  acted  with  refer- 
ence to  ends  which  were  beyond  the  limits 
of  time;  he  taught  a  truth  which  would 
have  been  the  most  colossal  of  falsehoods 
if  there  had  been  no  indestructible  spirit- 
ual order ;  he  lived  as  seeing  that  which 
is  invisible.  The  moment  we  come  into 
his  presence  we  are  aware  of  forces, 
ends,  aims,  and  a  spirit  which  were  not 
bom  in  this  world  and  do  not  belong  to 
it.  Prophecy  issued  also  out  of  all  the 
great  events  of  Christ's  life.  The  song  of 
the  angels,  the  voice  at  the  baptism,  the 
agony  in  the  garden,  the  sublime  anguish 
of  Calvary,  would  have  been  inexplicable 
without  the  light  which  was  reflected  back 
upon  them  by  the  angels  at  the  open  tomb 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Such 
a  nature  and  such  a  life  were  not  formed 
and  fashioned  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
time  and  space ;  they  brought  infinity  and 
immortality  within  the  confines  of  the 
world.  Alone  among  men,  Christ  has 
visibly  put  on  immortality ;  but  that 
sublime  truth  does  not  rest  on  the  resur- 
rection ;  it  rests  in  the  very  structure  of 
man's  nature  and  life.  Neither  is  com- 
prehensible without  it ;  neither  is  ever 
complete  in  itself ;  both  affirm  its  reality 


and  predict  its  fuller  disclosure.  The 
risen  Christ  does  not  stand  solitary  in 
a  vast  circle  of  unopened  graves  ;  he  is 
the  visible  witness  to  the  sublime  truth 
that  the  grave  has  no  victory'  and  death  no 
sting;  for  life  and  immortality  are  one 
and  the  same. 


The  Need  of  Peace 

The  Peace  Conference  called  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia  will  meet  at  The  Hague 
on  May  18,  and,  as  the  time  approaches, 
conditions  seem  to  be  shaping  themselves, 
not  only  to  lend  force  to  the  Czar's  appeal 
for  a  reduction  of  armament,  but  to  make 
his  plan  appear  more  practicable.  Europe 
has  never  seen  a  more  offensive  revelation 
of  the  spirit  of  militarism  than  in  France 
during  the  last  two  years.  Never  has  the 
tendency  of  the  professional  soldier,  when 
he  ceases  to  regard  himself  as  the  servant 
of  the  community  and  comes  to  feel  him- 
self its  master,  taken  more  offensive  or 
unscrupulous  forms  than  in  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Staff  toward  the  Dreyfus 
matter.  The  easy-going  morality  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  men  like  Esterhazy 
to  lie  as  a  matter  of  military  obedience,  the 
low  standards  which  have  permitted  men 
of  high  rank  to  use  such  tools  as  Ester- 
hazy  and  Henry,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tortuous  policy  which  the  General  Staff 
appears  to  have  adopted  from  the  first, 
have  thrown  into  striking  relief  the  vices 
which  the  excessive  development  of  the 
military  spirit  breeds.  In  Russia  military 
chiefs  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  dic- 
tating the  policy  of  the  nation.  In  a 
country  in  which  there  is  no  public  opinion 
to  be  considered,  it  is  easy  for  a  g^oup  of 
high  military  officials  to  shape  public 
policy  to  suit  the  desires  of  the  army 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
the  interests  of  the  citizen. 

The  real  movement  of  the  times  is  not, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  the  creation 
of  a  military  caste ;  the  real  movement 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  assertion  of  a 
larger  range  for  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual life,  for  the  emancipation  of  labor 
from  all  unnatural  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. Modem  war  is  not  lightly  under- 
taken. Although  Europe  has  been  armed 
to  the  teeth  for  a  generation,  no  .war  be- 
tween two  Power?  of  the  first  class  has 
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taken  place  in  almost  thirty  years.  The 
soldier  is  still  a  necessary  and  picturesque 
figure.  He  often  becomes  a  heroic  figure, 
and  men  are  glad  to  recognize  his  courage 
and  to  honor  him  ;  but  he  is  to-day  a 
servant  in  the  great  movement  of  the  evo- 
lution of  society,  and  his  existence  and 
his  work  are  justified  only  as  they  con- 
tribute to  that  movement  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, one  of  the  most  scientific  and  suc- 
cessful of  modem  soldiers,  is  first  of  all 
a  constructive  engineer ;  a  man  who  builds 
faster  than  he  destroys,  and  who  signalizes 
his  victory  by  the  founding  of  a  college. 

The  multiplication  of  the  possibilities  of 
difference  between  nations,  brought  about 
by  the  increased  number  of  points  at 
which  the  Great  Powers  are  touching  one 
another  all  over  the  world,  has  deepened 
the  sense  of  the  danger  of  war  and  of  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  that  danger. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  day  has 
come  when  the  civilized  world  must  police 
the  half-civilized  world.  Every  part  of 
the  world  being  now  open  to  travel  and 
commerce,  every  part  must  be  made  safe 
for  property  and  life.  This  is  being  done 
in  a  way  by  the  great  nations.  They  find 
themselves  facing  one  another  in  Africa 
and  the  Far  East,  and  wherever  they  face 
one  another  there  is  the  chance  of  collision. 
Last  year  the  diplomatic  world  was  in 
continual  suspense  over  the  condition  in 
China,  and  the  possibilities  of  serious 
trouble  between  the  Great  Powers.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  England  and  France  were 
facing  something  very  like  the  possibility 
of  war  over  a  question  of  territory  in 
northern  Africa.  All  these  war-clouds 
have  blown  over;  France  and  England 
have  come  to  an  agreement,  the  substance 
of  which  is  outlined  in  another  column  ; 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  England 
and  Russia  will  reach  an  understanding  in 
regard  to  their  mutual  interests  in  China. 
The  great  nations  are  seeking  new  fields 
for  commerce,  new  avenues  for  the  play 
of  energy  for  which  room  cannot  be  found 
at  home.  Peace  is  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  new  fields.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  extension  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  South 
would  not  only  make  the  necessity  of 
partial  disarmament  apparent,  but  would 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable. 


A  Word  of  Warning 

The  President  will  do  well  to  study  the 
significance  of  the  honors  paid  to  General 
Miles  in  several  parts  of  the  country  of 
late  as  an  expression  of  a  very  widespread 
feeling.  When  President  Eliot  took  ad- 
vantage of  General  Miles's  visit  to  Har- 
vard University  to  speak  of  "  the  higher 
kind  of  courage  which,  at  the  expense  of 
calumny  and  obloquy,  seeks  fearlessly  to 
make  known  the  truth,"  he  described  a  qual- 
ity which  the  country  at  large  is  crediting 
to  the  head  of  the  army.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  General  Miles  is  the 
only  man  in  high  position  who  has  recog- 
nized from  the  start  the  seriousness  of  the 
question  touching  the  food  supplies  of  the 
army  in  Cuba,  and  has  dealt  with  it  in  a 
straightforward,  resolute,  and  courageous 
fashion.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  may  have 
violated  the  conventionalities  of  his  posi- 
tion when  he  allowed  his  charges  to  be- 
come public  through  the  newspapers ;  but 
it  may  also  be  true,  as  General  Miles  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  the  newspapers 
afforded  the  only  means  of  getting  the 
matter  before  the  people.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  War  Department  is  not 
friendly  to  General  Miles,  and  that  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  secure  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  beef  scandals  would 
have  received  small  support  from  that 
quarter.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  shown 
a  singular  indifference  to  public  opinion 
and  to  the  serious  character  of  the  beef 
scandal  from  the  very  beginning.  More- 
over, it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
General  Miles  faced  the  antagonism  of 
colossal  financial  interests  when  he  made 
charges  which  have  compelled  the  investi- 
gation now  going  on. 

A  curious  light  is  thrown  upon  the  dull- 
ness of  moral  perception  in  some  quarters 
by  the  protests  against  the  injury  of  Ameri- 
can business  interests  by  the  investiga- 
tion ;  as  if  the  question  were  not  whether 
the  Government  has  been  cheated  and  the 
men  in  the  field  shamefully  misused,  but 
whether  something  is  being  divulged  which 
may  affect  the  standing  of  certain  Ameri- 
can products  I  The  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  export  of  canned  meats  is 
going  to  be  interfered  with,  but  whether 
canned  meats  are  what  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  by  their  manufacturers.  If 
they  are  not,  then  the  sooner  their  export 
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is  reduced  to  the  minimum  the  better.  It 
would  be  premature  to  comment  on  the 
results  of  an  investigation  which  are  yet 
to  be  formulated  and  published ;  but  the 
evidence  is  already  overwhelming,  and 
any  attempt  to  minimize  that  evidence  or 
to  break  its  force  will  not  only  be  met 
with  contemptuous  indifference  by  the 
country,  but  will  react  on  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  most  dangerous  way.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  President  has  not  ap- 
preciated the  gravity  of  this  matter.  He 
has  not  seemed  to  understand  that  his 
own  political  fortunes  and  those  of  his 
party  are  at  stake ;  and  the  best  friends 
of  the  Administration  are  those  who  will 
open  eyes  that  seem  to  be  blind,  and  un- 
stop ears  that  seem  to  be  deaf. 

Are  the  Churches 
Christian  ? 

In  his  volume  on  *^  Catholicism,  Roman 
and  Anglican,"  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim  well 
states  what  is  both  the  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  standard  by  which  it 
must  be  judged.  What  Christ  was  in  the 
world  his  Church  should  be.  It  is  more 
than  his  representative,  it  is  the  body  of 
Christ  It  is  Christian  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  doing  Christ's  work  in  Christ's  spirit 
**  Has  the  Church  made  the  people  among 
whom  it  has  lived  fulfill,  individually  and 
collectively,  Christ's  ideal,  or  approximate 
to  the  fulfillment  of  it  ?  The  latter  is  a 
grave  question  for  all  the  churches.  The 
degree  in  which  they  have  reached  this 
realization  is  the  measure  of  their  success ; 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  not,  is  the 
measure  of  their  failure."  Dr.  Fairbaim 
applies  this  test  only  to  the  Anglican 
Church — perhaps,  by  indirection  and  im- 
plication, also  to  the  Roman  Church ;  but 
it  is  surely  one  capable  of  application  to  all 
forms  of  Christian  organization,  all  phases 
of  Christian  activity. 

The  Christian  churches  in  the  United 
States  may  be  conveniently  classified  in 
three  categories — the  Roman,  the  Angli- 
can, and  the  Protestant,  including  in  the 
latter  category  all  those  which  adopt  that 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  which 
was  the  distinguishing  utterance  of  the 
Reformation.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article  the  Greek  need  not  be  included, 


for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  a  potent  factor 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  to  these  should  be  added  what 
for  convenience'  sake,  we  may  call  the 
Schools  of  Ethical  Culture,  some  of  which 
are  nominally  churches,  others  of  which 
are  not,  but  sdl  of  which  do  constitute  an 
important  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  certain  characteristics 
which  these  four  organizations  possess  in 
common.  They  are  all  pervaded  by  a 
philanthropic  spirit;  they  all  illustrate 
phases  of  self-sacrifice;  they  all  believe 
in  the  possible,  betterment  of  the  human 
race  and  strive  to  bring  it  about ;  they  all 
labor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  ele- 
vate the  character  of  mankind  ;  they  have 
all  done  something  to  build  and  carry  on 
asylums,  hospitals,  orphanages,  schools; 
and  the  three  first  mentioned  all  believe 
in,  and  make  it  their  message  to  declare 
their  belief  in,  a  good  God  who  is  the 
Father  of  the  human  race,  and  whose 
me»'cy  and  forgiving  kindness  toward  his 
sinful  and  suffering  children  are  illustrated 
by  the  merciful  mission  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  But,  in  addition  to  this  their  com- 
mon faith  and  their  common  life,  each  has 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics  on 
which  it  generally  rests  its  claim  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  Church  of  Christ  Meas- 
ured by  the  standard  which  Dr.  Fairbaim 
suggests,  how  far  are  these  disting^shing 
characteristics  Christian  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  we  wish  our  readers  to 
consider. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  infallibility.  Its  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  activities  are  par- 
alleled by  those  of  other  churches,  which 
also  have  their  charities,  their  public 
missions,  and  their  private  counselings, 
though  not  called  "  confessions."  But  the 
Roman  Church  is  unique  in  its  claim  to 
be  and  always  to  have  been  infallible 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  divine  will  and 
wisdom.  It  therefore  holds,  and  must 
hold,  to  the  traditions  of  the  past ;  for 
since  it  has  never  erred,  it  has  no  error  to 
correct.  Says  the  Vatican  Council — and 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  just  repeated  the  dec- 
laration : 

The  doctrine  of  faith  which  God  has  re- 
vealed has  not  been  oroposed,  like  a  philan* 
thropic  invention,  to  be  perfected  by  numan 
ingenuity,  but  has  been  delivered  as  a  divine 
deposit  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  to  be  faithfully 
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kept  and  infalliblv  declared.  Hence  that  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  aogmas  is  to  be  retained  which 
our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has  once  declared, 
nor  is  that  meaning  ever  to  be  departed  from 
under  the  pretense  or  pretext  of  a  deeper  com- 
prehension of  them. 

How  does  this  claim  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  pasty  this  insistence  upon  unre- 
laxed  adherence  to  tradition,  bear  the  test 
of  comparison  with  the  spirit  and  method 
of  Christ  ?  There  were  traditionalists  in 
his  day.  They  insisted  that  from  the 
ancient  oracles  there  could  be  no  depart- 
ure, not  even  under  the  pretense  or  pre- 
text of  furnishing  a  deeper  comprehension 
of  them.  To  this  school  of  traditionalists 
Christ  certainly  did  not  belong;  with  it 
he  had  no  sympathy ;  by  its  traditions  he 
refused  to  be  bound.  In  the  same  sermon 
in  which  he  told  his  hearers  that  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away 
till  all  was  fulfilled,  he  departed  from  the 
church's  ancient  interpretation  of  that 
law  by  inculcating  "  a  deeper  comprehen- 
sion "  of  it  He  condemned  the  theolo- 
gians of  his  time  for  making  the  law  of 
none  effect  by  their  traditions.  He  pub- 
licly and  even  ostentatiously  disregarded 
certain  of  the  ceremonial  laws  which  those  • 
traditions  imposed.  Over  against  the  no- 
tion that  truth  is  a  sacred  dogma  to  be 
perpetually  retained  as  once  declared,  he 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  seed  whose  sacredness 
consists  in  its  life  and  is  demonstrated 
by  its  growth.  That  his  disciples  might 
not  substitute  a  Christian  for  a  Jewish 
tradition,  he  told  them  that  he  could  not 
tell  them  all  the  truth,  but  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Truth  would  reveal  all  things  to 
them.  The  belief  that  God  once  spoke* 
but  no  longer  speaks,  that  man  once 
heard  but  no  longer  hears,  or  that  all 
that  God  speaks  to  man  and  man  hears 
in  the  present  must  be  interpreted  only  as 
a  repetition  of  what  God  spoke  and  man 
heard  in  times  past,  practically  denies,  with- 
out intending  it,  tliat  God  is  a  living  God 
dweUing  in  and  speaking  through  a  living 
Church,  and  does  not  represent  the  Church 
as  a  continuance  of  the  Christ  on  the 
earth.  Christ  did  not  thus  believe  in  an 
infallible  Church,  nor  limit  his  own  instruc- 
tions to  a  repetition  of  sacred  dogmas  once 
for  all  delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  be 
faithfully  kept  and  infallibly  declared.  It 
is  not  the  traditionalism  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  makes  it  a  church  of  Christ ; 
but  its  schools,  its  hospitals,  its  orphan- 


ages, its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and   its 
ministries  of  mercy. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  essentially  sac- 
erdotal. It  gives  the  first  place  to  priestly 
service,  a  second  place  to  instruction.  Its 
communion-table  is  an  altar,  its  commun- 
ion is  a  sacrifice,  its  ministers  are  priests, 
and  its  baptism  is  a  rite  essential  to  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  To  be  without  baptism 
and  communion  is  to  be  a  heathen;  so 
said  Dr.  Newman  while  he  was  still  a  rep- 
resentative of  Anglicanism — ^the  passage 
is  quoted  from  "  Via  Media  "  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  : 

There  is  a  well-known  sect  which  denies 
both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  A 
Churchman  must  believe  its  members  to  be 
altogether  external  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  What- 
ever benevolent  work  they  may  be  able  to 
show,  still,  if  we  receive  the  Church  doctrine 
concerning  the  means  generally  necessary  to 
salvation,  we  must  consider  such  persons  to  be 
mere  heathens,  except  in  knowledge. 

How  does  this  emphasis  on  the  sacer- 
dotal character  and  function  of  the  Church 
bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  spirit 
and  method  of  Christ?  There  was  a 
sacerdotal  party  in  Christ's  time.  It  cen- 
tered about  the  Temple,  laid  stress  on 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  impersonated 
religion  in  a  priesthood  to  which  none 
could  belong  who  were  not  in  the  succes- 
sion. Dr.  Fairbaim  well  says  of  Christ 
that— 

He  spoke  of  himself  as  a  teacher,  never  as  a 
priest^  assumed  no  priestly  office,  performed 
no  priestly  function,  oreathed  an  atmosphere 
that  had  no  sacerdotal  odor,  that  was  full  only 
of  the  largest  and  most  fragrant  humanity.  He 
instituted  no  sacerdotal  office  or  rite,  appointed 
no  man  to  any  sacerdotal  duty,  sent  his  disci- 
ples forth  to  oe  preachers  or  teachers,  made 
no  man  of  them  a  priest,  created  no  order  of 
priesthood  to  which  any  man  could  belong. 

But,  more  than  this,  he  told  the  people, 
as  the  older  prophets  had  told  them,  that 
obedience  and  mercy  were  better  than 
sacrifice ;  there  is  no  record  of  his  offering 
any  sacrifices  for  himself  or  others,  or 
of  his  recommending  his  disciples  so  to 
do  ;  and  while  he  more  than  once  declared 
sin  forgiven,  he  never  sent  a  penitent 
to  the  Temple  to  offer  the  sacrifice  which 
the  sacerdotalism  of  his  day  regarded 
as  the  essential  evidence  of  repentance 
and  an  essential  condition  of  divine  for- 
giveness. The  religion  which  in  our  day 
insists  on  a  priesthood,  an  altar,  and  a 
sacrifice,   does    not,   in    this   insistence. 
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exemplify  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  for  Ott  these 
things  he  never  did  insist.  It  is  not  the 
sacerdotalism  in  the  Anglican  Church 
which  makes  it  a  church  of  Christ ;  but 
its  self-sacrificing  ministry  among  the  poor 
of  the  great  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  What  it  does  not  empha- 
size it  has  borrowed  from  Christ ;  what  it 
does  emphasize  it  has  borrowed  from 
Levitical  Judaism. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  including  under  that  gen- 
eral term  all  not  assuming  the  epithet 
Catholic,  have  no  one  distinctive  charac- 
teristic. But  a  little  reflection  will  suffice 
to  make  it  clear  that  their  distinctive 
characteristic  is  the  emphasis  which  they 
severally  put  upon  certain  special  features 
in  polity,  ritual,  or  doctrine.  They  hold 
the  common  faith  of  the  Catholic  churches, 
and,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  accept 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  symbol  of  his- 
torical Christianity.  They  compete  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  with  the 
Catholic  churches,  and  maintain  missions 
— domestic  and  foreign — and  establish 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  or- 
phanages. Christ  defined  his  mission  in 
his  first  published  sermon  by  quoting  from 
Isaiah  and  applying  to  himself  these 
words :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
up)on  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  glad-tiding^  to  the  poor ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and 
recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  If  this  is 
the  mission  of  the  Church,  as  of  Christ, 
it  is  performed  alike  by  the  Roman,  the 
Anglican,  and  the  Protestant  Churches. 
They  are  all  alike  engaged  in  this  minis- 
try. In  this  respect  they  are  alike  Chris- 
tian. 

But  as  the  Roman  Church  is  distin- 
guished by  its  traditionalism  and  the 
Anglican  Church  by  its  sacerdotalism, 
so  the  Protestant  Church  is  distinguished 
by  its  individualism.  Each  Church  claims 
the  right  to  work  and  worship  according 
to  its  own  judgment  and  conscience,  and 
until  very  recently  has  denied  this  right 
to  its  neighbor.  Even  now  it  insists  on 
the  peculiarities  of  its  faith,  order,  or  wor- 
ship as  of  vital  if  not  of  essential  impor- 
tance. This  fact  is  at  once  illustrated  and 
demonstrated  by  the  names  these  churches 


take.  Is  the  peculiarity  one  of  polity  ? — 
the  church  calls  itself  Congregational,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Episcopal.  Is  it  one  of 
doctrine  ? — it  is  called  Calvinisdc  or  Ar- 
minian  or  Unitarian  or  Universalist  or  Or- 
thodox. Is  it  one  of  ritual  ? — it  is  called 
Baptist  or  Paedo-Baptist  If  one  believes 
in  Presbyterian  polity,  he  is  received,  but 
only  on  sufferance,  in  the  Congregational 
church  ;  if  he  believes  in  Arminian  theol- 
ogy, it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  re- 
ceived into  a  Calvinistic  church ;  and  if 
he  beKeves  in  infant  baptism,  he  cannot 
be  received  at  all  into  a  Baptist  church. 

How  does  this  accentuation  of  ques- 
tions of  polity,  theology,  and  ritual  com-' 
pare  with  the  method  and  spirit  of  Christ  ? 
How  far  does  it  fulfill  Christ's  ideal,  or 
approximate  the  fulfillment  of  it?     The 
answer  is  perfectly  plain — not  at  all.   The 
Protestant  Church  is  Christian  in  spite  of 
its  individualism,  as  the  Anglican  Church 
is  Christian  in  spite  of  its  sacerdotalism 
and  the  Roman  Church  is  Christian  in 
spite  of  its  traditionalism.     Is  the  ques- 
tion one  of  polity  ?     What  Christ  thought 
about  church  government  can  be  deduced, 
if  at  all,  only  from  a  few  scattered  and 
enigmatical    references  in   his  teaching. 
Even  the  word  church  is  mentioned  by 
him  but  twice.     Is  the  question  one  of 
theology  ?     He  not  only  imposed  no  sys- 
tem of  theology  on  his  followers,  he  cannot 
be  said  even  to  have  taught  one,  and  the 
theologians  of  different  schools  appeal  for 
authority  to  his  teachings  with  equally  great 
confidence  and  equally  little  reason.     As 
to  baptism,  he  apparently  never  baptized, 
either  by  sprinkling  or  immersion,  and 
there  is  small  reason  to  believe  that  even 
one  of  his  original  Apostles  ever  received 
Christian   baptism,   or   that    any   except 
those  who  were  originally  John's  disciples 
ever  received  baptism  of  any  kind.     As 
a  condition  of  fellowship  with  him  he  pre- 
scribed but  one  condition — loyalty  to  him. 
Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  he  said,  the  same  is 
my  mother  and  sister  and  brother.     The 
heretical  Samaritan  who  had  compassion 
on  the  suffering  was,  according  to  Christ, 
nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  who  went  hunying  by  to  a 
church   service.     The  corrupt  politician, 
who  dared  not  enter  the  Temple  where  he 
would   have  been  most  unwelcome,  but 
who  was  penitent,  was  nearer  to  God  than 
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the  orthodox  and  well-ordered  Pharisee 
who  satisfied  everybody  else  and  himself 
most  of  all.  And  when  Christ's  disciples, 
with  a  zeal  much  like  that  often  repeated 
since,  reported  that  they  had  forbidden  a 
man  to  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name 
because  he  followed  not  them,  Christ  told 
them  never  to  repeat  the  error,  since  who- 
ever did  good  work  in  Christ's  name 
was  Christ's  follower.  It  is  not  Congre- 
gational or  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal 
polity,  it  is  not  Calvinistic  or  Arminian  or 
Liberal  or  Orthodox,  doctrine,  it  is  not 
baptizing  adults  by  immersion  or  infants 
by  sprinkling,  that  makes  a  Church  Chris- 
tian ;  because  it  is  not  thus  that  the 
Church  approximates  the  fulfillment  of 
Christ's  ideal.  The  Church  which  follows 
Christ,  and  which,  recipient  of  his  life, 
conducts  all  its  work  and  all  its  worship 
that  man  may  receive  that  life,  and  that 
those  who  have  received  it  may  have  it 
more  abundantly,  is  the  Church  of  Christ 

How  as  to  those  organizations,  some- 
times calling  themselves  churches,  some- 
times disavowing  the  title,  which  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  making  men 
happier  and  healthier  in  this  present  world, 
while  disavowing  all  knowledge  of  any 
other ;  which  endeavor  to  make  men  kind- 
lier to  one  another  while  disavowing  all 
notion  of  attempting  to  teach  them  God's 
kindness  unto  them  ?  These  societies  are 
not  bound  by  traditions — ^they  are  rather 
eager  to  disavow  the  past ;  they  are  not 
sacerdotal — ^they  have  neither  altar,  priest, 
nor  sacrament ;  and  they  lay  no  stress  on 
creed,  ritual,  or  polity. 

No  1  But  do  they  lay  stress  on  that  on 
which  Christ  laid  stress  ?  **  This,"  he  said, 
"  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  He  who,  in  his  first  pub- 
lished prayer,  taught  his  disciples  to  pray 
"  Our  Father,"  and  closed  his  last  prayer 
with  the  sentence,  "  I  have  declared  to  them 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it,  that  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I  in  them,"  is  not  followed  by 
those  who  assume  by  their  silence,  if  they 
do  not  declare  by  their  words,  that  God  is 
the  unknown  and  the  imknowable.  That 
was  not  Christ's  creed.  To  men  who  were 
weary  he  said, "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will 
g^ve  you  rest ;"  to  men  who  were  inert 
and  passionless  he  said,  *'  I  have  come 
that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might 


have  it  more  abundantly ;"  to  men  man- 
acled by  evil  habits  and  evil  companion- 
ships he  said,  ^*  If  the  Son  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed;"  to  men 
who  were  spending  their  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  and  their  labor  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die."  But  why  continue  quota- 
tions ?  That  Jesus  Christ  did  not  merely 
give  his  auditors  counsels  concerning 
physical  and  moral  hygiene,  that  he  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Saviour  of  men,  is 
evident  in  well-nigh  every  page  of  the 
four  Gospels,  from  that  first  scene  in 
Nazareth  in  the  words,  "  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,"  to  his  last 
discourse  in  the  Temple,  when  he  told 
the  multitude  to  call  no  man  master, "  for 
one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ" 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  neither  a 
tradition  for  its  law,  a  priesthood  for  its 
instrument,  a  theology  for  its  message,  nor 
ethical  culture  for  its  aim.  Its  law  is  the 
life  of  Christ,  the  secret  of  its  power  is  his 
spirit,  its  theology  is  love  and  loyalty  to 
him,  and  its  end  is  to  inspire  humanity 
to  follow  him  into  his  companionship 
with  the  Father.  The  Church  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  not  because  of  its  tra- 
ditionalism, its  sacerdotalism,  its  secta- 
rianism, or  its  secularism,  but  because,  in 
spite  of  these  relics  of  the  paganism  of  the 
past,  it  is  inspiring  men  to  love  one  another 
by  teaching  them  the  love  of  the  Father. 


The  Ethical  Revival 

Distinguished  as  is  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  its  conquests  in  the  physical  do- 
main, it  will  be  distinguished  in  history 
by  the  record  of  the  greatest  ethical  ad- 
vancement made  in  any  century  since  the 
Christian  era.  The  unprecedented  tri- 
umphs won  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
appear  in  the  growth  of  practical  philan- 
thropy, in  humane  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  many  kinds,  in  the  temperance 
reform,  the  abolition  of  dueling  and  slavery, 
in  prison  reform,  humaner  criminal  laws, 
the  l^al  emancipation  of  women,  care  for 
neglected  children,  etc.  With  this  more 
ethical  attitude  toward  man,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  it,  have  come  in  more 
ethical  conceptions  of  GocJ.     More  than 
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in  any  previous  centiu7  has  theology  been 
ethicized  in  its  teaching  as  to  divine 
sovereignty  and  divine  sonship,  personal 
freedom  and  responsibility,  mercy  and 
justice,  law  and  penalty,  redemption  and 
salvation,  Biblical  inspiration  and  author- 
ity. Nor  has  the  ethical  movement  for 
which  the  century  is  thus  conspicuous 
spent  its  force.  Its  still  rising  tide  is 
evinced  by  the  output  during  the  last 
decade  of  a  larger  mass  of  ethical  publi- 
cations than  during  all  the  nine  decades 
preceding.  A  vigorous  Ethical  Culture 
movement  has  sprung  up  outside  the 
churches.  The  study  of  sociology,  with 
its  specific  purpose  of  applying  ethical 
principles  to  those  departments  of  human 
activity  in  which  they  are  as  yet  imper- 
fectiy  conformed  to,  attracts  a  rapidly 
increasing  interest  And  back  of  all  the 
visible  movement  is  a  widespread  and 
deepening  popular  conviction  that  ethical 
principles  need  to  be  thus  applied  in 
industrial,  commercial,  and  political  life, 
for  the  restraint  of  an  anti-social  individ- 
ualism, whose  greed  and  corruption  cause 
fears  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

By  this  glance  at  a  century  of  ethical 
progfress,  apparently  not  yet  culminated, 
we  would  emphasize  our  conviction  of  the 
present  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising 
tide  and  press  forward  the  ethical  revival 
to  completeness.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
to  forget  that  Christianity,  as  Vinet  said, 
"  is  conscience  raised  to  its  highest  exer- 
cise." Judging  by  the  sermons  that  we 
see  in  print,  we  should  say  that  the  pulpit 
was  never  more  broadly  ethical  than  now. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are  even 
now  presented  with  adequate  fullness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  covetousness 
is  represented  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
as  a  sin  whose  extent  and  gravity  far 
exceed  what  is  usually  recognized  in  litur- 
gical repetitions  of  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment As  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  defini- 
tion of  it,  which  seems  to  touch  none  but 
the  man  with  designs  against  his  neigh- 
bor's property,  Jesus,  in  two  parables  and 
their  context,  as  given  by  St.  Luke,  r^^rds 
covetousness  as  the  desire  of  wealth  for 
possession  and  enjoyment  rather  than  for 
brotherly  service  to  fellow-men.  This 
meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  Greek  term 


used  for  it,  pUoncxia^  grasping  more.  And 
this  is  blacklisted  by  St  Paul  (writings  in 
times  of  enormous  contrast  between  ex- 
treme wealth  and  extreme  want),  along  with 
the  crime  of  fornication.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
sin  of  the  rich  more  than  it  is  of  the  poor. 
It  is  the  sin  of  all  who  care  for  wages 
more  than  for  faithful  work  in  return,  for 
incomes  more  than  for  services  rendered, 
for  getting  more  than  for  giving  full  equiv- 
alents, for  wealth  more  than  for  its  benefi- 
cent uses.  In  this  period  of  unprecedented 
fortunes,  and  the  envies  and  cupidities 
they  excite,  there  is  no  sin  that  gives  rise 
to  greater  social  dangers,  yet  none  so 
inadequately  conceived  of  among  the  peo- 
ple, or  so  needing  from  the  pulpit  the 
radical  treatment  given  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cur- 
rent ideas  about  property  and  ownership, 
about  business  and  citizenship,  are   far 
from  being  ethically  adequate.      Here   is 
the  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  pulpit  to 
make   the   ethical   spirit  of    Christianity 
regenerate   the   materialism   of    many   a 
"  practical  man."    That  property  is  stored 
power  for  beneficent  use  ;  that  ownership 
is  burdened  with  the  claims  of  a  society 
into  which  every  man  is  bom  a  debtor  for 
every  advantage  that   distinguishes   him 
from  a  savage ;  that  all  legitimate  busi- 
ness is  a  social  service  ;  that  the  morality 
of  every  business  man  is  measured  by  his 
regard  to  the  social  service  he  performs  in 
it ;  that  citizenship  is  a  trust  of  political 
power  for  the  public  good  rather  than  an 
asset  convertible  to  private  interests,  are 
moral  truths  as  elementary  as  any  in  the 
second  table  of  the  Decalogue,  yet  far 
from  being  recognized  as  such.    And  yet, 
unless  so  recognized,  the  larger  part  of  the 
world's  daily  activity  remains  unmoralized. 
Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  promising  field 
for  the  Christian  pulpit  in  its  promotion 
of  the  ethical  revival.     Here  it  will  effect- 
ively "preach  Christ"   in   d^pree   as  it 
gives  emphasis  to  his  ethical  demands  as 
Leader  and  Lord  of  life  in  every  line  of 
worldly  interest     In  desiring  a  revival  of 
religion,  be  it  remembered  that,  except  the 
revival  be  characteristically  ethical,  it  is 
not  genuinely  Christian,  however  religious 
it  may  be.     For,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
said,  **  The  real  measure  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  likeness  to  him  is  the 
amount  reflected  in  our  social  relations." 


A  Peasant  President 

By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin 

MONTfiLIMAR  is  a  large,  clean-  and  vineyards.     One  feels  the  nearness  of 

looking  town  on  the  Rhone,  half-  Lyons  and  Burgrundy  quite  as  much  as 

way    between    Marseilles     and  that  of  Provence. 

Lyons.     In  uniting   the   good    things  of  The  department  of  the  Rh6ne,  in  which 

South  and   North,  it  has  a  situation  like  Mont^imar  is  one  of  the  chief  places,  is 

that  of  our  Baltimore.     There  is  a  South-  a  hilly  country,  but  between  the  hills  there 

em  warmth  in  the  frankness  and  hospital-  stretch  many  rich  and   broad   plateaux, 

ity  of  the    people,  and   both   crops  and  The  farms  on  these  plateaux  are  as  good 

opinions    mature    early   there.     On    the  as  any  in  France.     They  are  framed  by  a 

other  hand,  one  coming  up  from  the  South  fringe  of  mountains,  the  outer  edge  of  the 

shivers  at  a   decided  snap  of  cold    in  Alps.     The  forests  on  the  upper  slopes 

die  invigorating  air,  and  olives  have  been  are  restful  to  the  sight,  and  more  than  one 

pretty  generally  left  behind  for  mulberries  height  repays  a  visit ;  for  instance,  that 
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of  Rochecourbe.  the 
favorite  climb  of  Na- 
poleon when  he  was 
stationed  at  Valence 
as  lieutenant  of  artil- 

A  drive  of  ten 
miles  from  ihe  town 
and  through  the  ar- 
rondissement  (coun- 
tyj  of  Montelimar 
brings  the  tourist 
to  the  commune  of 
Marsanne,  of  which 
the  picturesque  vil 
lage  of  the  same 
name  is  the  principal 
place. 

Twomilesoimore 
beyond  in  the  plain 
is  a  large  farm  known 
as  La  Terrassc.  One 
of  ils  bounds  is  pic- 
turesquely .  outlined 
by   a    clear -watered 

brook  of  good  size,  madame  emi 

the Laucille.of  which  *""'  "'  '*" 

a  superb  line  of  bastard  poplars  marks  the 
course.  Entering  the  domain,  we  drive 
along  by  these  poplars  to  a  large  and  sol- 
idly built  slone  farm-house,  covered  with 
white-painted  plaster  and  a  red-tiled  roof. 
It  stands  half  a  mile  from  any  other  like 
habitation.  A  wing  is  joined  to  the  main 
building  at  right  angles,  and  in  this  wing — 
following  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  dwellings  of  man  and  beast  here- 
abouts— are  the  stables.  A  huge  grape- 
vine is  silhouetted  against  the  white  walls. 
The  corner  forms  the  farm  court,  and 
across  it  dogs,  ducks,  doves,  chickens,  and 
turkeys  are  constantly  scurrying.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  court,  but  detached  from 
the  main  house,  are  hay-barns,  sheepfolds, 
pig  and  hen  houses,  and  barnyards. 

On  alighting,  one  is  met,  maybe,  by  the 
farmer- in-chief,  a  grizzly  old  veteran  in 
his  blue  blouse.  Following  himj  such 
under-farmers  and  stable-boys  who  happen 
to  be  on  hand  will  venture  forth  curiously. 
We  enter  the  house,  and  are  in  a  large 
room  with  an  immense  fireplace.  On  the 
mantel  glisten  copper  candlesticks,  pewter 
pot.s,  and  stable  lanterns.  On  one  side 
there  is  a  tall  clock  of  antique  design,  and 
on  the  walls  there  are  colored  lithographs. 

The  mistress  of  the  farm  appears.     She 
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is  a  hardy  peasant 
Her  face  is  still 
rosy  with  the  chern'. 
baked-apple  effect 
of  those  who  have 
grown  old  in  the 
open  air.  Her  eyes 
are  expressive  and 
keen  and  do  not  give 
much  evidence  of 
her  age^eighty-sii 
years.  She  wears 
an  enormous  blue 
apron,  and  a  large 
cap  with  ample 
strings  tied  under 
her  chin.  She  was 
once  poor  and  had 
to  work  single-hand- 
ed ;  now  she  is  well 
off;  she  has  many 
helping  hands ;  and 
her  competence  has 
been  made  right  here 
on  this  kindly  soil. 
ILE  i-ouiiET  Xnr  is  this  the  onlv 

'^"*"'  farm  she  now  htJds. 

Her  name  is  Loubet,  and  she  is  the 
mother  o£  the  new  President  ot  the  French 
Republic. 

He  was  bom  at  Marsanne  sixty  years 
ago.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  his  face  and  his  mother's. 

Sixty  years  ago  Loubet,  the  father,  was 
a  small  farmer  who  had  become  also  a 
small  proprietor,  landowner,  capitalist,  if 
you  will.  For  France  is  not  only  more 
republican,  but  also  more  democratic 
than  one  might  think  from  Paris  politics 
and  pretensions.  In  no  other  European 
country  are  so  many  farmers  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  which  they  till.  Again. 
Loubet  ffr/^,  though  a  peasant,  must  have 
been  above  the  rank  and  file ;  anyway,  he 
was  so  much  respected  by  his  neighbors 
that  they  made  him  Mayor  of  Marsuine. 
and  kept  him  so  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  was  by  no  means  rich,  however,  and 
had  difficulty  in  giving  to  his  two  bobs 
the  education  which  he  ardently  desired 
for  them.  They  were  not  to  grow  vp  as 
he  had  done,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
fanners ;  the  father  had  definitely  de- 
cided that,  though  it  might  take  them 
away  from  active  connection  with  his 
cherished  corner  of  theworld.  The}'  were 
to  embrace  th^  learned  professions ;  tbt 
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ane  medicine,  the  other  law.  M.  Auguste 
Loubet  therefore  became  a  doctor,  and  de- 
lighted his  parents  by  settling  at  Grignan, 
hard  by.  He  has  now  retired  from  active 
practice.  His  house  is  near  the  chateau 
where  Madame  de  S^vignd  died.  After 
the  death  of  Loubet  the  father,  Doctor 
Loubet  long  tried  to  get  his  mother  away 
from  the  old  farm  to  his  own  home,  but  she 
as  persistently  refused,  declaring  that  she 
loved  her  hens  and  chickens  much  more 
than  she  did  Madame  de  S^vign^.  The 
Marsanne  people  now  say  that  if  Madame 
Loubet  would  not  go  to  Grignan,  so  near 
at  hand,  she  will  hardly  be  induced  to 
visit  the  Elys^e  so  far  away.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  peasant  mother  would  be  far 
more  uncomfortable  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  her  younger  son's  palace  than  at 
her  elder  son's  house. 

To  distinguish  him  from  the  elder,  the 
younger  son  acquired  the  diminutive 
Louheton. 

His  father  sent  him  to  the  little  college 
at  Crest,  then  to  a  small  seminary  at  Va- 
lence, and  finally  to  the  law  schools  of 
Bui^in  and  Paris.  He  came  back  to 
Mont^limar,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 


was  both  a  Municipal  Councilor  and  also 
counsel  at  his  native  place  for  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway.  He 
pleaded  cases  there,  and  also  in  the 
wider  sphere  marked  by  Orange,  Avignon, 
Grenoble,  Aix,  Vienne,  and  Valence,  Then 
he  took  another  step  and  became  Coun- 
cilor of  the  Arrondissement. 

In  1867  M.  Emile  Loubet,  now  thirty- 
nine  years  old,  married  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Picard,  eleven  years  his  junior,  and, 
like  himself,  of  una ristoc ratio  birth,  though 
one  degree  higher  in  what  the  French  are 
pleased  to  term  their  social  scale.  Ma- 
demoiselle Picard  was  a  bourgeois:,  and  one 
still  reads  the  name  "  Picard  Ain^  "  {her 
brother)  on  thesign  over  a  little  hardware 
shop  at  Mont^limar.  Though  hardly  a 
grande  dame  now,  Madame  Loubet  has  of 
course  risen  in  that  society  which  corre- 
sponds to  her  husband's  political  ascend- 
ency. They  have  three  children.  The  eld- 
est, a  daughter,  married  M.  Soubeyron  de 
Saint-Prix,  a  judge  in  the  Marseilles  Tri- 
bunal. The  older  son,  Paul,  is  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  has  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  law.  The  younger  son  is  still  a  boy. 

The  house  at  Mont^limar,  which  has 
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"  And  I  repeat  it.  Mon- 
sieur, tliere    is  nothing   in 
the  world  that  makes  bet- 
terfriends  between  high  and 
low  than  a  good  handshake. 
Now  look  you  at  Monsieur 
Loubet     He  is  President  of 
the  Republic.and  I  am  noth- 
ii^  but  a  coachman.      Yet 
he  was  once  only  a  peasant 
lad  no  better  than  I.    How- 
ever, he  has  risen,  step  by 
step,  until  they  say  he   is 
just  as  good  as  the  greatest 
Well,  do  you  suppose  that 
Monsieur  Loubet  ever  came 
back  to  Mont^limar  withont 
shaking  hands  all    round? 
Never.     We    are    not    the 
sort    10    endure     anj'thing 
else.     Nor  would  he   wish 
it     He  is  one  of  us  now 
just  as  much  as  ever  he  was. 
We  are  not  proud   and  he 
is  not  proud.    Why,  I  never 
drive  past  his  window  in  the 
Rue  Quatres  Alliances,  and 
he  sitting  there,   when    he 
does  not  smile  back  at  me, 
and  sometimes  he  rises  aod 
waves  his  hand  so  that  I 
shall  see  him  very  surely, 
been  the   Loubets'  home  for  over  thirty        "  Yes,  as  I  was  saying.  Monsieur  Lou- 
years,  is  at  No.  30  Rue  Quatres  Alliances,     bet  gives  the  hand  to  every  one  ;  and  he 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Jeu  de  Paume.     does  more  ;   he   always   has   some   nice 
It  is  a  laige,  four-story  affair,  and  betokens     word  for  you,  though  his  way  may  not  be 
a  well-to-do  owner.     It  has  no  particular     your  way  of  expressing  it.     Listen,  Mon- 
architectural    merit,  and  reminds   one  of     sieur.     The    Loubets    have    horses,    you 
many  another  just  such  house  in  France     know,  but  every  time  he  comes,  he   says 
or  Italy,  to  me  :  '  Ah,  well,  when  are  you  going  to 

A  stone's-throw  away,  on  the  comer  of  drive  me  over  to  Marsanne  ?'  He  knows 
the  Boulevard,  and  opposite  the  charming  that  gives  me  pleasure.  Then  I  reply: 
little  park  which  extends  to  the  railway  '  My  faith,  Monsieur  the  Senator,  when- 
station,  is  the  Cafddes  Officiers,  where  M.  ever  you  will.'  And  sometimes  I  do  get 
Loubet  likes  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  the  chance  to  drive  him.  You  remember, 
have  a  chat  with  whoever  happens  in.  perhaps,  that  poor  Camot  came  to  Mon- 
Your  waiter  there,  the  man  who  helps  you  te'limar  only  a  short  time  before  the  mur- 
with  your  baggage  at  the  depot,  the  shop-  der.  Of  course  he  had  his  own  horses 
keeper  and  the  innkeeper,  the  photog-  and  state  carriage,  which  arrived  b^icxe, 
rapher  and  the  printer,  all  have  the  same  and  his  own  suite  which  came  with'  Um, 
eulogistic  things  to  say  about  their  dis-  but  I  drove  the  second  carriage,  and  in 
tinguished  fellow-townsman.  This  literal  that  carriage  was  Monsieur  Loubet;  It 
translation  from  the  answers  of  one  of  the  was  a  great  deed  for  me  to  keep  my 
few  coachmen  in  the  place  will  serve  as  a  horses  from  biting  off  the  head  of  Hon- 
sample  of  the  talk.  Two-wheeled  carts  sieur  the  President,  and  to  show  off  our 
are  the  rule  in  the  Drome,  and  the  single  Loubet  as  well.  Ah,  shall  I  ever  drive 
seat  conduces  to  confidences.  Monsieur  Loubet  again  ?     He  will  come     , 
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often  to  Mont^imar,  just  as  before,  of 
course — it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
merce of  our  town  that  he  is  President, 
for  many  will  arrive  with  him,  and  the 
hotels  and  caf^s  will  gain  money  ;  but  it 
is  the  pomp  which  will  make  me  trouble 
all  the  same.  There  will  be  a  state  car- 
riage with  horses  and  coachmen,  just  as 
Camot  had,  I  suppose,  and  where  will  I 
be? 

"  Never  mind,  wait  until  the  day  after, 
and  who  knows  but  what  I  shall  be  going 
shooting  with  Loubeton  I  For  I  tell  you 
he  is  just  the  same  with  all  the  world. 
He  knows  every  one  here,  and  every  one 
knows  him.  He  makes  no  attitudes  ;  it 
would  do  him  no  good  if  he  did — at  least 
not  in  Mont^limar.  He  is  good,  and  he 
is  himself.  That  is  my  friend,  I  dare  say 
to  you.  Monsieur,  even  if  he  has  made 
himself  great  and  we  have  made  him 
President.  After  all,  it  does  not  matter 
so  much  what  a  man  does  as  what  he  is. 

"  Monsieur  Loubet  gets  his  goodness 
from  his  mother.  What  a  heart  of  gold, 
hers  I  Why,  if  any  man  in  all  Marsanne 
gets  hurt,  or.a  woman  has  a  baby,  or  a  child 
has  the  croup,  there  is  that  old  farmer's 
wife  en  hand  to  aid  and  bring  medicine 
and  be  a  mother  to  all  the  people. 

"  She  will  not  talk  with  strangers  if  she 


can  help  it,  because  she  does  not_  speak 
much  French,  and  they  do  not  usually 
understand  our  dialect.  She  will  see  you, 
however,  Monsieur  the  stranger,  I  am 
sure,  because  I  am  driving  you  there,  and 
she  has  never  refused  me  anything.  Our 
dialect  is  not  so  difficult,  however.  In  it, 
for  instance,  the  word  Loubet  means  little 
wolf — perhaps  it  was  once  loupet.  The 
little  wolf  is  now  such  a  big  man,  is  it  not 

"I  drove  Monsieur  the  Sub-Prefect  over 
here  the  other  day.  He  had  to  come  to 
confirm  to  Madame  Loubet,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  the  announcement  of  her  son's 
election.  It  was  his  duty  to  carry  the  great 
news — how  do  you  say? — officially.  Very 
well.  The  mother  had  already  had  it  in 
a  despatch  from  her  grandson,  the  little 
Paul,  She  had  wept  and  had  said  that 
sl«e  would  lose  Monsieur  her  son,  and 
never  see  him  again.  She  would  rather 
see  him,  you  know,  than  have  him  Presi- 
dent. When  we  arrived,  she  had  ceased 
to  make  tears,  but  was  still  sad.  When  they 
told  her  that  we  were  coming  up  the  drive- 
way, she  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  so  that 
she  might  receive  Monsieur  the  Sub-Pre- 
fect in  her  parlor.  I  do  not  think  that 
she  was  glad  to  see  him  ;  and  since  then 
many  gentlemen  have  been  alighting  from 
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trains  at  Mont^limar  and   inquiring  the  aiding,  Mayor  of   Mont^limar.      He  hai 

way  to  Marsanne,     She  does  not  want  to  held  the  latter  position  ever  since.     Hb 

see  these  gentlemen,  I  know,  and  so  she  fellow- townsmen  say  not  so  much,  "  Vive 

tells  the  men  on  the  road  to  say  she  is  not  le  President,"  as, "  Poor  Monsieur  Loubet, 

well.     That  is  a  joke,  that  she  is  not  well,  he  will  wonder  how  Mont^Hmar  will  get 

"  Ves,  most  men  shoot  a  little  here,  and  on  without  him  as  Mayor  I"     In  the  same 

especially  over   there,  Monsieur,  beyond  home-centered  spirit,  on  first  hearing  the 

Marsanne,  in  the  woods ;  but  I  hear  that  news,  Madame  Loubet  mere  said  :  "  My 


further  south,  in  Provence,  every  one 
shoots ;  the  women  shoot,  too.  What  do 
you  say?  A  tarasconnade  ?  I  do  not  know, 
but  likely  enough  it  is  some  story  out  of 
Tarascon  or  Avignon.  It  seems  that  they 
exaggerate  everything  down  there.  Well, 
what  we  do  up  here,  we  do.  We  are  seri- 
ous people.     We  tell  no  wrong  stories. 

"  Mont^limar  is  a 
town  very  tranquil.  In 
the  evening  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  too 
noisy.  Even  if  there  are 
places  to  which  one  set 
of  people  go,  and  others 
for  another  set,  we  are 
really  one  family.  You 
noticed  our  nice  theater, 
our  only  one  ?  You  will 
see  us  all  there.  Sets  ? 
Yes,  vf  course ;  some 
families  have  more  pre- 
tensions than  others — 
is  it  not  so  everywhere  ? 
But  no  one  ever  really 
ba.jsts  of  aristocracy 
here.  As  I  said  before, 
we  are  not  proud.  We 
have  here  nothing  of 
two  things  which  make 
people  proud  ;  we  have 
no  nobility  and  we  have 
no  great  fortunes.     Oh,  I  had  forgotten 

that  poor  old  ruined  Marquis    de  , 

but  no  one  ever  notices  him.  Where 
else  will  you  find  a  title  in  the  arron- 
dissement?  We  have  no  nobles,  and  we 
do  not  want  any.  Plain  man  is  good 
enough  for  us.  Then,  though  I  say 
we  have  no  great  fortunes,  on  the  other 
hand  I  am  happy  to  declare  to  you.  Mon- 
sieur, that  we  have  hardly  any  poverty, 


MAOAMtS  UlOBtT  KECEIVING  THE 
TELEORAM    THAT 
HER  son's  El 


poor  Emile,  I  have  not  been  seeir^  him 
much  lately,  and  now  that  he  has  gone  up 
in  grandeur  I  shall  never  see  him  agsin.'' 
In  1876  he  was  chosen  Deputy,  or,  u 
we  should  say.  Member  of  Congress.     To 
his  labors  at  the  Chamber  he  brought  no 
striking  oratory,  as  did  his   friend  Gam- 
betta,  but  he  had  what  many  orators  lack — 
a  complete  mastery  of 
detail.     His  was  not  the 
empty  sonority — t-ax  <t 
praterea    nihil — of    too 
many  Southern  French- 
men, but  he  could  tell 
Parliament  all  about  the 
various  budgets,  and  in 
such  a   clear  way,  too. 
that    the     veriest     dok 
must  understand.     Like 
Gladstone,  he  knew  how 
to  make  such  dry  bones 
live.     The  task  was  not 
so  great,  after  all,  (or 
one  whose    manner  d 
work  had  always    bees 
methodical,  and  whose 
life   had  ever  been  or- 
dered   by  economy  in 
the  expenditure  both  of 
time  and  money. 

To  this  capacity  for 
ELECTION  taking    pains    must    be 

ascribed  his  election  as  Senator  in  1885, 
and  in  1887  his  appointment  as  Gen- 
eral Reporter  of  the  Budget.  He  was 
now  mounting  rapidly.  In  the  first  Min- 
istry after  President  C  a  mot's  election, 
Premier  Tirard  offered  the  portfolio  of 
Public  Works  to  M.  Loubet,  who  accepted 
it;  but  when  the  Tirard  Cabinet  fell,  he 
refused  to  be  a  Minister  in  its  successor, 
as  he  disapproved  of  the  new  Premier's 


Ah,  poverty,    what  a  misery  1     Think  of     (Floquet's)  attitude.     Four    years    later, 


Paris,  full  of  it,  they  say,  and  yet  full  of 
the  richest  people,  too.  Here  m  Mont^U- 
mar  we  have  no  such  extremes,  and  there- 
fore we  live- a  pleasant  life  without  envy." 
In  1870  M.  Loubet  became  Councilor- 
General,  and  then,  Gambetta's  influence 


when  the  Freycinet  Ministry  went  i 
pieces,  the  President  called  on  M.  Loube'. 
to  form  a  Cabinet,  He  did  so,  and  thus 
became  Prime  Minister  of  France,  taking 
also  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior^  Dur- 
ing his  Premiership  he  was   reproached 


("and  is  so  still  by  his  enemies)  with  having     understood  certain  Gallic  traits.     Fancy 

interposed  to  prevent  too  much  publicity 

regarding  the  Panama,  scandal,  thus  also 

preventing  a  revolution  and  a  possible  end 

of  the  Republic  in  favor  of  cither  one  of 

the   precious  pretenders   to   the   throne. 

M.  Ixiubet's  own  honesty  was  unsmirched 

by  Panamism,  and  he  simply  chose  the 

less  of  two  evils. 

By  this  time  men  knew  that  he  had  two 
sovereign  qualities  in  this  age  of  make- 
shifts— competence  and  clearness.  These 
eventually  gained  for  him  the  envied  suc- 
cession to  Jules  Ferry  and  Challemel- 
Lacour,  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate ;  and 
so  well  did  he  fill  that  place  that  his  col- 
leagues again  and  again  elected  him  to  it. 
Having  thus  occupied  the  second  magis- 
tracy of  the  Republic  to  the  general  satis- 
faction, he  was  the  logical  candidate  for 
first  place  when  President  Faure's  death 
made  it  vacant,  and  he  was  easily  elected 
on  the  first  ballot  by  an  overwhelming 
majorily.-  No  statesman's  advance  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  has  ever  been  more 
normal. 


the  chance  for  cabals  and  counter- cabals 
and  general  jobbery'  and  riot  if  France  had 
to  endure  such  a  Presidential  campaign 
as  exists  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  1  It 
is  bad  enough  with  us :  in  France  it  would 
be  tenfold  worse. 

During  the  voting  the  other  day,  M. 
Loubet  was  the  object  of  some  insults  from 
the  miscalled  Nationalists  (one  respects  ' 
the  man  for  the  enemies  he  has  made), 
but  in  general  he  was  treated  as  became 
his  dignity  and  candidacy,  for  no  candi- 
date was  ever  more  completely  the  choice 
of  Republican  France.  After  the  elec- 
tion, the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Senate 
took  the  chair  and  officially  announced 
the  result  to  M.  Loubet.  The  departure 
from  Versailles  was  characterized  by  the 
same  ceremony  which  has  marked  other 
similar  occasions,  and  a  sp)ecial  train  con- 
veyed the  new  Chief  of  Stale  to  Paris, 

A  few  days  later,  following  precedent, 
President  Loubet  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  in  which  occurs  the 
following  passage  :  "  The  rights  which  I 


In  his    capacity  as    President    of  the     possess  under  the  Constitution  I  shall  not 


Senate,  it  became  his  duty  to  preside 
the  National  Assembly  (the  Senate  and 
Chamberof  Deputies  united),  which,  within 
two  days  from  the  death  of  the  lamented 
President  Faure,  met  for  the  election  of 
his  successor.  The  men  who  placed  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  calling  for 
an  imiDediate  election    must   have   well 


permit  to  become  weakened  in  my  hands." 
This  strikes  the  keynote  of  M.  Loubet's 
character — firmness.  Nota  genius,  not  a 
brilliant  or  even  an  energetic  man,  as 
these  words  are  understood  in  America, 
the  new  President  is  still  what  the  French 
most  need,  a  firm  man. 

The  peasantof  Marsanne  is  now  Presi- 
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dent  of  France,  but  the  man  himself 
remains  the  same — simple,  modest,  un- 
affected, affable,  brusque,  hearty,  one  who 
has  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  grandilo- 
quent. An  illustration  of  his  abhorrence 
of  fuss  has  just  occurred.  He  had  finally 
decided  to  move  into  the  Elys^e.  He  had 
to  go  some  time.  He  sent  his  trunks 
ahead  in  the  first  fiacre  which  happened 
along  past  his  former  residence  at  the 
Luxembourg.  The  cab  was  a  shabby 
one;  it  might  have  disgraced  the  night 
service.  The  President  followed  it  with 
his  people  in  an  ordinary  landau.  Learn- 
ing, however,  that  an  entire  regiment  was 
waiting  in  the  Elysde  court,  ready  to  pre- 
sent arms,  that  a  band  would  play  the 
Marseillaise,  and  that  numerous  represent- 
atives of  the  different  Ministries  were 
lining  the  grand  staircase,  the  peasant 
President  suddenly  ordered  the  coachman 
to  take  him  for  a  drive.  The  baggage 
arrived,  but  not  the  Chief  of  State.  He 
was  spending  a  delightful  hour  in  the 
Park,  probably  enjoying  some  spice  of 
malice  in  thus  cheating  the  pomps  and 
ceremonies.  When  it  got  dark,  the  func- 
tionaries and  crowds  at  the  Elys^e  decided 
that  the  President  would  not  arrive  that 
night  and  went  away.  Fortunately  for  fas- 
tidious France,  when  her  chief  dignitary  did 
at  last  appear,  there  were  twenty-six  Mu- 
nicipal Guards  with  their  Lieutenant  still 
waiting.  M.  Loubet  dined  at  eight,  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rare 
dishes  which  make  up  even  an  ordinary 
French  bill  of  fare  may  be  interested  to 
note  the  entrance  of  simpler  living  in  the 
Elysde.  The  menu  read:  Soup,  soles, 
roast  beef,  chicken,  and  vegetables.  This 
would  hardly  surprise  his  brother  Sena- 
tors, who  say  that  his  invariable  lunch- 
eon is  restricted  to  a  chop  and  eggs.  By 
eleven  o'clock  every  one  was  asleep  at  the 
Elys^e.  While  such  simplicity  character- 
izes the  private  life  of  the  new  President, 
the  appropriate  entertainments  which  he 
g^ve  as  Minister  and  as  President  of  the 
Senate  are  evidences  that  Elys^e  hospitality 
may  continue  to  be  on  the  splendid  scale 
which  the  French  like  to  see  in  their  high 
places. 

The  principal  question  which  has  been 
bothering  the  President,  so  his  friends 
say,  has  not  been  the  Dreyfus  case,  but. 
Should  he  do  violence  to  official  mourning 
by  visiting  the  Exposition  Agricole  ? — a 


farmers'  fair  which  he  never  likes  to  miss. 
This  fair  is  held  every  year  in  the  vast 
Galerie  des  Machines  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  all  visitors  to  the  1889  Ex- 
position will  remember.  M.  Loubet  solved 
the  question  by  going,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see#that  he  had  a  good  time.  Indeed, 
his  first  ofiicial  visit  was  fittingly  made  to 
such  a  place,  for,  as  he  remarked  to  the 
farmers,  he  bad  himself  been  a  "  rural," 
and  he  never  wanted  to  forget  it.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  born  on  a  farm, 
*  and  that  he  expected  to  return  there  when 
his  commission  from  the  people  had  run 
its  course.  It  must  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tion to  every  son  of  the  soil  to  note  the 
ex-President  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  now 
the  President  of  France,  walking  about 
among  the  cows  and  sheep  and  pigs  and 
hens  and  farming  machines  and  bottles 
of  wine  and  bottles  of  milk  and  cheeses 
and  vegetables  and  the  other  things  that 
belong  to  agriculture,  inspecting  all  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  and  talking 
familiarly  and  unpatronizingly,  and  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  now  to  a  stable- 
boy,  now  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmers  were  not  slow  in  observing 
this,  and  one  of  them  remarked,  intending 
it  as  the  highest  compliment,  "  That's  a 
man  like  other  men."  It  was  the  Mont^- 
limar  verdict  over  again. 

Here  he  comes  now,  down  the  aisle  be- 
tween the  cattle,  a  short  man  and  stocky, 
at  a  distance  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison.  A 
rather  round  face,  aquiline  nose,  firm 
mouth,  deep-set  eyes,  dark  complexion, 
against  once  blond,  now  whitish  hair  and 
beard,  above  all  the  accent  of  the  Midi — 
that  is  fimile  Loubet.  He  looks  what 
he  is,  a  man  of  sober,  sturdy  good  sense, 
and  of  as  continual  good  humor. 

Once  upon  a  time  Frenchmen  were 
born  serfs  or  kings,  and  died  so,  but  the 
last  two  rulers  of  France  have  risen,  step 
by  step,  the  one  from  his  tanner's  bench, 
the  other  from  his  peasant  farm.  They 
have  risen  solely  by  personal  worth; 
there  has  been  no  "  political  pull."  Can 
we  think  of  men  more  truly  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortunes  ?  The  successes  of 
Faure  and  of  Loubet  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant of  the  approach  of  direct  democ- 
racy than  were  the  successes  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant 


The  Face  of  Christ  in  Art 

Is  the   Portraiture  of  Jesus   Strong  or  Weak  ? 

Opinions  collected  by  Kate  P.  Hampton 

IN  spite  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  traditional  likeness  of  the  Christ,  as 
preserved  to  us,  will  always  possess  an  interest  far  above  the  likeness  of  all  other 
men,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  figure  as  we  know  it  from  master  hands 
will  be  a  theme  for  our  veneration  so  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

It  was  this  general  interest,  and  the  remark  of  a  friend,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
vre  walked  through  the  American  Art  Galleries  looking  at  Tissot*s  collection  of 
"wonderful  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  finding  out,  if 
possible,  what  several  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  thought  in  regard  to  the 
following  question :  **  Does  the  face  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in  ancient  and  modem  art, 
realize  your  idea  of  a  strong  face  ?"  My  friend  had  remarked  :  "  I  have  never  seen 
a  face  of  Christ  that  was  not  a  weak  one."  I  seized  upon  the  idea,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  made  a  collection  of  valuable  letters,  each  one  written  by  the  clergjonan 
himself ;  and  in  this  way  the  highest  and  best  sort  of  criticism  has  been  secured,  as  I 
believe  it  has  never  been  before. 

I  must  confess  that  it  took  some  small  amount  of  courage,  though  I  was  on  moral 
intention  bent,  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  various  houses,  rectories,  and  "  studies,"  send 
in  my  card,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  clergyman  himself,  present  my  question. 
Except  by  one  j)erson  (whose  name  is  not  given),  I  was  always  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  attention,  and  my  request  for  a  written  opinion  granted,  unless  lack  of 
time  and  other  engagements  prevented. 

My  interview  with  Archbishop  Corrigan  elicited  but  one  remark ;  in  reply  to  my 
question  whether  Christ's  face  in  art  satisfied  his  ideals,  he  replied,  "  Certainly  it 
does,  certainly ;"  and,  with  some  disappointment,  I  was  forced  to  accept  the  ex 
cathedra  dictum.  I  left  him  standing  in  the  glory  of  the  morning  sunshine,  his  small 
figure  slightly  bent,  his  eyes  half  closed,  the  gold  cross  glittering  on  his  breast — a 
picture  of  mediaeval  interest. 

Another  specially  interesting  response  was  that  received  from  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren).  In  reply  to  my  question  (given  below)  Dr.  Watson 
said :  "  My  conviction  is  that  the  holiness  in  Jesus's  face  is  strength,  and  redeems 
it  from  any  shadow  of  weakness." 


THE  QUESTION    • 

Does  the  face  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in 
ancient  and  modem  art,  realize  your  idea 
of  a  strong  face  ? 

^ /  THE  ANSWERS 

^ROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  R.  BOOTH,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  Rutgers  Presb\'terian  Church, 

New  York  City 

The  question  of  the  impression  of 
strength  in  the  current  pictures  of  the 
face  of  Christ  involves  also  the  inquiry'' 
whether  there  is  reason  to  attribute  any 
authenticity  to  the  type  which  such  pic- 
tures represent ;  for  if  they  are  merely  im- 
aginary, there  can  be  little  interest  in  such 

an  wquiry.    Upon  this  primary  question 


I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  good  deal  of 
light  has  been  thrown  by  a  recent  work 
entitled  "  Rex  Regum,"  by  Sir  Wyke  Bay- 
liss,  London,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
show  that  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  era  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  sketches,  more  or  less  carefully  made, 
which  all  present  the  face  of  Christ  in  a 
manner  strikingly  suggestive  of  a  well- 
known  and  distinct  original.  Some  of 
these  I  have  seen  in  the  Catacombs  and 
in  the  old  churches  of  Ravenna,  and  also 
in  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Monreale  in  Sicily. 

If  we  take  for  granted  the  resemblance 
which   this  continuous   line   of   sketches 

seems  to  implyi  the  question  which  yoi 


SMgStest  is  one  of  great  interest.  For  my- 
self, I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
n^ative.  Tfie  impression  of  strength  is 
less  present  than  that  of  sweetness  and 
light.  The  traditional  type,  in  other  words, 
seems  to  me  to  embody  the  sympathizing, 
suffering  Christ,  "the  Christus  Consola- 
tor,"  rather  than  the  strength  which  breaks 
down  opposition  by  a  look  or  a  word. 
And  who  would  have  it  otherwise  in  the 
Christ  we  cling  to  ? 

FROM  The  rev,  john  w.  chadwick 

Ol  the  SeoHid  Unitanaa  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  Vock 

I  could  answer  tlie  question  in  one 
word,  "  No."  I  do  not  think  the  Christ 
face  in  Christian  art,  early  or  rciodem,  a 
Strong  face.  But  sometimes  it  is,  I  think, 
very  beautiful — in  Thorwaldsen's  bust,  for 
example.  The  majority  of  the  paintings 
(and  I  have  seen  hundreds  in  the  Euro- 
pean galleries)  suggest  a  personality  al- 
most as  lackadaisical  and  gelatinous  as 
the  literary  Christ  in  General  Wallace's 


WITH  xnE  doctors" 

u|d]  ol  Leonvdo  di  Vind.  in  UU. 

"  Beti-Hur,"  Titian's  representation  in 
the  picture  where  he  is  answering  the 
woman  with  a  piece  of  money  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  best,  but  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. (By  the  way,  it  is  an  interesting  ide» 
that  the  conventional  Christ  face  is  formed 
upon  some  early  bust  of  Plato.)  Fre- 
quently the  attempt  to  make  him  seem 
different  from  man  has  resulted  in  making 
him  less  than  human  instead  of  more. 
Early  artists  are  said  to  have  been  guided 
by  the  texts  in  Isaiah  Hi.  .liii.,"  He  was  more 
marred  than  any  man,"  and  "  He  had  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him."  Of 
American  attempts,  Carpenter's  was  very 
noble  and  beautiful,  but  its  colossal  siie 
only  aggravated  its  lack  of  strength,  while 
William  Page's  was  mushy  in  its  sensuous 
and  emotional  softness.  Tissot  and  Mun- 
kScsy  do  not  break  with  the  conventionil 
type.  Meantime  many  faces  of  the  infant 
Jesus  are  entirely  satisfactory,  the  SistiM 
at  the  head  ;  and  Murillo's  little  boy  in 
the  National  Gallery  and  Holman  Hunt's 
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Jesus  in  the  Temple  are  all  I  could  desire. 
I  remember  that  Mr.  George  Wiiliam  Cur- 
tis had  the  idea  that  Hunt  tried  to  de- 
■velop  the  baby  of  the  Sisline  Madonna 
into  a  boy  of  twelve.  With  a  new  sense 
of  the  unqualified  humanity  of  Jesus,  we 
shall  be  more  likely,  I  think,  to  gel  some 
representation  of  him  in  art  that 
will  be  more  nearly  what  it  ought 
to  be. 


test  of  what  we  are  ourselves :  the  man 
who  tries  to  tell  himself  or  others  what 
Christ  looked  like  seems  to  me  to  be  show- 
ing what  he  himself  looks  like  to  the  eye 
of  higher  beings. 

Two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  al- 
ways :  the  full,  true,  perfect  Godhead  in 


I  have  great  difficulty  in  reply- 
ing: first,  because  the  range  of 
your  inquiry  is  so  vast;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  term  "  a 
strong  face  "is  so  vague.  When 
thinking  of  the  face  of  our  Lord 
in  art,  I  go  through  an  almost 
immeasurable  portrait  gallery : 
the  Byzantine  mosaics  ;  the  pic- 
tures of  that  era ;  the  early  and 
later  Italian  schools,  beginning 
with  Cimabue  and  ending  with 
Perugino  and  Raphael;  the 
missal  paintings ;  the  Books  of 
Hours;  the  frescoes;  the  Re- 
naissance; the  modem  French, 
German,  English,  and  Spanish 
schools  ;  the  Rembrandts,  Mu- 
rillos,  Titian s,  etc.,  etc  It 
is  absolutely  bewildering;  and 
there  is  such  an  immense  amount 
of  material  demanding  compari- 
son before  an  intelligent  answer 
could  be  given,  that  I  stop  at  the 
outset,  unable  to  select  from 
these  any  one  type  or  specimen 
of  which  to  speak. 

And,  then,  what  is  a  strong 
face  ?  What  features  character- 
ize it,  as  distinct  from  a  weak 
one?  Is  it  to  brow,  or  mouth, 
or  lips,  or  general  cast  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  are  to  look  for 
hints  ?    ^ain  I  am  baffled. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer 
your  question.  But  I  will  add 
a  few  thoughts  of  mine  bearing 
on  the  general  subject. 

It  must  have  been  the  will  of 
God  that  we  should  not  know,  ^'^^ 

in  after  years,  what  the   Lord 
looked  like.     The  wish   to  know  is  as 
idle  as    it   is    universal.     But   our   igno- 
rance on  this  point  seems  to  me  to  give  a 


'THE  LIGHT  OF 

THE  WORLD  " 

UH  by  WilluB  Hoi 
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our  Lord ;  the  equally  full,  true,  perfect 
manhood.  Lose  either  of  these,  and  you 
have  lost  the  truth.     The  Christ  face  was 
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the  face  of  one  who  was  at  once  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man.  If  in  trying  to 
depict  it  you  leave  either  character  out, 
your  work  is  a  failure.  But  who  can 
paint  the  face  of  him  who  was  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  in  human  attempts  at  depiction, 
var>'  just  as  the  artists  themselves  are 
strong  or  weak  in  their  hold  of  the  double 
truth.  The  worst,  the  most  hopeless,  error 
is  that  of  dragging  Christ  down  to  'the 
level  of  a  mere  man  like  one  of  us ;  and 
this  loss  of  the  idea  of  his  Deit>%  together 
with  the  modem  exaggerated  cult  of  phi- 
lanthropy, sweetness,  good  nature,  etc.,  has 
produced  those  feeble,  mawkish,  sickly 
portraits  of  Christ  from  which  I,  for  one, 
turn  in  impatience  and  disgust.  Whenever 
and  wherever,  in  ancient  or  modem  art,  I 
find  a  strong  face  of  our  Ix)rd,  I  recognize 
it  as  strong  because  God,  perfect  God, 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  is 
looking  at  me  through  the  veil  of  the  flesh. 

One  word  in  addition.  This  age  is 
asking,  as  no  other  ever  asked  before,  about 
Christ ;  who  and  what  he  was,  in  himself 
and  toward  us  ?  No  one  can  tell  the 
final  outcome  of  this  wild  quest;  wild, 
when  conducted  apart  from  the  old  answers 
of  the  Catholic  Oeed.  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  convinced  by  many  signs 
of  the  times  :  that  the  further  the  humani- 
tarian and  simply  philanthropical  theor>' 
is  pushed,  and  the  more  the  divine  is 
eliminated  in  him,  the  weaker  will  the  face 
of  the  Lord  appear  as  delineated  in  art, 
and  the  feebler  will  be  his  hold  on  the 
minds,  consciences,  and  hearts  of  men. 
If  he  was  not,  at  every  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence, God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very- 
God  of  Very  God,  he  was  the  greatest  im- 
postor the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  wor- 
ship done  to  him  is  false  and  wrong. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  first,  for  not  answer- 
ing your  question,  and,  secondly,  for  in- 
flicting on  you  what  you  may  deem  to  be 
of  no  more  value  or  importance  than  the 
obiter  dicta  of  an  individual  little  fitted  to 
speak"  or  write  on  so  dread  a  subject  as 
this,  or  so  far  beyond  the  legitimate  range 
of  our  thoughts. 

FROM    CARDINAL    GIBBONS 
Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Your  favor  of  the  25th  was  received 

to-day.    In  r^ply,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 


the  face  of  our  Lord  which  I  am  most 
accustomed  to  see  expresses  both  strength 
and  kindness. 

We  should  rather  study  the  interior  of 
that  life,  which  has   been,  as   he 
ised   it   should    be,   "  the    light 
world."     For  it  was  more  by  his 
by  his  words  that  he  has  exerted 
ence  over  the  world. 

Our  Saviour  never  inculcates 
that  he  does  not  himself  practice 
eminent  degree.     No  matter  how- 
may  run  on  the  road  to  perfectioii» 
ever  before  us.     No  matter  how 
may  soar,  he  is  still  above  us,  in 
to  ascend  higher,  as  the  eagle  en 
young  to  fly.     No  matter  how  m 
may  endure  in  the  cause  of  right 
we  find   him   laden  with  a  still 
cross,  and  bearing  deeper  wounds. 
sweetens  the  most  unpalatable  or 
by  the  seasoning  of  his  example. 

Jesus  taught  by  example  before  he 
taught  by  word.  We  are  drawn  toward 
him  more  by  the  charm  of  his  life  Aan 
by  the  sublimit}'  of  his  doctrine  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  speech.  The  sermons 
of  our  Saviour  inspire  us,  indeed,  with 
esteem  for  virtue,  but  his  conduct  stimu- 
lates us  to  the  practice  of  it.  Never  did 
any  man  speak  as  Jesus  spoke.  The  most 
admired  discourse  that  he  ever  delivered 
was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  even 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  yields  in  force 
to  the  Sermon  from  the  Cross.  And  if, 
like  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  our  Lord 
^  had  restricted  his  mission  to  the  preacUng 
of  the  word,  without  illustrating  that  WistA 
by  his  glorious  example,  he  never  iffoold 
have  wrought  that  mighty  moral  rerclu- 
tion  which  has  regenerated  the  worldflior 
would  he  be  adored  to-day  by  milliooft  of 
disciples  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  When  asked  by  the  disciplos  of 
John  whether  he  was  the  true  Messiali^be 
laid  more  stress  on  his  deeds  than  on  his 
preaching.  *'Go,"  he  says,  **  and  r^te 
to  John  what  ye  have  heard  and  seen. 
The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  .  .  .  the  poor  have  the  gos- 
pel preached  to  them." 

When  we  hear  our  Saviour  saying  on 
the  Mount,  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  we  are  impressed  with  the  sub- 
limity of  his  teaching.     But  when  we  see 

biro  acting  out  his  wgrds,  "The  foxes 
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have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head" — oh,  then  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  blessedness  of  voluntary 
poverty;  we  cherish  and  embrace  our 
Teacher,  who,  when  he  was  rich,  became 
poor  for  our  sake.  When  we  hear  him 
say,  "  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
humbled,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted,"  we  admire  the  virtue 
of  humility.  But  when  we  see  him  at  the 
Last  Supper  laying  aside  his  upper  gar- 
ments, girding  himself  with  a  towel,  pour- 
ing water  into  a  basin,  and  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  then  that  virtue 
assumes  for  us  special  attractions.  When 
we  hear  him  say,  "  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy,"  we  are 
delighted  with  his  doctrine.  But  we  are 
more  profoundly  moved  when  we  witness 
his  compassion  for  the  hungering  multi- 
tude in  the  desert,  and  his  mercy  shown 
to  the  erring  Magdalen.  When  he  says, 
"  If  you  will  not  forgive  men,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  you,"  he  is  clothing 
an  old  commandment  in  new  words.  But 
when  he  prays  from  the  cross  for  his 
executioners,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,"  he  gives  a 
sublime  lesson  of  forgiveness  never  before 
exhibited  by  sage  or  prophet. 

When  we  listen  to  these  words :  "Blessed 
are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for  justice's 
sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye  when  they  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  speak  all  that  is 
evil  against  you,  untruly,  for  my  sake," 
we  are  in  admiration  at  his  doctrine.  But 
when  we  behold  the  innocent  Lamb  him- 
self accused  of  being  a  blasphemer,  a  sedi- 
tious man,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  we  are  consoled  in  our  trials,  and 
calumny  loses  its  sting. 

Beautiful  above  the  sons  of  men  was 
Jesus  in  his  glorious  transfiguration ;  but 
far  more  beautiful  is  he  to  us  when  sus- 
pended from  the  Cross.  The  crown  of 
thorns  is  more  comforting  to  us  than  the 
halo  that  encircles  his  brow  on  Mount 
Tabor. 

FROM    RABBI    GUSTAV    GOTTHEIL,    D.D. 
Of  the  Temple  Emanuel-El  (Jewish),  New  York  City 

I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of  the  being 
called  Saviour  of  the  world  in  which 
strength  was  a  marked  feature,  or  even 
indicated.     Naturally    so,    because    the 


being  was  not  a  man  of  £esh  and  blood, 
but  the  creation  of  theological  fancy  and 
dogmatic  construction.  He  achieved  his 
triumph,  not  by  bravely  facing  his  foes, 
meeting  force  with  force,  but  by  yield- 
ing and  surrendering  himself  to  them. 
Logically  considered  (which,  in  so  many 
cases,  is  the  opposite  to  theologically), 
his  enemies  triumphed  over  him. 

He  is  worshiped  as  the  "  gentle  Jesus. 
the  man  of  sorrows,  the  lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  suf- 
fering Messiah,"  and  so  forth ;  and  with 
such  a  being  strength  of  will  and  force- 
fulness  of  character  are  incom|>atible, 
although  we  all  know  that  no  evil  in  this 
evil  world,  worth  dying  for,  has  ever  been 
destroyed  by  mere  bearing  it  meekly.  Yet 
it  was  on  this  kind  of  victory  alone  that 
the  Church  has  built  her  dogma.  ^ 

In  so  far  she  was  right,  as  not  a  single 
act  of  what  we  understand  by  manly 
strength  and  bravery  is  recorded  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gk)spels.  Miracles  are  the  easiest 
possible  method  of  meeting  opponents 
successfully — provided  you  can  work 
them. 

Ary  Scheffer's  famous  picture  of  the 
Temptation  expresses  tremendous  strength 
on  the  evil  side,  ideal  weakness  on  the  good. 
Such,  I  am  sure,  was  not  the  man  who 
could  say  to  Satan,  Get  thee  behind  me  I 
That  moment  (although,  of  course,  merely 
symbolic)  offers  a  situation  in  which  a 
great  depth  of  force  might  be  reflected 
from  forehead,  eye,  mouth,  and  figure.  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  all  the  master- 
pieces of  the  brush  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  attempted.  But,  to  be  true,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  the  portrait  of  a  Jew 
with  his  racial  characteristics  deeply  sunk 
in  his  face ;  and  would  not  this  be  a  shock 
to  Christian  sensibilities  ? 

I  shall  probably  be  hooted  at  for  my 
impudence  in  saying  what  I  am  going  to 
say ;  I  will  say  it  nevertheless — this, 
namely,  that  Raffaello's  world-worshiped 
Madonna  always  appears  to  me  as  the 
highest  t)T>e  of  idealized  "  imnaturalness ;" 
and  that  is  not  divine. 

It  looks  to  me  (pardon  the  rudeness) 
like  a  mother  exhibiting  her  baby.  Their 
eyes  are  turned  away  from  themselves; 
the  two  are  not  each  and  all  to  one  an- 
other, as  mother  and  child  should  be,  and 
as  highest  tjrpes  of  this  relation  ever  were 
in  Judea :  they  exist  for  other  plans  and 
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purposes.  The  strangest  thing,  however, 
is  that  this  baby  s  face  is  the  only  one  of 
Jesus  that  1  hive  seen  in  which  something 
like  force  and  dominion  break  from  the 
eyeballs  ;  and  there  they  are  out  of  place — 
so,  at  least,  it  appears  to  my  poor  judgment 

Of  Ihe  Church  ol  Ihc  Asuniuan  (■>.  B.).  Near  York  City 

The  traditional  face  of  Christ  in  art 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  strong  face. 
It  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  capable  of  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  other  men.  It  has 
not  the  power  of  blood  and  iron — of  a  Bis- 
marck. It  is  not 
the  face  of  one 
who  has  had  to 
wrestle  with  temp- 
tation— of  a  St. 
Paul.  It  does  not 
denote  patient  en- 
durance and  suf- 
ering  in  a  great 
cause  nobly  con- 
tended for^ — -that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not 
the  face  of  a  Lin- 
coln. Nor  do  we 
find  in  the  tradi- 
tional faceof  Jesus 
a  moral  superior- 
ity so  great  that 
it  could  domi- 
nate material  and 
physical  forces — 
calm  a  tempest, 
heal  the  sick,  raise 
from  the  dead.  iiiiAo  at 

The       kind       of"  a  Piinling  at  the  Anlw»rp  Cii 

strength  of   char-  ^'•'  "'""  '"'  " 

acter  that  we  are  most  familiar  with  is 
that  which  is  developed  by  the  force  of  a 
competitive  civilization.  Among  college 
athletes,  among  soldiers,  young  business 
men,  and  even  city  roughs  we  find  this 
typical  modern  strong  face.  It  is  reso- 
lute, determined,  firm.  In  middle  life  such 
faces  are  apt  to  become  stem.  In  old  age 
they  are  fierce,  as  Gladstone's  was  called, 
or  they  are  hard. 

But  Jesus  took  no  part  in  the  competi- 
tive life  of  his  time,  and  he  lived  when 
competition  was  not  as  strenuous  as  to-day. 
He  fulfilled  Isaiah's  prophecy,  "  He  did 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street."  We  should  not 
expect,   then,   the  lace  of   Jesus  to   be 


strong  according  to  our  common  definition. 
Neither  did  his  character  unfold  through 
temptation — that  is  to  say,  as  the  average 
man  understands  temptation.     The  temp- 
tations in  the  wilderness  were  either  typi- 
cal or  they  were  local.     Jesus's  life  «as 
not  spent  in  resisting  evil,  but  in  realizing 
the  g^x>d.    His  character  developed,  Aexe-  ; 
fore,  more  as  a  woman's  character  devekqis 
— ^in  innocence,  sweetness,  and  love.     We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  the  Christ  £«ce 
to  exhibit  moral  struggle.     Nor   can  we 
look  for  that  sadness  which  creeps  into 
the  eyes  of  great  men  who  die  witbout 
accomplishing 
the  reforms  upon 
which     they     set 
their    hearts.      It 
is  true  that  Jesus 
was  cut  ofl   and 
thwarted     in    bis 
earthly  career,  but 
he  could  see  the 
accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  in 
its    apparent    de- 
feat. The  joy  that 
was  set  before  him 
must  have  robbed 
his  face  of  melan- 
choly,   of    weary 
endurance,  and  of 
hopelessness.      ,^_ 

The  Christ   of 
the    New    Testa- 
ment    had     spir- 
itual   power    that 
timr^'T  was  as  elemental  I 

hcdra],  asCTibfd  10  D»  vinri.        as   the   power   of 
MiniaTtisi.  God,  flowing    in- 

deed from  the  same  source.     We  have  no  I 
conception  of  a  face  that  could  match  sudi  | 
a  nature.     The  face  of  Christ  in  art  will 
always,  therefore,  be  disappointing.  ^ 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  M.  HARDCAST1.E,  |R. 
Assistant  Rector  Grace  Church  (P.  E.),  Nen  Voik  Citj 

The  strength  of  the  Christ  face  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Scriptures  would  He,  it  seems, 
in  the  union  of  the  elements  that  charac- 
terize his  two  natures.  The  divine  strength 
would  reside  in  holiness,  while  the  human 
would  be  evidenced  by  an  association  of 
the  strong  elements  of  justice  and  truth 
with  the  gentler  qualities  of  tenderness, 
loving-kindness,  and  patience.  These  have 
not  been  combined  in  due  proportion  in 
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art,  too  much  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
gentler  virtues  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
tha.t  would  characterize  strength.  Christ 
is  a  King,  Conqueror,  and  Judge  as  well 
as  a  Saviour  and  Mediator. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL, 

D.D. 
Pre^denl  of  Union  Theologial  Seminary,  New  York 

City 

The  question  is  one  which  1  steadily 
answer  in  the  negative  as  1  study  the  well- 
known  ancient  delineations  of  our  Lord's 
countenance,  and 
those  which  have 
so  abundantly  ap- 
peared in  connec- 
tion with  modern 
art.  None  of  them 
approaches  that 
ideal  conception 
of  his  counte- 
nance which  is 
present  in  my 
mind  as  a  devout 
believer  in  his 
unique  personal- 
ity as  the  God- 
man.  H  Christ 
were  only  a  man, 
I  see  no  reason 
why  the  great  art- 
ists of  the  cen- 
turies could  not 
satisfy  our  noblest 
thought  concern- 
ing his  personal 
appearance ;  but 
because  of  that 
infinite  element  of 

deity  whichblends  ^^^^  ^^ 

with  his  manhood, 

no   human    hand  M«k  br  Hi™. 

has  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  what 
I  must  believe  to  be  an  impossible  task. 
The  great  artistic  types  of  the  Christ  face 
constantly  disappoint  me  by  the  lines  of 
weakness  and  morbid  emotionalism  which 
enter  into  the  pictures. 

FROM   THE    REV.    DAVID   H.    GREER,   D.D. 

Of  St.  Birtholemew's  Church  (P.  E.),  New  York  City 

In  reply  to  your  question  concerning  the 
face  of  Christ  in  ancient  and  modem  art,  I 
beg  to  say  that  no  representation  of  it  with 
which  I  am  familiar  is  satisfactory  to  me. 
In  theattempt  to  make  it  divine,  the  artist  in 
almost  every  case  has  simply  made  it  wtak- 


FROM   THE   REV.   JAUES    M.    KING,    IXD. 

Formerly  Pastor  of  St.    Paul's    Methodist   Prwmfril 

Church.  New  YorV  City 

In  looking  at  master  pictures  of  Jtfas 
the  man,  I  find  my  idea  of  a  stTotig  face 
realized ;  but  when  I  think  cf  him  aa.tfie 
Christ,  no  picture  conveys  to  me  an  Wea 
of  adequate  strength.     To  me  ancientapxt 
modem  art  representations  of  the  <3HBat 
are  relatively   satisfactory  as   they   t^nst 
perfectly    portray    some    phase     ot.-  iis 
humanity  illustrated  by  his  teachings  imd 
by  the    r^ibns 
which     he    .Sbs- 
tained  to  the  fin- 
man  ity  whidi  he 
came  to  uplift  and 
redeem. 

For  me  asBU- 
isfactory  a  face  of 
Christ  as  art  las 
produced  is  in 
marble  by  Hbain 
Powers.  I  was  in 
Mr.  Powers's  ata- 
dio  in  Florence 
when  he  was  oom- 
pleting  this  vrork. 
The  conceptions 
of  the  Christ  by 
other  artists  were 
arranged  about 
him.  Mr.  Pow- 
ers devoutly  ex- 
pressed to  a  num- 
ber of  friends  his 
judgment  that  this 
bust  was  the  best 
work  of  his  chisel 
I  secured  a  pbo- 
„ ,^  tograph    of     this 

Power,  m  1S«.  ^^^.j^  ^^  ^^^  p^ 

ers  in  1879,  and  it  has  hung  on  the  walls 
of  my  study  ever  since. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLU.M  WILMERDING  MOtR 


"  Does  Christ's  face,  as  depicted  in 
ancient  and  modem  art,  realize  your  idea 
of  a  strong  face  ?"  It  does  not.  Strangely 
enough,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  only 
last  Sunday  preached  on  the  last  clause  of 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  The  Face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
What  I  said  then  I  think  in  part  explains 


PimWd  br  Titiao  in  U 

■why  the  Christ  face  in  both  modern  and 
ancient  art  does  not  realize  our  idea  of  a 
strong  face.  In  the  first  place,  no  repre- 
sentation is  given  us  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  any  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  life,  of  how  he  looked — his  birth, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  the  Christ 
in  the  Temple,  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 


3  Ihe  Vcncliu  School. 

ness,  the  many  scenes  of  his  ministry,  his 
death  upon  the  cross,  his  burial,  his  resur- 
rection, his  risen  life  (during  the  forty 
days  after),  nor  yet  of  his  ascension  ;  in  no 
one  is  there  a  word  said  of  his  personal 
appearance ;  nor  has  any  representation 
come  down  to  us  of  how  he  looked.  The 
only  apparent  description  of  his  appear- 
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ance  was  given  by  the  prophet,  some 
seven  hundred  years  before  his  coming, 
who  tells  us  that  '*  his  visage  was  so  marred 
from  tliat  of  men,  and  his  form  from  that 
of  the  sons  of  men,"  and  again,  "  He  hath 
no  form  nor  comeliness  that  we  should 
look  upon  him  ;  nor  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him.*'     (Isaiah  lii.,  14;  liii.,  2.) 

The  early  disciples  of  our  Lord  did  not 
dare  to  give  any  representation  of  how  he 
looked.  He  was  too  near  to  them,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  and  they  understood 
so  well  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  face 
which  he  turned  toward  them.  If  they 
had  to  represent  him,  it  was  as  a  Lamb,  or 
by  the  sacred  symbols  of  his  name :  the 
Chi  Rho,  or  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  by 
the  Holy  Dove  of  his  baptism,  or  iDy  the 
Cross  on  which  he  died. 

The  centuries  which  followed  were 
filled  with  p)ersecutions,  and  upon  the 
cross  the  poor  persecuted  ones,  in  their 
representations  in  art,  place  a  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord.  Most  of  them  are 
horrible  and  grotesque,  but  so  were  their 
lives  and  their  deaths  ;  and  they  were  the 
closest  approach  that  they  could  get  to 
what  they  needed ;  but  doubtless  they 
always  fell  short  of  their  real  need ;  and 
as  the  dying  martyr  placed  the  crucifix 
to  his  lips,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  only 
felt  the  spiritual  Christ. 

The  Middle  Ages  gave  birth  to  the  "  Ma- 
donna and  Child,''  but,  beautiful  as  is  the 
baby  face  in  so  many  of  the  works  of  the 
mediaeval  artists,  none  of  them  could  have 
satisfied  the  longings  of  the  human  heart. 

The  present  age's. art  and  life  alike  have 
given  us  the  divine  comrade.  Hofmann 
and  Tissot,  and  other  great  men,  have 
striven  as  best  they  could  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  human  heart,  by  giving  us 
a  friendly,  kindly  human  being  as  their 
gift  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  none 
of  these  are  what  we  long  for.  None  of 
these  realize  our  idea  of  the  strength 
that  we  would  see  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Because,  taking  in  its  entirety 
the  verse  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  my  letter — "God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has 
shined  in  our  hearts,  giving  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  is  impossible  for 
human  art  to  give  to  the  world  a  cor- 
rect or  satisfactory  representation  of  the 
Christ.    I  iovibX  very  much  if  any  artist 


has  ever  been  satisfied  with  any  picture 
of  Jesus  which  he  has  given  to  the  world, 
or  a  sculptor  with  the  figure.  Because  we 
must  see  in  that  face  the  glory  of  God, 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostle ;  we  must  find 
in  it  strength  for  our  weakness,  womanli- 
ness, tenderness,  gentleness,  and  sweet- 
ness to  temper  our  robustness. 

If  it  had  been  well  for  us  to  have  such 
a  representation,  God  would  not  have  left 
his  Son  without  a  witness  ;  but  it  was  that 
our  hearts  might  be  lifted  above  the 
earthly  and  human  to  the  heavenly  and 
the  divine,  that  he  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  was  beyond 
the  painter's  brush  or  the  sculptor's  chisel 

FROM    THE    REV.    BROCKHOLST   MORGAN 

General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Protestant  Cpiscopal 

City  Mission  Society 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  face  of  Christ 
should  first  conform  to  what  we  know  of 
Scripture,  "  A  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,"  and  again  the  remark 
of  the  Pharisees  about  his  personal  look, 
"  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,"  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  not  yet  thirty,  indicating 
the  appearance  of  age  which  was  not 
justified. 

The  mistake  of  all  painters,  ancient 
and  modem,  is  effeminacy  of  feature  and 
untrueness  to  the  race  to  which  Christ, 
as  a  man,  belonged.  The  Italians  i>aint 
an  Italian  Christ,  the  Gorman  school  a 
Gennan,  and  so  on.  The  typical  Christ 
is  a  Jew  of  that  century,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  face  is  not  in  ideal  features,  but  in 
the  soul  revealed  in  the  countenance. 

Were  it  possible  to  conceive  what  has 
never  been  painted,  it  would  be  a  compos- 
ite face  belonging  to  no  special  race  nor 
country-,  for  Christ  is  the  "  Son  of  man  " — 
that  is,  of  all  humanity — not  Jew  not  Ro- 
man, not  Italian  nor  German,  but  enfold- 
ing all  races  and  all  conditions  in  his  one 
humanity'.  This  last  fact  is  the  chief  fault 
I  have  to  find  in  religious  art,  and  no 
painter  will  come  near  to  the  truth  who 
does  not  give  this  weight. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHURST,  D.D. 

Of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  es- 
timation, the  artistic  reproductions  of  the 
Christ  face  are  weak — ^not  only  disappoint- 
ing,  but  repulsive.     I  never  see  a  pictured 

ho^  Qf  Christ  that  4oes  not  cont^ddi^  my 


"ECCE  HOMO" 
By  Giudo  Rent,  of  the  BoIoehoc  School.    In  the  Drodcn  Gallerr. 

sense  of  the  divine  ;  such  faces  make  me  from  the  rt.  rev.  h.  c.  potter,  D.D. 

ache  in   sympathy   with   the   futile   strain  Blshopof  the  Proteslanl  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 

made  by  the  artist  to  do  the  impossible.  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  I  should 

They  are  so  loaded  with  traces  of  debility  imagine,  to   your  question.     No   artistic 

that  they  constrain  me  to  pity  the  Son  of  representation    assuming    to   depict  the 

God  far  more  than  to  revere  him.     They  features  and  expression  of  Jesus  Christ 

show  me   manhood,  not  Godhood,   and  could   be  other,  both  to   the  artist  and 

manhood,  too,  on  the  side  of  debility —  to  others,  than  a  disappointment.     It  is 

pure  spirit  and  devout,  but  tempted,  dis-  not  in  art,  which  is  human  (and  bound, 

tressed,    tired,    and    mortal.     They    are  therefore,  by  human  limitation),  to  depict 

suggestive  of  holiness,  but  of  dependent  the   divine — nor,  indeed,  to    imagine    it 

holiness;  and  with  me,  at  least,  discour-  Essays  in  that  direction,  so  far  as  I  am 

age  the  spirit  of  worship  a  great  deal  more  familiar  with  them,  have  always  seemed 

than  they  promote  it  to    me,  however    interesting,  weak  and 
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inadequate.  Jesus,  as  Frederick  Robert- 
son has  striWngly  put  it,  included  not 
only  the  two  natures,  God's  and  man's, 
but  our  two  natures,  man's  and  woman's. 
Art  has  often  essayed  to  express  this; 
but  it  has  issued,  so  far  as  I  know  of  such 
endeavors,  in  feebleness  and  mere  femi- 
ninity. 

In  one  word,  the  task  is  too  large  for 
art. 

FROM   THE    REV.  MI  NOT  J.  SAVAGE,  D.D. 
Of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  New  York  City 

Of  course  all  portraits  of  the  Christ  are 
purely  fanciful.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  which  was  at  all  up  to  my  ideal.  The 
most  of  them  impress  me  as  being  weak 
and  unmanly.  If  we  know  anything  at 
all  about  him,  it  is  that  he  was  a  Jew ,  but 
the  pictures  generally  might  be  those  of  a 
person  of  any  nationality,  or  no  nationality 
at  all. 

The  ordinary  portrayals  of  him  as  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  seem  to  me  utterly  unhis- 
torical,  and  they  impress  me  as  weak,  and 
not  infrequently  as  even  repulsive. 

FROM   THE   REV.  C.  C.  TIFFANY,  D.D. 

ProCathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine  (P.  £.),  New  York 

City 

You  ask  a  large  question  when  you  ask 
for  a  judgment  on  the  strength  shown  in 
the  face  of  Christ  as  depicted  in  ancient 
and  modem  art  Permit  me  to  say  briefly 
that  there  is  much  lack  of  strength  in  the 
great  majority  of  pictures  of  our  Lord. 
There  is,  again,  the  presence  of  strength 
where  there  are  no  other  attributes  of  the 
divine  character,  and  so  not  a  Christlike 
strength.  This  is  so  palpable  in  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  on 
the  east  wall  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Vatican, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  what 
I  mean  by  Christless  strength.  We  see 
there  simply  a  furious  and  revengeful 
judge  hurling  damnation  down  on  his 
enemies,  as  though  engaged  in  a  most 
congenial  task.  There  is  no  trace,  in  the 
enraged  avenger,  of  him  who  wept  over 
Jerusalem,  and  of  whom  his  Apostle  wrote, 
"  Who  is  not  willing  that  any  should  per- 
ish, but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance." No  wonder  that  Mariolatry  grew 
if  such  strength  were  deemed  Christlike 
strength.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  often  much  sweetness  which  is  mere 
softness,  as  in  Carlo  Dolce,  where  there 

nothing  virile,  where  the  expression  is 


not  so  much  feminine  as  effeminate,  and 
we  could  never  say  of  the  one  portrajred, 
"  Behold  the  Man  P'  And  yet  there  are, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  art,  sp>ecimens 
of  Christlike  strength,  where  strength  and 
sweetness  are  mingled  in  varying  measure, 
but  neither  one  banishing  the  other.  SwJi, 
for  instance,  in  ancient  art  is  the  "  It  is 
Finished"  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and,  in  a 
lesser  but  in  a  real  degree  in  modem  art,  in 
Ary  Scheffer's  "  Christus  Consolator  "  and 
"  Remunerator."^  In  Diirer's  "  It  is  Fin- 
ished "  we  have  the  finest  and  most  satis- 
fying of  all  the  portraiture  of  Christ.  He 
is  hanging  on  the  cross,  but  it  is  the  mom^it 
after  death.  There  is  regal  strength  in 
the  bowed  head,  but  the  sweetness  which 
survives  sorrow  is  also  there — a  sweetness 
which  bears  ineffaceable  traces  of  p>ain, 
but  marks,  too,  of  the  strength  which  en- 
dured it,  triumphant,  through  the  fullness 
of  its  consecration.  In  Ary  Scheffer  we  do 
not  reach  so  high  a  strain,  and  yet  there 
is  a  kindred  inspiration  in  his  portrayal 
of  the  "  Consoling  and  the  Recompens- 
ing Lord." 

Just  one  other  example  I  will  quote  of 
a  Christlike  strength.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Titian's  "  Tribute  Money."  The  hard 
old  Pharisee,  with  his  sharp  and  chuck- 
ling assurance,  holds  the  penny  in  his 
bold  and  rapacious  hand — a  very  type  of 
what  some  men  call  strength — the  strength 
of  unabashed  and  overbearing  defiance  of 
all  that  transcends  the  plane  of  w^hat  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  But  the  calmness  of 
the  Christ  confronts  him,  not  with  a  more 
potent  materialism,  but  with  that  serene 
composure  which  comes  of  conscious 
mental  and  moral  superiority,  whose 
dignity  is  unmoyed  by  the  clamor  of  the 
world,  because  centered  in  the  eternal, 
which  is  the  spiritual. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  WALPOLE  WARREN,  I>.D. 
Of  St  James's  Church  (P.  £.),  New  York  City 

The  difficulty  of  producing  a  face  of 
Christ  on  canvas  is  proportionate  to  the 
realization  that,  of  any  face  representing 
perfect  humanity,  and  combining  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine  characteristics,  it  is 
impossible  to  paint  a  satisfactory  portrait, 
inasmuch  as  none  but  his  contemporaries 
ever  saw  such  a  face,  nor  can  we  imagine  it 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  difficulty,  1 
admire  the  "  Ecce  Homo  "  and  "  Crucifix- 
ion" (Durer's)  as  sufficiently  satisfactozy. 


AMERICA'S  WORKING  PEOPLE 

BY  CHARLES  B.  SPAHR' 


IIL 


A   Typical   Primitive   Community 


The  sajdng  that  a  traveler  may  study 
Studying      almost  any  period  of  history  by 

history  visiting  SOme   people   now  pass- 

by  traveling  ing  through  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment which  he  wishes  to  understand  has 
unusual  truth  for  the  American  traveler 
who  wishes  to  understand  his  country's 
industrial  development  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  some  part  of  our  coun- 
try has  not  been  passing  through  the 
pioneer  stage ;  and  the  best  way  to  under- 
stand that  stage  is  not  by  ransacking  libra- 
ries in  the  £^st,  but  by  visiting  pioneer 
communities  in  the  West  It  is  true  that 
no  large  community  is  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  use  of  the  mventions  made  dur- 
ing the  last  generation ;  but  there  are  many 
and  large  communities  where  the  house- 
work, the  garden,  dairy,  and  orchard  work, 
much  of  the  field  work,  and  even  the  car- 
pentering, smithing,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, are  carried  on  as  they  were  in  the 
Central  States  a  generation  ago,  and 
pretty  much  as  they  were  in  New  England 
in  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  The  general 
industrial  and  social  life  is  the  same.  The 
points  of  difference  are  external  and  easily 
separated. 

When  I  determined  to  study  such  a 
A  forlorn  Community,  I  hesitated  between 
Arkansas  returning  to  the  mountains  of 
^^'^  Kentuclty,  where  I  knew  the  life 
to  be  more  primitive,  or  going  on  to  the 
backwoods  of  Arkansas,  where  I  believed 
it  to  be  more  typical  of  the  pioneer  life 
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through  which  the  greater   part  of  the 
country    had    passed.     The    scale    was 
turned  in  favor  of  Arkansas  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  never  been  there,  had  never  to 
my  knowledge  met  any  one  who  had  been 
there,  and  had  never  read  anything  about 
the  State  except  the  famous  story  of  the 
Arkansaw  Traveler,  who  found  that  the 
native  squatter  would  not  shingle  his  roof 
while  it  rained  because  of  the  rain,  and 
wouldn't  shingle  it  while  it  was  not  rain- 
ing because  there  was  no  need  of  it     As 
there  are  more  people  in  Arkansas  than 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
combined,   it  hardly   seemed  as   if   this 
description  could  be  sufficient  for  them 
all.     At   my   hotel    in    Memphis    I    in- 
quired as  to  the  nearest  part  of  Arkan- 
sas where  1  could  find  a  white  community 
still  at  work  clearing  away  the  backwoods. 
My  informant  knew  the  State  pretty  thor- 
oughly,  and  directed   me  to  the  region 
"  just  beyond  Jonesboro'.'*     Accordingly^ 
I  bought  a  ticket  to  the  second  station 
beyond  Jonesboro' — a  little  place  called 
Sedgwick — and  reached  it  :n  about  four 
hours,  most  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  black  quarter  of  the  State. 
When  I  stepped  out  of  my  train  at  Sedg- 
wick, my  first  thought  was  that  the  Arkan- 
sas Traveler  had  not  caricatured  the  State. 
The  town  was  as    forlorn    in   its   looks 
as  any  I  had  ever  seen.      A  sawmill,  sev- 
eral saloons,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
sorry-looking  houses  made  up  the  .settle- 
ment.    One  of  the  houses  bore  the  sign 
"Hotel,"  and  I  accordingly  went  there, 
only  to  be  told  by  the  help  that  her  mis- 
tress was  not  about,  and  that  she  didn't 
know  whether  I  could  have  a  room  or  not 
When  I  inquired  of  her  something  about 
the  town,  she  replied  that  she  didn't  know 
much  about  it,  as  she  had  recently  come 
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from  the  North.  A  little  neighbor  girl  who 
was  with  her  was  hardly  better  informed. 
She  had  recently  come  from  Illinois,  she 
said.  Pretty  soon  the  mistress  came  in,  and 
seemed  less  fine  in  her  type  than  the  help. 
She,  too,  did  not  know  whether  they  could 
take  me  in,  as  "  the  Company,"  she  said, 
didn't  allow  them  to  take  in  anybody  with- 
out permission  from  the  office.  I  inquired 
why,  without  getting  any  very  satisfactory 
answer,  and  soon  my  prospective  hostess 
remarked,  quite  proudly,  tliat  she  didn't 
"  belong  in  Arkansas."  She  had  been 
"  brought  up  in  Illinois."  "  It  looks  as  if 
pretty  much  everybody  here  came  from 
the  North,"  I  remarked.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she 
replied ;  "  an  Illinois  lumber  company 
owns  everything  about  here,  and  nearly  all 
the  hands  are  from  Illinois."  In  short, 
my  typical,  lackluster,  sordid,  Arkansas- 
as-she-is-painted  town  was  not  an  Arkan- 
sas town  at  all,  but  a  transplantation  from 
the  cultured  and  progressive  North! 
Fortunately  for  me,  before  I  could  go 
to  the  office  to  learn  whether  I  could  be 
housed  for  the  night,  a  belated  freight- 
crain  came  along  and  carried  me  back  to 
Jonesboro'. 

The  next  morning  I  got  my  bearings 
in  Jonesboro' — a  thriving  town 
of  seven  thousand — and  in  the 
afternoon  set  out  for  "  Bill  Ish- 
mael's,"  a  farm  some  eight  miles  in  the 
country,  where  one  of  the  storekeepers  had 
assured  me  of  a  hospitable  reception  and 
a  remarkably  intelligent  host.  The  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  our  two 
horses  were  needed  for  our  light  buggy  at 
several  mud-holes  and  gullies  on  the  main 
highway.  When  we  left  this  road,  and 
turned  into  the  lane  that  led  past  the 
school-house  to  Mr.  Ishmael's,  we  found 
the  way  entirely  too  dangerous  for  further 
travel,  and  my  driver  turned  into  a  hardly 
distinguishable  side-path,  which  bore  oc- 
casional sig^s  of  recent  use,  and,  after  half 
an  hour  through  thickets  and  over  fords, 
we  reached  Ishmaers  house,  only  to  find 
that  he  was  at  the  school  election  and 
that  his  wife  did  not  brighten  at  the  pros- 
pect of  company  over  Sunday.  When  we 
left  her  to  make  our  way  through  to  the 
school-house,  I  was  quite  ready  to  accept 
my  driver's"  previous  suggestion  that 
"  Butch  Dickson's,"  on  the  main  road,  was 
the  best  place  to  stop.  When  we  reached 
th^  school,  we  found ^  as  we  felt  in  advance, 


A  white 
community 


that  Ishmael  could  not  conveniently  enter- 
tain me,  but  were  glad  to  find  that  DickscH] 
was  ready  to  do  so.    We  therefore  left  the 
election,  to  which  the  voters  had  come  on 
horseback,  and,  by  skillful  driving   (once 
dismounting),  made  our  way  throu^  to 
Dickson's  without  accident     When  I  saw 
Mrs.  Dickson — large,  cFear-eyed,  with  a 
complexion  in  pleasant   contrast  to    the 
prevailing  snuff-dipper's    sallowness.  and 
with  a  warm-hearted,  motherly  manner,  1 
knew  that  I  had  found  the  right  place.    Her 
boys,  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  were 
evidently  glad  to  have  me  come,  and  were 
as  much  interested  in  New  York  as  I  was 
in  Arkansas.     While  we  were  shooting  at 
a  mark — a  ten-cent  piece,  I  think  it  was, 
that  I  had  put  up,  with  the  obvious  effect  of 
impressing  them  with  my  affluence — we 
became  the  best  of  friends,  and  they  told 
me  stories  of  squirrel-hunts  that    would 
have  excited  the  envy  of  the  richest  boyrs  in 
our  Elastern  cities.    It  was  over  two  hours 
before  the  father  returned  from  the    elec- 
tion, and  meanwhile  the  boys  and  their 
mother — whom  they  joked  with  on   terms 
of  affectionate   equality — had   impressed 
upon  me  a  good  many  pictures  of  neigh- 
borhood life.     One  of  these  pictures  was 
particularly  vivid  and  significant     During 
a  day  I  had  just   spent   in  Kentucky,  a 
negro  had  told  me  that  no  one  of  his  race 
was  allowed  in  a  district  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  town — shotguns  being  used   to 
drive  them  off;  but  his  story  had  been 
treated  as  a  "  scare  "  by  the  white  to  whom 
I  referred  it.   While  I  was  on  the  cars  com- 
ing through  Tennessee,  a  Texas  farm-hand 
had  told  me  that  no  negro  laborers  were 
allowed  in  his  district,  as  "  the  boys  crove 
them  off" — he,  an  East  Tennessee  Repub- 
lican, expressing   his  sympathy  with  the 
sport.    This  story  and  the  negro's  seemed  to 
corroborate  each  other,  and  I  therefore  was 
not  altogether  unprepared  when  the  Ar- 
kansas boys  told  me  that  there  was  not  **  a 
single  negro  this  side  of  Jonesboro'."     If 
any  appeared,  they  were  asked  what  their 
business  was  or  told  to  "  move  on,"  and 
they  "  always  minded  in  a  hurry."     When 
I  inquired  further  about  the  situation,  the 
boys  told  me  that  there  used  to  be  some 
negroes  in  the  section,  but  several  years  ago 
"  four  of  them  murdered  Bill  Ishmael's 
sister,  when  trying  to  rob  the  house.     One 
negro  [the  boys  didn't  pronounce  it  so] 
was  suspected,  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
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caught  him  and  took  him  out  to  the  woods 
and  tied  a  grape-vine  around  his  neck,  and 
told  him  to  tell  who  were  with  him  mighty 
quick  or  he  would  go.  The  negro  was 
scared,  and  he  just  coughed  it  up  as  quick 
as  he  could,  telling  the  whole  thing.  All 
four  were  arrested  and  locked  up,  and  that 
night  a  crowd  took  them  from  the  jail, 
leaving  word  that  the  authorities  would 
call  at  any  man's  house  before  daybreak 
on  peril  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  There  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  horses  tied 
to  the  trees  out  in  our  woods  yonder 
when  the  hanging  took  place,  but  when 
they  come  to  cut  down  the  bodies  nobody 
knowed  who  did  it"  "  It  was  a  year,"  said 
Mrs.  Dickson,  "  before  anybody  began  to 
talk  so  as  to  show  that  he  was  there.  .  .  . 
There  hasn't  been  a  negro  family  in  all 
this  section  since  that  time,  except  one 
old  man  who  was  allowed  to  stay.  Bill 
Ishmael  hired  three  negroes  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  but  the  boys  warned  them  that 
they  had  better  hurry  back  to  Jonesboro', 
and  they  didn't  dare  stay." 

Mr.   Dickson   came   in  a  little   before 
^i^g  dark,  and   immediately   we    had 

school  supper,  for  the  boys  had  already 
election  finished  the  chores.  There  was 
no  hired  help  of  either  sex  about  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Dickson  had  only  the 
assistance  of  two  shy  little  girls  of  nine 
and  ten,  one  a  daughter,  and  the  other  an 
adopted  child.  On  the  table  there  was  a 
great  abundance  to  eat,  and  the  supp)er 
was  quite  enjoyable  to  those  who  like 
Southern  com  bread  as  I  do,  and  who 
like  ham  as  the  Southerners  do.  Mr. 
Dickson's  side  had  been  defeated  in  the 
school  election,  but  he  bore  the  defeat  in 
good  spirit.  The  issue  had  been  the  lay- 
ing of  a  five-mill  school  tax  to  supplement 
the  State  allowance  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
child  of  school  age  in  the  district.  Five 
mills  was  the  heaviest  school  tax  the  State 
law  allowed,  and  my  host  and  Bill  Ishmael, 
as  the  two  richest  men  in  the  district,  had 
been  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  full  tax.  There  were  eighty  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district,  so  that  the 
State  allowance  was  $40.  On  the  tax 
rolls  there  was  $22,000  of  p)ersonalty  and 
about  the  same  of  realty,  so  that  a  five- 
mill  tax  would  yield  $220  more.  The 
division  on  the  school  tax,  I  was  told, 
usually  followed  property  lines.  Some- 
times the  "  rich  "  taxpayers  could  influence 


their  hired  help  to  vote  with  them,  but,  in 
general  the  small  farmers,  especially  if 
they  had  children,  voted  for  the  full  tax. 
So  there  were  class  lines  even  in  Arkansas, 
and  the  wealthy  class  and  the  dependent 
poor,  here,  as  elsewhere,  formed  the  bul- 
wark of  conservatism. 

Almost  immediately  after   supper   the 
farmer  led  in  family  prayers,  and 

moniing  ^^  ^^^  retired.  I  was  shown  to  a 
comfortable  guest-room  in  the 
second  story,  and  slept  soundly  until  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  We  break- 
fasted at  half-past  five  (a  half-hour  later 
than  usual  on  my  account,  I  was  told),  and 
after  breakfast  the  farmer  and  I  went  to 
the  front  porch,  while  Mrs.  Dickson  and 
the  little  girls  attended  to  the  housework 
and  the  milking  of  the  cows,  and  the  boys 
did  the  remaining  chores.  The  morning 
was  bright  and  clear,  but  so  much  rain 
had  fallen  that  the  family  judged  it  impos- 
sible for  them  all  to  drive  to  church, 
which  that  Sunday  was  held  at  one  of  the 
more  remote  points  on  the  circuit.  So 
the  farmer  and  I  had  an  abundance  of 
leisure  to  talk.  Fortunately,  subjects  of 
interest  were  plenty ;  but  when  we  had 
talked  what  would  have  been  a  whole 
morning  in  the  city,  it  wais  not  yet  the 
time  that  I  usually  reached  the  office. 
My  host  showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion, 
but  I  was  glad  to  join  the  boys  for  a  while 
before  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  off  to 
church  on  horseback.  When  they  finally 
rode  off  together,  neatly  dressed,  each 
riding  a  good  horse,  they  made  a  very 
attractive  picture.  They  were  both  boys 
of  fine  character,  and  were  as  heartily 
religious  as  they  were  full  of  fun.  The 
serious  side  of  them  was  as  wholesomely 
developed  as  the  squirrel  and  possum 
hunting  side  I  first  became  acquainted 
with.  Not  long  after  they  went  to  church, 
Mr.  Ishmael's  married  son,  with  wife  and 
baby,  came  to  visit  and  take  dinner  with 
the  Dicksons,  and  somewhat  later  Mr.  Ish- 
mael himself  joined  us.  There  were  now 
three  of  them  to  instruct  me  in  Arkansas 
economics,  and  the  hours  that  remained 
until  dinner,  and  from  dinner  until  Sunday- 
school,  taught  me  as  much  worth  remem- 
bering in  political  economy  as  the  same 
number  of  weeks  in  college.  The  dinner, 
I  may  say,  did  not  come  until  nearly  orie 
o'clock.  It  was  incomparably  the  longest 
morning  I  had  ever  spent,  but  I  would 
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not,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  have  had  it 
shortened. 

When  I  say  that  the  conversation  of 
Doing  these  Arkansas  fanners  was  more 
business  instructive  than  college  lectures 
^"^^^  on  economics,  I  mean  that  it  gave 
a  clearer  and  more  accurate  picture  of 
vital  things  in  the  industrial  situation. 
For  example,  when  I  asked  about  the 
amount  of  business  done  on  credit,  my 
host  made  it  clear  that  it  was  less  than  in 
former  years.  He  told  me  (and  every  old 
farmer,  I  find,  has  similar  recollections) 
that  he  used  to  see  less  than  fifty  dollars 
a  year,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  much  better  than  they  are  now. 
It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted,  he  said, 
that  farmers  would  trade  everything  out. 
The  first  year  he  was  on  his  present 
farm  he  put  up  a  "  box  "  house  which 
cost  him  fifty  dollars,  and  bought  on 
credit  all  the  supplies  he  could  not  raise 
himself.  "  When  I  sold  my  crops  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  I  paid  off  the  balance 
against  me  at  the  Greensboro'  store. 
The  next  year  the  butter  and  eggs  and 
grain  I  sold  at  the  store  amounted  to  more 
than  I  had  bought,  and  when  I  asked  for 
a  settlement,  the  storekeeper  said,  *  Ah  ! 
what  do  you  want  money  for  ?  You  can 
trade  out  what  you  want.  .  .  .  Haven't 
time  to  figure  it  up  now.'  When  I  got 
home,  I  told  my  wife  that  we  wouldn't  buy 
anything  more  on  credit,  unless  it  was 
medicine.  If  we  couldn't  pay  for  things, 
we  would  do  without  them.  From  that 
day  to  this  we  haven't  bought  on  credit" 
Cash  sales,  he  went  on,  were  becoming 
more  and  more  the  rule,  though  many 
of  his  neighbors  still  bought  on  credit. 
Even  he  used  less  money  for  all  purposes 
than  city  wage-earners  need  for  food  alone, 
where  he  required  none.  Had  a  college 
professor  told  him  that  less  money  per 
capita  is  needed  to-day  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  he  would  have  been  less  willing 
to  pay  his  school  tax  than  he  was  already. 

When  the  question  of  farmers'  debts 
Mortgages  came  up,  the  information  I  got 
and  did    not    contradict     ordinary 

*^*^  teachings,  but  it  gave  a  differ- 

ent color.  The  census  returns,  as  is 
widely  known,  show  that  in  Arkansas,  as 
in  most  Southern  States,  only  one  family  in 
nine  carries  a  real  estate  mortgage.  When, 
however,  I  asked  my  Arkansas  acquaint- 
ances  how   many  of    the  farmers   were 


in  debt,  they  answered,  without   divisicm, 
"  Nearly  all."     When  I  narrowed  my  ques- 
tion down  to  the  school  district,  Mr.  Ish- 
mael  said  that  out  of  twenty-eig-ht  farmers 
at  the  election  the  day  before,  ten  were 
in  debt  to  him  in  sums  ranging-  from  $10 
to  $200.     Only  one  man,  he  said,   was  iq 
debt  for  as  much  as  his  farm  would  bring, 
but  nearly  everybody  was  in  debt  in  some 
quarter.     In  this  case  the  census  returns 
were    absolutely    accurate.     There    was 
hardly  a  mortgage  in  the  district.     But 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  even  when 
land  was  sold  on  partial  payments,  a  mort- 
gage was  not  given,  but  a  "  title  bond " 
was   taken,  by  which  the  title   remained 
with  the  seller  until  the  last  payment  was 
made.     When  I  returned  to   Jonesboro', 
the  leading  banker  of  the  town  explained 
the   system  to  me  more  in  fulL      If,  he 
said,  you  lend  money  on  a  mortgage,  and 
wish  to  foreclose,  you  have  to  wait  six 
months  for  a  Circuit  Court  decree  whicfa 
allows  you  to  sell  only  on  four  months'  no- 
tice, and  even  after  the  sale  the  borrower 
retains  the  option  to  redeem  his  proi>erty  for 
another  twelve  months.   The  "  title  bond," 
on  the  other  hand,  enables  you  to  re-enter 
the  property  whenever  the  borrower  fails  to 
make  a  payment,  and  sell  it  upon  relatively 
short  notice.     The  situation  of  the  debtor, 
therefore,  is  harder  than  where  mortgages 
are  given ;   and   the  fact  that  there   is 
only  one   mortgage   in   Arkansas    where 
there  are  four  in  Vermont  does  not  mean 
that  the  burden  of  debt  is  only  one-fourth 
as   serious.     It    rather   means    that    the 
burden   is  four   times   as  serious.     The 
only  relieving  feature  to  the  situation  in 
Arkansas  is  that  the  usury  law  is  rarely 
disobeyed.     Very  few  loans,  the  banker 
told  me,  carry  more  than  the  l^^  rate  of 
ten  per  cent. 

There  was  another  matter  of  economic 

importance  which  the  con- 
S.?;;i/^„Sr  versation  of  this  long  morn- 

ing  put  before  me  more 
vividly  than  any  college  text-book.  This 
was  the  burden  of  the  road  tax — a  subject 
scarcely  mentioned  in  political  economies 
constructed  after  English  models.  It  was 
natural  that  this  subject  should  come  up, 
for  the  road  to  the  school-house  the  day 
before  had  been  too  much  for  even  Ar- 
kansas patience  to  put  up  with,  and  Mr. 
Ishmael  was  anxious  to  get  help  in  patch- 
ing up  some  of  the  worst  places.     The 
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law,  I   learned,  is    that    every    man  be-  course,  these  wages  included  board ;  but 

tween  eighteen  and  forty-five  has  to  give  this   must  not   be    reckoned    too    high, 

five   days'    labor    to    the    public    roads,  for  the   school-teacher,   I    learned,   who 

Nearly  one  week's  work  out  of  fifty-two  regularly  boarded  at  the  Dicksons'  and 

must  be  given  to  the  public  in  this  way.  occupied  my  comfortable  room,  paid  $8  a 

The    private    roads,  of    course,  require  month.     A  farm-hand's  "  keep  "  must  be 

extra  work   from   the  men  whose  lands  reckoned  at  a  still  lower  sum.     The  wages 

they   run   through.     But    on   the   public  of  hired  men  tallied  closely  with  the  eam- 

roads  the  tax  is  precisely  the  same   for  ings   of  farmers.     An   energetic    farmer 

the    man  who   owns  fifty  acres,  or  even  who  had  a  boy  to  help  him  could  handle 

five,  as  for  the  man  who  owns  five  hun-  twenty-five  acres  in  wheat,  twenty-five  in 

dred.     That   there   is    no    justice  about  cotton,  and  twenty-five  more  in  pasture — 

such  a  tax  requires   no  argument,  as  it  either  clover  or  stock  peas  (the  latter  a 

is  obvious  that  the  wealthy  man  has  ten  splendid    fertilizer).     This   was   what    a 

or  a  hundred  times  his  neighbor's  ability  farmer  should  handle,  rotating  his  crops 

to   pay,  and  receives  ten  or  a  hundred  in  succession.     Very  few,  however,  gave 

times  as  much  benefit  from  the  improve-  their  land  any  rest  for  pasture,  and  forty 

ment     Road  taxes,  as  Western  common  acres  of   cleared  land  was   as    much   as 

sense  recognized  long  before  the  single  most  of  them  attempted  to  cultivate.    The 

tax  was  ever  heard  of,  ought  to  rest  ex-  farmer  who   handled   seventy-five    acres 

clusively  upon  the  abutting  land  owners  would    need    $500  worth  of   stock   and 

in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land,  machinery — two  horses,  a  cow  or  two,  at 

because,  unlike  other  taxes,  they  are  apt  least  half  a  dozen  pigs,  and  wagon,  plows, 

to  add  their  amount  to  the  value  of  the  harrows,  and  cultivators,  as  at  the  North ; 

land.     Here  in  Arkansas,  however — and  but  he  rarely  would  have  a  "  binder."     At 

1  found  the  system  general  in  the  South —  the  end  of  the  year  his  cash  returns  would 

the  same  contribution  is  exacted  from  the  figure  up  in  about  this  wise : 

mere  wage-earners,  even,  as  from  the  larg-     25  acres  wheat,  250  bushels $125 

est  landowners.     I  inquired  of  my  host  25  acres  com,  250  bushels  for  stock, 

whether  there  was  no  protest  against  its  ^^  bushels  for  sale ^ 

injustice,  and   he  replied   that  some   of  Total                                             $275 

the  poorer  people  did  complain  that  it  Taxes,  machineiy,  blacicsmithing,  etc. !. .      50 

was  unfair,  but  that  it  was  the  system  

everybody  had  always  been  used  to,  and  ^^* ^^^ 

not  much  was  said  about  it     Of  course  This  represents  the  money  income  of  the 

it  was  the  most  wasteful  system  imagin-  Arkansas  farmer,  of  the  more  energetic 

able,  as  the  repairs  were  apt  to  be  made  type,  with  a  boy  to  help  him  in  his  work, 

when  it  was  convenient  for  the  farmers  In  most  cases  the  figures  are  complicated 

and  not  when  it  was  convenient  for  the  by  the  sale  of  some  stock  and  less  com, 

roads.     Indefinitely  less  work  from  men  but  the  net  returns  hold  good  in  almost 

who  understood  the  business  would  give  every  case.     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 

far  better  roads.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  that  in  Arkansas  a  dollar  "  looks  as  big  as 

considerations  of    justice   and  economy  a  bam  door." 

and    good   roads,   the    reform   was    not  Thetenantfarmer,of  course,  has  a  money 

pushed  forward,  because  the  financial  in-  income  much  smaller.     In  case 

terests  of  the  leading  citizens  were  opposed  to  towi      ^^   fumishes   all  the   stock  and 

to  it.     In  this  respect  primitive  commu-  machinery,  he  gets  two-thirds  of 

nities  do  not  differ  from  others.  the  crop  and  the  landlord  one-third ;  but  if 

When  the  question  of  wages  came  up,  the  landlord  fumishes  the  capital,  and  the 

Wages       I  received  more  testimony  in  line  tenant  only  the  labor,  they  divide  half  and 

and          with  what  I  had  learned  at  New  half.      "  Sometimes,"    said  Mr.  Ishmael, 

earnings     g^dford  and  Taunton.     Mr.  Ish-  "  the  tenant   wants  you  to  keep  him  in 

mael,  who  was  the  only  steady  employer  food  while  he  raises  the  first  crop ;  but  if 

of   labor   in   the  group,   said :  "  Fifteen  you  have  to  trust  a  tenant  for  his  keep, 

or  twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  pay  $18  you   don't  want  him.     I  wouldn't  have 

or    $20    a    month.     Now   I   can  get  a  such   a  man   about,  and  neither  would 

good  man   for  $10."     In  each  case,  of  anybody  else  who  knows   his  business." 
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"What  becomes  of  such  fanners  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  when  a  man  gets  too 
poor  to  be  a  tenant,  he  goes  to  town." 
This  observation  was  entirely  new  to  me, 
but  I  have  found  it  everywhere  true.  The 
towns  are  being  recruited  by  those  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  live  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  those  too  rich  to  be  willing  to 
live  there ;  and  this  drifting  helps  make 
our  urban  districts  the  centers  of  both 
wealth  and  poverty,  while  the  farming  dis- 
tricts remain  the  strongholds  of  the  inde- 
pendent middle  classes. 

When  the  time  came  for  Sunday-school, 

we  all  went,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
Sailra*^    that  all  the  young  people  for  miles 

about  must  have  done  the  same. 
The  attendance  was  remarkable — the  more 
so  as  the  singing  was  ordinary,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school  spiritless. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  church  was  the 
center  of  neighborhood  life,  but  that  the 
present  was  not  a  time  of  especial  relig- 
ious interest  The  "  protracted  *'  meetings, 
I  was  told,  had  not  yet  begun,  for  these 
meetings  were  held  in  midsummer.  Farm 
work,  including  clearing,  was  too  heavy  in 
midwinter  to  make  a  good  attendance 
possible,  while  in  midsummer  there  was  a 
long  leisure  season,  and  the  heat  did  not 
prevent  the  people  from  coming  out.  Ap- 
parently they  all  came,  and  the  religious 
interest  was  at  times  almost  universal. 
My  farmer  host,  in  speaking  to  me,  not 
unkindly,  of  a  young  girl  whose  prettiness 
and  boldness  had  commanded  attention, 
said  that  "  her  mother  is  a  hard  woman." 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  adjective, 
for  the  girl  herself  was  far  from  looking 
"  hard."  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  bad,  at  all,  but  she  has 
gone  through  a  good  many  revivals  with- 
out ever  manifesting  any  religious  feeling." 
The  evangelical  point  of  view  had  changed 
the  meaning  of  words.  When  we  had 
returned  home  from  Sunday-school  (and 
the  children  had  promptly  taken  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings),  the  boys  and  I  took 
a  walk.  In  the  course  of  it  we  came 
across  a  crowd  from  the  Sunday-school  at 
the  creek,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  just 
been  in  swimming.  Before  this  Mr.  Ish- 
mael,  when  protesting  against  the  neigh- 
borhood boycott  on  cheap  negro  labor, 
had  maintained  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
negro  did  not  keep  the  white  boys  of  the 
district  from  being  as  full  of  "  devilment " 


as  any  in  the  black  belt    My  host,  on  the 
contrary',  stood  up  for  the  boys   of    the 
district     "  About  the  worst    things    tiiey 
do,'  he  said,  "  is  riding  to  meeting^  and 
then  going  over  the  country  firing  pistols." 
The  bantering  at  the  swimming-hole  con- 
vinced me  that  my  host's  view  was  the 
true   one,    and   his    boys    confirmed    it 
These  boys  were  thoroughly  loyal  to  their 
church,  and  regularly  paid  "  quarterage." 
The  exact  sum  I  do  not  re<ill,  but  the 
preacher,  I  was  told,  with  eight  app>oint- 
ments  on  his  circuit,  got  $400  a  year — if 
he  collected  it.     This  last  phrase  could 
not  help  recalling  the  old  story  of  the  Ver- 
mont minister  who  declined  an  advance 
in  his  salary  from  four  hundred  dollars  to 
five  hundred,  saying  that  it  neariy  killed 
him  to  collect  the  four  hundred,  and  he  was 
sure  that  another  hundred  would  kill  him. 
But  these   figures   about  salaries    and 
earnings  did  not  evidence  the 
JdoHaT  ^     poverty  of  the  people  so  much 
as  the  magnitude  of  a  dollar. 
Ever>'th:r.g  I  saw  impressed  me  with  the 
utter  folly  of  the  statisticians  who  assume 
that  the  condition  of  labor  has  improved 
as  much  during  the  last  century  as  wages 
are  reported  to  have   risen.     A  centiuy 
ago  nearly  all  our  labor  was  rural  ;   and 
rural   wages   and   city  wages  are  hardly 
comparable.     Take,  for  example,  this  min- 
ister, with  a  money  income  as  low  as  the 
poorest  families  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.     He  lived,  the  farmer  told  me  as 
we  drove  to  town  the  next  morning,  in  a 
respectable  four-room  house  on  the   out- 
skirts of  Jonesboro*.     He  paid  six  dollars 
a  month  rent,  and  he  received  so  much  of 
his  pay  in  com   and   hay  that  he    could 
keep  a  horse.     He  probably  kept  a  gar- 
den which  supplied  his  family  with  vege- 
tables, and  his  wife  almost  certainly  raised 
chickens  enough  to  supply  them  fresh  eggs 
the  year  roimd,  and  fried  chicken  during 
the  long  fried-chicken   season.     Even    if 
he  bought  his  vegetables,  he  bought  them 
first  hand  from  the   farmers  who  raised 
them,  instead  of  fourth  or  fifth  hand,  after 
shipper  and  railroad  and  wholesaler  and 
retailer  had  all  been  paid.     Similarly,  he 
bought  his  wood  of  the  man  who  chopped 
it,  and  paid  $1.50  a  cord,  while   I   am 
charged  $9  a  cord  for  wood,  and  my  coal 
costs  me  the  equivalent  of  $4  a  cord.     Four 
hundred  dollars  in  Jonesboro'  to-day-^as 
almost  anywhere  a  century   ago — means 
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more  comfort  than  eight  hundred  dollars 
now  means  in  our  Eastern  cities. 

My  prosperous  host,  whose  money  in- 
come was  not  much  greater  than 
JJ^^     that  of  the  seventy-five-acre  farm- 
er to  whom  I  have  referred,  offers  * 
a  still  better  example   of   great  comfort 
with   a   small   money   income.     His    ex- 
penses, except  for  taxes  and  for  machin- 
ery, were  almost  nil.     Not  only  did   he 
raise  all  his  own  meat,  but  he  also  cured 
it.     His  apparatus  was,  of  course,  primi- 
tive, and  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  could 
doubtless  figure  out  that  a  stupendous  sav- 
ing of  labor  would  be  effected  if  the  meat 
were  packed  by  the  improved  machinery 
of  a  Chicago  firm,  and  shipped  to  Arkan- 
sas by  means  of  the  marvelous  economies  of 
railroad  transportation.    But  Farmer  Dick- 
son, by  using  the  primitive  machinery  of 
his  own  smoke-house,  saved  all  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  handling  which  the 
improved  methods  demand.    Nor  did  this 
smoke-house   stand  alone  in  saving  him 
the*  expenses   due   to   our    labor-making 
as  well  as  labor-saving  machinery'.     He 
showed  me  the  old  loom  on  which  his  wife 
still  makes  carpets,  and  brought  out  the 
quaint  homespun  blue-jeans  frock   coat, 
with  short  waist  and  long  tails,  which  he 
had   worn   at   his   wedding.     They   now 
bought  their  cloth,  as  the  economies  of 
modern  machinery  had  at  last  reduced  a 
blue- jeans  suit,  wearing  like  iron,  to  $5, 
and  it  no  longer  paid  to  weave  it  at  home. 
But  carpets  made  in  the  East  were  not  yet 
cheap  and  durable  enough  to  throw  the  old 
hand-loom  entirely  out  of  use.     Mr.  Dick- 
son also  shod  his  own  horses,  his  primi- 
tive and  inexpensive  forge  saving  him  the 
trouble  of  taking  the  horses  to  town  and 
the  expense  of  hiring  a  blacksmith  with 
town  rents  to  pay.     Everything,  in  fact, 
showed  me   that   the    economies   due  to 
modem  methods  of  production  used  by 
city  laborers  are  grossly  exaggerated,  both 
by  the   capitalistic   writers  who  wish    to 
show  that  all  is  going  well  without  the 
need  of   reform,  and   by   the   socialistic 
writers  who  wish  to  show  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  at  hand  when  everybody  can  live 
in  comfort  with  little  work,  by  substituting 
the  "  advanced  '*  methods   of   a  colossal 
combination  for  the  "  primitive  "  methods 
of  individual  independence.     This  farmer, 
whose  methods  were,  in  the  main,  those 
U5^  a  9^ntury  ago,  was  more  prosperous 


than  our  Eastern  city  workmen  with  double 
his  money  income.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
things  cost  him  more.  He  paid  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  gallon  for  his  oil,  while  the 
city  workman  gets  it  for  10  or  12.  (Com- 
petition, he  said,  had  once  put  it  down  to 
5  cents  a  gallon,  but  monopoly  had  re- 
stored it.)  His  doctor^s  fee  was  fifty  cent$ 
a  mile,  and  if  he  brought  a  doctor  from 
Jonesboro*  it  cost  him  $4  a  visit.  "  It 
takes  a  mighty  little  while,"  he  said,  "to  run 
up  a  doctor's  bill  of  thirty  dollars."  The 
shoes  for  which  he  paid  from  $1  to  $1.40 
might  perhaps  be  bought  cheaper  in  a  city 
department  store.  But  all  these  were 
minor  items  compared  with  the  food  and 
fuel  and  house  rent  and  yard  rent  which 
he  had  at  so  little  cost,  and  which  the  city 
workman  secures  at  such  grinding  ex- 
pense. His  work  was  entirely  with  his 
hands,  and  yet,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  the  current  needs  of  his  family,  he 
each  year  cleared  twenty  acres  of  back- 
woods, and  was  able  to  give  each  son  and 
daughter  at  marriage  a  good  house  on  an 
eighty-acre  farm. 

My  host's  prosperity',  however,  was  not 
The  typical.     He    profited   by  an 

mainstay  uneamed  increment.  Except 
of  the  family  the  first  plowing,  all  the  work  in 
the  garden  was  done  by  his  wife,  and  the 
half-acre  garden,  he  said,  furnished  most 
of  their  living.  His  wife  looked  after  the 
poultry,  milked  two  cows,  and  made  the 
butter.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  a 
farmer's  wife  ought  to  sell  butter  and 
eggs  enough  to  pay  for  at  least  half  of  her 
clothing,  and  I  believed  his  wife  sold 
enough  to  pay  for  it  all.  Mrs.  Dickson 
did  not  know  what  women's  wages  were, 
for  she  had  never  hired  help,  and  did  not 
know  anybody  who  had.  Yet,  as  if  her 
hands  were  not  full  enough,  when  a  poor 
neighbor  had  died  leaving  an  orphan 
child,  she  had  adopted  her.  The  school- 
master, as  I  have  said,  always  boarded  at 
her  house,  and  when  I  laughingly  remarked 
that  the  men-folks  in  her  own  family  gave 
her  almost  enough  to  do,  her  reply  was : 
"  Oh  !  if  I  warn't  occupied  I'd  be  the  mis- 
erablest  creature  living."  To  the  city 
women  who  are  seeking  rest  cures,  I  would 
recommend  an  Arkansas  farm.  It  would 
at  least  be  cheaper.  My  bill,  from  Satur- 
day afternoon  till  Monday  morning,  in- 
cluding a  driv^  t)ack  to  Jonesboro',  W5^s 
one  dollar, 


The  Violin 

By  Alfred  Lee  Donaldson 

OWN  Memory's  dim  ircade»  in  centuried  gloom 
Rises  Cremona  and  t&e  lonely  room 
W&ere  immortality  was  wroug&t  in  wood, 
W&ere  Stradivari  in  his  attic  s&op 
Drained  tiis  aspiring  soul-life,  drop  by  drop. 
To  give  tiis  works  t&eir  lasting  lusti&ood. 

T&e  room  is  small — a  great  beam  over&ead 
W&ere,  in  t&e  Master's  days»  t&e  sunlight  sbed 

Its  warming  rays  on  tender  violins 
Waiting — as  angels  for  their  wings  might  wait — 
Till  they  were  sun-purged  and  immaculate. 

And  perfect  as  new  souls  that  have  no  sins. 

All  day  the  sun  made  of  this  place  a  nest. 
While,  like  a  bird  that  broods,  it  gently  pressed 

Its  golden  heat  into  these  shells  of  sound : 
Then  with  its  west'ring  cadence  came  a  flush 
Of  sunset  gleams,  aslant  the  evening's  hush. 

And  settled  on  the  iddles'  amber  ground. 

And  there  they  glimmer  still,  subdued  yet  clear — 
As  memory  glows  with  dreams  that  once  were  dear — 

And  answer  like  an  echo  to  the  sun. 
With  mellow  yellows  and  with  ruddy  reds. 
And  all  the  inct  glints  that  sunset  sheds 

Through  stained-glass  windows  when  the  day  is  done, 

The  lines  are  miniatures  of  nature's  curves. 
Of  those  long,  limber,  God-begotten  swerves 

That  lure  the  eye  along  the  lonely  strand. 
The  bend  of  lilies  and  the  stoop  of  trees. 
The  fountain's  irching  to  a  summer's  breeze. 

Are  simulated  by  the  Master's  hand. 
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'  The  breast,  perchance,  uas  once  a  pine  that  stood 
The  tall,  slim  prelate  of  some  solemn  wood." 


As  w&en  t&e  eye  forsakes  in  incurved  beacli 
To  glance  along  a  sparkling,  golden  reacb 

Of  distant  dunes  tliat  far  to  sea  unroll. 
So  dotb  it  follow  tlie  slim  neck  to  wKere, 
Like  four  straight  sunbeams  that  have  lost  tlieir  glare, 

Tlie  strings  are  focused  in  the  swan-like  scroll. 

But  tliese  are  beauties  of  tKe  outward  slirine : 
Wit|iin  tliere  dwells  a  beauty  more  divine — 

Tlie  almost  Iiuman  voice  enclianted  tliere 
Like  some  fair  captive  in  a  fairyland. 
Awaiting  tke  ine  soul  and  cunning  kand 

Tkat  wakes  tke  sleeper  witk  a  wand  of  kair. 

For,  as  tke  sea-skells  found  along  tke  shore 
Retain  tke  eckoes  of  tke  ocean's  roar. 

And  murmur  witk  tke  music  of  tke  spkeres — 
So  are  old  violins  inlaid  witk  song 
Distilled  of  memories  tkat  tkrob  and  tkrong 

Atkwart  tkeir  dream-life  of  a  tkousand  years. 

Tke  breast,  perckance,  was  once  a  pine  tkat  stood 
Tke  tall,  slim  prelate  of  some  solemn  wood. 

Upon  tke  sun-slope  of  a  Swiss  ravine 
Wkcre  rusked  tke  torrent  of  a  mountain  stream. 
Winding  as  tkougkts  wind  tkrougk  a  troubled  dream 

Down  to  tke  valleys  wkerc  tkey  wake  serene. 

In  winter-time,  among  tke  purple  snows. 
It  caugkt  tke  glamour  of  tke  afterglows 

Tkat  give  tke  Alps  tke  luster  of  tke  Grail : 
And  tkere  it  breatked  supernal  solitude 
Intense  witk  silences,  supine  and  nude. 

Akin  to  music  in  tke  Doric  scale. 

In  summer-time  it  skadowed  a  deep  pool 
In  wkick  uncurrcnt  waters,  brown  and  cool. 

Were  kallowed  in  a  font-like  group  of  stones. 
A  spot  wkcre,  tired  of  an  uncoutk  jest, 
A  laugking  satyr  may  kave  paused  to  rest 

Or  pipe  upon  kis  reed  Pandean  tones. 


"For  soon,  athuart  some  peasant's  louly  roof. 
It  aaic  the  utaohg  of  life's  uarp  and  woof." 


I 
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Or  wliere»  at  midniglit  wlieii  tlie  full  moon  made 
A  silver  gloaming  in  tlie  dusky  glade, 

Tlie  mountain  fays  would  dance  beneatb  the  tree» 
Wliile  singing  songs  and  making  tiny  vows 
To  soft  susurrus  of  the  rustling  boughs. 

Faint  as  the  nocturne  of  a  distant  sea. 

Then  came  a  time  when  peasants  of  the  Rhone 
With  sturdy  ax-stroke  laid  the  pine-tree  prone. 

Driving  it  streamwise  to  the  vale  below : 
Then  peeled  the  bark — closed  eyelid  of  its  dream — 
And  shaped  the  log  into  a  massive  beam. 

And  brought  it  close  in  touch  with  human  woe. 

For  soon,  athwart  some  peasant's  lowly  roof. 
It  saw  the  weaving  of  life's  warp  and  woof 

From  cradle  lispings  to  the  lapse  of  death. 
It  heard  the  sigh  of  want,  the  moan  of  pain : 
A  mother's  weeping  for  a  soldier  slain, 

A  mother's  blessing  for  a  childling's  breath. 

And  now  and  then  there  crept  into  the  room. 

As  northern  lights  creep  through  the  northern  gloooi. 

The  whisperings  of  love  and  plighted  faith : 
The  sound  of  revelry,  the  songs  of  joy — 
Pure  gold  of  hearts  forgetting  their  alloy — 

Quick-passing  as  the  shadow  of  a  wraith. 

As  tree-life  passed  into  the  beam  of  wood. 
So  beam-life  passes  into  iddlehood. 

The  last  Nirvana  of  the  chosen  tree. 
Where  breast  of  pine  and  back  of  maple  meet. 
Two  souls  of  sound,  with  memories  replete. 

That  lose  themselves  in  one,  like  waves  at  sea. 

So  do  we  reach  at  last  the  perfect  thing  : 
And  when  a  master  comes  and  makes  it  sin^ 

With  tones  in  which  a  thousand  years  are  massed. 
We  do  not  hear  the  hand  stopped  notes  alone. 
We  catch  an  over  and  an  undertone. 

We  hear  the  present  while  we  feel  the  past. 
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The  Trouble  at  St.  Luke^s  Church,  Oakville 

An  Easter  Story 

By  Samuel   Minturn  Peck 


DAN  GROBY,  the  negro  sexton, 
knew  more  of  the  unquiet  pastor- 
ate of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crofton  than 
any  one  at  Oakville.  Vibrating  in  his 
daily  duties  between  the  church  and  the 
rectory,  he  lived  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
It  was  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  before 
Easter  that  Dan,  leaning  on  his  broom  in 
front  of  the  church  door,  narrated  to  me 
the  events  which  had  occurred  during  my 
long  absence. 

"  Hit  do  look  peaceful,  don't  it,  sah  ?" 
said  Dan,  gazing  up  at  the  little  Gothic 
structure  with  moss-grown  roof  shaded 
by  great  water-oaks  in  whose  ivy-draped 
boughs  mocking-birds  builded  and  sang 
perennially. 

"  Dat  vine  dar's  growed  a  heap  since 
you  went  away."  The  negro  pointed  to 
a  trumpet-vine  which,  planted  by  no  hand, 
but  bom  of  the  warm  Southern  soil,  had 
climbed  upon  the  church  tower,  higher 
and  higher,  till  its  g^een  tendrils  festooned 
the  belfry ;  and  in  midsummer  the  lithe, 
scarlet-throated  blossoms  peeped  in  at  the 
old  bell  and  thrilled  with  delight  at  its 
mellow  clang. 

**  The  old  church  is  prettier  than  ever, 
Dan,"  said  I.  "  Pretty  and  peaceful  are 
just  the  words  for  it" 

"  Yes,  sah  ;  hit  certainly  do  look  peace- 
ful, but  hit  don't  always  live  up  to  hits 
looks.  De  bishop  tole  de  senior  warden 
dat  St  Luke's  Church,  Oakville,  gived 
him  more  trouble  o'  mind  than  any  other 
church  in  the  diocese.  Says  he,  *  Mr. 
Dow,  when  Tm  at  home  in  Mobile  I  take 
this  parish  to  bed  with  me  every  night' 
I  hyem  de  bishop  say  dem  very  words 
stand  in'  round  dar  in  de  vestry-room  door. 
Dat  was  two  years  ago,  an'  we  had  a  turri- 
ble  time  here  agin  last  Easter." 

Here  Dan  intimated  that  I  would  best 
take  a  seat  by  dusting  a.place  on  the  door- 
step with  his  old  hat. 

"  Now  dat's  some'h'n  lak.  Now  I  knows 
you's  comf 'table  I  kin  take  my  time  an' 
beg^n  at  the  beginnin'  wid  de  comin'  o' 
Mr.  Crofton. 
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"  When  Mr.  Crofton  fust  come,  some  o' 
de  vestry  'llowed  dat  'kaze  he  was  young 
an'  a  Englishman,  an'  kind  o'  strange-lak, 
dey  was  gwine  twis'  him  round  their  fin- 
gers, lak  dey  done  de  rest  o'  de  preachers 
what's  been  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  But 
dis  nigger  knowed  better.  Soon  as  he 
sot  eyes  on  Mr.  Crofton  an'  seen  dat 
squar  chin  o'  hisn,  an'  tuck  in  dem  keen 
blue  eyes,  an'  sized  him  up,  he  said  to 
hisse'f,  dis  man  ain't  twissable ;  he  ain't 
lak  none  o'  de  ministers  afore  him ;  he 
ain't  a-gwine  round  de  woods  a-pullin'  up 
weeds  an'  bottleizin'  lak  Mr.  Netherby, 
an'  he  ain't  gwine  have  'spepsia  lak  Mr. 
Hodge,  nor  he  ain't  gwine  take  to  fowels 
an'  hatch  aigs  in  a  hot  box  agin  de  Lord's 
will  lak  Mr.  Singleton.  No  1  dis  man 
won't  give  hisse'f  to  none  o'dem  vocations; 
he  gwine  'vote  his  time  to  his  perfession." 

"  You  thought  that  the  new  shepherd 
would  rule  the  fiock  and  make  his  sheep 
turn  their  toes  out,  did  you,  Dan  ?" 

"  Yes,  sah,  and  he  done  it,"  said  the 
old  sexton,  with  a  burst  of  explosive  negro 
laughter.  "  Soon  as  he  tole  'm  all  how 
d'ye  he  begun  on  de  choir.  Ain't  none  o' 
de  preachers  afore  him  at  St  Luke*s 
Church  had  de  courage  to  run  agin  de 
choir.  You  know,  sah,  dat  choirs  b 
always  mighty  bumptious.  De  cuUurd 
people's  got  a  sajrin'  dat  when  de  devil 
comes  to  church  he  sits  in  de  choir. 

"  De  very  fust  Sunday  after  de  minister 
come,  de  spranner,  she  never  wait  for 
him  to  send  de  hymes,  but  she  pick  out 
de  ones  she  want  to  sing,  and  sont  'em  to 
de  minister,  an'  I  tuck  'em. 

"  *  Who  sent  this  to  me,  sexton  ?'  says 
Mr.  Crofton.  He  didn't  know  den  dat 
my  name  was  Dan. 

"  *  Mrs.  Phillips,  de  spranner,'  an'  I 
started  for  de  door. 

"  *  Stop,  sexton,'  says  he,  an'  when  I 
turned  about,  bless  de  Lord  if  he  hadn't 
torn  up  Mrs.  Phillips'  note  1 

"  *  Here  are  the  hymns  for  the  choir,' 
handin'  me  another  piece  of  paper  from 
his  desk.     'Take  them  to  the  organist' 
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"  Next  Tuesday  at  de  choir  meetin'  in 

come  de  minister  smilin'  lak  he  belonged 

cisur,  an'  give  'em  all  a  talk.     I  was  washin' 

<ie   winders  an'  hyerd  ever'  word.     He 

to}e  'em  he  liked  their  voices  very  much, 

but  dar  was  some  little  changes  he  wanted 

*em  to  make  dat  would  add  greatly  to  de 

l>eauty  of  de  service.     'Twas  de  duty  of 

de  choir  to  set  a  good  example  to  de  rest 

of  de  congregation  by  bein'  punctual  an' 

orderly,  an'  nex'  Sunday  he  wanted  'em 

ail  to  'semble  'fore  service  and  walk  in  de 

church  before  him.     De  minister  was  very 

pleasant  mannered  enjoren  de  whole  talk, 

but  he  talked  lak— lak— " 

"  Like  one  having  authority  ?" 
"  Yes,  sah,  dat's  hit ;  an'  when  he  was 
through,  though  dey  never  said  nothin',  I 
seed  dat  one  of  de  choir  was  jest  a-b'ilin'.'' 
"  You  mean  Mrs.  Phillips  ?" 
"  Yes,  sah ;  she  who's   been  rulin'  de 
roost  so   long,  tarif)dn'  de  organist,  an' 
makin'  all  de  others  stand  about.     Well, 
sah,   when   I   seed    Mrs.   Phillips'    eyes 
a  snappin'  an'  her  body  a-swellin',  I  says  to 
myse'f,  *  Lordy,  man  1  you  don't  know  what 
you's  done  I     You  sholy  is  a  brave  man !' 
"  Enjoren  de  rest  o'  de  week  de  choir 
had  a  mighty  miration  'mong  demselves, 
but  nex'  Sunday  dey  all  come  to  time  but 
Mrs.   Phillips.     Jest  after   de   last  bell, 
Mr.  Crofton  he  pertend  he  ain't  missed 
Mrs.  Phillips. 

"  *  Are  you  all  here  ?'  he  say. 
"  Den  de  'tralto,  she  say,  *  All  but  Mrs. 
Phillips.     Hadn't  we  better  wait  a  min- 
ute ?     Mrs.    Phillips   said    she   wouldn't 
come,  but  perhaps  she'll  change  her  mind.' 
"  Den  Mr.  Crofton,  he  say,  '  No.     The 
-service  waits   for  nobody.     The  second 
soprano  will   sing   Mrs.  Phillips'   solos.' 
An'  in  dey  all  marched. 

"  Now,  sah,  I  knowed  Mrs.  Phillips,  an' 
when  I  seed  dis,  says  I  to  myse'f,  *  Bless 
Gawd,  some'h'n  gwine  happen.'  " 

Here  Dan  paused  and  took  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  which  he  cut  from  the  plug  with 
a  venerable  knife.  He  went  through  the 
operation  very  leisurely  to  give  my  fancy 
time  to  picture  the  probable  course  of  the 
indignant  Mrs.  Phillips. 

"Well,  sahj  when  de  service  begin  I 
kep'  my  neck  on  de  stretch  from  behind 
de  organ. 

"  Mr.  Crofton,  he  say :  *  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  Sim- 
day  places.' 


"  Mrs.  Phillips  ain't  come. 

"  Den  de  choir  dey  sung :  *  O  come  let 
us  sing  unto  de  Lawd.' 

"  An'  Mrs.  Phillips  ain't  come  yet 

"  Den  thinks  I  to  myse'f,  if  Mrs. 
Phillips  is  comin',  she  gwine  be  here 
before  the  Te  Deum,  for  she  won't  let 
nobody  sing  dem  solos  but  herse'f. 

**  Sho  'nough,  jes'  fore  de  Te  Deum, 
de  big  door  open  in'  in  walked  Mrs. 
Phillips,  dressed  in  her  finest  clo'es  an' 
her  best  bonnet,  an'  she  sailed  up  de 
aisle  lak  a  steamboat  comin'  up  de  river. 
When  she  got  half  way  up  de  church  wid 
her  eyes  sot  on  de  organ,  an'  makin'  for 
de  choir,  Mr.  Crofton  cotch  on  to  her 
motions,  an'  his  eyes  flashed  lak  fox  fire. 
But  Mrs.  Phillips  kep'  a-sailin'  lak  she 
gwine  to  dat  choir  spite  o'  de  whole  world. 
Howsomever,  she  never  got  dar.  No, 
bless  Gawd  1  When  she  lined  de  last  pew, 
dar  stood  Mr.  Crofton  on  de  top  step  and 
dey  face  one  'nother.  'Twa'n't  for  long, 
but  you  could  'a'  hyerd  a  pin  drap  all  over 
de  church.  De  minister  never  said  no 
word.  He  jes'  looked  her  in  de  eye,  an' 
p'inted  to  a  empty  seat  on  de  aisle,  an* 
Mrs.  Phillips  wilted.  She  took  dat  seat, 
an'  there  ain't  been  no  more  trouble  wid 
de  choir. 

"  Den  Mr.  Crofton  -regerlated  de  Sun- 
day-school, an'  de  Daughters  of  de  King, 
an'  de  Brothers  of  St.  Andrew,  an'  de 
Woman's  Auxillerary.  After  dat  he 
wrastled  wid  de  Low  Church  elemun',  an' 
he  an*  Mr.  Welham,  de  junior  warden,  had 
a  scrap  what  made  de  sparks  fly,  an'  dis 
was  de  way  hit  come  to  pass.  Mr.  Welham 
was  de  head  o*  de  Low  Church  party  in 
de  congregation,  dat  wants  de  church  as 
plain  as  a  country  school-house  ;  an'  Mr. 
Crofton  is  High  Church,  an'  a  mighty 
han'  for  trimmin's.  Dat  man,  sah,  has  a 
diflunt  colored  ribbin  round  his  neck 
ever'  feast  day  in  de  year.  Mr.  Welham 
he  watch  dem  ribbins  a-comin'an'a-comin', 
an'  he  say  he  don't  b'leeve  in  no  such 
flummery.  If  he  had  his  way,  de  minister 
wouldn't  wear  no  surplus  at  all.  But  de 
ribbins  kep'  a-comin',  an'  Mr.  Welham 
kep'  a-gittin'  madder.  Den  dar  was  de 
flowers.  Some  days  dar'd  be  white  flow- 
ers on  de  altar,  and  some  days  dar'd  be 
red,  an'  Mr.  Welham  say  if  he  had  his  way 
dar  wouldn't  be  no  altar  at  all,  but  jes'  a 
plain  table.  An'  so  hit  went  on  raisin'  a 
powerful   stir  in   de  congregation,  some 
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sidin'  wid  de  minister  an'  some  wid 
Mr.  Welham,  till  fust  thing  you  know  dar 
was  lighted  candles  on  de  altar  lighted  in 
de  broad  daylight,  bless  Gawd  1  Now 
dat  was  de  last  straw  for  Mr.  Welham. 
He  jes'  couldn't  stand  dat  One  day 
after  service  I  come  in  de  church  to  sweep, 
an*  Mr.  Welham  was  haulin'  de  minister 
over  de  coals  for  de  shines  he  was  cuttin' 
in  de  chancel.  De  minister,  he  never  say 
nothin'.  He  listen  an'  listen  till  Mr. 
Welham  have  his  say  out  Den,  when 
Mr.  Welham  was  clean  through  an'  all 
out  o'  breaf,  Mr.  Crofton  straighten  hisse'f 
an'  answer : 

"  *  Mr.  V/elhara,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  responsible  to  you  for 
anything  I  do.  If  you  have  any  charges 
to  make  against  me,  prefer  them  to  the 
bishop.' 

"  Den  he  walk  into  de  vestry-room." 

"Which  party,  Dan,  did  you  hold  witli  ?" 

"  Well,  sah,  I  didn't  'zactly  know  de 
rights  of  it,'  hesitated  Dan,  scratching 
his  head. 

"  But  you  sided  with  the  parson,"  I 
laughed.     "  You  went  for  High  Church." 

"  De  parson  was  my  cap'n  in  de  army 
of  de  Lord,  an'  I  never  was  no  wobbler, 
sih.  As  for  High  Church — de  higher 
you  gits,  de  nigher  you  is  to  heaven.  All 
de  beautiful  things  tries  to  rise.  Look  at 
de  trees.  Dey  grows  upperds.  An'  de 
birds  build  their  nests  in  the  trees ;  an' 
de  flowers  holes  up  their  heads  as  high  as 
dey  kin,  an'  even  de  pore  little  vines  what 
can't  stand  alone,  dey  reaches  out  their 
weeny  teeny  ban's  for  some'h'n  to  he'p 
'em  up.  See  dat  vine  dar  on  de  tower  1 
De  higher  hit  climbs  de  prettier  hit  grows ; 
an'  when  de  summer-time  comes,  de  bright- 
est blooms  is  always  at  de  top  swingin' 
an'  laughin'  round  de  ole  church  bell. 

"  Yes,  sah,  I  th'owed  in  my  lot  wid  de 
minister,  an'  lay  low  lak  brer  rabbit" 

"  Did  Mr.  Welham  write  to  the  bishop  ?" 

"  If  he  did,  nothin'  ever  come  of  it,  an' 
de  Low  Church  folks  give  up  de  fight. 

"  Dey  had  to,  for  Mr.  Crofton  carried 
de  town  an'  filled  de  church  plum  full 
ever'  Sunday.  He  drawed  de  young  well 
as  de  ole,  for  he  could  ride  de  bicycle  an' 
box  as  well  as  pray  an'  preach.  He'd 
put  on  de  gloves  an'  have  a  round  wid  a 
young  man,  den  he'd  go  smoke  a  pipe  wid 
a  ole  one.  'Twam't  only  de  church  peo- 
ple what  filled  de  church ;  de  other  de- 


nominationers  tuck  to  comin'  too,  for  there 
never  had  been  no  man  at  Oakville  wiat 
could  preach  lak  Mr.  Crofton.  Judge 
Adams  an'  Ginul  Tomkins  an'  all  de  law- 
yers got  to  drappin'  in  for  de  night 
sermon. 

^'  One  Sunday  night,  says  de  Ginul  to 
me  comin'  out  de  church : 

"  *  Dan,  your  preacher's  too  big  a  man 
for  Oakville.  You've  got  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  man  for  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
and  you  won't  keep  him  long.  He'll  be 
a  bishop  some  day.' 

"  After  de  scrap  wid  Mr.  Welham  de 
parish  was  peaceful  so  long  dis  nigger  got 
to  thinkin'  de  wust  was  over ;  but  jest  'fore 
Lent  de  clouds  begin  to  gather  for  another 
storm.  'Twas  Mr.  Crofton 's  hardest  fight 
an'  'tain't  gwine  be  easy  for  me  to  give 
you  de  straights  o'  dat  row." 

As  Dan  paused  to  pull  the  threads  oi 
the  story  together  before  weaving  the  final 
weft,  a  stream  of  water,  which  seemed  to 
have  its  source  somewhere  in  the  rear  of 
the  church,  began  to  flow  along  by  the  side- 
walk. Each  second  it  g^rew.  glistening  in 
the  dappled  light  that  sifted  through  the 
water-oaks,  and  dancing  over  their  gnarled 
and  projecting  roots  with  a  merry  tinkling 
laughter ;  heard  with  the  solemn  roll  of  tlie 
organ  within,  it  suggested  to  my  fancy  a 
band  of  little  children  playing  truant  from 
their  prayers. 

"  See  dar,  sah  1"  said  Dan,  suddenly, 
pointing  to  the  streamlet  as  if  it  had  given 
him  a  happy  thought  "  De  big  row 
growed  right  out  o'  dat  water.  You  never 
hyem  of  fire  comin'  out  o'  water,  did  you  ? 
Dat  stream  runs  from  de  organ  motor,  an' 
de  organ  motor  hatched  out  de  biggest 
trouble  de  minister  ever  had  to  wrastle 
wid.  Hit  lasted  all  de  Lent  season,  forty 
days  an'  forty  nights,  an'  hit  didn't  end 
till  de  day  after  Easter.  If  I  live  till  I 
die,  sah,  I  never  kin  forgit  dat  Lent  But 
de  Lawd  brought  he'p  to  de  minister  in  a 
strange  way.  You  know  de  ole  hyme, 
sah: 

**  Gawd  moves  in  a  mysteerus  way 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  foot  upon  de  deep 
An'  rides  upon  de  storm. 

"  Whenever  I  looks  back  upon  dat  Lent, 
I  always  'members  dat  hyme. 

"Now  hit  come  to  pass  dat  when  de 
vestry  tuck  note  how  Mr.  Crofton  was 
a-buildin'  up  de  church  dey  cotch  de  fever 
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too.  One  of  *em  got  up  an'  made  a  high- 
falootin'  speech  in  de  vestry  meetin*.  I 
was  sittin'  outside  on  de  doorstep  an' 
hyem  it  all.  Hit  was  all  about  progress 
bein'  de  order  of  de  day,  an'  hit  behoovin' 
de  vestry  to  do  their  part  as  public-spirited 
citizens  as  well  as  church  members  to 
assist  their  beloved  rector  in  his  noble 
work. 

"  *  Hi  yi  I'  I  says  to  myse'f ;  *  dat  soun's 
lak  de  speeches  at  de  Fo'th  o'  July  bar- 
becue. I  wonder  what's  cominT  an'  I 
listen  agin. 

"  Well,  sah,  hit  was  what  de  newspapers 
call  a  eloquent  effact,  dat  speech,  an'  hit 
ended  by  movin'  dat  de  vestry  put  a 
water-motor  in  de  church  to  run  de  organ, 
an'  de  motion  was  seconded  an'  carried 
unanimously,  Mr.  Crofton  was  mighty 
pleased  at  what  de  vestry  had  done,  an' 
he  made  a  little  talk  back  to  'em,  thankin' 
'em  for  their  support  an'  kind  feelin',  and 
when  de  meetin'  was  over  his  face  was 
jes'  a-beamin'  wid  happiness. 

"  *  Dan,'  says  he,  *  the  vestry  are  going 
to  put  a  water-motor  in  the  church,  and 
you  won't  have  to  blow  the  bellows  any 
more.' 

"  I  never  said  nothin'.  'Twam't  my 
place  to  crittercise  de  doin's  o'  de  vestry, 
nor  I  didn't  have  de  heart  to  spile  de 
minister's  pleasure  bytellin'him  dat  de 
vestryman  what  made  dat  fine  speech  had 
a  goose  to  cook  for  hisse'f.  I  'spicioned 
right  den, an'  dar  dat  man  owned  stock 
in  de  water  company. 

"  Nex'  day  a  committee  went  to  Mc- 
Ginnis,  de  superintendent  of  de  water- 
works, an'  made  de  'rangements.  De 
church  was  to  pay  for  puttin'  in  de  motor, 
an'  so  much  a  quarter  for  the  use  o'  de 
water. 

"  Well,  sah,  de  motor  was  put  in  de 
church  in  Janiwary,  an'  hit  hadn't  been 
dar  three  weeks  'fore  I  seed  dat  trouble 
was  breedin',  an'  hit  all  g^rowed  out  o'  de 
fact  dat  de  contract  wam't  drawed  up  on 
paper.  Dat's  de  best  way — to  write  down 
wlrat  bofe  sides  is  'greein'  to.  Hit's  most 
trouble  at  de  start,  but  hit  saves  trouble 
in  de  end.  When  you  puts  your  money 
down,  an'  de  goods  is  delivered,  or  in  de 
case  of  a  horse  trade,  dat's  another  thing. 
You  pajrs  for  your  jug  o'  merlasses  or 
swaps  horses  an'  rides  off.  If  dem  mer- 
lasses is  sour,  or  de  horse  goes  lame,  you 
can't  blame  nobody  but  yerse'f ,  for  you 


might  ha'  'zamined  de  horse  or  smelt  de 
merlasses.  But  in  de  case  of  de  vestry 
an'  McGinnis  hit  was  diffunt. 

"  Pretty  soon  McGinnis  raised  a  talk 
dat  de  church  was  usin'  more  water  than 
she  paid  for.  He  say  he  understood  when 
de  'rangement  was  made  dat  dar'd  be 
two  services  on  Sunday  an'  one  in  de 
week,  an'  one  choir  practice,  lak  dcy  had 
in  de  Presbyterian  church,  wid  de  funerals 
th'owed  in  free,  an',  lo  an'  be  hole,  de  'Pis- 
copals  had  three  services  on  Sunday  an' 
three  in  de  week,  not  countin'  de  Saints' 
Days.  An'  McGinnis  he  say,  he  never 
know  when  dem  Saints'  Days  is  com  in', 
an'  den  he  swear  a  blue  streak.  Dis  was 
'fore  Lent.  When  Lent  come,  I  thought 
McGinnis  g^'ine  have  apoplexy  ever'  time 
he  pass  de  church,  for  dar  was  nine  serv- 
ices a  week,  not  takin'  account  o'  de  choir 
practices. 

"  One  day  McGinnis  say  to  me  : 
"  *  Dan,  when  is  this  revival  goin'  to 
stop  ?'  an'  he  put  a  strong  word  jes'  'fore 

*  revival.' 

"  *  Dis  ain't    no  revival,  boss,'  I   say. 

*  De  church  is  keepin'  de  holy  season  of 
Lent' 

"  *  Holy  season  of  Lent  1'  snorted  Mc- 
Ginnis ;  *  I  suppose  that  means  that  the 
church  intends  to  borrow  water  from  the 
company  without  payin'  for  it.  See  here, 
Dan,  you  tell  your  Englishman  he  must 
stop  this  Lent  business  or  pay  double  1' 
an'  McGinnis  put  in  dat  strong  word  ag'in 
'fore  *  Ejiglishman.'  He  never  let  no 
chance  o'  cussin'  slip  him,  for  he  was  a 
turrible  man. 

"  *  Mr.  McGinnis,'  I  say,  mighty  poHte, 
for  I  was  dead  skeered  of  him,  *  Mr. 
Crofton  can't  stop  Lent  if  he  wanted  to.' 

"  *  Why  not  ?'  says  he.  *  The  Methodists 
and  Babtists  close  their  protracted  meet- 
in's  when  they  want  to.' 

"  *  Dat's  so,  boss,'  I  say  back,  for  I 
wanted  to  *gree  with  him  all  I  could.  '  De 
Babtises  an'  de  Methodises  kin  stop  when 
dey  likes,  'kaze  dey  begins  when  dcy 
chooses,  but  it  ain't  so  w  id  de  Church.  Dis 
Lenten  season  is  as  regerlar  as  de  heavenly 
bodies.  Hit  begins  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, de  day  you  plants  ash  potaters,  an' 
it  lasts  till  de  fust  Sunday  after  de  full 
moon,  on  or  after  de  twenty-fust  of  March, 
which  is  Easter  Sunday.  If  Mr.  Crofton 
was  to  stop  Lent  'fore  Easter  hit  would 
be  jest  as  scannerlus  as  if  de  Methodis' 
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preacher  was  to  dance  de  German.  Hit's 
jes'  so,  an'  so  hit's  got  to  be,  'kaze  it's  in 
de  Prayer- Book,  an'  de  Prayer-Book  ain't 
no  political  flatform  what  changes  ever' 
election.  De  Prayer-Book  is  older  an' 
more  to  be  respected  than  de  Constitution 
of  de  United  States.' 

"  *  Dan,'  says  McGinnis,  *  you're  a  fool,' 
an'  he  puts  in  dat  same  word  'fore  *  fool,' 
an'  walks  off  cussin'. 

"When  I  tole  Mr.  Crofton  about  de 
conversation,  he  said  dat  McGinnis  was 
an  ignorant  Dissenter. 

"  Instid  o'  gwine  to  de  vestry  what  made 
de  'rangement  wid  him,  McGinnis  laid  all 
de  blame  on  de  minister;  an'  nex'  day 
when  Mr.  Crofton  was  on  de  way  to  de 
post-office  McGinnis  stopped  him  in  front 
o'  Biggs'  bar-room. 

"  Dat  meetin'  of  McGinnis  an'  de  minis- 
ter was  de  onliest  thing  I  missed  through 
de  whole  row.  I  was  too  far  away,  an' 
though  I  hurried  up  as  soon  as  I  could, 
I  never  cotch  nothin'  but  de  motions. 

"  McGinnis  come  out  o'  de  bar-room, 
leavin'  Big^  an'  his  loafers  to  listen  from 
de  door.  De  meetin*  was  short,  an'  Mc- 
Ginnis did  most  o'  de  talkin'.  Mr.  Crofton 
waited  till  McGinnis  was  through  wid  his 
blusterin',  den  he  kyarved  him  up  lak  he 
done  Mr.  Welham.  I  thought  McGinnis 
was  gwine  hit  him,  an'  I  believe  Mr. 
Crofton  thought  so  too,  for  I  seed  de  min- 
ister's hands  tighten  at  his  side,  an'  dar  he 
stood  lak  a  rock  till  McGinnis  drap  his 
fist,  den  he  went  on  his  way  to  de  post- 
office.  After  Mr.  Crofton  was  out  o' 
hearin'  Biggs  an'  his  gang  raised  de  laugh 
on  McGinnis.  Dey  jes  whooped  an'  hol- 
lered, an'  I  got  behind  a  tree  an'  laughed 
too  till  I  'most  split  De  men  in  de  bar- 
room tole  McGinnis  dat  he  had  to  stand 
treat  for  de  crowd,  an'  dey  made  him  do 
it ;  but  when  dey  all  raised  their  glasses 
McGinnis  swore  a  turrible  oath  an'  tole 
'em  he  was  gwine  git  even  wid  Mr.  Crof- 
ton if  he  lost  his  soul  a-doin'  it  De  men 
axed  McGinnis  how  he  gwine  do  hit,  an' 
McGinnis,  he  say,  *  Jes'  wait,'  an'  he  tuck 
on  such  a  ugly  face,  I  promise  myse'f  I'se 
gwine  keep  my  eyes  stretched. 

"  On  de  followin'  Monday  Mr.  Crofton 
'quainted  de  vestry  of  his  meetin'  wid 
McGinnis,  an'  read  'em  an  insultin'  an' 
threatenin'  letter  what  de  man  had  sont 
him  through  de  post-office.  For  hisse'f, 
de  minister  say,  he  had  no  fear,  but  Mc- 


Ginnis seemed  determined  to  raise  trouble, 
an'  might  try  to  interfere  wid  de  music  of 
de  church,  which  would  cause  consider- 
able inconvenience,  'specially  just  den, 
when  de  choir  was  practicing  de  music 
for  Easter  Sunday.  To  be  certain  o'  de 
church's  position  in  de  question,  Mr. 
Crofton  tole  de  vestry  dat  he  had  made 
some  investigations  an'  had  found  out  dat 
de  church  was  payin'  as  much  for  de  use 
of  de  water-power  as  de  broom-factory, 
or  de  city  fountain,  which  nm  day  an' 
night,  an'  de  water  company  had  no  moral 
nor  legal  right  for  complaint  Such  bein' 
de  case,  he  didn't  think  de  church  should 
pay  any  more  than  she  was  a-pajdn',  an' 
he  wished  to  ask  de  vestry  if  dey  didn't 
deem  hit  wise  to  state  to  McGinnis  through 
a  committee  dat  de  church  would  not 
raise  its  price  for  the  water,  an*  dat  he 
must  cease  his  scannerlus  talk  of  de 
church's  swindling  de  water  company,  an' 
keep  away  from  hits  preesinks  unless  he 
come  in  de  sperrit  o'  peace. 

"When  de  minister  finish,  de  vestry 
sot  dar  an'  gaze  at  one  'nother  an'  hem 
an'  haw,  for  de  water  company  had  money 
to  put  in  de  bank,  an'  job  printin'  to  let, 
an'  store  goods  to  buy,  an'  a  power  o' 
patemage  to  'stribute  round  de  town,  an' 
McGinnis  had  de  management  of  hit  all. 

"  Den  de  minister  'membered  dat  grand 
barbecue  speech,  an'  all  de  beautiful  talL: 
about  de  sperrit  of  progress,  an'  'sisdn* 
their  beloved  rector.  Whar  was  dat  'thusi- 
asm  now?  Hit  hadn't  no  more  enjor- 
ance  than  de  cotton-waggins'  dust  blowed 
through  de  pines.  Mr.  Crofton  looked 
round  de  room,  an'  I  seed  de  lig^t  fadin' 
out  of  his  face,  and  hit  was  a  sight  to 
give  you  de  heartache." 

Dan's  face  grew  sad  at  the  recollection, 
and  I  hastened  to  inquire  what  action  the 
vestry  took  in  the  matter. 

"  Dey  didn't  take  no  action,  sah,"  re- 
plied the  old  negro,  returning  to  his  story. 
"  I  knowed  dey  wouldn't  Jest  as  dey 
was  scatterin',  de  vestryman  what  owned 
stock  in  de  water  company  said  to  Mr. 
Welham  dat  he  thought  de  church  might 
pay  a  little  more  an'  pacify  McGinnis,  for 
hit  was  de  best  policy  for  de  church  to 
live  at  peace  wid  de  world.  But  Mr. 
Welham  he  say  dat  he  thought  de  best 
policy  was  to  let  Mr.  Crofton  an'  McGinnis 
scrap  hit  out 

"  After  McGinnis  foun'  out  dat  de  vestry 
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had  gone  back  on  de  minister,  he  tuck 
to  nosin'  round  de  church  an'  raisin'  more 
Cain  than  ever.  He  thought  if  he  kep' 
a-kickin',  de  vestry  would  pay  him  any 
price  he  ax  for  de  water ;  an'  so  hit  went 
on  till  Passion  Week,  wid  McGinnis  sendin' 
sassy,  messages  to  de  minister  an'  hang^n' 
round  de  church  lak  a  evil  sperrit 

"  Now  hit  happened  dat  dar  was  one 
chune  what  de  choir  was  practicin'  dat 
made  McGinnis  redder  in  de  face  than  all 
de  other  music,  an'  dat  chune  was  de 
Halleluyah  chorus.  Hit  was  Mr.  Crof- 
ton's  plan  to  have  it  sung  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, but  de  choir  didn't  learn  hit  in  time, 
so  he  tole  'em  to  sing  it  for  de  offertory 
on  Easter  Day.  • 

"  Did  yer  ever  chance  to  know  dat 
chorus,  sah  ? 

"  Well,  sah,  hit's  de  glorifyinest  chune 
ever  I  hyerd.  De  spranners  halleuyahed 
high  up  in  the  trebles,  den  de  basses 
roared  hit  down  low,  an'  de  'traltos  an'de 
tenors  pitched  hit  back  an'  forth  in  de 
middle ;  den  dey  all  sot  in  an'  shouted  hit 
together,  an'  seesawed  an'  zigzagged  up 
an'  down  de  scale,  while  de  organist  played 
wid  his  all  fours,  an'  ever'  stop  pulled  out 
de  very  een.  Hit  sholy  was  a  sight  to 
see  Mrs.  Phillips  singin'  dat  song.  She 
patted  her  foot  an'  nodded  her  head  an' 
sung  till  she  got  red  in  de  face,  for  there 
ain't  nobody  gwine  s'pose,  what  knows 
Mrs.  Phillips,  dat  she'd  let  anybody  halle- 
luyah louder'n  she  did,  an'  she  de  fust 
spranner.  An'  all  de  time  de  choir  was 
a-practicin'  dat  chorus  an'  a-halleluyahin' 
inside,  McGinnis  was  outside  de  church 
watchin'  dat  water  runnin',  an'  a-cussin'. 
Hit  seem  lak  he  thought  Mr.  Crofton  an' 
de  choir  was  a-crowin'  over  him ;  an',  to 
tell  de  trufe,  hit  did  have  dat  kind  of  a 
sound. 

"The  minister  hoped  dat  after  Lent 
was  over  an'  McGinnis  seed  de  services 
come  less  frequent  dat  he  would  sinuner 
down  an'  de  storm  would  blow  over.  But, 
sah,  I  knowed  McGinnis,  an'  kep'  on  de 
watch  out  for  devilment,  an'  de  momin' 
o'  Sadday,  de  very  day  'fore  Easter, 
McGinnis  played  it  on  de  minister  de 
meanest  dat  any  mortal  man  ever  hyerd 
tell  of.  He  struck  at  Mr.  Crofton  through 
de  organist,  Mr.  Marbry ;  an'  till  you  see 
Mr.  Marbry,  sah,  you  can't  noways  'pre- 
ciate  de  meanness  o'  McGinnis.  I  don't 
know  whar  Mr.  Marbry  come  from,  but 


when  ole  Miss  Maria  Prim  throwed  up  de 
organ  'kaze  she  couldn't  keep  up  wid  de 
new-fangled  High  Church  music,  Mr.  Crof- 
ton picked  him  up  from  somewhar.  But, 
wharever  he  come  from,  dat  little  man's 
been  through  de  mill  o'  misfortune,  an' 
when  you  look  at  his  little  white  face  an' 
weak  legs  you  can  see  de  shadder  of  hit 
still  restin'  on  him.  Sometimes  when  I 
sees  Mr.  Marbry  I  misdoubt  if  he's  got 
any  bones. 

"  On  Sadday  momin',  after  de  service, 
Mr.  Marbry  stayed  on  to  go  over  de  Easter 
music  by  hisse'f  when  nobody  was  dar ; 
for  de  ladies  was  comin'  in  de  afternoon 
to  dress  de  church  wid  flowers,  an'  Mr. 
Marbry  was  a  nervous  little  man'  an'  dis 
was  his  last  chance.  He  was  a-playin' 
an'  I  was  a-sweepin'  when  I  hyem  a  heavy 
step  come  in  de  door ;  I  turned  to  look, 
an',  bless  Gawd,  hit  was  McGinnis,  an' 
'twas  de  fust  time  he'd  been  inside  de 
church  since  de  motor  was  put  in.  *  Now 
what  you  want  here,  man  ?'  I  said  to  my- 
se'f,  an'  I  leaned  on  my  broom  to  watch. 
He  marched  straight  up  de  aisle  an'  stood 
right  behind  de  organist's  back,  an'  Mr. 
Marbry  war  so  tuck  up  wid  de  music  he 
never  seed  nor  hyerd  him. 

"  *  Hello  r  says  McGinnis  ;  an'  Mr. 
Marbry  nearly  fell  back'ards  over  de 
bench. 

"  *  Hello  I  I  say,'  says  McGinnis  ag'in, 
wid  a  devilish  grin  on  his  red  face  ;  *  that's 
very  fine  music  you  are  makin'.' 

"  Mr.  Marbry  riz  up  shakin'  all  over,  too 
skeered  to  open  his  mouth. 

"  *  Ain't  I  good  enough  to  sp«ak  to  ?' 
says  McGinnis,  still  grinnin'  dat  ugly 
grin.  *rve  come  in  here  specially  to 
shake  hands  with  you.' 

"  Den  Mr.  Marbry  put  out  his  little 
tremblin'  fingers  an'  McGinnis  tuck  'em 
in  his  big  rough  han',  an'  de  nex'  second 
Mr.  Marbry  fell  on  his  knees  an'  fotch  a 
scream  what  made  my  hyar  twis'  up. 

"  Mr.  Crofton  runned  in  from  de  vestry- 
room  an'  jerked  McGinnis  loose,  but  de 
devilment  was  done,  kn'  McGinnis  went 
out  de  church  jes'  a-chucklin'. 

"  Mr.  Marbry's  fingers  was  squez  mighty 
nigh  to  a  jelly.  In  lesser'n  two  minutes 
dat  han'  had  swole  twice  de  size  o'  de 
other.  Mr.  Crofton  done  what  he  could 
for  de  pore  little  man.  He  tuck  him  down 
to  de  rectory  an'  bathed  de  han'  in  cold 
water,  an'  hot  water,  an'  arniky,butnothin' 
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wouldn't  he'p  him,  an'  he  went  home  wid 
his  arm  in  a  sling. 

"  Well,  sah,  things  looked  mighty  blue 
l)out  dat  time,  for  what  was  Easter  Day 
without  music,  an'  what  was  music  without 
de  organ  ?  Hit  would  be  as  bad  as  possum 
without  sweet  potaters. 

"  I  seed  dat  Mr.  Crofton  was  very  sor- 
rowful, an'  I  thought  dat  de  devil  had  sholy 
won  de  day. 

**  *  Dan,'  said  de  minister,  *  keep  this 
matter  quiet     The  Lord  will  provide.' 

"  *  How  He  gwine  do  hit,  sah  ?'  says  I. 
*  Ain't  anybody  in  dis  whole  town  kin  play 
dat  music  but  de  other  organists,  an'  dey 
all  got  to  play  in  their  own  churches  to- 
morrow.' 

"  Mr.  Crofton  didn't  say  no.  more,  an' 
I  went  back  to  my  work  at  de  church, 
keepin'  a  close  mouth.  I  always  tried  to 
do  jest  what  de  minister  told  me,  'kaze  I 
done  found  out  hit  was  de  right  thing  ever' 
time. 

"  Dat  afternoon,  when  de  church  was  all 
dressed  wid  flowers,  an'  I'd  cleaned  out 
de  litter,  I  went  up  street  to  buy  my  Sunday 
pervisions.  As  I  passed  Biggs'  bar-room 
I  hyerd  McGinnis  tellin'  de  gang  about  de 
hand-shake  he'd  give  de  organist,  an'  I 
leaned  ag'in'  de  wall  to  listen.  Some  o'  de 
men  laughed  wid  McGinnis  at  de  way  he 
had  sp'iled  de  music  an'  got  even  wid  de 
minister,  but  de  rest  looked  sober,  an'  one 
young  fellow  turned  on  McGinnis  an'  tole 
him  'twas  a  cowardly  trick.  All  de  men 
jumped  when  dey  hyerd  dat  word,  for  dey 
was  all  skeered  o'  McGinnis ;  an',  what 
s'prised  'em  de  more,  de  young  fellow  was 
McGinnis's  engineer  at  de  water-works. 

"  In  a  minute  de  scrap  was  on,  an'  when 
dey  pulled  him  off  McGinnis,  McGinnis 
give  de  young  man  his  walkin '-papers  in 
change  for  a  black  eye  an'  a  bloody  nose. 

"  Well,  sah,  I  never  have  seed  anything 
sifice  I  was  homed  dat  look  half  so 
pretty  to  me  as  McGinnis  wid  dat  head 
on  him.  After  supper  dat  night  I  felt  so 
good  I  couldn't  keep  hit  to  myse'f,  an'  I 
started  for  de  rectory.  Hit  'peared  to  me, 
though  Mr.  Crofton  was  a  Christian  an'  a 
man  o'  Gawd,  he  wouldn't  be  noways 
human  if  he  didn't  draw  some  comfort 
from  dat  black  eye  an'  broke  nose  o* 
McGinnis. 

"  De  minister  held  his  mouf  straight 
when  I  tole  him,  but  he  couldn't  keep  de 
twinkle  out  of  his  eye. 


'*  When  I  was  through  de  story,  I  says 

to  him : 

"  *  Mr.  Crofton,  has  de  Lord  purvided 
yit  ?' 

"  *  Not  yet,  Dan,  but  he  will,'  said  de 
minister ;  an'  de  words  hadn't  more  than 
lef  his  lips  when  de  door-bell  rang. 

"'  Dat  bell  rang  so  pat  1  cotch  my 
breaf,  an'  de  minister  was  startled  too. 
Den  I  started  for  de  door. 

"  *  Stop,  Dan,'  said  de  minister.  *  111 
answer  the  bell  this  time.' 

**•  Now  maybe  you  gwine  laugh,  sah, 
but  when  Mr.  Crofton  left  me  all  alone  in 
dat  room  I  felt  somehow  lak  de  niggers 
say  dey  feels  when  dey's  hoodooed.  Yit 
I  knowed  hit  wam't  no  sinful  spell,  'kaxe 
I  seed  de  cross  hangin'  over  de  chimney- 
place,  an'  smelled  de  Easter  lilies  on  de 
minister's  desk. 

"  Bime-by,  waitin'  dar  in  de  place, 
which  was  so  still  I  could  listen  at  mysef 
a-breathin',  I  hyerd  de  front  door  shet,  an', 
peekin'  out  de  winder,  I  seed  Mr.  Crofton 
go  out  de  gate  wid  somebody.  I  couldn't 
make  out  who  hit  was,  an'  wondered  if 
some  sick  person  had  sent  for  de  minis- 
ter,, or  if  it  mought  be  dat  McGinnis,  not 
satisfied  wid  de  harm  he'd  done  to  Mr. 
Marbry  an'  mad  at  de  lickin'  he'd  got  ii 
de  scrap  at  Biggses,  was  layin'  a  trap  ioi 
Mr.  Crofton  in  de  dark.  When  dis  last 
notion  struck  me,  I  turned  cole  all  over 
an'  snatched  up  my  hat  to  f oiler.  Den 
I  drapped  hit  ag'in,  fer  dey  had  got 
so  far  hit  would  be  lak  s'archin'  for  a 
black  sheep  in  de  dark  unless  I  knowed 
whar  dey  was  a-gwine,  which  I  didn't 
s'picion  in  de  least.  So  I  done  de  nex* 
best  thing,  an'  kep'  it  up  till  de  minister 
come  back. 

"  When  Mr.  Crofton  cotch  me  on  my 
knee^,  I  jumped  up  kind  o'  shame-lak. 
But  I  forgot  all  de  shame-feelin'  in  de 
light  of  de  minister's  face. 

"  *  Dan,  the  Lord  has  provided  1' 

"  *  What's  dat  you  say,  Mr.  Crofton !'  I 
jerked  out.  *  Is — is  he  gwine  send  a 
angel  to  play  de  organ  to-morrow  .^' 

'*  Hit  soun's  foolish  now,  what  I  said 
dat  night,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  de 
minister  safe  an'  sound,  an'  so  worked  up 
wid  de  waitin',  an'  de  prayin',  an'  de  shinin' 
o'  de  cross,  an'  de  sweetness  o'  de  lilies, 
I  wouldn't  'a'  been  s'prised  at  nothin'. 

"  Mr.  Crofton  smiled. 

"  *  No,  Dan,  not  au  angel,  but  the  young 
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fellow  who  gave  McGinnis  the  black  eye. 
H|^is  a  German/ 

*^  *  But,  sah,  kin  he  play  de  Easter  music  ? 
Does  he  know,  de  Halleluyah  chorus  ?' 

"  *  We  have  been  through  all  the  Easter 
music  at  the  church,  and  he  renders  the 
chorus  with  more  spirit  than  Mr.  Marbry. 
It  was  a  German  who  composed  the  Hal- 
leluyah chorus/ 

"  *  Well,  sah/  says  I,  grinnin'  all  over, 
*  to-morrow's  gwine  be  Easter  an'  Thanks- 
g^vin'  all  rolled  up  together.'  An'  wid  a 
happy  good-night  to  de  minister  I  started 
for  home. 

"  As  I  walked  by  de  flower  gardens  I 
seed  de  white  roses  an'  de  lilies,  all  shiny 
wid  de  dew,  leanin'  towards  de  east  to 
ketch  de  fust  glory  of  de  dawn  ;  an'  de 
sweet  smells  what  can't  be  seen  nor  hyerd 
seem  lak  dey  was  strayin'  through  de  star 
light  an'  shakin'  ban's  for  joy. 

"  But  dar  wam't  nothin'  dat  night  hap- 
pier than  me. 

"  If  Mr.  Crofton  hadn't  been  a  Chris- 
tian an'  a  minister,  I  would  'a'  sholy  'spi- 
cioned  dat  he  toted  a  rabbit's  foot,  'kaze 
^ver'thing  was  a-turnin'  out  so  line.  I " 
felt  so  good  all  over  dat  if  I'd  been  a 
Methodist  nigger,  lak  I  use  to  be,  I  raly 
b'lieve  I  would  'a'  shouted  ;"but  jest  before 
I  got  home  I  felt  my  faith  a-weakenin'. 
Hit's  a  pity,  sah,  dat  a  Christian's  faith 
ain't  more  enjoren.  When  I  lifted  de 
latch  I  begin  to  misdoubt  de  trust  I  brung 
from  de  rectory,  an'  I  said  to  myself,  *  If 
de  Lord  has  purvided,  de  devil  ain't  dead, 
an'  McGinnis  is  still  got  one  eye  open,  an' 
dar's  plenty  of  time  for  him  to  git  in  his 
work.'  An',  layin'  awake  in  de  bed  till 
four  o'clock,  I  worked  hit  out  dis  way.  If 
so  be  McGinnis  was  satisfied  wid  de 
devilment  he'd  already  done,  an'  laid  abed 
till  noon  nussin'  his  head  an'  thin  kin'  dat 
when  he  crippled  de  organist  de  music 
was  sp'iled,  all  was  gwine  to  turn  out  well 
for  de  minister  an'  me  ;  but,  on  de  other 
han',  if  so  be  McGinnis  riz  early  an' 
come  by  de  church  in  de  momin',  an'  see 
dat  Mr.  Crofton  had  got  de  better  of  him, 
an',  worser  still,  finds  out  dat  de  man  at 
de  organ  was  de  same  fellow  what  give 
him  de  black  eye,  dar  would  be  trouble. 
He  could  do  one  more  thing  without 
comin'  in  reach  o'  de  law ;  an'  if  I  was 
foxy  enough  to  drap  onto  hit  in  my  mind, 
I  knowed  hit  couldn't  'scape  McGinnis. 

"  I  gits  up  soon,  sah,  ever'  momin', 


but  nex'  day  I  riz  when  de  east  was  red, 
to  go  an'  open  de  church  an'  git  de  sex- 
ton's treat  what  comes  ever'  Easter  an' 
lasts  me  for  a  year.  What  is  it  ?  Well, 
now,  I'm  'most  afeard  to  tell  you,  'kaze  you 
might  come  an'  rob  me  of  hit  to-morrow 
momin'.  Hit's  de  fust  smell  o'  de  flowers 
in  de  church  on  Easter  Day.  Dat's  de 
sexton's  treat. 

"  When  I  opened  de  door  all  quiet-lak 
dat  momin',  de  church  was  so  sweet  and 
peaceful  seem  lak  I  cotched  de  shine  of 
a  angel's  wing  through  de  lilies  on  de 
altar,  but  hit  mought  'a'  been  de  light 
peepin'in  de  east  window.  I  stood  light 
still,  an'  de  sweet  lonesomeness  of  de  place 
began  to  bring  back  de  trust  I  had  at  de 
rectory  de  night  before.  But,  all  de  same, 
when  de  forenoon  come  an'  de  bell  was  rung 
an'  de  service  was  opened,  I  tuck  my  seat 
outside  de  church  on  de  little  foot-bridge 
whar  I  could  look  four  ways  for  McGinnis. 

"About  de  middle  o'  de  service  he 
turned  a  comer  two  blocks  off  an'  come 
down  de  street.  De  minister  was  jest 
gwine  to  read  de  Epistle,  an'  I  did  hope 
hit  would  last  till  McGinnis  passed  de 
church.  If  hit  had  'a'  been  Good  Friday 
'twould  'a'  helt  out,  but  de  Easter  Epistle 
is  short,  an'  jest  as  McGinnis  reached  de 
bridge  de  choir  struck  up  wid  de  *  Glory 
be  to  Thee,'  an',  worst  luck  of  all,  dai 
young  German  pawed  an'  cut  de  pigeon's 
wing  on  de  organ  pedals  lak  he  was  danc- 
in'  at  a  ball. 

"  McGinnis  stopped  an'  pulled  his  short 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  *  Who  is  that  at  the  organ,  Dan  ?' 

"  He  looked  at  me  sharp-lak  wid  his 
good  eye.  De  other  one  was  jest  begin- 
nin*  to  peep  open,  an',  wid  a  black  splotch 
round  hit,  an'  his  swell-up  nose,  he  sholy 
was  a  sight  to  skeer  de  crows. 

"  I  stood  up  from  de  bridge  resjjectful- 
lak,  an'  a  turrible  temptation  stmck  me. 
Thinks  I,  *  Maybe  if  I  say  hit's  one  of  de 
ladies,  he'll  go  on  down  town  after  his 
drink  without  raisin'  trouble.  De  service 
is  half  through.'  Then  I  thinks,  *  No,  I 
ain't  gwine  tell  no  lie  on  Easter  Day.'  Hit 
wouldn't  'a'  done  no  good,  sah,  'kaze  I  was 
shore  McGinnis  knowed  hit  wam't  no 
woman's  foot  pawin'  dem  pedals. 

"  *  Hit's  a  man,  sah,'  says  I. 

*•  All  de  same  I  wasn't  gwine  tell  Mc- 
Ginnis more'n  I  was  obleege  to. 

"  *  What  man  ?' 
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"  *  I  don't  know  his  name,  sah/ 

"  Dftt  last  word  I  say  was  half  de  trufe. 
De  Dutchman's  name  was  some'h'n  lak 
Swizzelhammer  or  Swoxelhimmer,  or  a 
mixture  of  de  two.  I  never  could  'mem- 
ber dem  Dutch  names. 

"  *  Do  I  know  him  ?'  says  McGinnis. 

"  Den  I  sorter  stammered  an'  said, 

"  *  You  kin  go  in  de  church  an'  see  if 
you  know  him,  sah.' 

**  I  knowed  McGinnis  wouldn't  go  in 
de  church  wid  dat  head  on  him.  But 
soon  as  I  answered  I  seed  dat  I'd  drapped 
my  watermelon.     McGinnis  had  cotch  on. 

"  *  You  black  rascal  1'  said  he,  grabbin' 
me  by  de  collar  an'  shakin'  me,  *  who's 
playin'  that  organ  ?' 

"  De  game  was  up  den,  an'  I  'lessed. 
I  tole  him  hit  was  de  Dutchman,  an' 
ever'thing.  I  had  to,  for  wid  ever'  ques- 
tion come  a  choke  an'  a  shake.  When 
McGinnis  foun'  out  dat  de  choir  hadn't 
sung  de  Halleluyah  chorus  yit,  he  drapped 
me  an'  felt  in  his  pocket.  He  was  lookin' 
for  his  wrench  to  turn  oflF  de  water.  Dat 
was  what  I  was  feared  of. 

"  De  wrench  wasn't  dar.  He  went  to 
de  hydrant,  which  was  on  de  edge  of  de 
sidewalk  jest  outside  de  vestry- room,  an' 
tried  to  work  hit  wid  his  fingers.  He 
couldn't  He  hammered  wid  a  brick- 
bat. Dat  wouldn't  do.  Den  he  riz  wid 
a  swear  an'  started  off  to  git  his  wrench. 

"  As  soon  as  McGinnis  turned  de  cor- 
ner, I  slipped  in  de  vestry-room  to  tell  de 
minister.  When  Mr.  Crofton  come  in  de 
room  to  git  his  sermon  while  de  choir  was 
singin'  de  last  hyme,  I  said : 

"  *  McGinnis  has  gone  to  git  de  wrench 
to  turn  off  de  water  an'  sp'ile  de  Hallelu- 
yah chorus !'     An'  I  trimbled  all  over. 

"  *  Have  faith,  Dan.  Perhaps  he  won't 
find  it,'  said  de  minister ;  but  he  looked 
troubled. 

"A  thought  struck  me.  I  shuffled 
from  de  room,  an'  was  back  in  a  minute. 

"  *  What  have  you  done,  Dan  ?'  asked  de 
minister. 

"  *  Dat  water  ain't  gwine  be  turned  off 
to-day,'  I  answered,  dodgin'  de  question. 

"  *  Dan,  what  have  you  done  ?"  said  de 
minister  agin. 

"  *  McGinnis,  he  tuck  me  by  de  th'oat 
an'  choked  me.' 

"  *  Daniel  Groby,  what  have  you  done  ?' 

"  De  choir  started  on  de  last  verse  of 
de  hyme,  an'  Mr.  Crofton  stood  wid  his 


han'  on  de  door-knob  lookin'  me  through 
an'  through. 

"  *  1  ain't  done  much.  I  jest  drapped 
some  sand  an'  grabbel  in  de  hydrant  so 
McGinnis  can't  unscrew  it.  Is  I  done 
wrong,  sah  ?' 

"  Are  you  sure  McGinnis  can't  turn  off 
the  water?'  said  Mr.  Crofton. 

"  *  Not  if  he  bust  hisse'f.  De  pipe's  got 
to  come  up  fust     Is — is  I  done  a  sin  ?' 

"  *  No,  Dan.* 

**  De  minister's  eye  twinkled,  an'  he 
went  back  to  preach  de  sermon. 

"  When  de  door  closed  behind  him,  I 
stayed  dar  in  de  vestry-room,  but  I  lef '  de 
outside  door  on  de  crack  so  I  could  keep 
my  eye  on  dat  hydrant  In  a  little  while 
McGinnis  come  back,  jes'  a-puffin',  wid  de 
wrench  in  his  han'.  He  was  afeard  to  be 
too  late,  but  when  he  hyerd  de  minister's 
voice  he  d rawed  a  long  breaf  an'  looked 
all  aroun'.  I  reckin  he  was  lookin'  for 
me,  an'  I  sholy  was  glad  to  be  in  dat 
vestry-room. 

"  *  Now  he  gwine  take  a  pull  on  dat 
screw,'  says  I  to  myse'f,  peepin'  through 
de  crack  of  de  door.  But  no.  He  lit  his 
pipe,  an'  sat  down  on  a  root  of  de  oak- 
tree  wid  de  wrench  in  his  han'.  Den  I 
cotch  on  to  de  meanness  of  de  man. 

**  Well,  sah,  he  sot  dar  smokin'  till  de 
sermon  was  over,  an'  den  he  riz  an'  went 
to  de  hydrant,  an',  fittin'  on  de  wrench, 
waited  for  de  chorus  to  begin.  Soon  as 
de  choir  was  in  full  tilt  he  gave  a  pull, 
but  de  screw  wouldn't  budge  for  de  sand 
an'  grabbel. 

*' '  Halleluyah  !'  roared  de  basses,  an'  Mc- 
Ginnis pulled  ag^in  till  his  face  turned  red. 

"  *  Halleluyah  !'  tuck  up  de  'traltos,  an' 
McGinnis  g^ve  another  pull,  an'  by  de 
movin'  of  his  lips  I  knowed  he  was  cussin' 
a  blue  streak. 

"  *  Halleluyah  1  Halleluyah  1'  shouted 
de  tenors  an'  spranners;  den  de  whole 
business  jined  in  together  as  if  dey  gwine 
lif '  de  roof  off  de  church,  wid  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips spreadin'  herself  an'  outdoin'  em  all. 
Wid  ever'  shout  McGinnis  got  madder 
an'  madder,  till  in  de  middle  of  de  chorus 
he  braced  his  feet  an'  brought  a  jerk  what 
busted  de  wrench,  an'  he  went  over  back- 
'ards  in  a  turrible  fall  across  de  roots  of 
de  tree,  an'  dar  he  laid  wid  a  broken  leg. 

"  In  two  minutes  church  was  over. 

" '  I'm  sorry,  Dan,'  said  de  minister, 
takin'  off  his  surplice ;  *  but  the  way  of 
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the  transgressor  is  hard.'  Den  he  hurried 
out  whar  the  people  was  getherin'  about 
McGinnis,  an'  had  him  carried  to  de  rec- 
tory— for  McGinnis  didn't  have  no  home 
but  a  boardin'-house — an'  dar  he  stayed 
two  months. 

"  At  fust  McGinnis  couldn't  understan' 
dat  play  of  de  minister,  nor  I  neither. 

"  De  mornin'  after  Easter,  when  I  come 
in  de  room  to  fotch  McGinnis  his  break- 
fuss,  he  raised  his  head  up  for  to  cuss  an' 
swear;  den,  all  sudden-lak,  he. glanced  at 
de  minister  standin'  in  de  door  behind 
me,  an'  stopped  hisse'f. 

'*  Mr.  Crofton  he  didn't  say  nothin'. 
He  jes'  walked  to  de  bed  an'  tuck  Mc- 
Ginnis' han',  an'  dey  looked  at  one  'nother 
'bout  a  minute.  I)en  McGinnis  turned 
his  face  to  de  wall.  When  de  minister 
seed  dat,  he  put  de  nice  breakfuss  on  de 
table  by  de  bed,  jes'  to  McGinnis'  han', 
an'  tuck  me  out  de  room  wid  him. 


"  Dat  finished  de  man.  Lo  an'  behole, 
nex'  time  de  bishop  con.?,  McGinnis  was 
confirmed/' 

"  Dan,"  said  I,  "  your  story  is  like  a 
fairy  tale." 

"  What's  dat,  sah  ?" 

"  A  story  where  everything  is  better 
than  in  real  life." 

"  You  won't  find  dat  fault  wid  hit  when 
you  hyer  de  last  word,  sah,"  said  Dan 
with  a  sigh.  "  De  minister's  gwine  to 
leave  us." 

*'  Going  away  1" 

"  Yes,  sah.  Ginul  Tompkins  was  in  de 
rights  of  hit.  Mr.  Crofton  is  too  big  a 
man  for  Oakville,  an'  dey  have  made  him 
a  Bishop  up  in  de  Northwest  Dey  needs 
him  out  dar  'mong  dem  Injuns  an'  Injun 
agents.  I  hyer  tell  dar's  men  up  dar 
worser  than  McGinnis." 

And  the  old  sexton  \fent  into  the  sanctu- 
ary to  sweep,  very  sorrowful. 


The   Meditation   of  an   Early   Christian 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

To  that  great  Light  that  shone  from  Nazareth, 
Who  best  discerned  the  things  of  Life,  of  Death, 
Who  taught  us,  first  and  last,  that  love  for  man 
Avails  where  naught  else  can. 

Who  gave  the  Law,  To  others  do  as  ye 
Yourselves  would  be  done  by — I  make  my  plea, 
(^nd  pardon  grant  that  oft  I  strove,  and  failed. 
To  show  how  Love  availed  !) 

For  this  I  found — ^full  often  found,  in  sooth-r- 
The  precious  things  of  justice  and  of  truth 
And  faith  fraternal  which,  past  all,  I  sought. 
By  men  were  deemed  as  naught; 

Since  better  did  they  love  to  be  beguiled 
With  glozing  words  and  flatteries  smoothly  filed, 
And  little  did  they  crave  that  I  should  do 
The  deed  I  deemed  most  true. 

1  gave  them  what  I  daily  prayed  might  be 
In  human  love  apportioned  unto  me — 
What  had  been  meat,  to  fill  my  hungering  lot ; 
In  vain  !  it  fed  them  not. 

And  now,  I  see  it  is  not  counted  good 
To  do  to  others  save  as  others  would. 
Lord,  in  what  manner  should  one  hold 
Thy  Law  sumamed  of  Gold  ? 


POPE  LEO  XIII. 


Leo  the  Thirteenth 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford 


WE  often  ask  a  man  what  impres- 
sion a  person  has  produced  upon 
him,  and  we  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that,  although  impact  may  be  mu- 
tual, impression  cannot ;  the  weak  cannot 
impress  itself  upon  the  strong,  nor  the  soft 
upon  the  hard. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  hard  and  the  strong,  among 
those  who  leave  their  mark  upon  others 
and  upon  their  times,  but  who  are  not 
themselves  easily  affected  by  men  or  by 
circumstances ;  whose  principles  are  bred 
in  them,  not  acquired,  whose  opinions 
proceed  from  within  outwards,  not  from 
A'ithout  inwards,  whose  actions  are  the 
resultant  of  principles,  opinions,  and 
thoughts,  rather  than  the  expression  of 
instinct— persons,  in  short,  whose  minds 
belong  most  distinctly  to  the  rigid  and 
masculine  type,  rather  tlian  to  the  femi- 
nine, pliant,  and  artistic.  Jt  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  by  such  a  man  ;  it 
must  be  very  hard,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
impress  one's  self  upon  him, 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  been  Pope  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  his  reign  is  counted 
among  the  long  pontificates  ;  he  is  a  man 
of  prodigious  talent,  of  unchanging  prin- 
ciple, and  untiring  energy ;  the  question 
that  presents  itself  first  in  connection  with 
him  is  this — what  has  been  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  world  in  the  fifth  of  a 


century  by  such  a  power  acting  continu- 
ally at  one  point  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  crea- 
tive, and  we  must  therefore  look  for  the 
result  it  has  effected,  not  In  any  new  fact, 
theory,  or  institution,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  conditions  and  circumstances 
already  existing,  in  which  its  influence 
has  been  exercised.  In  the  liberal  arts 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius  without 
creation  ;  the  genius  of  the  military  con- 
queror creates  a  campaign  beforehand,  as 
a  writer  conceives  a  story,  and  then  makes 
history  by  converting  fiction  into  fact ; 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  form  of  genius, 
ordinative  and  not  creative,  which  finds 
its  field  of  action  in  government  rather 
than  in  conquest,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
confusion  to  order,  rather  than  in  the 
evolution  of  form  from  chaos. 

It  is  to  this  latter  class  that  the  mind 
of  the  present  Pope  belongs;  and  the 
merest  glance  at  his  reign  shows  that  it 
has  been  one  of  wise  selection  and  of 
logical  development,  in  which  the  ques- 
tions that  proved  fatal  to  the  power  of 
Pius  the  Ninth  have  been  prudently -left 
to  themselves,  while  the  energy  of  the 
whole  Church  has  been  constantly  directefl* 
upon  matters  Catholic  in  that  they  con- 
cern mankind,  rather  than  in  (he  more 
limited  sense  of  connection  with  ttie  ' 
Church.    It  haa  been  a  political  pontifi-  ' 
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cate  rather  than  a  theological  one,  but  it 
has  been  much  more  human,  in  the  widest 
sense,  than  it  has  been  political.  It  has 
been  a  reign  of  law,  but  much  more  than 
that  it  has  been  a  reign  of  peace  ;  and  if  at 
any  one  moment  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  precise  influence  exercised  by 
the  Pope  in  the  balance  of  European 
power  could  have  been  calculated,  sepa- 
rately and  by  itself,  it  would  have  been 
found  in  every  case  to  be  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  peace  as  against  violence,  and 
altogether  in  favor  of  a  conservative  sta- 
bility in  all  countries,  as  against  the  many 
and  changing  theories  of  instability  where- 
by Socialism  proposes  to  bring  the  world 
to  perpetual  peace  and  prosperity'. 

By  way  of  a  rough  demonstration  of 
these  assertions  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  promulgated 
no  dogmas ;  that,  while  occasionally  assert- 
ing the  theory  that  at  least  a  minimum  of 
territorial  sovereignty  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure freedom  of  action  to  the  Popes,  yet 
he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  such  political  intrigues  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  temporal  power  as  Cardinal 
Antonelli  forced  upon  Pius  the  Ninth  ;  and 
that,  while  maintaining  the  position  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  in  his  own  person, 
he  has  not  only  kept  himself  in  constant 
relations  with  the  men  of  his  time,  but  has 
been  as  real,  as  active,  and  as  good  a  fac- 
tor in  all  the  great  questions  of  his  day  as 
if  he  had  waived  the  question  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  by  consenting  to  be 
driven  in  a  closed  carriage,  on  fine  days, 
from  the  Vatican  to  the  Villa  Borghese 
and  back.  On  the  whole,  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth has  never  withdrawn  himself  from 
affairs  with  the  doubtful  dignity  of  a  *'  non 
possumus  ;*'  he  has  never  said  "  we  can- 
not," but,  on  the  contrary,  has  most  dis- 
tinctly said  "  we  can,"  and  has  acted,  to 
the  best  of  his  strength  and  genius,  for  the 
good  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1878  Pius  the  Ninth  and 
King  Victor  Emanuel  died  within  almost 
exactly  a  month  of  each  other,  and  Joachim 
Vincent  Pecci  was  elected  to  the  pontifi- 
cate. Cardinal  Pecci  was  at  that  time 
exactly  sixty-eight  years  old,  having  been 
installed  on  the  day  succeeding  his  birth- 
day. He  was  looked  upon  as  an  old  man, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  popular  prophecy 
concerning  the  reigns  of  the  Popes  which 
predicted  that  he  was  to   live   at  least 


twenty  years  after  his  election,  it  was  not 
generally  expected  that  he  would  have  a 
long  reign.  People  forgot  the  remarkable 
physical  strength  which  had  been  his  as  a 
young  man,  'and  which  was  as  much  due 
to  the  vigorous  stock  from  which  he  sprang 
as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  and  bred  in 
the  healthy  air  of  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
•  and  had  been  bDth  a  sportsman  and  an 
athlete.  Before  he  was  seventy  he  was 
already  unusually  thin  and  transparently 
pale  ;  but  he  was  still  perfectly  erect ;  he 
had,  I  believe,  never  suffered  any  serious 
illness  ;  he  was  still  so  active  that  younger 
men  had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  ^ith 
him  when  he  walked,  while  he  himself 
needed  so  little  rest  that  he  frequently  ate 
his  meals  standing,  by  mouthfuls,  rather 
than  wholly  interrupt  the  writing  he  was 
doing  at  another  table  ;  and  he  rarely  if 
ever  slept  more  than  five  hours  during  the 
night.  He  would  have  been  classed  by 
ancient  physicians  under  the  Saturnine 
variety  of  man,  for  he  possesses  the  very 
strong  osseous  structure,  the  solid  nervous 
organization,  and  the  lean  muscular  de- 
velopment of  melancholic  temperaments. 
He  has  the  excessively  bright  eyes  which 
generally  denote  one  of  three  sorts  of 
talent — militar}',  financial,  or  literary.  Pos- 
sibly he  possesses  something  of  all  three, 
but  his  superiority  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  financier  cannot  be  questioned.  His 
speech  is  unhesitating  rather  than  fluent, 
impressive  rather  than  persuasive,  and  his 
manner  is  at  once  authoritative  and  very 
formal.  He  neither  invites  confidence  nor 
gives  it  easily ;  and  yet  nothing  in  his 
conversation  suggests  the  idea  of  a  diplo- 
matic choice  of  truths,  for  if  he  consents  to 
speak  on  any  subject  at  all,  he  treats  it 
with  the  frankness  of  one  willing  that  all 
should  know  his  opinions,  but  also  with 
the  dignity  of  one  who  claims  that  all  shall 
respect  them,  whether  agreeing  with  him 
or  not. 

To  the  outward  observer  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  career  of  one 
ecclesiastic  and  another,  of  those  who  are 
neither  monks  nor  missionaries  and  who 
rise  by  slow  degrees  from  the  secular 
priesthood  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church.  Though  there  be  nothing  secret 
about  their  advancement,  few  inquire  into 
its  causes  or  care  to  ask  wherein  the 
merit  of  any  particular  churchman  has 
lain.     Joachim  Pecci  entered  the  priest- 
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hood  about  the  canonical  age  of  twenty- 
four,  with  a  reputation  for  letters  and 
scholarship  which  has  clung  to  him 
through  life.  He  did  not  become  a  par- 
ish priest,  but  was  immediately  attached 
to  the  offices  of  the  Vatican,  under  Greg- 
ory the  Sixteenth ;  and  though  lost  sight 
of  there  by  the  outer  world  during  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  those 
subordinate  positions  that  he  first  distin- 
guished himself  by  superior  learning  and 
brilliancy.  There  is  no  organization  in 
existence  that  selects  its  officers  with  more 
unerring  wisdom  and  foresight  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     For  this,  even 


its  enemies  praise  it,  and  in  this  particular 
its  friends  seek  to  become  its  imitators. 
The  first  distinction  conferred  upon  the 
young  Pecci,  of  which  the  world  knew 
anything,  was  a  diplomatic  one  ;  and  it  is 
as  a  diplomatist — or,  to  give  him, his  due, 
as  a  statesman — that  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
will  be  remembered  in  history.  He  was 
sent  as  Nuncio  to  Brussels,  being  at  that 
time  already  consecrated  Bishop,  though 
under  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  though  the 
times  afforded  him  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  exceptional  talents,  it  was  in 
Brussels  that  he  first  saw  something  of 
European  diplomacy  as  it  was  practiced 
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in  every  city  excepting  Rome.  For,  in 
the  days  of  the  temporal  power,  everything 
tliat  was  done  in  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
was  done  by  ecclesiastical  methods — very 
slow,  very  sure,  but  in  general  very  cum- 
brous and  complicated.  That  Monsignor 
Pecci,  as  he  was  then  called,  did  all  that 
was  expected  of  him  in  Belgium,  and  did 
it  well,  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
early  advancement  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Perugia.  In  an  almost  prophetic  way 
his  arrival  in  Perugia  foreshadowed  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Between  the 
two  events  there  was  in  any  case  a  very 
remarkable  resemblance.  When  the  young 
prelate  reached  his  archdiocese  in  Tus- 
cany, Perugia  had  within  a  few  years  been 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  strife  between  the 
papacy  and  the  revolutionaries. 

Antonelli,  already  Prime  Minister,  had 
put  down  the  uprising  with  a  relentless 
hand ;  mercenary  troops  had  been  employed 
to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  the 
Perugians ;  a  cruel  massacre  spared  no 
suspected  persons,  and  even  a  party  of 
American  travelers  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives  by  the  courage  and  wit  of  a 
Swiss  soldier,  who  had  formerly  seen  them 
at  the  Vatican,  who  recognized  them, 
forced  the  whole  party  into  a  closet,  and, 
throwing  himself  down  before  the  door, 
.pretended  to  be  dead  drunk  until  the 
danger  was  passed.  The  new  Archbishop 
found  the  popular  feeling  strongly  against 
the  Church  and  in  favor  of  the  unification 
of  Italy ;  he  found  the  city  garrisoned  by 
Italian  troops,  under  the  command  of  offi- 
cers from  whom  he  could  expect  but  little 
sympathy;  and  he  saw  at  once  that  he 
must  choose  and  follow  a  definite  course 
of  action.  From  the  first  he  opened  his 
house  to  all  comers,  including  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  and  invited  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  the  day  rather  than  avoided 
it ;  he  showed  his  visitors  that  he  was 
what  he  is  to-day,  not  only  a  churchman, 
but  an  Italian  and  a  man  ;  and  before  he 
had  been  in  Perugia  a  year  he  was  uni- 
versally respected  and  generally  liked  in 
the  city  which  Antonelli 's  troops  had 
reddened  with  Italian  blood. 

F'ew  men  who  attain  to  the  very  high- 
est distinctions  in  the  world  pass  through 
many  different  phases  of  activity  before 
finding  the  career  for  which  they  are  nat- 
urally fitted ;  and  though  adventurers  have 
occasionally  reached    high  places,  they 


have  rarely,  if  ever,  attained  and  main- 
tained the  highest.  The  life  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  has  been  one  of  intense  con- 
centration, leading  by  direct  steps  to  the 
pontificate.  In  Perugia  he  was  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place ;  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  difficulties  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Italian  Kingdom,  and  he  was  in  his 
element  in  a  perpetual  opposition  wherein 
he  was  continually  gaining  ground.  There 
he  remained,  even  after  he  had  been  made 
a  Cardinal,  until  the  death  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,  when  his  own  immediate  election 
to  the  Holy  See  offered  him  the  final  op- 
portunity of  his  life.  Outside  of  Italy  the 
news  that  Cardinal  Pecci  was  made  Pope 
conveyed  no  idea  nor  especial  meaning 
to  those  who  heard  it ;  among  Italian  lay- 
men, except  in  Perugia,  it  excited  curiosity 
rather  than  comment ;  among  churchmen 
it  produced  profound  and  univerSiaJ  satis- 
faction, and  the  only  anxiety  that  was  felt 
for  the  future  was  for  the  ncAv  Pope's 
physical  ability  to  do  the  work  imposed 
upon  him. 

As  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
Perugia  he  had  met  with  opposition  on 
all  sides,  and  with  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  .the  Papacy  as  an  earthly  power,  so, 
when  at  last  crowned  Pope,  he  found  that 
the  world  was  against  him  and  that  he 
must  'climb  the  political  glass  mountain 
down  which  Pius  the  Ninth  had  glided  so 
smoothly  and  surely  to  political  destruc- 
tion. In  1878  England  represented  to  the 
world  the  success  of  certain  pseudo-scien- 
tific theories  which  never  had  any  real  hold 
upon  the  believing  English  people,  but 
which  English  men  of  science,  of  other- 
wise deserved  reputation,  floated  like  toy 
boats  upon  the  high  tide  of  British  impe- 
rialism. Mr.  Gladstone,'  though  never 
virulent  in  attacking  any  genuine  form  of 
Christianity,  had  promoted  the  unification 
of  Italy  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds  ; 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  character  and  his 
principles,  he  was  the  most  typical  living 
representative  of  the  Protestant  idea.  In 
1878  Paris,  having  but  lately  disgraced 
the  French  name  in  the  Commune  of  1871, 
was  already  boasting  again  that  she  was 
France,  that  France  was  republican,  and 
that  what  Paris  called  a  republic,  namely, 
an  anti-religious  and  often  venal  bureau- 
cracy, was  the  only  possible  government 
for  civilized  man.  In  1878  the  3'^oung 
German  Empire,  bursting  with  health  and 


spirits,  like  a  boy  fresh  from  school,  was 
loudly  repeating  its  newly  learned  lesson 
to  an  intimidated  if  not  an  admiring  world. 
There  was  no  God  but  the  god  of  German 
battles,  and  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  might 
reasonably  have  been  surprised  at  finding 
themselves  classed  together,  were  his 
prophets,  subject  to  the  advice  and  mili- 
tary censorship  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Last- 
ly, in  I87S,  Italian  unity  was  a  success, 
and  Italy  was  just  entering  upon  that  brief 
period  of  prosperity  which  she  readily 
ascribed  to  her  victory  bver  the  Pope, 
which  dazzled  herself  and  delighted  her 
friends,  but  which,  by  the  overstraining 
of  her  strength  in  futile  speculations,  soon 
ended  in  the  ruin  which  we  deplore  to-day. 
To  be  brief,  civilized  Europe  was  anti- 
Catholic  where  it  was  Protestant,  and 
anti-papal  where  it  was  Catholic,  The 
temporal  power  in  its  traditional  form  was 
irrevocably  lost ;  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
rights  of  the  Pope  in  the  management  of 
the  Catholic  Church  were  openly  resisted 
in  some  countries,  while  it  was  attempted 
to  abolish  them  by  law  in  others ;  and 
when  the  body  of  Pius  the  Ninth  was 
temporarily  laid  to  rest  in  Saint  Peter's, 


grave  men  in  Rome  shook  their  heads,  as 
many  grave  and  not  unwise  persons  did 
elsewhere,  and  solemnly  declared  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  an  institu- 
tion of  the  past. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  was  crowned.  He  had 
the  world  against  him  ;  there  were  battles 
which  must  be  fought  at  once,  if  they  were 
to  be  fought  at  all ;  and  the  organization 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world 
since  Gregory  the  Seventh  conceived  it 
and  Urban  the  Second  made  it  a  fact,  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  ago,  was  weak 
from  long  disuse  and  clogged  by  the  accu- 
mulated refuse  of  antiquated  procedure. 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  declared  war  upon  two 
evils  as  soon  as  he  was  Pope — social  de- 
mocracy in  Europe  at  large,  and  ineffi- 
ciency among  the  prelates  and  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  other 
words,  he  took  from  the  iirst  the  position 
of  a  censor  and  a  restorer  within  his  own 
immediate  province ;  and,  beyond  that, 
he  took  his  stand  among  the  conserva- 
tive sovereigns  of  Europe,  Those  first 
steps  ultimately  decided  the  opinion  of 
Europe  in  his  favor ;  his  determinatioD 
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to  improve  the  ihtemai  conditions  of  the 
Church  commanded  respect,  and  his  con- 
servative action  disanned  suspicion.  Peo- 
ple remembered  how,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Pius  the  Ninth  had  shown  a  danger- 
ous sympathy  for  the  Young  Italian  party, 
conveying  the  impression  that  he  would 
have  been  wilhng  to  accept  something  like 
the  honorary  presidency  of  theConfederate 
States  of  Italy  ;  and  no  one  had  forgotten 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  ensued 
when,  being  obliged  to  retire  from  the  con- 
fusion he  had  produced, the  young  and 
enthusiastic  Pope  fell  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  savage 
reactronism.  Europe  was  proportionately 
grateful  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth  for  his 
uncompromising  declarations  in  favor  of 
stability  of  government ;  and  where  more 
than  one  nation  had  expected  to  find  a 
dangerous  adversary,  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  saw  at  a  glance  that  in 
one  most  important  respect  they  had  a 
firm  and  powerful  ally.  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth could  tell  the  citizens  of  France 
that,  since  they  had  elected  to  be  governed 
by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  republic,  it 
was  their  duty  to  stand  by  it,  to  obey  its 
laws,  and  to  fight  for  its  existence  ;  he 
could  tell  the  world,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  encyclicals,  that  man  was  before 


nations  were,  and  that  the  rights  of  man 
ge  before  the  rights  of  any  government ; 
but,  in  the  face  of  any  movement  even 
faintly  resembling  the  anarchy  that  now 
calls  itself  socialism,  but  which  by  the 
slightest  accident  to  the  machinery  of 
modem  history  may  become  again,  at  any 
center  of  action,  the  Commune  of  1871 — 
then  Leo  the  Thirteenth  becomes  as  con- 
servative as  the  British  Constitution,  as 
energetic  as  the  new  German  Empire,  and 
as  stubborn  as  his  own  inflexible  will  can 
make  him. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  determine  what 
the  great  personages  of  any  age  have  done 
for  themselves ;  it  is  quite  another  matter 
to  calculate  with  any  degree  of  precision 
what  they  have  done  for  others.  Leo  the 
Thirteenth's  enemies,  who  are  relatively 
very  few,  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
his  reign  has  been  a  selfish  one,  nor  even 
one  in  which  he  has  bestowed  the  slight- 
est consideration  upon  his  family.  The 
integ^ty  and  wisdom  with  which  he  has 
administered  the  Church's  finances  for 
the  Church's  benefit  are  beyond  doubt  or 
question  ;  and,  apart  from  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  remarkable  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed  by  nature,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  labored  for  his  own  fame.  In 
other  words,  his  long  and  active  reign  has 
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been  spent  in  a  continuous  effort  for  the 
good  of  other  men,  of  which  it  is  exceeds 
ingly  hard  to  judge  or  reckon  the  results. 
Roughly,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
twofold^ — within  and  without  the  immediate 
sphere  of  a  churchman's  action.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  internal  details, 
the  simplification  of  old-fashioned  rules 
and  methods,  the  careful  selection  of  men 
for  the  work  which  they  were  to  do.  The 
present  Pope  has  done  more  to  give  the 
Church  strength  and  sincerity  in  those 
respects  than  a  dozen  of  his  predecessors. 
It  is  of  more  importance,  if  possible,  to 
judge  of  the  general  political  result  of  so 
much  sustained  energy.  On  the  whole, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  course  of  modern  events 
that  Pope  Leo's  influence  has  been  most 
distinctly  in  the  direction  of  peace  ;  and 
should  it  be  the  world's  misfortune  to  see 
him  succeeded  by  a  pontiff  of  more  com- 
bative disposition,  Europe  will  understand 
more  clearly  than  now  the  character  of 
the  man  whom  she  must  lose  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years.  Again  and  again, 
when  a  war  has  been  impending  between 
civilized  nations,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Vatican's  diplomacy  has  been  thrown  into 
the  scale  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  Without  going  fur- 
ther back  than  the  circumstances  which 
'  immediately  preceded  the  conflict  in  which 
we  have  lately  been  engaged  with  Spain, 
it  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  Pope 
used  evet>'  available  means  to  oppose  a 
declaration  of  war.  Nor  must  it  be  imag- 
ined that  he  made  the  effort  on  behalf  of 
Spain  as  a  Catholic  country.  When  he 
was  called  upon,  pome  years  ago,  to  act  as 
arbitrator  between  Spain  and  the  German 


Empire,  in  the  question  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  he  decided  with  little  hesitation 
in  favor  of  the  Protestant  power,  because 
the  latter  undoubtedly  had  right  and  jus- 
tice on  its  side.  So,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, his  voice  has  been  given,  not  for 
Spain,  but  for  mankind  ;  not  for  party  bi:t 
for  peace ;  not  for  human  interests,  but  for 
humanity. 

The  statement,  so  often  repeated  in  oir 
times,  that  war  is  impossible  in  an  r.ge  ot 
enlightenment  and  civilization,  hss  btin 
regularly  answered  and  refuted  I  y  tlie 
grimly  convincing  argument  of  blocdshcd. 
We  have  nevertheless  so  far  adv.nnced 
upon  rougher  times  that  religious  iva-rfare 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  state  will  continue  until  atheism 
rises  with  anarchy  to  attack  belief.  We 
may  even  venture  to  hope  that  all  extremes 
of  virulence  in  feeling  and  speech  are  at  an 
end  between  the  different  denominations 
of  those  who  believe  in  one  God.  L.eo  the 
Thirteenth  has  a  right  to  be  judged,  to 
be  respected,  and  to  be  honored  as  a 
man  who  has  done  much  good  in  his  time, 
by  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  every  faith. 
Of  few  Popes  can  it  be  said  that  tlieir 
political  influence  throughout  a  long  reign 
has  been  so  steadily  and  universally  benefi- 
cent. The  man  who  has  set  an  example 
of  toleration  to  his  age  may  justly  claim 
some  breadth  and  fairness  at  the  hands 
of  his  contemporaries;  at  a  time  when 
wise  men  consider  that  a  universal  war  is 
by  no  means  an  impossibility,  he  who  has 
so  often  been  among  the  peacemakers 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  the 
great ;  and  in  a  century  in  which  so  many 
have  striven  for  gain,  he  who  has  labored 
long  and  well  for  others  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-men. 
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KEEN- WALLED  "  by  the  hills 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
and  watered  by  the  won- 
derfully beautiful  Conestoga,  Cocalico, 
and  Pequea  Creeks,  is  a  section  of  the 
Keystone  State  that  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  remote 
from  the  great  highways  of  travel,  but 
occasionally  the  tourist  who  is  being 
whirled  acrossthe  State  catches  glimpses 
of  a  picturesquely  clad  people  at  the 
railway  stations. at  the  city  of  Lancaster 
and  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  a 
short  distance  east  of  that  place.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  man  in  an  odd  suit 
of  brown  or  gray  homespun  ;  if  it  is 
winter,  a  long  overcoat  supplemented 
with  a  shoitcape  reaching  to  the  shoul- 
ders gives  an  added  quaintness  to  his 
garb ;  from  beneath  his  broad  and 
straight-brimmed  felt  hat  his  long  hair 
falls  over  the  collar  of  his  coat;  a  good 
pair  of  honest  eyes  set  above  a  strongly 
fashioned  nose  look  the  truth  which  the 
man's  finely  chiseled  lips  are  known  to 
speak. 

The  man  is  a  native  of  that  strange 
land  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
two  most  curious  survivals  in  all  Amer- 
ica. He  is  a  member  of  that  peculiar 
religious  organization  known  as  the 
Amish  Mennonite,  a  schism  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  which  seceded  from  the  main  body  about  the  year  1693,  Jacob  Ammon 
led  the  movement,  and  so  he  and  his  followers  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace  were  known 
as  "  Amish,"  as  are  also  those  of  this  day  and  generation  who  hold  to  the  doctrines 
he  insisted  upon. 

So  far  as  language,  manners,  dress,  and  traditions  are  concerned,  the  Amish  of 
Lancaster  County  are  foreigners  in  America ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
visitor  to  the  hospitable  community  in  which  they  have  lived  for  many  generations 
is  far  enough  from  home,  too.  The  language  one  hears  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Rhine  country  of  two  centuries  ago ;  the  dress  of  the  women  su^ests  Holland 
or  Brittany ;  the  religion,  with  its  austerities  and  its  curious  practices  and  observ- 
ances, smaclts  of  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  And,  almost  within  sight  of  the  hills 
which  bound  their  peaceful  valleys,  the  smoke  of  factory  chimneys  and  of  rushing 
railway  trains  tells  of  a  busy  world  wherein  people  are  panting  and  throbbing  in  the 
chase  for  riches  or  fame  or  some  other  unsatisfied  ambition,  while  the  Amish  go 
on  in  their  sincere  way  working  out  the  destiny  of  the  race  as  implied  in  the  peti- 
tion, "  Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

One  glorious  Sunday  last  summer  we  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  a  farm-house  in 
the   land  of  the  Amish  on  Conestoga  Creek.     We  had  been   told  that  meeting 
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was  to  be  held  there  that  day — religious 

services  of  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Amish  Mennonites  are  not  held  in  regular 
houses  of  worship ;  they  are  always  held 
around  among  the  homes  of  the  members, 
because  in  that  way  is  the  importance  of 
religion  as  an  every-day,  a  real,  adjunct 
to  life  best  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  and  then,  too,  there  Is  no  tempta- 
tion to  the  slightest  exhibition  of  pride  or 
vanity  about  church  architecture  or  church 
furniture  in  "which  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
ligion might  be  lost  sight  of,  when  the 
entire  system  of  church  houses  and  fur- 
nishings is  altogether  done  away  with. 

And  what  a  sight  the  lane  leading  into 
the  farm-house,  and  the  area-way  around 
its  great  bam,  was  1  There  were  sixty- 
five  yellow  canvas-covered  wagons,  as 
nearly  alike — to  the  casual  observer — as 
one  Waterbury  watch  is  like  another.  The 
sight  suggested  a  wagon-factory,  and  the 
collection  displayed,  the  result  of  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
builders  in  turning  out  vehicles  modeled 
after  the  same  pattern.  When  we  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  various  owners, 
we  asked  how  they  ever  distinguished 
their  own  property,  how  they  managed  to 
get  the  right  horse  affixed  to  his  own  shafts. 
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"  Oh,  we  just  look  at  'em ;  we  can  tell 
'em  I"  was  the  answer.  One  man  added 
that  he  recognized  his  wag'on  because  the 
back  of  it  was  peppered  full  of  shot-holes, 
a  souvenir  of  a  shooting-match  his  boys 
had  one  day  at  home.  Another  one  said 
he  had  a  little  block  nailed  to  the  floor  of 
his  «agon  for  the  comfort  of  his  short- 
le^ed  wife,  and  the  block  couldn't  be 
moved  without  taking  up  the  floor  of  the 
wagon.  And  so  the  fine  distinctions  were 
developed  until  tlie  whole  sixty-five  wagons 
did  appear  different,  after  all. 

The  apparent  absence  of  whips  cm  tiie 
wagons  was  the  occasion  of  some  remark 
between  us  ;  but,  prompted  by  one  of  the 
more  jovial  brethren,  we  looked  in  some 
of  them  and  saw  that  a  rough  faiclrory 
switch  was  a  part  of  their  equipment.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Amishman 
strictly  observes  the  spirit  of  the  injunc- 
tion implied  in  the  saying,  "  A  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  and  so.  one 
must  travel  far  to  find  a  handsomer  or 
better  cared  for  collection  of  equinity  &an 
was  seen  at  Friend  Aaron's  that  day;  but 
that  little  hickory  switch  is  useful  ivben 
some  Gentile  owner  of  a  roadster  imagines 
he  can  drive  around  the  big  Amish  bay 
and  his  half-ton  or  more  of  heavy  haniess. 
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wagon,  and  passenger  list.  In  a  "  test  of  speed,"  as 
the  brush  is  euphemistically  termed,  they  do  say  that 
the  dust  does  not  often  fall  on  the  yellow-covered 
Amish  outfit,  even  if  the  driver  has  no  whalebone 
with  which  to  touch  up  his  nag. 

The  passengers  of  the  sixty-five  wagons  crowded 
the  two  large  lower  rooms  of  the  farm-house,  while 
the  overflow  filled  the  porch,  where  the  droning 
voice  of  the  minister  preaching  in  German  could 
be  plainly  heard.  In  one  way  it  was  good  that  we 
could  not  grasp  enough  of  the "  discourse  to  keep 
us  interested,  otherwise  the  splendid  pictures  that 
abounded  everywhere  would  not  have  had  such  an 
entrancing  value.  We  sat  on  a  plain  wooden  bench 
on  the  porch  for  a  while;  just  opposite  us,  in  a 
row,  were  a  lot  of  youngsters  ranging  from  two  to  six 
years,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  meeting  was 
just  as  demure  as  if  they  had  been  ten  times  those 
ages.  Beside  us  were  big,  lusty  Amishmen  in  their 
queer-looking;  clothes,  sitting  in  thoughtful  attitudes, 
following  carefully  every  word  spoken,  although  a 
few  of  the  younger  men,  in  whom  the  spirit  was 
doubtless  willing  but  the  flesh  weak,  dozed  and 
bobbed  their  heads,  waking  up  with  a  start  and  trying  to  appear  bright  and  uncon- 
cerned as  they  felt  the  gaze  of  ah  elder  of  the  meeting  resting  upon  them. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  why  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  so  little  about 
the  wonderful  quaintness  and  the  unique  interest  of  this  bit  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
one  has  been  there.  For  conscientious  reasons  the  hard-working  farmers  of  the 
Amish  persuasion  give  very  scant  encouragement  to  the  man  with  pencil  or  camera, 
and  so  the  intensely  picturesque  quality  of  an  all-day  Amish  meeting,  for  instance, 
has  been  practically  unrecorded  until  the  pictures  we  made  on  the  occasion  here 
told  about  were  surreptitiously  "snapped."  Now  and  then  an  Amishman  strays  into 
the  larger  cities,  and  people  turn  around  on  the  streets  for  a  second  look  at  the 
picturesque  figure  he  is.  But  think  of  a  hundred  Amishmen  in  one  group  I — alt 
with  broad-brimmed  hats, -long  hw  cut  straight  across  the  forehead — "banged," 

a  Gentile  would  say  it 
was— and  just  aseven- 
ly  trimmed  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Frivo- 
lous folk  say  that  a 
bowl  is  used  as  a  guide 
for  the  scissors  of  the 
domestic  Amish  bar- 
I  ber,   Everyman  wears 

a  tail  coat,  with  no 
lapels  or  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes  being 
the  only  proper  means 
for  fastening  that  gar- 
ment, while  his  trou- 
sers are  cut  in  the 
fashion  of  generations 
ago. 

And  what  a  delight 
it  is  to  get  into  an 
argument    with    them 

TWO  LITTLE  BOYS  A.VU  TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS  On  thesubject  of  dresS 
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or  the  propriety  of  using  tobacco  or 
strong  drink  1  Those  superfluous  buttons 
which  a  worldly  tailor  generally  sews  on 
the  sleeves  of  a  coat  or  at  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  a  cutaway — in  reality  sur- 
vivals of  the  days  when  cloth  cuffs  were 
buttoned  back  and  swords  were  worn — 
were  seriously  condemned  as  opportunities 
for  "the  devil  to  hang  something  on." 
.The  retention  of  these  vanities  was  ab- 
horred by  them,  and  they  insisted  upon 
the  less  conspicuous  hooks  and  eyes  wher- 


't  you  take  our  pictures' 


ever  fastenings  were  needed ;  and  so  his 
Satanic  majesty,  in  searching  for  conven- 
ient places  to  display  his  temptations, 
would,  of  course,  be  put  to  confusion. 
The  Amishman  wears  all  the  hair  on  his 
face  that  nature  provides,  except  on  the 
upper  lip,  and  that  is  shaven  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness  in  eating.  Two  verses  from 
Leviticus  settle  the  tonsorial  question,  in 
these  words : 

Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your 
heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of 
thy  beard.    (jh»,  27.) 


They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their 
head,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  uie  corner 
of  their  beard,     {xxi..  5.) 

As  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  the  well- 
known  poser,  "  What  do  you  suppose  the 
Lord  turned  that  water  into  wine  for  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ?"  was  the 
clincher  with  which  they  closed  the  dis- 
cussion on  total  abstinence.  "  The  one 
thing  I  am  sorry  for  now  is  that  1  wasn't 
on  hand  to  get  some  of  that  wine.  My. 
but  it  must  have  been  good  !"  said  one, 
as  he  blew  the  smoke  of  a  big 
cigar  into  rings  above  his  head; 
and  then  he  smacked  his  lips, 
perhaps  in  joyful  anticipation 
of  the  glorious  feast  that  is  to 
be  spread  for  all  good  and 
temperate  Amish  some  day. 

Of  course  the  meeting  would 
not  have  been  complete  wiili- 
out  the  big  dinner  served  lo 
ail  the  congregation.  While 
the  men  were  talking  religion 
or  crops  or  stock  under  the 
trees  after  the  services  «cic 
over,  the  women  were  getting 
the  dinner  ready.  There  was 
table  room  sufficient  to  serve 
the  guests  only  in  relays  cf 
about  fifty.  When  they  entered 
the  house,  they  threw  their  hats 
into  a  window-seat,  until  it  was 
filled  to  the  top  of  die  lower 
sash.  The  hats  were  more 
nearly  alike — if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed — than  their 
wagons,  but  every  one  picked 
out  his  own  head-gear  unerr- 
ingly when  he  went  out.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  an  elder 
at  each  table,  every  one  bowed 
his  head  in  silent  prayer  tiefore 
starting  in  on  the  "  shunka- 
fiesh,"  "gebrota  hinkel,"  "  lud-varresh," 
the  "  kucha "  innumerable,  and  other 
choice  products  of  Pen nsy Ivan ian-Ger- 
man  culinary  art  with  which  the  tables 
were  most  bountifully  laden.  It  simplifies 
the  dish  question  very  much  at  these  con- 
gr^ational  meals  to  use  the  same  coffee 
cups  and  saucers  right  through,  without 
washing  or  rinsing  tihem  for  each  set  of 
guests;  custom  has  sanctioned  the  plan, 
and  no  one  objects  to  the  liberal  depositof 
coffee-grounds  and  partly  dissolved  sugar 
in  the  cup  when  he  comes  to  the  table  b) 


WELCOME  THE  COMING  AND  SPEED  THE  PARTING  GUEST" 


relay  number  four,  for  instance.  If  a  Gen- 
tile appetite  should  suffer  on  that  account, 
however,  it  would  receive,  on'  the  other 
hand,  a  much  more  pronounced  stimulus 
from  the  sweet-faced  Amish  girl  who 
waited  on  the  table  and  tempted  the 
diner  with  the  choicest  of  the  homely 
I-ancastrian  delicacies.  It  is  customary 
at  the  end  of  each  meal  to  "  return 
thanks  "  in  silence,  and  after  that  service 
all  file  out  of  the  great  room  to  make 
place  for  another  relay  of  hungry  ones. 
The  women  in  the  interim  make  some 
few  minor  changes  in  the  tableware  and 
replenish  the  sadly  depleted  stock  of 
eatables. 

But  the  Amish  children  1  Where  in 
America  are  children  as  picturesque  I  The 
little  ones  have  the  same  proclivities  for 
fun  that  children  display  the  world  over, 
but  their  excessive  quaintness  is  best  ap- 
preciated as  one  sees  them  playing  tag, 
or  teasing  the  watch-dog,  or  chasing  but- 


terflies, or  doing  the  thousand  and  one 
other  pretty  things  good-natured  children 
can  do.  They  are  dressed  exactly  after 
the  pattern  of  their  grandfathers  or  grand- 
mothers, and  it  does  seem  so  far  beneath 
the  dignity  of  those  little  ones  to  be  ca- 
vorting around  the  yard  and  raising  just 
as  much  racket  as  the  veriest  street  arabsl 
As  soon  as  the  little  Amish  girl  can  walk 
she  appears  in  skirts  which  reach  to  her 
shoe-tops,  and  a  white  cap,  a  white  shoul- 
der kerchief,  and  a  white  apron  add  their 
unique  finish.  The  dresses  are  of  various 
colors  of  stuffs,  although  each  girl's  dress 
is  the  same  throughout  Deep  purple  is 
much  affected  by  the  Amish  women,  while 
dark  brown,  drab,  and  black  are  popular  ; 
so  it  may  be  imagined  that  wealth  of  color 
is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  in  the 
artistic  ensemble  of  an  Amish  meeting. 
There  is  only  one  style  of  wearing  the 
hair  among  the  women,  too,  and  there  can 
be  no  improvement  on  it  The  hair  is 
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parted  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  combed 
smoothly  down  toward  the  tcnples,  where 
two  small  plaits  are  started,  carried  around 
and  gathered  into  a  little  knot  just  under 
the  edg&  of  the  white  mull  cap  above  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

As  soon  as  the  Amish  boy  is  entitled 
to  his  first  trousers,  he  is  put  at  once  into 
long  breeches  of  the  old-fashioned  "  broad 
fall-front "  variety,  with  drawing-strings 
around  the  waist  to  keep  them  attached 
to  his  person,  just  as  his  father's  and 
his  grandfather's  are  built  He  starts  in 
early  also  to  get  his  hair  in  the  st>-Ie  he  is 


Pennsylvania-Germany  is  exemplified  in 
the  dressing  of  these  youthful  representa- 
tives of  a  "  peculiar  people."  There  is 
little  Rebecca,  for  instance,  in  a  royal 
purple  dress  that  has  two  tucks  in  the 
sleeve,  one  at  the  hips  and  two  more  just 
above  the  hem.  Diminutive  Enoch  has  a 
tuck  in  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers — the 
top  of  them  is  fastened  away  up  near  his 
armpits ;  his  shirt-sleeves  are  similarly 
shortened.  As  the  youngsters  grow,  the 
clothes  are  lengthened  to  accommodate 
their  increasing  stature,  and  when  they 
have  outgrown  the  garments  the  tucks  are 


"THE  MEN  WEKE  TALKING   RE 

to  wear  it  through  life.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, ordinarily,  for  the  uninformed  to  say 
whether  the  infant  which  a  fond  mother 
dotes  over  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  but  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  sex  of  the  juvenile 
Amish  when  the  outward  signs  are  noted. 
The  boy  has  his  hair  cut  square  across  at 
the  bade  of  the  neck,  while  his  little  girl 
cousin  invariably  wears  that  becoming 
white  gap.  A  picture  of  four  children — 
two  demure  little  girls  in  charge  of  two 
itnaller  boys — which  was  captured  during 
the  progress  of  the  meeting,  illustrates 
these  peculiarities  in  dress. 

Jt  may  be  rather  a  far-fetched  idea  to 
say  that  the  greatness  and    richness   of 


ICION  <)K  CROPS  OR  stocks" 

restored  and  the  clothes  go  to  younger  chil- 
dren. Lancaster  Countj-,  Pennsylvania, 
is  said  to  be  the  richest  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States,  her  agricultural  pro- 
ductions being  of  tremendous  value  and 
importance.  The  reason  why  the  com- 
paratively few  acres  there  mean  so  much 
in  the  commonwealth  is  found  in  the  fru- 
gality and  thrift  of  the  people.  The 
Mennonltcs  and  Amish  Mennonites  in 
Lancaster  County  work  hard,  they  make 
the  most  out  of  what  they  have  at 
hand,  and  they  are  doing  more  than 
they  commonly  get  credit  for  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  homely  virtues  of  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  simplicity. 


For  the  Little  People 


Two  Cbums :  An  Easter  Story 
By  Mary  Allaire 

He1s  just  a  chubby  boy,  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  He  lives  in  a  back  base- 
ment, in  a  house 
in  a  street  where 
the  sun  does  not 
shine  because  of 
the  tall  buildings 
on  either  side. 
His  father  sold 
wood  and  coal  in 
the  front  base- 
ment to  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  neigh- 
borhood, because 
he  could  not  run 
a  sewing-machine 
any  longer,  and 
so  had  started  in 
business  for  him- 
self. Rudolph 
found  life  much 
more  interesting 
than  when  he 
lived  upstairs  in 
the  big  tenement 
and  had  to  listen 
to  the  whir  of 
the  sewing-ma- 
chine all  day. 
Now  there  were 
thelovelypilesof 
wood  that  could 
be  carried  from 
corner  to  corner 
in  the  dark  base~ 
ment ;  coal,  shov- 
eled into  his  cart 
with  only  one 
wheel,  could  be 
dumped  from  the 
back  just  as  the 

coal  was  dumped  from  the  big  carts  in  front 
of  his  father's  store.  Now  he  could  stand 
at  the  front  steps  and  look  out  at  the 
street ;  he  could  carry  the  coal  to  a  corner 
of  the  area  and  play  coal-yard.  One  morn- 
ing, when  his  mother  was  keeping  the 
store  and  he  stood  on  the  steps,  an  old,  old 
lady  who  lived  in  the  tall  tenement  across 
the  street  came  to  order  a  pail  of  coal. 


She  was  not  a  happy-looking  old  lady,  and 
she  did  not  love  little  children.  As  she 
slowly  climbed  down  the  steps  Rudolph 
looked  with  a  sweet  smile  into  her  face. 
No  smile  was  re- 
turned, but  the 
friendly  boy  was 
not  discouraged- 
He  leaned  for- 
ward and  touched 
the  old  lady's 
hand,  pleasantly 
saying,  "  Mom- 
in'I"  Nobody 
tould  resist  that, 
and  the  old  lady 
stopped  and  put 
her  hand  on  his 
head.  "  Good- 
morning,"  she  re- 
sponded. Hold- 
ing tight  to  the 
old  lady's  hand, 
the  small  boy 
went  down  the 
steps  with  her. 

When  the  order 
was  given ,  the  old 
lady  turned  to  go, 
but  the  baby  still 
held  her  hand. 
Slowly,  slowly 
they  climbed  the 
stairs  tothe  street 
Wh  en  the  top  step 
was  reached,  the 
small  boy  had  no 
intention  of  stop- 
ping. A  look  of 
amazement  came 
into  theold  lady's 
face.  "  Why,  lit- 
tle boy  1"  It  was 
so  long  since  anybody  had  wanted  to  be 
with  her  that  she  was  puzzled. 
"  What  do  you  want,  little  boy  ?" 
"  Home,  lady." 

"  Home  with  me  ?"     He  nodded. 
"Mrs.   Selinsky," called  the  old  lady, 
"  I'm  going  to  take  your  little  boy  home 
with  me." 

"  Kind,  veree  kind,"  and  Mrs.  Selinsl^ 
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smiled  gratefully ;  it  was  so  rarely  that  any 
one  had  time  to  give  to  children  in  that 
neighborhood,  where  sewing-machines  ran 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night.  This  visit 
to  the  old  lady  was  as  great  a  treat  to  lit- 
tle Rudolph  as  a  trip  to  the  Park,  or  even 
on  a  railroad  train,  to  some  children. 

**  You  need  not  send  that  coal  right 
away ;  I  can  wait  for  an  hour.  Whoever 
brings  the  coal  can  bring  your  baby  back." 

The  old  lady  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  then  hurried  across  with  the 
smiling  Rudolph.  Up,  up,  up  to  the  top 
of  the  high  tenement  climbed  the  two, 
exchanging  most  cordial  smiles.  When 
Rudolph  reached  the  door  of  the  old 
lady's  home,  he  was  delighted.  There 
was  the  great  blue  sky  to  be  seen 
through  the  windows,  and  rows  of  flower- 
pots on  each  window-sill — one  with  a 
lovely  red  flower.  To  a  little  boy  who 
had  never  seen  flowers  on  the  plant,  this 
was  a  most  wonderful  sight  "  You  like 
it,  little  boy  ?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"  Pretty,  pretty,"  he  murmured. 

"  He  is  the  loveliest  boy  I  ever  saw," 
said  the  old  lady  under  her  breath.  She 
went  into  the  dark  bedroom  and  opened 
a  tiny  tnmk,  on  the  cover  of  which  were 
rows  and  rows  of  brass  nails.  Down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  under  everything, 
the  old  lady  found  a  red  flannel  ball. 

"  I  haven't  seen  that  ball  for  a  long 
time,"  said  the  old  lady  to  herself. 

**  Little  boy,  how  would  you  like  this  ?" 

Rudolph's  eyes  g^ew  larger  and  rounder. 
"  Me  ?"  he  asked,  sweetly. 

"  Yes,  little  boy,  there  isn't  any  other," 
and  she  gave  the  ball  to  Rudolph.  With 
the  sweetest  smile  he  kissed  her  hand. 
Then  what  do  you  think  happened  ?  The 
old  lady  kissed  him.  After  that  these 
two  were  g^eat  friends.  If  the  old  lady 
went  for  a  walk,  she  always  crossed  the 
street  for  the  little  boy.  Once  she  went 
without  butter  for  two  days  to  save  the 
money  to  take  Rudolph  in  the  open  cars. 
What  a  day  that  was  for  both  of  them  1 

"  He  like  much  to  go  wif  you,"  Mrs. 
Selinsky  would  say,  when  the  old  lady 
would  call,  "  Any  little  boys  to  lend  ?" 

All  winter  the  little  boy  climbed  each 
afternoon  to  the  old  lady,  and  they  did  won- 
derful things  together.  They  made  carts  of 
pasteboard  boxes  and  spools  ;  they  picked 
the  dead  leaves  from  the  plants  and  looked 
for  buds ;  they  watched  the   wonderful 


sky,  with  such  colors  as  Rudol]^  nerer 
saw  before.  The  old  lady  talked  aboot 
the  country,  a  place  Rudolph  knew  noth- 
ing about. 

"  What  'heep  ?"  he  would  ask  when  the 
old  lady  talked  about  the  sheep  chi  her 
father's  farm. 

She  gave  up  eating  meat  for  two  weeks 
to  buy  some  red  yam,  and  made  Rudolph 
a  little  red  cap  and  mittens. 

One  Sunday  the  old  lady  sat  quietly  at 
her  window  looking  at  the  sky  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  It  was  Easter  morn- 
ing. The  church-bells  were  ringing,  and 
the  old  lady  could  not  go  out.  "  The 
child  will  not  get  up  here  before  afternoon. 
and  I  wanted  to  get  him  a  flower.  Think 
of  Easter  without  a  flower  1"  and  the  oki 
lady  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  There 
was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  fumbling  at 
the  knob,  and  Rudolph  stood  with  a  tiny 
bunch  of  pinks  in  his  hand. 

"  I  fin'  'em,"  he  said,  his  face  all  aglow. 
The  old  lady  bent  and  kissed  him,  and 
took  him  on  her  lap.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  the  tears  in  her  ejres ;  his  lips  quiv- 
ered and  he  put  his  head  down  on  her 
breast. 

"  Why,  child,  it's  because  I'm  glad. 
Where  did  you  find  them  ?" 

"  On  'treet ;  'em  failed  down." 

A  little  while  before  a  young  girl  was 
hurrying  along  the  street,  and  a  few  pinks 
fell  from  her  coat  They  lay  in  the  dirt 
on  the  street,  and  a  man  stepped  on  one. 
Rudolph  had  grown  tired  of  the  dark 
cellar,  and  climbed  up  to  the  railing,  and 
there  in  front  were  the  flowers  on  the  side- 
walk. He  clutched  them  and  hurried 
over  the  way  to  his  friend. 

"  I  do  hope  some  one  who  loves  flowers 
found  them,"  said  the  young  girl  when  she 
missed  them. 

At  that  moment  the  old  lady  was  putting 
them  in  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  and 
Rudolph  was  dancing  about,  asking,  *'  Are 
you  g'ad  ?" 

Interruption 

Don't  interrupt  your  father  when  he's  tell- 
ing funny  jokes ; 

Don't  interrupt  your  mother  when  she's 
entertaining  folks ; 

Don't   interrupt  a  visitor  when   he  has 
come  to  call ; 

In  fact,  it's  wiser  not  to  interrupt  at  all. 

— St,  Nicholas, 
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Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  March  17. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  more  important  works.] 

RELIGION   AND    PHILOSOPHY 

The  coincident  appearance  of  two  such 
works  as  Dr.  Barrows's  "  Christian  Con- 
cfuest  of  Asia,"  recently  noticed  in  this 
column,    and   that   now   before    us,    The 
Redemption  of  Africa,  by  Frederic  Perry 
Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Congress 
on  Africa,  Columbian  Exposition,    1893, 
attests   that    the    missionary   spirit   was 
never  higher  than  now  in  its  expansive 
ambition.     Much  has  been  written  about 
missions  in  Africa,  but  in  a  fragmentary 
way.     Mr.  Noble  has  written  "  a  story  of 
civilization,"  in  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  efforts  made  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest    times    for   African    regeneration. 
He    relates    Mohammedan    as    well    as 
Christian  efforts.     But,  in  strong  dissent 
from  those  who  regard  Mohammedanism 
as  on  the  whole   beneficently  influential 
upon   its   converts   from  heathenism,  he 
sides   with    those  who   r^^ard  Islam   as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  Africa. 
"  The  partition  of  Africa "  is  a  familiar 
phrase,  but  comparatively  few  who  use  it 
are  aware  that  it  has  been  realized  by  the 
Churches  as  well  as  by  the  Governments, 
and  that   "  spheres   of   influence  "  have 
been  delimited  for  religious  as  well  as  for 
political   ends ;   of   this,  as   also   of   the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  foretokening  of  it, 
Mr.  Noble  writes  in  an  unsectarian  spirit, 
although  obliged  to  declare  Roman  Catho- 
lic statistics  both  hard  to  get  and  unre- 
liable.   But  he  writes  of  that  mediaeval 
prince  of  missionaries,  the  Catholic  Ray- 
mond Lull,   in   the    thirteenth    century, 
with  no  less  admiration  than  of  his  peer 
in   the   nineteenth  century,  the^  Presby- 
terian Alexander    Mackay.     Mr.    Noble 
enters  fully   into   the   modem   methods, 
problems,  and   prospects  of   African  re- 
demption.    (The  F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York.) 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 
on  the  Books  of  Samuel^   by   Professor 


Henry  Preserved  Smith,  now  of  Amherst 
College,  is  the  latest  installment  of  the 
International  Critical  Commentary,  and 
in  merit  ranks  with  the  best  that  have 
appeared.  A  difference  of  t)rpe  distin- 
guishes for  the  ordinary  Bible-reader  the 
exegetical  portions  with  which  he  is  chiefly 
concerned.  The  two  books  of  Samuel, 
which  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  one, 
are  evidently,  like  the  Hexateuch,  com- 
posite. With  the  exception  of  the  appen- 
dix (2,  xxi. — xxiv.),  which  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  varied  origin,  the  rest  of  the 
work  seems  to  have  been  made  up  princi- 
pally from  a  pre-existing  biography  of 
Samuel,  and  a  still  older  life  of  Saul. 
These  can  be  distinguished  easily  in 
1 ,  i. — XV.,  while  more  difficult  to  separate 
in  1 ,  xvi. — 2,  i.  In  2,  ix. — xx.,  a  "  block  of 
homogeneous  matter"  is  recognized  as 
assignable  to  the  Saul  document,  while 
the  preceding  matter  is  distributed  be- 
tween this  and  the  other,  for  which  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  in  or  after  the  Exile, 
is  thought  probable.  The  two  documents 
differ  much  in  their  theological  ideas. 
Those  of  the  older  Saul  document  are 
quite  primitive.  The  superstitions  and 
moral  crudity  or  enormity,  which  uncriti- 
cal teachers  in  far  too  many  cases  still 
treat  as  mysteriously  belonging  to  divine 
revelation,  are  treated  in  this  commentary 
as  evincing  the  rawness  of  the  early  pupils 
of  the  Spirit  No  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament needed  this  enlightened  treatment 
more  than  the  books  of  Samuel,  and  the 
task  could  have  fallen  to  none  more  com- 
petent for  it  than  Professor  Smith.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

As  a  companion  book  to  his  volumes, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  God  "  and  "  St.  Paul's 
Conception  of  Christianity,"  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  of  Glasgow,  has  put  forth  another. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Jhe  First  Apology 
for  Christianity.  More  or  less  of  it  appeared 
in  the  "  Expositor  "  ten  years  ago,  but  aph 
pears  now  with  revisions  and  additions. 
As  Dr.  Bruce  observes,  this  Epistle  is 
unique  as  being  the  earliest  refutation  of 
objections  to  Christianity.  But  it  appeared 
at  a  time  that  continually  recurs — a  time  of 
transition.  At  such  a  time  now  it  may  be 
as  useful  as  then,  through  its  exhibition  of 
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what  is  important  to  keep  in  view  at  every 
such  time,  the  leading,  distinctive  idea  of 
Christianity,  and  its  essential  nature  as 
the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  the  religion  of 
free  access  to  God.  This  may  be  obscured 
for  some  by  the  fact  that  the  argimients  of 
the  Epistle  were  more  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  that  time  (about  a.d.  70)  than 
to  those  of  the  present  It  is  therefore 
the  expositor's  task  to  bring  out  the  per- 
manent principles  involved  in  the  tran- 
sitory arguments.  Perhaps  this  Epistle 
specially  needs  such  treatment,  none  other 
having  so  much  to  do  with  the  Jewish 
ritual.  In  Dr.  Bruce's  hands  the  work  is 
felicitously  done,  and  the  Epistle  is  re- 
deemed from  the  perversion  it  has  suffered 
from  the  "  impoverished  theology  "  of  a 
Judaic  Christianity.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

LITERATURE  AND   HISTORY 

In  his  characteristic  preface  to  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany y 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  says  that  while  the 
book  has  seemed  to  find  many  friends, 
very  few  people  have  apparently  under- 
stood what  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  he 
modestly  takes  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self. The  book  is  not  for  every  reader. 
Both  its  subject  and  its  manner  will  fail 
to  attract,  if  they  do  not  positively  offend, 
those  who  want  the  fact  and  nothing  but 
the  fact ;  for  what  Mr.  Hewlett  has  tried 
to  do  is  to  seize,  and  convey  to  his  read- 
ers, an  impression  of  the  Italy  of  the  Re- 
naissance period,  and,  by  means  of  glances, 
insights,  bits  of  description,  little  tales, 
and  the  use  of  the  imagination,  to  get 
behind  the  Italy  of  art  to  the  spirit  of  that 
strange,  confused,  and  intensely  interest- 
ing period.  Few  things  are  more  elusive 
than  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  has  fascinated  men  of  the  greatest 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  mind.  Mr. 
Pater  could  never  get  away  from  it ;  Sy- 
monds  has  dealt  with  it  in  many  forms ; 
Vernon  Lee  coquetted  with  it ;  Mr.  Ruskin 
dealt  with  it  in  a  broad  way  years  ago ; 
almost  every  writer  on  art,  and  a  great 
many  literary  people  as  well,  have  tried  to 
get  at  the  secret  of  the  Renaissance ;  to  put 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Siena,  and  other  Italian 
cities.  In  this  charming  volume — ^for 
charming  is   the  adjective  which   accu- 


rately describes  it — Mr.  Hewlett,  in  as 
indirect  fashion,  but  with  very  great  skii 
has  sou^t  and  found  many  of  the  elusive 
qualities  of  that  elusive  age.  The  thir- 
teen chapters  are  full  of  delicate  obser- 
vation ;  of  that  kind  of  sensitiveness  d 
the  imagination  which  gets  at  the  hean 
of  a  past  period  and  seizes  the  aspect  of  a 
buried  life.  They  have  variety  and  humor, 
and  although  the  style  sometimes  runs  into 
the  staccato,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen 
which  wrote  "  The  Forest  Lovers  "  and 
"Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd."  The 
book  is  very  happily  illustrated  by  James 
Kerr-Lawson.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

Among  the  series  of  books  relating  to 
literature  which  are  now  coming  from  the 
press,  none  has,  probably,  a  greater  value 
than  that  edited  by  Professor  Saintsbury 
under  the  general    title   of    Periods    of 
European  Literature.     The  first  volume 
to  appear,  "  The  Flourishing  of  Romance 
and  the  Rise  of  Allegory,"  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  was  an  extremely  interesting 
piece  of  historical  and  critical  work,  not 
without  defects  both  of  judgment  and  of 
expression,  but  full  of  vital  feeling  for  the 
subject     The  second  volume, "  The  Later 
Renaissance,"  by  David  Hannay,  has  now 
been  followed  by  a  third.  The  Jumrteenih 
Century,  by  F.  J.Snell,  which  treats  of  "  The 
End  of  Court  Poetry,"  "  Folk-Song,"  "  The 
Development  of  the  Modem  Lyric,"  of 
"  Dante,"  "The  Dawn  of  the  Renaissance," 
"  Chaucer,"  and  of  a  group  of  travelers  and 
observers  including  Froissart,  Marco  Polo, 
and  Sir  John  Maundeville  under  the  title  of 
"  Time  and  Space,"  and  of  another  group 
of  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  English 
writers  imder  the  general  title  of  "  Alle- 
gory,   Mysticism,     and    Reform."     The 
breadth  of  the  field  traversed  by  Mr.  Snell 
will  be  evident  from  this  brief  rdsum^. 
The  difficulties  of  his  undertaking  have 
been  great,  and  he  has  apparently  not 
been  blind  to  them ;  going  so  far  in  this 
direction  as  to  indicate  some  of  his  ovn 
points  of  weakness  for  the  imdertaking. 
His  subject  needed,  especially,  breadth  of 
view — the  ability  to  see  things  in  the  large 
as  well  as  to  know  them  in  detail.    He 
has,  therefore,  given  the  reader  in  this 
volume,  not  only  an  account  of  different 
writers  and  specific  works,  but  a  view  of 
the  intellectual  conditions   which  found 
expression  both  in  the  writers  and  the 
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^works.  The  chief  and  '  most  valuable 
feature  of  this  series  promises  to  be  the 
emphasis  laid  on  vital  movements  of 
thought  and  feeling  rather  than  on  mere 
clironological  order.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  one  book  about 
tlielate  Empress  of  Austria;  this  week 
appears  a  second — Elizabeth^  Empress  of 
Austria,     This  memoir,  which  has  some 
eighty  illustrations,  is  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lish journalist,  Mr.  A.  de  Burgh.     It  con- 
tains fewer  personal  anecdotes  and  less 
court  scandal  than  the  book  already  no- 
ticed, but  it  has  every  evidence  of  being 
remarkably  well  based  on  actual  knowl- 
edge, and  is  written  in  a  readable  style. 
A  particularly  good  account  is  given  of 
the  war  waged  by  the  Empress  when  young 
against  the  ancient  formalities  and  stiff 
rules  of  etiquette  prevailing  at  Vienna. 
(The   J.  B.  Lippincott    Company,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

Jules  Claretie,  the  French  dramatic 
critic  and  essayist,  is  also  a  clever  and 
pleasant,  if  not  powerful,  writer  of  fiction. 
His  Vicomte  de  Puyjoli  is  a  tale  of  the 
great  Revolution,  with  stirring  personal 
episodes  of  that  fascinating  tragedy,  some 
of  which  are  historical.  (R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

"  Captain  Charies  King,*'  the  well- 
known  writer  of  novels  of  army  life,  is 
now  General  Charles  King,  who  is  doing 
splendid  service  as  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Philippines.  This  fact  certainly  adds 
ai>  interest  to  his  A  Trooper  Galahad — 
and,  to  say  sooth,  the  added  interest  is 
needed,  for  the  story  has  so  close  a  family 
resemblance  to  others  of  the  author  that 
one  feels  that  he  would  do  well  to  acquire 
some  more  strikingly  novel  material.  We 
shall  look  for  a  fine  war  novel  from  Gen- 
eral King's  pen  when  he  returns  loaded 
with  glory  and  rich  in  Philippine  local 
color  and  new  war  incidents.  (The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

God^s  Rebels  by  Hulbert  Fuller,  author 
of  "  Vivian  of  Virginia,"  is  avowedly  a 
novel,  but  instead  of  relating  the  experi- 
ences of  individuals  in  whom  the  reader 
takes  a  human  interest,  it  narrates  the 
conflict  of  the  interests  which  enter  into 
the  government  of  a  university  established 
by  ill-gotten  money.     Dr.   Fuller  firmly 


believes  that  money  as  well  as  water  can 
rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and  that 
where  the  money  for  a  university  is  ob- 
tained by  anti-social  methods  the  institu- 
tion must  perforce  remain  the  apologist 
for  such  methods.  So  strongly  does  he 
feel  this  that  he  forgets  his  characters  in 
narrating  the  injustices  which  he  believes 
to  have  been  perpetrated  in  one  of  the 
universities.  Indeed,  he  makes  his  hero 
a  Professor  in  "  Rockland  University,"  a 
great  Baptist  institution  whose  seat  is  in 
Chicago.  Unfortunately  for  his  book  as 
a  novel,  his  hero  is  not  only  in  the  main  a 
rather  colorless  entity,  but  toward  the 
conclusion  becomes  positively  discolored 
by  consenting  in  his  extremity  to  write 
editorials  for  a  monopolist  paper.  "  God's 
Rebel,"  to  be  a  hero,  ought  at  least  to 
have  the  ordinary  rebel  virtue  of  being 
willing  to  die  fighting.  (Regan  Printing 
House,  Chicago.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  bound  volumes  for  1898  of  the 
four  popular  periodicals  published  by  the 
Harpers  contain  a  mass  of  reading  matter 
really  astonishingly  great  when  thus  seen 
in  bulk.  The  quality,  too,  is  almost 
equally  notable.  A  list  of  the  authors 
whose  names  appear  in  these  periodicals 
would  include  not  a  small  proportion  of 
writers  of  the  highest  contemporary  fame 
here  and  in  England.  Harper^ s  Magazine 
is  not,  perhaps,  always  quite  as  happy  in 
its  fiction  as  in  some  previous  years,  but 
Margaret  Deland's  "  Old  Chester  Tales '' 
would  more  than  cover  a  great  many  de- 
ficiencies in  this  point,  and  Merriman's 
"  Roden  Comers  "  has  been  well  received. 
The  articles  by  Mr.  Ralph  on  Russia,  by 
Mr.  Bonsai  on  Siberia,  by  Mr.  Jackson 
on  the  Arctic  regions,  by  Mr.  Hedin  on 
Asia,  by  Mr.  Weeks  on  Varallo,  and  by 
Mr.  Davis  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  are 
examples  of  the  well-written  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  descriptive  articles  for 
which  this  magazine  is  famed.  There  are 
fewer  "  war  articles  "  than  in  some  of  the 
other  magazines  for  the  year,  though  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Ford,  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  and 
others  have  contributed  notable  articles 
on  National  policy.  Harper^ s  Weekly ^  on 
the  contrary,  gives  (rightly)  a  week-to- 
week  picturesque  panorama  of  the  war, 
with  strikingly  good  letters  from  impor- 
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tant  points  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
evidence  of  assiduity,  liberal  expenditure, 
and  editorial  intelligence  calls  for  cordial 
acknowledgment  by  the  public.  "  Har- 
per's Weekly"  has  more  than  equaled  its 
pictorial  and  news  achievements  of  the 
Civil  War.  Harpet^s  Bazar  is  rich  in 
home  suggestions,  especially  on  the  social 
side.  The  fashion  suggestions  recognize 
so  constantly  the  imderlying  principles  in 
all  tasteful  dressing  as  to  give  to  this 
department  a  permanent  value  not  asso- 
ciated with  fashions.  The  department  of 
women's  clubs  makes  this  volume  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  library  of  women's 
clubs.  Harper^ s  Round  Table  is  a  verita- 
ble storehouse  of  suggestion,  adventure, 
story,  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls.  This 
volume  has  a  certain  historical  value,  as 
it  contains  articles  on  the  heroes  of  the 
Spanish- American  war.  The  illustrations 
at  times  suggest  the  penny-dreadful,  but, 
on  the  whole,  are  legitimately  exciting  and 
dramatic  only.  The  special  departments 
of  stamps  and  coins,  of  puzzles  and 
answers,  are  an  endless  source  of  interest 

There  seems  to  be  just  now  a  special 
activity  among  writers  of  music,  and  books 
on  music  are  coming  from  the  press  in 
rapid  succession.  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  (New  York)  send  us  The  Or- 
chestra and  Orchestral  Music,  by  W.  J. 
Henderson,  and  Mezzotints  in  Modem 
Music,  by  James  Huneker.  The  first 
named  is  the  opening  volume  of  a  pro- 
jected "  Music  Lover's  Library  "  which  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  propose  to  issue  in  five 
volumes.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  clearly 
expounded  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
the  same  well-balanced  and  sjrmpathetic 
critical  spirit  which  characterize  Mr. 
Henderson's  two  other  volumes,  "  What 
is  Good  Music  "  and  "  How  Music  De- 
veloped," already  favorably  noticed  in 
these  columns.  Mr.  Huneker's  somewhat 
affected  title  gives  the  reader  a  suspicion 
of  his  book  which  is  confirmed  by  a  care- 
ful examination..  The  author  is  a  musi- 
cian as  well  as  a  critic,  and  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about  in  these  readable  essays 
in  musical  biography  and  interpretation, 
but  we  wish  he  had  used  his  adjectives  and 
his  emotions  with  a  little  more  restraint 

Lakeside  Cottage,  by  the  author  of 
"  Coward  or  Hero  ?"  (James  H.  Earle, 
Boston),  is.a  Prohibition  story.  The  social 
and  moral  degeneracy  of  the  social  glass. 


the  dangers  of  a  hereditary  love  of  liquor, 
the  brutalizing  effects  of  intoxication  oc 
some  natures,  are  all  depicted  without 
reserve  by  the  author. 

Books  Received 

For  th€  "week  ending  March  94 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Buckky^^ Arabella  B.  The  Fairy-Land  of  Sdenoe:.  %\^. 
Force,  General  Manning  F.    General  Shemian.    ilJO. 

(The  Great  Commanders  Series.) 
BloWj  Susan  £.    Letters  to  a  Mother.    (Intematktoal 

Educational  Series.) 
Jacobs,  Joseph.    The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery. 

40cts. 

DODD,  MEAD  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Campbell.  R.  J.    The  Restored  Innocence.    50  ds. 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence.   Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside.  %\JS. 
Sigerson,  Dora  (Mrs.  Clement   Shorter).    My  I^y's 

Slipper  and  Other  Verses.    %\2S, 
Barr.  Amelia  £.    I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One.    ^L2S. 
Hind,  Lewis.    The  Enchanted  Stone.    %\2S. 
Dodd,  Ira  .Seymour.  The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock.  ^1. 
H  orton.  Robert  F.,  D.D.    The  Commandments  of  lesas. 

$136. 
Dale,  A.  W.  W.    The  Life  of  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Biiming- 

ham.    <4. 
Waliszewski,  K.    Marysi^nka.    Translated    by  Lady 

Mary  Lord.    %1. 
Keiffhtley,  S.  R.    The  Silver  Cross.    $U5. 
Joubert :  A  Selection  from  His  Thoughts.    Translated 

by   Katharine  Lyttelton,  with  a  Preface  by  Mrs. 

Humphry  Ward.    $U5. 

DOUBLEDAY  ft  M'CLURE  COj,  NEW  YORK 

Parsons,  S.,  Jr.    How  to  Plan  the  Home  Groundsw    *L 
Goode,  W.  A.  M.    With  Sampson  Through  the  War. 

$2.50. 
Crockett,  S.  R.    The  Black  Douglas.    >130. 
De  Bergerac  Cyrano.    A  Vojraige  to  the  Moon.    50  cts. 
Mason,  Caroline  Atwater.    The  Minister  of  Carthace. 

SOcts. 

HARPER  ft  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

Carryl,  Charles  E.  The  River  Syndicate  and  Other 
Stories.    $1.25. 

Benson,  E.F.    TheCapsina.    >1J0. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  Denis  Dural,  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,  Lovel  the  Widower,  and 
Roundabout  Papers.  (Vol  XLL,  Biographical 
Edition.)    75  cts.  -»        -»  -i««^ 

The  Modem  Theory  of  Solution.    Memoirs  by  Pfeffer 

and  others.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Harry  C. 

Jones.    (Harner's  Scientific  Memoirs.) 
R5ntgen  Rays.    Memoirs  by  Rontgen,  Stoles,  and  J.J. 

Thomson.    Translated  and   £!aited  by  Geurge  F. 

Barker. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.    In  His  Name,  and  Christmas 

Stories.    (Vol  II.,  Ubrary  EdiHon.)    $1J0. 
Parkman,  Frands.    1  he  Oregon  Trail :  A  Hatf-Centory 

of  Conflict.  In  Two  Volumes.  Montcalm  and  Wotte. 

In  Two  Volumes.    The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac    In 

Two  Volumes.    (Library  Edition.) 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie.    Hugh  Gwyeth.    |1.50. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  H.    The  Colonizatitm  erf  Africa. 

$1.50. 
Eraser,    Mrs.  Hugh.    Letters  from  Japan.     In  Two 

Volumes.    $7.5). 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.    Edited  by  Karl  Brenl. 

90  cts. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Newman,  Ernest    A  Study  of  Wagner.    $3J5. 

McCarthy.  Justin.  The'Story  of  the  People  of  Fjigfand 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.   Part  I.  1800-1835.  $130. 

Townshend,  R.  B.    Lone  Pine.    $1.50. 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.  Methods  and  Problems  of  Spirit- 
ual Healing.    $1. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Wiener,  Leo.  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteeoth 
Century.    f2. 

Wharton,  Edith.    The  Greater  Inclination.    $130. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.    Danton.  jl2.50. 

Brown,  William  Harvey.  On  the  South  African  Fron- 
tier.   $3. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Sands,  Benjamin  F.    From  Reefer  to  Rear-AdmiraL  $1 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK 

Hodges,  George.    The  Battles  of  Peace.    $L 

JOHN   WILEY  ft  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Maynard,  Samuel  T.    Landsoipe  Gardening.    $LSQ, 
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The  Controversy  in  the  Anglican  Church 
The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  service  in  securing  a  series 
of  contributions  from  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Communion  on  the 
unhappy  controversy  which  is  now  agitat- 
ing that  body.  The  first  of  these  com- 
munications is  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Lefroy,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Dr. 
Lefroy  is  well  known  as  a  representative 
Low  Churchman,  and  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  his  denomination.  Ameri- 
cans who  have  visited  Zermatt  in  Switzer- 
land and  spent  any  time  in  the  Riffel  Alp 
Hotel  will  remember  the  Dean  as  a  tire- 
less mountaineer  and  also  as  a  brilliant 
preacher.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that 
the  English  Chapel  near  that  hotel  was 
erected,  and  he  preaches  there  with  con- 
siderable regularity  during  the  summer. 
He  is  a  voluminous  author  and  a  tireless 
worker.  In  his  article  the  first  point 
which  he  makes  is  that  ritualism  is  law- 
less ;  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Anglican 
Church  is  Protestant  The  ritualists  for 
years  have  been  using  wrong  methods  in 
teaching  and  in  the  organization  of  socie- 
ties. A  religious  cult  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Church  alien  to  its  teachin  s 
and  foreign  to  the  convictions  of  the 
English  people.  Low  Churchmen  protest 
against  the  mass  and  auricular  confession. 
He  condemns  the  timid  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  insists  that 
they  have  abdicated  their  privilege  of 
leadership.  We  quote  as  follows :  "  The 
laity  should  sit  with  the  Bishops  and  the 
other  representative  clergy,  as  they  did 
with  *  the  apostles  and  elders '  in  the  first 
council  of  Jerusalem.  They  should  share 
the  responsibilities  of  discipline  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  whole  Church.  .  .  . 
They  have  no  directing,  controlling,  litur- 
gical power  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  words  of  Professor  Hort  bear  a  sol- 
emn message  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
maimed  as  it  is  of  its  numerical  strength. 
He  says :  *  The  Ecclesia  itself,  /.  <?.,  the 
sum  of  all  its  adult  members,  is  the  pri- 
mary body,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  the 
primary  authority.  We  cannot  speak  of 
an  organization  of  a  community  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  its  members  are 


excluded.' "  Dr.  Lefroy  writes  as  a 
Churchman.  The  "  Independent "  recently 
contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he 
justified  the  interference  of  Nonconformists 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  not  only  an 
ecclesiastical  but  also  a  national  question. 
If  there  were  no  Establishment,  it  would 
belong  to  the  English  Church  alone  ;  but 
since  the  Church  is  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  govemnxent,  all  citizens  are  more  or  less 
responsible  for  its  teachings  and  practices. 
The  next  article  in  the  series  will  be  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  a  representative  High  Church- 
man. 

Are  There  Too  Many  Ministers? 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  rector 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Brooklyn,  an- 
swers this  question  in  the  affirmative  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  "  Churchman."  In 
order  that  he  might  learn  the  conditions 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  wrote  to  every 
bishop  in  the  United  States,  inquiring  if 
he  had  a  vacant  parish  for  a  man  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  small  family,  and 
where  the  remuneration  would  be  not  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  a 
rectory.  From  fifty-nine  out  of  seventy 
bishops  he  received  replies,  and  learned 
of  but  two  vacancies.  One  was  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  other  in  the  diocese 
of  Albany.  The  former  of  these  positions 
was  sought  by  more  than  thirty  applicants. 
Dr.  McConnell  gives  three  reasons  for 
overcrowding  in  the  ministry.  The  first 
is  the  falling  away  of  the  nominal  adhe- 
rents of  the  churches ;  the  second,  the 
prevalence  of  the  priestly  idea  of  the  min- 
istry as  distinguished  from  the  prophetic. 
Dr.  McConnell  thinks  that  there  is  no 
great  demand  for  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  people  care  more  for  a 
minister  who  can  preach  than  for  one  who 
assumes  the  role  of  a  mediator.  The 
third  cause  of  overcrowding  he  finds  in 
an  erroneous  impression  concerning  the 
meaning  of  a  free  church.  He  says  that 
the  Gospel  is  free,  but  the  institutions  for 
its  promotion  require  maintenance.  He 
thinks  the  demand  for  a  free  church  has 
weakened  the  manly  fiber  of  the  laity  in 
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many  dioceses.  This  is  a  hew  way  of 
treating  this  subject,  and  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Some  one  must  maintain 
the  institutions  by  which  a  free  Gospel  is 
made  known.  Dr;  McConnell  is  radical 
on  another  point  He  thinks  that  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Church  is  largely 
due  to  its  celibate  clergy.  He  says  that 
in  perhaps  the  majority  of  fields  the  in- 
come which  can  be  relied  upon  for  the 
care  of  the  ministry  is  too  small  for  the 
support  of  a  family,  but  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
two  individuals.  "  The  success  of  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  due  to  its  com- 
mand over  an  army  of  loose-footed  janis- 
saries who  can  never  fix  themselves  by 
bonds  of  common  life  and  affection  at 
any  point  in  human  society."  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  advocating  such 
a  system,  Dr.  McConnell  thinks  it  may  be 
better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
those  which  are  more  imcertain.  There 
is,  we  believe,  another  reason  for  the 
"overcrowded"  ministry.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  careless  way  in  which  men 
are  ordained  to  the  sacred  calling.  Too 
many  who  have  nothing  to  justify  them 
in  becoming  ministers  except  earnestness 
in  Christian  work  are  presumed  to  be 
worthy  of  being  set  apart  as  religious 
teachers.  A  still  more  difficult  factor  in 
the  problem  is  found  in  the  passion  of 
certain  churches  for  men  with  glib  tongues 
and  a  generous  command  of  cant  phrases. 
If  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  would  stead- 
fastiy  refuse  to  ordain  to  the  ministry 
those  who  have  not  had  suitable  training 
for  their  work,  a  large  number  of  unworthy 
workers  and  untrained  teachers  would  be 
eliminated  from  a  field  which  many  have 
entered  from  mercenary  motives. 

Presbyterian  Churches  Call  Pastors 

Two  Presbyterian  churches  in  New 
York  which  have  been  long  without  pas- 
tors have  at  length  taken  action  looking 
toward  the  filling  of  their  pulpits.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  to  this  day  is  known  as  "  Dr. 
Crosby's  Church,"  has  invited  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
become  its  pastor.  Dr.  Chapman  has  had 
wide  experience  both  as  pastor  and  evan- 
gelist He  has  served  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Albany  and  the  Bethany 
Church  in  Philadelphia.     His  st>^le  is  dis- 


tinctly evangelistic,  ana  he  ou^ht  to  be 
able  to  do  a  large  work  in  a  field  where 
the  population  is  not  diminishing,  althoug:n 
it  is  very  greatiy  changing.     ,The  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  as  had  been  anticipatecL 
has  at  length   decided  to  call  the  Rev- 
Alexander   Connell,   now   pastor    of   the 
Regent  Square  Presbyterian*  Church,  Lon- 
don, England.     Mr.  Connell  is  just  reach- 
ing home  from  a  tour  around   the  world, 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  insp>ecting  the 
missions  in  China.     He  is  a  comparatively 
young  man,  being  still  under   thirty-five 
years  of  age.     He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
borgh,   where   he    had    a    disting^uished 
career.     He  began  his  ministry  as  an  as- 
sistant of  the  Rev.  Walter  Morrison,  D.D-, 
of  the   Westboume  Grove   Presbyterian 
Church  in  London.     Three  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Regent 
Sqaare  Church,  which  in  other  years  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches  in  that  city. 
It  is  still  called  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
English  Presbyterianism.     It  is  said  that 
a  committee  from  New  York  will  present 
the  call  in  person  to  Mr.  Connell  in  Lon- 
don.    Thus  far  he  has  been  known  rather 
as  a  genial  man  of  varied  ability  and  at- 
tractive character  and  manner  than  as  a 
great  preacher.     If  his  success  in  the  past 
may  be  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  imder  his   min- 
istry  will    have   another   long   period  of 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Lectures  at  Union  Seminaiy 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  new  Professors  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Ely  Foundation,  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noons in  April,  on  the  general  subject 
"  The  Social  Significance  of  the  Religious 
Revival  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries."  The  sub-titles  are 
as  follows  :  **  The  Beginnings  of  Method- 
ism ;"  "  The  Methodist  Movement ;" 
"  England's  Condition  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Party ;"  "  The  Evangelical  Party  and 
Social  Reform;"  "The  Broad  Church 
School  and  Liberalism;"  "The  Hig^ 
Church  Reaction  ;"  "  Summary  and  Con- 
clusion." Our  readers  will  remember 
that  Dr.  Hall  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hall,  and  that  he  has  held  distinguished 
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pastorates  in  Omaha  and  Chicago.  He 
has  long  been  interested  in  social  studies, 
and  has  had  the  best  of  opportunity  for 
gathering  information  on  the  subjects  con- 
cerning which  he  is  to  speak. 

Death  of  Dr.  Oxtniston 

Last  week  we  made  mention  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  M.  E. 
Strieby  and  H.  M.  Booth.  This  week  we 
add  to  the  list  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Ormiston,  D.D.,  who  for  several  years 
was  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church 
in  New  York.  He  died  near  Los  Angeles, 
in  California.  Dr.  Ormiston  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  in  the  pulpit 
in  New  York.  His  commanding  figure, 
large  head  covered  with  bushy  hair,  and 
the  rush  of  his  speech  produced  an  im- 
pression not  easily  forgotten.  He  had 
served  as  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ' 
and  Logic,  and  been  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
before  he  was  called  to  New  York.  On 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  resigned  his 
pulpit  and  removed  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
being  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Marble  Church  by  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D. 

The  Second  Service 

The  "  Interior,"  after  reproducing  some 
paragraphs  from  an  English  contemporary 
on  the  second  service,  makes  an  editorial 
comment  which  is  both  significant  and 
sensible.  Concerning  the  question  of  ab- 
senteeism in  England,  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  The  present  writer 
has  personally  made  quite  thorough  inves- 
tigations in  many  large  cities,  like  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  has 
always  found  the  second  service  better 
attended  than  the  first.  But  all  commu- 
nities are  not  alike.  In  large  cities  there 
are  people  enough  to  make  two  congrega- 
tions, and  some  prefer  the  morning  and 
others  the  evening  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  suburban  districts  and  the  smaller 
towns  the  second  service  must  draw  chiefly 
from  those  who  have  already  attended 
church.  Such  localities  the  editor  of  the 
"  Interior  "  evidently  had  in  mind  in  writ- 
ing what  follows : 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  services  are  every- 
where else  what  they  are  here,  in  all  but  ex- 
ceptional instances,  practical  failures.  As  is 
remarked  by  one  of  the  ministers,  the  people 


will  not  come  out  to  hear  a  second  "  orthodox,*' 
that  is  to  say,  set,  sermon  on  the  same  day. 
The  result  is  an  enormous  waste  of  labor  m 
preparing  sermons  for  barrens  of  empty  pews. 
The  prevalence  of  this  absenteeism  from  the 
evening  service  all  over  the  world  seems  to 
imply  mat  a  general  principle  in  human  nature 
is  involved.  If  so,  the  remedy  will  not  be 
found  in  superficial  cures.  There  are  two 
complementary  ways  for  isolating  this  princi- 
ple, if  there  be  one — first,  by  inquiry  among 
the  known  laws ;  and,  second,  by  inquiry  ol 
the  people.  The  simplest  and  most  direct  is 
to  asK  the  absentees  why  tliey  stay  away  in 
the  evening.  The  answer,  so  far  as  we  have 
asked  it,  is  in  the  simple  word  "  tired  " — not 
tired  of  the  church,  of  public  worship,  nor  of 
the  minister — just  tired  ;  want  to  stay  at  home 
and  rest.  Now,  what  is  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath ?  It  is  rest — rest  for  everybody,  and  for 
the  beasts  of  burden.  We  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  this  question  here,  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  here  we  have  encountered  a  divine  law 
which  operates  throughout  all  nature.  The 
question,  then,  is,  How  shall  we  best  utilize 
the  day  of  rest  for  spiritual  profit?  Is  the  set 
evening  sermon  the  best  way  ? 

The  Revised  Version  in  the  Anglican  Church 

The  question  of  the  use  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Bible  has  recently  been 
before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  discussion  brought  out  many 
interesting  statements.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  said  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  this  version  really  in- 
volved the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Church  had  any  vital  interest  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  also  truly  said  that 
the  Revised  Version  is  "the  most  faith- 
ful available  rendering  into  the  English 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  The 
Bishops,  as  we  understand,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  substitute  the  use  of  the  Revised 
for  the  Old  Version,  but  rather  to  per- 
mit its  use  where  desired.  The  Bishop 
of  Southwell  said  that  careful  study  had 
convinced  him  that  "  the  whole  version  is 
far  superior  to  the  old  one,"  and  that 
"  Romans,  Ephesians,  and  Hebrews,  the 
three  hardest  Epistles,  are  entirely  trans- 
formed." Another  assertion  was  a  sur- 
prise, although  we  believe  it  is  literally 
true ;  viz.,  that  the  Revised  is  more  rhyth- 
mical than  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
reverse  has  been  often  asserted,  but  the 
Bishops  are  correct.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  Revision  is  the  superior,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  winning  recognition 
quite  as  swiftly  as  the  Version  of  King 
James  did  when  it  first  appeared.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  constantly  appearing. 
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Prices  and  Wages 

To  tht  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  his  communication  on  "Prices  and 
Wages,"  in  your  issue  of  March  18,  Mr. 
Albert  Griffin,  like  many  other  sincere 
observers,  fails  to  note  a  very  fundamental 
natural  principle.  He  says  that "  whenever 
there  has  been  money  enough  to  do  the 
business,  the  demand  for  labor  has  suc- 
ceeded the  supply." 

Let  us  get  down  to  facts.  It  has  always 
been  noted  that  whenever  an  inflation  of 
the  currency  occurs,  wages  and  salaries 
are  the  last  and  slowest  of  all  things  to 
rise  in  price.  Suppose  that  by  January  1 , 
1901,  the  present  volume  of  currency 
should  have  been  increased  to  double 
what  it  is  now.  While  values  by  the 
world-standard  would  not  have  changed 
much,  nominal  values,  as  measured  by 
our  standard,  would  have  doubled,  or 
approximatea  'hereto.  The  commodities 
of  the  milliontiire  would  apparently  be 
worth  two  million.*,  while  the  man  who 
had  nothing  would  have  just  twice  noth- 
ing. The  existing  ii  lequality  would  thereby 
be  terribly  intensifi  ed.  The  readjustment 
of  wages  would  no  t  only  be  slow,  but  the 
wage-earner  vould  have  to  pay  <iouble  for 
ever3rthing  he  boug^it. 

A  steady,  sound  currency  is  always  to 
the  advantage  of  honest  industry.  It  is 
the  speculator  ami  the  financially  shrewd 
who  fattep  on  inllations,  however  it  may 
superficially  jeero  otherwise.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  inters,  st  is  the  real  barometer 
of  the  demand  and  supply  of  money. 
What  is  called  "  a  scarcity  of  money  "  is 
in  reality  only  a  scarcity  of  confidence. 
The  former  is  only  the  external  sign  of 
the  latter  reality  and  cause.  Confidence 
is  at  the  foundation.  The  demand  for  an 
inflated  or  unsound  currency  always  comes 
from  unhealthy  speculation,  and  not  from 
legitimate  business.  The  reaction  is  sure 
to  follow,  and  the  result  of  financial  in- 
ebriety is  always  disastrous  to  the  laboring 
man.  So  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  there  will  always  be  alternations 
of  "  hard  times  "  and  "  good  times,"  what- 
ever be  the  volume  of  currency.  If  so- 
called  money  became  abnormally  cheap, 
a  man  going  to  market  would,  metaphor- 
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ically,  have  to  take  a  basketful  alon^  to 
purchase  his  supplies. 

Boston,  Mass.  HenRY  WcK>IX 

Falling  Prices  and  the  Unemployed 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  beg  to  submit  some  comments  sug=- 
gested  by  a  syllogism  the  truth  of  which 
all  will  admit 

Major  Piemise:  There  is  an  unlimited 
demand  for  wealth. 

Minor  Premise:  Wealth  is  produced 
only  by  labor. 

Conclusion :  In  normal  conditions,  there 
is  an  unlimited  demand  for  labor. 

Yet  so  abnormal  are  the  conditions 
imder  which  we  exist  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  mankind  are  in  a  condition 
of  involuntary  idleness.  The  unused 
labor  of  each  day  is  an  absolute,  eternal 
loss,  the  amount  of  which  is  sufl&cient  to 
replace  all  poverty  with  plenty.  But  in- 
voluntary idleness  is  not  the  only  evil ; 
its  creature  is  crihie,  and  misery  its  hand- 
maiden. Can  we  not  trace  effect  to 
cause  ?  or  must  we  continue  to  suffer  and 
believe  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of 
wealths— overproduction  and  unlimited  de- 
mand ? — 2i  delusion  which  lowers  intelli- 
gence, stultifles  tiiith,  and  d^jades  man- 
kind. 

An  employer  of  labor  recently,  in  my 
presence,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Our  situa- 
tion is  best  when  every  man  we  employ 
realizes  that  there  is  a  man  outside  the 
door  ready  to  take  his  place  if  he  fails  to 
meet  requirements.  In  this  condition 
we  can  control  our  men."  Asked  if  the 
man  on  the  steps  is  on  his  pay-roll,  he 
answered,  "  No,  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
him." 

Let  us  look  at  this  situation.  The  man 
on  the  steps  must  live,  his  family  must 
live,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  so- 
ciety are  constantly  menaced  by  his  idle- 
ness. He  is,  involuntarily,  at  once  a 
slave  and  a  slave-driver  to  the  man  in  the 
mill  whose  place  he  seeks.  They  are 
neither  of  them  free  men.  They  are 
robbed  of  their  birthright,  and  they  are 
as  much  slaves  as  a  captive  in  chains. 
If  these  slaves  in  the  United  States  of 
America  could  be  placed  in  one  comer  of 
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land  and  marked  by  a  distinctive  race 
color,  public  conscience  would  awaken. 
Tliere   would    arise    a    Beecher  and    a 
C^reeley ;    the    Nation   would    again    be 
tLhrilled  by  a  Wendell   Phillips,  a  Garri- 
son, and  a  Lovejoy.     There  would  again 
b>^   underground    railroads,  free  taverns, 
and    means  of   transportation    for   those 
who  sought  relief;   but  now   the  toiling 
masses  in  the  United  States  are  subjected 
to  conditions  more  deplorable,  and  if,  be- 
ca.use  of  lack  of  employment,  a  laborer 
i>eeks  to  find  it,  he  is  nicknamed  a  tramp, 
b>ecomes  an  outcast,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  society. 

A  journal  of  the  quality  of  The  Outlook, 
with  a  conservative,  moral,  and  thoughtful 
constituency,  need  not  seek  to  form  con- 
clusions for  its  readers,  but  it  certainly 
has  a  very  high  moral  obligation  to  fulfill 
in  directing  busy  minds  toward  causal 
factors  in  human  progress. 

And  since  the  producing  debtor  world 
has  for  more  than  a  generation  been  com- 
p>elled  to  sell  its  products  for  a  constantly 
decreasing  price,  is  it  not  plain  that  by 
this  process  all  the  advantage  of  increas- 
ing skill,  genius,  and  invention  is  trans- 
ferred from  those  who  have  brought  it 
about  to  the  non-producing  creditor  class  ? 
and  as  falling  prices  make  investments 
hazardous,  can  we  not  find  in  this  the 
reason  why  so  many  business  ventures 
fail,  and  why  so  much  labor  is  unem- 
ployed? M.  H.  Cazier. 

Chicago. 

A  Correction 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  article  "Concerning  Woman's 
Education  "  in  your  issue  of  March  11 ,  a 
small  error,  possibly  only  typogfraphical, 
occurs,  which  I  fear  may  serve  to  increase 
a  misapprehension  already  existing  to  a 
certain  extent  The  writer  of  the  article 
mentions  among  the  pioneers  of  woman*s 
education  "  Miss  Willard ;"  while  her 
identity  is  partially  revealed  by  locating 
her  at  Troy,  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  with- 
out further  distinction,  the  confusion  of 
Mrs,  Emma  Willard  and  Miss  Frances 
Willard  will  become  more  widespread. 

It  is  over  eighty  years  since  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard  began  her  struggle  to  break 
through  the  prejudice  which  existed 
against  the  education  of  women,  and  three 
decades  have  passed  sinc^  h^r  life-work 


closed,  and  to  many  of  this  generation  the 
work  and  influence  and  even  the  name  of 
Emma  Willard  is  almost  or  wholly  un- 
known. 

Being  one  of  the  oldest  living  graduates 
of  the  school  at  Troy  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  I  have  felt  that  I  must 
express  my  fear,  and  the  hope  that  in  any 
future  reference  to  either  of  these  noble 
women  their  identity  may  be  carefully 
considered.  J.  H.  D. 

Cincinnati. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.-//  is  seldom  Possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  anrurrs  late  in  t  onitng  will, 
we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
the  constant  Pressure  of  many  suljcits  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  lear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

1.  Does  Isaiah  vii.,  14-16,  refer  to  the  birth 
of  Christ?  If  not,  what  is  the  referencei? 
2.  Can  you  recommend  a  good  book  which 
discusses  from  a  modem  standpoint  the  quo- 
tations of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the 
New  Testament?  3.  I  understand  Paul  to 
claim  that  the  gospel  which  he  preaches  is  a 
matter  of  personal  revelation.  How  are  we  to 
understand  that  he  received  revelations  ?  Do 
men  have  revelations  today  as  Paul  had  them? 
4.  What  is  the  difference  between  revelation 
and  inspiration  ?  Are  religious  teachers  in- 
spired now  as  they  were  in  the  Apostolic  age  ? 
Did  Spurgeon  have  inspiration  as  Peter  did  ? 

P.  M.  S. 

1.  No;  the  reference  is  made  clear  by 
a  paraphrase,  viz. :  **  He  will  give  you  a 
sign.  A  young  woman  shall  bear  a  son 
who  shall  truly  represent  the  hopes  we 
have  inherited  from  the  days  of  David. 
His  very  name,  *  God-is-with-us,'  shall  ex- 
press the  secret  of  his  power.  Through 
your  obstinate  folly  he  shall  receive  but  a 
sorry  inheritance.  His  youth  shall  be 
spent  amidst  privations,  his  food  being 
only  curds  and  wild  honey,  for  while  he  is 
yet  young  the  lands  of  Syria  and  Israel 
shall  be  ravaged."  (Sanders  and  Kent's 
"  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets.") 
2.  Toy's  "  Quotations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment "(Scribners,  $3.50).  3.  See  Acts  xvi., 
9 ;  Galatians  ii.,  2  ;  Acts  xx.,  23 ;  2  Cor- 
inthians xii.,  1-9.  Visions  and  ecstasy,  as 
modes  of  revelation,  belong  to  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  times.  Revelation  in  PauPs 
case  was  to  the  moral  nature,  the  con- 
science. Another  mode  of  revelation  is  to 
the  intellectual  nature,  in  the  intuitions  of 
truth  obtained  by  great  thinkers,  prophets 
of  science,  like  Newton.     4.  Revelation  is 
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the  cause,  inspiration  the  effect,  the  same 
now  as  ever,  with  differences  only  in  de- 
gree, not  in  kind. 

1.  **  The  Word  of  God  came  to  man  at  first 
orally,  in  connection  with  theophanies."  Are 
we  to  accept  this  ?  How  are  we  to  understand 
the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God  as 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  Did  God  ever  as- 
sume visible  form  and  speak  audibly  to  any 
people?  2.  How  are  we  to  look  upon  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  as  recorded  in 
Acts?  Were  they  reallv  killed  for  sin?  Or 
shall  we  think  they  died  from  natural  causes 
and  the  people  concluded  that  death  was  a 
divine  punishment?  P.  M.  S. 

1.  A  real  theophany,  or  manifestation 
of  God,  takes  place  and  is  apprehended 
as  such  in  conscience,  although  mediated 
through  some  sensible  object  Conscience 
aided  by  imagination  may  invest  any  sen- 
sible object  with  the  character  of  a  the- 
ophany— e.g.,  an  apparition  or  a  clap  of 
thunder.  The  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  are  due  to  an 
immature  stage  of  intellectual  develoi> 
ment,  and  must  be  translated  into  their 
equivalents  in  modem  thought.  In  a 
certain  true  sense  God  is  always  assum- 
ing visible  form  and  intelligible  speech. 
Whether  he  anciently  did  so  in  any  other 
way  than  may  still  be  recognized  by  a 
devout  and  spiritual  mind  it  is  not  pos- 
sible and  not  important  to  determine.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  God  may  have 
adapted  to  an  immature  and  unspiritual 
age  methods  of  revelation  adapted  to  an 
immature  and  unspiritual  people.  2.  The 
paralyzing  circumstances  of  public  shame 
and  awful  denunciation,  acting  on  a  sus- 
ceptible nature,  seem  adequate  to  account 
for  their  death,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  record  per- 
mits us  to  infer. 

1.  Do  the  latest  archaeological  discoveries 
uphold  Old  Testament  histor>',  particularly 
'*The  Pentateuch"?  2.  Has  what  might  be 
called  "  conservative  theolog>' "  been  stren^- 
ened  by  the  later  developments  of  Biblical 
criticism?  3.  What  recent  book  can  be  said 
to  fairly  state  the /r^-^T'^^/ position  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to-day?  A.  E.  C. 

I.  On  the  whole,  we  think  they  have, 
so  far  as  they  bear  directly  on  Biblical 
statements.  2.  So  far  as  Biblical  criti- 
cism has  affected  theology,  it  has  been  by 
requiring  old  truths  to  be  put  into  new 
forms  and  supported  by  sounder  reasons. 
Of  course  this  has  somewhat  discredited 
the  formularies  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 


enteenth centuries.  3.  There  are  still 
open  questions.  The  best  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  seen  in  its  missionar>' 
work  throughout  the  world.  For  a  gener- 
ally sound  modem  theological  statement 
see  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke's  "  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology  "  (Scribners). 

Kindly  mention  (1)  some  good  books  on  the 
life  of  Christ  and  Bible  stories  written  for 
young  children;  (2)  also  some  collection  of 
poems  for  children  from  standard  authors. 

O.  G- 

1 .  "  The  Prince  of  Peace,"  by  "  Pansy  " 
(Mrs.  Alden),  a  life  of  Christ  (Lothrop, 
Boston);  "The  Bible  Story  Retold  for 
Young  People,"  by  Professors  Bennett  and 
Adeney  (Macmillan,  New  York) ;  •'  Bible 
Stories  in  Bible  Language,"  by  E.  T. 
Potter  (Appleton,  New  York).  3.  The 
collection  edited  by  Whittier,  "  Child 
Life  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston) ; 
also  Lang*s  "Blue  Book  of  Poetry" 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Huxley  says  that  "the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  given  in  the  first  Gospel,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  me  best  criticsj  *  a  mosaic  work '  of 
material  derived  from  differemt  sources^  and  I 
do  not  understand  that  this  statement  is  chal- 
lenged."    Is  this  true?  "  R.  P. 

We  so  regard  it ;  that  is,  that  the  "  ser- 
mon," as  given  in  Matthew  v. — vii.,  inclu- 
sive, was  probably  not  delivered  continu- 
ously at  one  place  and  time,  but  contains 
sayings  of  Jesus  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

Can  you  give  me  the  total  circumference  of 
the  walls  around  Jerusalem  as  they  were  re- 
built by  Nehemiah  ?  S.  W.  H. 

We  do  not  find  the  figures  given  any- 
where. Nehemiah  built  on  the  line  of  the 
old  walls,  at  least  in  general.  Measure- 
ment of  these  in  Kiepert's  atlas  gives  a 
total  of  about  6,400  paces  for  the  whole 
inclosure  before  the  exile. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  in  his  writings 
Ruskin  describes  a  locomotive  ? 

Mechanicus. 


Note. — Through  inadvertence  we  failed 
to  give  credit  to  the  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 
pany for  the  picture  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's residence  at  Lahore,  which  appeared 
as  part  of  the  illustration  of  the  article  on 
Kipling  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  ("  Droch'O 
in  the  February  Magazine  Number.  The 
picture  referred  to  is  copyrighted  by  the 
S.  S.  McClure  Company,  and  was  printed 
by  The  Outlook  by  special  permission. 
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The  Campaign  in  Luxon 


With  the  occupation 
of  Malolos  on  Friday 
of  last  week  the  general  advance  of  our 
army  ceased,  for  a  time  at  least,  after  a 
short,  sharp,  and  universally  successful 
movement — in  all  some  twenty-five  miles 
north  and  northeast  from  Manila.  From 
point  to  point  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way our  forces 
drove  the  na- 
tives, some- 
times meeting 
with  stubborn 
resistance,  but 
never  with  such 
opposition  as 
long  to  retard 
the  advance. 
From  Marilao 
to  Malolos  there 
were  fewer  and 
less  well-built 
intrenchments 
than  between 
Polo  and  Mari- 
lao, and  the 
fightingof  Wed- 
nesday, Thurs- 
day, and  Friday 
was  much  less 


severe  than  that  of  the  previous  days, 
described  in  oiir  last  week's  issue.  As  a 
rule,  the  Filipinos  retreated  on  the  near 
approach  of  General  MacArthur's  division, 
burning  the  villages  as  they  went.  The 
largest  of  these,  Bulacan,  was  left  to  the 
west  of  our  advance  march,  but  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  natives.  On  reaching  Malolos  it  was 
found  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
had  decamped  on  the  day  before  our 
army  arrived,  leaving  only  a  rear  guard, 
who  fired  with  little  effect  upon  our  sol- 
diers and  then  fled.  Part  of  the  town 
had  been  burned.    General  Mac  Arthur  at 


once  occupied  the  building  formerly  used 
by  Aguinaldo  as  headquarters,  and  gave 
his  troops  a  well-earned  rest.  In  all  last 
week's  fighting  the  engineers  were  often 
called  on  to  repair  bridges ;  the  crossing 
of  the  river  at  Guiguinto  on  Thursday,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  fierce  resistance, 
was  a  particularly  brilliant  military  epi- 
sode. Our  gun- 
boats also  took 
an  active  part 
by  ascending 
the  rivers  and 
shelling  the  en- 
emy. Aguinaldo 
is  said  to  be  now 
at  San  Fernan- 
do (see  map), 
but  his  where- 
abouts and 
future  move- 
ments are  really 
purely  conject- 
ural. Scouting 
parties  sent 
northward  to 
Calumpit  indi- 
cate that  there 
will  be  no  stand 
made  there  by 
the  enemy.  General  Otis  cables  that  his 
reconnoitering  parties  find  only  small 
parties  of  the  enemy,  who  retire  on  the 
approach  of  our  men.  General  Otis 
also  reports  that  our  army  is  in  excellent 
spirits  and  health,  and  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  another  active  campaign.  Military 
authorities  here  think  it  quite  improbable 
that  Aguinaldo  will  again  face  our  army 
in  the  open,  but  believe  that  his  forces, 
scattered  among  the  hills,  will  fight  ii\ 
guerrilla  fashion  if  detachments  of  our 
army  are  sent  after  them.  All  accounts 
agree  that  the  American  soldiers,  vol- 
unteers as  well  as  regulars,  fought  with 
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the  utmost  steadiness  and  discipline  all 
the  way  from  Manila  to  Malolos,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  movement  was  vigorous 
enough  to  call  for  courage  and  persist- 
ence on  the  part  of  our  troops.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
the  Filipinos  cannot  stand  against  Ameri- 
can soldiers  either  in  the  open  field  or 
behind  defenses — and  some  of  the  in- 
trenchments  thrown  up  by  them  were 
scientifically  made  and  decidedly  strong, 
tlow  long  the  Filipinos  may  be  able  to 
sustain  a  hill-warfare  is  quite  another 
question.  The  fact  that  a  movement 
eastward  from  Manila  to  Mariquina  has 
been  made  by  General  Otis*s  orders  shows 
that  the  insurgents  have  a  tendency  to 
mass  in  any  part  of  the  territory  left  tem- 
porarily unoccupied.  Those  near  Mari- 
quina were  easily  repulsed  and  the  town 
occupied.  General  Lawton,  General  Hall, 
and  General  King  are  holding  the  line 
from  Manila  eastward  across  the  island, 
and  report  that  insurgent  forces  to  a 
considerable  number,  have  gathered  to 
the  south  gf  their  line.  The  islands  other 
than  Luzon  have  remained  quiet  during 
the  week.  The  total  number  of  our 
killed  and  wounded  since  the  advance 
began  is  not  far  from  a  thousand,  about 
two  hundred  in  all  having  been  killed 
since  February  1.  The  insurgents  have 
lost,  some  military  authorities  estimate, 
at  least  twenty  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded. 


Although  it  was  on  March 
'^Difi^^  15  that  the  English  cruiser 
Porpoise  and  the  American 
cruiser  Philadelphia  joined  in  shelling  the 
Samoan  villages  occupied  by  Mataafa's 
adherents,  only  meager  accounts  of  the 
affair  have  been  given  to  the  press.  From 
a  despatch  sent  by  Admiral  Kautz,  of 
the  Philadelphia,  and  forwarded  on  March 
30  from  New  South  Wales,  and  from 
other  sources,  it  appears  that,  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  Consuls  having  united 
in  an  order  to  Mataafa  and  his  followers 
to  respect  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Chambers  recognizing  the  kingship  of 
Malietoa,  Mataafa  so  far  complied  as  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  the  Government 
reservation.  They  still,  however,  kept  up 
a  warlike  attitude,  and  were  greatly   en- 


couraged by  what  Admiral  Kautz  descril>es 
as  **  an  incendiary  proclamation  "  put  forth 
by  the  German  Consul-General ;  this  doeo- 
ment  denied  the  authority  of  the  agents  of 
the   foreign  Governments  united  in  ti»e 
protectorate  to  overthrow   the     <^«:ti"g 
provisional  government  (Mataafa's)  vrith- 
out  the  consent  of  the  third  party  to  the 
protectorate — in  this  case,  of  course,  Ger- 
many.    Thereupon  Mataafa  and  his  chiefs 
advanced  upon  Apia,  and  in  their  attack 
upon  the  place  one  American  soldier  was 
killed  while  guarding  the  American  Con- 
sulate, and  three  British  sailors  were  also 
killed.     The  British  and  American  com- 
manders at  once  sent  an~  ultimatum  to  the 
chiefs  ordering  them  to  leave  the  part  of 
Apia  held  by  them  before  noon  of  March 
1 5,  under  penalty  of  bombardment.     Ex- 
actly what  followed  is  not  quite  certain ; 
press  accounts  state  that  a  bombardment  of 
villages  on  the  coast  was  begun  just  hefore 
the  time  named  by  the  ultimatum  expired, 
and  that  a  more  or  less  desultory  shelling 
of  native  villages  was  kept  up  for  eight 
days ;  just  what  the  necessity  was  for  such 
a  prolonged  shelling  of  defenseless  villages 
is  not,  as  we  write,  entirely  clear.     Some 
slight  damage  was  done  to  the  German 
consulate  hy  a  shell  which  prematurely 
exploded,  and  by  the  same  shell  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  injured.     English  papers 
strongly   blame   the  German  Consul  for 
encouraging  the  Mataafans  to  break  the 
peace.     The  legal  strength  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  English -and  American  repre- 
sentatives lies  in  the  fact  that  Malietoa 
Tanus's  claim  to  the  throne  is  affirmed  by 
a  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  and 
that  the   Berlin  Treaty,  beyond  dispute, 
makes  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice 
binding  in  questions  of  the   succession. 
The  Germans  quote  former  utterances  of 
Mr.  Chambers  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cision, but  he  very  properly  responds  that 
these  utterances  were  unofficial   expres- 
sions, not  decisions  of  the  court.    Mataafa, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  native  followers,  is  a 
great  war  chief,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  party  would  gain  the  ascendancy 
if  the  succession  were  to  be  decided  l^ 
native  fighting.     There  is  a  certain  humor- 
ous aspect  in  the  fact  that  Mataafa's  ex- 
clusion from  the  succession  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  now   support   his  claim  and 
assert  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  did  not  took 
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forward  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
that  he  is  therefore  eligible. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the 

^  •'''^"^.SSSS'"*''"    Berlin  and  Washington 

authorities  have  dealt 
with  the  delicate  and  rather  serious  Sa- 
moan  compHcation  in  a  thoroughly  pacific 
spirit  The  proposition  for  a  Joint  High 
Commission  made  by  Germany  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  United  States  in  an 
informal  way,  and  it  is  beheved  that  a 
formal  acceptance  of  the  proposition  will 
soon  follow.  Such  a  Commission  would 
doubtless  possess  wide  authority,  and  its 
sessions  would  probably  result  in  a  new 
treaty.  It  is  understood  that  each  of  the 
three  nations  would,  under  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Germany,  have  one  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  advance  understanding  that 
the  results  reached  by  the  Commission 
should  be  accepted  by  the  three  Govern- 
ments. A  suggestion  has  also  been  made 
that  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  should  act  as 
umpire  if  the  Commissioners  should  be 
unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
German  newspapers  express  the  highest 
gratification  at  the  readiness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  this  proposal  of  a 
Joint  Conunission.  The  response  from 
Great  Britain  has  not  been  so  prompt,  and 
the  matter  is  still  under  discussion  there, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  final  reply  will  be  favorable.  Cer- 
tainly the  whole  subject  is  one  entirely 
suited  for  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  mu- 
tual concession.  The  tripartite  protectorate 
was  designed  to  prevent  native  wars  for 
the  succession,  to  establish  peace  in  the 
islands,  and  to  safeguard  foreign  interests. 
In  at  least  two  of  these  respects  it  has  been 
an  absolute  failure,  partly  because  of  lack  of 
.discretion  and  good  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  local  representatives  of  the  three 
Powers,  partly  because  of  the  fundamental 
futility  of  such  a  triply  divided  protecto- 
rate. There  is  nothing  in  the  past  history 
of  the  Samoan  dissension  which  should 
prevent  amicable  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  matter.  A  little  international  com- 
mon sense  is  all  that  is  needed.  And  in 
whatever  is  done,  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  well-beifig  and  civilization  of  the 
natives  must  be  a  chief  object,  as  well  as 


the  commercial  interests  of  the  foreign 
nations  who  have  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  order  and  peace.  So  far 
foreign  rule  in  Samoa  has  been  somewhat 
chaotic,  and  even  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  native  factions  by  outside 
pressure  has  been  a  signal  failure.  The 
proposal  by  Germany  that,  if  the  tripartite 
occupation  is  to  continue,  all  the  foreign 
representatives  now  in  Samoa  be  recalled 
and  new  ones  appointed,  is  an  excellent 
and  a  practical  one. 


In  Detroit,  Michigan, 
'^'"''t^SJ^l^^^     municipal    ownership 

of  the  street  railway 
system  is  now  the  immediate  question. 
The  Legislature  has  passed,  and  Governor 
Pingree,  of  course,  has  signed,  an  act 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  that 
city  to  appoint  a  commission  to  purchase 
the  street  railways.  Ex-Congressman  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  the  head  of  the  street  rail- 
way system,  not  only  agrees  with  Governor 
Pingree  in  his  views  about  municipal 
ownership,  but  desires  to  sell.  At  last 
week's  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
while  many  of  the  members  urged  that 
purchase  should  not  be  made  without  again 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  voters,  who  at 
the  previous  election  merely  voted  in  favor 
of  mimicipal  ownership  of  tracks,  the  com- 
mission authorized  was  finally  appointed  by 
a  vote  of  2 1  to  1 1 .  The  commission  consists 
of  Governor  Pingree  and  two  prominent 
Detroit  citizens — one  a  Republican  and 
the  other  a  Democrat  Governor  Pingree 
opposed  the  resubmission  of  a  definite 
proposition  to  the  voters,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  street  railway  would  not  name  a 
figure  at  which  it  would  sell  and  have 
that  figure  made  the  basis  of  a  political 
campaign.  Of  course  there  is  weight  in 
this  objection  ;  but  if  the  commission  were 
authorized  to  make  a  contract  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  voters,  the  issue 
would  not  be  essentially  different  from 
that  presented  last  year  to  the  voters  of 
Switzerland  regarding  the  national  rail- 
roads, when  public  ownership  was  ordered 
by  such  an  overwhelming  majority.  While, 
therefore,  we  welcome  the  experiment 
which  is  proposed  in  Detroit,  and  believe 
that  that  city  has  the  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  to  prosecute  it  successfully, 
yet  we  believe  that  a  pmdent  amserv»* 
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tism  and  democratic  principle  alike  de- 
mand that  the  experiment  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  definite  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  danger 
of  corruption  when  Aldermen  are  g^ven 
the  power  to  sell  franchises  belonging  to 
the  citizens  is  not  greater  than  the  danger 
when  they  are  given  unqualified  power  to 
buy  a.  franchise  from  the  company ;  and 
our  personal  regard  for  Governor  Pingree's 
business  judgment  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
public  spirit  does  not  lead  us  to  favor  in 
this  instance  a  departure  from  the  sound 
principle.  Municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  street  railways  has  not  been  tried 
in  this  country,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Brookl3m  Bridge,  and,  in  spite  of  its  suc- 
cess there,  the  principle  would  suffer  and 
not  gain  if  the  street  railway  system  of 
Detroit  should  be  purchased  at  a  price 
imsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  prejudicing  them  against  it 
from  the  start 


The  Chicago  Cunpalffn 


The  mayoralty  cam- 
paign just  closing  in 
Chicago  as  we  go  to  press  was  in  every 
way  extraordinary.  There  were  three 
parties  in  the  field,  each  with  a  candidate 
of  exceptional  ability  and  unexceptionable 
private  character,  and  each  urging  a  mu- 
nicipal progp'amme  singularly  progressive. 
The  Republican  platform,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  indorsed  the  demand  for 
four-cent  car-fares,  which  seemed  so  faint 
to  readers  of  Chicago  papers  a  few  months 
ago.  The  Republican  candidate,  Zina 
R.  Carter,  has  stood  squarely  upon  this 
platform,  and  while  he  has  failed  to  awaken 
enthusiasm,  he  has  at  least  held  the  con- 
fidence of  his  party,  despite  his  political 
obligations  to  the  distrusted  Lorimer  ma- 
chine. The  Democratic  platform  not  only 
indorsed  four-cent  car-fares  as  the  maxi- 
mum when  charters  are  renewed,  but 
declared  in  favor  of  "  muncipal  ownership 
of  all  public  utilities  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment,"  with  this  unexpected 
proviso:  "We  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  of  Chicago  to  the  strict  and  honest 
enforcement  of  [the  civil  service]  law. 
We  hold  that  a  proper  civil  service  system 
is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  municipal 
ownership."  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  has  proved 
himself  a  remarkably  effective  public 
speaker,  and  while  his  record  upon  civil 


service  reform  has  been  awkward,  his 
success  in  defeating  the  boodle  fiftTt*- 
year  franchises,  and  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  electric  lights  from  $96  to  $68  a  year, 
has  enabled  him  to  app)eal  powerfully  to 
the  anti-monopoly  sentiments  that  seem  st 
intense.  The  third  party  in  the  field- 
that  which  nominated  ex-Governor  Altgeld 
— has  made  distinctively  an  anti-monopoh* 
campaign.  It  was  ex-Govemor  AltgeW 
who  b^fan  the  agitation  for  lower  fares  aj 
against  higher  taxes  for  street-car  com- 
panies, and  the  platform  on  which  he  was 
nominated  demanded  the  complete  mu- 
nicipalization of  the  street-car  systems,  so 
that,  like  the  water- works,  they  should 
serve  the  citizens  at  cost  His  platform, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  municipal 
matters,  but  strongly  indorsed  the  Demo- 
cratic National  platform  of  1 896.  Indeed, 
the  avowed  object  of  his  candidacy  was  to 
defeat  the  alleged  efforts  of  Mayor  Harri- 
son to  "  Tammanyize  "  the  Democratic 
party  by  abandoning  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. This  attack  upon  Mayor  Harrison 
within  his  own  party  has  led  to  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  conflict.  The 
daily  papers  which  fought  the  Chicago 
platform  have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Inter-Ocean  "  and  the  "  Tribune,"  been 
supporting  Mayor  Harrison — an  avowed 
silver  Democrat — ^in  preference  to  Mr. 
Carter,  the  regfular  Republican  candidate. 
Mr.  Altgeld  has  met  with  violent  news- 
paper antagonism,  but  has  been  holding 
public  meetings  of  unparalleled  enthusi- 
asm. The  election  returns  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  complications  thus  pre- 
sented. The  vote  for  Mr.  Carter  does  not 
register  the  Republican  strength.  The 
vote  for  Mr.  Harrison  includes  not  only  the 
Democrats  who  support  the  regular  part}* 
ticket,  but  Republicans  who  feel  that  the 
National  fi|^t  within  the  Democratic  part}' 
is  more  important  than  the  local  fight 
against  it 


Negro  Disfranchisement 


The    Democrats  of 


Alabama,  in  their 
State  Convention  held  last  week,  boldly 
proclaimed  that  they  proposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana  in  disfranchising  men 
because  of  their  "  race,  color,  and  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  Two  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  they  adopted  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  favor  the  holding  of  a  Con- 
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stitutional  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
so  regulating  the  right  to  vote  as  to  per- 
petuate the  rule  of  the  white  man  in  Ala- 
bama."    "We  pledge  our  faith   to   the 
p>eople   of  Alabama  not  to  deprive  any 
white  man  of  the  right  to  vote,  except  for 
conviction  of  infamous  crime."     In  other 
words,  they  proclaim  suffrage  to  be  a  man- 
hood right  to  be  forfeited  only  by  infa- 
mous crime,  but  they  deny  manhood  rights 
to  the  men  who  received  theirs  through 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.     In  Alabama, 
however,  the  proposed  disfranchisement 
cannot  be  adopted  without  submitting  the 
proposition  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  in  this  State,  as  in  North  Caro- 
lina, there  is  a  chance  that  the  measure 
will  be  defeated.  Meanwhile,  in  Louisiana, 
the  friends  of  equal  rights  are  preparing 
to  contest  before  the  Federal  courts  the 
provision  of  the  Louisiana   Constitution 
disfranchising  citizens   because   of    illit- 
eracy   imless   their    families     possessed 
the   suffrage   before  it  was  given  to  ne- 
groes.     Some    men   who    are    loyal   to 
the  spirit  of  the  last  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  fear  that  this  suit  will  fail 
because  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  April  upholding  the  Mississippi 
provisions    disfranchising    citizens    who 
could  not  read  the  Constitution  or  satis- 
factorily explain  a  clause  when  read  to 
them.     The  Court,  however,  in  this  case 
simply  took  the  position  that  the  provis- 
ions "do  not,  on  their  face,  discriminate  be- 
tween the  races,  and  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  their  administration  was  evil."     The 
Court  explicitly  reaffirmed  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Justice  Matthews   in   the 
famous   laundry  case,  where   ordinances 
aimed  at  the  Chinese  were  in  question. 
The  language  of  the  Court  in  that  case 
was  as  follows : 

The  facts  shown  establish  an  administration 
directed  so  exclusively  against  a  particular 
class  of  persons  as  to  warrant  and  require  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
intent  of  the  ordinances  as  adopted,  they  are 
api>Iied  by  the  public  authorities  charged  with 
their  representation,  and  thus  representing  the 
State  itself,  with  a  mind  so  unequal  and  op- 
pressive as  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial  by 
the  State  of  that  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
which  is  secured  to  the  petitioners  as  to  all 
other  persons  by  the  broad-  and  benign  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  these    principles,   a   law   denying 
rights  to  men  on  the  explicit  ground  that 


their  families  did  not  possess  these  rights 
until  race  discriminations  were  prohibited 
cannot  be  sustained.  Every  State  may 
disfranchise  illiterates,  but  no  State  may 
explicitly  disfranchise  black  illiterates. 

One  Pennsylvania  legis- 

^•"JnST"     '^^°'  ^fter  another  has 

appeared  before  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  at  Harrisburg  and 
told  of  the  offer  of  bribes,  ranging  from 
petty  offices  for  their  friends  to  as  high 
as  $5,000  for  themselves,  if  they  would 
support  Mr.  Quay  in  various  ways ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  this  testimony,  the  primary 
elections  recently  held  have  resulted  in 
Quay  victories.  In  Lancaster  County, 
where  only  about  18,000  Republican 
votes  were  polled  last  fall,  about  16,000 
were  cast  at  the  primaries,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  were  cast  for  the  Quay 
candidates.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Quay  was 
the  "  regular  "  caucus  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, and  the  argument  that  the  scruples 
of  his  opponents  might  cost  the  party  or 
the  State  a  Senator  in  the  next  Congress, 
seemed  to  outweigh  all  other  considera- 
tions. The  result  is  that  Mr.  Quay's 
cause  has  recovered  prestige  when  on 
moral  grounds  it  should  be  losing  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  willingness  of  the  anti- 
Quay  Republicans  to  agree  to  the  election 
of  any  candidate  who  can  reunite  the 
party  has  made  the  Quay  members  feel 
that  they  cannot  escape  responsibility  if 
no  Senator  is  chosen,  and  therefore  the 
air  is  full  of  rumors  of  an  impending  com- 
promise. At  the  present  time  Senator 
Quay  could  doubtless  name  his  successor, 
and  if  he  should  name  him,  the  forces  he 
represents  will  have  sustained  only  a  par- 
tial defeat. 

The  bill  to  restore  vitality — 
^  wlSJ^til^e'''  or  "  starch,"  as  it  has  come 

to  be  called — to  the  New 
York  civil  service  law  is  practically  law. 
In  the  Senate,  where  defeat  was  feared, 
only  one  Republican  voted  against  it,  and 
one  Democrat  voted  for  it.  One  of  the 
speakers  in  favor  of  the  bill  showed  that 
under  the  Black  law  seven-eighths  of  the 
civil  servants  had  been  appointed  without 
competitive  examinations,  sometimes  on 
the  ground  that  their  work  was  "confi- 
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dential/'  sometimes  because.their  appoint- 
ment was  ^*  temporary/'  and  sometimes  be^ 
cause  they  were  "  laborers."  Tlie  bills  to 
prevent  four  tracks  on  Amsterdam  Avenue 
are  still  in  a  tangle,  the  only  hopeful 
event  of  the  week  being  Governor  Roose- 
velt's reported  determination  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  some  bill,  even  if  an  extra  ses- 
sion is  made  necessary.  The  most  inter- 
esting event  of  the  week — its  importance 
will  be  determined  later — was  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  a  resolution  to  investigate 
police  corruption  and  other  irregularities 
under  the  Tammany  administration  in 
this  city.  The  good  faith  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  has  been  impugned,  but  if  the 
nmior  that  the  Commission  is  to  appoint 
as  its  counsel  Mr.  Moss,  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime,  prove  true,  it  will 
certainly  begin  its  work  in  the  right  way. 

Governor    Roosevelt,    of 

''**pilichil^  ^^    New  York,  has  addressed 

to  the  Legislature  a  short 
message  upon  the  subject  of  taxation.  He 
puts  forward  no  comprehensive  plan  for 
equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation,  such  as 
the  taxing  of  all  corporations  upon  that 
proportion  of  their  capital  represented  by 
their  business  in  this  State,  but  he  does 
plead  strongly  for  the  removal  of  the 
worst  grievance  from  which  the  real  estate 
owners  of  this  commonwealth  suffer.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chises of  the  various  quasi-municipal  cor- 
porations, and  recommends  that  this 
value  should  no  longer  escape  taxation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Elevated  Railway,  the 
Metropolitan  and  Third  Avenue  surface 
railways,  and  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany of  this  city  alone  represent  the  mar- 
ket value  of  $300,000,000,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  the  value  of  their  franchises, 
the  importance  of  the  issue  is  clear.  The 
value  of  these  franchises  does  not  repre- 
sent capital  earned  and  invested,  but  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  monopoly  privi- 
leges which  the  public  has  granted.  If  the 
small  property-owner  is  taxed  to  the  full 
upon  the  capital  which  he  has  earned,  it 
is  shameful  that  the  corporations  should 
not  even  pay  the  ordinary  rate  of  taxation 
upon  the  capital  which  is  theirs  only 
through  public  favor,  without  earning  on 
their  part,  and  generally  because  of  extor- 
tions practiced    upon    the  public,     Gov^ 

emor  Roosevelt  dg^g  npt  urge  tb«  passage 


of  the  pending  bill  dealing  with  diis  ques- 
tion, but  recommends  that  a  connmittce  of 
l^slators  shall  consider  the  subject  and 
formulate  their  proposals.  This  sugges- 
tion of  a  commission  of  l^slators  instead 
of  a  committee  of  experts  is  cx>rdial]y 
justified  by  many  of  those  who  have  had  to 
examine  the  recommendations  of  expert 
commissions  and  see  how  far  they  were 
from  the  measures  which  legislators  in 
touch  with  ordinary  people,  country  as 
well  as  city,  would  dare  to  indorse. 

# 

Ohio  BiecHon    ^^^  ^^^  important  city  eleo 

tions  held  in  Ohio  on  Mon- 
day  were   remarkable  for  the   breaking 
down  of  old  party  lines.     Mayor  McKis- 
son,  of  Cleveland,  whose   opposition  to 
Senator  Hanna  and  professed  symfuithy 
with  the  Chicago  platform  came  so  near 
electing  him  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in   place  of   Senator   Hanna,  had   been 
renominated  at  the  Republican  primaries. 
despite  the  fierce  opposition  of  Senator 
Hanna's    following.      In    the    campaign 
which  followed,  this  faction  of  the   Re- 
publicans  were   joined   by   civil    service 
reformers   hostile   to  the  machine  which 
the  Mayor  had  built  up  by  means  of  the 
city  pay-roll,  and  by  anti-saloon  workers 
who  had  been  repelled  by  Mayor  McKis- 
son's  laxity  toward  the  vicious  elements. 
The  Democratic  lines  also  broke,  but  their 
candidate  was  elected  by  4,000  pluralit}*. 
The  confusion  of  party  ranks  here,  how- 
ever, was  as  nothing  to  their  obliteration 
in  Toledo.     Mayor  Jones,  whose  radical 
programme  for  the  public  ownership  and 
operation    of    quasi-public    undertakings 
was  rejected  by  the  Republican  civic  con- 
vention by  a  narrow  majority  at  the  dicta- 
tion  of  die  machine,  ran   as   an    Inde- 
pendent candidate.     The  Democrats  also 
nominated  a  party  candidate,  anda  triangu- 
lar fight  ensued,  whose  National  importance 
was  realized  by  all  the  voters  of  the  dty. 
For  the  first  time  in  American  municipal 
history,  the  Independent  candidate  was 
not  only  elected,  but  received  a   larger 
vote   than   the  two  regular  party  candi- 
dates combined.     The  vote  was  a  mar- 
velous tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Jones  and  to  the  popularity  of  his  cause. 

# 

An  Encourfi^f  R..«lt  ''i**^ '5f  "^.  ^^^^^*' 

of  M.  Gohier  for  hbd- 

ing  th«  French  army  wded  w^pectedly 
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in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  accused 
had  attacked  some  aspects  of  the  French 
military  system  with  the  greatest  audacity 
and  frankness.  He  had  affirmed  that  the 
barracks  were  breeding-places  of  vice  and 
disease ;  that  the  officers  were  tyrannical, 
and  the  men  subservient  to  the  degree  of 
cowardice  as  the  result  of  this  tyranny  ; 
and  that  the  military  chiefs  were  corrupt. 
These  accusations  were  declared  by  the 
public  prosecutor  to  be  both  defamatory 
and  unpatriotic ;  and  the  expectation 
seems  to  have  been  general  that  M.  Gohier 
would  be  made  to  bear  a  heavy  penalty. 
Unexpectedly,  his  charges  were  confirmed 
by  various  witnesses.  One  of  these  wit- 
nesses, who  had  been  reporter  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  ninefeen  years,  de- 
clared that  the  charges  of  corruption  were, 
in  his  judgment,  true  ;  that  he  believed 
there  were  great  frauds  in  the  accounts, 
and  that  the  attitude  of  the_War  Office 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  information. 
A  number  of  generals  and  leading  officers 
confirmed  other  statements  of  M.  Gohier 
as  regards  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  barrack  life  and  the  attitude  of 
officers  toward  privates ;  and  the  result 
was  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  received  with 
thunders  of  applause. 


Dean  Murray 


m 


The  creation  of  the  chair  of 


Literature  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, named  in  honor  of  Dean  Murray, 
has  been  followed  by  the  death  of  that 
deeply  loved  preacher,  scholar,  and  college 
officer.  Few  men  in  the  academic  world 
of  this  generation  have  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  young  men  under  their 
care  than  Dean  Murray.  The  difficulties 
of  his  position  as  the  administrator  of 
discipline  in  a  great  institution  were  mani- 
fold. The  successful  discharge  of  his 
duties  required  a  rare  union  of  strength 
and  sweetness — the  firmness  which  does 
not  yield  to  pressure,  and  the  sympathy 
and  courtesy  which  enable  a  judge  to  enter 
into  the  experience  of  the  man  upon  whom 
he  pronounces  sentence.  Dean  Murray 
was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old-time 
and  all-time  type  ;  a  man  of  fine  natural 
qualities,  full  of  humor,  good  sense,  and 
with  a  gift  for  fellowship  and  friendship 
which  made  him  the  most  companionable 
and  lovable  of  men.  Bom  at  Camden, 
S.  C,  in  18?7,  graduating  at  tb«  b^ad  Qt 


his  class  from  Brown  University  in  1850, 
and  from  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary four  years  later,  he  filled  successively' 
the  pastorates  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  South  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  of  the 
Prospect  Street  Congregational  Church  at 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Brick 
Church  in  this  city.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  Princeton  University,  a 
position  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  courses  of  lectures  being  among 
the  most  popular  in  the  University.  In 
1886  the  office  of  Dean  was  created  at 
Princeton,  and  Dr.  Murray  was  appointed 
to  the  position.  From  that  day  until  a 
few  months  past  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  both  positions.  He  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  men  whose  fineness  of 
character,  purity  of  life,  and  successful 
work  are  reflected  back  to  them  in  various 
kinds  of  recognition.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness Dr.  Murray  was  made  aware  in  many 
ways  of  the  extraordinary  affection  and 
reverence  in  which  he  was  held.  Such  a 
man,  by  the  tradition  of  his  character  and 
life,  enriches  a  university  for  all  time. 

As  the  time  approaches  for 
^***  f7v  *f-*°*^^   the  selection  of  a  successor 

to  President  Dwight,  of 
Yale,  the  wishes  of  the  alumni  have  con- 
centrated more  and  more  upon  the  pos- 
session by  the  new  President  of  certain 
definite  qualifications.  This  has  been 
shown  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  lately 
taken  by  one  of  the  Yale  publications,  and 
in  all  the  private  and  public  discussion  of 
the  subject.  It  is  practically  unanimously 
held  that  a  candidate,  to  be  eligible, 
should  be  a  Yale  graduate,  that  he  should 
not  be  older  than  forty  or  forty-five,  that 
he  should  have  both  executive  ability 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  university 
problems  and  of  educational  methods 
in  their  best  modem  development;  to 
these  conditions  a  majority  would  prob- 
ably add  that  it  is  not  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  President  should  be  a  clergyman. 
The  strong  feeling  that  a  President  should 
have  the  best  part  of  his  life  before  him 
for  the  great  responsibility  to  be  assumed, 
that  he  should  be  so  f^r  a  young  man  that 
he  might  reasonably  expect  to  do  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  years'  work  of  the  hard- 
est feincli  will  §xtlyde  frpm  consideration 
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several  candidates  who  in  other  respects 
would  be  eminently  fit.  Of  the  younger 
men  who  are  now  being  most  carefully 
discussed,  the  Yale  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post "  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list :  Bemadotte  Perrin,  Professor 
of  Greek,  class  of  '69 ;  Theodore  S.  Wool- 
sey,  Professor  of  International  Law,  72 ; 
Henry  W.  Famam,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
74 ;  and  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  Academical  De- 
partment, 76.  The  correspondent  adds 
that  there  has  been  of  late  a  growing 
tendency  toward  union  of  sentiment  upon 
Professor  Hadley,  among  both  the  gradu- 
ates and  the  faculty. 


WireleM  Telegraphy 


Last  week  the   Lon- 


don "  Times  "  printed 
a  brief  despatch  sent  from  France  to  Eng- 
land by  electricity,  but  without  the  use  of 
wires  or  cables.  The  possibility  of  thus 
sending  and  receiving  messages  has  been 
known  for  two  or  three  years,  and  inter- 
esting experiments  have  been  made  by 
several  investigators,  acting  independently. 
Some  practical  use  has  even  been  made 
of  the  discovery  in  communicating  be- 
tween British  lightships  and  the  shore,  and 
it  is  also  said  that  the  Italian  Government 
has  paid  Signor  Marconi  considerable 
sums  for  the  use  of  his  invention  on  war- 
ships. In  England  two  lightships  near 
the  Goodwin  Sands  were  able  to  send  and 
receive  messages  with  the  shore  all  through 
the .  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter, 
when  any  other  form  of  communication 
was  quite  impossible.  The  scientific 
triumph  of  Signor  Marconi  last  week  in 
transmitting  "  wireless  "  messages  between 
France  and  England  is  notable,  not  only 
because  it  is  such  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  system, 
but  because  the  distance  over  which  the 
messages  were  sent — thirty-two  miles,  from 
Boulogne  to  the  South  Foreland  Light — 
was  much  greater  than  had  been  before 
attained.  Signor  Marconi  is  a  man  only 
twenty-six  years  old.  While  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  sole  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  remarkable 
practical  results  he  has  reached  will 
doubtless  identify  his  name  with  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  electrical  science — 
one  apparently  capable  of  large  future 


improvement  and  development  The 
act  method  of  the  sending  of  messages 
without  a  wire  has  not  been  fully  made 
known.  It  consists  of  the  transmissicxi 
of  electric  waves  from  one  delicately  ad- 
justed and  sensitive  instrument  to  another 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  same  kind  of 
vibration.  Marconi  himself  likens  this 
to  the  way  in  which  a  tuning-fork  will  re- 
spond to  the  vibrations  of  another  tuning- 
fork  of  the  same  pitch.  A  vertical 
conductor  is  used ;  that  employed  in  the 
recent  experiments  at  Boulogne  was  over 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  intervening 
hills  are  said  not  to  affect  the  vibrations. 


Professor   Pickering's    new 

A  New  Moon      ^^^    ^£    g^^^^    ^y   pj^^ 

havoc  with  the  astronomical  text-books, 
which  for  many  years  have  told  us  that 
our  solar  system  has  but  twenty-one  sat- 
ellites.    It  was   an  easy  prediction  that 
Saturn,  with   hundreds   of  thousands   of 
attendant  bodies  forming  its  ring,  might 
well  be  accompanied  by  more  than  eight 
lucid   moons;  but  as,   before    Professor 
Barnard's  discovery  of  the  fifth  satellite 
of  Jupiter,  no  one  had  critically  explored 
the  region  close  to  the  giant  planet,  so  no 
one  had  carefully  swept  over  the  extensive 
area  just  outside  of  Saturn's  known  moons. 
And  it  is  here  that  Professor  Pickering's 
scrutiny  has  been  rewarded  with  success ; 
for  his  new   moon   is  more  than  thirty 
times  farther  from  Saturn  than  our  moon 
is  from  the  earth,  and  it  travels  round  its 
central   orb   in   a   period    of    seventeen 
months    instead    of  one.     While   a  dis- 
covery so   important  would    have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  by  former  methods 
of  optical  search  merely,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  even  with  photography,  which  was 
Professor  Pickering's  potent  ally.     For  the 
new  moon  is  a  body  so  faint  that  very  few 
of  the  world's  great  telescopes  are  com- 
petent to  disclose  it ;  and  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plates  taken  with  Miss  Brace's 
telescope,  upon  four  of  which  it  was  first 
discovered,   are    stars    by  the    hundred 
thousand  of  the  same  degree  of  faintness 
with  the  satellite,  and  from  which  it  must 
be    cautiously    differentiated.     All    who 
delight  in  observing  coincidences  will  not 
fail  to  note  that  Hyperion,  the  satellite  of 
Saturn  last  previously  found,   was  dis- 
covered also  at  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
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The  Dispensary  System 

The  Outlook's  recent  article  on  the 
saloon  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  called  forth  two  communi- 
cations from  North  Carolina,  whidi  we 
publish  in  this  issue  and  would  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  North 
Carolina  the  dispensary  system  has  united 
the  temperance  forces  as  no  other  radical 
measure  has  done,  and — what  is  equally 
to  the  point — has  encountered  perhaps  a 
fiercer  resistance  from  the  liquor  interests 
thiin  Prohibition  itself.  The  fierceness  of 
the  opposition  from  the  liquor-dealers  is, 
of  course,  due  to  its  fundamental  provis- 
ion prohibiting  private  profit  from  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  prohibition  is  made 
effective  by  authorizing  salaried  State  offi- 
cers to  sell  all  the  liquor  for  which  there 
is  a  legitimate  demand,  and  thus  securing 
almost  universal  co-operation  in  suppress- 
ing illegitimate  sales.  The  salaried  agents, 
having  no  financial  interest  in  increasing 
their  sales,  have  no  incentive  to  violate  the 
law,  or  even  stimulate  drinking  within 
the  law's  limitations.  These  limitations, 
furthermore,  are  more  stringent  than 
have  ever  been  imposed  upon  private  sa- 
loons. There  are  no  sales  after  sundown  ; 
there  are  no  sales  on  days  when  politi- 
cal meetings  are  held;  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  treating  or  tippling  in 
the  places  where  the  liquor  is  sold. 
In  its  provision  against  private  greed 
as  a  stimulus  to  public  demoralization, 
the  system,  of  course,  resembles  the  fa- 
mous Gothenburg  system  of  Scandinavia, 
but  in  the  restrictions  it  throws  about  the 
saloon  it  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
to  the  American  conscience.  The  fact 
that  it  leaves  the  individual  free  to  drink 
what  he  will  in  his  own  home  secures  for 
the  measure  the  support  of  men  who  are 
not  total  abstainers,  but  recognize  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  public  saloon ; 
while  the  fact  that  it  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  evils  of  the  public  saloon  secures  for 
it  the  hearty  support  of  the  great  body  of 
Prohibitionists.  In  South  Carolina  it  has 
established  itself  in  spite  of  the  factional 
opposition  which  the  method  of  its  adop- 
tion caused ;  while  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Georgia,  and  in  Alabama  it  is  rapidly 
,  becoming  the  hope  of  the  temperance 
party  in  the  cities.  In  Alabama  the  re- 
cent Legislature  passed  a  general  dispen- 


sary law ;  and  all  these  States  bid  fair  in 
a  few  years  to  have  the  dispensary  system 
wherever  local  prohibition  is  impracticable. 
As  a  basis  for  the  united  action  of  the 
temperance  forces  the  system  deserves 
equal  attention  at  the  North. 

Elements   of  Stability  in 

France 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  correlated  incidents  have  mo- 
nopolized the  columns  of  the  American 
press  devoted  to  France.  The  Outlook 
has  given  large  space  to  these  matters, 
because  of  their  revelation  of  spiritual 
conditions.  But  these  things  are  only 
part  of  the  story.  Few  have  endeavored 
to  unravel  the  complex  religious,  military, 
and  economic  causes  of  this  agitation  ; 
fewer  still  have  kept  in  mind  the  immense 
normal  activity  and  life  of  France,  which, 
being  normal,  is  largely  unreported ;  and 
unjust  inferences  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  French  people.  Inferences 
have  also  been  made  concerning  the  army 
which  are  in  the  main  true  only  of  the 
spying  service — a  service  which  exists  in 
every  military  organization  of  Europe,  and 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  attracts  and 
employs  unscrupulous  men.  As  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  alarming  symptoms,  by  the  forces  of 
disturbance,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
those  forces  of  order  which  counteract 
lawlessness  and  make  for  the  stability  of 
the  Republic. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
this  direction  is  the  splendid  development 
of  common-school  education.  The  finan- 
cial appropriations  for  this  purpose  have 
increased  five  or  six  fold  since  thp  birth 
of  the  Republic.  The  Catholics  have 
opened  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  schools 
of  their  own.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  Government  secondary  schools,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  steadily 
creating  republican  loyalty.  The  su- 
perior education,  the  schools  of  higher 
learning,  both  academic  and  professional, 
have  made  phenomenal  progress,  and  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  humanitarian  and 
scientific  spirit.  The  revival  of  the  old 
independent  universities  will  work  in  the 
same  direction ;  for  the  great  question  is 
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whether  thought  and  truth  or  passion  and 
prejudice  shall  carry-  the  day. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  ix)\vcr  of 
the  Institutions  of  learning;  can  be  found 
than  is  furnished  by  their  methods  of 
studying  history'  in  a  purely  objective 
spirit  The  lecture  of  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  **  L'Antistfmitisme/'  the  utter- 
ance of  a  noble  Roman  Catholic  historian 
and  economist,  has  been  of  great  value 
and  has  acted  like  z  dissolvent  uf>on  the 
prejudices  of  many  opponents  of  the  Jews. 
Never  have  the  auxiliary  sciences  to  his- 
tory rendered  greater  services  than  in  de 
tecting  and  demonstrating  recent  forgeries. 
Lavisse,  Sorel,  Monad,  and  their  disciples, 
constitute  a  great  power  on  the  side  of 
free  institutions.  Contemporary  philoso- 
phy is  even  more  important.  For  philoso- 
phy has  never  been  more  popular  in  France, 
or  had  more  brilliant  teachers  or  abler 
text-books.  Besides  Janet  and  Rcnounier, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
present  influence  of  philosophy,  there  are 
many  men  of  distinction  in  this  field ; 
chief  among  whom  must  be  placed  Fouill^e 
and  Sabatier.  Never  has  French  philoso- 
phy fought  the  good  fight  against  philo- 
sophical skepticism  and  against  deter- 
minism, two  blights  upon  moral  life,  more 
vigorously. 

The  moral  power  of  literature  in  France 
has  not  for  a  long  time  been  represented 
by  so  many  strong  men  as  at  present.  Men 
like  Bruneti^re,  Rod,  Faguet,  De  Vogiie', 
Wagner,  Sully-Prudhomme,  De  Barnier, 
Bazin,  would  enrich  the  life  of  any  coun- 
try. Artists  of  high  moral  instinct  and 
feeling  are  more  common  than  thirty'  years 
ago  ;  and  scientists  have  never  been  more 
numerous  nor  more  loyal  to  truth.  The 
philanthropic  activity  of  France  is  exhib- 
ited in  traditional  charities  and  in  prevent- 
ive associations  like  the  Bourse  du  travail^ 
the  labor  exchange,  the  Miisee  social^  to 
which  Comte  de  Chambrun,  its  founder, 
has  left  an  annual  income  of  1 25,000  francs, 
or  the  Society  of  Homes  for  Workingmen, 
so  nobly  led  by  Senator  Siegfried.  All 
these  agencies  of  enlightenment  are  work- 
ing for  the  Republic. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while 
a  large  number  of  Catholics  have  thrown 
themselves  fanatically  into  the  anti-revision 
campaign,  the  great  majority  are  loyal 
to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country ; 
find  Freethinkers,  Israelites,  and  Protest- 


ants know  that  freedom  of  conscience 
would  disap|>ear  with  the  Republic.  Tlie 
present  agitation  has  deepened  their  sense 
of  *  solidarity.  Notwithstandiiig  many 
regrettable  occurrences  in  the  French 
courts,  the  French  bench  and  bar  are, 
as  a  whole,  an  independent  body  of  noen, 
Anglo-Saxons  have  not  administered 
justice  more  vigorously.  The  Elnglish 
have  allowed  Jameson  and  Cecil  Rhodes 
to  escape  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
attacking  a  friendly  State.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr.  Quay  remains  unpunished;  and 
the  practice  of  lynching  in  this  country- 
must  be  offset  against  the  offenses  of 
some  French  judges. 

Encouragement   is   to  be   found,    too, 
in  the  working  of  the  political  machinery 
of  France.     The  Conseils  GMratdJc,  or  de- 
partment assemblies,  do  their  work  so  i*-ell 
that  they  escape  the  attention  of  foreign 
observers.     The  president  of  one  of  these 
assemblies  has  been  re-elected  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  times.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  as- 
sembly made  up  entirely  of  excitable  jjoli- 
ticians  and  doctrinarians.  In  spite  of  noisy 
sessions  and  the  captious  interpellations 
of  a  small  minority^  the  Chamber  has  done 
much  to  introduce  justice  in  the  economic 
relations  of  the  French  people,  by  laws  to 
protect  workingmen  in  case  of  accidents, 
to  aid  superannuated  laborers,  to  encour- 
age mutual-help  societies  and  co-operative 
institutions.     A  large   proportion  of   the 
deputies    are    representative    men,    and 
statesmen  are  not  lacking.     Brisson  is  a 
leader ;  De  Mun  a  conscientious  and  elo- 
quent Catholic  advocate.     Deschanel  ^/r, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  is  a  brill- 
iant orator   and    a   man  of  fine  literary 
culture.     An  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
members  are  devoted  to  the  Republic.  The 
Senate  has  realized  the  constitutional  inten- 
tion and  is  full  of  strong  parliamentarians. 
Such  speeches  as  those  of  MM.  B^renger 
and  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  February  last 
reach  a  very  high  level.  The  Presidents  of 
the  Senate  have  been  men  of  exceptional 
dignit>'  of  character.     Challemel-Lacour, 
Loubet,  and  Failli^re  suggest  honor,  dis- 
tinction, and  sound  political  ideals. 

Divided  as  the  parties  are  in  both 
houses,  there  is  a  substantial  union  con- 
cerning the  army,  the  Alsace  question, 
Anglo-French  relations,  and  the  imiwr- 
tance  of  the  colonies.    Both  diamien 
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h&ave  revealed  a  united  purpose  and  great 
^wisdom  in  their  selections  of  Presidents. 
Thiers,  MacMahon,  Gr^vy,  Carnot,  Casi- 
inir-Pdrier,  Faure,  and  Loubet  constitute 
a.  worthy  line  of  chief  magistrates.  A 
nation  which  is  left  undisturbed  by  so 
many  ministerial  and  presidential  changes 
must  have  within  itself  forces  of  intelli- 
g^ence  and  stability  which  English  and 
American  observers  have  not  adequately 
recognized. 

The   transformation   which   has  taken 
place  in  the  French  character  is  another 
important  factor.     The  schools,  the  scien- 
tific culture,  the  moral  educational  work, 
IX)pular  lectures,  journalism,  and  travel 
have  profoundly  modified  the  French  spirit 
and  enriched  it.     The  idea  of  progress  is 
penetrating  the  French  mind.     The  geo- 
metric tendencies  of  French  thinking  are 
disappearing.     The  study  of  the  natural 
sciences   has   developed  observation,  re- 
flection, reasoning  from  facts  instead  of 
from  abstract  principles.     The  contempo- 
rary  Frenchman   is   less   emotional,  less 
excitable,  and  more  and  more  ready  to 
accept  a  situation  and  make  the  best  of 
it.     The  same  spirit  leads  him  to  recog- 
nize more  clearly  the  immense  social  im- 
portance of  religion.     He   is    becoming 
more  capable  of  taking  his  place  in  the 
national  organism,  and  co-ordinating  his 
energies  with  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country.     He  sees  that  the  Republic, 
with  its  disorders,  has  so  far  given  more 
liberty  than  France  ever  had ;  that  it  has 
grained  new  supporters  with  every  great 
national  crisis  (at  the  last  election  87.6  per 
cent,  of  those  who  voted  were  republicans) ; 
that  it  has  lived  longer  than  any  govern- 
ment France  has  had  for  the  past  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years ;  that  it  adapts  itself 
easily  to  the  necessary  changes  of  con- 
ditions ;  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  prog- 
ress, and  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  the 
only  possible  government  for  the  country. 
Political    service  becomes   more   and 
more  one  of  the  great  functions  of  national 
life,  like  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  sci- 
ence, education,  religion,  the  army  and 
the  navy.     These  great  interests  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  army  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  supporters  of   the  Republic ; 
and,   notwithstanding  the   fact   that  the 
Jesuits  and  militant  Ultramontanes   are 
hostile  to  the   present  regime,  the  great 
jnajority  of   Catholics  are  loyal   to  the 


Republic.  The  haughty  and  hostile  atti- 
tude of  some  members  of  the  army  is 
explained,  in  part,  by  the  bitter  attacks  of 
a  small  group  of  Socialists.  The  bulk  of 
the  officers  are  good  republicans,  and  the 
army  is  like  the  people.  A  republican 
nation  will  have  a  republican  army  when 
every  one  is  subject  to  conscription,  as  in 
France.  The  perils  of  the  Republic  are 
great,  but  some  of  them  threaten  all  demo- 
cratic governments.  These  dangers  will 
be  met,  as  The  Outlook  has  never  ceased 
to  insist,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
The  old  Huguenot  motto.  Per  Tristitiam 
in  Spe,  has  not  lost  its  prophetic  force. 

New  York's  Rapid  Transit 

Problem 

In  1894  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  municipal 
ownership  of  the  city  railroad  franchises. 
A  provision  for  insuring  such  ownership 
was  inserted  in  the  charter  of  the  city.  A 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  was  also  cre- 
ated to  devise  and  execute  a  plan  for 
rapid  transit  to  be  owned  by  the  people. 
At  every  step  of  the  way  the  commission 
has  been  hindered.  Legal  and  practical 
difficulties  have  been  constantly  put  in  its 
way.  The  scheme  carefully  wrought  out 
by  its  engineers  was  sneered  at  as  a  "  hole 
in  the  ground."  Men  who  ought  to  have 
known  the  difference  between  steam  and 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  painted  in 
dismal  colors  the  gloom  and  soot  and 
smoke  of  the  London  underground,  and 
scornfully  asked  if  the  people  wished  their 
money  expended  on  a  duplication  of  that 
Cimmerian  tunnel.  By  one  means  and 
another  the  commencement  of  operations 
was  so  hindered  that  work  was  not  begun 
during  the  term  of  Mayor  Strong,  who 
would  have  offered  no  opposition  to  it. 
A  new  election  came  on.  Mayor  Low 
was  nominated  on  an  independent  ticket. 
If  the  Republican  machine  had  indorsed 
the  nomination,  his  election  would  have 
been  probable.  Mayor  Low  was  a  Re- 
publican, and  received  most  of  his  sup- 
port from  Republicans.  But  a  mysterious 
opposition  to  him  was  developed  in  the 
machine.  It  could  give  no  good  account 
of  itself,  could   offer  ng  reason  for  its 
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objections.  A  separate  party  nomination 
offered  no  possibility  of  practical  success 
at  the  polls.  It  could  have  but  one  effect 
— that  of  lessening  the  chances  of  the 
election  of  the  only  Republican  who  had 
any  chance  of  election,  and  rendering 
more  probable  the  triumph  of  Tammany 
and  the  inauguration  of  Tammany  rule  in 
the  new  and  greater  New  York  City. 
The  reason  for  this  mysterious  Republican 
opposition  to  the  Republican  Seth  Low, 
this  mysterious  Republican  co-operation 
with  the  Tammany  Croker,  The  Outlook 
stated  at  the  time  as  follows  (Outlook 
for  October  2,  1897): 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Low  are 
not  the  real  reasons.  The  real  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union  stand  for  a 
principle  to  which  Mr.  Piatt  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  are  far  more  hostile  than  to 
Tammany.  That  principle  is  the  municipal 
ownership  of  municipal  franchises. 

The  circumstantial  evidences  which  sup>- 
ported  this  conviction  were  given  in  that 
article  in  some  detail.  The  Democratic 
'  and  the  Republican  machines  joined  hands, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  joining  of  hands 
was  possible,  by  nominations  to  defeat  the 
only  candidate  under  whose  administra- 
tion municipal  ownership  of  rapid  transit 
could  be  accomplished.  The  prominent 
politicians  on  both  sides  were  known  to 
be  pecuniarily  interested  in  private  cor- 
porate ownership.  On  the  Democratic 
side  were  ex-Secretary  Whitney,  John  D. 
Crimmins,  John  C.  Sheehan,  Daniel  S. 
Lamont,  Richard  Croker,  and  ex-Governor 
Flower ;  on  the  Republican  side,  Edward 
Lauterbach,  P.  H.  Flynn,  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  all  of  whom  had,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, large  interests  in  railroads  whose 
profits  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
principle  of  municipal  ownership  incor- 
porated in  the  city  charter  could  be  set 
aside. 

The  subsequent  history  can  be  very 
briefly  given.  As  soon  as  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  was  inaugurated,  the  assaults  on 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  were 
renewed.  The  Mayor,  who  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  refused  to 
meet  with  them.  It  was  presently  declared 
officially  that  the  constitutional  debt  limit 
of  the  city  was  so  nearly  reached  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  city  to 
borrow  the  money  necessary  to  construct 
the  proposed  subway.   The  Rapid  Transit 


Commission  showed  that  the  sum  needed 
for  the  rapid-transit  S3r9tem — about  $J0.- 
000,000 — could  be  obtained  by  bondii^ 
the  county  of  New  York,  or  by  reassessing 
the  realty  of  the  city  upon  the  terms 
required  by  law,  or  even  by  leasing  a 
contract  to  the  three  sections  so  that  the 
new  bonds  should  not  be  issued  more 
rapidly  than  old  bonds  are  being  extin- 
guished under  present  conditions.  The 
plan  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  county 
was  instantly  discarded  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  They  could  not  refuse  to 
raise  the  valuations  which  were  far  below 
the  proportion  maintained  in  the  rural 
districts  ;  but  they  instandy  accompanied 
the  increa.se  with  increased  expenditures : 
on  no  account  must  the  city  g^et  a  surplus 
which  it  could  use  for  its  greatest  need — 
a  rapid-transit  system.  As  to  the  plan  of 
building  the  road  in  sections,  it  vras  seri- 
ously argued  that  the  moment  the  work 
was  begun  the  city  would  be  indebted  for 
all  that  it  would  have  to  assume  in  order 
to  complete  the  structure.  But  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  suddenly  awakened  con- 
science against  the  supposed  extravagance 
of  building  a  subway,  except  the  greater 
extravagance  of  giving  the  franchise  to  a 
private  corporation. 

The  ill-kept  secret   is  now  out     The 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  corp>oration, 
in  whose  management  the  chiefs  in  the 
late  municipal  election,  both  Republican 
and  Democratic,  were   more  or  less  di- 
rectly interested,  proposes  to   build  the 
subway  itself — provided  it  can  own  it  after 
it  is  built     Such  a  subway  is  no  longer  a 
**  hole  in  the  ground ;"  the  buildings  which 
line  the  proposed  tunnel  are  no  longer  in 
danger  of  tumbling  down  if  the  tunnel  is 
built ;  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it 
will  *'  pay."  The  engineering  and  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  have  all  instantly  vanished. 
The  scheme  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission is  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company — with  one  excep- 
tion :  it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  private 
capitalists  and  is  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated for  their  benefit.     The  proposal  is  to 
construct  the  road  substantially  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
to  carry  passengers  for  five-cent  fares  on 
ordinary  trains  and  ten-cent  fares  on  ex- 
press trains,  and  to  transfer  the  express 
passengers  to  its  surface  roads  free,  and 
the  accommodation-train  passengers  for 
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an  additional  payment  of  three  cents.  It 
demands  also  the  exclusive  privilege  to 
use  the  subway  thus  constructed  for  elec- 
tric wires,  pneumatic  tubes,  hot-air  pipes, 
etc.  The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  will 
give  to  the  corporation  a  monopoly  not 
only  of  rapid  transit,  but  also  of  heat, 
light,  power,  and  rapid  communication 
through  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph. 
For  this  it  proposes  to  pay — nothing :  for 
a  proposal  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  all  taxation 
on  the  franchise,  five  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  income,  and  even  then  not  until 
all  operating  expenses,  including  interest 
on  the  bonds,  are  provided  for,  is  really 
only  a  proposal  to  limit  taxation  on  the 
corporation,  not  to  pay  the  city  for  the 
corporation's  privileges.  It  will  make  this 
bargain  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
franchise  is  given  to  it  inperpetuo^  and  the 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  declares  that  not  the  slight- 
est modification  in  the  proposed  terms 
will  be  considered,  so  that  not  even  a 
proposal  such  as  progressive  cities  require, 
that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  the  city 
may  regain  possession  by  paying  the  cost 
of  the  works,  can  be  entertained. 

The  question  which  this  proposal  raises 
is  this :  Shall  the  city  give  an  exclusive 
franchise  of  such  properties,  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  probable  and  prospective 
value,  for  the  sake  of  expediting  the  con- 
struction of  a  rapid-transit  system  ?  Shall 
it  pay  such  an  unestimated,  not  to  say 
inestimable,  price,  to  wnn  from  the  partner- 
ship of  private  capitalists  and  profit-mak- 
ing ix)liticians  the  permission  to  enjoy  its 
own  roadways  ?  This  proposal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  is 
made  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
Europe,  where  franchises  in  perpetuo  are 
no  longer  sold  ;  in  the'  face  of  the  expe- 
rience of  Glasgow,  where  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years  the  rental  of  a  surface 
franchise  has  been  made  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  construction,  so  that  the  city  now 
possesses  it  without  having  paid  a  dollar 
for  it,  except  what  the  road  has  itself 
earned  ;  in  face  of  the  experience  of  Bos- 
ton, where  the  subway  has  been  constructed 
and  leased  to  the  railroad  companies  on 
such  terms  that  in  less  than  forty  years 
the  principal  and  interest  will  be  repaid 
to  the  city  out  of  the  earnings,  and  the 
city  will  then  own  it  free  and  clear  of  all 
debts ;   in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 


Chicago,  where,  after  a  battle  in  vehemence 
scarcely  ever  surpassed  in  this  country, 
the  principle  has  been  maintained  that  no 
franchise  shall  be  given  in  perpetuo  ;  in 
face  of  the  vote  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City  at  a  popular  election  to  build 
and  own  the  subway  themselves  ;  and  in 
face  of  another  fact  which  deserves  the 
emphasis  of  a  separate  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  is  Comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Although  a  Tammany 
man,  he  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and  is 
almost  the  only  man  in  the  present  admin- 
istration who  has  shown  any  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  the  people.  We  quote 
his  statement  from  a  published  interview 
in  the  New  York  "  Tribune :" 

I  do  not  think  that  the  city  needs  to  lose  the 
ownership  of  the  tunnel  and  its  railway.  At 
Albany  last  year  there  passed  a  constitutional 
amencfment  designed  to  relieve  the  city  of 
New  York  of  the  burden  of  the  debt  of  the 
county.  That  amendment  will  undoubtedly 
pass  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  be  submitted  to  the  people  this  autumn. 
That  they  will  adopt  it  admits  of  practically 
no  question.  This  done,  the  county  debt  of 
$30,000,000  will  at  once  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  addition 
to  the  $30,000,000  of  which  we  got  rid  by  the 
increase  in  the  assessed  values.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will*  then  be 
in  the  power  of  the  city  to  build  the  tunnel  in 
sections,  expending  for  the  purpose  about 
$10,000,000  a  year.  The  bill  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  now  pending  will  give  to 
the  Board  the  power  to  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  in  sections.  Thus, 
just  ahead  of  us  is  a  way,  plain  and  simple, 
to  secure  the  construction  of  the  railway  and 
retain  it  in  possession  of  the  city. 

Democracies  are  said  to  be  impulsive, 
impatient,  volatile,  not  to  know  their  own 
mind,  to  be  ready  to  undo  to-day  what 
they  did  yesterday.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York  have  changed  their 
minds,  or  would,  if  they  were  asked,  vote 
to  give  in  perpetuo  to  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company  the  control  of 
the  streets  both  above  and  under  ground. 
The  least  the  Legislature  can  do  is  to  ask 
the  people  of  the  city  if  they  have  changed 
their  minds.  For  the  people  to  give  a 
franchise  of  such  value  for  such  a  price  as 
is  offered,  or  for  any  price,  would  be  fool- 
ish. For  the  Legislature  to  set  aside  the 
protections  of  the  Charter  and  the  well- 
considered  judgment  of  the  people,  and 
dispose  of  the  people's  streets  and  sub- 
ways in  such  fashion,  would  be  criminal. 
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The  Risen  Christ 

If  Christ  be  not  raised  from  the  dead, 
said  St  Paul,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;  but,  he  said  many  times  in 
effect,  if  he  be  raised  from  the  dead,  then 
ought  we  to  be  of  all  men  most  happy.  In 
his  own  career  the  great  Apostle  set  a 
noble  example  of  high-hearted  courage. 
Through  toils,  perils,  and  sufferings  such 
as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  his 
faith  shone  like  a  great  light.  It  pierced 
the  deepening  gloom  of  his  closing  years, 
and  as  the  night  darkened  about  him  in 
the  last  days  at  Rome  it  seemed  to  glow 
with  deepening  radiance.  Few  men  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  face  greater 
difficulties  or  to  overcome  greater  obsta- 
cles. Aside  from  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
personal  fortunes,  which  would  have  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  most  men,  upon  him 
was  laid  the  heavy  task  of  breaking  the 
vase  in  which  Christianity  had  been  plant- 
ed without  harming  the  tender  and  sensi- 
tive plant  or  alienating  those  wh6  loved 
it  not  the  less  because  the  vase  itself  was 
sacred  to  them  ;  upon  him  was  laid  also 
the  tremendous  task  of  carrying  to  the 
most  cultivated  race  and  to  the  most  pow- 
erful race  the  news  that  God  had  appeared 
in  human  form,  in  an  obscure  place,  among 
a  despised  people.  To  a  matn  of  Paul's 
tastes  and  knowledge  it  was  a  supreme 
privilege  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  training,  with  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  a  rich  intellectual  life,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  as  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker  he  realized  the  full  significance 
of  proclaiming  Christ  in  Athens  and 
Rome. 

He  was  able  to  measure,  moreover,  as 
no  other  Jewish  follower  of  Christ  in  those 
days  could  measure,  the  appalling  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
truth  to  which  he  had  committed  his  life. 
He  understood  the  value  and  the  power 
of  the  intellectual  tradition  which  had  its 
seat  at  Athens,  and  he  measured  accurately 
the  completeness  and  solidity  of  organ- 
ized paganism  at  Rome.  De  Quincey  has 
strikingly  described  the  stealthy  approach 
of  a  band  of  assassins  from  a  remote  prov- 
ince to  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Roman 
rule  was  so  wide  and  apparently  so  care- 
less, there  were  so  many  secret  paths  of 
approach  to  the  capital  through  the  vast 


empire,  that,  with  a  little  caution,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  the  dagger  should  find  its 
way  to  the  Emperor's  heart  The  little 
band  crept  steadily  forward  through  an 
unconcerned  world,  to  find,  at  the  end, 
that  every  step  of  its  progress  had  been 
watched  from  the  start,  and  that  the  only 
open  question  had  been  at  what  point  it 
should  be  crushed.  Against  that  tremen- 
dous power,  allied  with  scholarship,  art, 
splendor  of  life,  and  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  an  old  civilization,  this  solitary 
man  of  genius,  scholar  and  teacher, 
matched  himself  -with  intrepid  courage. 

The  world  against  which  he  arrayed 
himself  was,  moreover,  corrupt  to  the 
core.  There  were  noble  men  and  women 
in  it  who  kept  themselves  unstained ;  but 
the  great  forces  which  make  and  keep 
men  pure  had  spent  themselves ;  and  the 
cultivated  races  were  sinking  steadily  into 
the  mire.  There  were  vices  openly  prac- 
ticed in  Greek  cities  of  which  the  Apostle 
could  write  only  in  general  terms,  and 
those  vices  were  not  unknown  among  the 
converts  to  Christianity.  In  Rome  men 
had  lost  the  resources  of  faith  and  were 
tr>'ing  to  compensate  themselves  by  arti- 
ficially widening  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nels of  appetite  and  lust  There  were 
aspects  of  the  society  in  which  Paul  lived 
which  must  have  been  unspeakably  re- 
pulsive to  a  man  of  his  purity.  The  whole 
world  was  drifting  steadily  toward  moral 
degeneration ;  the  old  civilization  was 
silently  sinking  about  him. 

All  this  St.  Paul  knew,  and  the  knowl- 
edge would  have  crushed  him  but  for  one 
great  fact  in  his  history :  he  had  seen  the 
risen  Christ  1  That  sudden  vision  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  had  not  only  changed 
the  man ;  it  had  changed  the  world.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  conditions, 
of  an  adjustment  between  the  creative 
and  the  corrupting  forces  in  society ;  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  the  method  and 
time  which  God  had  chosen  to  redeem 
the  world.  The  world  was  to  all  appear- 
ances lost;  St  Paul  knew  that  it  was 
saved.  It  was  not  his  duty  henceforth  to 
consider  the  probable  outcome,  to  meas- 
ure the  power  arrayed  against  him ;  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign ;  his  one  sole  duty  was  to  throw  his 
whole  being  heroically,  hopefully,  enthu- 
siastically, into  the  fight.  The  greater  the 
odds  against  him,  the  more  resolute  his 
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bearing ;  the  more  desperate  the  fortunes 
of  the  field,  the  more  resonant  the  ringing 
cheer  of  his  tone.  And  history  has  shown, 
as  it  always  will  show,  that  a  great  faith 
is  the  wisest  and  sanest  of  all  glides.  St 
Paul  matched  himself  against  Rome,  and 
Rome  stupidly  put  him  to  death,  only  to 
become,  a  little  later,  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  society  slowly  rising  out  of  the 


wreckage  of  the  older  civilization.  St 
Paul  knew  more  thoroughly  than  the  pes- 
simists of  his  time  the  appalling  condition 
of  the  race ;  he  looked  all  the  black  facts 
in  the  face.  If  he  had  been  a  pessimist, 
he  would  have  succumbed  to  them.  But 
he  had  seen  the  risen  Christ,  and  no  man 
can  have  that  vision  and  remain  a  pes- 
simist. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  CUBA 

BY   GEORGE  KENNAN' 


III. 

The   Old   Town   of  Baracoa 


WHEN  one  goes,  in  winter,  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern 
side  of  eastern  Cuba,  the  thing 
that  surprises  one  most  is  the  great  and 
sudden  change  in  climate.  Although  the 
distance,  in  an  air  line,  between  Guan- 
tanamo  and  Baracoa  is  not  more  than 
seventy-five  miles,  the  two  places  differ  in 
climate  almost  as  much  as  do  San  Diego, 
California,  and  Seattle.  When  we  left 
Guantanamo,  it  had  not  rained  in  that 
part  of  the  island  for  more  than  two 
months,  and  the  roads  everywhere  were 
dry  and  dusty.  When  we  reached  Bara- 
coa, we  found  that  in  the  same  period  it 
had  rained  there  almost  daily,  and  that 
the  trails  along  the  northern  coast,  between 
Cape  Maysi  and  Sagua  de  Tanamo  (Sag'- 
wah  de  Tan'a-moh)  were  so  deep  in  mud 
as  to  be  nearly  impassable.  This  re- 
markable difference  in  climate  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  trade  winds,  which 
.in  November,  December,  and  January 
fclow  upon  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cuba 
'vAth  great  steadiness  and  regularity,  and 
Ibrii^  to  it,  day  after  day,  the  coolness 
:and  tte  vapor-charged  air  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nearly  ^11  of  the  moisture  brought  by 
ithese  winds,  however,  is  precipitated  upon 
tthe  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  that 
llie  between  Baracoa  and  Guantanamo,  so 
that  the  latter  place  is  left  comparatively 
dry  and  rainless.     We  began  to  notice  a 
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difference  in  temperature  and  humidity 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Cuchillas,  and  when  we  descended  their 
northern  slope  and  entered  the  low, 
swampy  valley  of  Sabanilla  (Sahvan-ill'- 
yah)  we  found  ourselves  in  a  region 
where,  evidently,  it  had  rained  almost 
daily  for  weeks.  The  mud  all  along  the 
trail  was  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
at  intervals  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  there  were  sloughs,  or  quagmires,  in 
which  a  horse  would  sink  to  the  belly. 
As  we  approached  Baracoa,  however,  we 
came  out  of  the  swamp  upon  higher 
ground,  and  finally  rode  into  the  town 
over  a  short  stretch  of  comparatively  dry 
and  fairly  good  road. 

In  entering  Baracoa  by  the  Guantanamo 
trail  one  gets  very  little  idea  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
that  environs  it.  The  place  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  more  beautiful  even  than 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  very  decided  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment when  we  rode  past  a  low  stone 
fort  into  a  narrow,  muddy  street  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  huddled  mass  of 
cheap,  one-story  houses  standing  on  a 
strip  of  perfectly  flat  ground  between  a 
range  of  low  hills  and  the  sea.  So  far  as 
1  could  discover,  there  was  no  beauty  or 
picturesqueness  about  it ;  and  I  wondered 
how  any  one  could  ever  have  thought  oi 
comparing  it  with  Port  Antonio,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  all  the 
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West  Indies.  I  was  soon  to  learn,  how- 
ever, that  first  impressions  of  Baracoa  are 
deceptive,  and  that  the  comparison  was 
not  so  wild  and  undiscriminating  as  it 
seemed. 

After  riding  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
through  a  narrow,  crooked  street,  between 
rows  of  one-story,  tile-roofed  houses  cov- 
ered with  crumbling  stucco  and  kalso- 
mined  sky-blue  or  dirty  yellow,  in  accord- 
ance with  Cuban  taste,  we  came  to  a  small 
triangular  park  or  plaza,  in  front  of  a 
dilapidated  old  brick  church  without  a 
steeple,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  get 
our  bearings  and  ascertain  the  location  of 
the  post  headquarters.  While  we  were 
trying  to  elicit  some  information  from  a 
group  of  natives  who  gathered  about  us, 
an  American  officer,  who  proved  to  be 
Captain  Wiley,  of  the  Third  (Georgia) 
Immunes,  came  out  into  the  street  to 
greet  us,  and  under  his  guidance  we  found 
'  our  way  to  the  "  officers'  mess,"  where  we 
received  a  most  cordial  and  hospitable 
welcome. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Wylly,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Colonel  Ray,  I 
went  to  stay  with  them  in  the  second 
story  of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Hotel," 
where,  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  they 
were  keeping  house  under  Cuban  condi- 
tions but  in  American  fashion,  and  where 
I  was  soon  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home 
as  I  had  felt  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ray 
at  Guantanamo,  How  delightful  and  in- 
spiriting it  is,  after  knocking  about  in  the 
wild  n\oun tains  and  eating  garl  jo-flavored 
stew  in  the  dirty  houses  of  eastern  Cuba^ 
to  sit  dQwn  iix  a  clean  room,  and  at  a 
^leai>  ^able  presided  over  by  cultivated 
and  companionable  Anverican  women, 
pi^ly  Qi>e  who  hs^  had  that  experience  can 
Jully  understand.  The  Cuban  cook  may 
T\o%  be  a$  skillful  as  the  hostess  could  wish, 
th©  cups  and  plates  may  be  coarse,  cheap 
crockery  from  Barcelona,  and  there  may 
i>ot  be  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  enough 
to  go  around ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  hos- 
pitality n^akes  up  for  all  deficiencies,  and 
the  presence  of  American  women  seems  to 
transform  into  a  home  even  the  bare  rooms 
Qf  a  "  Twentieth  Century  "  Cuban  hotel. 

U  was  so  late  when  we  reached  Bara- 
coa Wednesday  afternoon  that  I  had  little 
opportunity,  before  dark,  to  see  the  place ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  Lieutenant- 


Colonel  Wylly  and  I  climbed  the  steep 
hill  behind  it  to  the  long,  low,  stuccoed 
building  formerly  used  by  the  Spanish 
garrison  as  a  hospital,  and  from  that 
elevated  point  of  view  looked  out  over  the 
town  and  its  picturesque  environment 
With  my  very  first  glance  at  that  splendid 
picture  of  mountain,  bay,  and  sea,  the 
disappointment  that  I  felt  when  I  first 
saw  Baracoa  vanished,  never  to  return, 
and  I  was  almost  ready  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Columbus,  who,  when  he  first 
saw  this  coast,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1492,  wrote  in  his  diary,  "This  is  the 
most  beautiful  land  ever  beheld  by  hu- 
man eyes." 

From  a  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  Baracoa  appears  to  stand  on  what 
was  once  a  flat-topped  coral  reef,  between 
an  outer  and  an  inner  bay,  neither  of 
which  can  be  seen  from  the  Guantanamo 
trail,  or  from  the  streets  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  The  outer  bay,  with  its  long 
curving  line  of  snowy  surf,  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  steep,  densely  wooded  moun- 
tain, while  the  circular  inner  bay,  which 
is  fringed  with  cocoanut  and  royal  palms, 
is  almost  overhung,  on  its  eastern  side, 
by  the  precipitous,  vine-draped  crag  upon 
which  stands  the  long,  low,  blue-walled 
building  now  known  as  "  Fort  Wood." 
Back  of  the  inner  bay  is  a  chaos  of  foot- 
hills and  mountains,  shaggy  with  tropical 
vegetation,  through  which  a  swift,  clear 
river  makes  its  way  in  a  deep,  blue  ravine 
to  the  ocean ;  and  in  the  middle  distance 
rises  a  huge,  square,  forest-clad  mesa, 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  known  as 
the  "Anvil  of  Baracoa,"  which  is  the 
most  prominent  and  striking  landmark  on 
the  coast,  and  which  guides  the  mariner 
to  port  while  yet  fifty  or  sixty  miles  at 
sea.  In  whatever  direction  one  looks 
from  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  Baracoa, 
the  scenery  is  wild  and  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  The  mountains  that  encirdc 
the  town  on  the  south  are  not  so  high  as 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  range 
near  Santiago,  but  they  are  far  more  di- 
versifled  in  form;  their  sides  are  more 
precipitous ;  the  valleys  that  separate 
them  are  narrower  and  deeper,  and  the 
mantle  of  v^;etation  that  clothes  them  is 
incomparably  richer,  greener,  and  more 
luxuriant  than  that  of  the  arid  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Santiago 
and  Guantanamo.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether 
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in  all  Cuba  there  is  a  more  beautiful  and 
attractive  combination  of  dark-blue  ocean, 
white  surf,  tranquil  palm-fringed  bay,  pe- 
rennial verdure,  and  diversified  mountain 
scenery  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
ef  Baracoa. 

After  I  had  partly  satisfied  myself  with 
a  long  look  at  the  town  and  its  environ- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly  invited 
me  to  go  through  the  barrack,  the  hospi- 
tal, and  the  post-headquarters  and  see  what 
improvements  had  been  made  in  them. 
When  the  Spaniards  evacuated  Baracoa 
and  our  troops  took  possession,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  the  only  building  in  the  town 
that  was  large  enough  for  a  barrack  was 
the  old  Spanish  hospital  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  inner  bay.  It  was 
a  one-story,  tile-roofed  structure  of  stuc- 
coed brick,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  length,  with  a  short  wing  at  either 
end,  and  a  loopholed  stone  wall  on  the 
southeast  to  defend  the  approach  to  it 
along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  partly  as  a 
fort  and  partly  as  a  hospital,  and,  like  all 
similar  buildings  in  eastern  Cuba,  it  was 
in  the  most  terrible  sanitary  condition 
imaginable.  The  cesspools  were  dirty 
and  neglected;  the  courtyard  between 
the  wings  was  full  of  refuse ;  the  wooden 
floors  everywhere  were  saturated  with  filth 
and  disease  germs,  and  the  stench  in  all 
parts  of  the  building  was  so  sickening  as 
to  be  unbearable  for  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  at  a  time.  There  was  some  doubt, 
at  first,  whether  it  could  ever  be  made  a 
safe  and  fit  place  of  human  habitation; 
but  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  keep  his  men  in 
a  state  of  health  on  that  coast  in  tents,  so, 
acting  under  the  advice  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  hi  5  surgeon,  Dr.  Le  Hardy, 
he  undertook  the  task  of  cleansing  and 
renovating  this  pest-hole  and  making  it  fit 
for  occupancy.  The  refuse  in  the  court- 
yard was  carted  away  and  destroyed  ;  the 
cesspools  were  emptied  and  disinfected ; 
the  old  drains  were  cleaned  out  and  new 
ones  were  dug ;  the  plank  floors  through- 
out the  building  were  torn  up,  carried 
away,  and  burned ;  the  contaminated  soil 
underneath  was  all  removed  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  and  its  place  filled  with 
dry,  fresh  earth  from  a  non-infected  local- 
ity ;  and  then  over  this  earth  was  laid  a 
new  and  impervious  floor  of  broken  stone 


and  Portland  cement  The  walls  and 
ceilings  were  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
soap,  water,  and  disinfectants  and  covered 
with  two  coats  of  paint  or  whitewash; 
suitable  apartments  were  furnished  with 
comfortable  cots  and  turned  into  barrack- 
rooms  for  the  soldiers  ;  a  detached  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  courtyard  was 
equipped  as  a  hospital ;  a  large  room  in 
the  second  story  of  the  central  pavilion 
was  fitted  up  for  use  as  an  oflice ;  and, 
finally,  the  old  Spanish  building,  cleaned, 
renovated,  and .  changed  in  appearance 
almost  beyond  recognition,  was  declared 
fit  for  occupancy,  and  was  named  "  Fort 
Wood,"  in  honor  of  the  General  command- 
ing the  province.  When  I  went  through 
it,  late  in  December,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
outside  walls  had  been  painted  light  blue 
with  a  dark-red  base ;  the  approach  to  the 
front  entrance,  as  well  as  the  interior 
courtyard,  had  been  covered  with  clean 
white  sand  from  the  beach ;  the  barrack- 
rooms  were  almost  as  neat  and  fresh  as 
the  parlor  of  a  Dutch  housewife;'  the 
kitchen  would  bear  the  closest  inspection ; 
the  air  of  the  hospital  was  as  pure  and 
sweet  as  if  it  had  never  been  saturated 
with  filth  and  infected  with  smallpox  and 
yellow  fever ;  and  there  had  not  been 
among  the  soldiers  occupying  it  a  single 
case  of  disease  that  could  be  traced  to  the 
filthy  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  the  Spaniards  when  they  moved  out  of 
it  It  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to 
describe  the  renovation  of  this  old  Span- 
ish hospital,  because  it  should  serve  as  an 
object-lesson  to  commanding  officers  in 
other  parts  of  Cuba.  If  our  soldiers  are 
to  remain  on  the  island  through  another 
rainy  season — or  even  through  another 
period  of  three  months — they  must  have 
better  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  tents* 
Army  surgeons  and  commanding  officers 
in  many  of  the  Cuban  towns  have  hesi- 
tated to  put  their  men  into  Spanish  bar- 
racks and  hospitals,  for  fear  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  risk  of  infection  ;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Wylly's  experiment  with  the  old 
hospital  at  Baracoa  seems  to  prove  that 
if  tiie  building  be  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  there  is  practically  no  risk  at 
all.  The  sick-rate  among  the  men  of  the 
Third  Volunteer  Infantry,  living  in  floored 
tents  near  Guantanamo,  has  been  far 
higher  thaA  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
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same  r^;iment  living  in  the  old  Spanish 
hospital  at  Baracoa,  although,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  there  has  been  ten  times 
more  rain  in  the  latter  place  than  in  the 
former. 

When  I  had  finished  my  inspection  of 
Fort  Wood,  I  left  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly 
to  begin  the  official  work  of  the  day  at 
his  desk,  and  went  down  the  hill  to  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  town.  Although 
founded  almost  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Baracoa  shows  little  evidence  of  its  age, 
and  contains  no  buildings,  apparently, 
that  antedate  the  present  century.  San- 
tiago, Havana,  and  other  Cuban  cities 
founded  at  about  the  same  time  contain 
forts  or  ruins  of  great  antiquity,  and  are 
interesting  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other ; 
but  the  fortifications  of  Baracoa,  although 
extensive,  are  modem  ;  and  the  town  does 
not  possess  a  single  building  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  architect,  an  engi- 
neer, or  an  antiquarian,  is  deserving  of  a 
moment's  attention.  It  is  merely  a  col- 
lection of  one-story  shops  and  low,  tile- 
roofpd  buildings,  built,  as  a  rule,  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  dirty,  crumbling  stucco. 
The  houses,  which  have  rather  flat,  A- 
shaped  gables,  always  stand  with  one 
slope  of  their  roofs  to  the  street,  and  the 
roofs  project  six  or  eight  feet  beyond  the 
line  of  the  front  walls,  and  are  there  sufh 
ported  by  posts  or  brick  columns,  so  as  to 
make,  in  front  of  every  house,  a  porch  or 
piazza  flush  with  the  inner  line  of  the 
narrow  sidewalk.  When,  therefore,  you 
look  down  a  street  in  a  town  like  Baracoa, 
you  see  on  either  side  of  it  a  continuous 
vista  of  shed-like  porches,  sometimes  open- 
ing into  one  another,  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  light  railings. 
The  walls  of  the  houses,  back  of  these 
porches,  are  almost  invariably  made  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco  or  plaster,  and 
then  kalsomined  in  various  tints  of  blue 
or  pale  yellow.  When  the  stucco  is  new, 
and  the  paint  or  tinted  whitewash  fresh, 
the  effect  is  not  unpleasant ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, stucco  crumbles  and  whitewash 
becomes  dingy ;  unless  both  are  frequently 
renewed,  walls  covered  by  them  eventu- 
ally acquire  a  dilapidated,  leprous,  or  mil- 
dewed appearance,  suggestive  of  decay 
and  disease.  The  streets  which  separate 
the  rows  of  one-story,  shed-like  houses  are 
generally  narrow,  and  have  no  pavements 
other  than  lines  of  flat  stones,  set  into  the 


ground  edgewise  in  such  a  manner  as  to* 
form   slightly    raised    squares,  triangies,' 
hexagons,  and  other  geometrical  pattemSr- 
from  three  to  eight  feet  across.     Wkat 
was  the  object  of  intersecting  the  strects- 
in  this  way  with  raised  lines  of  stones  I 
was  unable  at  first  to  imagine.     The  in- 
tention could  not  have  been  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  vehicles,  because  every 
line  was  a  barrier  which  a  cart  or  wagon 
could  surmount  only  with  a  bump  and  a 
jolt.     The  arrangement  of  the  stones  in 
geometrical  patterns  seemed  to  indicate 
that  their  object  was  aesthetic  rather  than 
practical,  and  that  they  were  put  there  to 
please   the   eye;   but  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  a  Cuban  would  take 
the  trouble  to  inlay  the  street  in  front  of 
his  house  with  stony  triangles  and  hexa- 
gons merely  for  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  them.     They  were  ornamental,  in  a  way, 
it  is  true;  but  the  aesthetic  effect   must 
have  been  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
what  the  primary  one  was  I  could  not 
conjecture.     By  dint  of  inquiry  I  finally 
learned  that  the  lines  of  stones  were  in- 
tended to  check  and  impede  Ihe  flow  of 
water,  hold  the  soil  in  place,  and  prevent 
the    gullying  out  of    the  streets  m   the 
rainy  season.     The  explanation  wasr  sim- 
ple enough  when  obtained ;  but  I  ne^er 
should  have  guessed  it. 

The  windows  of  all  the  houses  and* 
shops  that  front  on  the  streets  in  Baracoa 
are  very  large — four  or  five  feet  by  seven 
or  eight— and  are  protected  by  heavy  iron 
bars.  In  stormy  weather  these  grated 
apertures  can  be  closed  by  tight  inner 
shutters;  but  none  of  them  have  sashes 
or  glass,  and  there  are  no  display  windows 
in  front  of  the  shops.  The  overhanging 
roofs  of  the  long  rows  of  porches  and  the 
heavily  grated  windows  in  the  walls  back 
of  them  give  a  rather  gloomy,  prison-like 
aspect  to  the  architecture  of  a  Cuban  town ; 
and  it  is,  possibly,  with  a  view  to  reliev- 
ing this  gloominess  that  the  inhabitants 
make  a  practice  of  tinting  the  walls  of 
their  houses  blue,  purple,  or  pale  yellow. 
At  any  rate,  such  is  the  custom  in  all 
parts  of  eastern  Cuba.  In  the  outlying 
parts  of  Baracoa  there  are  a  few  of  the 
palm-thatched,  bark-walled  reconcentrado 
houses  known  to  our  soldiers  as  "  shacks," 
and  behind*  them,  as  well  as  behind  the 
stuccoed  houses  on  the  principal  streets, 
are  little  gardens,  or  courtyards,  shaded 
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by  cocoanut  or  royal  palms,  and  filled 
Mrith  hibiscus,  honeysuckle,  flamboyant, 
and  other  flowering  shrubs.  These  little 
oases  of  greenery  do  not  show  much  from 
the  streets,  because  they  are  hidden  by 
the  houses ;  but  they  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  bird's-eye  view  such 
as  one  gets  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  in 
front  of  Fort  Wood.  Indeed,  if  a  traveler 
wishes  to  retain  any  feeling  of  admiration* 
for  Baracoa,  he  should  never  go  into  its 
streets,  but  content  himself  with  looking 
down  upon  it  from  a  height  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Then  he  will  carry  away 
in  his  memory  only  a  pleasant  picture  of 
dark-red  roofs,  feathery  palms,  and  clumps 
of  flowering  hibiscus,  set  in  a  glorious 
frame  of  misty,  forest-clad  mountain  and 
dark-blue,  surf-fringed  tropical  sea. 

The  population  of  Baracoa  is  about 
sixty-five  hundred,  and  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  quadroons, 
or  persons  with  some  admixture  of  African 
blood.  The  dress  of  the  common  people, 
although  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  is 
neither  striking  nor  unusual,  and  there  is 
little  display  of  bright  color  even  in  the 
gowns  aad  head-gear  of  the  women ;  most 
of  the  white  men  wev  either  the  conven- 
tional dress  of  the  civilized  world  or  the 
Cuban  uniform  of  brown  linen,  while  the 
poorer  blacks  arc  clothed  only  in  coarse, 
virhitish-gray  cotton  shirts  and  trousers — 
the_former  worn  outside  the  latter,  in  Rus- 
sian fashion — and  a  weather-stained  straw 
or  palm-leaf  sombrero. 

The  next  Sunday  after  my  arrival  in 
Baracoa  was  New  Year's  Day ;  and,  think- 
ing that  on  such  an  occasion  I  should  see 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population,  in 
holiday  attire,  at  church,  I  attended  divine 
service  that  morning  in  the  dilapidated, 
bam-like  old  edifice  on  the  plaza,  a  few 
steps  east  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Hotel. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  as  bare 
and  tawdry  as  its  neglected  exterior  had 
led  me  to  expect.  There  was  the  usual 
high  altar,  covered  with  tinsel  and  arti- 
ficial flowers,  behind  the  cast-iron  chancel 
rail ;  a  few  long  yellow  candles  were  burn- 
ing here  and  there  in  front  of  smoky  pic- 
tures of  the  Madonna ;  a  stone  font  stood 
near  the  door ;  coarse  pictures,  represent- 
ing the  stations  of  the  cross,  hung  around 
the  dingy  walls,  and  there  were  half  a 
do2en  xmpaifited  wooden  benches  up  near 
the  chancel  under  the  high  side  pulpit ; 


but  the  church,  as  a  whole,  in  point  of 
furnishing  and  decoration,  would  have 
been  discreditable  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
community  of  five  hundred  souls  in  a 
small  American  village;  and  yet  it  was 
the  only  place  of  worship  in  Baracoa — a 
town  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants. The  congregation  was  made  up 
of  a  dozen  or  more  negro  and  mulatto  boys 
hanging  over  the  chancel  rail ;  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  women  of  all  shades  of 
complexion,  who  brought  with  them  cane- 
seated  chairs  of  their  own,  as  well  as  thin 
rugs  or  door-mats  to  kneel  on ;  and  per- 
haps a  dozen  men  and  half-grown  boys, 
standing  here  and  there  along  the  side 
walls  and  about  the  wide-open  door. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  a  single 
priest,  with  an  assistant  to  hand  him  his 
robes  and  vestments  and  a  small  boy 
to  swing  a  censer,  and  it  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  Romish  services  in 
our  own  churches,  except  that  the  lan- 
guages used  were  Latin  and  Spanish  in- 
stead of  Latin  and  English.  The  choir, 
which  occupied  a  position  near  the  end 
of  the  chancel,  was  composed  of  two  or 
three  uncultivated  male  voices,  supported 
by  a  saxophone,  a  kettie-drum,  a  big  brass 
horn,  and  a  gourd  rattle,  and  the  music 
consisted  of  a  series  of  slow,  melancholy 
chants,  interrupted  and  enlivened  now  and 
then  by  what  sounded  like  a  march  from 
a  comic  opera.  For  two  or  three  minutes 
at  a  time  the  voices  would  sing  dolefully 
to  the  accompaniment  of  saxophone  and 
horn,  and  then  the  whole  orchestra  would 
dash  suddenly  into  the  quicker  and  more 
cheerful  melody  of  the  march,  whose 
strongly  marked  time  was  accentuated  by 
the  measured  throbs  of  the  deep-toned 
kettle-drum  and  the  sharp,  staccato  clicks 
of  the  gourd  rattle.  I  subsequently  learned 
that  what  I  mistook  for  an  opera-bouffe 
march  was  the  Cuban  national  air  known 
as  the  "  Bayamesa "  (By'ahmay'sah), but, 
as  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  of  course 
I  did  not  recognize  it.  The  service  was 
chiefly  interesting  to  me  as  showing  the 
unimportant  part  that  the  Church  plays  in 
Cuban  life,  and  the  insignificant  influence 
that  it  exerts  upon  the  Cuban  ix)pulation. 
Out  of  the  sixty-five  hundred  inhabitants 
of  Baracoa,  there  were  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  and  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
women  who  cared  enough  about  the  Church 
to  attend  an  important  Sunday  morning 
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service  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  small  congre- 
gation was  dismissed,  and  most  of  the 
young  girls,  with  a  few  of  the  men  and 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  orchestra,  marched 
across  the  street  to  the  house  of  the  priest, 
where  they  were  going  to  have  a  holiday 
dance.  A  dance,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  house  of  the  priest  and 
with  the  church  choir  and  orchestra  to 
furnish  music,  was  an  entertainment  novel 
enough,  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  break- 
ing the  Sabbath — if  participation  as  a 
spectator  could  fairly  be  called  Sabbath- 
breaking — and  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Le 
Hardy  I  went  with  him  to  see  the  per- 
formance. Perhaps  it  was  not  exactly  the 
proper  thing  to  do  on  Sunday  morning ; 
but,  as  Captain  Sigsbee  said  when  criti- 
cised for  attending  a  bull-fight  on  that 
day  in  Havana,  "  it  was  my  duty  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  and,  moreover,  a  Sunday  dance  was 
likely  to  be  quite  as  profitable  to  me — 
even  spiritually — as  an  unintelligible 
church  service  consisting  chiefly  of  sacer- 
dotal mummery  enlivened  with  opera- 
bouffe  music  from  a  saxophone,  a  kettle- 
drum, a  gourd  rattle,  and  a  brass  horn. 

So  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the 
attendance,  the  priest's  dance  was  a  good 
deal  more  popular  than  his  church  service. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  interested  specta- 
tors of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  shades 
of  chocolate  brown,  opposite  the  wide-open 
door  of  the  front  parlor  ;  the  parlor  itself 
was  filled  with  young  men  and  women,  who, 
when  I  arrived,  were  marching  solemnly 
around  in  a  circle  to  the  strumming  of  a 
deep-toned  Cuban  guitar ;  and  in  the  back 
parlor,  or  dining-room,  the  priest  himself, 
with  perspiring  face,  was  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette and  opening  bottles  of  beer,  -while  he 
talked  hilariously  with  some  of  his  elderly 
parishioners  whose  dancing  days  were 
over,  but  who  could  still  drink,  3moke, 
and  look  on.  As  I  did  not  care  to  dance, 
I  thought  my  proper  place  was  with  this 
class  of  the  guests ;  so,  when  I  had  been 
presented  to  the  priest,  and  had  refreshed 
myself,  at  his  urgent  invitation,  with  a 
bottle  of  lukewarm  beer,  I  took  a  seat 
behind  the  kettle-drum  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  dance  was  a  waltz, 
the  music  for  which  was  furnished  by 
saxophone  and  horn,  with  the  drum  and 
gourd  rattle  to  accentuate  the  time.     The 


dancing  of  the  young  men  and  women 
seemed  to  me  to  be  stiff,  awk¥rard,  and 
spiritless ;  but  as  the  floor  was  crowded, 
they  had  little  room  for  free  movement, 
and  their  stiffness  and  solemnity  may  have 
been  due  to  their  efforts  to  keep  out  of 
one  another's  way.  At  the  end  of  the 
walt2  there  was  another  grand  walk- 
around,  after  which  the  guitar,  the  kettle- 
dciun,  the  gourd  rattle,  and  the  scratch- 
gourd  struck  up  the  queer,  barbaric  music 
of  the  Cuban  "  danzon  " — 3,  round  dance 
somettiing  like  a  waltz,  but  with  greater 
irregularity  of  movement  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar, voluptuous  swaying  of  the  body  sug^ 
gestive  of  the  "  hoochee-coochee "  and 
other  Oriental  dances  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  As  sometimes  executed,  this 
Cuban  "  danzon  "  is  immodest,  not  to  say 
indecent ;  and  at  balls  in  the  larger  Cuban 
towns  it  is  often  danced  in  a  way  that 
would  be  startling,  if  not  shocking,  to  the 
most  hardened  frequenter  of  the  annual 
French  balls  in  New  York ;  but  in  Baracoa 
I  saw  nothing  about  it  that  was  particularly 
objectionable.  It  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  awkward,  irregular  two-step 
waltz  to  the  accompaniment  of  extremely 
wild  and  peculiar  music.  Both  in  the 
music  and  in  the  movements  of  the  "  dan- 
zon "  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence  that 
the  n^^,  in  Cuba,  has  had  over  the 
Spaniard.  The  music  especially,  with 
its  queer,  broken  time,  the  sharp,  staccato 
click  of  its  gourd  rattle,  the  throbbing  of 
its  deep-toned  guitar,  and  die  rolling, 
mufiied,  intermittent  thunder  of  its  drum, 
is  as  unmistakably  African  as  anjrthing  to 
be  heard  on  the  upper  Nile  or  in  a  jungle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Congo.  Why  the 
"danzon"  should  be  preferred  to  the 
waltz,  as  it  everywhere  is  in  Cuba,  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  for  the  reason  that 
the  music  is  more  wild  and  passionate, 
and  the  dance  itself  more  in  harmony 
with  the  ardent,  sensual  nature  of  the 
half-Spanish,  half-n^^o  population. 

After  having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I 
left  the  house  of  the  priest  about  twelve 
o'clock  and  went  home  ;  but  dancing  con- 
tinued there  all  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  last  sounds  I  heard,  before  I 
went  to  sleep  that  night,  were  the  peculiar 
click  of  the  scratch-gourd  and  the  faint, 
distant  nmible  of  the  drum. 

I  supposed,  when  I  reached  Baracoa 
and  sent  back  my  horses,  that  I  should  be 
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able  to  return  to  Guantanamo  and  Santi- 
ago in  a  few  days  by  the  supply  steamer 
Los  Angeles,  which  had  gone  to  Sagua 
and  Gibara  (Hib-bar'rah)  with  stores  for 
the  United  States  troops  in  those  places, 
and  which  was  expected  to  stop  at  Bara- 
coa  on  her  way  back  to  the  southern  coast 
Day  after  day  passed,  however,  without 
bringing  any  news  of  her,  and  all  that  I 
could  do  was  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  my  time  by  exploring  the  neighbor- 
ing country  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly 
on  horseback.  One  day  we  rode  out  to 
the  scene  of  the  first  fight  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Maceo  after  the  latter 
landed  on  the  Cuban  coast ;  another  day 
we  climbed  the  steep  hill  northwest  of 
the  inner  bay  to  a  Spanish  blockhouse 
from  which  there  was  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  town,  the  mountains,  and  the  wild, 
beautiful  coast ;  and  two  or  three  days 
later  we  made  an  excursion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Boma  Bay,  swam  our  horses  across 
the  deep,  swift  river  Miel  (Myell),  and 
scrambled  up  a  breakneck  bridle-path  to 
the  flat  top  of  the  rugged,  forest-clad 
mountain  which  bounds  the  outer  bay  of 
Baracoa  on  the  east 

The  whole  northeastern  coast  of  Cuba, 
between  Baracoa  and  Cape  Maysi,  seems 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  vast,  almost 
continuous  plantation  of  cocoanut-trees 
and  bananas.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  both  of  these 
fruits,  and  before  the  war  bananas  were 
brought  down  from  the  mesas  and  moun- 
tain slopes  to  Baracoa,  by  means  of  an 
extensive  system  of  aerial  trolleys,  in  im- 
mense quantities,  and  during  the  season 
were  sent  north  at  the  rate  of  a  shipload 
a  day.  Cocoanuts,  too,  were  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  and  a  single  grove 
that  we  visited,  just  west  of  Baracoa,  pro- 
duced 25,000  nuts  a  month  throughout  the 
entire  year.  It  is  customary  in  this  part 
of  the  island  to  grow  cocoanut  and  royal 
palms  together,  and  increase  the  profits  of 
a  plantation  by  allowing  droves  of  hogs  to 
roam  among  the  trees  and  feed  on  the 
small  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  royal  palm,  for 
which  they  have  a  great  liking.  Neither 
trees  nor  pigs  need  any  attention,  and  all 
that  the  proprietor  has  to  do  is  to  collect 
his  cocoanuts  when  they  are  ripe  and  sell 
his  hc^  when  they  become  fat 

That  there  were  once  wealth  and  pros- 
perity in  all  this  region  sufficiently  appears 


from  the  number  of  ruined  plantation 
houses  and  tangled,  weed-overgrown  flower 
gardens  that  may  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
Spaniards  evidently  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect from  the  insurgents  anything  that  lay 
outside  the  line  of  their  fortifications  and 
blockhouses ;  and  the  insurgents  foolishly 
and  recklessly  destroyed  even  their  own 
property  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  the 
Spaniards'  profiting  by  it  The  result  is 
that  not  a  plantation  house  is  left  stand- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  Baracoa  in  any 
direction.  The  cocoanut-trees,  however, 
still  remain,  and  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  a  weed-smothered  patch  of  bananas ; 
but  the  only  houses  left  standing  are  a  few 
palm-thatched  "  shacks." 

If  the  efficient  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  General  Wood  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wylly  could  be  made  permanent, 
this  part  of  Cuba,  in  two  or  three  years' 
time,  would  be  as  prosperous  as  ever. 
Already  the  people  are  beginning  to  get 
on  their  feet  after  the  prostrating  shock  of 
war,  and  extreme  destitution  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Baracoa  is  a  thing  of  the  past  A 
few  of  the  people,  mostly  widows  and  chil- 
dren, are  still  receiving  the  indigent  ration, 
but  there  is  no  starvation,  or  even  hunger, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
self-supporting.  On  nearly  all  the  peasant 
farms  which  I  passed  between  Guantana- 
mo and  Baracoa,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  place,  there  were  pigs,  chickens, 
and  cows,  and  the  farmers  were  harvest- 
ing, or  had  already  harvested,  their  first 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  and  black  beans. 
If  Governor-General  Brooke  at  Havana 
will  let  General  Wood  alone,  and  permit 
him  to  spend  on  necessary  public  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  the  money 
that  they  willingly  and  cheerfully  pay  in 
taxes,  there  will  be  no  more  suffering,  dis- 
tress, or  discontent  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago. If,  however,  a  Grovemor-General 
who  is  five  or  six  hundred  miles  away,  and 
who,  moreover,  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
local  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  throw  bands  of  red  tape 
around  such  officers  as  General  Wood, 
Colonel  Ray,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wylly,  and  to  hamper  and  interfere  with 
the  work  that  they  are  so  wisely  and  so 
successfully  doing,  it  will  be  not  only  un- 
fortunate for  the  Cubans  but  discreditable 
and  discrediting  to  the  United  States, 


The  Dispensary  in  North  Carolina 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.   McKelway 


THE  dispensary  movement  in  North 
Carolina  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  similar  movement  in  South 
Carolina.  This  is  essentially  a  moral 
movement.  The  one  in  South  Carolina 
was  primarily  political.  When  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  met,  Senator  Tillman 
being  Governor,  it  was  pledged  to  enact  a 
Prohibition  law  for  the  State.  Under  Mr. 
Tillman's  leadership  the  Gothenburg  sys- 
tem, which  had  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  university  town  of  Athens, 
Georgia,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
as  the  basis  for  a  general  dispensary  law 
for  the  State.  The  saloons  were  all  closed, 
dispensaries  established  in  their  place, 
and  the  most  stringent  laws  enacted  and 
enforced  against  all  ill^al  sale  of  liquor. 
The  familiar  features  of  the  dispensary 
were  its  closing  promptly  at  sundown ; 
no  drinking  on  the  premises ;  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  those  only  who  were  of  age,  who 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess,  who  were  sober  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  and  who  signed  an  application  for 
what  they  bought  on  a  public  book ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  disp>enser  was  a  salaried 
officer,  and  thus  free  from  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  stimulating  sales.  To  this  was  added 
in  South  Carolina  a  force  of  constables 
whose  sp)ecial  business  it  was  to  arrest 
those  who  sold  liquor  contrary  to  law. 

The  fact  that  the  dispensar>'  law  was  a 
substitute  for  Prohibition  made  the  law 
odious  at  first  to  those  who  had  fought 
most  ardently  for  the  Prohibition  cause. 
And  the  Apolitical  faction  over  which  Mr. 
Tillman  had  triumphed,  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  the  best  blood  and  brains 
of  the  State,  opposed  the  dispensary  on 
personal  grounds.  The  spy  system,  as  it 
was  called,  and  the  resistance  to  the  con- 
stables, sometimes  resulting  in  bloodshed, 
set  many  of  the  more  peaceable  and  con- 
servative citizens  against  the  law.  Added 
to  this,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  as  a 
whole  and  of  important  provisions  sepa- 
rately was  strenuously  contested  in  the 
United  States  Courts,  with  varying  success 
until  the  Supreme  Court  settled  the  matter 
forever  in  favor  of  the  law.  These  diffi- 
culties are  mentioned  to  show  what  the 


system  has  had  to  face  in  South  Carolina, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  the 
system  has  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 
The  amended  Constitution  of  the  State 
decrees  against  the  re-establishment  of  the 
saloon.  The  Disi>ensary  candidate  for 
Governor  in  the  last  election  defeated  the 
Prohibition  candidate.  And  the  testimony 
of  sober,  conservative  citizens  of  everj* 
rank  and  profession  is  now  practically 
unanimous  to  the  effect  that  drunkenness 
and  the  crimes  resulting  therefrom  have 
decreased  beyond  expectation. 

In  North  Carolina  the  experiment  of 
our  Southern  neighbor  has  been  watched 
with  interest,  and  the  conviction  has  been 
forced  into  the  minds  of  many  people 
that  the  dispensary  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem.  The  Legislature 
of  1897  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans 
and  Populists  in  combination.  The  Popu- 
lists were  almost  solidly  anti-saloon*  The 
Republicans  and  the  few  Democrats  were 
divided  on  such  questions,  though  prob- 
ably with  a  small  preponderance  against 
the  saloon  influences.  The  writer  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Fayetteville  at  the  time,  and,  in  company 
with  the  other  pastors  of  the  town,  began 
a  movement  for  a  dispensary  there  in 
place  of  the  twelve  saloons  with  which  the 
town  was  afflicted.  Blank  petitions  were 
sent  to  the  ministers  and  church  officers 
in  the  county,  and  in  a  little  while  were 
returned  with  a  thousand  names  in  all, 
praying  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  dispen- 
sary law  for  the  count}'.  The  measure  was 
hotly  contested. in  the  Legislature  by  the 
Liquor-Dealers'  Association  of  the  State, 
which  seemed  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
the  movement  to  them,  and  advised  its 
members  in  Fayetteville  to  join  hands 
with  the  Prohibitionists  and  enact  a  Pro- 
hibition law  rather  than  have  a  disi>ensary 
put  into  operation.  But  the  Prohibition- 
ists were  not  to  be  taken  with  guile.  They 
unanimously  supported  the  disj>ensary 
movement,  and  the  bill  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Two  years  later  another  Legislature  was 
in  session,  which,  for  reasons  that  were 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  article  on  the 
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race  troubles  in  North  Carolina,  was  over- 
whelmingly under  Democratic  control. 
The  former  saloon-keepers  in  Fayetteville 
and  their  political  allies  began  to  agitate 
for  a  repeal  of  the  dispensary  law.  They 
secured  a  petition  with  several  hundred 
names,  but  were  met  with  a  counter  peti- 
tion larger  in  numbers  and  incomparably 
Superior  in  the  character  of  the  signers. 
The  Legislature  unanimously  refused  to 
repeal  the  law.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  disp)en- 
sary  system,  gotten  up  by  its  advocates  in 
Fayetteville,  was  so  striking  that  it  attract- 
ed the  attention  qf  the  whole  State.  Not 
only  the  twelve  saloons  but  nineteen  dis- 
tilleries in  the  county  had  been  forced  to 
go  out  of  business.  The  shutting  of  these 
distilleries  was  a  matter  of  National  inter- 
est. The  saloons  had  been  buying  whisky 
at  eighty  cents  a  gallon,  though  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  was  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents. 
The  dispensary  bought  only  pure  liquor 
on  which  the  tax  had  been  paid,  and  the 
distilleries,  having  no  outlet  for  their  illicit 
trade,  the  only  kind  that  was  profitable, 
shut  up  shop.  Statistics  showed  that 
drunkenness  and  the  crimes  resulting 
therefrom  decreased  about  one-half  under 
the  dispensary  system.  The  consumption 
of  liquor  was  diminished  from  $60,000  a 
year  to  $20,000,  and  merchants  testified 
that  the  difference  went  into  legitimate 
channels  of  trade.  The  lowest  argument 
for  the  saloon  was  met  by  the  fact  that 
the  dispensary  yielded  double  the  revenue 
to  town  and  county  that  the  saloons  had 
yielded  under  the  license  system. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  were  made  pub- 
lic, the  movement  for  dispensaries  in  the 
State  became  general.  Sev^eral  smaller 
towns  secured  the  passage  of  bills,  upon 
presenting  petitions  to  the  Legislature. 
Greensboro*,  one  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State  and  one  of  the  most  prosperous, 
sent  a  delegation  of  some  hundred  influ- 
ential citizens  to  Raleigh  in  advocacy  of 
a  dispensary.  In  that  case  there  was 
some  doubt  about  the  will  of  the  people, 
because  of  the  fraudulent  petition  which 
the  saloon  men  had  gotten  up;  so  the 
white  voters  were  instructed  to  hold  an 
informal  primar>%  and  promised  that  the 
L^islature  would  act  as  the  majority 
voted.  The  dispensary  majority  was  over- 
whelming, and  the  law  was  passed. 

In  Charlotte,  the  most  progressive  city 


of  North  Carolina,  two  ministers,  two  lay- 
men, and  the  writer  of  this  article  met  in 
conference  and  arranged  for  sending  out 
circulars  and  blank  petitions  to  the  minis- 
ters of  all  the  churches  in  the  county. 
The  movement  spread  like  wildfire. 
Through  the  snow  and  sleet  of  the  great 
blizzard  the  couriers  went  on  horseback, 
from  house  to  house,  securing  signatures. 
In  Charlotte  a  mass-meeting  was  held,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  citizens  volunteered 
to  gb  to  Raleigh  carrying  the  largest  peti- 
tion ever  signed  in  a  North  Carolina 
county,  with  3,200  names  of  voters.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  unanimously,  but  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  because  the 
Senator  from  the  county  concerned  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  saloon-keepers  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  But  the  matter  has 
been  merely  postponed,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  saloons  in 
Charlotte  and  in  North  Carolina  generally 
will  be  superseded  by  dispensaries  or 
closed  by  Prohibition. 

In  the  smaller  towns  Prohibition  will 
prevail.  In  the  larger  the  dispensary 
will  be  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
reform  as  preferable  even  to  Prohibition, 
for  under  Prohibition  the  danger  of  "  blind 
tigers"  has  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  **  blind  tiger  "  starves  under 
the  dispensary  system. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pensary has  not  yet  been  named.  The 
dispensary  has  no  vote.  •  Instead  of  a 
number  of  saloon-keepers,  with  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  business  interests  that 
are  connected  with  the  saloon,  there  is  a 
salaried  officer  or  two,  for  whom  the  pub- 
lic is  supposed  to  show  little  consideration. 
The  saloon  has  a  vast  number  of  hangers- 
on  willing  to  do  its  bidding  in  a  municipal 
election.  The  dispensary  has  no  h^ch- 
men.  It  has  no  weapons  to  fight  with 
such  as  the  saloon  armor>'  contains.  It 
must  stand  upon  its  merits  as  the  solution 
of  the  liquor  problem.  From  the  very 
moment  when  the  hand  of  law  began  to 
touch  the  business  of  selling  liquor,  the 
saloon  began  its  work  of  corrupting  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  own  defense.  Even  where 
Prohibition  prevails,  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  reinstatement  of  the  saloon,  those 
financially  interested  in  the  business  are 
always  endeavoring  to  upset  the  estab- 
lished order.    The  dispensary  system  aot 
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only  relegates  the  saloon  henchmen  to  the 
rear,  but  those  politicians  also  who  depend 
for  office  upon  their  influence  with  the 
saloon  vote.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
pensary takes  the  liquor  business  out  of 
politics.  Not  only  for  sobriety  of  life,  but 
for  purity  in  politics,  the  dispensar>'  is  an 
immense  improvement  over  the  open  sa- 
loon. 

Legal  objections  to  the  system  are  out 
of  date.  The  dispensary  is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly, according  to  the  highest  authority 
of  American  law.  That  law  recognizes 
the  liquor  traffic  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
disorder  and  crime.  It  belongs  to  the 
State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
to  say,  Now  that  all  restrictions  which 
my  laws  have  thrown  around  the  traffic 
have  proved  unavailing,  I  shall  take  the 
business  into  the  strong  hands  of  my 
government  and  run  it  in  the  interests 
of  decency  and  order. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Actual   Results  of  the  System 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  closely 
watch  the  effects  of  the  dispensary  system 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  I  give  here  a 
few  of  the  results  as  I  have  seen  them. 
My  observation  has  been  of  a  district  em- 
bracing a  township  in  which  is  located  a 
small  town  of  not  quite  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. Before  the  system  was  adopted 
there  were  six  saloons,  all  doing  a  profita- 
ble business.  The  present  system  is  by 
virtue  of  a  special  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  the  management  is  entirely  non- 
partisan. The  business  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  board  of  control  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  have  entire  charge 
and  supervision  of  everything  pertaining 
to  it,  and  the  township  is  pecuniarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  incurred. 

The  law  requires  that  liquor,  before 
being  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  analyzed 
and  found  to  be  pure  ;  that  it  shall  be 
sold  in  sealed  packages  in  quantities  not 
less  than  a  half-pint ;  that  the  sales  shall 
not  begin  before  sunrise  nor  be  continued 
after  sunset ;  that  no  sales  shall  be  made 
except  for  cash,  and  that  no  package  shall 
be  opened  on  the  premises. 

Under  these  restrictions  practically  any 
purchaser  may  buy  without  any  formalities 
and  without  any  limitation  further  than 


the  payment  of  the  price.  No  sales,  how- 
ever, are  allowed  to  minors,  nor  to  any  one 
on  election  days  or  days  on  which  there 
are  publicly  advertised  political  meetings 
in  the  town.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  casual 
glance  over  the  r^^lations  prescribed  that 
nothing  can  be  found  in  them  which  could 
prevent  any  one  from  buying  as  much 
liquor  as  was  wanted. 

During  the  nearly  two  years  of  use, 
what  has  this  system  shown,  what  success 
has  it  met,  and  how  is  it  liked  by  the 
people  ? 

First,  while  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
money-making  scheme,  the  profits  have 
been  largely  more  than  was  formerly  re- 
ceived as  licenses  from  the  saloons.  This 
profit  is  turned  into  the  public  fund,  and 
is  a  source  of  benefit  even  to  those  who 
have  paid  it. 

Second,  it  has  eliminated  the  grog-shop 
and  the  grog-shop  influences  from  politics. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  this  to  call 
to  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  reader  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  saloon  in  politics. 
Wherever  there  are  saloons,  they  become, 
if  not  the  headquarters  of  political  dema- 
gogues, the  principal  means  by  which  they 
carry  out  their  plans ;  and  usually,  when 
the  aggregated  saloon  interests  are  lined 
up  in  the  active  support  of  any  man  or 
measure,  then,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
well  for  self-respecting  voters  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  them.  The  dispensary 
system  effectually  removes  this  eviL 

Third,  and  most  imix)rtant  of  all,  this 
system  very  much  decreases  the  quantity 
of  liquor  sold.  This  is  accomplished  in 
many  ways.  The  fact  that  no  liquor  is 
allowed  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  that 
no  sales  can  be  made  at  night,  and  that 
no  credit  is  given,  all  have  their  bearing 
on  this. 

1 1  removes  the  social  part  of  drinking, 
and  does  away  with  the  "  treating  "  habit 
When  four  or  five  persons  get  together  in 
a  saloon  and  mutually  "  treat,"  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  one  or  more  of 
them  will  be  intoxicated  before  the  round 
is  made,  and  then  there  is  perhaps  a  job 
for  a  policeman.  But  under  the  dispen- 
sary system  this  is  largely  avoided,  be- 
cause if  the  parties  want  liquor  they  buy  it, 
go  to  their  rooms,  and,  the  vicious  "  treat- 
ing" system  being  eliminated,  it  is  not 
so  probable  thai  dnmkenness  will  ensue. 
The   police   records   in    the  little    town 
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mentioned  show  that  only  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  arrests  have  been  made  for  the 
cause  of  drunkenness  during  these  two 
years  as  compared  with  the  number  made 
in  the  same  length  of  time  before  the 
present  system  was  inaugurated.  Ordi- 
narily a  saloon  is  a  lounging-place,  where  a 
crowd  of  people  congregate  (and  the  saloon 
is  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  this 
end) ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  there  is 
no  trouble  of  this  kind  near  the  building^ 
in  which  the  dispensary  is  conducted 
(generally  called  The  Dispensary),  and 
there  is  scarcely  ever  any  need  of  a  police- 
man in  that  vicinity,  because  the  crowd 
does  not  stop  there — those  who  wish  to 
buy  do  so  and  pass  on. 


The  people  generally  uphold  and  in- 
dorse the  system,  and  would  seriously 
object  to  any  retrograde  movement ;  but 
they  would  gladly  have. incorporated  into 
the  law  any  and  all  ideas  or  plans  looking 
to  the  further  improvement  of  it  as  it  now 
is.  It  has  helped  the  community  morally 
and  financially,  and  until  absolute  prohi- 
bition shall  come,  this  system,  or  some 
improvement  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  more  and 
more  largely  adopted  as  its  merits  are 
more  generally  known  and  appreciated. 

It  is  certainly  a  step  far  in  advance  of 
the  saloon  methods,  and  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  liquor 
question  yet  devised.  W. 

Louisburg,  N.  C. 


Out  of  the   Past' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


And  Jesus  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  upon  the  earth :  and  should  sleep  and 
rise  nif  ht  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and 
grow,  ne  knoweth  sot  how.— Mark  iv.,  26,  27. 

THE  kingdom  of  God,  then,  is  a 
growth.  It  begins  with  a  seed ; 
it  goes  on  to  the  harvest.  In  this 
growth  are  three  necessary  elements :  first, 
the  beginning,  the  point  of  departure ; 
second,  a  goal,  a  termination  to  which  the 
progress  is  directed ;  and,  third,  the  path- 
way between  the  beginning  and  the  goal, 
leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
is  the  law  of  progress  in  all  things — a  ter- 
minus a  guOy  a  terminus  ad  quem^  and  a 
pathway  between  the  two.  You  cannot 
have  progress,  regular,  systematic,  sym- 
metrical, without  these  three.  You  may 
break  the  line  of  juncture  between  the 
past  and  the  future ;  then  you  broak  the 
progress  and  must  begin  it  over  again. 
You  may  cut  down  the  tree,  and  from  the 
root  there  may  start  a  fresh  tree,  but  it  is 
a  new  one.  He  who  remains  in  the  pres- 
ent, anchored  to  it,  does  not  progress.  He 
who  cuts  himself  apart  from  the  present 
does  not  know  progress.  He  only  un- 
derstands the  law  of  progress  who  begins 
with  the  present,  utilizing  the  past,  and 
proceeds  out  of  that  past  and  present 
toward  the  proposed  future. 

Next  summer,  on  the  seashore,  you  may 

>  Sermon  preached  in  Appleton  ChapeJL  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Sunday  evening,  March  26,  1899.  Reported  steno- 
graphically  by  Miss  M.  D.  Adams  and  revised  by  the 
autnor. 


find  a  sea-anemone  clinging  to  the  rock. 
I  am  told  that  even  a  sea-anemone  does 
sometimes  separate  himself  from  the  rock 
and  start  off  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  ; 
but  as  I  have  seen  them  they  stand  glued 
to  the  rock  and  take  the  food  which 
chance  sends  to  them.  There  is  no 
progress  in  such  a  creature.  You  may 
watch  by  a  pool  next  summer  the  little 
"  skippers  "  on  the  water ;  you  go  there 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  they 
are  skipping  back  and  forth ;  you  go  there 
in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  and  they 
are  still  skipping  back  and  forth.  They 
have  motion,  but  no  progress.  The  sea- 
anemone  has  neither  motion  nor  progress. 
Movement  is  not  progress. 

In  national  history  this  is  abundantly 
illustrated.  Spain  was  anchored  to  the 
past;  she  was  bound  by  her  own  tradi- 
tions ;  she  knew  no  progress.  If  you  will 
read  Borrow 's  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  you  will 
get  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the  hotels, 
the  methods  of  transit,  and  the  customs 
of  to-day.  Spain  had  nineteenth-century 
guns  and  sixteenth-century  men  behind^ 
them ;  we  know  what  came.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  broke  with  her  past, 
cut  sharply  asunder  from  it.  She  brought 
together  a  convention  of  men,  who  were, 
on  the  whole,  patriotic  and  prophetic  and 
desired  well  for  their  country ;  but  they 
sundered  her  from  all  the  traditions  of 

I 

the  past,  and  it  was  many  years  before  she 
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could  begin  again  a  n^w  course  of  prog- 
ress. Great  Britain  has  held  to  her  tra- 
ditions, but  not  been  tied  by  them.  She 
has  made  her  future  grow  out  of  her  past, 
and  has  kept  the  connection  between  the 
past  and  the  future ;  and  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  a  history  of  con- 
tinuous and,  on  the  whole,  of  almost  un- 
broken progress. 

This  is  the  simple  truth  I  want  to  put 
before  you  this  evening,  with  some  illus- 
trations and  applications. 

America  has  turned  a  page  in  her  Na- 
tional history.  What  shall  she  write  on  the 
new  page  ?  She  may,  on  the  one  hand,  say 
nothing  which  has  not  been  written  in  the 
past.  She  may  bind  herself  by  traditions  of 
the  past ;  she  may  try  to  be  in  the  future  ex- 
actly what  she  was  in  the  past;  she  may  try 
to  make  a  sea-anemone  of  herself — and  she 
will  not  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
may  break  asunder  from  that  past  entirely. 
She  may  say,  "  Thus  far  we  have  grown 
rich  and  strong  and  prosperous  by  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  self-government,  and 
now  we  will  take  a  new  tack  and  see  what 
we  can  do  by  principles  of  imperialism 
and  despotism."  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  course  will  give  her  progress.  We 
are  not  to  be  bound  by  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  Traditions  are  not  manacles  to 
bind  us,  but  are  harness  for  us  to  use  in 
the  forward  movement.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  counsels  which  were  ap- 
propriate in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  bind  us  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  than  why  the  creeds  that  were 
the  best  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century 
should  bind  us  in  the  nineteenth.  We  must 
do  our  own  thinking,  and  guide  our  own 
ship  by  our  own  wisdom.  But  we  must 
not  break  away  from  the  past,  and  we  must 
learn  how  to  develop  the  future  out  of  the 
past 

And  the  Nation  has  a  right,  young  men, 
to  look  to  a  great  university  like  this,  and 
to  the  young  men  who  are  coming  forth 
from  this  university,  to  guide  it  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  future.  It  has  a  right  to  look 
to  you  to  tell  the  Nation  what  shall  be  in 
the  larger  life  that  lies  before  it.  The 
country  needs  leaders.  It  needs  them 
sadly.  It  is  glad  to  welcome  them — so 
glad  that  it  takes  them,  not  infrequently, 
without  asking  whence  they  have  come  or 
whither  they  lead.  We  have  a  right  to 
look  to  a  great  university  like  this  to  tell 


us  how  to  lead  the  Nation  forth  to  a  greater 
future,  without  breaking  the  continuity  erf 
its  history  or  abandoning  the  pnocipies 
which  have  made  it  great. 

This  is  true  in  the  realm  of  industry. 
There  are  men  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  present  industrial  sjrstem  has  always 
existed,  that  the  so-called  capitalistic  or 
wages  system  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is 
just  about  one  century  old.  There  are 
other  men  who  would  wipe  off  the  slate 
all  that  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
taught  us,  and  create  a  new  social  order ; 
and  generally  the  man  who  wants  to  build 
the  State  afresh  and  create  a  new  indus- 
trial order  is  the  man  who  cannot  take 
care  of  his  own  wife  and  children.  What 
we  need,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
of  a  great  university  and  of  its  young  men, 
is  to  show  us  how  neither  to  be  bound  by 
the  traditions  of  the  past  in  the  realm  of 
industry  nor  to  break  away  from  them. 
"In  every  to-day  walks  a  to-morrow." 
We  have  a  right  to  look  to  you,  young 
men,  to  tell  us  what  is  the  to-morrow  that 
walks  in  to-day.  Not  to  creiile  a  to-morrow 
out  of  your  own  imaginings,  nor  to  insist 
that  we  shall  always  live  in  to-day ;  but  to 
find  the  to-morrow  that  is  in  to-day,  and 
to  teach  us  how  to  find  it  for  ourselves. 
Whether  you  are  preachers  in  the  pulpit 
or  administrators  in  law  or  conductors  of 
business,  it  is  yours  to  show,  not  how  we 
can  maintain  the  past  unbroken,  not  how 
we  can  break  from  the  past  to  enter  into 
an  ideal  that  you  have  invented  for  us,  but 
how  out  of  that  past  we  can  develop  a 
nobler  future.  And  as  out  of  slavery 
feudalism,  and  as  out  of  feudalism  the 
wages  system,  so  out  of  the  wages  system 
the  larger  industrial  liberty  that  lies  before 
us  must  be  developed. 

This  is  true  in  the  realm  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  Did  the  apostolic  Church  have  bish- 
ops ?  That  is  no  necessary  reason  why  we 
should  have  them.  Did  the  apostolic  Church 
not  have  bishops  ?  That  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  them.  The  methods 
of  administering  the  Church  in  a  province 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  may  not  be 
the  best  methods  of  administering  the 
Church  in  this  nineteenth  century  and  in 
this  great  republic.  We  are  to  find*  the 
best  method  of  Church  administration  that 
we  can  find.  Did  the  apostolic  Church 
baptize    men  by  immersion?    I    rather 
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think  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a 
country  of  blizzards  we  must  always  bap- 
tize people  by  immersion.  The  method 
of  administering  a  rite  that  was  good  for 
a  tropical  country,  and  with  garments  easi- 
ly laid  aside,  may  not  be  the  best  in  our 
time.  And  yet,  if  we  are  not  bound  by 
the  past,  neither  are  we  to  discard  it,  to 
throw  overboard  all  rites  and  ceremonies, 
all  the  experience  which  the  Church  has 
garnered  in  the  past,  and  say,  *'  Go  to ! 
we  will  create  a  new  order  and  a  new 
rite."  We  are  to  learn  how,  out  of  the 
past,  to  evolve  an  instrumentation  useful 
for  to-day. 

So  in  theology.  I  meet  men  who  want 
to  wipe  off  from  the  page  of  history  all 
the  creeds  that  ever  were  constructed. 
They  want  to  abolish  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  aod  the 
Creed  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  begin  again. 
If  I  could  think  that  for  nineteen  centu- 
ries thoughtful,  earnest,  devout  men  had- 
been  wrestling  with  the  great  problems  of 
human  life,  wondering  who  God  is  and 
how  he  rules  this  world,  and  what  we  are 
and  what  we  are  here  for  and  what  lies  in 
the  future,  and  that  in  all  these  centuries 
they  had  found  out  nothing,  I  should 
g^ve  it  up  and  be  an  agnostic.  The 
creeds  of  the  future  must  grow  out  of  the 
creeds  of  the  past  But  a  creed  is  not  a 
rock  to  which  your  ship  is  anchored,  while 
it  swings  back  and  forth  in  the  tide 
and  the  barnacles  gather  on  its  bottom. 
The  creed  is  a  seed  planted,  and  out  of 
that  is  to  grt>w  a  nobler  and  a  better  creed. 
No  new  theology  is  worth  having  which 
cuts  asunder  from  the  past.  And  no  the- 
ology is  worth  the  having  which  remains 
identical  with  the  creeds  of  the  past.  The 
theology  that  is  not  a  growing  theology  is 
a  dead  theology.  Life  grows.  And  so, 
as  I  speak  to  some  theological  students 
here  and  to  some  that  will  be  such,  this  is 
mx  word  to  them :  Study  the  creeds  of  the 
past  in  order  that  you  may  find  out  from 
the  thinking  of  the  past  how  to  think  bet- 
ter yourself  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future. 

But  these  are  illustrations ;  and  I  have 
come  here,  with  these  brief  illustrations,  to 
lay  emphasis  on  the  practical  and  personal 
side  of  my  theme.  I  should  like  to  con- 
ceive one  and  another  from  this  congre- 


gation coming  up  before  me  and  speaking 
of  his  experience  and  lettmg  me  talk 
with  him  before  this  great  congregation 
as  I  might  talk  with  him  at  Wadsworth 
House.  One  young  man,  then,  comes 
and  says,  **  I  was  brought  up  in  r.n  ortho- 
dox circle.  My  mother  was  a  devout 
believer.  I  learned  from  her  the  Chris- 
tian creed  and  the  Christian  Bible;  I 
learned  to  pray;  I  had  no  doubts.  I 
began  my  studies,  and  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  was  not  made  in 
six  days.  Presently  I  discovered  that  man 
had  been  more  than  six  thousand  years 
on  the  earth.  Then  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  come  from  a  lower 
order  of  animals.  Then  I  discovered 
that  language  was  not  broken  up  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  I  found  reason  to 
doubt  one  after  another  of  the  so-called 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  until  at  last  my  faith 
is  all  gone.  I  do  not  know  what  I  be- 
lieve, or  whether  I  believe  anything.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  believe  about  the 
Bible,  about  Christ,  about  myself.  I  do 
not  even  know  whether  I  am  immortal,  or 
whether  there' is  a  God  or  not.  O  that 
I  could  go  back  to  the  simple  faith  of  my 
childhood  I     But  I  cannot." 

That  is  very  true.  You  certainly  can- 
not. You  must  begin  yotnr  progress 
from  your  present  position.  You  cannot 
undo,  if  you  •  would,  the  processes  of 
growth,  whether  they  are  good  or  evil.  It 
is  vain  to  sing,  "  I  would  I  were  a  boy 
again  ;'*  you  are  not  going  to  be  a  boy 
again ;  >'ou  are  a  man,  and  must  take  life 
as  you  have  come  to  it,  and  out  of  jrour 
present  condition  evolve  your  future. 
You  sigh  for  the  simple  faith  of  your 
mother ;  it  was  a  beautiful  faith,  and  it 
sustained  her  in  her  simple  Hfe.  But  it 
would  not  sustain  you  in  -your  life,  and  it 
is  no  discredit  to  her  to  say  that  it  would 
not  enable  her  to  meet  the  skepticism 
that  you  have  to  meet.  You  must  have 
another  faith  than  hers.  The  unshaken 
faith  of  childhood  is, gone  forever;  you 
must  have  shaken  faith  or  none  at  all. 
Pardon  a  word  of  autobiography.  I  re- 
member my  own  college  days,  when  I 
became  skeptical.  I  doubted  every  arti- 
cle of  the  Christian  creed,  save  only  two. 
I  think  I  never  doubted  niy  own  existence, 
or  the  existence  of  a  good  God ;  but 
everything  else  was  doubtful.  I  am  not 
sorry.     All  the  faith  I  have  to-day  I  won 
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by  wrestling,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  There 
are  doubtless  those  in  this  congregation 
who  cannot  understand  a  skeptical  mind  ; 
and  I  would  not  plunge  them  into  skepti- 
cism. There  are  others  who  can  hardly 
Understand  a  mind  that  is  not  skeptical ; 
I  would  not  give  them  "  a  simple  faith," 
as  they  call  it,  if  I  could.  Take  your 
position  where  you  are.  Start  with  the 
equipment  which  life  has  already  given 
you.  There  are  birds  that  sing  in  the 
sunshine  while  blossoms  are  fragrant  and 
the  skies  are  blue,  and  they  are  beau- 
tiful. And  there  are  eagles  that  fly  out  from 
their  eyries  among  the  rocks  and  crags 
and  breast  the  storm,  and  rejoice  to  breast 
it,  while  the  rain  beats  pitilessly  upon 
them  and  the  wind  howls  about  them ; 
and  they  also  are  beautiful,  and  God  has 
place  for  both  kinds.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  your  doubts.  They  are  your  friends. 
The  highway  to  earnest  belief  is  earnest 
doubting.  A  question-mark  is  simply 
evidence  that  a  man  is  beginning  to  think. 
Take,  then,  the  doubts  which  education 
has  given  you,  and  face  them.  Seek  to 
resolve  them.  The  only  skepticism  that 
the  pulpit  has  a  right  to  condemn  is  the 
skepticism  of  Pilate,  who  says,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  What  is  truth  ?" 
and  goes  out  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
dare  to  inquire  into  everything.  For  there 
is  no  truth,  however  bitter,  that  is  not 
better  than  any  delusion,  however  sweet. 
If  you  are  not  immortal,  it  is  better  for 
you  to  know  it  than  to  think  you  are.  If 
there  is  no  God,  it  is  better  that  you  should 
know  it  than  to  think  there  is  one.  "  Prove 
all  things,"  says  the  Apostle.  Start,  then, 
out  of  your  past,  with  the  equipment  of 
your  present ;  be  not  abashed  nor  ashamed 
to  look  at  that  past ;  and  out  of  it  and  out 
of  the  present  seek  for  your  future. 

But  there  comes  another  and  says, 
"  My  case  is  worse.  I  have  not  merely 
come  to  doubt ;  I  have  come  to  lose  the 
power  of  believing."  .  There  is  a  pathetic 
passage  in  the  life  of  Darwin,  in  which  he 
says — I  am  quoting  from  memory  only — 
•*  I  once  loved  music,  I  once  loved  Shake- 
speare. Now  I  care  not  for  music,  and 
reading  Shakespeare  is  dull  and  drear 
to  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have  atrophied  my 
faculties  by  disuse.  If  I  could  live  my 
life  over  again,  I  would  not  concentrate 
my  thought  quite  so  much  on  physical 
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science/'  So  this  man  who  comes  before 
me  says,  "  I  have  atrophied  my  faculties." 
More  than  one  man  has  written  to  me  say- 
ing, "  I  was  a  prosperous  business  man ;  I 
had  my  wife  and  children,  my  life  was  tran- 
quil, I  was  satisfied.  Now  death  has  sud- 
denly taken  away  my  wife.  Will  you  tell 
me  of  some  book,  or  send  me  some  article, 
or  write  me  some  letter  that  will  prove  to  me 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  He  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  prove  color  to  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  eyes,  or  music  to  one  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  hearing.  W^hen  a 
man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  You  say 
you  know  you  are  immortal — tell  me  how 
I  can  know  it  You  say  you  see  God 
and  speak  to  him,  and  that  he  speaks  to 
you.  But  I  have  no  such  experience; 
tell  me  how  to  get  it,"  I  must  say,  "  No, 
I  cannot  You  have  lost  the  power.  Be- 
gin whore  you  are.  Evolve  your  future, 
not  out  of  my  past,  but  out  of  your 
past.  Are  you  blind  ?  It  is  pitiful  to  be 
blind,  but  some  great  men  have  been 
blind.  Did  you  never  read  of  the  blind 
bard  Homer,  or  the  blind  singer  Milton  ? 
Have  you  never  seen  a  blind  man  on  the 
street,  tapping  his  stick  on  the  sidewalk 
or  led  by  a  little  dog,  and  yet  with  sun- 
shine on  his  face  ?  If  you  have  no  vision, 
walk  as  a  blind  man.  There  are  other 
blind  men ;  teach  them  how  to  walk!" 

You  do  not  know  if  you  are  immortal  ? 
My  friend,  there  is  something  a  great  deal 
more  important.  It  is  this :  living  as  a 
man  lives  who  deserves  to  be  immortal. 
It  is  a  great  deal  better  not  to  be  immortal 
and  to  have  a  soul  that  is  worth  immor- 
tality, than  to  be  immortal  and  to  have  a 
soul  that  does  not  deserve  immortality. 
What  could  one  think  of  worse  than  this, 
to  have  a  soul  that  ought  to  die  and  could 
not  ?  Live  the  immortal  life  now  and 
here,  and  feel  your  way  if  you  cannot 
see.  If  you  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  God,  what  does  that  mean  ?  You 
know  there  is  a  Power  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe,  but  you  are  not  sure  tiiat  it  is 
wise  and  good  and  righteous.  Perhaps 
the  world,  after  all,  is  governed  by  chance, 
as  the  dice  happen  to  fall.  Or  perhaps 
there  is  evil  at  the  heart  of  things,  and 
wickedness  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Wliat 
of  it  ?  Live  as  though  there  were  a  good 
God  1  What  do  3rou  worship  ?  If  you 
worship  Success,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you.    But  if  you  worship  Goodness, 
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worship  it  whether  it  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  universe  or  not.  What  would  you 
have  ?  Suppose  at  the  end  of  time  the 
great  drama  shall  end  as  the  drama  ended 
when  Christ  hung  on  the  cross  ?  Suppose 
at  the  end  of  time  blackness  falls,  and  the 
universe  quakes  at  the  very  heart,  and 
God  Almighty  hangs  dying,  and  the  devil 
is  triumphant  ?  Would  you  not  rather  be 
crucified  with  Christ  than  be  crowned 
with  Caiaphas  triumphant  ?  Live  as  though 
there  were  a  good  God,  and  worship  good- 
ness whether  it  be  weak  or  strong.  Take 
your  present,  with  your  blindness  and  its 
atrophy,  and  live  as  though  there  were 
goodness.  And  if  there  be  no  other  good 
one,  be  good  yourself. 

But  my  third  friend  is  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  either.  He  comes  to  me  and 
sa3rs,  "  It  is  not  mere  doubt,  it  is  not  mere 
disbelief,  it  is  not  mere  incapacity  to  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams,  that  troubles 
me.  I  have  thrown  my  life  away.  I  have 
done  the  things  I  ought  not  to  have  done ; 
I  have  left  undone  the  things  I  ought  to 
have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  me. 
My  opportunities  I  have  squandered,  my 
body  I  have  vitiated,  my  mind  I  have  de- 
graded, my  imagination  I  have  filled  with 
owls  and  bats.  I  have  entangled  myself 
with  evil  habits,  with  evil  companions. 
Oh,  would  God  I  could  go  back  again  1 
Would  God  I  could  get  rid  of  these  vile 
imaginings,  this  blood-poisoning  that  is  in 
my  veins !  Would  God  I  could  make  a 
new  start  in  life.  But  I  cannot."  No, 
that  is  true,  you  cannot.  I  know  we  min- 
isters sometimes  talk  as  if  you  could — 
because  we  ministers  can  teach  only 
a  little  fragment  of  truth  at  a  time.  But 
you  cannot  go  back.  The  angel  with 
the  flaming  s>yord  stands  at  the  gate  of 
Eden,  and  he  who  has  gone  out  from  in- 
nocence never  can  return  to  innocence 
again,  never  1  The  song  the  redeemed 
sing  in  heaven  is  not  the  song  of  Eden  ; 
it  is  a  "  new  song."  Out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  your  own  folly,  your  own  failure, 
and  your  own  sin,  with  all  that  past  be- 
hind you,  you  must  move  forward  to  your 
future.  And  you  can.  Paul  never  could 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
if  he  had  not  been  a  proud,  haughty,  per- 
secuting Pharisee.  Saint  Augustine  never 
could  have  written  the  Confessions  if  he 
had  not  been  first  the  rou^  Augustine. 
Luther  never  could  have  pinned  the  theses 


on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg 
if  he  had  not  been  a  superstitious  monk. 
John  B.  Gpugh  never  could  have  been  the 
missionary  to  two  continents  in  the  cause 
of  temperance,  and  swayed  men's  hearts 
as  he  did  sway  them,  if  he  had  not  lain 
drunken  in  the  gutter  and  fought  delirium 
tremens.  What  is  a  man  to  do  when  he 
has  thrown  away  his  life,  when  he  has 
poison  in  his  veins,  when  all  the  past  in- 
fluences and  all  the  companions  of  the 
present  enmesh  him  ?  Three  things.  First, 
repent  of  the  sin,  turn  away  from  it,  aban^ 
don  it,  say,  "I  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it."  Second,  repair  the  evil  so  far 
as  it  can  be  repaired.  Third,  take  the 
experience  of  the  past,  and  make  it  minis- 
ter  to  the  wisdom  and  the  grace — ay,  and 
I  dare  to  say  the  glory — of  the  future. 

"  In  every  to-day  walks  a  to-morrow." 
If  you  have  made  great  achievements,  if 
you  haye  done  splendid  work,  if  you  stand 
high  in  other  people's  esteem,  and  espe- 
cially in  your  own,  do  not  stop  to  write 
bulletins  of  victory  to  yourself  or  others. 
The  only  reward  worth  the  having  for 
having  done  good  work  yesterday  is  a 
chance  to  do  a  better  work  to-morrow. 
The  only  reward  for  having  reached  a 
certain  milestone  in  life's  journey  is  the 
chance  to  do  a  better  day's  journey  the 
next  day.  You  remember  Grant's  message 
to  Sheridan  when  he  got  the  word  of 
Sheridan's  victory  ?  "  Push  things."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  failed,  if 
through  your  own  fault  and  your  own 
folly,  or  the  fault  and  the  folly  of  others, 
you  have  seemed  to  lose  your  chance,  if 
you  have  lost  the  simple  faith  of  your 
childhood,  if  you  have  atrophied  your 
faculties,  even  if  you  have  poisoned  your 
blood,  begin  where  you  are  to-day,  and 
out  of  the  treasured  experience  of  the 
past,  with  all  its  good  and  also  with  all  its 
evil,  set  your  face  forward  toward  a  nobler 
and  a  more  splendid  future. 

And  never  say  you  are  too  old.  You 
do  not  say  it  now,  perhaps ;  but  by  and 
by,  when  the  hair  grows  gray  and  the  eyes 
grow  dim  and  the  young  despair  comes  to 
curse  the  old  age,  you  will  say,  "It  is 
too  late  for  me."  Never  too  late  !  Never 
too  old !  How  old  are  you — thirty,  fifty, 
eighty  ?  What  is  that  in  immortality  ?  We 
are  but  children.  When  I  hear  a  man 
saying  it  is  too  late,  it  seems  to  me  as 
when  two  little  children  are  playing  in  a 
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nursery,  and  the  one  who  has  dropped  his 
doll  and  broken  it  and  seen  the  sawdust 
run  out  says,  **  Life  is  not  worth  living." 
You  have  eternity  before  you.  Begin,  not 
from  an  imaginary  past,  to  which  you  can 
never  go  back;  not  from  an  imaginary 
future  which  you  have  not  reached.    Begin 


from  the  present,  with  all  its  treasury  of 
good — ^ay,  and  with  all  its  treasury  of  evil. 
And,  keeping  the  pathway  unbroken  from 
the  past  to  the  future,  lead  on  to  life,  to 
larger  life,  and  yet  larger  life,  answering 
the  calling  of  Him  whose  call  is  ever 
upward,  upward. 


Books  and  Authors 


Evolutionary  Ethics' 

The  author  of  this  fresh  treatise  on 
evolutionary  ethics,  an  Australian  scien- 
tist, has  produced  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive work,  though  we  cannot  deem  it 
satisfactory.  The  larger  part  of  his  eight 
hundred  pages  is  pccupied  with  a  profuse 
array  of  the  facts,  biological  and  h'storical, 
upon  which  his  theory  of  moral  evolution 
is  based.  In  this  theory  truth  and  error 
are  somewhat  evenly  blended. 

Mr.  Sutherland  is  certainly  correct  when, 
with  Adam  Smith,  he  identifies  the  moral 
with  the  sympathetic  and  social  instinct. 
Moral  conduct  is  primarily  the  issue  of  a 
feeling,  not  of  a  logical  process;  it  is  natu- 
rally instinctive  rather  than  ratiocinative, 
however  dependent  upon  the  intellect  for 
its  development  out  of  crudity  into  per- 
fectness.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  also  right  in 
tracing  this  natural  morality  below  the 
human  into  the  sub-human  typ)es,  and  in 
recognizing  its  budding  in  lowly  fonns  of 
life.  Morality  is  not  a  late  arrival ;  it  is 
legible  in  the  natural  order  of  things  from 
its  beginnings  in  the  parental  affection  and 
care  of  the  animal  for  its  young.  And  all  * 
the  virtue  that  we  esteem  as  right  conduct 
must  be  regarded  as  founded,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
begins  to  appear  ver>'  early  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  life.  In  the  evolution  of  morality 
Mr.  Sutherland  recognizes,  as  the  next 
stage,  the  formal  expression  of  the  natural 
feeling  in  laws  requiring  conduct  in  accord 
with  the  average  sympathy  of  the  time, 
and  the  correlative  idea  of  duty,  devel- 
oped by  the  immemorial  pressure  of  con- 
straint into  an  abstract  idea  of  absolute 
obligation  to  virtue.  Out  of  the  habit  of 
conformity  to  duty  grows,  next,  a  self-re- 
specting morality,  conforming  to  virtue  as 

*  Thg  Origin  and  Growth  of  tht  Moral  Instinct.  By 
Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  Long- 
mans, Green  *  Co.,  New  York. 


the  demand  of  one's  own  nature,  and 
finally  ideal  morality,  which  embraces 
virtue  as  the  thing  altogether  lovely  and 
desirable.  Yet  even  these  higher  forms 
are  weak  and  vain  if  unvitalized  from  their 
primal  root  in  sympathy.  Sympathy  \s 
not  only  the  basis  of  morality,  but,  under 
the  name  of  love,  is  morality,  as  taught  by 
Jesus  and  Buddha.  Mr.  Sutherland  is 
here  on  the  line  of  Jonathan  Edwards's 
definition  of  virtue  as  **  love  to  being  in 
general." 

But  when  he  proceeds  *•  to  inquire  what 
this  sympathy  is,"  as  **  a  name  we  give  to 
a  certain  complicated  emotional  capacity," 
his   thoroughly  materialistic    account  of 
it  throws  us  into  the  sharpest  disagree- 
ment.    The  sympathetic  nervous  sj'stem, 
especially  the   vaso-motor  nerves,  which 
regulate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  pro- 
duce **  variations  in  the  general  vascular 
tone  of  the  body,"  according  as  the  objects 
of  sensation  are  of  a  stimulating  or  de- 
pressing kind.     These   **  variations  "  re- 
port themselves  in  consciousness  as  emo- 
tions;   nay,  as   Mr.    Sutherland   af&rms, 
these  are  our  emotions.     He  notes  with 
surprise  that  such  thinkers  as  Spencer  and 
Bain  do  not  agree  with  him.     In  stating 
the  alternative  theory  to  be  that  emotions 
are  "  always  initiated  "  in  the  mind,  and 
in  holding  to  the  opposite,  that  they  never 
are,   he   is    equally   incorrect     For    his 
proofs  he  adduces  a  wide  range  of  facts, 
such  as  the  results  of  drugs,  ill  health, 
etc. — proving,  of   course,  only  that  emo- 
tions often  originate  in  the  body.     The 
fallacy  is  not  only  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
a  universal  proposition  by  particulars ;  it 
is  also  in  Mr.  Sutherland's  conception  of 
mind  and  consciousness  as  passive  rather 
than  active,  a  recipiency  rather  than  an 
energy.     In  perfect  accord  with  this  fun- 
damental misconception  of  mind  is  Mr, 

Sutherland's  fatalistic  view  of  moral  coo* 
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duct.  "  What  is  a  murderer  ?  In  himself 
only  a  being  who  has  acted  out  inevitably 
the  nature  wherewith  he  was  born  "  (IL, 
317).  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free,  /.  ^.,  a  self-directing,  will, 
unless  a  man  "  can  make  his  own  internal 
nature.  But  this  is  a  thing  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  own  control,  depending  on 
(1)  heredity,  (2)  physiological  circum- 
stances, (3)  social  circumstances "  (II., 
104). 

There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  that  self-transformation,  often 
effected  in  spite  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, of  which  the  history  of  moral  prog- 
ress gives  so  many  examples.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  take  Mr.  Sutherland 
seriously  when  he  tells  us  that  the  supe- 
rior morality  of  the  nineteenth  century 
over  that  of  the  sixteenth,  or  even  later 
centuries,  is  due  to  finer  nervous  reac- 
tions, and  that  the  conduct  of  "  some  de- 
voted martyr  of  old  "  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "  certain  nerve-developments  were  in 
his  case  subtle  and  delicate.  He,  too, 
acted  out  a  nature  which  he  neither  made 
nor  mended  "  (I I.,  318).  The  phenomena 
not  only  of  martyrdom  but  also  of  proph- 
etism,  of  conversion,  and  of  religious  prog- 
ress in  general,  are  such  as  no  scheme 
of  materialistic  necessity  will  fit. 

Mr.  Sutherland  himself  seems  to  feel 
that  vascular  variations  and  nerve-develop- 
ments cannot  fully  account  for  moral 
progress.  We  find  him  at  leng^  looking 
forth  on  "  a  universe  urged  onward  tc 
nobler  things  under  guidance  of  that  Pan- 
ergic  Principle,  to  which  we  shall  still 
ascribe  the  highest  ideal  our  conceptions 
shall  have  reached  "  (II. ,  320).  He  speaks 
of  "  a  healthful  moral  nature  "  as  "  vaguely 
impelled  to  project  its  own  highest  ideals 
out  into  its  conception  of  that  principle." 
But  by  what  is  the  individual  nature  thus 
impelled,  if  not  by  the  same  Panergic 
Principle  by  which  the  universe  is  urged 
onward  ?  Here,  certainly,  is  a  confession 
of  a  moral  impulse  that  does  not  originate, 
as  Mr.  Sutherland  elsewhere  constantly 
asserts,  in  the  physical  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Nor  can  we  conceive  of  one  who 
recognizes  a  *'  Panergic  Principle "  as 
working  for  moral  progress  both  in  the 
universe  and  the  individual  as  rationally 
disowning  the  obligation  to  co-operate 
with  the  All-working.  Mr.  Sutherland  is 
unwittingly  in  the  line  Qf  St.  Paul's  teach- 


ing, that  God's  working  in  us  "  both  to 
will  and  to  work  "  is  a  motive  to  the  ear- 
nest working  out  of  our  own  salvation. 
Here  is  abundant  basis  for  the  transcen- 
dental ethics  to  which  he  roundly  denies 
any  basis  at  all.  His  theory  that  our 
ethic  glow  and  our  moral  ideals  are  wholly 
of  earthly  origin  breaks  on  his  recognition 
of  the  Power  that  urges  on  the  universe, 
and  impels,  however  "  vaguely,"  an  ideal- 
izing process  in  the  individual. 

Mr.  Sutherland's  acquaintance  with  the 
standard  ethical  writers  should  have  pre* 
vented  his  objection  that  a  transcendental 
view  of  the  moral  ideal  requires  an  un- 
varying standard  of  right,  whereas  noth- 
ing is  more  variable  than  this  standard 
(I I.,  81).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  must 
vary  as  conditions  vary.  It  is  just  be- 
cause duty  is  thus  always  relative  to  the 
circumstances  that  it  is  always  binding  in 
whatever  circumstances.  Whether  in  sav- 
age or  in  civilized  life,  the  rule  of  right  is 
invariably  the  same,  the  preference  of  the 
better  to  the  worse  so  far  as  intelligentiy 
discerned.  Moral  standards  are  improved; 
what  was  once  the  better  course  becomes, 
when  a  still  better  is  discovered,  the  worse ; 
the  moral  ideal  is  a  fiying  goal ;  but 
through  every  stadium  of  the  long  pursuit 
of  it  the  constant  and  invariable  element 
in  the  conception  of  the  varying  idea  of 
right  is  the  good  will  for  the  best  that  is 
in  view.  Transcendental  ethics  properly 
conceived  does  not  claim  to  possess  any 
unvarying  standard  of  the  absolutely  right, 
but  teaches  the  indefinite  expansiveness 
of  the  relatively  right,  and  traces  this  to 
the  inworking  in  the  moral  nature  of  the 
world  of  the  panergic  moral  nature  which 
transcends  the  world. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  criticism.  Mr. 
Sutherland  concludes  that  our  emotional 
and  intellectual  intuitions  have  no  valid-  . 
ity,  if  supposed  to  represent  external  real- 
ity as  it  is  in  itself,  but  yet  are  practically 
reliable  as  our  only  possible  conception 
of  reality.  We  are  therefore  justified,  as 
he  holds,  "  in  projecting  out  from  us  into 
starry  space  our  best  conceptions  of  moral 
beauty,  and  seeing  them  there  as  enduring 
principles  with  an  objective  existence" 
(II.,  322).  In  thus  endowing  our  highest 
conceptions  of  moral  excellence  with  per- 
manent objective  existence  the  agnostic 
materialist  seems  to  have  swung  pretty 
close  to  the  theistic  idealist    Perusal  o{ 
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this  elaborate  work  has  confirmed  the  con- 
viction, derived  from  prolonged  observa- 
tion, that  scientific  materialism  is  clearly 
on  the  wane,  and  may  be  trusted  to  con- 
fute itself* 

Books  of  the  Week 

[Tht  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
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HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY 

The  new  library  edition  of  Prancis 
Parkman^s  Works,  upon  which  comment 
was  made  earlier  in  the  season,  has  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  twelfth 
volume.  The  edition  is  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  handsome  with- 
out being  too  much  decorated  ;  the  type  is 
comfortably  large  and  clear,  the  page  of 
good  size,  and  the  volumes  not  too  heavy 
for  the  hand.  The  books  look  well  on 
the  library  shelf,  and  they  are  a  delight  to 
those  who  enjoy  a  volume  which  rests 
-comfortably  in  the  hand  and  invites  the 
eye  without  fatiguing  it.  The  publication 
of  this  edition  can  hardly  fail  to  widen 
the  circle  of  Mr.  Parkman's  readers.  That 
circle  is  already  large,  but  it  ought  to  em- 
brace all  intelligent  Americans ;  for  the 
material  with  which  Mr.  Parkman  deals 
in  this  noble  array  of  histories  is  among 
the  richest,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  significant  to  which  our  historians 
have  had  access.  It  is  rich  in  the  stuff 
of  which  great  poems  and  great  stories 
are  made ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  future  will 
find  in  it  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine. 
Mr.  Parkman  has  brought  to  the  study  of 
this  material  a  historian's  conscientious- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  method  with 
the  quick  imagination  of  a  romance- writer; 
and  he  has  given  us  in  consequence  a 
series  of  histories  which  are  as  inter- 
esting as  novels.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the 
permanent  value  of  the  "  Great  Command- 
ers "  series  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  An  important  addition 
to  the  series  is  now '  made  in  General 
Manning  F.  Force's  General  Sherman,  As 
a  military  narrative  the  volume  is  a  model 
'^f  clear  statement,  well  proportioned,  and 


based  on  the  most  thorough  study.  As  a 
book-portrait  of  General  Sherman's  per 
sonality  one  could  wish  a  little  more 
picturesqueness  and  vivacity.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  on 
General  Sherman's  life  after  the  war 
was  over  are  contributed  by  General  J.  D. 
Cox,  and  are  entirely  satisfactory.  No 
attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  give  an 
estimate  of  Sherman's  life  or  character, 
and  none  was  needed,  for  his  services  and 
personal  qualities  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  cotmtrymen. 

Marysiknka  was  the  name  of  affection 
bestowed  by  the  Polish  people  on  the  wife 
of  Sobieski  and  Queen  of  Poland — Marie 
de  la  Grange  d'Arquien.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman  of  not  specially  good  fam* 
ily,  but  was  herself  a  person  of  extraordi* 
nary  charm  and  brilliant  qualities.  Her 
career  had  all  the  elements  of  romance, 
and  her  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  most  thrilling  period  of  Polish 
history.  AH  this  makes  her  life  a  partic- 
ularly fascinating  subject  for  M.  Walis- 
zewsld,  whose  books  on  Catherine  and 
Peter  of  Russia  show  that  the  romance  of 
history  is  his  chosen  field.  This  author 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  close,  criti- 
cal historical  writer,  but  in  this  case  he 
has  certainly  studied  the  period  carefully, 
and  not  only  tells  an  interesting  personal 
story,  but  throws  much  light  on  political 
events  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Goode  was  the  Associated 
Press  corresix)ndent  with  Sampson's  fleet, 
and  in  With  Sampson  Through  the  War 
he  tells  a  straightforward,  tersely  written 
narrative.  Special  chapters  by  Admiral 
Sampson,  Captain  Evans,  and  Com- 
mander Todd,  good  illustrations  and  clear 
maps,  help  to  make  the  book  acceptable. 
Mr.  Goode  makes  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  criticism  against  Schley  for  lack  of 
judgment  before  and  after  reaching  San- 
tiago. (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company, 
New  York.) 

From  Reefer  to  Admiral  is  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Ben- 
jamin F.  Sands,  who  served  in  our  navy 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  has  some 
obvious  literary  defects  and  too  much 
personal  detail,  but  it  abounds  in  remi- 
niscence and  anecdote,  and  in  a  way  con- 
nects the  history  of  the  old  and  new 
navies  through  the  life-experience  of  one 
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gallant  and  useful  officer.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Cdmpany,  New  York.) 

M.  Hilaire  Belloc,  late  of  Balliql,  Oxford, 
in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  DantoH :  A 
Studyy  has  undertaken  to  redeem  from 
execration  the  memory  of  the  French 
revolutionist  of  1792-93.  M.  Belloc's 
postulate,  that  historical  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  actors  in  that  terrible  tragedy 
except  as  one  recalls  and  understands 
the  soul  of  that  time,  is  advanced  to-day 
in  apologies  for  the  lynching  of  Southern 
negroes.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  l)mching 
business  that  has  brought  odium  on  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Belloc  maintains 
with  much  apparent  reason  that,  could 
France  have  been  spared  "  her  Passion," 
Danton's  name  would  have  remained 
among  the  first  in  the  better  order  of 
things.  It  was  he  who  headed  the  insur- 
rection and  destroyed  the  monarchy,  con- 
tent to  take  on  himself  the  burden  of 
errors  and  crimes  not  his  own,  and  finally 
saved  France  at  the  expense  of  incurring 
a  reputation  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 
M.  Belloc's  work,  embodying  the  materials 
collected  by  eminent  French  scholars,  is 
to  be  commended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  correcting  traditional  prejudices  by 
historical  facts.  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons, 
New  York.) 

The  Life  Of  R,  W,  Dak^  of  Birmingham^ 
by  his  son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  a  noble  man,  a  leader  in  the 
religious  and  civic  life  of  England.  Rob- 
ert William  Dale  was  the  minister  of  Carr's 
Lane  Chapel  in  Birmingham  during  the 
last  half  of  the  century,  as  John  Angell 
James  had  been  during  the  first  half.  In 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry  he  took  the 
lead  toward  a  liberalizing  of  the  theology 
then  held  by  evangelicals.  From  an  early 
period  ethical  interests  obtained  a  fore- 
most place  in  his  preaching,  with  regard 
not  only  to  the  problems  of  individual  life 
but  also  those  of  the  community.  His 
identification  with  the  interests  of  the  city 
in  which  his  life  was  spent  is  fitly  recog- 
nized in  the  title  of  his  biography. 
Whether  in  religion,  politics,  education, 
or  philanthropy,  there  was  hardly  any 
social  interest  of  Birmingham  which  he 
did  not  touch,  and  in  touching  promote. 
When  called  to  a  London  pulpit,  his  fellow- 
citizens  urged  him  on  public  grounds  to 
remain.  Dr.,  Dale  was  the  first  English- 
man invited  (in  1877),  as  many  since  have 


been,  to  the  Lyihah  Seechet  Lectureship 
at  Yale  on  Preaching.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  political  apathy  he  unexpectedly 
met  in  several  Ainerican  cities  among 
men  qualified  for  leadership.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  in  his  Yale  lectures  to  insist  on 
service  to  the  community  and  the  country 
as  an  essential  part  of  genuine  religion. 
Not  often  does  activity  in  citizenship 
blend,  as  in  him,  with  the  devotion  to 
theological  studies  which  his  publications 
attest  As  a  theologian  he  took  high 
rank.  His  work  on  the  Atonement  was. 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Anglican, 
colleges.  In  the  foundation  of  Mansfieldf 
Collie,  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Free  Churches  at  Oxford,  he  was  the  most 
eflFective  force.  Though  a  clergyman,  he 
was  far  from  any  touch  of  clericalism. 
He  discarded  the  conventional  dress  ;  he 
refused  to  be  addressed  as  "  reverend ;" 
he  protested  against  the  idea  that  the 
sacraments  could  not  be  administered 
except  by  a  clergyman.  In  any  good 
cause  he  loved  the  joy  of  conflict,  but  he 
was  humble  in  his  estimation  of  himself. 
The  record  of  his  life  is  an  inspiration  to 
whoever  would  follow  his  rare  example  of 
blending  the  characters  of  citizen  and 
pastor.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
To  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  series 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  contributed 
The  Story  of  the  People  of  England  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  The  first  volume, 
which  has  just  appeared,  discloses  his 
point  of  view,  which  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  He  does  not  attempt  a  minute,  de- 
tailed history  of  the  period,  but  endeavors 
to  draw  a  picture  by  describing  in  large 
outline  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment, with  portraits  of  the  leading  states- 
men and  philanthropists.  His  two  volumes, 
when  completed,  will  cover  that  great 
reform  movement  which  has  had  many 
ramifications  and  borne  many  names,  but 
which  has  produced  the  English  govern- 
ment as  it  now  exists.  Mr.  McCarthy 
proposes  also  to  give  considerable  space 
to  the  influence  of  literature  and  science. 
The  first  volume  is  in  places  carelessly 
written  ;  but,  like  everjrthing  which  comes 
from  Mr.  McCarthy's  pen,  it  is  extremely 
readable.  It  does  not  cover ,  the  ground 
which  he  traversed  in  his  "  A  History  of 
Our  Own  Times,"  although  it  will  cover 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  read  as  a  sup- 
plementary work,  or  it  may  be  read  for  its 
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own  interest.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

ESSAYS    AND    POETRY 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  should  make  A  Selection  from 
the  Thoughts  of  Joubert,  since  it  is  due  to 
Matthew  Arnold  that  this  sensitive  and 
suggestive  critic  of  life  and  art  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  most  English  readers. 
Mrs.  Ward's  unusual  quality  as  an  inter- 
preter was  shown  in  her  admirable  intro- 
duction to  "  The  Journal  of  Amiel ;"  it 
is  shown  again  in  her  introductory  ac- 
count of  Joubert,  which  is  well  balanced, 
restrained^  and  yet  thoroughly  sympathetic. 
She  brings  before  us  one  of  those  minds 
of  which  France  has  produced  so  many ; 
notable  f©r  purity,  elevation,  refmement, 
and  a  delicate  sense  both  of  form  and  of 
content  The  range  of  Joubert's  medita- 
tions is  indicated  by  the  twenty-three  sub- 
divisions in  which  the  "  Thoughts  "  are 
arranged,  under  such  topics  as  God,  Piety, 
Religion,  Mind,  Passion,  The  Various 
Ages  of  Life,  Domestic  Life,  Order  and 
Chance,  Truth  and  Error,  Liberty  and 
Laws,  Education,  Poetry,  Style,  Literary 
Qualities,  and  Literary  Judgments.  The 
insight  of  Joubert  is  not  equally  sure  and 
direct  in  all  these  different  fields  ;  but  he 
rarely  enters  any  field  without  carrying  a 
light  in  his  hand.  He  is  discursive,  as 
most  men  of  his  quality  are ;  but  in  his 
very  discursiveness  there  is  not  only  charm 
but  value ;  for,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said, 
"  Many  of  the  richest  lines  of  thought 
have  been  opened  up  by  half-thinkers.*' 
This  is  a  volume  to  have  at  hand  for  the 
quiet  hour ;  one  of  those  books  which  give 
thought  impulse  when  it  lags,  which  set 
in  motion  new  trains  of  thought,  and  which 
make  for  the  enrichment  of  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  life.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  latest  vol- 
ume of  poems.  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside^ 
gathers  up  the  fruitage  of  several  years  of 
verse-writing.  As  in  his  former  volumes, 
Mr.  Dunbar  is  at  his  best  in  his  dialect 
verse,  because  in  this  verse  he  is  dealing 
with  the  things  he  knows  at  first  hand.  In 
dialect  Mr.  Dunbar  is  often  extremely 
felicitous,  both  in  his  humor  and  his  art. 
He  continually  impresses  one  as  having 
transfixed  in  his  verse  the  real  thing,  and 
in   perfect    sincerity.     His    other  work. 


although  often  very  good,  is  sometimes 
conventional  and  secondary.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  C^.,  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND   TALES 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  short  stories, 
which  appear  in  book  form  under  the  title 
The  Greater  Inclination^  are  full  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  distinction.  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  style — an  individual  and  characteristic 
way  of  saying  things.  She  has,  moreover, 
her  own  point  of  view.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  she  has  read  Henry  James 
deeply  and  affectionately,  for  her  manner 
shows  Mr.  James's  influence.  She  has 
what  may  be  called  the  secondary  rather 
than  the  primary  qualities  of  a  story- 
writer  ;  she  is  extremely  sophisticated  ; 
she  gives  her  readers  the  ultimate  infer- 
ences rather  than  the  elementary  facts. 
She  does  not  make  such  demands  upon 
the  analytical  faculty  of  her  readers  as 
Mr.  James  makes,  but  she  requires  close 
co-operation.  Her  stories  do  not  read 
themselves ;  they  must  be  read  with  more 
or  less  activity  of  the  imagination.  She 
is  extremely  clever.  She  says  many  things 
which  are  full  of  psychological  insight ; 
and  she  escapes  the  peril  which  has  some- 
times overtaken  Mr.  James,  for  she  never 
quite  loses  the  thread  of  her  story  in  ex- 
cess of  analysis  and  elaboration.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Ira  Seymour  Dodd*s  sketches  of 
incidents,^  scenes,  and  experiences  in  the 
Civil  War,  issued  under  the  suggestive 
title  The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock^  are 
quite  out  of  the  common  style  and  method 
of  such  studies.  Mr.  Dodd  does  not  per- 
fectly command  the  narrative  style,  but  he 
has  what  is  rarer  than  the  power  of  exact 
writing — a  suggestive  imagination,  a  fresh- 
ness of  touch,  an  eye  for  the  dramatic,  and 
the  ability  to  turn  off  an  occasional  phrase 
of  striking  effectiveness.  The  sketch 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume  is  dis- 
tinctly original  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. There  is  a  hint  of  the  poet  in  it ;  a 
use  of  the  imagination  which  throws  the 
incidents  described  into  verj^  striking  re- 
lief. It  was  a  touch  of  genius  to  set  the 
scenes  of  war  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  music  of  fate  and  death  which  Mr. 
Dodd  finds  in  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells,  and  the  singing  of  rifle- 
balls.  This  accompaniment  rises  and 
falls  with  the  text  which  it  seems  to  inter- 
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pret  It  is  not  obtruded,  but  it  is  con- 
tinually kept  within  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, and  he  is  under  its  spell  until  the 
close  of  the  chapter.  This  volume  is 
small  in  bulk,  and  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  sincerity,  vividness  of  style,  and  strong, 
fresh  feeling.  If  it  occasionally  sinks  into 
the  commonplace  in  style,  it  frequently 
rises  above  it ;  and  belongs  in  an  entirely 
different  class  from  most  books  which 
deal  with  its  themes.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

^  To  the  success  of  M.  Rostand's  **  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac "  we  owe  the  transla- 
tion into  English  of  M.  de  Bergerac's  A 
Voyage  to  the  Moon^  referred  to,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  that  remarkable  play. 
This  whimsical  and  fantastic  bit  of 
imaginative  work — a  philosophical  pro- 
genitor of  Jules  Verne's  moon  story — is 
really  worth  reading  for  its  own  sake  as  a 
curiosity  of  literary  satire.  The  transla- 
tion is  excellent.  A  sketch  of  the  real 
Cyrano,  his  portrait,  and  some  queer  old 
prints  add  to  the  interest.  (Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company,  New  York.) 

In  the  handsome  library  edition  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  Works,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  appears  In  His 
Name ^  and  Christmas  Stories,  The  volume 
contains  not  a  little  of  Dr.  Hale's  best  and 
most  inspiring  imaginative  work,  includ- 
ing some  things  not  of  late  easily  accessi- 
ble to  readers  generally.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

Hugh  Gwyeth :  A  Roundhead  Cavalier, 
by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  is  a  stirring  tale  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  English  Revolution, 
the  point  of  view  being  chiefly  that  of  the 
Royalists.  The  novel  opens  rather  slowly 
and  clumsily,  but  when  it  is  fairly  under 
way  moves  with  rapid  incident  and  effect- 
ive description.  The  characters  of  the 
boy  hero,  Hugh,  and  his  father  are  strong 
and  distinct,  and  the  story  of  their  misun- 
derstanding, enmity,  pride,  and  final  recon- 
ciliation is  well  told.  A  slight  love  story 
adds  to  the  charm  of  a  book  which  is 
throughout  wholesome,  abounds  in  action, 
and  is  a  capital  historical  romance.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

T/u  River  Syndicate  and  Other  Stories^ 
by  C.  E.  Caryl,  is  a  collection  of  tales  of 
crime  and  detection.  They  are  ingenious 
and  original,  though  they  vary  a  good 
deal  in  probability.     No  doubt  they  will 


have  a  wide  reading.    (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.) 

Mr.  R  F.  Benson's  second  novel  of  the 
Greek  war  of  independence,  The  Capsina, 
is  distinctly  superior  to  its  predecessor, 
"  The  Vintage,"  because  the  elements  of 
romance  and  history  have  been  more  skill- 
fully mixed,  with  die  result  of  giving  a 
continuous  story  interest  Indeed,  the 
present  book  may  truly  be  called  a  fine 
and  strong  historical  novel.  It  has  a  vig- 
orous central  character  in  the  heroine — a 
maiden  who  loves  and  fights  as  a  ship- 
captain  with  equal  passion.  Some  of  the 
characters  of  "The  Vintage"  reappear, 
and  "  Little  Mitsos  "  again  is  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  incidents  of  the  war  are 
dramatically  told,  and  with  vastly  better 
perspective  than  in  "The  Vintage."  It 
was  a  time  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty, 
and  the  claims  of  humanity  were  constantly 
disregarded  by  Greek  as  well  as  Turk.  A 
kind  of  jocular  bloodthirstiness  in  the 
telling  of  the  story  sometimes  tries  the 
reader's  patience.  (Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.) 

The  Silver  CrosSy  by  S.  R.  Keightley,  is 
the  story  of  an  intrigue  in  Paris,  when 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  were  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  an  effort  to  control  France.  Th^  hero 
is  a  man  of  noble  family,  who,  because  of 
his  many  and  disgraceful  escapades,  is  not 
acknowledged  by  them.  His  recklessness 
makes  it  possible  to  draw  him  into  a 
plot  which  in  the  end  leads  to  his  redemp- 
tion, for  he  learns  to  love,  and  in  love 
finds  reason  for  so  living  as  ta  comipand 
his  own  respect.  Midnight  meetings, 
discoveries,  abductions,  rapid  change^  from 
the  service  of  the  Cardinal  to  that  of  the 
Duchess,  as  the  moment  may  decide, 
give  excitement  to  the  story,  which  begins 
in  politics  and  ends  in  love  of  home,  wife, 
and  children.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Lone  Pine,  by  R.  B.  Townshend  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  is  a  thrilling 
story  of  a  lonely  white  prospector  living 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico. 
The  prospector  has  been  told  of  a  lost 
mine  whose  location  was  known  only  to 
these  Indians.  He  settles  quietly  among 
them,  becoming  a  brother  to  them,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Sooshiuamo,  "  Tur- 
quoise Eyes."  The  simple,  honest  life 
of  these  Indians  wins  his  love,  and  the 
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years  drift  on,  finding  him  still  among 
them,  but  the  mine  is  as  safely  hidden  as 
when  he  came.  Two  love  stories  wend 
their  way  through  a  story  of  treachery, 
coveteousness,  violence,  to  their  happy 
ending. 

/,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One,  by  Amelia 
K  Barr  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York), 
is  a  love  story,  the  tragedy  of  which  is 
produced  by  the  clash  of  social  standards. 
Love  is  the  key  that  unlocks  every  heart, 
softens  pride  and  anger,  and  changes 
meanness  into  nobility.  The  Reform  Bill 
is  the  center  of  interest  for  all  the  charac- 
ters, and  England  in  the  heart  of  that 
struggle  is  the  England  of  the  story. 
Fresh,  pure,  and  bright,  the  book  is  the 
expression  of  an  English  woman's  love 
and  understanding  of  her  country  and  its 
people,  passed  through  the  alchemy  of 
imagination. 

TRAVEL  AND   EXPLORATION 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  Letters  from  Japan 
will  easily  take  a  high  place  among  the 
best  books  on  the  subject.  The  author, 
as  wife  of  the  British  Minister  to  Japan, 
had  unusual  opportunities  and  ^advantages 
for  knowing  the  country  thoroughly.  A 
residence  of  several  years  makes  her 
knowledge  Something  vastly  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  writer  of  travel  im- 
pressions. That  she  has  literary  aptness 
had  already  been  proved  by  her  successful 
novels.  But  all  the  quali^cations  named, 
excellent  as  they  are,  are  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Eraser 
from  the  beginning  approached  Japanese 
life  with  an  open  mind  and  a  broad  human 
sympathy.  Nowhere  else  do  we  get  so 
closely  into  touch  with  the  actual  Japanese 
men  and  women — yes,  and  children,  too — 
as  in  this  book.  Other  writers  have  told 
us  of  the  art  of  Japan,  of  her  quaintness 
of  customs,  of  her  wonderful  history,  but 
Mrs.  Eraser,  while  not  neglecting  these 
phases,  has  a  simple  and  direct  way  of 
showing  us  how  the  Japanese  act  and 
work  and  think,  which  is  thoroughly  fresh 
and  satisfying.  The  description  of  a 
children's  Christmas  party,  for  instance, 
is  altogether  delightful.  The  glimpses  of 
imperial  and  court  life  are  graphic.  The 
account  of  the  political  and  social  situa- 
tion following  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  is  enlightening.  The  appre- 
ciation of  Japanese  love  of  art  and  flow- 


ers is  graceful  and  charming.  The  de- 
scription of  home  life  is  such  as  only  a 
woman  could  give.  In  short,  the  book  is 
throughout  thoroughly  enjoyable,  is  sane 
and  unprejudiced  in  its  attitude,  and  is 
quite  free  on  the  one  hand  from  senti- 
mental enthusiasm,  on  the  other  from 
cynical  superciliousness.  The  two  vol- 
lunes  are  handsomely  printed  and  bound ; 
the  illustration  is  profuse,  is  not  at  all  con- 
ventional, and,  though  not  equal  in  tech- 
nical perfection,  is  uniformly  interpretative 
of  country  and  people.  (The  MacmiUan 
Company,  New  York.) 

Africa  is  sharing  the  world's  attention 
with  the  Ear  East.  New  history  and  new 
geography  are  being  made  in  Africa  every 
year.  And  there  is  ample  room  for  knowl- 
edge about  the  African  countries ;  Europe 
and  America  know  about  them  only  in  a 
detached  way,  in  spots  and  by  bits,  so  to 
speak.  A  distinctly  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  store  of  first-hand  in- 
formation is  Mr.  William  Harvey  Brown's 
On  the  South  African  Frontier.  Mr. 
Brown  is  an  American,  was  naturalist  to 
the  United  States  expedition  of  1889  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  has  lived,  traveled, 
hunted,  and  fought  for  years  in  Mashona- 
land  and  Matabeleiand — the  Rhodesia 
(horrid  word  I)  of  to-day.  He  is  a  wide- 
awake observer  and  a  readable  teller  of 
hunting  stories.  Generally  speaking,  he 
concerns  himself  with  what  he  has  seen 
and  learned  rather  than  with  politics  or 
theories.  When  he  does  speak  of  great 
problems,  he  at  least  speaks  his  mind 
plainly :  "  A  primitive  race  must  serve  its 
conquerors  or  perish."  "  Forced  servitude, 
even  in  the  abhorrent  form  of  chattel 
slavery,  has  exerted  a  potent  influence  in 
the  uplifting  of  primitive  man.**  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  firm  believer  in  Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy  in  South  and  Central  Africa, 
and  believes  also  that  American  interests 
will  be  aided  by  that  expansion. 

A  most  convenient  handbook  for  get- 
ting clear  and  connected  ideas  of  the 
"  New  Africa,"  which  has  resulted  from 
the  scramble  of  European  Powers  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  slices  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston's  History 
of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races, 
in  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series.  The 
narrative,  dating  from  the  earliest  times, 
but  particularly  full  in  the  more  recent, 
is  skillfully  condeqse^   ^nA  lvimiqou5ly 
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sketched  by  one  who  has  himself  borne 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  written  in  a  dispas- 
sionate historical  spirit,  as  evinced  in  the 
treatment  of  such  incidents  as  the  out- 
rageous murder  of  the  Englishman  Stokes 
by  an  officer  of  the  Belgian  Government 
on  the  Congo,  and  the  incendiary  pro- 
ceedings of  French  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  Uganda.  A  specially  valuable 
part  of  the  work  is  in  its  accompanying 
maps.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

RELIGION   AN3  PHILOSOPHY 

A  new  book  from  the  prolific  study  of 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Horton,  6f  London,  The 
Commandments  ofjesus^  is  the  complement 
to  his  "  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  published 
three  years  ago.  Its  aim  is  to  show  the 
supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Jesus's  pre- 
cepts for  every  man  in  every  condition  of 
life  in  every  age  of  the  world.  It  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  at  once  devout  and  prac- 
tical, and  pointed  with  many  an  illustration 
from  literature,  history,  and  common  life. 
Many  a  short  sentence  seems  to  sum  up 
the  results  of  long  reflection  ;  e.  g,y  "  The 
test  of  true  religion  is  found  in  the  capac- 
ity for  solitude ;"  '*  The  mere  wish  to  judge 
another  is  an  immediate  proof  of  our  in- 
capacity." Rarely  do  we  incline  to  differ 
from  Dr.  Horton  *s  view,  but  in  one  point 
he  seems  to  differ  from  himself.  The 
character  of  money  as  a  good  or  bad  thing, 
he  says,  depends  on  the  use  it  is  put  to. 
Unrighteously  used,  it  is  "  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  ;"  righteously  used,  it 
is  an  instrument  of  God.  This  surely  was 
Jesus's  view,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Horton  else- 
where says,  "  Money,  however  well  and 
fairly  earned,  has  a  certain  taint  upon  it." 
Dr.  Horton*s  work  is  an  admirable  treatise 
on  Christian  ethics,  but  its  peculiar  at- 
tractiveness is  in  its  suffusion  with  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  as  the  power  for  the  reali- 
zation of  his  precepts.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Professor  Herron's  Willard  Hall  Lec- 
tures last  autumn  before  the  Christian 
Citizenship  League  in  Chicago,  on  '*  The 
Relation  of  the  Christian  Conscience  to 
the  Existing  Social  System,"  have  been 
published  under  the  title  Between  Ccesar 
and  Jesus,  In  hearty  agreement  with  Pro- 
fessor Herron's  indictment  of  mercantil- 
ism, and  the  oppressions  and  corruptions 


it  has  bred,  we  regard  him  as  involved  in 
some  fundamental  errors.  He  miscon- 
ceives the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  wealth 
and  the  wealthy.  Jesus's  saying  about 
the  impossibility  of  a  rich  man  entering 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  true  for  the  man 
to  whom  and  the  time  at  which  it  was 
said — shortly  before  his  crucifixion,  when 
men  with  aught  to  lose  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  devote  it  to  a  seemingly  lost 
cause.  Yet,  but  three  months  later,  after 
Pentecost,  the  account  in  Acts  shows  men 
of  property  becoming  Jesus's  disciples. 
Professor  Herron  does  not  interpret  the 
New  Testament  historically  in  saying  that 
"  a  rich  Christian  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. "  Nor  does  he  seem  to'us  to  observe 
the  existence  of  evidently  ameliorating 
tendencies,  the  spread  of  reform  in  eco- 
nomic science,  the  sporadic  rise  of  co-op- 
eration in  industry,  the  growing  spirit  of 
collectivism,  intent  on  recovering  control 
of  public  interests  that  have  been  ex- 
ploited for  private  profits.  Grievous  as 
existing  conditions  are  in  many  points, 
the  picture  is  painted  too  monotonously 
black  for  the  reality.  Dr.  Herron's  pas- 
sion to  realize  the  fraternity  of  men  which 
Jesus  taught  is  noble  and  inspiring,  but  it 
seems  to  us  so  overstrained  in  some  im- 
portant points  as  to  repel  by  exaggeration 
those  whom  a  cooler  mind  might  have 
won.  Paradox  has  its  uses,  but  we  can 
find  nothing  but  intellectual  confusion  and 
ethical  error  in  the  statement  that  "  there 
are  places  and  crises  in  which  a  man  must 
be  morally  wrong  in  order  to  be  nobly 
true  and  spiritually  right " — a  statement 
which  the  context  (page  55)  undertakes 
to  explain,  but  utterly  fails  to  justify. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Letters  to  Mothers^  by  Susan  E.  Blow, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  International 
Educational  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.)  The  position  of  Miss  Blow  in  the 
world  of  educators,  her  pioneer  work  in 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  her  leadership  in  the  kindergarten 
world,  make  her  first  book  addressed  to 
mothers  of  distinctive  value.  The  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  book  is  epitomized 
in  this  sentence  :  "  A  regenerate  mother- 
hood is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
regenerate    childhood."     Every  page   is 
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inspiring;  it  might  be  called  an  aid  to 
character-building,  for  its  profound  analy- 
sis of  life  teaches  regenerate  womanhood. 
Miss  Blow  reveals  in  "  Letters  to  Moth- 
ers "  what  life  may  be.  Each  letter  has 
as  its  text  one  of  the  Froebel  mother- 
plays  ;  then  follows  an  exposition  of  the 
spiritual  truth,  as  seen  by  Froebel,  in  the 
natural  play  of  the  mother  with  her  infant. 
To  those  who  have  sat  bewildered  by 
words  intended  to  explain  the  mother- 
play,  but  which  made  it  more  difficult, 
these  simple,  direct  teachings  of  a  thinker 
who  studies  to  make  new  opportunities 
for  child  life  in  the  home  will  be  a  revela- 
tion. « 

The  Municipal  Year-Book  for  iSgg 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student 
of  municipal  problems  in  this  country  as 
well  as  England.  In  addition  to  the  val- 
uable statistical  information  in  regard  to 
all  the  municipalities  of  the  ITnited  King- 
dom, it  contains  chapters  on  the  municipal 
government  of  London,  the  general  char- 
ter provisions  for  other  towns,  great  and 
small,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
history  and  present  administration  of  all 
the  water-works,  gasworks,  electric  light- 
ing works,  street  railways,  etc.,  under 
municipal  management.  These  last  chap- 
ters are  particularly  thorough,  systematic, 
and  lucid,  and  supply  information  of  de- 
cided value  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
(Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  2  Salisbury  Square, 
E.  C,  London.) 

Volumes  IIL  and  IV.  in  the  series  of 
Harper's  Scientific  Memoirs  have  ap- 
peared. Volume  III.,  Rontgen  Rays,  con- 
tains papers  on  the  X  rays  by  Professors 
Rontgen,  Stokes,  and  J.  J.  Thomson, 
translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Barker, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Volume 
IV.  comprises  half  a  dozen  memoirs  by  the 
German,  Swedish,  and  French  professors 
Pfeffer,  Arrhenius,  and  Raoult,  translated 
and  edited  by  Professor  H.  C.  Jones,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  on  The  Modem  Theory  of 
Solution,  exhibiting  the  radical  changes 
that  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  de- 
partment of  physical  chemistry.  Each 
volume  includes  a  bibliography  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  each  contributor. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

Few  books  of  its  class  have  had  a  wider 
reading  than  Arabella  B.  Buckley's  The 
Fairy-Land  of  Science,  which  appears  in  a 
new  edition  with  additional  matter  cover- 


ing the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  The 
book  has  been  largely  re-illustrated,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  appeals  to 
a  new  audience.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.) 
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The  InteMationai  Congregational  Council 

Preparations  are  already  well  under  way 
for  the  second  International  Council  of 
Congregationalists,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston  beginning  September  20.  The 
first  Council  was  held  in  London  in  1891. 
The  President  was  the  late  R.  W.  Dale, 
D.D.,  of  Birmingham.  Delegates  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  occasion  was  r^arded  as  an  epoch 
in  Congregational  history.  The  churches 
in  Boston  are  awake  to  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  the  next  Council,  which  will 
consist  of  about  four  hundred  members — 
two  hundred  from  the  United  States,  one 
hundred  from  England,  and  one  hundred 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  the  programme 
is  composed  of  the  following  persons :  the 
Rev.  Drs.  G.  A.  Gordon,  A.  H.  Bradford, 
A.  E.  Dunning,  Arthur  Little,  P.  S.  Moxom, 
and  H.  A.  Hazen,  who  is  the  Secretar}-. 
The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  invited  to  be  the 
President.  The  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Principal  Fairbairp,  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  topics  and  speakers :  Professor 
Harris,  of  Andover,  will  speak  on  "  P'unda- 
mental  Principles  in  Theology ;"  Professor 
Porter,  of  Yale,  on  "  The  Message  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  To-day ;"  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  on  "International  Relations  and 
Responsibilities;"  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  on 
"  The  Influence  of  Our  Public  Schools  ;" 
President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  on  "  The 
Religious  Motive  in  Education;"  Drs. 
C.  E.  Jefferson  and  C.  H.  Patton  on 
"  Young  People's  Work ;"  Dr.  Lamson 
on  "  The  Permanent  Motive  in  Mission- 
ary Work ;"  Dr.  Gunsaulus  on  "  The  Liv- 
ing Christ;"  Professor  George  P.  Fisher 
on  "  The  Historical  Method  in  Theology;" 
Principal  Fairbairn  on  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Study  of  Other  Religions  upon  Chris- 
tian Theology."  Among  the  other  Ameri- 
cans who  will  take  part  are  Mr.  S.  B. 
Capen,  of  Boston,  Professor  Graham  Tay- 
lor, of  Chicago,  Professor  Williston  Walker, 
of  Hartford,  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Oakland.  One 
evening  will  be  given  to  eminent  educators, 
when  it  is  expected  that  Presidents  Angell, 


Eliot,  Hyde,  and  the  Rev.  Hairy  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  will  speak.  Another  evening  wil? 
be  devoted  to  Interdenominational  Fel- 
lowship, and  addresses  are  expected  from 
Bishops  Lawrence  and  Andrews,  Drs. 
A.  H.  Strong,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
and  F.  G.  Peabody.  Among  the  English 
speakers  are :  Professors  Bennett,  of  New 
College,  London,  Massie,  of  Oxford ;  Dr. 
Forsyth,  of  Cambridge;  Albert  Spicer, 
M.P.;  Dr.  A.  Mackennal,  the  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Free  Churches  ;  the  Rev. 
H.  Arnold  Thomas,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  Dr.  George  S.  Barrett,  of  Norwich ; 
the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  and  J.  H. 
Jowett,  who  are  among  the  brilliant  young 
men ;  Professor  G.  H.  George,  of  Montreal ; 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Bunyan ;  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  and  Joseph  Parker,  D.D., 
the  great  preacher  of  the  City  Temple  in 
London.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Tremont  Temple,  and  will  begin  on  the 
20th  and  extend  to  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber. In  preparation  for  this  meeting,  a 
great  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Club 
of  Boston  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
March  27,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
on  "  The  Plans  for  the  Council  "  by  the 
Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  "  The  Personnel  of  the 
Council  "  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  "  The 
Function  of  the  Council  "  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Gordon,  and  "  What  may  be  Expected 
from  the  Council  "  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Moxom. 

The  Free  Church  Council 

Every  year  the  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  Churches  in  England  assumes  Istrger 
proportions.  At  the  anniversary  which 
was  held  in  Liverpool  about  the  middle 
of  March,  twelve  hundred  delegates  were 
in  attendance,  and  all  the  evangelical 
denominations  were  represented.  The 
opening  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clifford,  D.D.,  a  Baptist,  and  the  retiring 
President.  The  council  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Meharry, 
a  Presbyterian.  Another  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson, 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  while  the  address 
from  the  chair  was  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
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Mackennal,  D.D.,  a  Congr^^tionalist 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  was  only 
the  fourth  or  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Feder- 
ation, it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  the 
body  has  been  phenomenal.  The  object 
of  the  Federation  of  Free  Churches  is  the 
uniting  of  all  the  evangelical  Nonconform- 
ist bodies  of  England  for  their  common 
work.  They  carry  on  united  missions  at 
home,  and  already  have  prevented  much 
overlapping  and  made  possible  far  more 
efficient  service,  not  only  in  the  large  towns, 
but  also  in  the  country  districts.  The 
reports  of  the  meetings  are  all  inspiring, 
but  we  will  call  attention  to  but  one  or 
two  of  the  addresses.  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
who  is  probably  the  greatest  Baptist  leader 
in  the  world,  spoke  on  ♦*  The  Crisis  in  the 
Establishment."  He  held  that  the  present 
controversy  is  in  reality  a  process  of  re- 
construction, and  that  it  will  put  in  its 
place  a  unity  more  spiritual  and  inward, 
healthy  and  quickening.  The  struggle 
is  painful,  and  in  many  ways  distressing, 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  stage  in  the  progress 
of  British  religion  towards  a  more  Christ- 
like Christianity.  An  admirable  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bed- 
ford, on  "  Modern  Sacerdotalism."  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that 
there  is  a  true  succession  of  Apostolical 
spirit  and  service,  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  order  of  ecclesiastical  officials. 
He  added  that  John  Bunyan,  though 
neither  mitered  bishop  nor  cassocked 
priest,  had  done  more  for  religious  eleva- 
tion than  all  the  Bishops  on  the  bench  put 
together.  The  address  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Mackennal,  was  on  "  Our  Crowning 
Work."  To  Dr.  Mackennal  more  than 
to  any  other  man  belongs  the  credit  of 
launching  this  Federation.  He  was  the 
first  Secretary,  and  could  speak  with  in- 
telligence and  power  concerning  its  aims 
and  achievements.  He  insisted  that  the 
movement  could  not  wisely  have  been 
started  a  day  before  it  was.  He  made  a 
strong  plea  for  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  showing  how  that  policy  worked  in 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies. 
In  a  brave  and  manly  fashion  he  said 
that  divergencies  of  opinion  were  sure  to 
be  met  as  the  movement  progressed,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  hin- 
drances, but  welcomed  as  helps.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  part  of  his  address  was  that 
which  related  to  united  missions,  in  which 


he  showed  that  England  had  never  yet 
been  a  Christian  country  except  in  name, 
and  that  the  work  near  at  hand  is  of  press- 
ing importance.  ''It  waits  to  be  done 
in  dark,  unlovely  streets,  in  quiet  country 
places  where  the  life  of  men  is  not  beauti- 
ful, in  the  homes  of  the  n^lected,  and 
among  the  children  of  the  poor."  If  men 
like  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  may  be  called  the 
orators  of  English  Nonconformity,  Dr. 
Mackennal  may  w^  be  named  its  most 
eminent  statesman.  His  address  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Two  other 
points  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Council 
were,  first,  a  very  strong  indorsement  of 
the  Czar's  peace  proposal,  and  a  call  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  to  throw  the  influence  of 
the  nation  on  whatever  will  make  for 
international  ^eace  ;  and  a  vote  approving 
a  proposition  for  the  Free  Churches  to 
celebrate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  or  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April. 

The  Return  of  Principal  Pairbaim 
Principal  Fairbairn  has  returned  to 
Oxford  after  his  long  trip  in  India  as 
Haskell  Lecturer  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. The  "  Independent,"  of  London, 
contains  an  interview  with  the  distin- 
guished theologian.  After  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  and  declining  to 
speak  of  his  lectures,  he  spoke  of  his 
observations  among  the  missionaries  and 
the  natives.  He  said  that  in  all  cases  he 
had  been  "  extraordinarily  impressed  with 
the  single-mindedness,  the  devotion,  and 
the  efficiency  of  missionary  work."  We 
quote  the  following  statement :  "  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  any  open-minded 
and  clear-eyed  man  could  visit  the  mis- 
sion stations  of  India  without  feeling  that 
they  are  accomplishing  a  work  which  in 
every  resp)ect  deserves  to  stand  alongside 
the  best  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
England  in  India,  and  that,  in  chivalry  of 
will  and  nobleness  of  aim,  in  power  to 
mold  the  native  mind  even  where  it 
seemed  most  resistant,  they  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  greatest  feat  achieved  by 
the  British  people  in  India.  I  was  pecu- 
liarly pleased  to  find  how  well  the  mis- 
sionaries keep  abreast  of  the  literature  and 
work  of  the  churches  at  home.  New 
books  appear  on  the  library  table  almost 
as  soon  there  as  here."     He  paid  a  hl^ 
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tribute  to  the  native  teachers  and  thinkers. 
He  made  this  fine  discrimination :  "  Spec- 
ulation has  a  stronger  attraction  and  a 
higher  significance  for  them  than  history. 
They  love  what  is  true  rather  than  value 
what  is  real;  and  the  truth  they  love 
comes  through  the  imagination  rather 
than  through  either  the  speculative  or  the 
practical  reason."  He  stated  another  fact 
worthy  of  emphasis  :  "  I  found  more  aph 
preciation  of  the  good  things  in  Hindu 
men  and  in  the  Hindu  religion  among 
the  missionaries  than  in  any  other  class 
in  the  European  community."  This  state- 
ment should  be  pondered  by  those  who 
ignorantly  imagine  that  the  missionaries 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  religions  of 
those  among  whom  they  labor.  Exactly 
the  reverse  is  true. 

**The  American  Revised  Bible" 
Since  our  recent  reference  to  this,  and 
the  serious  questions  raised  concerning  it, 
important  letters  from  Professors  C.  M. 
Mead  and  J.  H.  Thayer,  of  the  American 
Revision  Committee,  have  been  called 
forth  by  misstatements  that  have  appeared 
in  print.  Professor  Thayer,  Secretary  of 
the  New  Testament  Company  of  the 
American  Revision  Committee,  who  is 
now  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  attending  to  the 
American  standard  edition  of  the  Revision, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  "  Sunday-School 
Times  "  which  throws  fresh  light  upon 
the  facts  at  issue  between  the  American 
Revisers  and  the  British  University 
Presses,  which  are  responsible  for  "  The 
American  Revised  Bible."  Professor 
Thayer  makes  these  points :  1 .  The  seri- 
ous discrepancy  between  the  official  state- 
ment from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dis- 
claiming all  knowledge  prior  to  December, 
1898,  that  the  American  Revisers  were 
preparing  an  edition  for  use  in  America, 
and  the  application  to  Professor  Thayer 
in  June,  1897,  of  an  agent  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press  for  the  terms  on  which 
that  Press  could  obtain  the  sole  or  the 
joint  right  to  publish  the  edition  which 
the  Americans  were  preparing.  2.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  British  Presses*  allega- 
tion that  in  1887  and  1888  the  American 
Revisers  applied  to  them  to  issue  an  edi- 
tion for  use  in  America,  to  justify  their 
issuing  in  1898,  covertly  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  American  Revisers,  yet 
in  their  name,  an  edition  professing  to 


carry  out  the  wishes  of  these  Revisers, 
while  at  the  same  time  introducing  unau- 
thorized changes  in  their  work.  3.  That, 
while  there  are  no  legal  rights  in  the  case, 
there  having  been  no  legal  compact^  the 
rights  of  courtesy  certainly  were  violated 
when  the  British  Presses  subverted  the 
arrangement  originally  proposed  by  them- 
selves, which  they  admit  the  Americans 
have  adhered  to,  viz.,  that  the  British 
editions  alone  be  recognized  as  authori- 
tative for  fourteen  years.  Before  this 
period  expired  they  have  put  upon  the 
American  market  an  edition  which  claims, 
without  authority,  to  be  "  The  American 
Revisers'  Edition."  From  all  the  state- 
ments now  before  the  public  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  British  Presses  would 
have  issued  the  work  in  1898,  could  their 
agent  have  secured  in  1897  the  right  of 
publishing  "  The  American  Standard  Edi- 
tion of  the  Revised  Bible,"  which  Messrs. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  are 
to  publish  in  1899,  when  the  fourteen 
years'  waiting,  originally  proposed  by  the 
British  Presses,  has  expired.  This  will 
be  a  decidedly  different  work  from  that 
to  which  the  American  Revisers  complain 
that  their  name  has  been  illegitimately 
attached. 

Two  Churches  to  Unite 

In  our  previous  notice  of  the  call  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  to  New 
York,  we  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
he  was  invited  to  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  call  was  to 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  and  he 
has  accepted  the  call.  The  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  which  will 
be  long  known  as  Dr.  Crosby's  Church, 
and  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Da  vies 
was  more  recently  pastor,  has  voted  to 
unite  with  the  Thirteenth  Street  Church. 
At  the  time  of  our  writing  action  has  not 
been  taken  by  the  Thirteenth  Street 
Church.  The  reasons  for  this  course  are 
as  follows :  There  is  not  need  of  the  two 
churches  in  the  field  they  occupy,  while 
if  they  were  to  unite  and  sell  one  or  both 
properties,  a  fine  endowment  for  a  large 
down-town  church  could  be  secured — 
something  which  would  be  far  better  for 
the  denomination  and  for  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  than  two  struggling  churches. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  a 
deoision, 


The  Philippine  Question:   Some  Dissentijig 

Opinions 


I. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  article  upon  "  The  Facts  " — 
namely,  the  facts  in  the  Philippines — do 
you  not  ignore  the  one  only  "  fact  "  which 
has  significance  and  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  trouble?  Your  ar- 
gument is  that  the  Filipino  revolution- 
ists should  unresistingly  and  unquestion- 
ingly  accept  our  sovereignty,  because 
"  every  grievance  of  which  the  Filipinos 
in  their  revolt  against  Spain  complained 
was  removed  the  instant  the  United  States 
flag  was  hoisted,  and  every  reform  upon 
which  the  Filipinos  insisted  went  that 
instant  into  operation ;"  and  because 
Aguinaldo  does  not  thus  accept  our  rule, 
he  is  in  the  field,  you  say,  "  not  as  a  pa- 
triot, but  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  as 
much  so  as  if  he  were  the  leader  of  a  riot 
in  the  city  of  New  York." 

I  find  that  this  position,  which  seems 
to  me  so  false  and  dangerous,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  multitudes  of  the  American  people. 
I  fail  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to 
those  who  look  upon  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  as  men  and  brothers,  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  which  they  would 
claim  for  themselves  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Can  we  not  easily  imagine  such 
circumstances  ?  Can  we  not  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  these  people  ?  This  prob- 
lem can  never  be  rightly  solved  by  us 
unless  we  do  it. 

Let  it  be  1776,  instead  of  1899.  Let 
it  be  the  American  colonies  in  revolt 
against  England,  instead  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  revolt  against  Spain.  The  colo- 
nists are  not  a  unit ;  half  the  respectabil- 
ity and  half  the  wealth  are  against  the 
revolutionists,  who  have  themselves  only 
just  ventured  to  speak  the  word  independ- 
ence. Suddenly  the  Dutch  Republic,  let 
us  say,  is  in  war  with  England,  whose 
supremacy  on  the  seas  she  disputed  so 
long;  and  some  Tromp  or  De  Ruyter 
sinks  every  English  ship  in  New  York 
harbor.  England  cannot  keep  up  the  fight ; 
but  the  Dutchmen  tell  the  American  pa- 
triots, who  had  hailed  their  coming,  that 
English  dominion  is  simply  to  be  changed 


to  Dutch  dominion — ^that  every  grievance 
of  which  they  had  complained  in  their 
revolt  against  Spain,  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation and  the  rest,  shall  be  removed, 
but  that  talk  of  independence  must  stopu 
If  our  fathers  had  resisted  this,  if  they  had 
taken  arms  against  the  Dutchmen  unless 
these  would  give  them  reliable  pledges  of 
independence,  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  would  be  "  not  patriots,  but  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,"  their  action  to  be 
viewed  and  treated  simply  as  a  "  riot "  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  where 
the  whole  thing  comes  in — just  where 
Senator  Hoar  placed  it  at  the  \>^^ning. 
Is  "  sovereignty  " — sovereignty  over  mill- 
ions of  unconsenting,  unconsulted  people 
— something  to  be  bought  and  sold  or  to 
be  settled  by  the  fortunes  of  war ;  or  is  it 
something  to  be  settled  with  the  people 
concerned,  as  with  men  and  brothers  ?  We 
know  what  the  way  of  the  long  black  past 
has  been ;  but  the  time  past  ought  indeed 
to  suffice  for  that  "  superfluity  of  naugh- 
tiness;" and  we  know — do  we  not? — that 
God  to-day  commands  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent.  His  voice  is  sounding  to-day 
in  the  ears  of  this  Nation  ;  and  no  subter- 
fuges or  excuses  or  plausibilities  on  the 
part  of  politicians  or  press  or  pulpit  or 
President  or  people  can  drown  it. 

Edwin  D.  Mead^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

II. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  cannot  think  that  your  editorial  of 
March  25  meets  the  difficulties  of  "anti- 
imperialists."  Let  me  try  briefly  to  state 
the  position  of  many,  I  believe,  of  your 
readers.  Let  us  put  aside  for  the  moment 
all  differences  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
late  war.  Let  us  assume  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  required  our  presence  with 
an  armed  force  at  Manila.  There  is  only 
one  righteous  reason  why  it  was  our  duty 
to  remain  after  peace  was  declared.  That 
reason  was  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines,  whose  government,  bad 
as  it  was,  we  had  swept  away.  For  our- 
selves we  had  no  right  or  dij^  to  stay  at 
Manila.     We  had  no  ri^fit  to  tak^  a4vai^ 
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tagfe  of  a  "  war  for  humanity  "  in  order  to 
possess  ourselves  of  as  much  as  a  naval 
station.  The  moment  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  ask,  What  shall  we  get  for  ourselves 
out  of  this  war  ?  we  were  overstepping 
the  danger-line  of  justice.  So  far  as  this 
is  a  "  Christian  "  nation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  The  Outlook  must  agree  with  me 
here. 

If,  now,  bur  sole  justification  for  remain- 
ing a  day  in  the  Philippines  was  our  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  people,  our 
duty  surely  did  not  require  the  acquisition 
of  sovereignty.  By  our  American  princi- 
ples Spain  had  no  just  title  to  such  sover- 
eignty. In  buying  sovereignty  we  were 
buying  a  bad  title.  My  point  here,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  the  purchase  of  sovereignty 
we  were  trespassing  beyond  our  duty  to 
the  Philippine  people.  If  we  cared  un- 
selfishly only  for  them,  why  did  we  not 
dispose  of  their  interests  in  our  treaty  as 
we  disposed  of  Cuba  ?  Is  there  any 
answer  to  this  question  except  that  at 
this  point  we  began  to  think  what  we 
might  get  for  ourselves  out  of  the  war  ? 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  claim  to  the  sovereignty'  of  the  islands 
led  direcdy  to  the  present  bloody  war 
with  the  natives.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  Cuba  also  would  be  in  arms  to-day  if 
we  had  acquired  and  claimed  sovereignty 
over  its  people  ? 

The  question  returns,  Are  we  now  fight- 
ing the  Philippine  people,  with  a  force 
larger  than  Washington  ever  had  at  his 
command,  solely  for  the  good  of  these 
people  ?  If  so,  we  have  taken  the  stran- 
gest possible  way  to  show  them  our  disin- 
terestedness I  What  people  of  the  fee- 
blest intelligence  would  not  guess  by  our 
doings  that  we  were  at  Manila  for  National 
aggrandizement  ?  We  have  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  nations  of  the  world 
beHeve  this.  Many  of  our  own  people 
frankly  say  so. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  we  are 
still  holding  the  Philippines  for  humanity. 
Let  us  try  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault 
and  ignorance  of  their  people  that  they  do 
not  begin  by  loving  us.  What  is  our  next 
duty  ?  Do  you  say  that  we  should  stay, 
whether  welcome  or  not  ?  Do  you  advise 
that  a  "  Christian "  nation  should  force 
its  sovereignty  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
upon  people  who  happen  to  resist  our 
Spanish  claim  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  the 


obstinate  devils  of  National  pride  and 
"  race  superiority  "  lurk  in  this  method. 

Let  us  take  counsel  of  our  humanity. 
What  does  Christianity  at  its  highest  com- 
mand us  ?  It  commands  us  to  make  clear 
to  Aguinaldo,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
whole  world  immediately — what  we  have 
so  far  left  in  the  dark — that  America  has 
no  desire  for  a  rood  of  Philippine  soil. 
If  we  have  ever  wanted  it,  we  will  hence- 
forth deny  ourselves  any  possession  in  it. 
We  will  make  it  plain  also  that  we  are  not 
at  Manila  in  order  to  extend  our  trade  or 
to  have  a  hand  in  the  disposition  of  China. 
This  means  to  withdraw  our  army  just  as 
fast  "  as  proper  guarantees  can  be  had  of 
order  and  protection  to  property."  If  our 
sole  desire  is  the  good  of  the  islanders, 
our  great  armament  at  Manila  tells  an 
opposite  story.  Christianity  means  good 
will.  If  we  are  the  missioners  of  good 
will,  we  shall  not  need  to  go  on  shooting 
men  in  order  to  make  known  our  disin- 
terestedness. 

But  how  about  possible  misrule  or  an- 
archy in  the  Philippines }  Is  it,  then,  the 
duty  of  a  modern  State  to  play  the  part  of 
a  Providence,  and  to  interfere  by  force  in 
the  processes  through  which  every  race 
has  to  manage  its  own  affairs  ?  All  history 
teaches  me  to  anticipate  harm  for  both 
races  in  such  interference. 

"Your  policy,"  it  is  objected,  "threatens 
the  seizure  of  the  islands  by  Germany  or 
some  other  Power."  Well,  if  government 
by  a  superior  race  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
natives,  why  should  other  Christian  na- 
tions be  so  jealously  debarred  from  doing 
good  ?  To  put  my  meaning  in  a  more 
philosophical  form,  the  theory  of  imperial- 
ism belongs  to  nations  still  in  the  military 
or  semi-civilized  period  of  their  develop>- 
ment.  It  does  not  harm  brutal  men  to 
get  their  ends  by  fighting,  as  it  hurts  civil- 
ized men.  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  a  civil- 
ized, not  to  say  Christian,  nation,  if  we 
really  wish  to  help  the  Philippine  people, 
there  is  one  way  only  open  to  us.  We 
cannot  help  them  by  the  means  character- 
istic of  despotism,  of  Rome  or  of  Babylon, 
or  even  of  England,  so  far  as  England 
still  represents  the  traditions  of  national 
greed  of  gain  and  militarism.  We  can 
help  these  people  only  by  the  methods 
that  characterize  a  civilized,  humane,  and 
friendly  nation.  These  methods  are  com- 
merce^ travel,  education,  the  toucU  of  a 
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purer  religion  and  noble  example.  Does 
America  really  wish  to  help  the  Filipinos  ? 
Let  her  take  back  her  machine  guns  and 
plant  a  hundred  schools,  like  Hampton, 
Atlanta,  and  Tuskegee.  Does  she  wish  a 
theater  for  the  display  of  chivalr>'  ?  Let 
her  send  the  graduates  of  her  universities, 
if  need  be,  to  die  with  the  fever  and  the 
climate. 

The  problem  is  the  same  in  the  Philip>- 
pines  as  it  is  in  our  own  Southern  country. 
The  temptation  of  our  impatience  is  to 
hark  back  to  the  age  of  force.  "  Black 
people  must  be  governed  with  the  strong 
hand.  The  superior  race  must  hold  them 
in  subjection."  It  is  the  method  of  sus- 
picion and  slavery.  Am  I  mistaken  in 
holding  that  Christianity  means  the  oppo- 
site of  this  ?  Are  we  the  superior  race  ? 
Let  us  prove  ourselves  such  by  our  good 
will,  by  our  fearlessness,  by  our  superiority 
to  prejudice  and  suspicion,  by  our  enlight- 
ened ability  to  lead  and  persuade.  Let 
half-civilized  nations  believe,  if  they  must, 
in  militarism  and  the  empire  of  force. 
Why  should  "  Christian  "  people  distrust 
their  own  principles  ? 

Charles  F.  Dole. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


in. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

As  expansionists  still  insist  that  Chris- 
tian civilization  can  be  planted  in  the 
Philippines  with  shot  and  shell  and  in 
violation  of  all  the  principles  of  American 
freedom,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they 
have  to  say  about  some  of  the  fruits  of 
this  method  that  I  have  just  gleaned  from 
the  daily  newspapers.  One  is  that  since 
the  advent  of  the  Americans  in  Manila  over 
three  hundred  saloons  have  been  opened 
in  that  city.  Another  is  the  statement 
from  the  Surgeon-General's  office  in  Wash- 
ington that  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
American  soldiers  in  the  islands  are  af- 
flicted with  "  loathsome  diseases."  Still 
another  is  the  despatch  that  when  the 
first  load  of  wounded  soldiers  at  the  battle 
on  the  2Sth  inst.  started  for  Manila,  they 
shouted  back  to  their  comrades  going  to 
the  front,  "  Give  'em  hell,  boys  I"  The 
last  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  found  in  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  from  an  officer  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet.  He  says :  **  I  have  heard 
many  officers  of  both  services,  and  some- 
times I  have  asked  such  persons  if  they 


thought  that  these  natives  should  be 
allowed  to  love  their  country,  and  I  have 
actually  been  told.  No  I  .  .  .  Every  day  I 
hear  opinions  to  the  effect  that  these  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  have  no  right  to  live."  Is 
this  not  contributing  to  God's  work  of 
Christian  civilization  with  a  vengeance  ? 
Has  not  the  time  come  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 

Rochester,  N.  V.  FraNKLIN  SmITH« 

IV. 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

I  have  read  your  apology  for  the  pres- 
ent action  of  our  Government  in  the  Phil- 
ippines with  interest,  but  without  convic- 
tion. The  assumed  "  facts  "  on  which  it 
is  based  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  the 
most  serious  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  Spain,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ever  governed  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  this 
understanding  I  have  been  confirmed  by 
your  own  previous  statements.  In  your 
article  on  "  The  Treaty  of  Peace  "  (Decem- 
ber 1 7)  you  said :  "  Spain  cedes  to  the 
United  States  the  Philippines ;  but  this 
does  not  make  the  Philippines  United 
States  territory.  For  a  donor  can  never 
give  a  better  title  than  he  possesses ;  and 
the  title  of  Spain  to  the  Philippines  is  no 
better  than  her  title  to  Cuba.  It  is  a  title 
founded  on  force,  and  perpetually  disputed 
by  revolution.  It  is  not  materially  a  bet- 
ter title  than  Great  Britain  had  to  the 
United  States  from  1776  to  1783.  Might 
does  not  make  right ;  certainly  a  govern- 
ment which  maintains  a  precarious  au- 
thority in  spite  of  continuous  insurrections 
against  it  cannot  be  recognized  as  con- 
ferring moral  rights  by  a  people  whose 
fundamental  and  publicly  avowed  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  doctrine,  I  believe,  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  three  months  ago.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  portion  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, outside  of  Manila  and  a  few  forti- 
fied places,  ever  owed  its  measure  of  law 
and  order  to  Spain,  or  to  anything  but 
the  self-governing  control  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  question  whether  there  is 
any  disorder  to-day  in  those  islands  for 
which  we,  as  a  people,  are  not  criminally 
responsible. 

In  the  process  of  "  establishing  order" 
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in  the  islands  we  have  already  slain  more 
of  the  natives  than  would  have  fallen  in  a 
score  of  years  in  any  local  conflicts  that 
were  likely  to  ensue  had  we  left  them  to 
follow  their  own  devices.  We  can  "  make 
a  solitude  and  call  it  peace ;"  but  in 
crushing  by  force  a  people  who  are  strug- 
gling for  liberty,  we  are  deliberately 
destroying  the  very  element  in  the  popu- 
lation from  which  the  initiation  of  a 
successful  experiment  in  self-government 
could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  says  in  a  personal  letter,  from 
which  I  am  permitted  to  quote :  "  The 
whole  authentically  recorded  history  of 
mankind  reveals  no  single  instance  of  the 
elevation  of  an  inferior  race  into  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government  through  *  tute- 
lage.' Tutelage  and  self-government  are 
contradictory  in  termS ;  and  a  *  benevo- 
lent '  despotism  is  the  most  insidious  form 
of  disaster  that  can  fall  on  a  race.  This, 
the  experience  of  all  colonizing  peoples 
clearly  shows — and  those  of  Rome  and 
Great  Britain  most  of  all."  This  certainly 
is  the  impressive  testimony  of  all  history. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  evident  that  "every 
gpievance-of  which  the  Filipinos  in  their 
revolt  against  Spain  complained  was  re- 
moved the  instant  the  United  States  flag 
was  hoisted ;  every  reform  upon  which 
the  Filipinos  insisted  went  that  instant 
into  operation."  This  statement,  indeed, 
in  the  light  of  passing  events,  seems  a 
grotesque  perversion  of  the  actual  facts. 
As  Professor  Clay  MacCauley,  who  went 
to  the  Philippines  an  annexationist,  and 
was  converted  into  an  opponent  of  annex- 
ation by  what  he  saw  there,  has  recently 
testified,  had  we  given  the  Filipinos  any 
clear  assurance  that  we  intended  to  recog- 
nize their  right  of  self-government,  and 
protect  them  against  the  greed  of  other 
nations,  the  present  conflict  might  have 
been  entirely  avoided.  But  we  gave  no 
such  assurance.  The  blunder  was  monu- 
mental. The  crime  which  has  since  fol- 
lowed is  upon  our  own  heads,  and  should 
be  brought  home  to  our  consciences. 

It  is  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  a  power- 
ful coterie  in  this  country  favors  the  per- 
manent retention  of  all  the  islands  that 
have  passed  under  our  control  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
their  goveminent  by  methods  which  would 


be  destructive  of  all  our  American  prin- 
ciples. The  people  are  slowly — alas  I  how 
slowly — awakening  to  this  fact,  which  will 
soon  be  sufficiently  evident  to  convince 
even  the  editors  of  The  Outlook.  He  is 
blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  that  the 
experiment  of  self-govemihent  is  con- 
fronted by  the  most  serious  crisis  which 
it  has  yet  been  forced  to  meet.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  priceless  heritage  which 
the  Fathers  won  will  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  military  despotism  and  commer- 
cial greed.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

V. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

You  say,  "  Manila  fell  into  our  hands, 
not  by  choice,  but  by  the  fortune  of  war." 
I  cannot  see  the  antagonism  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  sentence  quoted.  You  might 
as  well  say  the  same  thing  of  Santiago  or 
Porto  Rico.  Our  fleet  destroyed  Cervera's 
at  Santiago — it  was  then  determined  to 
take  Santiago;  Dewey  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila — it  was  then  de- 
termined to  take  Manila.  Neither  was 
taken  by  accident  or  chance,  but  because 
we  chose  to  proceed  against  them  by  force. 

But  this  is  of  little  moment  now;  our 
troops  have  taken  Manila  and  hold  it. 
You  say,  however,  **  The  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  reducing  the  Filipinos 
to  the  condition  of  a  subject  race  ;"  pray 
why  are  we  fighting  them  every  day,  if  it 
be  not  to  bring  them  under  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ?  You  say,  further,  the  Government 
"  has  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
what  their  needs  are,  or  what  their  will  is." 
This  is  a  strange  statement  in  the  face  of 
well-known  facts.  The  Filipinos  had  a 
representative  here  who  asked  the  privilege 
of  representing  their  interests  before  the 
Paris  Commissioners — this  was  denied 
them ;  after  that  Agoncillo  asked,  again 
and  again  and  again,  a  conference  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  but  the 
Administration  took  no  notice  of  him  or 
his  communications ;  other  representatives 
of  the  Filipinos  were  sent  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  Government,  and  were 
treated  in  the  same  imperialistic  manner. 
Does  all  this  look  as  if  the  Government 
"  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their 
needs  "  or  their  wishes  ?  And  if,  as  you 
say,  the  United  States  Government  "  had 
no  intention  of  reducing  the  Filipinos  tq 
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the  condition  of  a  subject  race/*  why  did 
not  the  Government  tell  them  so  ?  And, 
again,  if  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  why  was  the  Bacon  resolution 
to  this  effect  voted  down  in  the  Senate  ? 
I  challenge  ypu  to  point  to  one  single 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  satisfy  the  Filipinos  of  our  peaceable 
intentions  toward  them  since  the  surrender 
of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Manila.  Previous 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, the  Government  did  make,  through 
her  representatives,  very  fair  promises  to 
the  Filipinos,  which  the  Government  has 
shamefully  and  disgracefully  violated.  I 
give  the  words  of  one  of  our  officers  on 
this  point ;  he  says  :  **  Consul-General 
Pratt,  of  Singapore,  Consul  Wildman,  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  Consul  Williams,  of 
Matiila,  gave  Aguinaldo  to  understand 
that  the  Filipinos  would  become  independ- 
ent, that  the  Peace  Commission  would 
provide  for  their  independence,  if/ie  would 
lead  the  natives  against  the  Spanish,  Such 
was  the  understanding  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  organized  his  people.  He  re- 
ceived arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Spanish  forces  were 
locked  in  on  the  land  side  by  Aguinaldo's 
men,  and  thus  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Americans."  Well  may  this  officer  say, 
"  Those  people  have  been  treated  out- 
rageously." 

"  Joab  said  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  in  health, 
my  brother  ?  and  taking  hold  of  his  beard 
to  kiss  him,  smote  him  in  the  fifth  rib  that 
he  died."  Thus  our  Government  has  not 
only  been  guilty  of  shameful  duplicity, 
but  is  daily  slaughtering  a  people  whose 
only  offense  is  their  desire  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation  ;  this  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  offending,  nothing  more. 
Our  people  were  justly  indignant  at  the 
wanton  massacre  of  Armenians  by  the 
cruel  Turks,  and  at  the  slow,  torturing 
deaths  inflicted  upon  the  reconcentrados 
in  Cuba  by  Weyler ;  and  if  some  prophet 
had  said  that  our  Government  would  soon 
be  guilty  of  like  conduct,  the  reply  would 
doubtless  have  been  like  that  of  Hazael  to 
Elisha,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  ?"  And  yet,  like 
indignant  Hazael,  and  the  cruel  Turk,  and 
the  butcher  Weyler,  we  are  slaughtering  a 
people  who   never   did,  nor   ever   could, 

bav^  harmed  U3,    And  wherefpre  gre  we 


writing  the  present  page  of  our  country's 
history  in  letters  of  blood  ?  WTiy  is  our 
flag,  once  the  symbol  of  libert>%  now  made 
the  symbol  of  injustice  and  oppression  ? 
To  gratify  the  damnable  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness,  of  gain,  conquest,  and  power,  is  the 
only  answer  that  can  be  given. 

Our  Government  has  adopted  the  in- 
famous code  of  ethics  practiced  by  EUirrv 
pean  nations,  that  "  Might  makes  right  ;*' 
and  where  this  principle  prevails,  national 
integrity  and  virtue  cannot  exist. 

J.  R.  Holt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VL 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  article  entitled  "  The  Facts,"  in 
The  Outiook  of  March  1 3,  it  is  said :  **  The 
responsibility  for  maintaining  order  and 
civilization  in  the  Philippines  was  passed 
over  to  us  the  moment  Dewey  destroyed 
the  Spanish  force.'*  It  surprises  me  dial 
you  have  not  seen  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Williams,  United  States  Consul  at  Manila^ 
viz.,  that  Aguinaldo  was  the  only  restrain- 
ing power  in  the  populous  islands  (except- 
ing in  a  narrow  strip  including  Cavite  and 
Manila)  from  May  19  to  August  13.  He 
not  only  preserved  the  islands  from  ex- 
cesses and  riots  by  his  arbitrary  power,  but 
gathered  fifteen  thousand  of  the  army  of 
Spain  and  brought  them  without  injury  to 
Manila  for  transportation.  But  for  Agui- 
naldo, says  Consul  Williams,  the  S]xmish 
forces,  or  army,  would  have  scattered  into 
the  strongholds  of  the  provinces  and  to  the 
other  islands,  and  for  their  capture  and 
subjugation  long  time  and  many  lives  and 
vast  treasures  must  have  been  expended. 

United  States  Consul  Wildman,  of 
Hong-Kong,  writing  for  "  Harper's  Week- 
ly "  a  few  weeks  since,  gives  the  same 
testimony  relating  to  the  efiicient  and 
valuable  services  of  Aguinaldo  during 
these  three  months  in  which  he  had  su- 
preme command  in  the  entire  island  of 
Luzon.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  leader  who 
brought  order  out  of  confusion  in  these 
islands  could  do  so  again  were  our  armies 
removed.  H. 


Principal  Booker  T.  Washin^on,  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Tuskegec,  Alabama,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  before  the  Birmingham  Lyceum, 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  upon  some  phase 
of  the  negro  problem.    The  Lyceum  is  com- 
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intellectual  white  men  and  women  of  Birming- 
ham,  and  their  invitation  to  Mr.  Washiibg^n 
is  the  very  first,  doubtless,  which  has  ever  been 
extended  to  a  negro  by  any  similar  Southern 
organization. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Thou  vho  find  expected  answers  late  in  comtngwill^ 
tt^e  hope^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  from 
ike  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
■writer's  name  and  address. 

You  say,  in  answer  to  "  E.  R.  D.,"  February 
25 :  **  It  would  be  also  unjust  to  impute  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  any  such  doctrine  as  the  *  eter- 
nal damnation '  of  unbaptized  infants.  Individ- 
ual opinions  of  that  sort  are  on  record,  but  the 
representative  theologians  held  only  this :  that 
infants  whose  original  sin  has  not  been  washed 
away  in  baptism  are  deprived  of  the  beatific 
vision  of  ood,  while  yet  they  are  as  happy  as 
such  a  privation  permits  them  to  be."  Sheldon 
in  his  ** History  of  Christian  Doctrine"  says 
(Vol.  1 1., p.  196),  quoting  Bellarmine,  De  Sacra- 
mentis  (Lib.  1,  cap.  22) :  "  Whoever  is  not  bap- 
tized, or  at  least  does  not  desire  baptism,  is  not 
saved,  although  it  happens  from  ignorance  or 
impotence."  This,  of  course,  leaves  to  the 
unbaptized  dying  in  infancy  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  be  saved.  This  conclusion  Bel- 
larmine draws  in  all  its  rigor.  "  The  Church," 
he  says,  "has  always  believed  that  infants 
perish  if  they  depart  from  this  life  without 
baptism."  The  ground  of  their  condemnation 
he  states  thus:  "Although  it  is  no  fault  of 
children  that  they  are  not  baptized,  they  do 
not  perish  nevertheless  without  fault  of  their 
own,  for  they  have  original  sin  [De  Baptismo, 
cap.  4].  .  .  .  The  Trent  Catechism  plainly  im- 
plies the  same  thing."  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  clear  statement — at  variance  with  yours. 
Being  in  what  professes  to  be  a  History  of 
Doctrine,  it  should  be  safe  and  reliable.  Is  it 
unsafe  to  accept  this  author's  statement  of  the 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to  the 
fate  of  unbaptized  infants?  C.  H.  P. 

A  Roman  Catholic  friend,  well  versed  in 
theology,  to  whom  the  foregoing  has  been 
submitted,  writes  us  as  follows : 

The  Outlook's  answer  is  quite  correct. 
The  only  difficulty  with  Sheldon  is  that  he  does 
not  understand  that  theologians,  when  they 
speak  of  "  perishing,"  or  **  not  being  saved, 
imply  only  the  non-attainment  of  the  beatific 
vision^  wnich  does  not  necessitate  any  pun- 
ishment, and  may  imply  a  great  deal  of  hap- 
piness. 

We  may  add  that  the  final  words  of  this 
quotation  are  in  close  accord  with  the 
teaching  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  high- 
est authority  in  Catholic  theology. 

A  friend  of  mine  argues  that  matter  is  eter- 
naJ;    that  it  came  into  existence  he  knows 

not  bowr  and  that  natural  forces  {generated 


life.  I  claim  that  God  is  eternal,  and  that  he 
originated  matter  and  also  life;  of  course  I 
know  not  how,  any  more  than  my  friend.  My 
friend  claims  that  his  view  is  the  more  reason- 
able and  comprehensible.  What  convincing 
argument  can  I  bring  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion? J.  F.  t. 

The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
has  been  held  by  some  Christian  philoso- 
phers, to  whom  the  creative  activity  of 
God  seems  as  eternal  as  his  being.  But 
if  a  man  holds  that  matter  is  eternal  and 
mind  is  not,  that  matter  produces  mind, 
instead  of  mind  producing  matter,  we  can 
suggest  no  short  argument  that  will  con- 
vince him.  The  case  is  described  in  one 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  essays  as  "  a  mass  of 
skeptic  clouds,  invincible  by  the  keenest 
blasts  of  argument,  which,  by  some  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soul,  will  be 
silently  dispersed." 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  facts  back  of  the 
astonishing  statement  that  follows,  clipped 
from  the  "Western  Recorder"  (Louisville, 
Ky.,  Baptist).  H.  F. 

"  Union  Seminary  proposed  to  have  a  course 
of  lectures  for  laymen  oy  Professors  Briggs 
and  McGiffert.  Four  thousand  laymen  an- 
swered in  regard  to  this  course,  ana  only  five 
approved !  They  refused  to  go  to  hear  those 
Professors.    The   Faculty  was  much  disap 

g)inted,  and  the  course  has  been  abandoned, 
ut  the  laymen  go  by  thousands  in  the  busiest 
time  of  tne  day  to  hear  Joseph  Cook  and 
D.  L.  Moody." 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment is  false.  The  facts  are  these :  The 
Seminary  Faculty,  acting  in  consultation 
with  an  undenominational  Committee  of 
the  Federation  of  Churches,  tentatively 
proposed  a  series  of  lectures  by  ^vt,  clergy- 
men to  persons  desirous  of  training  for 
Christian  work,  together  with  a  plan  for 
a  three  years'  period  of  study  in  evening 
classes.  Professors  Briggs  and  McGiffert 
were  among  the  ^vt.  lecturers.  There  has 
been  a  postponement,  but  no  ab-indon- 
ment  of  the  plan. 

How  does  your  idea  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
given  on  page  610,  March  11,  dififer  from  the 
view  held  by  the  Unitarian  denomination  } 

K. 

Our  statement  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"In  what  sense  was  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  V  was :  "  Supremely  so  in  the  ethical 
sense,  as  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  him  in  its  fullness  (Colossians 
ii.,  9)."  That  there  are  Unitarians  who 
would  say  the  same  we  are  aware.     We 

ar^  OQt  awar^  that  this  is "  th^  view  held 
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by  the  Unitarian  denomination/*  Accord- 
ing to  our  observation,  the  majority  of 
Unitarians  do  not  hold  it;  do  not  con- 
cede the  ethical  perfectness  of  Jesus.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  the  Pauline  view, 
as  given  in  Romans  i.,  4,  *'  the  Son  of 
God  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness." 
Whatever  it  may  have  been  formerly,  the 
specific  characteristic  of  Unitarian  views 
is  not  in  points  of  ontology  or  metaphysics. 

Referring  to  the  communication  of  **  F*.  N.," 
March  11,  p.  609,  "A  Misunderstood  Verse," 
Romans  xii.,  20,  "...  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head,"  I  ask  if  we  are  not  to  read  tliat  verse 
in  the  light  of  the  familiar  uses  and  effects  of 
fire?  With  the  Oriental  people  fire  was  per- 
haps chiefly  used  to  melt  or  soften  metals. 
The  form  or  character  of  minerals  was 
changed  by  the  aid  of  fire.  The  refiner  and 
purifier  of  gold  and  silver  is  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  prophets  with  a  moral  application. 
Did  not  St.  Paul  say,  in  effect.  Overcome 
enmity  with  kindness ;  change  your  enenw  into 
a  friend  ?  A.  Z. 

This  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
explanation  we  then  suggested. 

On  the  ground  of  an  address  you  made  at  a 
recent  prayer-meeting  in  Plymouth  Church, 
you  are  regarded  here  as  a  Spiritualist,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  that  faith.  So  also  are  Drs. 
R.  Heber  Newton  and  Minot  ].  Savage.  Will 
you  please  give  me  your  opinion  of  Spiritual- 
ism, and  that  of  Drs.  Newton  and  Savage? 
Can  you  three  be  properly  classed  as  Spiritual- 
ists? ♦ 

We  do  not  think  that  either  R.  Heber 
Newton  or  Minot  J.  Savage  can  properly 
be  classed  as  Spiritualists.  Certainly  Ly- 
man Abbott  cannot  be  so  classed.  In  the 
address,  as  reported,  he  said  explicitly : 
"  The  more  that  this  faith  comes  to  me, 
the  less  I  believe  in  what  men  call  Spirit- 
ualism.*' 

1 .  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  Prot- 
estant hyrnn-book  in  the  French  language  ? 
2.  Are  the  monergistic  and  synergistic  views 
of  regeneration  opposed,  or  only  two  sides  of 
one  truth?  J.  G.  M. 

1.  Address  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer, 
1018  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  2. 
They  differ  in  the  emphasis  which  they 
severally  lay  on  the  complementary  facts 
of  God"  working  in  man  and  man  working 
with  God, 

Will  you  please  give  the  reason  or  authority 
for  the  following  statements  which  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Oudook  ?  1.  The  following  m 
an  article  on  Paul,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in 
The  Oudook  for  January  8,  1898,  page  120: 
"  We  can  easily  reconstruct  the  conception  of 
Christianity ^wnich  came   to    Paul.    It  was 


something  like  this :  A  child,  a  boy,  bom  oat 
of  wedlock,  and  with  the  stam^  of  a  bastard 
on  him,  has  appeared  in  Palestine."  2.  The 
following  from  an  editorial  in  The  Oudook  for 
January  2^,  1899,  on  the  **SUence  of  Christ:" 
**  They  sneered  at  him  as  a  bastard ;  he  re- 
ceived the  sneer  in  silence." 

G.  M.J. 

1.  The  representations  of  Jesus  Christ 
contained  in  rabbinical  literature,  2. 
John  viii.,  41. 

Please  tell  me  to  what  Dr.  Abbott  referred 
in  his  sermon,  **  A  Confession  of  Faith,"  when 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
**  Christ  suffered  and  died  to  produce  a  moral 
impression  on  mankind  "  (page  595). 

C.  W.  J. 

His  meaning  is  defined  by  the  sentence 
in  the  context  following :  **  No,  Calvary  is 
not  a  spectacular  drama  enacted  before 
the  world  to  bring  tears  to  men*s  eyes," 
So,  on  the  following  page.  Dr.  Abbott  says 
of  Christ's  sacrifice :  "  I  see  no  theatric 
exhibition.  ...  I  see  the  heart  of  the 
Almighty  eternally  kind." 

Was  the  fall  of  man  foreordained  by  God, 
in  order  that  the  glory  and  honor  of  his  re- 
demption should  be  attributed  to  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ?  C.  B. 

The  fall  of  man  was  doubtless  included 
in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  so  was 
Jesus's  life  and  death  of  sacrifice  for 
men's  salvation  ;  but  each  is  to  be  viewed 
as  instrumental  to  the  ultimate  divine  end 
of  the  spiritual  creation,  when  man  shall 
be  fully  formed  in  the  moral  image  of  Go<^, 
"  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  references  for  a 
study  01  the  Greek  Church  ? 

S.  A.  W. 

Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church  "  is  a  classic.  See 
also  Schaff's  "  Creeds  of  Christendom," 
and  Lady  Lechmere's  "  S)mopsis,"  con- 
taining the  prayers,  liturgies,  and  offices 
of  the  Greek  Church  (Griffith,  London,  6 
shillings).  Besides  this,  consult  the  vari- 
ous works  on  the  History  of  the  Church — 
Schaff,  Fisher,  Moeller.  etc. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Macaulay's  to  which 
your  correspondent  "A.  M."  refers  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  9th  of  March,  1843,  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Gates  of  Sonmauth, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Macaulay^s 
Speeches  revised  by  himself. 

A.  W. 

What  is  the  authorship  of  the  lines, 

**  Though  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  almost  choke  with  golden  sand  "  ? 

E.  V.  F. 


For  the  Little  People 


Dame  Nature's  Recipe 
By  Rachel  G.  Smith 

Take  a  dozen  little  clouds 

And  a  patch  of  blue ; 
Take  a  million  raindrops, 

As  many  sunbeams,  too. 

• 

Take  a  host  of  violets, 

A  wandering  little  breeze, 
And  myriads  of  little  leaves 

Dancing  on  the  trees. 

Then  mix  them  well  together. 

In  the  very  quickest  way, 
Showers  and  sunshine,  birds  and  flowers, 

And  you'll  have  an  April  day. 

Polly's  Tantrum 
By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

Polly  was  a  pretty  green  parrot  with 
red  wings  and  yellow  head.  Susie  was  a 
pretty  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  dainty 
aprons  that  were  very  clean  when  she  had 
not  been  making  mud  pies. 

Polly  had  come  to  Susie's  house  while 
her  mistress  was  away  on  a  visit.  Susie 
thought  Polly  very  funny,  she  could  do 
so  many  things.  She  would  laugh  in  a 
man's  voice  and  then  in  a  woman's  voice, 
cry  like  a  baby,  whistle,  scream  out,  "  Polly 
wants  a  cracker!  Polly  wants  a  fire- 
cracker 1  Polly  wants  a  cracker-jack  1"  and 
do  so  many  things  that  Polly  never  tired 
of  watching  her. 

In  most  ways  Susie  was  a  pretty  good 
little  girl,  but  in  one  way  she  was  very 
bad  indeed.  When  people  did  things 
which  did  not  please  her,  she  would  throw 
herself  down  on  the  floor  and  kick  and 
scream  and  behave  like  a  little  wild  beast 
instead  of  a  nice  little  girl.  Her  mother 
was  very  much  mortified  to  have  her  little 
daughter  act  so  badly,  but  she  had  not 
been  able  to  stop  it. 

For  three  weeks  after  Polly  came,  Susie 
was  very  good  indeed,  and  her  mother 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  encouraged. 
•  Then  a  bad  week  began,  and  nearly  every 
day  Susie  had  a  tantrum.  Polly  watched 
her  from  her  cage  with  her  cunning  yel- 
low head  thrust  far  out  from  the  bars. 

One  afternoon  Susie  had  gone  home 
with  her  axmt,  and  Susie's  mother  sat  sev;- 


ing.  The  house  was  very  still.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  tremendous  noise  from  Polly's 
cage — scream  after  scream.  Susie's  mother 
thought  surely  the  parrot  was  being 
killed.  She  rushed  into  the  dining-room. 
There,  on  her  back,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  lay  Polly,  kicking  and  screaming  and 
behaving  just  as  Susie  did  in  one  of  her 
tantrums.  When  she  saw  Mrs.  Benton, 
she  screamed  harder  than  ever.  Then 
she  laughed,  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Mrs.  Benton  was  very  much  ashamed, 
and  covered  the  cage  with  a  black  cloth. 
Then  Polly  kept  still,  but  she  had  another 
tantrum  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  She 
seemed  to  think  it  was  very  funny.  But 
Susie  and  her  mother  did  not  think  it 
funny  at  all. 

"  Do  I  act  like  that,  mamma  ?"  said 
Susie,  with  a  very  red  face,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton had  to  say  "Yes."  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  it  came  into  the  little  girl's  mind 
what  a  shameful  way  it  was  to  behave, 
and  she  really  resolved  to  be  good.  Now, 
when  she  feels  the  tantrum  coming,  she 
makes  haste  to  drive  it  away,  for,  she 
says,  "  Polly  is  littler  than  I,  and  I  mustn't 
teach  her  bad  things." 

And  so  Polly's  bad  behavior  did  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

The  Sparrows  and  the  Policeman 

Sparrows  live  by  the  thousands  in  the 
parks  in  New  York,  and  grow  very  tame. 
They  will  fly  almost  at  one's  feet  to  pick 
up  a  crumb,  and  in  summer  will  bathe  in 
the  fountains  almost  within  reach  of  one's 
hand.  The  other  day  a  lady  living  oppo- 
site one  of  the  parks  raised  a  window  with 
a  spool  of  thread  in  her  hand.  She  drop>- 
ped  it ;  it  unwound  as  it  fell,  and  almost 
before  it  reached  the  sidewalk  a  sparrow 
had  caught  the  thread  in  his  bill  and  flew 
away,  the  spool  rapidly  unwinding.  In  a 
minute  another  sparrow  had  caught  the 
thread,  and  away  he  flew.  Another  joined 
him,  and  in  five  minutes  at  least  a  dozen 
sparrows  held  the  thread,  flying  gayly 
about  the  low  bushes  and  the  trees>  tan- 
gling the  thread  in  the  twigs  and  weaving 
a  web,  part  of  it  crossing  a  path.  A  park 
policeman  came  along  and  found  his  way 
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barred.  A  small  boy  stood  near,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  obstruction.  Im- 
mediately the  policeman  grew  angry  and 
accused  the  small  boy  of  tangling  the 
thread  across  the  path  to  annoy  the  peo- 
ple who  were  walking.  The  boy  declared 
he  did  not  know  how  the  thread  came  there, 
but  the  policeman  would  not  believe  him, 
and  was  going  to  arrest  him  when  the  lady 
came  and  explained  that  if  any  one  was 
to  be  arrested  it  should  be  the  sparrows, 
for  they  had  taken  her  thread  and  tangled 
it  on  the  bushes  as  they  flew  back  and 
forth.  The  sparrows  were  still  chatting 
in  the  trees  overhead,  and  the  policeman, 
lookmg  up,  saw  the  thread  in  their  bills. 
He  did  not  arrest  the  sparrows ;  he  prob- 
ably knew  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in 
catching  his  prisoners  and  getting  them 
to  the  station-house. 

An  Industrious  Crow 
A  lady  has  written  an  account  of  a  pet 
crow  from  Venezuela.  This  bird  in  its 
own  country  is  called  a  "  rice-bird."  The 
lady  h^d  a  number  of  birds  of  the  wood 
which  she  had  trained.  On  the  piazza  of 
her  home  she  had  an  empty  <:age  which 
became  a  play-house  for  her  birds,  espe- 
cially the  crow.  This  crow  found  constant 
amusement  in  braiding  in  and  out,  through 
the  wires  of  the  cage,  rags,  thread,  and 
bits  of  worsted.  Among  the  members  of 
this  bird  family  was  one  called  a  **  mo- 
rich^,"  who  admired  the  crow  and  tried  to 
imitate  him.  He  wo<:)ld  work  hard  to  lace 
the  threads  and  bits  of  rag  he  picked  up 
into  the  wires  of  the  cage,  but  made  a 
different  weave  from  his  friend,  the  crow, 
who  not  infrequently  carefully  picked  all 
his  work  out.  One  day  the  lady  found 
the  crow  and  the  "  morich^  "  each  at  work 
dragging  and  rolling  a  spool  of  coarse 
thread  from  the  room  to  the  piazza.  She 
took  the  spool  from  them  and  put  it  back 
in  the  basket.  She  was  away  from  home 
for  a  day,  and  when  she  came  back  she 
found  that  several  strands  of  the  thread 
had  been  carried  from  the  cage  to  the  arm 
of  a  big  chair.  The  crow  sat  on  them,  re- 
garding his  work  with  satisfaction.  The 
thread  had  not  been  broken,  but  the  end 
carried  back  and  forth  patiently  until 
cage  and  chair  had  been  sewed  together. 
As  a  reward,  the  lady  would  not  allow  the 
chair  or  cage  to  be  moved  lest  the  strands 
should  be  broken. 


A  Small  Engineer 

The  smallest  creature  that  God  has 
made  is  interesting  if  we  know  how  to 
study  its  hs^bits.  Some  engineers  discov- 
ered a  wasp  dragging  a  dead  spider  along^ 
through  the  grass.  It  was  most  difficult, 
for  the  spider  was  so  much  larger  than 
the  wasp.  After  it  had  dragged  the  spider 
some  distance,  it  left  it  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  men  said,  *'  It  has  lost  its  way, 
and  is  trying  to  find  its  home.''  In  moving 
about  one  of  the  men  had  stepped  on  the 
wasp's  ground-hole,  covering  it  with  three 
or  four  blades  of  grass,  which  obstructed 
the  way  to  it.  The  wasp  nipped  and 
nipped  until  he  had  cut  them,  and  th&k  he 
pushed  them  aside.  He  now  went  back 
to  where  he  had  left  the  spider,  and  walked 
around  it  **  He  is  measuring  it,  to  see 
how  much  larger  he  must  make  the  hole," 
said  one  of  the  men.  He  was  right  The 
wasp  went  back  and  worked  imtil  he  had 
made  the  hole  much  larger.  Then  he 
brought  the  spider  close  to  it  He  discov- 
ered that  the  hole  was  still  too  small,  and 
enlarged  it  again,  nipping  earth  and  grass 
until  the  hole  was  large  enough ;  then,  sud- 
denly and  hurriedly,  he  dragged  the  spider 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole  and  disappeared 
into  it,  dragging  his  prey  after  him. 

If  only  we  would  wait  and  watch  pa- 
tiently, we  should  soon  learn  that  every 
insect,  every  animal,  that  God  has  made  is 
worthy  of  our  protection  and  interest 

Blue  Jays 

The  blue  jay  is  a  beautiful  bird,  who 
flits  about  from  bush  to  bush,  tilts  on 
twigs,  hops  on  the  fences,  and  looks  like 
a  bit  of  the  blue  sky  darting  through  the 
evergreens  when  he  stays  with  us  in  win- 
ter.. His  song  is  not  as  beautiful  as  the 
song  of  many  of  the  other  birds,  and  th^ere 
are  people  who  would  call  the  blue  jay  a 
scold.  Whispers  have  been  heard  that 
the  blue  jay  is  cruel — even  so  cruel  as  to 
steal  young  and  helpless  birds  for  food. 
A  gentleman  who  has  made  birds  a  study 
says  that  this  is  not  true ;  that  out  of 
several  hundred  birds  carefully  examined, 
he  found  that  only  three  were  guilty  of  this 
practice ;  that  the  blue  jay  loves  wojons 
and  seeds  far  better  th^n  meat  foi  food. 

The  jays  seea»  to  enjoy  coaventicNQa. 
They  will  assemble  in  great  nuivbers,  and 
appear  to  talk  all  at  once.  Wkux  dbese 
conventions  assemble  in.  the  woodi^  you 
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can  hear  them  at  a  distance.  Now  the 
spring  has  come  to  the  North,  and  the 
blue  jay  will  make  bright  spots  in  the 
lawns  and  the  trees.     Would  it  not  be 


kind  to  spread  a  table  for  him  out  in  the 
garden  ? — ^so  easily  done :  just  keep  a  place 
spaded  where  he  could  find  grubs  and 
worms.     He  would  pay  for  the  trouble. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Public  Demand 

The  Consumers'  League  has  followed 
the  women's  clubs  in  forming  State  and 
National  federations.  Naturally,  the 
League  in  New  York  is  the  strongest  in 
numbers  and  influence.  New  York  is  the 
center  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  of  the 
sweatshop  system.  The  possibility  of  the 
latter  evil  is  kept  constantly  before  the 
people  of  the  city  through  the  reports  of 
the  Health  Boar>^.  Just  now  the  discov- 
eries made  in  the  tenement-house  regions 
through  the  health  inspectors  indicate 
the  dangers  which  threaten  the  homes  of 
this  country  by  the  dissemination  of  dis- 
ease through  the  sale  of  garments.  The 
inspectors  found  hundreds  of  these  unfin- 
ished garments  used  as  beds  and  bedding 
in  the  tenement-house  homes  which  are  at 
the  same  time  workshops. 

The  State  Factory  Inspector,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  states  that  the  garment- 
making  industry  in  the  State  of  New  York 
gives  employment  to  103,544  persons  and 
employs  millions  of  capital.  This  industry 
is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  family 
life  than  any  other.  How  it  is  con- 
ducted, under  what  hygienic  conditions, 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  intelligent 
woman.  Wealth  is  no  protection.  It  is 
stated  that  the  expensive  underwear  sold 
only  to  those  who  do  not  consider  cost  is 
often  pressed  in  tenement-house  homes, 
even  when  not  made  there.  Thus  the 
imported  underwear  reaches  the  wearers 
via  the  tenement-house  pressers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  power  the  League 
represents  will  result  in  the  acceptance  of 
a  label,  to  be  known  as  the  Consumers' 
Label,  by  all  the  manufacturers  of  ready- 
made  garments ;  this  label  to  be  used 
only  by  those  whose  factories  and  work- 
rooms are  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  The 
members  of  the  League,  by  demanding 
some  such  sign,  and  refusing  to  purchase 
any  garments  that  do  not  bear  the  label 
authorized  by  the  League,  or  its  equivalent, 


may  hope  to  protect  their  homes  from 
disease. 

There  are  many  earnestly  interested  in 
the  standards  the  League  represents  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  consumers'  label 
meets  all  the  needs  of  the  workpeople  and 
of  the  consumer.  These  would  have  the 
label  a  trades-union  and  consumers'  label ; 
this  would  mean  not  only  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  were  of  the  right  character,  but 
that  living  wages  were  being  paid. 

As  the  result  of  the  agitation,  some 
houses  have  put  on  their  ready-made 
garments  their  own  label,  which  certifies 
that  the  garments  were  made  under  their 
supervision  in  their  own  workrooms,  and 
not  in  sweatshops.  One  man  has  shown 
his  wisdom  by  inserting  the  following  in 
his  advertisement ;  "  To  put  right  on  the 
baby,  as  if  they  were  made  at  home.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  factories  in  which  they 
are  manufactured  is  an  important  feature 
of  our  system  by  which  these  dainty  little 
garments  are  produced  at  so  little  cost." 
That  public  sentiment  can  regelate  any 
department  of  life  the  above  declaration 
partly  shows.  If  the  buyers  demand  cer- 
tain things,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  what 
they  demand,  the  seller  will  gratify  prin- 
ciple or  whim. 

The  women  of  the  country  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  garment-making  industry.  Only 
what  they  are  willing  to  buy  will  be  sold. 

One  Mother 

Dear  Outlook :  These  few  ideas,  gained  in 
training  our  own  little  family,  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  other  fathers  and  mothers.  As  regards 
impertinence  to  servants,  a  wholesome  respect 
for  older  people,  early  inculcated,  should  nearly 
prevent  it.  When  it  does  occur,  my  course  is 
to  take  my  child  alone  and  endeavor  to  beget 
in  him  a  different  state  of  mind.  That  done, 
he  must  show  by  word  and  deed  that  he  regrets 
his  action.  Some  kindly  service  that  the  Tittle 
hands  or  feet  can  render  seems  necessary  to 
this  lesson. 

In  fitting  punishments  to  misdemeanors,  I 
find  tying  the  hands  too  slight  to  be  of  effect. 
Washmg  the  mouth  with  soap  is  good,  but, 
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whatever  punishment  is  used,  it  should  be  im- 
pressive to  the  child.  Too  frequent  punishing 
of  any  kind  dulls  this  impressiveness.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  biting  habit  before  mentioned 
in  these  columns ;  we  tried  biting  the  offender, 
but  to  no  avail.  Then,  father  and  mother 
together,  we  took  the  little  boy  of  three  and 
told  him  that  his  teeth  were  not  made  to  bite 
his  brother.  If  he  used  them  in  that  way,  we 
would  have  to  file  them  or  pull  them  out.  The 
big  black  file  and  formidable  pincers  impressed 
the  child,  and  he  never  bit  again.  Had  he  done 
so,  the  black  file  would  have  had  to  be  used, 
but,  I  am  sure,  ever  so  little  would  have  been 
enough. 

Father  and  mother  work  together  in  love, 
and  with  the  firmness  and  gendeness  of  the 
Lord.  •     A  Mother  of  Four. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  wise  and 
just  in  the  system  of  training  outlined 
in  the  above  letter  that  it  seems  almost 
ungracious  to  criticise  any  of  its  sugges- 
tions. The  threat  to  file  or  pull  a  child's 
teeth  for. any  offense,  no  matter  how  great, 
is  a  very  serious  blunder.  A  threat  is 
always  a  sign  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  parents*  inventive- 
ness has  reached  its  limit;  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures 
used  to  overcome  the  fault,  or  of  the  spirit 
and  persistence  of  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment adopted  by  the  parents.  To  employ 
a  punishment  which  inflicts  physical  injury 
is  to  be  cruelly  unjust.  To  thres^ten  that 
which  we  will  not  execute  is  to  weaken 
our  moral  influence  on  the  one  we  attempt 
to  govern. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  habit  of 
biting  may  not  be  due  to  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  whether  the  regulation  of  play 
and  food  should  not  be  a  part  of  a  system 
of  cure.  Children  are  rarely  ugly  by 
nature.  They  are  made  ugly  through 
some  environment  that  works  injustice 
or  seems  unjust.  The  cure  of  evil  habits 
is,  more  often  than  we  know  until  we  have 
studied  the  offender  from .  the  physical 
standpoint,  a  matter  of  health,  or  of  mental 
training. 

The  Field  of  Highest  Development 

To  attain  perfection  in  the  art  of  home- 
making  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  every 
woman  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  a  home- 
maker.  And  this  is  possible,  irrespective 
of  the  income  of  the  house,  for  the  secret 
of  perfect  art  is  f)erfect  proportion,  in 
values  placed  in  their  right  relation. 

To  secure  the  abilities  that  go  to  make 


the  perfect  homemaker  requires  more  gifts 
brought  to  a  high  d^^ee  of  development, 
more  thorough  training  and  mental  equii>- 
ment,  than  does  any  other  office  or  profes- 
sion open  to  women.  One  is  tempted  to 
assert  that  such  a  homemaker's  executive 
ability  must  be  that  of  a  railroad  president, 
her  financiering  ability  that  of  a  banker,  her 
diplomacy  equal  to  that  of  a  Minister  to  a 
foreign  court ;  for  the  elements  to  be  har- 
monized range  from  kitchen  to  nursery, 
with  many  outside  interests  that  affect  the 
home  more  or  less  closely.  Perfect  home- 
making  runs  from  plumbing  to  literatiire. 
The  woman  who  can  guide  the  reading 
of  a  family  so  that  it  supplements  the 
work  each  is  doing,  and  yet  broadens  the 
interest  and  sympathies  of  the  family,  so 
as  to  keep  the  members  in  touch  with  to- 
day's problems  while  the  claims  of  culture 
are  being  duly  considered,  needs  almost 
as  much  knowledge  and  training  as  are  in  a 
modern  university.  The  care  of  the  house, 
of  food  and  its  preparation,  demands  famil- 
iarity with  the  literature  of  chemistry,  and 
the  ability  to  apply  laborator}'  methods. 
To  keep  a  balance  in  the  use  of  time 
and  strength  which  will  leave  a  reserve 
of  both  is  the  final  test  of  the  intelligence. 
And  no  home  is  perfect  that  has  not  in  it 
a  dominant  artistic  taste  based  on  the 
adaptation  of  color,  form,  purpose,  cost, 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  whole.  Every 
home  ought  to  combine  the  expression  of 
every  art  and  science.  When  all  this  has 
been  attained,  the  highest  is  yet  to  be 
reached — the  ability  to  love  without  re- 
serve, to  be  wisely  blind  when  sight  would 
mean  un happiness  and  friction;  to  love  and 
not  wait  for  the  return ;  to  see  ambition 
for  a  loved  one  thwarted,  and  not  openly 
rebel ;  to  accept  defeat  without  complaint 
when  the  way  to  avoid  it  had  been  clearly 
seen  and  pointed  out ;  to  live  each  day 
with  a  dominating  purpose  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  each  member  of  the  family ; 
and  to  do  this,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as 
the  queen ;  to  wear  the  crown  and  wield 
the  scepter,  and  yet  serve — all  this  is  pos- 
sible for  every  woman  who  stands  in  the 
right  relation  to  her  home  and  family. 

Where  in  life  is  there  an  opportunity 
to  reach  this  development  ot  womanhood 
outside  of  the  home  ?  Where,  outside  of 
the  home,  is  there  such  return  made  for 
this  devotion  and  development  ? 
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To  understand  the  three- 
Mayor  H^«>n>s    homered  contest  in  Chi- 

Re-election  ...      _, 

cago  in  which  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Democrat,  was  re- 
elected last  week  by  149,000  votes,  against 
107,000  for  Zina  R.  Carter,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  and  46,000  for  ex-Gov- 
ernor John  P.  Altgeld,  Independent,  it  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  campaign  of  two 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected 
the  first  time.  Then  Mr.  John  M.  Harlan, 
running  as  an  Independent  and  making 
his  appeal  chiefly  against  the  proposed 
fifty-year  street  railway  extensions  then 
pending  at  the  Capitol  in  Springfield,  came 
out  second  at  the  polls,  with  68,000  votes, 
as  against  the  58,000  of  the  Republican 
nominee ;  while  Mr.  Harrison,  who  re- 
ceived a  larger  vote  than  the  other  two 
candidates  combined,  coupled  with  his 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  "  merit 
system  "  the  contradictory  announcement 
that  if  elected  he  would  "  throw  out  every 
Republican  in  the  City  Hall."  The  elec- 
tion clearly  disclosed  a  remarkable  opposi- 
tion to  long-term  franchises  and  remark- 
able unconcern  as  to  the  civil  service 
law ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  subsequent 
administration  took  advantage  of  both 
disclosures.  By  forced  interpretations  of 
the  civil  service  law,  by  litigation,  by  suc- 
cessive reconstitutions  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  by  adroit  handling 
of  examinations,  he  allowed  the  law  to  be 
virtually  nullified  in  the  interest  of  political 
removals  and  appointments.  As  regards 
the  street  railway  question,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  proceeded,  after  his  election,  to 
put  himself  abreast  of  public  sentiment 
and  to  keep  in  that  position.  He  ap- 
pointed a  Council  committee  and  accom- 
panied it  to  Springfield  to  oppose  the  long- 
term  bills,  and  when,  in  spite  of  universal 
protest,  the  Allen  Law  was  passed,  author- 
izing the  City  Council  to  make  the  exten- 


sions, he  took  the  position  that  no  exten- 
sions whatever  ought  to  be  granted  until 
that  law  had  been  repealed — a  position 
which  he  rigidly  held  to  thereafter.  When 
the  fifty-year  extension  ordinances  finally 
came  up  in  December  last,  their  defeat  in 
the  Council  was  largely  due  to  his  co- 
operation with  the  "honest  minority;" 
and  when,  in  February,  the  Allen  Law  itself 
was  repealed,  and  the  twenty-year  limit  of 
previous  years  was  restored,  the  Mayor, 
by  virtue  of  recognizing  and  following 
rather  than  of  creating  public  opinion, 
became  something  of  a  hero.  The  plat- 
form on  which  he  was  renominated  prom- 
ised fidelity  to  the  civil  service  law,  and 
his  candidacy  was  supported  by  the  two 
Independent  papers,  the  "  Record  "  and 
the  "  News,"  and  by  two  Republican  pa- 
pers, the  "  Times-Herald  "  and  the  "  Post." 
Probably  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand 
Republicans  voted  for  him.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  support  was  due,  as  charged  by 
ex-Governor  Altgeld,  to  Mayor  Harrison's 
compromise  with  the  gold  wing  of  his  party 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate ;  but  certainly 
the  more  obvious  and  recognized  reason 
was  his  street  railway  record,  which,  though 
not  in  any  sense  "  advanced,"  had  yet  as- 
sured people  that  he  would  deal  honestly 
with  the  question  and  regard  public  feeling. 


Mr.  Altgeld'.  Campaign     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^P"^ 

lican  candidacy  was 
of  little  interest.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  business 
man  of  good  standing,  whose  personality 
meant  nothing  in  particular,  but  whose 
relation  to  the  Lorimer-Tanner  machine 
which  put  him  forward  meant  a  good  deal. 
Although  his  platform  declared  against 
the  extension  of  street  railway  franchises 
without  lower  fares  and  compensation  to 
the  city,  and  although  the  machine  lead- 
ers had  the  shrewdness  to  keep  conspicu- 
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ously  out  of  the  fight,  nevertheless  the 
support  he  received  from  Mr.  Yerkes's 
paper,  the  "  Inter  Ocean,"  gave  ample 
point  to  the  posters  which  read,  "  Yerkes 
is  Tanner,  Tanner  is  Lorimer,  Lorimer  is 
Carter,"  and  goes  far  to  explain  the  defec- 
tion of  Republicans.  The  one  Republican 
who  would  have  stood  a  chance  of  win- 
ning was  Mr.  Harlan,  but  he  had  not 
been  nominated  because  he  was  not  a 
machine  man.  The  independent  cam- 
paign of  ex-Governor  AltgeM  was  the 
significant  event  of  the  contest,  since  by 
it  .was  forced  into  every  platform  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  remarkably  progressive  munici- 
pal policy.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Altgeld 
entered  the  field  because  of  Mayor  Harri- 
son's alleged  combination  with  Richard 
Croker,  of  New  York,  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  the  National  party  in  1 900  from 
the  Western  element  to  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  conservative  wing  in  the  East — a 
plan  which  he  proposed  to  defeat  by  de- 
feating Mr.  Harrison  and  so  preventing 
his  control  of  the  next  State  convention. 
For  this  purpose  he  coupled  "the  Chicago 
Platform  "  with  "  Municipal  Ownership  " 
as  the  two  planks  of  his  platform.  But 
municipal  ownership  was  the  real  issue, 
and  though  Mr.  Altgeld  was  out  of  the 
race  from  the  start  so  far  as  any  prospect 
of  winning  was  concerned,  his  able  and 
dignified  championship  of  that  idea  not 
only  lifted  the  whole  campaign  to  the 
level  of  intelligent  discussion  of  issues 
and  evoked  from  both  party  conventions 
what  are  probably  the  best  examples  of 
municipal  platforms  ever  issued  in  the 
city,  but  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign brought  both  Mr.  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Carter  to  lay  emphasis  upon  their 
own  adherence  to  municipal  ownership  of 
street  railways  as  a  principle  and  aim. 
That  there  should  have  been  anything 
like  forty  thousand  Democrats  in  Chicago 
ready  to  bolt  the  regular  nomination  of 
their  party  in  order  to  support  Mr.  Alt- 
geld's  far-reaching  programme  is  another 
sign  that  the  machine  can  no  longer  do 
the  thinking  for  the  voters. 


The  full  extent  of   Mayor 

Ohio,  was  not  brought  out 
in  the  telegraphic  news  we  reported  last 
week,  and  has  been  most  signally  obscured 


by  the  daily  press.  Not  only  did  Mayt^ 
Jones,  as  a  few  papers  announced,  receive 
a  larger  vote  than  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  combined,  but  ht 
received  more  than  double  their  combiiied 
vote.  The  Mayor  whom  the  Republican 
Convention,  at  the  dictation  of  the  moneyed 
interests  back  of  the  machine^  refused 
to  renominate,  received  the  votes  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Republicans,  and — 
more  surprising  still — of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  old  party  opponents,  though 
they,  too,  had  a  r^^ar  candidate  in  xhd 
field.  The  total  vote  polled  was  unprece- 
dentedly  large,  for  the  people  of  Toledo 
realized  the  Natipnal  importance  of  the 
election.  In  a  city  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  over  twenty-five 
thousand  votes  were  polled,  of  which  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
together  received  7,700  votes,  and  Mayor 
Jones  17,700.  The  influential  papers  of 
the  city  were,  of  course,  against  him, 
though  he  had  the  support  of  a  labor 
paper  Avith  a  good  circulation — and  the 
individual  allegiance  of  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  other  papers.  One  of  the  em- 
ployees on  the  "  Blade  "  is  said  to  have 
remarked  during  the  campaign :  "  The 
*  Blade  '  is  Republican,  but  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  office  that  is,  and  it  can't  vote," 
This  possibly  apocryphal  story  fairly  indi- 
cates the  unexpected  quarters  from  which 
Mayor  Jones's  supporters  came.  A  few 
men  of  wealth  were  among  the  number. 
The  platform  upon  which  he  ran  compre- 
hended not  only  the  municipal  ownership 
of  municipal  franchises,  but  the  direct 
emplo5rment  of  organized  labor  in  place 
of  the  contract  system  on  all  public  works, 
and  the  eight-hour  day  for  all  public 
employees — except  the  Mayor. 


Elections  Elsewhere 


The  State  elections  held 
last  week  were  of  less 
importance  than  the  municipal.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  Democrats  made  substantial 
gains,  and  the  Socialists  seem  again  to  have 
increased  their  poll.  Nevertheless,  the 
Socialist  voters  still  number  but  one  in 
twelve,  and  the  Democrats  but  four  in 
twelve.  The  Republican  party  retains  a 
decided  majority  of  the  voters.  In  Michi- 
gan the  Democratic  gains  were  more  im- 
portant, but  here  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the   Siq>reine 
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Court  with  organized  labor — ^because  of  a 
decision  against  boycotts — seriously  re- 
duced the  Republican  majorities  in  the 
cities.     However,  the  defenders  of  Secre- 
tary Alger  have  not  been  repeating  their 
pre-election  claim  that  the  Secretary's  ad- 
ministration was  an  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  the  fusion 
forces — Michigan  being  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Silver  Republicanism  if  not  of 
Populism — ^the  press  despatches  confident- 
ly predicted  a  Republican  majority  vary- 
ing  from   50,000   to    100,000.     Instead, 
however,  of    furnishing  this   apparently 
inevitable  indorsement  of   Algerism,  the 
returns  showed  that  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  75,000  last  fall  had  been  reduced 
by  more'  than  50,000  from  the  majority 
received  last  year  by  Governor  Pingree. 
The   municipal   elections    in    Michigan, 
Ohio,   Illinois,   Wisconsin,   Kansas,   Ne- 
braska, and  South  Dakota  showed,  as  a 
rule,  fusion  gains,  but  there  were  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  in  more  than 
half  the  cities  the  Republican  party  still 
retains  the  control  it  has  had  since  1896. 
In  Nebraska  the  Philippine  issue  was  in- 
jected into  the  municipal  campaign  by  the 
Populist  Governor's  veto  of  a  resolution 
praising  the  Nebraska  soldiers  for  "  their 
valor  while  defending  in  the  Philippines 
the  principles  of  our  (Government  and  add- 
ing new  glory  to  our  flag,"  but  the  returns 
in  the  Nebraska  papers  do  not  show  that 
last  year's  results  were  sensibly  changed. 


MuBldpl  Pr.nebi.e.     ^he  opposition  to  the 

unconditional  surren- 
der of  New  York's  rapid-transit  system 
to  a  private  corporation    demanding  a 
perpetual  franchise  has  been  gaining  in 
strength.     In   the  first  place,  a  private 
corporation,    apparently  commanding    a 
large  capital,  has  offered  to  construct  the 
proposed  system  for  the   city  for  $33  ,- 
000,000 — thus  affording  renewed   assur- 
ance of  the  practicability  of  the  Commis- 
sion's plans.   In  the  next  place,  the  imani- 
mous  and  unqualified  denunciation  of  the 
proposed  surrender  that  has  come  from 
the  labor   unions  has   influenced  public 
men  who  care  to  be  public  servants  but 
had-  supposed   that  popular    impatience 
for  a  rapid-transit  system   justified   the 
acceptance  of  almost  any  terms  to  ob- 
tain it  quickly.    Besides  these  local  mani- 


festations, events  in  the  West  have 
strengthened  the  hands  of  all  opposed  to 
perpetual  franchises.  In  Indianapolis, 
where  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
a  year  ago  overthrew  the  legislation  re- 
ducing fares,  Jhe  private  company  itself 
has  offered  to  sell  twenty-four  tickets  for  a 
dollar  if  granted  a  thirty-five-year  exten- 
sion of  its  franchise,  which  expires  in 
I90U  Besides  this  concession,  the  com- 
pany agree?  to  pay  to  the  city  treasury 
annually  $30,000 — or  the  equivalent  of 
one  cent  from  the  fares  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  passengers  each  day.  In  other 
words,  the  new  offer  is  almost  equivalent 
to  four-cent  fares  the  entire  day,  and 
three-cent  fares  during  the  "  rush  hours  *' 
when  wage-earners  go  to  and  from  their 
work.  Such  gains  would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
sound  principle  that  one  generation  shall 
not,  in  granting  franchises,  fetter  the  next. 
Within  four  days  of  the  announcement  of 
the  results  in  Toledo  and  Chicago,  Tam- 
many Hall,  in  a  largely  attended  meeting 
of  its  General  Committee,  unanimously  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  municipal  gas  plant — 
though  it  characteristically  conciliated 
vested  interests  by  providing  that  the  new 
plant  should  make  gas  only  for  the  city 
itself,  and  not  for  private  citizens.  As  a 
practical  anti-monopoly  measure  the  pro- 
posal is  worthless,  but  as  a  sign  of  changing 
sentiment  it  is  significant. 


The  capitalization  of 
'^^^  ^^rl^^J''^^''*'    the   trusts   organized 

last  month  is  reported 
to  have  reached  the  billion-dollar  point, 
which  was  considered  remarkable  ais  the 
record  for  the  two  months  preceding,  and 
a  few  months  ago  was  considered  remark- 
able as  the  record  for  the  entire  year  of 
1898.  This  month,  however,  there  have 
been  signs  that  the  perils  of  this  balloon- 
ing of  stocks  are  at  last  being  recognized. 
At  the  close  of  last  week  the  puncturing 
of  one  of  these  inflated  concerns  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  reaction  in  the  price  of 
industrials,  and  the  decrease  of  money 
has  impeded  the  further  progress  of  the 
movement.  Of  even  more  serious  signifi- 
cance have  been  the  protests  of  protec- 
tionist newspapers  against  the  toleration 
of  these  combinations  to  advance  prices 
and  restrict  production.     For   example, 
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the  Philadelphia  "  Ledger,"  published  in 

the  citadel  of  protectionism,  declares  itself 

as  follows : 

Congress  has  a  weapon  within  reach  to  give 
the  death-stroke  to  nearly  all  of  the  rapacious 
trusts  now  existing^.  Most  of  these  combina- 
tions deal  in  Amencan  products  of  which  they 
have  obtained  a  monopoly.  The  duty  on  the 
foreign  product  is  so  high  as  to  be  pronibitory 
or  nearly  so.  It  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the 
taxing  power  to  impose  a  tariff  which,  without 
yielding  revenue  to  the  Government,  enabhes 
trusts  to  plunder  American  citizens.  In  every 
instance  where  a  domestic  monopoly  puts  ex- 
actions upon  the  consumer  Congress  should 
repeal  the  duty  and  thus  free  the  public  from 
oppression. 

In  similar  vein  speaks  the  Chicago 
"  Times-Herald,"  one  of  the  two  Chicago 
papers  owned  by  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  who  has 
been  so  conspicuous  for  his  ardent  sup- 
port of  President  McKinley.  In  an  edi- 
torial criticising  the  St.  Paul  "Pioneer 
Press  " — probably  the  ablest  Republican 
paper  in  Minnesota — for  the  violence  of  its 
attacks  upon  the  "  monstrous  oligarchy  of 
monopoly,"  the  "  Times-Herald  "  specific- 
ally accepts  the  Democratic  and  Populist 
remedy  which  its  contemporary  is  urging 
with  so  much  fervor.  It^  words  are  as 
follows : 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  legislatures 
and  courts  to  protect  society  from  tne  alle- 
gations of  capital  which  destroy  competition 
m  order  to  enhance  prices.  For  these  there 
can  be  no  excuse,  protection,  or  defense.  So 
when  the  "  Pioneer  Press  "  declares  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  to  repeal 
every  protective  duty  under  the  shelter  of 
which  its  beneficiaries  have  organized  a  trust 
or  combination  of  any  sort  to  advance  prices, 
it  meets  the  views  of  the  "  Times-Herald  "  to 
a  dot.  The  purpose  of  the  protective  tariff 
was  to  foster  industries,  not  to  protect  monop- 
olies. 

Such  declarations  as  these  in  Republican 
papers  of  great  influence,  supported  as 
they  are  by  all  the  elements  in  the  oppo- 
sition part>%  are  giving  new  life  to  the 
cause  of  tariff  reform. 


_.    --     ^  ,       ^,    ^,       The  single  day's  tes- 

The  Mazet  Investigation  i  i       « 

timony  brought  be- 
fore the  Mazet  Investigating  Committee 
last  Saturday  was  ample  to  show  that  the 
investigation  will  not  be  a  farce,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  gathering  and  presenting  of 
evidence  are  concerned.  General  opinion 
among  those  who  believe  in  repeated  ex- 
posure of  existing  abuses  commends  the 
action  of  Mr,  Frank  Moss  rather  than  that 


of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 
The  former  is  eager  to  seize  the  opypor- 
tunity  to  put  before  the  public  the  facts, 
regardless   of   whatever    suspicion     may 
attach  to  the  origin  or  personnel  of  the 
Committee ;  the  latter  declines  to  assist  or 
countenance  the  investigation  because  of 
suspicions  as  to  the  Committee's   moral 
earnestness,    and    because    the     Society 
holds  that  the  people  of  New  York  have 
brought  the  abuses  upon  themselves  by 
criminal  indifference  and  deserve  to  suffer 
until  they  are  forced  by  shame  to  act  ix>lit- 
ically.     But    political    movements    follow 
concrete  knowledge,  and,  as  the   Lexow 
investigation   had   at   least  a  tempK>rary 
effect   in  overturning  corruption   despite 
the  fact  that  its  members  were  not    ideal 
reformers,  so  now  it  may  be  hoped  that 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the   people   to  the 
fraud,  bribery,  and  protection  of  vice  again 
prevailing  may  result  in  indignation  and 
political  action.     On  Saturday  alone  Mr. 
Moss   was   able   to  bring  the  suspicion 
of  corrupt  dealings  with  the  Buildings  De- 
partment very  close  to  Mr.  Croker's  own 
family.     Thus,    a    particular   system    of 
making  fireproof  ceilings  and  floors,  which 
had  been  ruled  out  by  the  Building  De- 
partment, was  suddenly  admitted  to  use, 
and  specifications    for    public   buildings 
were  so  drawn  as  to  admit  only  this  par- 
ticular system,  although  there  were  others 
of  the  same  general  character.     The  rea- 
son  for  this  peculiar  action  was  plainly 
pointed  out  when  it  was  proven  that  the 
company   in    question   had  retained  Mr. 
Croker's  nephew  as  its  attorney  and  had 
put  Mr.  Croker's  son  into  the  company 
as  an  officer.     The  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion becomes  still  clearer  when  it  is  known 
that  this  same  nephew  had  suggested  to 
two  other  companies  that  they  could  pro- 
cure the  same  privileges  under  the  Depart- 
ment if  they  would  give  him  retainers  of 
$10,000  apiece.     We  shall  not  undertake 
to  follow  Chief  of  Police  Devery's  unwill- 
ing testimony  in  detail.     He  has  stood, 
he    says,   almost    every   night    for    five 
years,  for  an  hour  or  so  after  midnight, 
on  a  certain  comer ;  there  he  talks  with 
any  one  who  happens  to  come  along — 
Mr.  Moss  thinks  that  pool-room  kee]>ers, 
policy  men,  and  dive-owners  are  the  ones 
who  do  hapf>en  to  come — but  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  open  bars  and  abominable 
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close  to  it  I  In  fact,  the  Chief  of  Police 
stolidly  took  the  position  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  know  anjrthing  about  vice 
except  as  specific  complaints  are  made, 
acted  upon  by  police  captains,  and  re- 
ported officially  to  him.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  phrase  a  "  wide-open  "  city  meant  1 
No  one  who  has  heard  or  read  his  eva- 
sive, shameless,  stolid  plea  of  ignorance 
about  what  is  going  on  in  New  York  City 
could  doubt  what  manner  of  man  Tam- 
many has  chosen  for  its  chief  police  offi- 
cial, even  if  his  previous  police  record 
were  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 


imporumt  Factory  Bill.    J^^  ^^^^  signed  by 

Governor  Roosevelt 
last  week  are  the  most  radical  in  their 
provisions  for  protecting  the  public  from 
the   sweatshop  evils  yet  passed  in  New 
York.     These  bills  provide  that  all  build- 
ings in  which  clothing  and  other  articles, 
are    manufactured   must   be  licensed  by 
the  State  Factory  Inspector ;  each  license 
must  state  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
to  be  employed  in  each  room  or  apart- 
ment, and  the  number  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  feet  of  cubic  air  space  in  the 
room ;    the    rooms   must   be    lighted   by 
electricity  when  artificial  light   is  used. 
The  time  of  labor  for  minors  and  women 
must  not  exceed  ten  hours  per  day,  nor 
sixty  hours  per  week,  nor  begin  before 
six  in  the  morning  nor  extend  after  nine 
at  night ;  all  goods  manufactured  in  other 
States  in  sweatshops  and  sold  in  the  State 
of  New  York  must  bear  tags  indicating 
that  fact     The  number  of  factory  inspec- 
tors is  increased  from  thirty-six  to  fifty. 
The  Governor  stated  that  he  signed  the 
bills  realizing  that  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  protecting  the  public  from  the 
sweatshop  evils,  nor  the  workers  from  the 
evils  incident  to  the  trades  and  industries 
affected  by  the  new  laws. 

Teacher.'  si.rie.  ^he  question  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  cit}^  of  New  York 
has  been  one  of  the  annual  excitements  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  for  several 
years.  That  it  has  been  settled,  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come,  is  a  source  of  re- 
lief.   There  has  been  no  question  of  the 

justice  of  the  dfm^4  oj  ^e  t^apfeers  for 


increase  of  salaries ;  the  question  has  been 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  increase.  A 
compromise  was  effected  after  Governor 
Roosevelt  announced  that  he  would  not 
sign  the  Aheam  Bill,  which  based  the  in- 
crease on  length  of  service  only.  A  con- 
ference was  held,  at  which  Senator  Ahearn, 
Superintendent  Maxwell,  and  representa- 
tive teachers  met  the  Governor.  The 
result  was  an  agreement  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Aheam  Bill  which  met  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  although  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  any  one.  It  was  a  compromise 
accepted  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  problem 
too  long  unadjusted.  The  school  author- 
ities of  New  York  wanted  increase  of 
salary  to  be  based  on  examination.  The 
amendment  provides  that  an  increase  of  a 
teacher's  salary  must  depend  on  approval 
of  the  Borough  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  where  the 
teacher  is  employed.  The  increase  of  the 
principals'  salaries  depends  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Associate  Superintendents. 
The  lowest  salary  paid  in  New  York  is  to 
be  six  hundred  dollars  per  year,  with  in- 
crease depending  on  length  of  service  and 
above  regulations.  Any  teacher  whose 
claim  for  an  increase  of  salary  is  denied 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
All  teachers  are  eligible  to  an  increase  in 
salary  after  three  years'  service  at  a  given 
salary.  The  amendment  carries  with  it 
authority  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  issue  bonds  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect. 


Luzon  and  Cuba 


Last  week  in  Luzon  was 
one  of  comparative  quiet 
as  to  the  military  campaign.  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  scouts  reported  that  the  insur- 
gent army  has  been  massed  near  Calumpit, 
and  it  will  probably  sustain  another  attack 
before  scattering  and  moving  into  the  hills. 
General  Lawton  and  General  King  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  eastward  of 
Manila,  having  as  its  objective  Santa  Cruz, 
at  the  southeast  end  of  Laguna  de  Bai. 
Gunboats  took  the  troops  from  the  mouth 
of  Pasig  River  through  the  lake.  On 
Monday  Santa  Cruz  was  captured  af^er  ^. 
short  but  |ierpe  fight  in  which  we  lost  not 
one  killed  and  only  a  few  wounded,  while 
t)ie  Fflipinos  are  reported  to  have  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  sixty-eight  killed  and  forty 
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twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  Manila ;  it  is  an  impor- 
tant strategic  point  because  its  possession 
and  that  of  the  lake  complete  the  Ameri- 
can line  from  west  to  east  across  Luzon. 
The  Commissioners'  proclamation,  about 
which  we  speak  elsewhere,  is  being  widely 
distributed.  An  outbreak  on  the  island 
of  Negros,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
mountain  bandits,  has  been  put  down 
by  our  troops.  In  Cuba  the  tardy  but 
inevitable  dissolution  of  the  Military 
Assembly  has  taken  place.  A  few  of  the 
Cuban  generals  (mostly  those  who  are  not 
in  actual  command  of  soldiers)  continue 
their  querulous  attack  on  General  Gomez. 
The  $3,000,000  offered  to  the  Cuban 
soldiers  by  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
been  distributed,  but  will  soon  be,  and 
they  will  then,  in  all  probability,  quietly 
disperse.  Many  of  them  may  be  employed 
as  rural  guards  or  as  city  police.  The 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is 
expected  to  take  place  this  week,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  the 
President  announcing  the  resumption  of 
friendly  relations. 


The  five  delegates  ap- 

r  P:".'*c':r.r  r  "ted  by  the  Presi- 

dent  to  represent  this 
country  in  the  approaching  International 
Peace  Congress  are  well  chosen.  Two  of 
them,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  now  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  Mr.  Stanford 
Newell,  now  Minister  at  The  Hague,  have 
had  considerable  diplomatic  experience. 
Dr.  White  will  carry  into  the  Conference 
the  authority  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
historical  and  diplomatic  questions  and 
conspicuous  tact  and  ability.  President 
Low  not  only  represents  the  higher  educa- 
tional life  of  the  country,  but  experience 
of  a  valuable  kind  in  public  service  and 
general  grasp  of  public  questions.  Cap- 
tain Mahan  is  not  only  an  expert  in  all 
questions  affecting  the  navy,  but  is  the 
foremost  writer  on  naval  matters  whom 
this  country  has  produced  ;  while  Captain 
William  Crozier  is  an  accomplished  officer 
of  the  Ordnance  Corps.  The  delegation 
represents,  therefore,  the  very  best  ele- 
ments of  American  life,  and  will  carry  the 
weight  not  only  of  American  sentiment 
but  of  individual  ability  and   character. 


The  influence  of  the  American  del^^ates 
in  the  Conference  will  be  to  a  certain 
extent  limited  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  way, 
this  country  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
action  it  may  take  in  relation  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  Its  armaments,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  are  conspicu- 
ously below  those  of  any  foreign  Power. 
But  while  the  American  del^^tes  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  much  weight  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  reduction  of  European 
armaments,  they  ought  to  have  g^eat 
weight  in  any  discussion  affecting  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  of  all 
kinds  by  arbitration,  and  in  all  proposals 
to  lessen  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  recog- 
nize the  immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea  as  well  as  on  land. 


A  bird's-eye  view    of 
'^^uSfed'sutel***       Nicaragua     and     the 

proposed  canal  lately 
printed  has  the  legend,  "  While  annexa- 
tion is  in  order,  this  strip  deserves  Uncle 
Sam*s  attention."     We  doubt  if  there   is 
any  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
favoring  an  aggressive  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua, but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  possibility 
of  the  canal  ^being  built  gives  this  country 
a  peculiar  interest  in  what  goes  on  there. 
At  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  New  Orleans 
last  week  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  Washington  and  urge  the  President 
to  send  a  man-of-war  to  Nicaragua  to  pro- 
tect  American   interests.     The   Machias 
has,  in  fact,  since  been  sent,  and  is  now, 
we  believe,  at  Blueiields.     It  is  said  that 
General  Torres,  Governor  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast   Province,  not   long  ago  made    a 
demand  on  the  American  merchants  and 
steamship  companies  for  the  payment  a 
second  time  of  all  the  customs  duties  paid 
by  them  to  the  Government  of  General 
Reyes  during  the  recent  revolution.     In 
case  of  refusal,  he   announced  that   he 
would  take  military  possession  of  all  the 
American   stores  and  hold  them.      The 
American    merchants    of    the   Mosquito 
Coast  would  eagerly  welcome  annexation 
to  the  United  States.     President  Zelaya 
seems  to  think  that  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms to  General  Reyes  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  merchants,  and  that  they 
really  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists 
and  were  glad  to  aid  him.     But  it  is  a 
recognized  principle  that  non-combatants 
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and  neutrals  must  recog^^ize  a  de  facto 
government,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
a  second  payment  of  duties  should  be 
exacted.  The  entire  matter  is  really  a 
petty  one  and  should  be  capable  of  easy 
adjustment 


Russia  snd  Finland 


The  policy  which  Rus- 
sia appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing, of  Russianizing  the  whole  empire 
by  discouraging  the  use  of  other  languages, 
gradually  taking  away  old  privileges  of 
the  separate  nationalities,  and  compelling 
in  all  departments  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration, finds  its  latest  application  in  Fin- 
land. Since  1809  that  remote  country 
has  been  a  principality  under  Russian 
rule,  the  Czar  being  its  Prince,  with  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke.  Two  million  Finns, 
thinly  scattered  over  a  very  large  territory, 
have  been  happy  under  an  easy  rule,  the 
laws  being  made  by  their  own  Diet, 
revived  in  1863,  and,  with  repeated  assur- 
ances from  the  Czar  of  the  preservation 
of  their  privileges,  they  greatly  pros- 
pered. They  have  been  more  contented, 
it  is  said,  and  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  comfortable,  than  any  other  people 
on  the  continent.  But  Russia  has  appar- 
ently decided  to  do  with  Finland  what  she 
did  with  Poland — eradicate  the  distinctive 
national  features  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Czar  some  time  ago  issued  a  series  of 
decrees  prohibiting  the  Finnish  Diet  from 
discussing  any  law  not  strictly  local  in  its 
character,  compelling  all  schools  in  the 
country  to  teach  the  Russian  language, 
and  placing  the  population  under  a  police 
surveillance  so  severe  that  it  practically 
amounted  to  the  destruction  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  The  Finns,  who  are 
a  very  independent  and  loyal  people,  have 
been  profoundly  moved  by  this  invasion 
of  their  old  privileges.  They  regard  the 
decrees  as  marking  the  initiation  of  a 
policy  of  repression  which  will  become 
intolerable ;  they  are  afraid  of  an  attack 
upon  their  religious  faith,  which  is  Lu- 
theran ;  of  being  brought  under  the  Rus- 
sian conscription  system ;  and  they  resent 
the  removal  of  the  right  to  remonstrate 
either  through  the  newspapers  or  by  public 
meetings.  Although  the  Finns  are  a  very 
quiet  people,  they  have  met  these  attacks 
on  their  ancient  rights  with  passionate 
remonstrances ;  and  not  long  ago  a  repre- 


sentative delegation  of  five  hundred  took 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  petition  signed  by 
563,000  men  out  of  a  population  of  two 
and  a  half  million — or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  whole  adult  male  population  of  Fin- 
land— praying  the  Czar  to  confirm  their 
constitutional  rights  by  a  declaration. 
The  deputation,  however,  was  not  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  on  the 
ground  that  It  had  come  without  leave 
from  the  Governor-General  of  Finland, 
from  whom,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Czar's  advisers,  the  remonstrance  must 
come.  Recognizing  the  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  of  their  position,  a  feeling  of 
despair  seems  to  pervade  the  country. 
The  whole  nation  is  mourning  over  the 
loss  of  its  liberty  ;  and  so  many  are  pre- 
paring to  emigrate  that  land  is  being 
sacrificed  at  panic  prices. 


Famine  in  Russia 


It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  past  that  a  se- 
vere famine  was  causing  great  suffering  in 
that  large  district  of  Russia  known  as  the 
Black-Earth  Zone,  which  extends  to  the 
Volga  on  the  east,  and  might  be  roughly 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Moscow  to  Kief ;  in  the  north  the 
famine  region  is  said  to  extend  as  far  as 
Archangel.  Russia  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  terrible  famine  of  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  lost  nearly  half  their  horses 
and  cattle  because  they  were  not  able  to 
feed  them.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  a  series  of  bad  years  culminating  in 
a  complete  failure  of  crops  during  the 
last  season  ;  and  the  situation  has  become 
so  serious  that  the  landholding  classes 
are  in  straits  almost  as  desperate  as  the 
peasants.  The  latter  are  now  living  on 
all  kinds  of  substitutes  for  bread ;  it  is 
said  that  they  are  even  eating  the  thatches 
from  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  It  is  due 
to  the  energy  and  courage  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi that  the  facts  have  been  made  public, 
not  only  in  regard  to  this  terrible  famine, 
but  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry.  Count  Tolstoi 
declares  that  the  Russian  people,  as  a 
rule,  consume  30  per  cent,  less  food  than 
the  amount  held  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  health ;  that  during  the 
last  two  decades  an  increased  number  of 
men  from  the  section    now  visited  by 
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famine  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  military  service ;  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population,  after 
steadily  declining  for  twenty  years,  is  now 
at  a  standstill ;  that  the  emaciated  bodies 
and  faces  of  the  peasants  show  unmis- 
takably the  terrible  conditions  under  which 
they  live.  These  conditions  are  due,  not 
only  to  the  failure  of  crops,  but,  in  the 
judgment  of  Count  Tolstoi,  to  the  excess- 
ive police  surveillance  to  which  the  peo- 
ple are  subjected,  which  is  so  severe  that 
it  destroys  all  self-respect  and  kills  all 
ambition. 


Militariim  in  Prane* 


The  frank  statement  of 
M.  de  Freycinet  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  no  further  in- 
crease of  the  French  army  is  contemplated 
because  that  army  has  reached  its  limits 
of  possible  expansion,  throws  an  interest- 
ing side-light  on  the  condition  of  Europe 
which  has  brought  about  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  con6rms  the  belief  that  sooner 
or  later  the  growing  evil  of  militarism 
will  cure  itself.  So  far,  France  has 
matched  every  increase  of  the  available 
strength  of  Germany  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  her  own  available  military 
strength ;  and  she  has  done  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  her  population  is  about 
14,000,000  less  than  that  of  Germany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  army,  until  this 
time,  has  been  stronger  than  that  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  acceptance  by  the  Reichs- 
tag, in  a  modified  form,  of  the  Emperor's 
scheme  for  increasing  the  German  army 
by  adding  ten  squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
bringing  up  the  infantry,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  half  a  million  men  on  a  peace 
footing,  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  French  Ministry  has  wisely  de- 
cided to  call  a  halt.  France  has  exhausted 
the  resources  of  her  population  for  pur- 
poses of  conscription.  She  cannot  go  on 
in  time  of  peace  and  do  what  was  done 
in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars — rob  the 
cradle  and  the  grave — and  she  has  wisely 
accepted  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  herself  by  this  action ;  for  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  increase  of  arms 
on  a  peace  footing  beyond  a  certain  point 
does  not  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  nation  which  commits  itseftf  to  the 
burdensome  and  extraordinary  policy. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  specific  meas- 
'rrrl-Jl-!!    ure  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  tncx 

With  what  appeared    to    be   a 
crushing  defeat ;  and  his  critics  are  still 
talking  of  the  great  political  blunder  with 
which  his  public  career  closed.      It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  on  Thursday  of 
last  week   Ireland   entered  upon  a   new 
phase  of  her  history  by  the  transference 
of  power  from  the  grand   juries   to   the 
county  councils.     The  election  of    mem- 
bers of  these  councils  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  order ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  report  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Liberal-Unionist  candidates  at  every  ix>int 
Prominent   representatives   of   the    land- 
holding   class  who  stood  as   candidates 
were  disastrously  beaten  ;  and  Ireland  in 
local  matters  will  henceforth  be  governed 
by   the    Irish.     Landlordism    has    been 
driven  from  local  power,  and  nationalism 
put  in  its  place ;  and  the  control  by  the 
Irish  of  their  borough,  county,  and  district 
councils  ought  to  go  a  long  way,  not  only 
toward    securing  better  conditions,    but 
toward  providing  that  political  education 
which  the  country  has  so  sorely  needed. 
Its  lack  of  self-control  and  of  the  ability 
to  work  persistently  along  definite   lines 
has  been  more  disastrous  to  it  than  the 
antagonism  of  the  most  powerful   foes. 
Under  the   educational  influence  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  Liberal  policy  cham- 
pioned  by  Mr.   Gladstone,  the    Elnglish 
Conservatives  have  taken  the  £rst  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland.     It  is  significant  that  contem- 
poraneously with   this  great  event  there 
are  signs  of  a  new  life  of  energy  and  in- 
dustry in  the  island.     Land  which  had 
been  practically  abandoned  is  now  being 
worked.     In  some   districts  the    Boards 
established  for  that  purpose  are  buying 
up  land  and  allotting  it  at  low  rents  with 
the  right  of  ultimate  purchase,  and  people 
are  taking  hold  of  it  with  new  eneigy. 


We  mentioned    two 

Anurctic  Exploration    ^^^^    ^    ^^    ^^ 

that  news  had  come  from  Borchgrevink's 
expedition  (sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
George  Newnes),  showing  that  a  camp 
had  been  made  in  Victoria  Land,  and 
that  a  sledge  expedition  would  be  pushed 
south.  Now  comes  the  welcome  news  that 
some  members  of  the  Belgian  ezpeditioQ 
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vmcier  Gerlache,  the  safety  of  which  was 
in     doubt,   had   reached   Montevideo   on 
their  way  back  to  civilization.     The  Amer- 
io3Ji  member  of  this  party,  Dr.  Cook,  has 
cabled  from   that  port   that   Lieutenant 
Gerlache,  with  his  ship,  the  Belgica,  has 
ag^iin  gone  south  to  resume  the  work  of 
exploration.     It  seems  that  Weddell  Sea, 
and  not  Victoria  Land  (as  had  been  ex- 
pected), was  the  special  field  of  explora- 
tion ;    and  Dr.  Cook's  despatch  indicates 
that  in  this  sea,  which  is  1,500  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Cape  Horn,  land  not  before 
noted  and  volcanoes  of  importance  were 
discovered.    The  full  story  of  the  Gerlache 
expedition  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
Mleanwhile  the  proposed  British  Antarctic 
expedition  of  next  year  has  received  an 
imi>etus  by  the  donation  of  $125,000  for 
its    expenses  by  a  single  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Langstaff.     This   munificent  gift,  added 
to  the  $25,000  already  contributed  by  the 
Society  itself  and  to  other  gifts,  makes  the 
expedition  a  certainty.     The  English  sci- 
entists are  eagerly  hoping  to  rival  in  the 
value  of  results  obtained  the  work  of  the 
German  expedition,  also  to  sail  next  year. 
The  German  plan  is  already  theoretically 
worked    out    and    organized    under   the 
command  of  Dr.  Erich  von  Dryg^lski,  a 
thorough  naturalist  and  student  of  arctic 
phenomena.     The  plan  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Borchgrevink — namely,  to  camp 
on    Victoria   Land    and   push   south   by 
sledge— but  the  German  equipment  will 
be  much  superior  to  that  of  the  expedition 
now  in  Victoria  Land,  and  the  plan  of 
gathering  data— geographical,  geological, 
biological,  magnetic,  etc.,   etc. — i§   truly 
German  in  its  thoroughness.     A  special 
attempt  will  be  made  to  fix  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  South   Pole.     The 
plan  includes  a  total  voyage  of  two  years, 
beginning  probably  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber next. 


Tbe  Spanish  Cortes 


The  new  Spanish  Cortes 
will,  of  course,  reflect  the 
politics  of  the  new  Premier  and  be  Con- 
servative. It  will  meet  in  June  ;  and  the 
London  "  Spectator  "  announces  that  the 
Premier  will  then  propose  a  complete 
system  of  reform  in  all  departments  of 
administration.  Reforms  will  be  most 
fjeed^d  and  mpst  radical  in  the  depart- 


ment of  finance ;  the  Premier's  endeavor 
being  to  relieve  the  country  of  a  part  at 
least  of  its  crushing  indebtedness.  The 
"  Spectator  "  reports  that  the  Premier's 
plan  involves  a  payment  of  two  per  cent* 
upon  the  internal  bonds  and  a  higher 
rate  on  the  external  debt,  the  securing  of 
a  large  loan,  and  the  payment  in  part  of 
the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank  of  Spain. 


Justice  Field  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field,  who  retired  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a  year 
ago  last  December,  was  not  unexpected, 
although  until  within  a  short  period  he 
had  enjoyed  comparatively  good  health 
and  had  gained  by  throwing  off  the  heavy 
responsibilities  which  he  had  borne  for 
many  years.  Born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in 
1816,  the  descendant  of  a  well-known 
New  England  family.  Justice  Field  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He 
spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  Smyrna 
learning  modern  Greek,  adding  to  it  some 
knowledge  of  Italian,  French,  and  Turk- 
ish. He  entered  Williams  College  in 
1832,  and  graduated  four  years  later  as 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  became 
a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  of  this  city, 
taught  for  a  time  in  Albany,  and  entered 
later  into  a  partnership  with  his  brother 
which  lasted  seven  years.  In  November, 
1849,  carried  away  by  the  current  which 
flowed  from  the  East  toward  California,  Mr. 
Field  joined  the  emigrants  and  arrived  in 
California  with  ten  dollars.  He  promptly 
opened  a  law  office.  His  force  and  ability 
were  soon  recognized;  he  became  a 
member  of  the  first  Legislature,  and  was 
especially  prominent  and  successful  in 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  miners. 
He  rapidly  built  up  a  large  practice.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  becoming  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  same  Court  two  years  later. 
In  1863,  by  the  appointment  of  President 
Lincoln,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Judges,  if  not  the  ablest,  on  that  Bench  for 
many  years.  In  all  questions  affecting 
the  privileges  of  corporations  and  of 
vested  rights  of  every  kind  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced conservative ;  but  his  integrity 
and  his  ability  wer^  highly  respected  by 
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those  who  diflFeredVith  him  most  sharply 
in  his  construction  of  the  law. 


The  Philippine  Proclama- 
tion 

The  question  respecting  the  Philippines 
is  not,  Who  owns  them  ?  but,  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  protection  of  person  and  property  in 
them  ?  A  government  never  owns  the 
land  which  it  governs.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  own  the  territory 
over  which  the  flag  floats.  The  major  part 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  private  parties — 
individuals  and  corporations ;  the  great 
navigable  streams  and  the  unallotted  ter- 
ritory are  owned  by  the  people  in  common ; 
and  nearly  all  the  other  objects  which  are 
or  can  be  property  are  individually  owned. 
The  only  things  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  the  instruments  necessary  for 
administering  the  government,  such  as 
custom-houses,  lighthouses,  naval  vessels, 
and  the  like.  So  in  the  Philippines  :  the 
question  is  not,  Who  owns  them  ?  but.  Who 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  law  and 
order  in  them  ?  The  ownership  of  certain 
lands  is  in  dispute  ;  are  they  owned  by  the 
friars  or  by  those  who  occupy  them  ?  The 
question.  Who  shall  govern  the  Philippines  ? 
is  the  question,  Who  shall  be  responsible 
for  determining  this  dispute  in  accordance 
with  justice  ?  Who  ought  to  decide  that 
dispute,  and  who  can  decide  that  dis 
pute,  and,  if  need  be,  enforce  the  decision  ? 

Governments,  says  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  are  instituted  among  men 
to  secure  their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Who  is  respon- 
sible to  secure  in  the  Philippines  the  rights 
of  the  people  there  dwelling  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — the  Spanish 
Government,  the  Filipino  (Government,  or 
the  American  Government?  Until  the 
confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  Paris  Treaty  in  February  last  this 
was  the  question.  By  that  act  the  Amer- 
ican people  relieved  Spain  of  the  respon- 
sibility, and  since  that  time  the  question 
has  been,  Are  we  responsible,  or  can  we 
relieve  ourselves  of  that  responsibility  by 
relegating  it  to  the  Filipino  Government  ? 

**  To  make  rights  real,  after  it  is  ascer- 
tained what  they  are,  .  .  .  there  is  need  of 


a  power  that  is  present  in  all  parts  of  a 
land,  that  is  stronger  than  any  stron^^  in- 
vader of  rights,  that  has  for  its  constant 
work  to  administer  justice,  that  knows 
what  ri^t  demands,  that  has  no  fear  of 
taking  the  side  of  the  humblest.  This 
permanent  justice,  armed  with  miglit,  is 
embodied  in  the  State."  So  say^  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey  in  his  "  Political  Science." 
To  whom  have  the  people  resident  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago  a  right  to  look 
for  this  *'  permanent  justice  armed  with 
might " — to  the  American  or  to  the  Malo- 
los  Government?  Prior  to  the  first  of 
last  May,  if  a  citizen  of  Manila  found  a 
man  setting  fire  to  his  house,  he  could 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  Government  for 
protection;  if  a  German  was  mobbed  in 
the  streets  of  Manila  or  a  German  vessel  in 
Philippine  waters  was  scuttled  by  a  Malay 
pirate  issuing  from  a  Philippine  harbor, 
Germany  could  present  a  claim  for  repara- 
tion to  Spain.  If  to-day  a  man  in  Manila 
attempts  to  bum  his  neighbor's  house,  as 
some  men  did  two  months  ago,  to  whom 
shall  he  apply  for  protection  ?  If  a  Ger- 
man is  mobbed,  or  a  German  merchant- 
man is  scuttled,  to  what  Government  shall 
Germany  look  for  reparation?  This  is 
the  Philippine  problem. 

This  statement  of  the  issue  may  seem 
to  our  readers  very  alphabetic;  but  so 
much  of  the  newspaper  discussion  has 
assumed  that  we  are  trying  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  property  which  we  shall  own, 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  real  issue  involved  is  not, 
Who  shall  own  the  Philippines  ?  but.  Who 
shall  be  responsible  to  protect  those  who 
live  in  the  Philippines  ? 

The  answer  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion in  the  proclamation  reported  at  length 
on  another  page  gives  a  very  plain  an- 
swer to  this  question.  It  assumes  for  the 
American  people  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  persons  and  property  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  it  declares  that  the 
American  people  will  secure  for  them 
their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;  it  affirms  that  America 
is  that  "permanent  justice  armed  with 
might  "  which  is  stronger  than  any  strong 
invader  of  rights,  and  knows  what  right 
demands,  and  has  no  fear  of  taking  the  side 
of  the  humblest — ^to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  appeal  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights.     It  makes 
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'  America  responsible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  for  protection  within  the  islands, 
and  to  the  other  civilized  nations  for  the 
right  conduct  of  the  Filipinos  in  all  their 
international  relations.  "  The  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be 
enforced  throughout  every  part  of  the 
archipelago,  and  those  who  resist  can 
accomplish  nothing  except  their  own  ruin :" 
this  affirms  that  America  is  for  those 
islands  that  "  permanent  justice  armed 
with  might "  which  constitutes  the  State. 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  dec- 
laration of  this  proclamation :  not  that  the 
United  States  owns  the  archipelago,  but 
that  the  United  States  holds  itself  re- 
sponsible to  the  Filipinos  and  to  the 
world  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  who 
live  in  the  archipelago.  And  the  procla- 
mation makes  it  very  clear  that  the  object 
of  thus  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  State  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  not  the  exploitation  of  the  people 
of  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  It  declares  tjiat  the  amplest  liberty 
of  self-government  compatible  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  will  be  granted ; 
that  the  civil  rights,  the  religious  freedom, 
and  the  equality  before  the  law  of  the 
Filipinos  will  be  guaranteed ;  that  the 
public  funds  raised  by  taxes  will  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Philippine 
grovemment,  not  exported  for  the  benefit 
of  American  governors ;  and  that  those 
necessary  conditions  of  civilization — the 
effective  administration  of  justice,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railroads,  and 
the  establishment  of  popular  elementary 
schools — will  be  provided. 

Has  the  course  of  events — that  is,  the 
order  of  divine  providence — laid  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  responsi- 
bility of  organizing  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that 
permanent  justice  armed  with  might  which 
constitutes  a  State  ?  Or  have  we  rushed 
in  where  we  were  not  directed,  assumed  a 
responsibility  which  was  not  given  to  us, 
and  by  superior  force  taken  it  from  a 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  given  ?  This 
question  we  do  not  here  discuss ;  we  sim- 
ply state  it,  intending  at  an  early  date  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  last  May,  and  look  to  that  history  to 
give  the  answer  which  only  that  history 


can  give.  In  this  article  we  simply  state 
the  question  which  events  present  to  the 
American  people,  that  we  may  thus  inter- 
pret the  answer  to  that  question  g^ven  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
missioners. That  answer  is  twofold  :  first, 
that  we  have  and  propose  to  retain  the 
responsibilities  of  sovereignty ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  we  propose  to  use  the  powers 
which  we  thus  recognize  as  laid  upon  us 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 

The  Balkan  Disturbance 

The  situation  in  the  Balkans  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  is  evidently  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness.  The  war  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  humiliated  Greece, 
but  left  a  great  many  questions  unsettled, 
among  them  the  question  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  the  final  working  out  of  Russian 
ideas  in  the  Balkan  region  and  with  rela- 
tion to  Turkey.  Macedonia  has  long  been 
restive  under  Turkish  rule ;  and  it  has 
been  known  for  some  time  past  that  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of  a  rising  in  that 
country  were  entertained  at  Constantino- 
ple. Turkish  rule  in  southwestern  Europe 
would  have  disappeared  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers 
for  purposes  of  their  own.  If  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  there 
would  have  been  no  Balkan  question  in- 
volving Turkey.  The  Berlin  Congress  did 
not  ratify  the  Treaty,  but  made  the  Balkan 
mountains  a  stronghold  for  Turkish  power; 
Eastern  Roumelia,  which  lies  south  of  the 
mountains,  being  placed  under  Turkish 
rule.  This  state  of  things  did  not  last 
very  long,  for  an  insurrection  expelled  the 
Turkish  officers  and  made  Eastern  Rou- 
melia a  part  of  Bulgaria,  in  face  of  the 
unavailing  protest  of  the  Sultan.  The 
friendship  of  Bulgaria  was  then  of  impor- 
tance to  Turkey,  because  that  vigorous 
State  was  a  kind  of  buffer  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  and  was,  in  a  way,  protection 
against  Russian  aggression. 

All  this  was  in  the  time  of  Stambuloff, 
the  vigorous  and  able  Prime  Minister 
whose  assassination  robbed  Bulgaria  of 
hef  one  commanding  personality.  The 
death  of  this  statesman  has  been  followed 
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by  an  entire  change  of  policy.  Bulgaria 
is  penetrated  and  controlled  to-day  by 
Russian  influence ;  and  one  result  of 
this  change  of  affairs  has  been  that  careful 
and  concealed  fanning  of  the  fire  of  dis- 
affection in  Macedonia  which  has  been 
practiced  many  times  before  in  many 
places,  and  often  with  great  effectiveness. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Russian 
emissaries  and  Bulgarian  influence  are 
working  together  to  excite  an  insurrection 
among  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
in  Macedonia.  Not  many  days  ago  a 
band  of  Turkish  soldiers,  bent  upon  seiz- 
ing a  point  of  some  importance  on  the 
frontier  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  came  into 
actual  collision  with  the  Balkan  outposts. 
The  skirmish  was  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  itself,  but  it  has  caused 
widespread  alarm  because  of  what  it 
portends.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  Rus- 
sian policy.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  contradiction  in  a  policy  which  did 
what  it  could  to  leave  the  Christian  Greeks 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  is  now 
doing  what  it  can  to  relieve  the  Christian 
Macedonians  from  the  same  rule.  Relig- 
ious motives  sometimes  enter  into  Russian 
policy,  but  generally  because  they  are 
coincident  with  political  motives.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  the  Macedonians 
will  make  a  serious  attempt  to  free  them- 
selves from  Turkish  rule  unless  they  are 
assured  of  aid  from  Bulgaria  ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  Bulgaria  will  embark  on 
such  a  dangerous  enterprise  without  the 
active  co-operation  of  Russia  fully  assured 
to  her. 

The  Moral  Order 

One  of  the  most  painful  riddles  of  life 
is  presented  by  the  moral  confusion  which 
pervades  society;  the  apparent  escape  of 
evil-doers,  the  apparent  failure  of  those 
who  strive  to  do  well.  This  is  the  aspect 
of  the  mystery  of  evil  which  most  sorely 
perplexes  men  and  presents  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  faith.  "  How  can  sin  go  unpun- 
ished under  the  government  of  a  righteous 
God  ?"  is  a  question  which  has  been  put 
in  many  languages  by  multitudes  of  men 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  more 
deeply  men  have  loved  goodness  and  the 
more  passionately  they  have  searched  for 
God,  the  more  keenly  have  they  felt  the 


dissonance  between  the  idea  of  God  as  k 
lay  reflected  in  their  own  souls  and  the 
distorted  image  of  God  reflected  in  tk 
disorder  of  the  world.  This  perplexity 
and  pain  which  the  lack  of  harmony  be^ 
tween  a  divine  ideal  of  rig^hteousness  and 
the  condition  of  society  have  brought  to 
the  most  sensitive  spirits  is  itself  one  of 
the  evidences  of  the  divine  birth  of  tht 
soul.  The  instinctive  feeling  that  a  right- 
eous society  in  a  righteous  world  is  iDe\> 
table  if  there  be  a  righteous  God,  and 
that  the  apparent  prosperity  of  evil  in  the 
world  is  at  variance  with  the  existence  d 
such  a  God,  evidences  the  presence  of 
ideals  in  the  soul  which  are  not  bom  amid 
human  conditions.  So  long  as  evil  re- 
mains, men  ought  to  feel  perplexed  and 
unhappy,  because  between  the  thought  of 
God  and  the  presence  of  evil  there  is  a 
deep  gulf  fixed. 

But  there  is  a  radical  distinction,  often 
overlooked,  between  moral  confusion  and 
moral  anarchy.     The  two  are  constantly 
confused,  and  yet  they  are  very  different 
in  nature  and  in  fact.     Some  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  that  because  there  is 
disorder  in  society  there  is  no  execution 
of  moral  law,  and  consequently  no  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  affairs 
of  life ;  sensitive   spirits  are  often  driven 
to  something  like  despair  by  the  apparent 
impunity  of  those  who  do  evil.     There  is 
a  pessimism    abroad   which    teaches  the 
doctrine  of  moral   indifference.     "Avoid 
evil,"  it  says,  **  because  evil  is  vulgar,  ill- 
bred,  and  unbecoming;  but  do  not  look 
for  its  punishment  in  others.     The  easy 
road  to  success  is  through  some  form  of 
respectable   fraud.     They   who   do  good 
and  good  only  will  have  the  appro\^  of 
their  consciences,  but  they  need  expect 
nothing  else.     To  become  rich  one  must 
be  grasping  ;  -to  gain  popularity'  one  must 
flatter  and  lie ;  to  secure  recognition  one 
must  study  how  to  please  rather  than  how 
to  g^ve  one's  power  the  most  genuine  and 
noble  expression."     This  philosophy,  so 
readily  accepted  by  those  who  look  at  the 
surface  and  do  not  penetrate  the  depths, 
would  be  true  if  there  were   no  God.    It 
is  a  very  superficial  form  of  atheism  ;  and 
it  evaporates  like  a  mist  the  moment  one 
sees  the  problem  clearly  and  sees  it  in  its 
entirety.     The  riddle  of  the  existence  of 
evil  will  never  be  solved  in  this  stage  of 
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life,  although  there  are  many  side-lights 
Nvhich  suggest  that  its  darkness  is  impene- 
txable  only  from  our  present  point  of  view ; 
t>iat  the  riddle  of  the  impunity  of  the 
violator  of  the  moral  law  is  a  riddle  in  ap- 
p>eajrance  only,  and  ceases  to  perplex  the 
moment  the  confusions  of  traditional  think- 
ing^ on  the  subject  are  cleared  away. 

That  freedom  of  action  must  be  con- 
ceded if   there  are  to  be  moral  results 
a^cliieved  in  life,  and  that  men  must  have 
lit>erty  of  choice  between  evil  and  good 
if  character  is  to  be  developed,  is  obvious  ; 
a  moral  world  involves  the  possibility  of 
choosing  the   evil    in   preference  to  the 
g^ood  ;  for  without  freedom  there  is  neither 
moral   responsibility  nor   moral   growth, 
and  freedom  cannot  be  provided  for  man 
without  permitting  the  existence  of  evil. 
The  breaking  of  the  moral  law  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  rule  of  a  righteous  and 
omnipotent  God.    If,  however,  sin  goes  un- 
punished, the  moral  structure  of  life  breaks 
down  ;  one  sin  overlooked  and  forgotten 
would  dethrone  God.     For  God's  rule  of 
righteousness  must  be  without  break  or 
limitation ;  it  must  be  as  absolute  as  his 
own  nature.     It  is  the  perception  of  this 
fact  that  makes  the  apparent  impunity  of 
the  evil-doer  so  perplexing  and  at  times 
so  appalling.     The  perplexity  exists,  how- 
ever, chiefly  in  our  inadequate  idea  of 
punishment.     The  world  is  full  of  moral 
confusion,  but  there  is  no  moral  anarchy. 
So  long  as  law  is  inflexibly  executed  there 
may  be  many  lawbreakers  and  much  law- 
lessness, but  there  is  no  anarchy.     An- 
archy exists  only  where  the  law  fails  of 
execution.     Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact'  no 
sin  has  gone  unpunished  since  time  be- 
gan; no  act  of  greed,  brutality,  dishon- 
esty, impurity,  has  ever  failed  to  work  its 
instantaneous  effect  on   the  wrong-doer. 
Like  our  pagan  ancestors,  we  are  always 
expecting  to  see  the  infliction  of   some 
external  penalty ;  for  to  most  of  us  pun- 
ishment is  something  which  happens  fo  a 
man.     We  are  still  waiting,  after  all  these 
centuries,  as  our  fathers  waited,  to  see  the 
anger  of  the  gods  take  some  visible  shape  ; 
we  listen  for  the  sound  of   the    Furies' 
wings  in  swift  pursuit,  and  when  no  crush- 
ing penalty  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
heaven,  we  charge  another  failure  of  jus- 
tice against  the   moral  structure  of  the 
world.     Society  appears  to  be  full  of  men 


who  have  escaped  the  penalties  of  wrong- 
doing and  are  enjoying  its  fruits. 

But  God's  conception  of  punishment 
differs  fundamentally  from  our  concep- 
tion. Punishment,  in  his  view,  is  not 
something  which  happens  to  a  man ;  it  is 
far  more  searching  and  terrible,  for  it  is 
something  which  happens  in  a  man.  No 
external  system  of  justice  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  a  man  to  justice ;  the  moral 
system  of  life  works  automatically  and 
inexorably.  What  a  man  does  instantly 
reacts  upon  his  nature,  and  he  becomes 
the  product  of  his  deeds.  If  a  man  could 
escape  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an  arm,  it 
would  be  an  easy  escape ;  but  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  action  of  the  moral  nature ; 
the  doer  and  the  deed  are  bound  together 
forever ;  there  is  no  pause  for  a  dramatic 
arraignment  and  conviction,  no  postpone- 
ment of  penalty  until  another  life;  the 
evil  deed  works  its  effect  the  instant  it  is 
committed.  Dante,  surveying  the  world 
under  "  the  aspect  of  eternity,"  saw  that 
sin  and  its  punishment  are  bound  together 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  In  this  pres- 
ent life  men  are  already  in  hell  or  purga- 
tory or  heaven.  The  appalling  fact  about 
life  is  not  its  moral  indifference,  but  its 
moral  inexorableness.  Behind  every  act, 
no  matter  how  insignificant,  God  seems  to 
be  standing,  and  everything  we  do  becomes 
part  of  us.  We  are  better  or  worse  every 
hour;  we  are  never  morally  stationary, 
because,  whether  we  think,  speak,  or  act, 
we  are  fashioning  ourselves  and  making 
our  destiny.  We  cannot  escape  the  search- 
ing processes  of  life ;  there  is  no  moral 
neutrality  possible.  The  universe,  as 
David  long  ago  declared,  is  not  vast 
enough  to  afford  a  hiding-place  from  God. 

We  could  bear  the  spectacle  of  men 
maimed  and  physically  disfigured  by  their 
sins ;  what  we  cannot  bear  is  the  moral 
disintegration  which  silently  destroys  them. 
There  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  the 
lingering  death  of  a  human  spirit  while 
the  body  still  lives  and  thrives  ;  the  loss 
of  honor,  honesty,  purity,  sweetness;  the 
relentless  decay  of  all  that  is  sound  and 
beautiful  in  man's  nature  and  life.  If  one 
who  has  access  to  a  library  commits  an 
offense  against  it,  he  is  deprived  of  its 
privileges  ;  that  is  the  human  way  of  in- 
flicting punishment.     The  divine  way  is 
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very  different;  the  offender  is  not  dis- 
turbed, the  doors  remain  open  to  him,  he 
comes  and  goes  as  before,  but  he  be- 
comes blind  1  The  treasures  of  the  library 
slowly  fade  from  him;  his  vision  grows 
more  and  more  indistinct,  until  it  fails  and 
he  sees  no  more.  This  is  the  appalling 
fate  which  befalls  the  evil-doer.  God 
does  not  need  to  watch  him  nor  keep 
record  of  his  life ;  he  is,  in  his  own  na- 
ture, the  most  delicate,  sensitive,  and 
infallible  of  rasters.  Whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  he  is  every  day  gaining  or  losing 
in  clearness  of  vision ;  he  is  becoming 
finer,  truer,  larger,  or  he  is  becoming 
coarser,  falser,  smaller. 


Modern  Usury 

Many  churches  are  accustomed  to  recite 
in  public  worship  the  traits  of  a  righteous 
man,  as  delineated  in  the  Fifteenth  Psalm. 
Among  the  characteristics  there  specified, 
and  required  by  the  modern  reader  no 
less  than  by  the  ancient  writer,  is  one 
which  raises  the  question  what  it  means, 
if  it  means  anything  of  permanent  signifi- 
cance in  the  modem  world;  viz.,  " /^ 
that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, ^^ 
Had  our  translators  been  literalists,  they 
would  have  used  the  word  "  interest  "  in- 
stead of  "  usury."  That  was  its  meaning 
as  written.  All  interest-taking  was  reck- 
oned sinful ;  but  not  by  an  original  error, 
as  many  economists  allege.  In  the  most 
ancient  time,  as  the  early  document  known 
as  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  shows, 
the  Israelites,  in  a  stage  of  civilization 
when  money  had  little  value  as  an  instru- 
ment of  production,  were  forbidden,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  brothers,  to 
take  interest  of  each  other  in  times  of 
need.  But  just  as  the  prohibition  of  Co- 
rinthian women  from  violating  the  customs 
of  their  time  and  country  by  speaking  in 
church  meetings  has  been  blindly  applied 
to  American  women,  so  the  prohibition  of 
interest-taking  in  a  non-commercial  time 
was  blindly  perpetuated  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  highly  developed  com- 
mercial life,  till  Calvin  put  an  end  to  it 
by  declaring  that  the  wrong  thing  forbid- 
den was  not  interest  but  "  excessive  in- 
terest" To  this  latter  the  name  of  usury 
has  since,  by  common  consent,  been 
restricted.     Accordingly,  the  opprobrium 


anciently  laid  among  the  peasants  of  Pales- 
tine upon  any  well-to-do  farmer  who  took 
interest  from  a  poor  brother  in  the  tribe  \s 
now  turned  upon  the  money-lenders  who 
take  thirty-three  per  cent  or  more  on  small 
loans  to  the  needy  poor.  Such  p»ersons, 
however,  are  not  among  those  who  recite  the 
Fifteenth  Psalm  in  churches.  But  those 
who  do  recite  it,  thinking,  perhaps,  mean- 
while of  the  petty  Shylocks  who  squeeze 
distressed  borrowers,  would  do  well  to 
reflect  if  it  is  only  to  such  that  it  applies. 

Regarding  the  new  industrial  combi 
nations,  whose  number  and  ma^itude 
have  startled  the  community,  a  reputable 
financial  authority  declares  that  '*a 
large  majority  are  greatly  overcapital 
ized  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "profits 
based  on  fictitious  values."  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  profits  on  real  values, 
profits  on  fictitious  values  go  beyond 
ordinary  usury  into  robbery.  Yet  such 
schemes  are  merely  the  culmination  of 
a  practice  of  usurious  overcapitalization 
that  has  been  tolerated  till  many  are  past 
feeling  the  enormity  of  it  We  have 
become  so  used  to  see  dividends  collected 
from  the  public  as  interest  on  vast  siims 
that  were  never  invested  in  the  public 
service,  that  no  ripple  of  criticism  is 
stirred  by  such  announcements. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  discuss 
these  facts,  or  their  bearing  upon  the 
public  welfare,  but  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them  as  facts  with  which  the 
Church  as  a  teacher  of  righteousness  is 
seriously  concerned.  Either  there  is,  or 
there  is  not,  such  a  thing  as  the  "  excess- 
ive interest "  which  has  long  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  name  of  usury.  If  there  is 
no  such  thing,  then  the  petty  money- 
lenders, to  deliver  the  poor  from  whose 
toils  benevolent  loan  associations  have 
been  formed,  have  suffered  an  undeserved 
opprobrium,  and  should  be  rehabilitated 
in  public  esteem.  But  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  incul- 
pated in  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Church,  as  put  in  trust  with  the 
Gospel  of  human  brotherhood,  to  inquire, 
as  often  as  she  repeats  in  her  worship  die 
Fifteenth  Psalm,  whether  its  time-hallowed 
description  of  the  righteous  man  as  **  he 
that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury  " 
has  been  eviscerated  by  time  of  all  pres- 
ent significance  as  a  monition  to  the 
Christian  conscience. 


International  Brotherhood 

Applied  to  the  Conduct  of  the  United  States  in  the 

Philippines 

By  Lyman  Abbott 

[A  series  of  meetings  is  being  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  to  discuss  what  the 
founders  of  the  meetings  have  termed  the  reorganization  of  the  world.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  these  meetings  is  the  Czar's  rescript  calling  for  the  Peace  Congress  to 
meet  in  May  and  discuss  limitations  of  the  armament  of  Europe.  The  object  of  the 
meetings  is  to  consider  and  set  forth  those  principles  which  must  be  recognized  if  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  put  upon  a  peace  footing.  The  following  address  was  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  series  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Monday  noon,  March  27,  1899. 
It  was  stenographically  reported  by  Miss  M.  D.  Adams,  and  has  been  revised  by  the 
author. — The  Editors.] 


THERE  are  two  articles  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  have  never 
been  formulated  by  any  ecumeni- 
cal council,  but  in  which  all  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  orthodox  and 
liberal,  agree.  Those  two  articles  are  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  And  the  brotherhood  of  man 
carries  with  it,  of  course,  either  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  national  lines  and  one  great 
national  organization,  or  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.  It  is  of  this  brotherhood  of 
nations  that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning — of  the  indications  in  the  past 
that  point  toward  its  realization,  and  of 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  the  future 
to  realize  it. 

If  we  look  back  along  the  history  of  the 
past  hundred  years,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
a  striking  tendency  toward  unification  in 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  have  come  together  even  physically. 
The  oceans  that  once  separated  us  sepa- 
rate us  no  longer;  steam  has  bridged 
them.  The  oceans  that  once  forbade  inter- 
communication forbid  it  no  longer ;  the 
cable  runs  under  the  ocean,  and  we  stand 
in  New  York  and  talk  to  our  correspond- 
ent in  Liverpool,  Thus  physically  the 
globe  has  grown  smaller;  Jules  Verne's 
famous  romance,  so  wildly  fantastic  only 
a  few  years  ago,  *<  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days,"  has  become  almost  a  com- 
monplace of  travel. 

Along  with  this  physical  conjunction  of 
separated  nations  has  gone  the  breaking 
down  of  commercial  barriers  and  the 
opening  of  commercial  highways.     Piracy 


and  privateering  have  disappeared  from 
the  ocean.  War  itself  is  no  longer  the 
enemy  to  commerce  that  it  once  was,  for 
in  civilized  war  we  recognize  the>»prin- 
ciple  that "  free  bottoms  make  free  goods." 
And  in  this  country  we  are  going  to  rec- 
ognize the  principle,  I  hope,  in  future 
naval  warfare,  that  private  commerce 
shall  not  be  preyed  upon  as  though  it 
were  a  public  enemy.  The  barriers  be- 
tween trade  and  commerce  which  law  has 
raised  have  been  greatly  lessened.  On  this 
continent  we  have  forty-five  independent 
States,  not  separated  by  a  single  custom- 
house, not  separated  by  a  single  barrier 
of  any  kind.  The  rivalry  between  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  a  generous  rivalry, 
in  which  neither  community  thinks  that  it 
will  build  itself  up  by  injuring  its  neigh- 
bor. It  is  only  a  little  over  fifty  years 
since  Great  Britain  adopted  free  trade; 
she  has  extended  it  wherever  her  flag  has 
gone.  Gradually  we  are  coming  to  inter- 
change our  products  one  with  another, 
nation  with  nation,  community  with  com- 
munity, with  the  same  freedom  with  which 
cities  interchange  with  cities  and  families 
with  families. 

The  national  unification  has  been  even 
more  remarkable.  Within  this  century 
England  has  practically  added  to  her  do- 
main Australasia  and  Egypt,  and  presently 
will  have  added  a  large  part  of  Africa. 
Germany,  which  was  a  set  of  warring,  in- 
dependent, and  rival  provinces,  has  been 
welded  into  one  -  reat  nation.  Our  own 
Nation,   which  was  nominally  one,  but 
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really  sundered  by  a  great  black  gulf,  has 
filled  that  gulf  up  with  the  noblest  and 
the  best  offering  the  Nation  could  give — 
its  brave  young  men  in  blue  and  gray-; 
and  the  great  black  gulf  has  been  closed, 
and  to-day  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  rhetoric 
to  say,  "  We  know  no  North,  no  South, 
no  East,  no  West,  nothing  but  the  Union." 

The  unification  in  political  ideals  has 
been  yet  more  striking. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  German  race 
as  a  recognized  power  in  European  his- 
tory, two  conceptions  of  government  have 
been  confronting  each  other  in  Christen- 
dom— the  Latin  and  the  Germanic.  The 
former,  inherited  from  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, vests  all  authority  in  one  supreme 
head,  and  administers  all  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governor;  the  latter, 
inherited,  I  believe,  from  the  old  Mosaic 
Commonwealth,  and  vitalized  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  derives  all  power  from 
God  through  the  people,  and  administers, 
or  professes  to  administer  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  Napoleon  destroyed  for  all  time 
the  despotic  governments  inherited  from 
Imperial  Rome  ;  the  new  imperialism  which 
he  put  in  their  place  was  in  turn  destroyed 
at  Waterloo.  Since  then  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World  have  been  inspired  by 
the  spirit  and  are  gradually  taking  on  the 
forms  of  liberty.  France  is  a  Republic ; 
Italy,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Spain  are  in 
form  constitutional  monarchies;  and  the 
still  vigorous  despotism  of  Germany  tries 
in  vain  to  repress  its  not  less  vigorous 
spirit  of  liberty.  All  Europe  west  of  the 
Russian  boundary  is  governed  by  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  speaking,  or  pur- 
porting to  speak,  for  the  people. 

This  unification — commercial,  national, 
and  political — has  been  accompanied  by  a 
growth  of  religious  unity  as  remarkable. 
The  time  is  not  so  far  distant  when  every 
nation  had  its  God  ;  now  all  civilized  na- 
tions recognize  one  God  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  time  is  not  so  long  dis- 
tant when  Romanism  and  Protestantism 
were  putting  their  swords  into  each  other's 
hearts,  each  hating  the  other  with  all  the 
hate  of  pride,  ambition,  and  self-seeking, 
intensified  by  the  bitterer  hate  of  con- 
science. Never  again  shall  we  see  a  *'  re- 
ligious war"  between  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism ;  never  again  a  Duke  of  Alva 
pverrunning  a  Protestant  country,  or  a 


Cromwell  leading  his  troops  to  butcher}' 
in  Ireland ;  never  again  church  against 
church, brother  against  brother;  even  the 
attempt  to  create  a  feud  in  America  be- 
tween Romanist  and  Protestant  ends  in  a 
few  sulphurous  words  and  goes  out  in  a 
puff  of  smoke.  In  the  Protestant  Church 
the  old  antagonisms  are  mitigated,  and 
the  old  differences  are  falling  into  disre- 
pute if  not  oblivion.  Our  church  organi- 
zations are  still  separate,  but  how  little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  their  own  sepiarate 
and  often  hostile  creeds  you  may  tell  on 
any  Monday  morning  by  reading^  the 
reports  of  Sunday  sermons  in  the  news- 
papers. Not  knowing  who  preached  the 
sermon,  you  cannot  guess  to  what  de- 
nomination the  preacher  belonged  I  The 
great  religious  forces  of  the  world  are  all 
forces  for  unification. 

All  these  forces,  material,  commercial, 
industrial,  political,  national,  religious, 
find  their  natural  and  proper  exponent  in 
such  gatherings  as  the  great  international 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  the  great  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  and  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence presently  to  be  convened.  These 
are  signs  and  symbols  of  the  truth  that 
we  are  growing  together,  that  the  world  is 
getting  itself  organized.  We  have  had 
nations  organized,  but  the  world  disor- 
ganized. First  came  the  family.  Then 
family  and  family  rubbed  together  until 
they  were  cemented  into  a  tribe.  Then 
tribe  placed  on  tribe  was  hammered  to- 
gether with  the  hard  blows  of  war,  until 
they  were  united  into  the  nation.  And 
now  the  nations  are  yet  to  learn  how  to 
be  one  great  family.  This  is  the  problem. 
As  one  stands  on  a  mountain-top  and  sees 
the  valleys  running  down  to  the  plain 
below,  and  through  the  trees  the  silver 
streams  trickling,  and  knows  they  lead  on 
to  some  great  majestic  river,  so  we  look 
through  the  history  of  the  past  two  or 
three  hundred  years  and  see  how  material 
civilization,  political  progress,  national 
history,  industrial  development,  and  re- 
ligious thought  flow,  together  to  make  one 
great  majestic  stream  which  we  will  call 
International  Brotherhood. 

What  are  we  to  do  to  promote  this 
international  brotherhood  ? 

First,  we  are  to  make  it  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly our  ideal.  We  are  to  bid  good-by 
to  the  provincialism  that  calls  itself  patri- 
otism, and  thinks  it  is  patriotic  because  it 
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sneers  at  every  other  nation  but  its  own. 
We  are  to  understand  that,  wise  and  great 
as  we  are  in  America,  we  are  not  so  wise 
but  that  we  can  learn  something  from 
France,  from  Germany,  from  Italy,  and 
from  England,  nor  so  great  but  that  we 
shall  enhance  our  greatness  by  the  kind 
of  modesty  which  respects  a  neighbor. 
We  are  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
t'ne  barriers  between  nation  and  nation 
will  be  broken  down.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  on  this  platform  the  question  be- 
tween free  trade  and  protection  ;  but  free- 
trader and  protectionist  alike,  if  they 
believe  in  international  brotherhood,  must 
look  to  the  time  when  the  only  barriers 
between  different  nations  will  be  the  bar- 
riers which  nature  has  created,  and  when 
all  nations  will  strike  hands  in  a  generous 
and  common  rivalry,  not  to  teareath  other 
down,  but  to  build  each  other  up,  in  this 
broad  faith  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all,  and  Jthe  well-being  of  one  is 
promoted  by  the  well-being  of  all. 

We  are  to  make  this  our  ideal,  and  put 
it  before  us,  and  dare  to  recognize  it  and 
to  believe  in  it  and  to  build  for  it.  We 
are  to  recognize  the  time  coming  when 
there  shall  be  a  common  speech  and  we 
shall  understand  one  another.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  one  could  hardly  travel  through 
Continental  Europe  unless  he  knew  the 
French  language,  and  not  at  all  around 
the  world.  The  English  language  now 
will  serve  the  traveler  everywhere.  One 
language  will  unite  us  when  one  spirit,  one 
animating  purpose,  one  common  life,  unites 
us ;  for  the  symbol  always  follows  the 
reality.  We  are  to  dare  to  forecast  the 
time  when  bitterness  and  wrath  will  cease 
between  the  nations,  as  bitterness  and 
wrath  have  ceased  between  our  homes. 
We  are  to  forecast  the  time  when  it  will 
seem  as  extraordinary  to  have  a  fort  pro- 
tecting the  harbor  of  a  commercial  city 
against  possible  attack  from  another  com- 
mercial city  as  it  now  would  be  to  have  a 
drawbridge  or  a  portcullis  in  front  of  your 
door  to  protect  you  from  the  assault  of 
your  neighbor  across  the  street 

With  this  ideal  clearly  before  us,  we 
are  next  to  establish,  by  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  civilized  nations,  the  power 
of  law  throughout  the  globe.  First,  we 
are  to  do  this  by  the  ministry  of  reason, 
by  the  adjudication  of  legal  and  recog- 
nized  tribunals.     It    requires   a   certain 


amount  of  civilization  to  substitute  law  for 
war,  reason  for  force.  But,  surely,  nations 
that  have  lived  under  the  beneficent  and 
inspiring  influence  of  Christianity  as  long 
as  Italy,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States — and,  I  will  add,  Spain — 
ought  to  be  able  to  settle  their  contro- 
versies by  the  appeal  to  reason  rather 
than  to  force,  by  law,  not  war.  Certainly, 
two  nations  coming  of  the  same  stock, 
possessing  in  their  veins  the  same  blood, 
looking  back  along  the  past  to  the  same 
history — one  of  them  a  daughter  receiving 
her  free  institutions  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  her  ancestors  on  many  a  battle-field  of 
the  Old  World — certainly  two  such  nations 
as  this,  mother  and  daughter,  ought  to 
know  how  to  settle  all  controversies  that 
may  arise  between  them  without  the  draw- 
ing of  a  sword  or  the  flash  of  a  rifle. 

What  we  want  between  England  and 
America,  what  we  want  not  only  between 
England  and  America,  but  between  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  is  not 
arbitration.  It  is  not  an  agreement  to 
leave  controversies,  when  they  do  arise, 
to  a  court  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  them  after  the  issue  has  arisen. 
What  we  want  is  a  permanent  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nations,  that  shall  be  for  the 
nations  of  the  globe  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  for  the  States 
of  this  Union,  to  which  all  questions  shall 
be  referred  as  a  matter  of  <:ourse,  and  by 
the  decision  of  which  all  nations  will  •  be 
bound  by  the  sacred  obligations  of  honor. 

But  there  are  communities  that  are  not 
reasonable  and  are  not  bound  by  honor, 
just  as  there  are  individuals  who  are  not 
reasonable  and  are  not  bound  by  honor. 
And  then,  in  the  case  of  the  community  as 
in  that  of  the  individual,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  compel  obedience  to  reason  and 
to  honor.  There  is  a  theory  that  all  use  of 
force  is  wrong ;  it  is  labeled  Philosophical 
Anarchism.  I  give  it  the  label,  not  to  put 
disrepute  upon  it,  but  to  define  it  as  phi- 
losophy defines  it.  The  philosophical 
anarchist  says  to  us,  **  Appeal  to  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  of  men."  But  suppose 
there  is  no  response  ?  "  Then  submit  to 
their  wrong-doing."  Therefore  the  philo- 
sophical anarchist  will  not  allow  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  child  by  the  parent,  he  will 
not  allow  the  punishment  of  a  pupil  by  the 
teacher,  he  will  not  allow  the  maintenance 
of  a  prison  or  jail  for  the  punishment  of  a 
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lawbreaker  by  the  country,  he  will  not  allow 
a  policeman  in  the  city,  except  to  show 
ladies  across  muddy  streets,  and  he  will 
not  allow  an  army  to  defend  a  nation  at- 
tacked, or  to  emancipate  another  nation 
from  despotism.  This  is  a  consistent 
philosophy.  I  respect  it  intellectually ;  I 
dissent  from  it  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  The  commonly  received  judg- 
ment of  men  and  women  says.  Appeal  to 
the  reason  and  the  conscience,  and  if  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  will  not  respond, 
then ,  and  then  only,  use  force.  If  the  child 
will  obey  under  the  inspiration  of  affection 
and  argument,  by  affection  and  argument 
secure  obedience — but  at  all  costs  secure 
the  obedience.  If  the  boy  revolts  in  the 
school,  win  hm  H  you  can ;  if  you  cannot, 
put  him  in  a  reform  school.  If  the  man 
sets  himself  to  violate  the  law  by  breaking 
into  your  house,  try  to  teach  him  better  if 
you  can ;  but  if  you  cannot,  arm  your 
policeman  and  compel  him  to  respect  your 
property.  And  if  a  community  disowns 
honor,  disregards  reason,  refuses  to  sub- 
mit its  cause  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
reason,  it  is  rational,  right-minded,  and 
Christian  heroism  ^hich  says,  "  If  we  can- 
not persuade  you  to  obey  the  law  without 
force,  we  will  compel  you  by  force." 

I  am  not,  therefore,  one  of  those  who 
think  that  war  is  always  wrong.  I  can- 
not think  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  that  force  never  could 
be  used — he  who,  when  he  saw  the  traders 
in  the  Temple,  did  not  wait  to  argue  with 
tiiem  nor  to  appeal  to  their  conscience, 
for  he  knew  that  they  had  neither  reason 
nor  conscience,  but  drove  them  out  with 
a  whip  of  small  cords,  driving  the  cattle 
before  him  and  overturning  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  and  letting  the  money 
roll  upon  the  floor.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
follow  him  with  whatsoever  force  it  may 
be  necessary  for  righteousness  to  put  on, 
when  unrighteousness  has  armed  herself 
to  commit  wrong.  I  cannot  think  all  war 
is  wrong.  If  I  did,  I  should  not  want  to 
look  upon  a  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  for  it 
would  be  the  monument  to  our  shame ; 
I  should  want  never  to  speak  the  word 
Gettysburg,  for  my  lips  would  blister  and 
my  cheeks  would  blush  ;  I  should  want  to 
bury  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  forever  the 
names  of  Washington  and  Grant 

There  are  individuals  with  whom  you 
cannot  reason.     They  are  barbarians,  and 


you  must  use  force  until  you  can  brii^ 
reason  and  righteousness  to  bear  upon 
them.  There  are  some  communities,  made 
up  of  barbarians,  with  which  you  cannot 
reason,  and  from  them,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
international  brotherhood  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  world,  we  must  compel 
obedience  by  force,  that  the  foundations 
may  be  laid  for  the  operation  of  reason 
and  conscience.  When  Spain  sent  her 
navy  and  her  soldiers  across  the  Atlantic 
and  took  possession  of  Cuba,  and  extermi- 
nated the  population,  and  brought  in  a 
new  population,  and  then  proceeded  to 
harry  that  new  people  bom  of  her  own 
loins,  so  that,  after  three  centuries,  she 
left  them  without  schools,  or  justice,  or 
good  roads,  or  any  one  thing  that  gov- 
ernment gives  in  compensation  for  taxes, 
she  was  guilty  of  what  is  rightly  called  a 
war  of  conquest  When  England  went 
into  Egypt  and  took  control,  and,  as  the 
result  of  her  control,  built  good  roads, 
established  good  schools,  lightened  heavy 
taxes,  made  labor  freer,  and  opened  the 
whole  country  to  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  development  of  man — though 
she  did  it  by  the  bombarding  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  beginning,  and  though  she 
holds  her  power  to-day  by  the  sword — to 
call  that  also  a  war  of  conquest  is  to  con- 
found by  a  common  name  two  things  that 
have  nothing  in  common.  I  do  not  know 
whether  General  Kitchener  has  carried  on 
his  campaign  with  all  the  humanities  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  carried  on.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  justified  in  the 
details  of  administration  or  not  But  this 
I  know,  that  when  his  work  is  done,  and 
the  great  railroad  runs  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cape,  with  branches  to  the  Congo  River  on 
the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  on  the  east, 
and  when  a  tel^;raph  line  runs  along  the 
railroad,  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  old  barbarism  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  "  Darkest  Continent  "  will  be 
dark  no  more.  Why  not  put  the  coU^ 
first  and  the  soldiers  afterwards  ^  Because 
you  cannot  found  a  coll^^e  unless  you  have 
law  to  protect  it ;  because  first  is  law,  and 
under  law  force,  and,  built  on  law  main- 
tained by  force,  the  whole  fabric  of  civili- 
zation rests. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  last  February  our 
representatives  were  in  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Manila,  and  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  within  tta 
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city.  Whether  we  had  blundered  into 
that  responsibility,  whether  we  had  even 
criminally  blundered  into  it,  is  a  question  . 
^which  I  do  not  now  discuss;  I  am  not 
liere  to  argue  the  Philippine  problem,  so 
called.  But  it  is  true  that  last  February 
the  lives  and  the  property  of  the  people 
'Who  lived  in  Manila  did  in  fact  depend 
on  General  Otis.  On  the  fifth  of  that 
month  our  troops  surrounding  that  city 
for  its  protection  were  attacked,  fighting 
ensued ;  and  ten  dajrs  later  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued  from  the  so-called 
Malolos  Government.  I  read,  not  from 
a  newspaper  report,  but  from  an  official 
copy  sent  to  me  by  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  my  re- 
quest, itself  being  a  copy  of  the  official 
conmiunication  received  from  General  Otis. 

Copy  of  cablegram  received  in  cipher, 

Manila,  February  21,  1899. 

Received  3:35  p.m. 

Ad^utant'GeneraL  Washington ; 

Following  issued  by  an  important  officer  of 
Insunrent  Government  at  Malolos,  February 
15, 18^,  for  execution  during  that  evening  and 
night  in  this  city.  Otis. 

First,  you  will  so  dispose  that  at  eight  o'clock 
at  night  the  individuals  of  the  territorial  militia 
at  your  order  will  be  found  united  in  all  of  the 
streets  of  San  Pedro,  armed  with  their  bolos 
and  revolvers,  or  guns  and  ammunition  if  con- 
venient. 

Second,  Philippine  families  only  will  be  re- 
si>ected :  they  should  not  be  molested,  but  all 
other  individuals,  of  what  race  they  may  be, 
will  be  exterminated  without  apprisement; 
compassion  after  the  extermination  of  the  army 
of  occupation. 

Third,  the  defender  of  the  Philippines  in 
your  command  will  attack  the  guard  at  Bilibid 
and  liberate  the  prisoners  and  "  Presidiarios," 
and  accomplished  this  they  will  t>e  armed, 
sayinff  to  them :  **  Brothers,  we  must  avenge 
ourselves  on  the  Americans,  and  exterminate 
them  that  we  may  take  our  revenee  for  the 
infamy  and  treachery  which  they  have  com- 
mitted upon  us :  have  no  compassion  upon 
them,  attack  with  vigor ;  all  Filipinos  en  masse 
will  second  you."  "  Long  live  Filipinos  indi- 
pendienta." 

Fifth,  the  order  which  will  be  followed  in 
the  attack  will  be  as  follows :  The  sharpshoot- 
ers of  Tondo  and  Santana  will  be  the  attack 
from  without,  and  these  shots  will  be  the  sig- 
nal for  the  militia  of  Trozo,  Binondo,  Quiapo, 
and  Sampaloc  to  go  out  into  the  street  and  do 
their  duty.  Those  of  Pako  Ermite  and  Malate, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Miguel  will  not  start  out 
until  twelve  o'clock,  unless  they  see  that  their 
companions  need  assistance. 

Sixtii,  the  militia  of  Tondo  will  start  out  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  if  all  do  their 
duty,  our  revenge  will  be  complete.    Brothers, 


Europe  contemplates  us.  We  know  how  to 
die  as  men  shedding  our  blood  in  defense  of 
the  liberty  of  our  country.  Death  to  the 
tyrants !  War  without  quarter  to  the  false 
Americans  who  have  deceived  us!  Either 
independence  or  death ! 

A  week  later  fire  was  set  by  incendia- 
ries at  various  points  in  Manila,  simultane- 
ously with  a  new  attempt  to  break  through 
our  lines.  What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  General  Otis,  in  command 
of  those  forces  ?  I  would  have  done  what 
he  did.  I  would  have  protected  the  city 
intrusted  to  my  charge  from  those  who 
threatened  indiscriminate  assassination 
and  arson,  and  I  would  have  sought,  at 
every  cost  and  hazard,  to  find  the  leader 
of  the  forces  by  whose  authority  that  procla- 
mation was  issued,  and  to  arrest  him  wher- 
ever he  might  be.  To  call  this  a  war  of 
conquest,  to  put  it  in  parallel  lines  with  a 
war  such  as  that  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  carried 
on  for  purposes  of  robbery,  is  to  confound 
by  the  same  name  things  that  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  By  and  by  we  may  rob 
the  Philippines.  Then,  so  help  me  God, 
my  voice  shall  be  raised,  and  my  hand, 
with  the  strongest  of  you,  to  protest 
against  such  robbery,  as  they  are  now 
raised  to  protest  against  the  robberies  by 
political  brigands  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia 1 

When  we  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  civilization  by  law,  established  and 
maintained  against  the  lawless,  then  we 
must  pour  into  the  uncivilized  regions 
the  forces  that  make  for  civilization.  It 
is  idle  to  take  the  boy  out  of  the  public 
school  and  put  him  in  the  reform  school, 
if  we  only  chain  him  there.  It  is  idle  to 
catch  the  robber  and  send  him  to  a  State 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  ten  years,  and 
then  let  him  out  to  rob  again.  The  end 
of  all  punishment  on  earth,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  eternity,  should  be  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  wrong-doer.  Our  aim,  when 
we  have  arrested  a  thief,  should  be  to  keep 
him  in  prison  until  we  have  made  an 
honest  man  of  him — and  no  longer.  We 
must  follow  the  force  that  compels  obedi- 
ence with  the  forces  that  make  for  life. 
We  must  do  it  in  the  family,  we  must  do 
it  in  the  school,  we  must  do  it  in  the  city 
and  the  State,  and  we  must  do  it  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Where,  there- 
fore, we  have  established  the  foundations 
of  law,  there  we  must  see  that  the  free 
press,  the  free  school,  free  industry,  and 
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a  free  church  go  also.  George  Kennan 
writes  that  when  he  first  went  into  Santiago 
there  was  not  what  could  properly  be 
called  a  school  in  the  city — not  one  that 
had  a  building  properly  constructed  for  it, 
and  which  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Ecclesiastical  schools  there  were, 
no  doubt.  But  now,  he  writes,  there  are 
seventeen  schools  with  nineteen  hundred 
pupils.  Under  the  splendid  administra- 
tion of  General  Wood — a  good  Providence 
send  us  more  General  Woods  1 — we  are 
pushing  the  forces  of  civilization  in  Cuba 
with  the  same  courage  with  which  our 
Governor  Roosevelt  pushed  the  forces 
that  laid  the  foundations  for  civilization. 

An  Englishman  has  said  that  English 
missions  are  but  an  attempt  to  convert 
Hindus  into  second-class  Englishmen.  If 
by  Christian  missions  we  mean  an  attempt 
to  make  Malays  and  Hindus  and  negroes 
and  Indians  into  second-class  Puritans, 
the  less  we  have  of  such  missions  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  a 
living  faith  *n  one  God,  the  Father  of  the 
human  race,  revealed  to  us  through  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son ;  if  we  have  faith  in  love 
as  the  law  of  life,  in  love  as  the  person  of 
God,  in  love  as  the  ideal  of  existence  ;  if 
Christianity  means  to  live  and  to  love ;  if 
it  means  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk   humbly   with   God — woe   to   us 


Christian  men  and  women  if  in  this  hour, 
when  the  world  is  opening  lo  us,  when 
the  gates  are  flung  apart  and  law  is  being 
established  where  law  never  was  known 
before ;  when  commerce,  white- winged,  is 
going  where  commerce  never  went  before 
— woe  to  us  if  we  have  no  message,  or  no 
courage  to  send  our  message  1 

This  is  what  I  have  to  say:  Ponder  it. 
Something  you  will  agree  with,  something 
you  will  disagree  with ;  but  think  about 
it.  If  I  am  wrong,  the  sooner  the  wrong 
is  exposed  the  better  for  me.  This  is 
what  I  have  to  say*  God  is  bringing  the 
nations  together.  We  must  establish 
courts  of  reason  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies between  civilized  nations.  We 
must  maintain  a  force  sufficient  to  preserve 
law  and  order  among  barbaric  nations; 
and  we  have  small  need  of  an  army  for  any 
other  purpose.  We  must  follow  the  main 
tenance  of  law  and  tl^e  establishment  of 
order  and  the  foundations  of  civilization 
with  the  vitalizing  forces  that  make  for 
civilization.  And  we  must  constantly  di- 
rect our  purpose  andour  policies  to  the  time 
when  the  whole  world  shall  have  become 
civilized ;  when  men,  families, communities, 
will  yield  to  reason  and  to  conscience. 
And  then  we  will  draw  our  sword  Ezcalibur 
from  its  sheath  and  fling  it  out  into  the 
sea,  rejoicing  that  it  is  gone  forever. 


Beneath   the  Sod 

By  W.  M.  H. 

The  waste  of  winter  on  the  earth. 
Bare  trees  and  barer  fields  afar ; 

The  joy  of  summer  and  the  mirth 
Of  spring  forgotten  ;  not  a  star 

Within  the  circle  of  the  sky. 

A  boundless  stretch  of  dreary  waste; 
No  gleam  of  hope  or  promise  nigh, 

The  radiant  earth  defaced. 


A  thousand  thousand  blighted  lives ; 
,    A  thousand  thousand  weary  hearts ; 
For  smitten  hope  no  longer  strives 
Since  even  light  itself  departs. 

And  yet  below  the  cold  gray  sod, 
Beneath  the  blackened  ferns, 

Like  thoughts  that  cannot  keep  from  God, 
The  golden  summei'  w^its  9nd  yearns, 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  CUBA 

BY   GEORGE  KENNAN' 


IV. 


The   Sanitary    Regeneration   of  Santiago 


AFTER  having  been  detained  a 
week  longer  in  Baracoa  than  I 
expected  to  be,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  transportation  to 
any  other  point,  I  finally  sailed  from  there 
January  9,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly, 
on  the  Spanish  steamer  "  Reina  de  los 
Angeles,"  and,  after  a  rather  rough  voyage 
around  Cape  Maysi,  reached  Santiago  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of-  Tuesday, 
January  10. 

The  principal  object  that  I  had  in  view, 
in  visiting  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba  first, 
was  to  ascertain  what  progpress  had  been 
made  in  the  reconstruction  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  island  that  had 
been  longest  under  our  control ;  what 
success  had  attended  our  first  exp)eriment 
in  colonial  government ;  and  what  lessons 
were  to  be  learned  from  General  Wood's 
experience  in  a  new  field,  under  new  con- 
ditions, and  among  an  alien  people.  The 
problems  that  had  been  set  before  us  in 
Santiago  were  precisely  the  same  problems 
that  were  awaiting  solution  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 
learn  how  General  Wood  had  dealt  with 
them,  what  unfamiliar  and  unforeseen 
difficulties  he  had  encountered,  and  to 
what  extent  he  had  succeeded  in  govern- 
ing the  Cubans  upon  American  principles, 
and  in  reclaiming  and  reconstructing  a 
devastated,  demoralized,  and  almost  ruined 
province. 

The  first  subject  to  attract  my  attention 
was,  naturally,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city  of  Santiago  itself.  I  remembered 
what  it  was  when  the  American  flag  floated 
for  the  first  time  over  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  Governor,  on  the  1 7th  of  July, 
1898  ;  I  could  see,  from  a  mere  casual 
inspection    of    the    streets,  that   it   had 
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been  greatly  improved — improved,  indeed, 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  city  did  not 
look  like  the  same  place  which  I  left  on 
the  1 2th  of  August ;  and  I  felt  eagex  to 
know  how  the  work  had  been  accomplished, 
to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried,  and 
what  had  been  its  results,  as  shown  in 
the  death-rate  and  physical  condition  of 
the  city^s  population. 

As  General  Wood  had  gone  to  Wash- 
ington before  I  got  back  from  Baracoa,  I 
could  not  obtain  from  him  the  information 
that  I  desired  ;  but  I  had  met  his  sanitary 
inspector  and  street-cleaning  commis- 
sioner, Major  Barbour,  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Club,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  I  looked  him  up  again,  re- 
newed our  acquaintance,  and  spent  several 
days  in  riding  on  horseback  with  him 
about  the  city,  inspecting  streets,  slums, 
hospitals,  bakeries,  markets,  crematories, 
reconcentrado  houses,  back  yards,  court- 
yards, cesspools,  and  drains,  and  in  ob- 
taining, by  means  of  conversation  with 
him  or  by  personal  observation  imder  his 
guidance,  the  information  that  I  purpose 
here  to  set  forth. 

The  city  of  Santiago  is  situated  upon 
the  slope,  or  slopes,  of  a  low,  ravine-fur- 
rowed hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
harbor  of  the  same  name  and  about  five 
miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  Dr. 
Guimeras,  it  has  a  length,  from  north  to 
south,  of  nearly  six  miles,  and  a  width, 
from  east  to  west,  of  from  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles.^  It  contains  six  or 
seven  thousand  houses,  and  in  August, 
1898,  had  a  population,  including  Spanish 
soldiers,  of  perhaps  50,000  souls.  Its 
streets,  which  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  are  gener- 
ally very  narrow,  and  are    badly  paved 

>  Spanish  "  Review  of  Medical  Science,"  September  5, 
1894,  These  dimensions  seem  to  me  to  be  too  great,  but 
Dr.  Guimeras,  who  is  a  resident  of  Santiago,  ought  to 
know  bettor  tb^m  I  do  tb9  %m  9f  bl$  own  dty. 
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with  boulders  or  roughly  broken  blocks  of 
stone.  There  are  no  underground  sewers, 
and  the  drainage  from  the  buildings^ 
where  there  is  any  at  all,  is  into  the  open 
streets.  Dwelling-houses,  as  a  rule,  are 
built  either  around  central  courts,  or  in 
front  of  small  back  yards  which  are  in- 
closed by  brick  or  stone  walls  without 
gates  or  other  openings.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  side  or  back  alleys  from  which 
entrance  may  be  had  to  the  houses  or 
yards,  and  when  horses  and  cattle  arc 
stabled  in  the  latter,  as  is  often  the  case,, 
they  and  their  manure,  if  taken  out  at  all, 
must  be  taken  out  through  the  front  door. 
Privies,  as  a  rule,  are  situated  in  the 
courts  or  yards,  and  their  sinks  are  often 
under  or  very  near  the  kitchens.  In  the 
Anglo-American  Club  the  kitchen  was 
not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  water- 
closet,  and  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  open  cesspool  into  which  the  closet 
emptied.  In  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Red  Cross  as  headquarters — one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  city — the  vault  was 
separated  from  the  kitchen  by  a  distance 
of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  Previous 
to  the  American  occupation,  it  had  not 
been  the  practice  to  empty  vaults  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  be  emptied  was  by 
carrying  the  contents  into  the  house  and 
out  to  the  street  through  the  front  door. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  hundreds  of 
these  vaults,  after  filling  to  the  brim,  had 
overflowed  into  the  yards.  In  the  lower 
and  poorer  parts  of  the  city  many  houses 
had  no  floors  other  than  the  ground,  and 
even  when  they  had  floors  the  spaces 
beneath  them  were  wholly  without  venti- 
lation, and  the  underlying  soil  was  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  filth.  The  open 
drains  of  the  city  all  emptied  into  the 
comparatively  shallow  bay,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  piers  the  bottom  had  been 
covered  to  a  depth  of  many  feet  with  a 
sort  of  slimy,  foul-smelling  mud,  composed 
of  decayed  or  decaying  organic  matter, 
washed  down  from  the  streets  by  the  rains 
of  two  or  three  centuries. 

Santiago,  long  ago,  had  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest 
three  cities  in  the  world,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  it  had  probably  risen  to 
the  first  rank.  Its  street-cleaning  and 
sanitary  force  then  consisted  of  twenty 
men,  six  thousand  pariah  dogs,  perhaps 


twice  that  number  of  vultures,  and  an 
occasional  rain.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  dying — chiefly  from  preventable 
diseases — at  the  rate  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  week,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  August  the  death-rate 
rose  to  nearly  one  hundred  per  day,  and 
human  corpses  lay  neglected  in  the  streets 
until  they  were  picked  up  by  our  military 
authorities  and  burned.  The  civil  and 
military  hospitals  were  packed  with  sick 
and  wounded — there  were  twenty-seven 
hundred  Spanish  soldiers,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  in  the  large  military  hospital  on 
the  hill  east  of  the  city — and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  these  overcrowded  build- 
ings was  shocking  beyond  description. 
The  streets  had  not  been  cleaned  in 
months ;  piles  of  rags,  bones,  fruit-skins, 
and  rotting  garbage  of  every  description, 
covered  with  swarms  of  flies,  were  to  be 
seen  at  almost  every  comer,  and  the  half- 
decomposed  bodies  of  horses  and  mules 
lay  here  and  there  in  vacant  lots,  poison- 
ing the  air  and  attracting  hundreds  of 
vultures  from  the  great  cloud  of  these 
birds  that  soared  and  circled  incessantly 
above  the  city. 

Such  was  the  Santiago  with  which  Gen- 
eral Wood  had  to  deal  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Military  Governor.  The  task  set 
before  him  was  one  that  might  well  have 
daunted  the  bravest  and  most  sanguine 
spirit ;  but,  with  characteristic  vigor  and 
energy,  he  at  once  enlisted  a  few  hundred 
half-starved  Cubans,  equipped  them  with 
the  best  implements  to  be  had — ^the  stiff, 
round  splint  brooms  of  the  country — and 
set  them  at  work  cleaning  the  principal 
streets. 

On  the  24th  of  July  he  appointed  as 
Sanitary  Inspector  and"  Street-Cleaning 
Commissioner  Major  George  M.  Barbour, 
an  officer  who  had  been  associated,  I 
think,  with  Colonel  Waring,  and  who  had 
had  some  experience  as  Street-Cleaning 
Commissioner  in  Chicago  under  Carter 
Harrison.  Major  Barbour  was  in  full 
S3mipathy  with  General  Wood's  ideas  and 
plans,  and  upon  being  given  plenary  power 
to  enact  and  enforce  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  be  held  strictly  accountable 
for  results,  he  went  cheerfully  and  ener- 
getically to  work  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables. 

For  a  time  little  progress  seemed  to  b< 
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made.  I  remember  noticing,  when  I  first 
rode  out  after  my  illness,  that  Marina  and 
EInramadas  Streets  had  been  recently 
swept,  and  that  even  on  Jaguey  Street  an 
odor  of  chloride  of  lime  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  stench  of  -decaying  organic 
matter  that  had  half  sickened  me  the  first 
time  I  walked  up  that  street  to  the  Anglo- 
American  Club ;  but  even  as  late  as  the 
12th  of  August,  when  I  sailed  for  New 
York,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  still 
very  dirty. 

The  principal  difl5culty,  at  first,  was  not 
to  enlist  and  organize  a  street-cleaning 
force,  but  to  properly  equip  it.  The  only 
implements  to  be  had  were  the  Cuban 
splint  brooms,  which  are  of  little  more  use 
in  street-cleaning  than  so  many  big  round 
paint-brushes ;  the  number  of  mules  and 
carts  available  for  the  removal  of  garbage 
and  street  refuse  was  very  limited  ;  pieces 
of  old  hoop  iron  had  to  be  used  for 
scrapers,  in  the  absence  of  anything  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  work,  generally,  had  to  be  done 
without  any  of  the  facilities  and  conven- 
iences which  render  street-cleaning  in  an 
American  city  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

Major  Barbour,  however,  was  not  at  all 
discouraged.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
city  had  been  divided  into  six  districts ; 
a  foreman  had  been  appointed  in  every 
district  to  supervise  the  work  of  a  street- 
cleaning  gang  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  men ;  sanitary  rules  and  regula- 
tions had  been  printed  in  Spanish  and 
English  and  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
throughout  the  city ;  a  crematory  had 
been  constructed  in  which  garbage  and 
refuse,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  human  beings,  were  burned  with  crude 
petroleum  ;  boxes,  barrels,  or  other  re- 
ceptacles were  provided  for  house  litter, 
and  the  throwing  of  anjrthing  whatever 
into  the  streets  was  strictly  prohibited; 
stagnant  pools  and  foul  drains  were  dis- 
infected with  sulphate  of  iron  or  chloride 
of  lime ;  and  before  the  1  st  of  September 
the  plaza  and  the  more  important  streets 
were  fairly  clean.  A  week  or  two  later 
ten  revolving  garbage-carts,  which  Gen- 
eral Wood  had  ordered  in  the  United 
States,  arrived  ;  three  or  four  army  wagons 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  mules  were  obtained 
from  a  Massachusetts  regiment  which  had 
been  sent  to  Santiago  but  had  afterward 
been  ordered  elsewhere  and  had  not 
landed;  and  with  this  strengthening  of 


the  transportation  department  the  street- 
cleaning  force  was  gradually  increased  to 
one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
its  field  of  operations  proportionately 
widened. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  encoun- 
tered at  this  stage  of  the  work  were  those 
arising  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  la- 
borers with  the  duties  that  they  were 
expected  to  perform ;  the  ignorance,  bad 
habits,  and  recklessness  of  the  people  in 
sanitary  matters ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
properly  instructing  either  class  without 
more  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 
than  Major  Barbour  and  his  American 
assistants  had,  or  could  speedily  acquire. 
In  one  of  our  cities  a  street-cleaning  com- 
missioner may  fairly  count  on  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  in  his  laboring 
force,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
prieties and  decencies  of  life,  if  not  of 
sanitary  science,  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
but  in  a  Cuban  city  the  street-cleaners  are 
not  only  inexperienced  but  often  stupid, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  are 
addicted  to  praoiices  that  can  best  be 
described  as  filthy  and  beastly.  Not  only 
do  they  convert  to  the  uses  of  a  public 
privy  any  unfrequented  alley,  or  any  se- 
cluded or  semi-secluded  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city — even  the  portico  of  a 
church — ^but  they  resort  to  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  offensive  or  objectionable 
matter  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Early  in  his  experience,  for  example. 
Major  Barbour  accidentally  discovered  diat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city — or  at  least  a 
large  number  of  them — were  accustomed, 
when  a  man  died  of  an  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious disease,  to  make  a  bundle  of  his 
infected  clothing  and  bedding,  carry  it  to 
the  nearest  field  or  vacant  lot  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  throw  it  into  the  high 
weeds  or  grass,  where  it  would  be  out  of 
sight,  and  leave  it  there  to  stew  in  the 
heat  and  rain,  and  develop  the  bacterial 
germs  with  which  it  had  been  charged. 
As  soon  as  the  first  case  of  this  kind  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  sent  out  a  gang  of 
men  with  machetes  to  cut  down  all  the 
bushes,  grass,  and  weeds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  upon  the  ground 
thus  laid  bare  he  found,  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  hundreds  of  bundles  of  infected 
clothing  and  bedding,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  there  to  poison  the  air  and 
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serve  as  nurseries  of  pernicious  bacterial 
life.  And  this  practice  was  not  confined 
solely  to  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  class 
of  people,  but  was  resorted  to  even  in  the 
hospitals,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid,  easily 
and  expeditiously,  of  infected  textile  fab- 
rics. Major  Carr,  who  took  charge  of  the 
Spanish  military  hospital  after  the  Span- 
ish troops  evacuated  the  city,  told  me  that 
he  found  many  such  bundles  in  the  weed- 
overgrown  fields  near  the  hospital  build- 
ing, and  that  they  had  unquestionably 
been  thrown  there  by  the  hospital  nurses 
and  attendants. 

But  there  existed,  among  the  reconcen- 
trados  and  poorer  people  of  the  city,  a 
practice  that  was  even  more  shocking  and 
dangerous,  in  some  respects,  than  this ; 
namely,  the  abandonment  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  in  empty  and  deserted  houses. 
As  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  would  not 
read  the  burial  service  over  a  corpse  until 
they  had  received  their  fee  of  four  dollars 
and  a  half,  and  as  the  cost  of  even  a  plain 
pine  coffin  or  box  was  beyond  the  means 
of  many  a  poor  family^ it  was  the  custom, 
when  a  death  occurred^  to  move  out  of  the 
house  or  "  shack  '^  in  which  the  man  or 
woman  had  died,  leaving  the  dead  body 
there  and  seeking  shelter  in  some  other 
quarter.  There  were  always  empty  houses 
or  "  shacks  "  to  be  found  in  the  slums  or 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  it  was 
cheaper  and  easier  to  change  one's  resi- 
dence than  to  bury  the  corpse.  Of  course 
the  proper  thing  for  a  family  to  do,  in 
such  a  case,  was  to  notify  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  death,  and  allow  him  to 
take  the  body  to  the  crematory ;  but  this 
the  poorer  class  of  people  seldom  did. 
They  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  they  moved 
away  and  left  the  corpse  in  the  house, 
somebody  would  give  it  Christian  burial ; 
and  in  any  event  they  would  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposition  of  it. 

A  man  came  to  Major  Barbour  one  day 
and  said  :  "  There's  an  awful  stench  com- 
ing from  the  house  next  to  mine  in 

Street,  and  I  wish  you  would  send  one  of 
your  men  to  find  out  what  causes  it.  The 
family  that  lived  there  moved  out  a  few 
days  ago,  and  the  house  is  apparently 
empty,  although  the  door  is  locked.'' 

The  Major,  with  one  of  his  foremen, 
rode  to  the  designated  house,  and,  looking 
in  through  a  crack  in  one  of  the  window 
shutters,  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead 


body  lying  on  the  floor.  They  burst  in 
the  door,  and  found  that  the  stench  came 
from  the  half-decomposed  corpse  of  an 
old  woman,  which  had  simply  been  aban- 
doned there  by  the  former  occupants  of 
the  house.  Wh^n,  and  of  what  disease, 
she  had  died,  none  of  the  neighbors  knew. 
To  remove  the  swollen  and  decaying 
corpse  of  a  woman  who  might  have  had 
yellow  fever  or  smallpox  required  a  good 
deal  of  courage*  and  nerve ;  but  Major 
Barbour  and  his  assistant  procured  a  heavy 
woolen  blanket,  threw  it  over  the  body, 
and  then,  without  touching  the  latter  with 
their  hands,  succeeded  in  rolling  it  up  and 
getting  it  into  a  cart  It  was  then  taken 
to  the  crematory  and  burned  with  crude 
petroleum. 

The  danger  of  such  practices  as  these 
in  a  city  like  Santiago  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood, and  the  anxiet>'  that  they  caused 
General  Wood  and  Major  Barbour  can 
perhaps  be  imagined. 

In  spite  of  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
recklessness  of  the  people,  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  sanitary  force,  and  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  imperfect  and  insufficient 
equipment,  the  work  of  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting the  city  went  steadily  on,  until 
the  streets  everywhere  were  in  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  But  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets  is  the  easiest,  and  in  some 
respects  the  least  important,  part  of  the 
work  involved  in  the  complete  sanitary 
regeneration  of  a  Cuban  city.  Cleaning 
the  streets  without  cleaning  the  back  yards, 
courtyards,  and  vaults  is  like  washing  a 
dirty  tramp's  face  and  hands  without  re- 
moving his  filthy,  sodden  underclothes  and 
bathing  his  body. 

Having  put  the  streets  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  was  possible  to  put  them  with- 
out extensive  repaying.  Major  Barbour 
turned  his  attention  to  the  places  of 
abomination  within  or  behind  the  walls  of 
the  buildings.  His  first  step  was  to  make 
a  thorough  house-to-house  inspection,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  or  his  foremen 
examined  every  back  yard  and  courtyard 
in  the  city,  and  made  a  detailed  report 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  7,413 
privies  and  privy  vaults.  About  three 
thousand  of  the  latter  were  found  to  be 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  and  1 , 1 60  of  them  were  condemned 
absolutely  as  intolerable  nuisances,  to  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
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In  hundreds  of  courts  and  yards,  horses, 
cows,  or  other  domestic  animals  had  been 
kept  for  years,  and  as  their  manure  could 
be  taken  out  to  the  street  only  through 
the  front  doors  of  the  houses,  it  had  never 
been  removed  at  all.  In  hundreds  of 
other  courts  and  yards  the  cesspools  or 
sinks,  after  filling  to  the  brim,  had  over- 
flowed upon  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
back  yards  in  the  lower  and  poorer  parts 
of  the  city  had  no  drainage,  they  were 
full  of  garbage  and  refuse  of  all  sorts, 
and  their  soil  was  saturated  with  filth. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  these 
are  unpleasant,  and  even  repulsive,  details 
to  put  into  print ;  but  it  seems  to  me  im- 
jjortant  that  the  American  people  should 
know  what  we  have  undertaken  and  what 
we  are  doing  in  Cuba,  and  I  am  sparing 
the  reader  as  much  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  General  Wood  and  Major 
Barbour  had  ascertained,  by  means  of  a 
house-to-house  inspection,  the  exact  nature 
and  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  with  which 
they  had  to  deal,  they  went  to  work  ener- 
getically to  remove  them.  Two  more  cre- 
matories, or  places  where  refuse  could  be 
dumped  and  burned,  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  city ;  a  privy-cleaning 
gang  was  organized ;  the  number  of  street- 
c^ts  was  increased;  and  all  owners  or 
occupiers  of  real  estate  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  were  ordered  to  clean  up  their 
courts  and  back  yards,  and  to  place  the 
manure,  garbage,  or  refuse  on  the  streets 
in  front  of  their  houses,  where  the  street- 
cleaning  force  could  get  at  it  and  remove 
it  to  the  crematories.  The  privy-cleaning 
gang  had  no  pumps,  no  wagons  suitable 
for  the  transportation  of  the  contents,  and 
no  modem  appliances  of  any  kind ;  but 
they  began  work  with  scoops  and  buckets, 
and  were  soon  removing  the  contents  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  condemned  cess- 
IX)ols  every  week. 

Most  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
houses  in  the  worst,  as  well  as  in  the  best, 
parts  of  the  city  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  without  hesitation  or 
demur ;  but  now  and  then  a  man — and 
sometimes  an  educated  man — ^would  re- 
sent the  interference  of  the  sanitary  de- 
partment, insist  that  the  condition  of  his 
back  yard  was  a  matter  that  concerned  no 
one  but  himself,  and  order  the  inspector 
oflf  the  premises.  Major  Barbour,  how- 
ever^ who  is  a  man  of  somewhat  peppery 


and  irascible  temperament,  did  not  hesi- 
tate, in  such  cases,  to  resort,  if  necessary, 
to  personal  violence.  On  one  occasion, 
finding  the  back  yard  and  the  cesspool  of 
a  well-to-do  Cuban  in  horrible  sanitary 
condition,  he  ordered  the  proprietor  to 
clean  up  the  yard,  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  privy,  and  begin  the  excavation  of 
another  vault. 

'*  These  are  my  private  premises,"  said 
the  Cuban,  defiantly,  "  and  they  suit  me 
as  they  are.  I  am  perfectly  well  and  my 
family  is  well.  I  don't  see  any  necessity 
for  cleaning  up  my  yard,  and  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  do  it." 

"  You  may  be  perfectly  well,  and  your 
family  may  be  well,"  replied  Major  Bar- 
bour, "  but  there  have  been  twelve  deaths 
in  this  block,  and  Tm  not  going  to  have 
any  more.  Your  yard  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  human  being,  and  I'll  give  you 
until  two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  to 
begin  cleaning  it  up,  and  to  dig  a  new 
vault  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  one  cubic 
yard" 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day 
the  Major  returned  to  the  premises  of  the 
recalcitrant  Cuban,  and  as  the  latter  had 
not  done  a  stroke  of  work,  and  was  even 
more  defiant,  abusive,  and  insulting  than 
he  had  been  on  the  previous  day,  the 
sanitary  inspector  knocked  him  down  with 
the  loaded  butt  of  a  heavy  riding-whip, 
and  flogged  him  until  he  took  a  shovel 
and  began  the  digging  of  the  new  vault. 

In  resorting  to  personal  violence  in 
this  and  a  few  other  similar  cases.  Major 
Barbour  overstepped,  perhaps,  the  limits 
of  his  legal  authority  ;  but  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged  should  be  done,  and  done 
promptly,  and  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to 
use  physical  force  than  to  allow  any  man 
to  set  an  example  of  unpunished  resist- 
ance to  the  sanitary  authorities.  Gen- 
eral Wood,  at  any  rate,  sustained  his 
health  officer,  and  the  fate  of  the  few  men 
who  undertook  to  set  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment at  defiance  served  as  an  instructive 
object-lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
In  a  very  few  days  it  was  well  understood 
throughout  the  city  that  a  man  who  defied 
the  inspector,  or  refused  to  clean  up  when 
he  was  ordered  to  clean  up,  got  himself 
immediately  into  trouble  of  a  peculiarly 
unpleasant  kind. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  of  unremit- 
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ting  labor,  the  courts  and  back  yards  of 
Santiago  were  brought  into  a  sanitary  con- 
dition which,  although  still  unsatisfactory 
in  many  respects,  was  as  good,  perhaps, 
as  one  could  expect  it  to  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Horses  and  cows,  in  many 
parts  of  the  city,  were  still  stabled  in 
small  courts,  within  a  few  feet  of  kitchens 
or  sleeping  apartments ;  hundreds  of  con- 
demned cesspools  were  still  in  existence, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  emptying 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  a  week ;  and 
the  damp,  filth-saturated  soil  of  many 
undrained  back  yards  still  gave  rise  to 
miasmatic  exhalations  when  the  hot  sun 
shone  upon  it  in  the  intervals  between 
showers.  But  all  accumulations  of  ma- 
nure and  garbage  had  been  removed  and 
burned;  condemned  cesspools,  not  yet 
reached  by  the  privy-cleaning  gang,  had 
been  disinfected  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
with  copperas  or  chloride  of  lime;  and 
almost  every  back  yard  in  the  city  had 
been  cleaned  up  and  swept,  even  if  it 
could  not  be  drained. 

About  this  time  the  street-cleaning  force 
turned  iis  attention  to  the  great  horde  of 
homeless,  half-starved,  pariah  dogs  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  permitted 
to  roam  unmolested  about  the  city,  pick- 
ing up  a  scant}'  subsistence  in  the  streets, 
or  turning  over,  in  search  of  food,  the 
piles  of  garbage  and  oflfal  around  the 
markets  and  slaughter-houses.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  they  numbered  about  six  thou- 
sand, and  that  not  more  than  five  hundred 
of  them  had  homes  or  owners..  Inasmuch 
as  they  were  no  longer  needed  as  scaven- 
gers, and  as  experience  had  shown  that 
they  were  often  instrumental,  through 
their  association  with  children,  in  carry- 
ing the  germs  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another.  Major  Barbour  determined  to 
exterminate  them.  Poison  was  resorted 
to  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of 
destroying  them.  And  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  more  than  four  thousand  of 
these  homeless  pariah  dogs  had  been  killed 
and  burned  in  the  crematories. 

When  the  streets  had  been  cleaned,  the 
courts,  back  yards,  and  privies  attended 
to,  and  the  dogs  disposed  of,  General 
Wood  and  Major  Barbour  began  an 
investigation  of  the  bakeries,  groceries, 
markets,  and  other  sources  of  food  sup- 
ply.   All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  bread  con- 


sumed in  Cuban  cities  and  towns  is  made 
in  public  bakeries.  Very  few  private 
houses  in  Santiago  have  stoves  or  ovens, 
fuel  is  scarce  and  expensive,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  more  economical,  as 
well  as  more  convenient,  to  buy  bread 
every  day  from  the  bakers  than  to  try  to 
make  it  at  home.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  public  bakeries,  therefore,  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  and  thorough 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  only  two 
bakeries  in  the  entire  city  were  in  such  a 
satisfactory  state  of  cleanliness  that  bread 
from  them  was  fit  to  be  eaten.  Most  of 
them  had  no  floors  other  than  the  ground ; 
the  implements  and  utensils  in  use  were 
often  dirty  and  neglected ;  chickens  and 
ducks  had  unrestricted  access  to  the  mix- 
ing-rooms ;  domestic  animals  were  stabled 
in  the  same  courts  where  the  bread  was 
prepared,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
abominable.  The  proprietor  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  worst  of  these  places  went 
to  jail ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  was  first  knocked 
down  with  the  Major's  loaded  riding-whip 
and  flogged  out  of  the  bakery. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  bakeries  was  com- 
pletely and  radically  changed.  Strict 
rules  with  r^^ard  to  order  and  cleanliness 
were  printed  in  Spanish  and  English  and 
posted  up  in  every  place  where  bread  was 
made  or  sold ;  the  keeping  of  domestic 
animals  in  the  courts  or  yards  of  bake- 
houses was  absolutely  forbidden ;  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  sanitary  science 
was  given  to  the  bakers  by  Major  Bar- 
bour or  his  foremen,  and  a  system  of 
inspection  was  adopted  which  made  a 
recurrence  of  such  evils  as  those  above 
indicated  practically  impossible. 

The  groceries,  markets,  and  slaughter* 
houses  were  then  investigated  and  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  course  of  reformatory 
treatment  and  discipline,  and,  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  in  three  centuries,  the 
food  supplied  to  the  people  of  Santiago — 
and  particularly  to  the  poorer  class  of 
people — was  clean  and  fit  to  be  eaten. 

While  Major  Barbour,  under  direction 
of  General  Wood,  was  eng^aged  in  cleaning 
the  streets,  courts,  back  yards,  bakeries, 
and  markets  of  Santiago,  Major  Carr  and 
other  officers  were  at  work  in  the  hospitals. 
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The  condition  of  the  large  Spanish  mili- 
tary hospital  on  the  hill  east  of  the  city 
was  so  bad  as  to  baffle  description  and 
almost  to  stagger  belief.  Major  Can- 
assured  me  that  when  he  hrst  saw  this 
hospital,  while  it  was  still  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Spanish  military  authorities, 
the  privies  were  absolutely  inaccessible 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  in  them 
of  decaying  fecal  matter ;  the  sidewalks  of 
the  large  interior  court  were  so  overlaid 
and  incrusted  with  dried  mud  and  filth 
that  one  could  not  tell  what  material  had 
been  used  in  paving  them,  nor,  indeed, 
whether  they  had  ever  been  paved  at  all ; 
the  stench  in  the  wards  was  almost  insup- 
portable ;  the  nurses  and  attendants  were 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  bundles  of  in- 
fected clothing  and  bedding  into  the  high 
weeds  of  the  nearest  field.  The  medi- 
cal staff,  apparently,  had  become  so  de- 
moralized that  it  paid  little  attention  to 
anything.  When,  in  cleaning  up  the  hos- 
pital after  the  Spaniards  evacuated  it. 
Major  Carr  proceeded  to  empty  the  large 
cistern  from  which  the  supply  of  drinking- 
water  was  drawn,  he  found  it  to  contain 
human  bones,  the  bones  of  various  animals, 
old  shoes,  rags,  articles  of  clothing,  and  a 
foot  or  more  of  soft,  slimy  matter  whose 
nature  and  origin  it  was  impossible  to  de 
termine.  The  cistern  had  not  been  cleaned 
out  before,  apparently,  in  half  a  century. 

Under  Major  Carr's  intelligent  and 
efficient  management,  this  hospital,  when 
I  visited  it  in  January,  1899,  had  become 
a  wholly  different  place.  Every  part  of  it 
had  been  swept,  washed,  scrubbed,  and 
thoroughly  disinfected  ;  the  cesspools  and 
cisterns  had  been  emptied  and  cleaned ; 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  water- 
closets  with  modem  plumbing  had  taken 
the  places  of  the  old  and  foul  Spanish 
privies ;  the  floors  of  the  wards,  as  well 
as  the  underlying  soil,  had  all  been  re- 
moved and  new  floors  of  cement  mixed  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  had  been  laid  on  new 
foundations  of  broken  stone ;  and  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  dirt,  nor  a  suggestion  of 
an  offensive  odor,  in  the  whole  building. 


The  final  result  of  the  intelligendy 
planned  and  vigorously  executed  work  of 
General  Wood  and  his  assistants  has  been 
the  complete  sanitary  regeneration  of  per- 
haps the  dirtiest  and  most  neglected  city 
in  Cuba.  When  I  saw  it  last,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  Santiago  was  clean,  in- 
side and  out  I  rode  many  miles  through 
the  worst  parts  of  it  on  horseback;  I 
visited  its  bakeries,  groceries,  markets, 
hospitals,  and  crematories ;  I  inspected 
courts  and  back  yards  in  all  of  its  dis- 
tricts, and,  after  as  thorough  an  examina- 
tion as  I  was  able  to  make,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  as  clean  and 
healthful  as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  The  g^eat  central  market 
on  Marina  Street,  which  in  August,  1898, 
was  a  veritable  pest-hole  of  filth  and  sick- 
ening odors,  is  now  neater  and  cleaner 
than  Center  Market  in  Washington.  Two 
of  the  principal  streets — Marina  and  Elnra- 
madas — have  been  repaved,  and  General 
Wood  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Company  for  $30,000  worth  of 
additional  paving  a  month.  The  city  has 
an  efficient  and  well-trained  street-cleaning 
and  sanitary  force,  which  is  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000  a  week,  and  the 
streets  are  now  so  clean  that  the  vultures 
can  find  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  them, 
and  have  been  driven  to  the  crematories, 
where  I  saw  hundreds  of  them  struggling 
and  fighting  in  the  smoke  for  garbage  that 
was  being  burned  with  crude  petroleum. 
The  death-rate  of  the  population  fell  from 
nearly  one  hundred  a  day  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  1898,  to  thirty  or  forty  a  week 
in  January,  1899,  and  in  the  middle  of 
February  there  was  only  one  death  in  a 
period  of  nine  days. 

Of  course  much  still  remains  to  be 
done ;  but  if  General  Wood  continues  to 
govern  the  city  for  another  year,  and  if  he 
is  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the 
further  improvement  of  it,  Santiago  will 
become  a  source  of  pride  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  as  an  illustration  and  an  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  done  by  honest,  intel- 
ligent, and  efficient  administration. 


Was   Myles  Standish  a   Roman   Catholic? 

By  R.  S.  Forbes 


SUCH  figures  as  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln always  loom  up  before  us  as  the 
preservers  of  the  Nation,  the  men 
who  carried  it  through  great  crises  in  its 
history.  Yet  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  but  building  on  a  strong  foundation 
already  laid.  Surely  we  cannot  honor  too 
highly  the  hardy  men  who  braved  the  un- 
certainties of  a  strange  land  and  made 
it  possible  for  our  country  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

Among  the  piost  distinguished  of  these 
venturesome  pioneers  was  Captain  Myles 
Standish.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
posterity  should  not  "  hesitate  to  class 
Myles  Standish  among  the  most  notable 
and  worthy  of  the  early  New  Englanders." 
The  work  which  Standish  accomplished  is, 
in  its  general  features,  well  known;  but 
much  of  the  personal  history  of  the  Pilgrim 
soldier  is  not  well  established.  One  point 
in  particular  has  been  much  debated  ;  that 
is,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Catholic.  In 
regard  to  this  question  I  wish  to  write  a 
few  words. 

Any  careful  examination  of  what  is 
known  about  Myles  Standish  will  show 
that  practically  nothing  can  be  learned 
about  his  early  life.  Just  what  his  boy- 
hood training  in  religious  matters  was, 
therefore,  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  useless 
to  deny,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  statements  made  in  his  will  in  regard 
to  certain  lands  in  England,  that  his  fam- 
ily was  Catholic,  and  that  he  himself  was 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  belief.  Al- 
though the  Protestants  cleverly  suggest 
that  the  old-time  differences  and  separa- 
tion in  the  family  of  Standish  of  Standish 
may  have  been  caused  by  religious  dis- 
agreements, such  a  statement  is  purely 
conjectural  and  without  any  foundation, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

The  Catholic  argument,  from  this  point 
on,  is,  in  brief,  as  follows :  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  the  fact  that  Standish  never 
associated  himself  with  the  Plymouth 
church,  either  in  Leyden,  Plymouth,  or 
Duxbury.  If,  amid  Protestant  surround- 
ings of  such  a  nature,  he  refused  to  ally 
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pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  he  still 
clung  to  the  faith  of  his  faniily.  Deprived 
of  his  rightful  heritage,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  native  land.  In  a  strange  nation 
he  naturally  preferred  the  company  of 
fellow-country^men,  although  of  a  different 
faith  than  himself,  to  that  of  foreigners  of 
the  same  faith. 

It  may  be  objected  that  he  allowed  his 
children  to  be  brought  up  as  Protestants ; 
but  there  have  been  several  famous  Catho- 
lics who  have  similarly  neglected  the  sal- 
vation of  their  children. 

He  may  well  have  communicated  with 
French  priests  at  "  Pemaquid  "  without 
publishing  the  fact  to  the  whole  colony  of 
Plymouth. 

As  to  the  books  found  in  his  library, 
they  signify  nothing,  for  they  doubtless 
belonged  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  Protestant. 

The  Protestants  claim  that  the  state- 
ments by  which  the  Catholics  try  to  prove 
that  Standish's  family  was  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  merely  traditionary ;  that 
perhaps  he  was  more  liberal  than  his  fel- 
lows at  Pl>Tnouth  (as  is  shown,  possibly, 
by  his  removing  his  family  to  Duxbury), 
but  surely  not  a  Catholic.  It  is  absolutely 
against  all  probability^  they  add,  that  a 
man  of  Standish's  character  should  have 
held,  as  the  Catholics  suggest,  some  secret 
communication  with  any  church. 

Furthermore,  he  filled  such  offices  as 
Governor's  Assistant,  which,  in  a  strictly 
Protestant  colony  like  Plymouth,  no  Ro- 
manist could  have  held. 

Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
Standish  was  a  Catholic,  when  he  was 
"  devoting  his  life  until  its  end  to  estab- 
lish and  uphold  a  strictly  anti  Catholic 
organization,  in  the  service  of  which  he 
never  hesitated  to  risk  all  that  could  be 
dear  to  him  as  a  citizen  and  a  man"? 
(Mr.  Lunt,  in  "  Magazine  of  American 
History  "  for  June,  1877.) 

After  considering  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  both  sides,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  given  in  an  article  published 
some  time  ago  in  the  English  periodical 
"  Good  Words."  Here  it  is  stated  that, 
when  in  Leyden,  Standish  "made  the 
^pquaj^t^WC^    of    tjl?   Pnglisb    NoftCQH* 
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formists,  who  were  under  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson. 
Though  he  did  not  become  a  member  of 
this  church,  yet  he  was  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  aims  of  its  members  that, 
when  they  resolved  to  migrate  from  Hol- 
land to  America,  he  accompanied  them, 
and  thus  achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower.'* 

I  should  say,  then,  that  since  the  most 
trusted  authorities  distinctly  state  that 
Standish  never  joined  the  Plymouth  church 
(as  is  shown  in  an  article  in  the  *'  Catholic 
Monthly  "),  and  since  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence for  the  adherence  of  his  family  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Captain  always  considered  himself  a 
Catholic.  But  I  must  admit  that  he  was 
not  zealous  in  the  Catholic  cause.  Here 
was  a  thorough  soldier,  full  of  pride  in  his 
country  and  pride  in  his  family.  His 
mind  was  absorbed  in  military  affairs,  and 
dealt  little  with  the  purely  denominational 
side  of  religion.  He  certainly  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  pure  living,  but,  beyond 


a  nominal  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  simply  because  it  was  their 
faith,  probably  cared  little  for  the  doc- 
trines of  any  sect.  Having  formed  a 
strong  connection  with  a  few  Protestants 
whom  he  greatly  honored,  he  was  willing 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  their  lot;  and 
they,  doubtless  realizing  his  great  military 
skill,  and  being  grateful  for  his  self-sac- 
rificing offer  of  assistance,  were  ready  for 
once  to  put  aside  religious  prejudices  and 
make  him  one  of  themselves.  That  his 
wife  and  children  were  Protestants  I  think 
was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Captain. 

If  asked  briefly  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  Miles  Standish,  I  should  say  that 
he  was  a  soldier,  every  inch  of  him,  hon- 
orable, without  stain,  and  brave  in  that 
self-restrained  yet  dashing  manner  which 
always  excites  men's  admiration. 

For  any  person  who  wishes  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  all  that  is  known  about 
the  life  of  Standish,  a  list  of  works,  about 
twenty  in  number,  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  (Vol. 
LHI.,  page  475). 


Casualty 

[From  the  London  "Academy"] 


THE  shops  exhibited  luxuries  from 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and,  in 
the  fine  frosty  afternoon,  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  more  than  they  needed 
walked  or  drove  up  and  down  the  busy 
and  fashionable  street  in  search  of  some- 
thing, anything,  which  they  did  not  already 
possess.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  for  the 
sandwich  men. 

The  entrance  to  the  picture-gal ler>'  was 
full  of  footmen  waiting  for  their  masters 
to  leave  the  private  view ;  new  carriages 
continually  arrived  before  the  portico, 
and  a  constant  procession  across  the  pave- 
ment of  exquisitely  attired  women  and 
attentive  men  interfered  seriously  with 
the  foot  traffic.  A  little  higher  up  the 
street  was  a  crowd  bending  over  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  gutter.  I  edged  my  way 
in,  and  saw,  amid  the  forest  of  legs,  a 
considerable  pool  of  blood.  No  one 
spoke  ;  we  merely  stared  at  the  blood, 
stared  and  stared  :  that  contented  us. 

I  turned  back  to  the  gallery  entrance, 
for  I  also  was  going  to  the  private  view. 

A  young  woiQjm  cam^  forth,  tall,  imperi- 


ous, young,  beautiful.  She  was  dressed 
in  fawn  cloth,  with  opulent  furs,  and  a 
violet  toque  ;  her  muff  hung  at  her  waist 
from  a  thin  gold  chain.  She  glanced 
round  in  search  of  her  footman  and  her 
carriage.  Immediately  a  carriage  swept 
rather  loosely  to  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  footman  was  driving ;  there 
was  no  one  else  on  the  box,  and  the 
horses  were  excited. 

The  footman  flushed  as  the  woman 
approached  him.  He  bent  down  to  her, 
one  eye  on  the  animals  and  the  other 
timidly  upon  her. 

"  Where  is  Jepson  ?"  she  asked,  with 
cold  annoyance. 

**  If  you  please,  m'lady,  there's  been  an 
accident  1  Just  after  you  went  into  the 
gallery  the  horses  swerved — they  were 
frightened  at  a  *bus  horse  which  had  fell 
down — and  Jepson  was  thrown  off  on  to 
the  pavement,  on  his  head,  mMady,  very 
peculiar — " 

"  Where  is  Jepson  ?" 

"  Police  took  him  to  the  hospital, 
m'lady," 
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"  What  hospital  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  m'lady." 

The  woman  bit  her  lip. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  No,  m'lady  ;  but  he's  lost  a  sight  of 
blood." 

With  a  movement  of  the  elbow,  almost 
imperceptible,  the  footman  indicated  the 
pool  of  blood. 

The  woman  looked,  and  looked  back. 
She  was  absolutely  calm. 


**  Can  I  trust  you  to  manage  the  horses?" 

"  Yes,  m'lady." 

"  You're  sure  ?" 

"  Yes,  m'lady." 

"  Home,  then." 

She  entered  the  carriage.  The  foot- 
man seemed  relieved.  Gathering  the 
reins  up  tight,  he  clicked  to  Jepson's 
horses  and  drove  away,  trying  not  to 
look  self-conscious,  and  failing  in  the 
attempt 
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The  Bismarck  Autobiography ' 

The  autobiography  of  a  great  man  con- 
stitutes, as  a  rule,  the  final  authority  either 
upon  the  outward  acts  of  his  life  or  upon 
his  dominant  ideals.  When  Bismarck  died, 
the  world  was  already  his  biographer.  As 
the  Caesarean  statesman  of  this  century, 
no  movement  of  his  course  escaped  an 
imperial  publicity.  Biographical  records 
could  add  but  little  novelty  or  weight  of 
authority  to  his  history.  His  recently 
published  autobiography,  the  final  and 
official  account  of  a  unique  career,  might 
bear  the  same  character  of  a  twice-told 
tale  in  all  that  concerns  the  outward  events 
of  its  writer's  life,  were  it  not  for  the 
prominence  given  to  his  personal  reflec- 
tions and  to  the  ideals  which  he  served. 
Its  chief  interest  and  value  are  centered 
not  so  much  in  the  reminiscences  as  in  the 
reflections  upon  men  and  things.  In  these 
the  originality  and  novelty  of  the  work 
consist. 

The  character  of  the  man  himself,  most 
difficult  to  trace  in  any  case  behind  his 
Brobdingnagian  proportions,  is  illumined 
by  some  slight  incidents  which  have  ap- 
parently nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose 
of  the  work.  The  only  conscious  sum- 
ming up  of  himself  on  the  part  of  Bismarck 
is  found  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first 
chapter : 

"  I  left  school  at  Easter,  1832,  a  normal 
product  of  the  State  system  of  education  ; 
a  Pantheist,  and,  if  not  a  Republican,  at 

^Bismarck:  The  Man  and  the  Statesman.  Being  the 
Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince  von 
Bismarck,  Written  and  Dictated  by  Himself  after  his 
Retirement  from  Office.  Translated  from  the  German 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Butler,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Harper  fip  Brothera,  New 
York.   2VoU.    #7,50,  ^ 


least  with  the  persuasion  that  the  Repub- 
lic was  the  most  rational  form  of  govern- 
ment'* He  passes  very  quickly  over  the 
Gottingen  and  Berlin  periods,  dwelling 
more  fully  upon  his  service  as  referendary 
in  1836-7,  and  upon  his  impressions  of 
the  bureaucratic  system,  which  were  those, 
on  the  whole,  of  "  pigtail  and  periwig." 
This  same  chapter  is  noteworthy  for  a 
paragraph  in  which  Bismarck  explains  his 
conceptions  of  absolutism  and  aristocracy, 
and  defends  them  against  criticism;  a 
paragraph  which  serves  as  a  keynote  to 
his  further  utterances  on  political  and 
social  subjects : 

Moreover,  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  old 
Prussian  monarchy  was  not,  and  is  not,  the 
final  word  of  my  convictions.  .  .  .  Absolutism 
primarily  demands  impartiality,  honest]^,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  energy,  and  inwaird  humility  in 
the  ruler.  These  may  be  present,  and  yet 
male  and  female  favorites  (m  the  best  case 
the  lawful  wife),  the  monarch's  own  vanity 
and  susceptibility  to  flattery,  will  nevertheless 
diminish  tne  fruits  of  his  good  intentions,  in- 
asmuch as  the  monarch  is  not  omniscient,  and 
cannot  have  an  equal  understanding  of  all 
branches  of  his  office.  As  early  as  1847  I  was 
in  favor  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  possibility 
of  public  criticism  of  the  cfovemment,  in  order 
to  shelter  the  monarch  from  the  danger  of 
having  blinkers  put  on  him  by  women,  court- 
iers, sycophants,  and  visionaries. 

He  protests  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  alone  have  guided  his  policy : 

And  it  has  been  a  calumny  when  publicists, 
even  well-meaning,  have  accused  me  of  having 
ever  advocated  an  aristocratic  system.  I  have 
never  regarded  birth  as  a  substitute  for  want 
of  ability.  .  .  .  The  ideal  that  has  always 
floated  before  me  has  been  a  monarchy  which 
should  be  so  far  controlled  by  an  independent 
national  representation — according  to  my  no- 
tion, representing  classes  or  callings— that 
monarch  or  parliament  would  not  be  able  to 
alt^r  the  existing  statutory  position  before  the 
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law  separately y  but  only  communi  consensus ; 
with  publicity,  and  public  criticism,  by  press 
and  Diet,  of  all  political  proceedings. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  emphasis, 
explicit  or  implicit,  is  laid  upon  this  con- 
ception of  monarchical  relations  to  the 
State.  Ik)  guard  the  integrity  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  he  understood  it,  seems  to  have 
been  a  pivotal  principle  of  Bismarck's  ca- 
reer. It  is  noticeable  that  he  places  women 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  embarrassments  to 
monarchy.  His  criticisms  of  the  women 
of  the  imperial  house  are  always  delicately 
ironical,  revealing  a  hostility  adjusted 
to  the  requirements  of  their  sex.  He 
refuses  to  recognize  them  as  political 
antagonists,  putting  them  merely  in  the 
list  of  those  troubles  of  court  life  which 
added  to  his  ennui.  His  own  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  passionately  devoted,  is 
screened  in  his  autobiography  from  the 
public  gaze,  as  was  due  to  a  wise  woman 
who  knew  her  place  in  nature's  scheme. 
Writing  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  he  says, 
•*  She  was  in  general  more  interested  in 
ever3rthing  foreign  than  in  the  familiar, 
the  every-day,  the  homely."  Taking  into 
account  Germanic  ideals  of  the  duties  of 
women,  no  more  mordant  criticism  could 
be  imagined.  In  Bismarck's  autobiog- 
raphy women  are  always  prowling  about 
the  anterooms  of  kings'  council-chambers, 
and  lurking  in  the  shrubbery  of  palace  gar- 
dens. He  is  always  aware  of  the  feminine 
shadow  on  the  wall,  of  the  swish  of  the  re- 
treating petticoat,  so  his  conversations  with 
royalty,  reported  here  and  there  through- 
out his  book,  are  marvels  of  diplomacy. 

With  the  chapter  on  the  year  1848 
b^ns  the  more  circumstantial  account  of 
Bismarck's  political  career.  His  prompt 
action  upon  learning  of  the  Berlin  Revo- 
lution is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
effect;  one  incident,  especially,  reveals 
the  blood-and-iron  minister  while  he  was 
yet  in  embryo.  "  My  next-door  neighbor 
s)anpathized  with  the  Berlin  movement, 
accused  me  of  hurling  a  firebrand  into  the 
country,  and  declared  that  if  the  peasants 
really  prepared  to  march  off,  he  would 
come  forward  and  dissuade  them.  I  re- 
plied, *  You  know  that  I  am  a  quiet  man, 
but  if  you  do  that  I  shall  shoot  you.'  *! 
am  sure  you  won't,'  said  he.  *  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  that  I  will,'  I  replied, 
'  and  you  know  that  I  keep  my  word ;  so 
drop  that'  " 


The  chapters  on  the  Erfiirt,  Olmiitz^ 
Dresden  period,  and  on  Bismarck's  intro- 
duction to  the  diplomatic  life,  are  inter- 
spersed with  observations  on  the  crucial 
events  of  the  times,  which,  though  long 
since  embodied  in  his  official  line  of  con- 
duct, have  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty, 
and  a  certain  authority  lacking,  of  neces- 
sity, in  biographical  records.  The  account 
of  his  diplomatic  career,  covering  the 
larger  part  of  the  first  volume,  has  an 
interest  apart  from  its  political  significance 
in  the  sensitiveness  it  displays  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  courts  at  which  he 
represented  his  government,  and  for  his 
accurate  estimates  of  men  and  manners. 
Bismarck  as  a  man  of  the  world  has  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  Bismarck  the 
statesman.  In  his  autobiography  his  un- 
conscious testimony  reveals  an  insight 
into  personality,  a  refinement  of  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  which  was  invaluable  to 
him  in  his  diplomatic  and  later  in  his 
ministerial  character.  He  never  forgot, 
apparently,  that  he  must  deal  with  events 
through  persons.  He  never  misjudged 
the  quality  of  a  court.  The  bizarre  splen- 
dor of  Versailles  under  Napoleon  III. 
did  not  blind  him  to  the  bad  manners  of 
a  mushroom  nobility. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Bismarck,  at  the 
end  of  his  long  career,  displays  more 
genuine  friendliness  towards  Russia  than 
towards  England,  France,  or  Austria.  He 
comments  favorably  upon  Russian  expan- 
sion in  the  East.  "  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  Germany,"  he 
writes  in  the  chapter  on  The  Future  Policy 
of  Russia,  "  if  the  Russians  in  one  way  or 
another,  physically  or  diplomatically,  were 
to  establish  themselves  at  Constantinople 
and  had  to  defend  that  position.  We 
should  then  cease  to  be  in  the  condition 
of  being  hounded  on  by  England,  and 
occasionally  also  by  Austria,  and  exploited 
by  them  to  check  the  Russian  lust  after 
the  Bosphorus."  In  this  same  chapter 
Bismarck  sets  forth  what  he  considers  Ger- 
many's position  and  policy  at  the  present 
day  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe — 
noteworthy  because  of  its  divergence  from 
the  present  Emperor's  conception  of  the 
international  policy  of  the  Empire. 

"  It  is  our  interest  to  maintain  peace, 
while  without  exception  our  Continental 
neighbors  have  wishes,  either  secret  or 
officially  avowed,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
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except  by  war.  We  must  direct  our  policy 
in  accordance  with  these  facts — that  is, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  war  or 
limit  it."  These  sentiments  and  others 
which  follow  seem  like  a  mild  afterglow 
to  Bismarck's  stormy  day.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  whether  their  peacefulness  is  the 
fruit  of  political  acumen  or  of  the  weari- 
ness of  old  age.  "  We  ought  to  take  trouble 
and  weaken  the  bad  feeling  which  had 
been  called  out  through  our  growth  to  the 
position  of  a  real  Great  Power,  by  honor- 
able and  peaceful  use  of  our  influence, 
and  so  convince  the  world  that  a  German 
hegemony  in  Europe  is  more  useful  and 
less  partisan,  and  also  less  harmful  for  the 
freedom  of  others,  than  a  French,  Russian, 
or  English.  ...  It  has  always  been  my 
ideal  aim,  after  we  had  established  our  unity 
within  the  possible  limits,  to  win  the  con- 
fidence not  only  of  the  smaller  European 
States,  but  also  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
to  convince  them  that  German  policy  will 
be  just  and  peaceful,  now  that  it  has  made 
good  the  injuria  Umporum^  the  division  of 
the  nation." 

His  conception  of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  German  Empire  is  set  forth  in  a  most 
interesting  chapter  entitled  "  Dynasties 
and  Stocks."  He  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  German  people  and  its  national 
life  cannot  be  portioned  out  as  private 
possessions  of  princely  houses.  He  points 
out  that  he  himself  would  have  been  weap- 
onless against  the  Brandenburg  princely 
house  if,  in  dealing  with  it,  he  had  needed 
to  reinforce  his  Germanic  national  feeling 
by  rupture  and  resistance.  "In  the  pre- 
destination of  history,"  he  writes,  '*  it  so 
fell  out  that  my  courtier-talents  sufficed  to 
gain  the  king,  and  with  him,  by  conse- 
quence, his  army,  for  the  national  cause." 
His  sharpest  fights  were  against 'd3mas- 
tic  and  particularist  policy  wherever  it 
collided  with  the  national  policy ;  yet  he 
acknowledges  that  the  German  patriotism, 
to  be  active  and  effective,  needs,  as  a  rule, 
the  middle  term  of  dependence  on  a  dy- 
nasty. "  The  German  love  of  Fatherland 
has  need  of  a  prince  on  whom  it  can  con- 
centrate its  attachment." 

The  chapter  on  the  Culturkampf  con- 
tains Bismarck's  conception  of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to  its  re- 
ligious concerns.  He  declares  that  in 
religious  matters  his  toleration  has  at  all 
times  been  restricted  only  by  the  boHnda- 


ries  which  the  necessity  of  various  denomi- 
nations co-existing  in  the  same  body  politic 
imposes  on  the  claims  of  each  particular 
creed.  His  quarrel  with  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  religious,  but  because  the 
Catholic  clergy,  if  they  desire  properly  to 
discharge  what  is  theoretically  their  duty, 
must  claim  a  share  in  the  secular  govern- 
ment extending  beyond  the  ecclesiastical 
dominion.  "  They  constitute  a  political 
institution  under  clerical  forms."  It  was 
a  case  of  the  clashing  of  two  empires  on 
the  same  field 

Bismarck's  relations  to  the  royal  family 
are  set  forth  with  fullness  of  detail.  He 
devotes  one  chapter  to  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam I.,  "  the  monarch  whom  I  designate 
specifically  my  master."  "  He  was  one  of 
those  figures,  princely  alike  in  soul  and 
body,  whose  qualities  belong  more  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  understanding,  and  ex- 
plain the  life-and-death  devotion  of  their 
servants  and  adherents.  .  .  .  Our  relations 
and  my  attachment  to  him  were  in  princi- 
ple based  on  the  fact  that  I  was  by  con- 
viction a  royalist ;  but  the  s|>ecial  form 
which  it  took  is  only  possible  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  certain  reciprocity  of  good  will 
between  master  and  servant" 

Of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  to  whom 
he  devotes  the  closing  chapter  of  his  auto- 
biography, he  writes  in  a  kindly  spirit 
"  All  assertions  of  our  lasting  discord  are 
unfounded."  "  His  amiability  and  confi- 
dence made  it  easy  for  me  to  transfer  to 
him  the  affection  which  I  had  cherished 
for  his  father."  He  publishes  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  to  himself  as  an  exam- 
ple of  his  character  and  method  of  writing, 
and  to  overthrow  the  legend  that  he  (Bis- 
marck) had  been  an  enemy  of  the  army. 

The  character  of  Bismarck  himself  is 
partially  revealed  by  slight  incidents,  by 
waifs  and  strays  of  conversation,  that  have 
little  to  do  with  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
book.  He  is  "  greatly  flattered  "  because 
a  little  Russian  grand-duchess,  aged  four, 
says  of  him  in  his  presence,  "  He  is  nice." 
He  shows  much  humor  in  his  descriptions 
of  courtiers  and  court  functions.  He  is 
loyal — after  the  Teutonic  fashion — to  all 
women,  as  long  as  they  keep  out  of  poli- 
tics. His  "  reflections  and  reminiscences  " 
are  not,  however,  a  revelation  of  the  man 
behind  the  man.  Bismarck's  inner  life  is^ 
hidden  completely  in  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity. 
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Books  of  the  Week 

fThe  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
l>y  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  March  31.  Prices 
^Mrill  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received  in  the 
preceding  issue  ot  The  Outkx)k.  This  weekly  report  of 
(mrreiit  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews 
ot  the  more  important  works.  1 

LITERARY    CRITICISM 

M.   Joseph  Texte's  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau and  the  Cosmopolitan  Spirit  in  Litera- 
ture has  almost  a  timely  interest  at  this 
moment  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  has 
taken   on  its  most  aggressive  form,  and 
the  English-speaking  peoples  are  uncon- 
sciously thinking  of  themselves  as  apart, 
in  a  certain  sense,  from  the  other  races  ; 
for    this  volume  is   not  only  a  study  of 
Rousseau,  but  it  is  also  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  literary  relations  be- 
tween   France   and   England  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  record,  there- 
fore, of  an  interchange  of  influence  be- 
tween   northern   and    southern    Europe, 
between  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  genius. 
Such  studies  as  this  are  among  the  most 
significant   contributions  to   current   his- 
torical  literature,   and   among  the  most 
suggestive.      They   inevitably   carry   the 
mind  on  to  a  larger  synthesis  than  that 
which  is  made  by  the  consideration  of  the 
literature  or  art  of  a  singly  related  group 
of  races,  by  showing  clearly  that  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  world  cannot,  in  any  real 
sense,  know  race  lines.     The  great  litera- 
tures are  continually  reacting  upon   one 
another  through  all  manner  of  subtle  influ- 
ences, the  northern  modifying  the  south- 
em,  and  the  southern  in  turn  modifying 
the  northern.     In  this  volume  M.  Texte 
exhibits  Rousseau  as  the  interpreter  of 
the    northern    literatures   to   France   by 
pointing  out  very  clearly  the  great  influ- 
ence of   English  literature,  history,   and 
philosophy  upon  Rousseau.    When  Rous- 
seau began  to  write,  English  influence  had 
become  a  great  power;  and  the  English 
spirit  was   especially   attractive    to    the 
g^oup  of   men,  of  whom    Rousseau   was 
one,  who  were  trying,  through  one  avenue 
or  another,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  old    regime.      "  The    Englishman," 
wrote  one  of  these  men,  **  never  bows  his 
head  to  the  yoke  which  the  majority  of 
men  bear  without  a  murmur,  but  prefers 
freedom,  however  stormy,  to  tranquil  de- 
pendence."     This    freedom,   or,  as   we 
should  say,   strong  individuality,  of  the 


English  genius,  as  contrasted  with  the 
strong  social  tendency  of  the  French 
genius,  captivated  Rousseau,  and  led  to  a 
dose  study  on  his  part  of  a  number  of 
English  writers,  among  whom  Richardson 
is  said  to  have  exerted  the  most  distinct 
effect  upon  him ;  for,  as  an  English  critic 
has  said,  the  soul  of  Clarissa  "  transmi- 
grated into  the  heroine  of  *  La  Nouvelle 
H^loise.'  "  M.  Texte  dedicates  his  book 
to  M.  Bruneti^re;  and  the  influence  of 
the  distinguished  critic  is  seen  throughout 
this  volume.  It  was  Bruneti^re  who  said 
that  it  would  be  well  to  subordinate  the 
history  of  individual  literatures  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 
This  volume  is  a  study  in  this  direction. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books ;  the  first 
devoted  to  "  The  Influence  of  England 
upon  France  before  the  time  of  Rous- 
seau ;"  the  second  to  "  Jean- Jacques  Rous- 
seau and  English  Literature,"  with  special 
reference  to  Richardson  ;  and  the  third  to 
"  Rousseau  and  the  Influence  of  England 
during  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY 

Miss  Hapgood  has  done  a  genuine  serv- 
ice to  the  admirers  of  Tolstoi  in  trans- 
lating Mr.  P.  A.  Sergyeenko's  Horn  Count 
Tolstoi  Lives  and  Works,  The  author  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  Tolstoi's  life,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  present  those  little 
incidents  of  daily  happenings  that  bring 
out  in  the  most  vivid  way  personal  pecu- 
liarities and  characteristics.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  readable.  Its  title  exactly  de- 
scribes it.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

The  anon5mious  History  of  South  America 
written  presumably  by  a  Spanish- Ameri- 
can, and  now  translated  by  Adnah  D. 
Jones,  has  a  positive  value  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  in  one  book  a  complete  and 
carefully  prepared  sketch  of  the  entire 
South  American  continent  from  the  view- 
point of  a  South  American  of  liberal  ideas. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  South  America,  and  then 
each  of  the  countries  is  taken  up  sepa- 
rately, and  its  political  and  commercial 
history  is  outlined.  A  certain  excess  of 
enthusiasm  was  to  be  expected,  but,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  book  is  written  with 
soberness  and  impartiality,  and  its  spirit 
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is  that  of  genuine  democracy.     (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Story  of  Rouen,  by  T.  A.  Cook,  with 
illustrations  by  Helen  M.  James  and  Jane 
E.  Cook,  belongs  to  the  series  of  "  Medi- 
aeval .Towns,"  and  may  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  book  of  great  value  to  the  tour- 
ist, but  as  a  foot-note  to  history ;  one  of 
those  minor  studies  which,  by  virtue  of 
focusing  interest  and  investigation  within 
a  very  small  area,  throw  into  striking 
relief  the  characteristics  of  a  place  or  a 
time.  Rouen,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  is  specially  rich  in  material  for  his- 
torical and  architectural  study ;  and  this 
volume  is  a  compact  statement  of  its  his- 
tory, and  a  study  of  its  churches  and 
public  buildings,  with  very  charming  and 
intelligent  illustration.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

Mr.  S.  R.  Lysaght  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  that  very  successful 
novel  "The  Marplot."  In  One  of  the 
Grenvilles  he  has  made  a  novel  of  English 
and  Irish  life  and  character,  working  on  a 
large  scale,  with  many  characters,  some- 
what discursively,  and  without  much  at- 
tempt at  constructive  compactness.  The 
reader's  interest  is,  therefore,  rather  slowly 
awakened,  and  those  who  look  for  a  terse, 
incisive  style,  a  rapid  disclosure  of  charac- 
ter, and  an  exciting  plot,  will  care  little 
for  the  book.  It  does,  however,  as  a  whole, 
give  in  a  leisurely  way  several  subtle  and 
strong  studies  of  types  of  widely  vary- 
ing social  standing,  and  has  not  a  little 
keen  social  satire.  The  intellectual  quality 
of  the  book  is  much  above  the  average, 
and  there  are  episodes  and  characters 
which  remind  one  of  Mr.  Meredith  in 
their  grasp  and  strength.  (The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York.) 

Many  readers  will  recall  a  quite  un- 
usual story  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Chesnutt  called 
"  The  Wife  of  His  Youth,"  published  in 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  last  summer — a 
novel  and  intensely  interesting  study  of 
negro  character.  The  volume  of  short 
stories  by  Mr.  Chesnutt  just  issued  under 
the  title  The  Conjure  Woman  is  in  an- 
other vein.  The  tales  all  relate  stories  of 
"  hoodoo,"  "  conjuring,"  or  "  goophering," 
told  by  a  delightful  old  darkey  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  type,  who  is  shrewd  enough 
to  use  hi?  ms^ryelous  tales  for  his  own 


personal  ends.  The  humor  is  contagious 
and  genial ;  the  dialect  is  as  soft  and 
smooth  as  is  Mr.  Joel  Harris's ;  and,  all 
in  all,  the  stories  are  among  the  most  amus- 
ing we  have  seen  for  some  time,  while 
they  give  a  rarely  excellent  insight  into 
n^;ro  life  and  character.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  new  woman  is  the  heroine  of  Tlu 
Confounding  of  Camelia,  by  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.)  Camelia  is  the  daughter  of  an 
English  baronet  The  plot  is  well  con- 
ceived and  the  characters  are  strongly 
drawn.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  style 
at  times  which  the  reader  resents,  because 
it  interrupts. 

EDUCATION 

The  first  volume  of  Unwersities  and 
Their  Sons  is  a  large  quarto  of  over  700 
pages,  handsomely  bound  and  stamped, 
well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  many 
scores  of  half-tone  pictures,  usually  well 
made,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  (such  as 
the  portrait  of  President  Eliot),  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  general  design  of  the 
work  is  to  give  elaborate  sketches  of  the 
history,  influence,  and  characteristics  of 
American  universities,  together  with  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  portraits  of  alumni. 
The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  and 
contains  (besides  an  excellent  introductory 
essay  by  the  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Chamberlain,  ex-President  of  Bowdoin, 
and  a  paper  on  **  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States  "  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris)  an 
article  on  Harvard  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer, 
one  on  Yale  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  one 
on  Princeton  by  Dr.  John  De  Witt  (with  a 
supplementary  article  on  the  student  life 
by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams),  and  one  on 
Columbia  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Amringe. 
The  assurance  given  by  the  names  of 
these  writers  that  the  historical  reviews  of 
the  four  universities  should  be  thorough, 
accurate,  and  dignified  is  fulfilled  by  the 
articles  themselves.  The  following  volume 
or  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  devoted 
to  biographical  sketches  of  alumni. 
Whether  the  work  as  a  whole  will  main- 
tain the  standard  set  by  the  first  volume 
will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
subjects  of  these  biographies  are  selected. 
We  could  wish  that  the  editors  had  been 
a  little  inore  ^plicit  as  to  ihtfrinq^ie  oq 
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-which  the  choice  of  subjects  is  to  be 
made.  They  tell  us  that  all  the  alumni 
are  not  to  be  included ;  and  certainly  that 
would  be  impossible ;  they  add  that  it  is 
not  proposed  to  confine  the  selections  to 
men  of  National  reputation,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  made  their  careers.  But  some 
principle  of  selection  must  be  used  ;  and 
such  a  work  should  be  free  from  even  a 
suspicion,  for  example,  of  there  being  any 
connection  between  the  subscription  or 
non-subscription  of  an  alumnus  to  the 
work  and  the  appearance  or  non-appear- 
ance of  his  biography  and  portrait.  (R. 
Hemdon  Company,  Boston.) 

It  is  a  missionary  work  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  the  Perry  Pictures  to  schools, 
city  as  well  as  country,  and  to  mothers 
who  wish  their  children  to  grow  up  know- 
ing and  loving  the  best  things  in  art  The 
price  of  these  excellent  reproductions  is 
but  a  cent  apiece,  and  there  are  few  homes 
in  which  some  room  at  least  could  not 
be  made  more  attractive  by  these  pictures 
than  by  those  now  in  possession.  There 
are  twelve  hundred  subjects  in  the  revised 
catalogue  for  1898,  which  has  just  been 
received,  and  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  specimen  prints  that  accompany 
it  are  of  scenes  which  teachers  of  history 
and  literature  will  be  glad  to  have  pre- 
sented in  this  form.  (The  Perry  Pictures 
Company,  Maiden,  Mass.) 

RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY 

That  darkness  broods  over  all  origins 
is  attested  by  the  critical  questions  still 
unsolved  respecting  the  Four  Gospels. 
Papias  and  His  Contemporaries :  A  Study 
of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Second  Cen- 
tury, by  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  is  a 
scholarly  sketch  of  the  conditions  antece- 
dent to  and  attending  the  separation  of  the 
canonical  from  the  uncanonical  writings, 
and  is  supplemented  by  an  extended 
appendix  of  critical  notes.  Its  value  con- 
sists in  its  picture  of  the  stage  of  uncritical 
freedom  out  of  which  our  New  Testament 
was  evolved,  ^nd  the  exigencies  which 
impelled  the  evolution.  But  while  "  the 
Scripture  "  is  a  term  appropriated  to  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  earliest  church 
fathers,  their  recognition  of  an  equal  au- 
thority in  the  evangelic  tradition,  whatever 
its  original  written  form  may  have  been, 
does  not  seem  adequately  regarded  by  Mr. 
Hall.     A  more  serious  defect  is  in  his  view 


of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  "a  sublime  dream- 
world," from  which  one  would  *'  never 
have  guessed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  led  a 
human  life  ending  in  a  human  tragedy." 
The  time  is  past,  as  Professor  McGiffert 
has  said,  for  regarding  it  as  a  religious 
fiction  of  the  second  century.  It  is  equally 
arbitrary  to  infer  from  Galatians  i.,  lS-9, 
that  the  Apostles'  reminiscences  of  Jesus's 
daily  life  and  speech  "  had  no  interest  for 
Paul."  On  the  other  hand,  some  careless 
statements — e,  g.,  "  Christ  has  gone  daily 
in  and  out  of  Jerusalem  during  the  two  or 
three  years  of  his  ministry,"  do  not  inspire 
confidence  in  the  author's  handling  of 
difficult  critical  questions.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.^ 

MUNICIPAL   QUESTIONS 

Municipal  Monopolies,  a  collection  of 
papers  by  the  most  trustworthy  specialists 
in  this  country,  edited  by  Professor  E. 
W.  Bemis,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
book  on  municipal  matters  that  has  ap- 
peared since  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  "  Munici- 
pal Government  in  Great  Britain."  To 
American  students  and  writers  the  present 
volume  is  even  more  valuable  than  Dr. 
Shaw's  masterly  work,  because  it  is  mainly 
devoted  to  American  experiments.  The 
whole  field  of  municipal  monopolies  has 
been  covered,  and  every  paper  has  been 
written  in  a  spirit  of  judicial  fairness 
toward  private  corporations,  as  well  as 
of  warm  devotion  to  the  public  interests. 
The  judicial  spirit  is  especially  to  be 
emphasized.  Every  one  of  the  writers 
believes  that  the  public  can  be  better 
trusted  to  care  for  its  own  interests  than 
a  private  monopoly  to  care  for  the  public 
interests.  But  every  one  of  them  has 
recognized,  to  use  Professor  Commons's 
phrase,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  their  side,  and  has  taken  care  to 
state  the  situation  so  that  a  hostile  press 
cannot  claim  that  there  is  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  first  chapter  (on  water-works 
systems,  private  and  public)  is  by  M.  N. 
Baker,  of  the  "  Engineering  News,"  the 
editor  of  the  "  Manual  of  American  Water- 
Works,"  whose  authoritative  article  on 
this  subject  in  The  Outlook  last  year  will 
be  recalled.  The  next  two  chapters  (on 
municipal  electric  lighting,  and  the  latest 
electric  light  reports)  are  by  Professor  John 
R.  Commons,  of  Syracuse,  and  Professor 
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Bemis.  Professor  Bemis's  contribution  is 
prepared  distinctively  for  close  students 
of  statistics  and  for  purposes  of  reference, 
but  Professor  Commons's  article  is  a 
brilliant  review  of  the  whole  field  of  mu- 
nicipal activity,  equally  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  and  the  close  student 
Professor  Frank  Parsons,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  treats  of  the  regulation 
of  the  telephone,  not  only  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  but  all  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  and  also  deals  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  chapter  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  monopoly.  Dr.  Max  West 
presents  compactly  the  ^results  of  his 
investigation  of  the  history  of  municipal 
franchises  in  New  York,  and  Professor 
Bemis  concludes  the  volume  with  chapters 
on  street  railways,  gas-works,  and  the 
general  subject  of  regulation  or  ownership. 
The  volume,  which  is  well  indexed,  is 
a  perfect  m  ne  of  information  already 
crushed  and  sifted,  and  ready  to  be  coined 
into  arguments  that  will  be  legal  tender 
everywhere.  To  writers  and  thinkers  on 
municipal  problems  the  volume  is  almost 
indispensable.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  love  of  nature  is  growing  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  can  be  no  true  enjoyment 
of  nature  without  knowledge.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Frances  Theodora  Parsons.  "  How 
to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  **  gave  her  a 
waiting  audience,  who  will  welcome  Hcnv 
to  Kno7v  the  Ferns,  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  (New 
York).  This  book  follows  the  plan  of 
"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  It 
is  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  all  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  early  training  in  wood-lore. 
"  How  to  Know  the  Ferns "  not  only 
identifies  the  ferns,  but  their  family  rela- 
tions and  neighbors.  It  will  beyond 
doubt  receive  a  general  welcome. 

The  seventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  has 
been  added  to  the  "  School  Classics  Series  " 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston),  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Bain,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  act- 
ing as  editor.  He  has  prepared  the  vo- 
cabulary with  a  view  to  giving  the  student 
command  of  the  Attic  forms  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  Homer  with  ease. 
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Moscheles,  Felix.  Fragments  of  an  AutoUography.  i2SK 

JOHN    LANE,  NEW  YORK 

Meynell.  Alice.    Tlie  Spirit  of  Place  and  Other  Essays 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO-   PHILADELPHIA 

Barrett,  Wilson,  and  Robert  Hichens.    The  Daughters 

of  Babyk>n.    $1.50. 
Doyle,  Dr.  C.  W.    The  Taming  of  the  Jungle.    %\. 
Bloomingdale,  Jr.,  Charles  ("Karl'*).    Mr.,  Mm,  and 

Mrs.    |li5. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Rod,  Edouard.  Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife.  Trans- 
lated by  Bradley  Oilman.    #1.25. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Trevelyan.  George  Macaulay.    England  in  the  Age  of 

Wycline.    %A. 
Richmond,  Ennis.    Through  Boyhood  to  Manhood.  ^1. 

THE  MACMILLAN   CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Scrutton,  Percy  E.  Electricity  m  Town  and  Country 
Houses    Si. 

Sadler,  Rev.  M.  F.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.    11.50. 

Shakespeare,  William,  The  Works  of.  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Herford-  In  Ten  Volumes.  Vol  II.,  $\Ml  (The 
Eversley  Edition.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.  Edited  by 
Edwin  Herbert  Lewis.    i\. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick.  Spinoza.  $3.  (Second  Edi- 
tion.) 

Sweetness  and  Light,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  An 
Essay  on  Style,  oy  Walter  Pater.    75  cts. 

Knox,  Jonn.  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land.   Edited  by  C.  J.  Guthrie.    #2.50. 

THE  PILGRIM   PRESS,  CHICAGO 

Beard,  Frederica.  The  Kindergarten  Sunday-SchooL 
75  cts. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Rogers,  Robert  Cameron.  For  the  King  and  Other 
Poems.    $\2S. 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Graham,  Rev.  J.  A.  Missionary  Expansion  Since  the 
Reformation.    #1.25. 

WaUffir,  Norman  L..  D.D.  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Sur- 
roundings.   $\2^, 

Storrow,  Rev.  E.    Our  Sisters  in  India.    #1.25. 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

The   Memory  of   Lincoln.    Poems  selected  by  M.  A. 

De  Wolfe  Howe.    «1. 
Washington's   FareweU   Address.     With   a    Prefatcny 

Note  by  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.    50  cts. 

HERBERT  S.  STONE  ft  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Coleman,  Oliver.    Successful  Houses. 

Magruder,  Julia.    A  Heaven-Kissfaig  Hill. 

Hay,  Helen.    Some  Verses. 

Beale,  Harriet  S.  B.    Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 

for  Children. 
The  Spanbh-American  War.    Illustrated. 

TAMES  H.  WEST  CO^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Stevens,  Henry  D.    A  Boy's  Life.    50  cts. 
McDonald,  W.    The  People's  Wesley.    Introduction  by 

Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  D.D.    15  cts. 
EcceClerus.    By  a  Student  of  the  Times.    $1.50. 

R.  H.  WOODWARD  CO.,  BALTIMORE 

Seawright,  William  Jordan.    The  PhiUppines  and  New 
Possessions. 
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The  Trenton  Movement 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  a 
pressing  question  in  church  work  to-day 
is  how  to  arouse  the  Christian  world  to  a 
realization  of  the  magnitude  and  gravity 
of  civic  and  industrial  problems,  and  of 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  assist  in  their 
solution.  The  Trenton  Movement  seems 
likely  to  offer  valuable  suggestions,  indi- 
cating a  feasible  method  of  awakening 
public  opinion.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Wishart,  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  for 
nearly  four  years  has  been  sowing  the 
seed  of  a  practical  social  gospel,  and  who 
has  been  an  active  leader  in  various  suc- 
cessful reform  movements.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  and  his  colleague  William  H. 
Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  League  for  Social 
Service,  conducted  an  eight  days'  cam- 
paign, lasting  from  April  2d  to  the  9th,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
applied  Christianity.  The  following  topics 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, and  the  variety  of  the  organiza- 
tions co-operating  in  the  movement : 

1.  What  is  Christianity  for  ?  2.  The  Prob- 
lem of  the  City  Child.  Auspices  Bible  Read- 
ers' Aid  Society. 

1.  Christianity — Labor — Capital.  2.  Picture- 
History  of  Labor.  Auspices  Representatives 
of  Labor  and  Capital. 

1.  The  Rule  of  the  People.  2.  Teaching 
People  to  Act.  Auspices  Trenton  Educa- 
tional Society. 

1.  The  Conscience  of  the  People.  ^.  Im- 
proved Housing — Public  Baths — Bookless 
Summer  Schools.  Auspices  Trenton  Board 
of  Trade. 

1.  The  Twentieth-Century  City  a  Peril. 
2.  Municipal  Housekeeping.  The  Mayor 
presiding. 

1.  Is  Civilization  a  Failure?  2.  Living 
Among  the  People.  Auspices  of  the  Contem- 
poranr  Gub. 

1 .  What  all  this  Means  to  Trenton.  2.  With 
Some  Trenton  Photographs.  Auspices  of  the 
Ministerial  Union  of  Trenton. 

1.  Twendeth-Century  Problems.  2.  Mod- 
em Solutions.  Auspices  of  the  Press  of  Tren- 
ton. 

Some  significant  facts  are  noteworthy. 
The  movement  was  found  to  appeal  with 
marvelous  power  to  a  great  many  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  community,  who 
have  had  little  or  no  interest,  for  many 


years,  in  any  work  that  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  church.  Several,  of  whom  any  church 
might  justly  be  proud,  volunteered  to  bear 
the  expenses  and  worked  enthusiastically 
to  advertise  the  meetings  and  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  non-church-goers  among 
their  personal  friends.  Large  employers 
of  labor,  prominent  workingmen,  politi- 
cians, and  professional  men  were  in  con- 
stant attendance,  and  many  of  them  pub- 
licly declared  their  approval  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  movement.  The 
press  of  the  city  was  particularly  interested, 
interviews  appearing  each  day,  and  from 
one  to  three  columns  of  verbatim  reports. 
Dr.  Strong's  lectures  made  an  intense 
impression  upon  the  entire  city.  The 
Mayor,  the  ,Hon.  Welling  G.  Sickel,  said : 
"  I  would  have  been  a  better  Mayor  if  I 
had  heard  these  addresses  at  the  begin- 
ning instead  of  at  the  end  of  my  administra- 
tion, and  some  of  these  suggested  munici- 
pal reforms  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
inaugurated."  The  "  Picture-Talks  "■  of 
Dr.  Tolman  forcibly  and  beautifully  dem- 
onstrated the  practical  value  of  the 
newer  gospel,  by  exhibiting  to  the  eye 
the  accomplished  reforms  in  industrial 
and  municipal  life  in  other  cities.  The 
result  of  the  meetings  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  a  profound  and  intelligent  interest 
in  social  Christianity.  Already  many 
thoughtful  and  influential  men  and  women 
have  expressed  a  determination  to  find 
some  avenues  of  public  service  to  express 
in  concrete  form  the  teachings  which  have 
won  their  hearts  and  disclosed  to  them  a 
hitherto  hidden  Christianity  of  love  and 
sacrifice. 

Anglican  Doctrine 

The  echoes  of  the  controversy  in  the 
English  Church  are  continually  heard  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  We  have  before 
referred  to  the  series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject which  are  appearing  in  the  New  York 
"  Tribune."  Its  issue  of  Friday,  April  7, 
contained  an  interesting  letter  from  Bishop 
Grafton,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  formerly  known 
as  Father  Grafton,  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  the  Cowley  Fathers.  He 
represents  the  extreme  High  Church  party 
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in  the  American  Church.  From  his  letter 
we  select  his  statement  of  his  understand- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
and  also  of  Auricular  Confession.  Con- 
cerning the  former  he  writes  as  follows : 
"  The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches 
on  the  real,  objective  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament  seems  to  be  this :  They 
agree  in  holding  a  real,  objective,  actual 
presence  effected  by  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion. They  agree  in  holding  that  this 
presence  is  after  a  heavenly  or  spiritual 
manner,  that  our  Lord  does  not  have 
locally  to  move  in  order  so  to  manifest 
himself,  and  that  the  mean  by  which  we  dis- 
cern and  receive  him  is  faith.  They  differ 
in  that  the  Roman  theology,  using  the 
Aristotelian  metaphysical  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  accidents,  dogmati- 
cally defines  the  mode  of  the  presence  by 
the  term  transubstantiation ;  while  the 
Anglican,  equally  asserting  the  fact  of  a 
special  presence  of  Christ  effected  by  the 
consecration,  leaves  the  mode  of  union 
between  Christ  and  the  elements  an  unde- 
fined mystery."  In  regard  to  auricular 
confession,  he  quotes  a  statement  from 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Vol.  IV.,  page  266, 
as  follows :  "  While  we  hold  that  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  authorize  any  priest  to  teach  that 
private  confession  is  a  condition  indis- 
pensable to  the  forgiveness  of  sin  after 
baptism,  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  justify  any  parish  priest  in  requir- 
ing private  confession  as  a  condition  in  re- 
ceiving Holy  Communion,  we  also  hold  that 
those  who,  under  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  claim  the  privilege  of  private  con- 
fession are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  the  clergy 
are  directed  under  certain  circumstances 
to  *move'  persons  to  such  confession." 
Bishop  Grafton  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  Anglican  controversy  as  rather  politi- 
cal than  religious.  About  1718  George  I. 
suppressed  convocation.  From  that  time 
until  1850  the  body  was  not  allowed  to 
meet;  since  then  it  has  had  only  the 
privilege  of  debate,  but  no  power  of 
administiation.  He  says  that  "  the  Catho- 
lic or  High  Church  party  which  is  now  so 
potent  in  England  is  struggling  for  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  Church's  relation  to  the 
State,  and  for  the  recovery  of  its  rightful 
freedom  inherited  from  the  reformers." 
Probably  no  one  in  the  country  is  better 


qualified  than  Bishop  Grafton  to  eiqx>und 
the  positions  of  the  High  Church  party  in 
the  Anglican  Communion. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbjrterian  Church 

Another  step  has  been  taken  toward 
the  filling  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
City.  The  congregation  has  unanimously 
ratified  the  recommendation  of  the  Session 
that  a  call  be  extended  to  the  Rev.  A- 
Connell,  of  London.  The  salary  is  to  be 
$  1 0,000,  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage.  The 
expenses  of  moving  are  also  to'  be  paid 
A  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Mr. 
William  Brookfield  and  Mr.  John  Sinclair, 
were  appointed  to  present  the  call  in  per- 
son. It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
call  will  be  accepted,  although,  if  we  may 
judge  by  what  appears  in  the  daily  press, 
there  is  some  reason  for  question.  The 
ground  of  hesitancy  seems  to  be  the  feel- 
ing on  Mr.  Conneirs  part  that,  having  been 
chosen  for  such  a  service  as  that  from 
which  he  is  just  returning — viz.,  an  in- 
spection of  missions  in  China — he  now  has 
duties  to  his  denomination  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  decision 
will  be  known,  but  there  is  little  prosp>ect 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  pulpit  being  regularly 
occupied  by  a  new  pastor  before  autumn. 

The  West  Presbjrterian  Church 

The  congregation  of  the  West  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York,  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  6,  by  a  vote  of  132  to  25, 
decided  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans. 
D.D.  The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been 
harmonious,  and  unmarked  by  an3rthing 
which  seemed  like  controversy.  What 
the  final  outcome  of  the  action  will  be  is 
not  known  at  this  time.  The  issue  ap- 
pears to  be  between  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  financial  interests  of  the  church 
and  those  who  are  free  from  such  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  difficulties  may  soon 
be  reached,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
denomination  and  of  the  cause  of  religion 
in  New  York. 

A  Good  Omen 

The  united  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Secretaries  of  the  Congregational,  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
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and  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  to  con- 
sider the  duty  of  the  American  Churches 
to  Porto  Rico,  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging signs  of  the  times.  We  can  do  no 
l>etter  than  to  publish  entire  the  resolu- 
tions as  unanimously  adopted.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Resolved^  First;  That  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Boards  here  represented  believe  our 
Churches  called  on  to  enter  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  for  Gospel  and  educational  work. 

Second :  In  order  that  there  may  be  the 
utmost  economy  of  forces  and  that  the  spirit  of 
Chrisdan  unity  may  be  made  manifest  to  the 
people  among  whom  we  shall  labor,  we  will 
engage  in  this  work  on  principles  of  denomi- 
national comity. 

Third :  In  order  to  do  this  we  will  meet  in 
September  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  and 
statedly  thereafter,  in  order  that  we  may  keep 
each  other  advisea  of  all  steps  taken  toward 
the  Christian  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
agree  so  to  respect  such  advances  as  not  to 
duplicate  forces  in  the  same  community  be- 
yond manifest  necessity. 

Fourth :  That  in  the  opening  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Porto  Rico  a  statement  be  jjublished 
to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  to  be  signed  by 
th«  representatives  of  the  different  societies, 
expressing  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  these 
societies  m  this  work.  And  we  recommend 
that  the  mission  workers  in  Porto  Rico  of  the 
various  societies  organize  an  evangelical  con- 
ference, which  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals 
for  conference  and  mutual  assistance  in  their 
common  work. 

Why  should  not  other  denominations  have 
been  present  ?  We  understand  that  each 
society  is  to  have  its  own  special  field, 
which  will  not  be  entered  by  representatives 
of  other  societies.  Of  course  there  are 
objections  to  this  plan,  but  they  are  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages. 

The  Amity  Conference 
The  r^^lar  annual  Conference  on  Mis- 
sions at  Amity  Baptist  Church,  West  Fifty- 
fourth  Street,  was  held  for  the  ninth  year 
during  the  first  week  in  April,  members 
of  some  half-dozen  religious  denomina- 
tions participating.  Each  of  the  six  ses- 
sions, occupying  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  three  successive  days,  was  intro- 
duced by  an  expository  lesson  from  the 
Scripture,  following  which  there  was  hardly 
a  branch  of  missionary  work  in  city  or 
country,  in  this  land  or  foreign  lands, 
whether  distinctively  religious  or  social, 
but  was  made  the  theme  of  report  and 
conference.  Collations  served  between  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  afforded 


welcome  opportimitiesof  social  intercourse. 
The  example  of  Amity  Church  is  one  that 
might  be  widely  imitated  with  benefit  to 
the  interests  of  a  varied  Christian  philan- 
thropy. 

The  Actors  and  Sunday  Observance 
Why  will  not  those  who  are  so  zealously 
seeking  to  destroy  what  remains  of  rever- 
ence for  the  Christian  day  of  rest  and 
worship  approach  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  need  relaxation 
and  opportunities  for  moral  and  intellect- 
ual growth  ?  A  recent  number  of  "  The 
American  Sabbath  "  contains  **  The  Actors* 
Appeal  to  the  Clergy  to  Assist  in  Sup- 
pressing Sunday  Theatrical  Perform- 
ances." It  is  signed  by  F.  F.  Makay, 
President  of  the  Actors'  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, and  contains  such  sentiments  as  the 
following :  "  The  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed that  the  actors  of  this  country  are 
in  favor  of  the  assignment  of  Sunday, 
like  all  other  days  of  the  week,  to  secular 
labor  for  financial  gain.  For  many  years 
the  actors  have  protested  against  Sunday 
theatrical  performances  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, as  a  usurpation  of  a  right  enjoyed 
by  all  other  citizens — a  right  to  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven."  The  appeal  goes  on  to 
say :  "  The  Sunday  theatrical  performance 
is  such  a  radical  wrong — so  demoralizing, 
not  only  to  the  actors,  but  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  performance  is  given 
— that  I  think  it  should  be  the  first  point 
of  attack."  The  Actors'  Society  of  Amer- 
ica recently  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote 
resolutions  protesting  against  theatrical 
performances  on  Sunday. 

Notes 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  recently  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  declined  the  call  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ehza- 
beth,  New  Jersey.  This  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est churches  in  the  denomination,  and  the 
people  were  very  anxious  to  secure  Dr.  Ecob 
for  their  pastor.  Dr.  Ecob  prefers  the  freer 
atmosphere  of  the  churches  among  which  the 
later  years  of  his  ministerial  life  have  been 
spent. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  D.D.,  formerly 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor in  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Insd- 
tute  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  just  declined 
an  urgent  request  from  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin 
to  return  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Bal- 
lantine made  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  instructor  in  that  department  before  he 
became  President  pf  the  institution. 


The  Philippine  Commission's  Proclamation 


The  following  is  the  summary,  cabled 
from  Manila,  of  the  proclamation  issued  on 
April  4  by  the  United  States  Commission 
to  the  Filipinos.  Editorial  comment  on 
it  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue  : 

The  preamble  recites  the  cession  by  the 
peace  treaty  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
the  United  States,  refers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission,  assures  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cordial  good  will  and  fraternal 
feeling  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people,  and 
asserts  that  the  object  of  the  United  States 
Government,  apart  from  the  fulfillment  of 
its  solemn  obligations  assumed  toward  the 
family  of  nations  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  islands,  is  the  well- 
being,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  their  elevation  and 
advancement  to  a  position  among  the  most 
civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  Continu- 
ing, the  proclamation  says : 

"  The  President  believes  this  felicity 
and  perfection  of  the  Filipino  people  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  science,  and  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical arts,  by  the  enlargement  of  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  by  trade  and  commerce, 
by  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of 
means  of  internal  communication,  and  by 
the  development  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  archipelago. 

"  Unfortunately,  these  pure  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  American  Government  and 
people  have  been  misinterpreted  to  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  friendly  American 
forces,  without  provocation  or  cause,  have 
been  openly  attacked.  Why  these  hos- 
tilities ?  What  do  the  best  Filipinos  desire  ? 
Can  it  be  more  than  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  give  ?  They  say  that  they  are 
patriots  and  want  liberty. .  The  Commis- 
sion emphatically  asserts  that  it  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  establish  an  enlightened 
system  of  government,  under  which  the 
people  may  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of 
home  rule  and  the  amplest  liberty  conso- 
nant with  the  supreme  ends  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  compatible  with  those  obliga- 
tions which  the  United  States  has  assumed 
towards  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world." 
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The  proclamation  then  says  that  there 
can  be  no  real  conflict  between  American 
sovereignty  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Filipinos ;  for  America  is  ready  to 
furnish  armies  and  navies  and  all  the 
infinite  resources  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  to  maintain  its  rightful  supremacy 
over  the  islands,  so  it  is  even  more  solici- 
tous to  spread  peace  and  happiness  among 
the  people  and  guarantee  them  rightful 
freedom,  to  protect  their  just  privil^jes 
and  immunities,  to  accustom  them  to  free 
self-government  and  in  ever-increasing 
measure,  and  to  encourage  those  demo- 
cratic aspirations,  sentiments,  and  ideals 
which  are  the  promise  and  potency  of 
fruitful  national  development. 

In  conclusion,  the  proclamation  an- 
nounces that  the  Commission  will  visit 
the  Philippine  provinces  to  ascertain  the 
enlightened  native  opinion  as  to  the  forms 
of  government  adapted  to  the  people,  con- 
formable with  their  traditions  and  ideals, 
invites  the  leading  representative  men  to 
meet  the  Commission,  and  declares  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
government,  is  to  consult  the  wishes  and 
secure  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
people. 

The  proclamation  contains  eleven  arti- 
cles, declaring  American  intentions,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
must  and  will  be  enforced  throughout  every 
part  of  the  archipelaj^o,  and  those  who  resist 
can  accomplish  nothmg  except  their  own  ruin. 

2.  The  amplest  liberty  of  self-government 
will  be  CTanted  which  is  reconcilable  with  the 
just,  stable,  effective,  and  economical  admin- 
istration and  compatible  with  the  sovereign 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  civil  rights  of  the  Filipinos  will  be 
guaranteed  and  protected,  their  religious  free- 
dom will  be  assured,  and  all  will  have  equal 
standing  before  the  law. 

4.  Honor,  justice,  and  friendship  forbid  the 
exploitation  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  The 
purpose  of  the  American  Government  is  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

5.  Guarantees  an  honest  and  effective  civil 
service,  in  which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, natives  shall  be  employed. 

6.  The  collection  and  application  of  taxes 
and  other  revenues  will  be  put  upon  a  sound, 
honest,  and  economical  basis.  The  public 
funds,  raised  justly  and  collected  honestly, 
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will  be  applied  only  to  defraying  the  proper 
expenses  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Philippine  Government,  and  such  gen- 
eral improvements  as  public  interests  demand. 
Local  funds  collected  for  local  purposes  shall 
not  be  diverted  to  other  ends.  With  such 
prudent  and  honest  fiscal  administration,  it  is 
believed  the  needs  of  the  Government  will  in 
a  short  time  become  compatible  with  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  taxation. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  pure,  speedy,  and 
effective  administration  of  justice,  by  which 
the  evils  of  delay,  corruption,  and  exploitation 
\vill  be  effectually  eradicated. 

8.  The  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  and 
other  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, and  other  public  works  of  manifest  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  will  be  promoted. 


9.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  the 
general  development  of  the  country  in  the 
mterests  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be  the  constant 
objects  of  solicitude  and  fostering  care. 

10.  Effective  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  people  will  be  educated. 
Appropriate  facilities  will  also  be  provided 
for  nigner  education. 

1 1 .  Reforms  in  all  departments  of  thci  Gov- 
ernment, all  branches  of  the  public  service, 
and  all  corporations  closely  touching  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  people,  must  be  undertaken 
without  delay,  and  effected  conformably  with 
common  right  and  justice,  in  a  wa^  to  satisfy 
the  well-founded  demands  and  the  highest  senti-. 
ments  and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine  people. 


Notes  and  Queries 


Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
*o  ansTver  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  comtng  will. 
zt*e  hcfPe^  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising  Jrom 
(he  ccmstant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our  lim- 
ited space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
-writer's  name  and  address. 

Anonymous  inquirers  must  be  again 
reminded  that  we  cannot  notice  communi- 
cations lacking  the  writer's  name  and 
address. 

Several  queries  received,  but  unfortu- 
nately mislaid  and  lost,  can  be  answered 
only  from  memory,  viz. :  I.  Martensen's 
**  Christian  Dogmatics  "  states  Lutheran 
positions  (Scribners,  $2.50).  2.  Professor 
James  Denney  may  be  classed  theologi- 
cally as  conservative  with  liberal  tenden- 
cies. 3.  Kiepert's  Atlas  is  a  first-class 
work  (Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston, 
$2).  4.  Caesar's  Commentaries  are  liter- 
ally translated  in  the  Bohn  Series  (Mac- 
millan,  $1). 

1.  What  is  your  conception  of  "the  new 
birth,"  and  what  are  the  best  works  defining 
it  from  your  standpoint?  2.  What  are  the 
deepest  objections  to  the  theory  of  "  baptismal 
regeneration  "  ?  3.  How  do  you  explain  1  Co- 
rinthians vii.,  14?  4.  What  is  the  theological 
value  of  the  **  Reformed  Church  Review,"  and 
are  not  its  views  generally  acceptable?  5. 
What  is  the  true  exegesis  of  1  Corinthians 
XV.,  41, 42  ?  6.  Does  not  The  Outlook  regard 
tiie  sacraments  as  grace-bearing  institutions 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
Christian  life  ?  P.  S.  L. 

1.  Answered  March  11,  in  these  terms : 
"  The  birth  of  spiritual  consciousness, 
recognizing  one's  filial  relation  to  God, 
and  entering  into  the  acceptance  and  ful- 


fillment of  it."  The  best  book  on  it  we 
know  is  the  late  Professor  Austin  Phelps's 
"  The  New  Birth."  2.  That  it  is  in  fact 
untrue,and  in  tendency  unethical.  3.  The 
children  of  a  mixed  marriage  were  to  be 
claimed  by  the  church  as  belonging  where 
the  believing  parent  belonged.  4.  A  pub- 
lication of  high  character.  5.  Verse  41 
goes  with  the  context  preceding;  verse 
42  with  the  following.  The  subject  of 
(TB-cipcTai,  "  it  is  sown,"  is  indefinite.  The 
analogy  of  the  seed,  its  sowing,«and  spring- 
ing up,  cannot  be  forced  to  mean  more 
than  this,  that  even  so  in  the  resurrection 
there  is  a  development  of  life  from  one 
stage  to  anotheiv  6.  Yes,  just  as  a  liberal 
education  is  necessary,  though  many  seem 
to  get  on  well  without  it. 

1 .  What  did  St.  Paul  mean  when  he  said  the 
Law  had  passed  away  ?  in  what  sense  has  it 
been  done  away  ?  2.  Ma^  we  not  find  the  law 
alive  still  ?  do  not  the  principles  of  restraint, 
coercion,  and  force  as  applied  to  life  display 
the  application  of  law  to  life  ?  and  if  this  is 
true,  how  can  we  correctiy  say  the  law  is  dead  ? 
3.  Does  not  the  relation  of  coercion  and  per- 
suasion with  us  correspond  to  the  relation  of 
law  and  grace  in  Scripture  ?  What  literature 
can  you  suggest  on  this  subject?  4.  What 
works  can  you  recommend  to  a  clergyman 
wishing  to  teach  people  the  relation  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  ?  I  find  many  people  wondering 
what  the  average  preacher  means  by  the 
"soul."  J.  S.  B. 

1,2,3.  St.  Paul  regards  the  law  as  "  our 
tutor  to  bring  us  to  Christ "  (Galatians  iii., 
24").  He  regards  it  evermore  valid  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  summed  up  in  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (Romans 
xiii.,  9,  10),  but  not  valid  as  a  ground  of 
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justification  before  God  (Galatiaus  ii.,  21  ; 
iii.,  11).  It  is  by  faith  only,  that  is,  by 
right  principle,  and  not  by  his  defective 
performance,  that  a  man  is  justified. 
Paul's  distinction  between  "  law "  and 
**  grace  "  is  the  distinction  between  a  moral 
rule  and  the  effective  inspiration  that 
enables  one  to  fulfill  it  (Romans  v.,  6 ; 
Galatians  ii..  20).  On  this  general  subject 
see  *•  The  Gospel  of  the  Atonement  "  (Mac- 
millan,  New  York).  4.  The  proper  thing 
for  him  to  study  is  psychology.  See  the 
works  of  Professors  Baldwin,  of  Princeton, 
and  Ladd.of  Yale  (Scribners,  New  York). 

In  your  article  "The  Paganism  of  the 
Young,"  March  25,  occurs  this  sentence :  "  We 
must  believe  what  Jesus  said,  *  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us.' "  This  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Christ's  saying,  "He  that  is  not  for 
us  is  against  us."  Tne  diversity  has  created 
some  confusion  in  my  mind.  Please  give  the 
reference  for  your  quotation. 

L.  L.  B. 

It  is  Mark  ix.,  40.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  this  and  the  one  of 
opposite  character,  quoted  from  Matthew 
xii.,  30;  and  Luke  xi.,  23,  is  solved,  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  by  the  context  of 
each.  The  different  circumstances  were 
differently  treated.  In  Matthew  and  Luke 
there  was  declared  opposition  ;  lines  were 
drawn,  sides  must  be  taken.  Not  to  stand 
with  Jesus  was  to  stand  with  his  adver- 
saries. The  case  in  Mark  was  quite 
otherwise.  N«  sign  of  hostility  to  Jesus 
had  been  made  ;  therefore  Jesus  assumed 
there  was  no  hostility  to  him,  and  made 
the  most  of  what  little  sign  there  was  to 
the  contrary. 

Please  explain  more  fully  the  criticism  on 
Sadler's  commentary,  on  page  601  of  The 
Outlook  for  March  U  [?//>..  "his  treatment  of 
the  quotations  from  the  Ola  Testament  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Hebrews,  as  proof-texts 

good  at  their  face  value,  is  fresh  evidence  of 
le  strange  spell  which  an  uncritical  antiouity 
still  casts  on  some  devout  scholars  "J.  How 
should  those  passages  be  considered,  if  not  as 
proof-texts  ?  W'lat  is  the  critical  explanation 
of  their  meaning  ?  H. 

For  specimens  •  Hebrews  i.,  8,  9,  refers 
to  Psalm  xlv.,  6,  7,  a  marriage  song  for 
King  Solomon,  and  ii.,  13,  refers  to  Isaiah 
viii.,  18,  said  by  the  prophet  in  reference 
to  himself  and  his  sons,  as  prophetic  utter- 
ances of  the  Messianic  character  of  Christ 
These  were  accepted  as  proof-texts  then  ; 
they  have  no  force  now  for  minds  imbued 
with  the  modem  principle  that  the  Old 


Testament  must  be  historically  interpreted 
Proof-texts  are  valid  nowadays  according 
to  the  meaning  fairly  read  out  of  them,  nc^ 
whatever  meaning  has  been  read  into  them. 

Please  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  foUowir.2; 
passages:  (1)  Genesis  vi.,  3;  (2)  Philemon  15, 
18;  (3)  Revelation  xii.,  7.  J.  H.  G. 

1.  The  original  text  is  uncertain.  See 
margin  of  Revised  Version.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  previous  extraordinary  length 
of  life  is  described  as  resulting  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  life-giving  Spirit ;  see 
Psalm  civ.,  30.  2.  Onesimus,  a  fugitive 
slave  converted  by  Paul,  voluntarily  re- 
turns, with  this  letter,  to  his  Christian 
master  Philemon,  into  a  relation  closer 
and  more  permanent  than  before.  To 
insure  Philemon's  cordiality  to  him  Paul 
p/oiribC*s  to  make  good  any  claim  against 
Onesimus.  3.  In  the  seer's  vision  a  bat- 
tle seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  sky  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  wicked  angels. 

Please  give  your  interpretation  of  John  ix^ 
2, 3.  Inquirer. 

The  disciples*  question  assumes,  and 
Jesus's  answer  denies,  that  a  physical  de- 
fect, blindness  from  birth,  is  the  result  of 
some  sin.  Neither  is  it  purely  the  result 
of  accident  or  chance,  but,  as  Jesus  adds, 
designed  to  manifest  "  the  works  of  God" 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  patience 
on  one  hand  and  the  charity  on  the  other 
which  such  a  condition  calls  into  exercise, 
together  with  the  special  work  of  Jesus  on 
this  particular  individual. 

Where  can  I  procure  a  copy  of  the  most 
practical  and  convenient  work  for  reference 
upon  the  subject  of  Municipal  Reform  ? 

S.  S.  H. 

We  must  refer  you  to  two  books  : 
Albert  Shaw's  "  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain  "  (The  Century  Company, 
New  York),  and  E.  W.  Bemis's  "  Municipal 
Monopolies  "  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton). 

A.  W. — ^Your  inquiry  some  time  ago, 
what  evidence  there  was  for  the  daim 
that  Myles  Standish  was  a  Catholic,  we 
are  at  length  enabled  to  answer  by  the 
article  on  that  subject  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  The  Outlook,  prepared  by  request 

Can  any  one  t^l  me  where  a  set,  or  part  of 
a  set,  of  tne  "  American  Missionary  Raster" 
can  be  procured  ?  Also  of  any  existing  copies 
of  the  "  Cherokee  Phoenix"? 

(Rev.)  E.  C.  Starr.  , 

Cornwall,  Conn. 


For  the  Little  People 


The  Inquisitive  Sparrow 
By  F.  A.  Cranston 

The  sparrows  are  naughty  as  naughty  can 

be; 
Tliey  fight  on  the  ground  and  scold  in  the 

tree. 
One  was  caught  in  the  window,  the  other 

day, 
Of  a  neighbor's  house  across  the  way : 
I-le  was  so  curious  he  wanted  to  see 
What   the   pretty   things   in  the  window 

could  be ; 
But  when  he  was  in  he  couldn't  get  out. 
And  you  should  have  seen  the  sparrows 

about 
One  put  his  h^ad  in,  and  said, "  Is  it  you  ?" 
Down  came  another,  then  there  were  two ; 
Soon  a  whole  flock,  who  cried,  "  What  is 

the  matter  ?" 
And  scolded,  and  fretted,  and   made   a 

great  clatter. 
Till  the  lady  came  to  the  window  to  see 
What  all  the  fuss  and  trouble  could  be. 
She  took  the  poor  sparrow  into  her  hand, 
And  sent  him  flying  to  his  own  happy 

band. 
I  think  he  was  glad,  and  never  will  try 
To  get  in  that  window  as  he  passes  by ; 
For  his  poor  little  heart  was  throbbing 

with  fear. 
And  his  pretty  black  eye  dim  with  a  tear. 
When  he  reached  home.  Mother  Sparrow 

did  say : 
"  I  see  you  have  been  into  mischief  to-day ; 
Will  you  remember  that  children  like  you 
Cannot  have  everything  that  is  in  view  ?" 
A  wise  little  lesson  you  ail  may  well  heed : 
Doing  wrong  will  bring  sorrow  and  trouble 
indeed. 

Little  Miss  Argiope 
By  A.  W.  McClelland 

It  was  upon  a  sunny  morning  in  June 
that  Miss  Argiope  crept  from  the  egg- 
tuft  that  had  hung  all  through  the  winter 
upon  a  dried  fern-leaf,  and  discovered 
herself  to  be  a  bit  of  happy  life. 

She  took  a  long  look  at  herself  in  a 
dew-drop,  and  was  delighted  with  what 
she  saw  there.  She  was  charmed  with 
her  velvety  ^wn  of  blagk  and  yellow,  her 


eight  strong  legs,  her  many  sparkling 
eyes,  but  most  of  all  with, her  spinnerets. 
.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  with  a  happy  sigh,  "  I 
certainly  am  a  pretty  spider.  I  hope  I 
shall  prove  to  be  as  good  as  I  am  beauti- 
ful." 

Being  an  industrious  little  thing,  she 
decided  to  make  herself  a  home,  and  she 
began  at  once  to  look  for  a  suitable  situa- 
tion. Now  thfi^fem-leaf  hung  out  over  a 
littie  brook  that  babbled  joyously  through 
a  pleasant  meadow,  and  upon  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  bloomed  a  large  bunch  of 
red  clover. 

"  That  is  the  very  place  I  should  like," 
thought  Miss  Argiope.  "  It  is  sunny  and 
high,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  good 
hunting-ground.  If  I  only  had  a  bridge  1" 
Then,  after  a  moment,  she  added,  bravely, 
"  I  guess  I'll  try  building  one." 

Then  what  did  she  do  but  mount  to  the 
very  tiptop  of  the  fern-leaf,  turn  her  spin- 
nerets toward  the  clover,  and  begin  spin- 
ning a  delicate  gossamer  thread  ;  and  the 
kindly  breeze  caught  it  and  carried  it  out, 
out,  over  the  brook,  and  wafted  it  to  and 
fro  until  it  gently  touched  the  clover. 

"  There,  that  is  done,"  said  she,  as  she 
drew  it  taut  and  fastened  it  firmly  to  the 
fern.  Then,  without  any  hesitation,  she 
stepped  out  upon  the  filmy  little  tight-rope, 
and  in  a  moment  more  she  was  safely 
landed  upon  the  clover. 

But  now  her  work  was  just  begun,  for 
she  was  growing  hungry,  and  she  must 
build  her  house  and  set  her  trap  for  game 
before  she  could  dine. 

So,  fastening  a  firm  thtead,  she  started 
for  grass  below,  trailing  the  little  line  be- 
hind her,  only  pausing  here  and  there  to 
secure  it  to  a  leaf  or  grass-blade.  Aim- 
lessly she  seemed  to  travel  back  and 
forth,  yet  soon  she  had  a  network  of  regu- 
lar lines  laid  over  quite  a  large  space ; 
this  finished,  she  began  weaving  from 
spoke  to  spoke,  deftly  touching  the  spin- 
nerets to  each  of  the  foundation  threads, 
until  a  gauzy,  upright  wheel  of  lace  glis- 
tened in  the  sunshine.  And,  lo  I  her  home 
was  finished. 

For  a  long  time  she  lived  very  happily 
among  the  clovers.     There  was  always 
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much  to  be  done,  the  web  to  be  kept  neat 
and  nicely  mended,  game  to  catch,  and 
her  sisters  to  visit ;  a  good  many  of  them 
had  come  across  the  brook  to  live.  But 
by  and  by  she  grew  tired  of  it  all,  and 
said  to  her  youngest  sister : 

"  I  really  am  tired  of  this  view,  and  the 
perfume  of  these  clovers.  I  was  talking 
to  a  grasshopper  this  morning,  and  he 
said  I  ought  to  travel ;  one  is  apt  to  grow 
old  and  poky  never  seeing  anything  of  the 
world.  He  told  me  there  is  a  lovely  road 
just  across  the  meadow,  where  there  are 
many  things  to  be  seen,  and  that  there 
are  plenty  of  desirable  wearing  sites ;  so  I 
think  I  shall  move." 

At  first  the  little  sister  clasped  her  front 
pair  of  claws  in  horror  at  the  very  idea  of 
leaving  their  pleasant  webs,  but  as  she 
dearly  loved  her  sister,  she  said  she  would 
never  let  her  go  alone.  If  she  was  deter- 
mined to  do  anything  so  rash,  she  should 
insist  upon  accompanying  her.  It  would 
be  a  long  walk,  but — 

"  Walk,  you  silly  child  I"  interrupted 
Miss  Argiope,  gleefully,  "  who  is  think- 
ing of  walking  ?  Come,  this  is  a  lovely 
day — what  is  to  hinder  us  from  starting 
this  very  moment?  Follow  me,  my  dear, 
and  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  we  shall  be  there 
in  a  trice." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  top  of 
a  tall  ragweed  that  grew  near. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  begin  spinning,  but 
do  not  twist  your  threads  as  for  a  web  ; 
just  let  them  all  fly  loose,  and  keep  on 
spinning  until  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

And  what  do  you  think !  Out  of  the 
spinnerets  of  each  little  spider  floated  a 
stream  of  filmy,  glistening  floss,  more  deli- 
cate than  the  silk  of  the  dandelion  I 

"  Stop  spinning  ;  that  is  enough,"  or- 
dered the  older  sister,  when  each  beauti- 
ful banner  was  almost  a  yard  in  length. 
"  Now  gather  that  up  under  your  feet,  and 
twist  it  into  a  sort  of  little  basket.  That's 
right.  Now  begin  spinning  again."  And 
out  waved  another  banner. 

"  There,  isn't  that  a  beautiful  little 
balloon  ?"  cried  Miss  Argiope,  excitedly. 
"  Now,  little  sister,  take  a  firm  hold  with 
all  eight  feet,  and  let  the  breeze  lift  you ; 
but  remember,  when  you  see  me  signal,  to 
gather  your  streamer  into  a  ball  up  under 
your  jaw.  and  you  will  land  as  lightly  as  a 
fair>%" 

Then  away,  away,  they  saile4,  floating 


out  over  the  sunny  meadow  as  gracefully 
as  a  bit  of  thistledown. 

When  the  little  sister  saw  the  si^^al, 
she  remembered  to  take  in  her  banner* 
and,  sure  enough,  as  her  sister  had  told 
her,  she  sank  gently  down  until  she  landed 
lightly  beside  her  upon  an  aster  in  fuU 
bloom. 

"Oh!  ah!"  gasped  the  little  sister. 
**  How  beautiful,  and  what  a  view  !" 

**  Of  course,  my  dear,"  replied  Miss 
Argiope,  kindly.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  the 
world  was  worth  seeing  ?  But  we  have  no 
time  to  spare ;  let  us  set  to  work  and 
weave  our  new  homes,  and  then  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  sightseeing." 

And  there,  by  the  roadside,  I  saw  them 
both  this  very  morning;  guarding  care- 
fully their  precious  eggs,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them  in  a  little  silken  pocket, 
for  safekeeping. 

They  were  sunning  themselves  in  the 
loveliest  gauzy  wheels,  that  were  spangled 
with  dew-drops  and  that  sparkled  like  a 
queen's  diadem. 

They  looked  very  happy  and  contented, 
and  not  a  bit  homesick. 


A  Traveling  House 

The  Indians  in  different  parts  of  this 
country  have  different  habits,  different 
industries,  and  excel  in  different  ways.  A 
traveler  who  has  been  among  the  Indians 
near  Hudson  Bay  was  looking  at  a  tepee 
(an  Indian  tent),  when  the  Indian  told 
him  the  Indian  name  for  this  shelter  was 
asohahgan.  These  Indians  use  the  birch- 
bark  tepee  or  asohahgan  for  winter  hunt- 
ing. They  make  them  in  summer  from 
birch-bark,  which  is  removed  for  this  pur- 
pose only  from  large  trees.  The  bark  is 
sewed  to  make  strips  measuring  three  by 
twelve  feet.  The  poles  are  erected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  the  tepee,  and  the  bark 
is  bent  around  the  framework  before  it 
dries.  Seven  of  these  pieces  are  required 
to  cover  the  frame.  When  made  ready 
for  traveling,  each  section  is  rolled  tightly, 
and  the  frame  put  together  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  conveniently.  When  needed,  the 
frame  is  erected,  and  then  the  sections 
are  placed  about  the  pole,  the  top  being 
left  open  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The 
edges  lap  so  that  the  rain  sheds  perfectly. 
The  bark  is  not  sewed  with  thread,  but 

with  w^ttup,  whicb  is  made  fnw  the  root 
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of  spruce-trees.  This  is  pulled,  boiled, 
and  softened.  The  bark  is  nibbed  off, 
and  then  the  root  shreds  easily ,^aking 
thread  that  is  durable  for  the  sewing  of 
the    covering    of    the    asohahgan.     The 


making  of  the  wattup  is  the  work  of  the 
squaws.  The  asohahgan  is  extremely 
pretty  and  very  light,  yet  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Indians  about  Hudson  Bay 
in  winter  perfectly. 


The  Home  Club 


What  Makes  Seams  in  Labor? 

An  article  entitled  "  The  Seamy  Side 
of  Labor "  appeared  in  The  Outlook  in 
the  issue  of  January  28.  Many  exceptions 
have  been  taken  to  the  article  on  the 
ground  of  exaggeration ;  the  writers 
claiming  that  years  of  housekeeping  had 
not  brought  under  their  observation,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  workpeople  who 
failed  to  accomplish  the  work  they  were 
sent  to  do.  One  writer  believes  that  work 
improperly  done  by  employees  reflects  the 
lack  of  judgment  and  foresight  of  the 
employer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  largely  create 
our  own  burdens.  The  indifferent,  care- 
less, extravagant  mistress  makes  the  slat- 
ternly, dishonest,  extravagant  servant,  who 
can  make  life  a  burden  to  a  conscien- 
tious, intelligent  mistress.  Slovenly,  care- 
less, dishonest  service  represents  fairly 
the  standards  of  some  employers.  If  no 
one  would  pay  for  work  improperly  done, 
there  would  be  no  seamy  side  to  labor. 

Education  without  character  will  not 
make  a  good  workman  or  workwoman. 
When  we  advocate  manual  training,  we 
lay  too  much  emphasis  on  hand  skill,  and 
fail  to  see  that  moral  training  is  insepara- 
ble from  hand  training.  Before  the  hand 
can  make  the  straight  line  there  must  be 
the  mental  conception  of  what  a  straight 
line  is ;  a  realization  of  its  value  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  work ;  the  ambition  to 
accomplish  it,  either  from  the  pleasure  of 
doing  a  thing  well  or  because  of  the  author- 
ity of  a  teacher  who  accepts  only  the  best. 
If  manual  training  forms  a  part  of  early 
education,  the  habit  of  hand  expression  be- 
comes a  fixed  moral  standard.  If  manual 
training  is  undertaken  for  self-support, 
the  standard  too  often  is,  •'  Make  the 
least  return  for  money  received.*'  The 
employers  who  accept  this  kind  of  service 
make  "the  seamy  side  of  labor."  This  is 
especially  true  of  all  kinds  of  labor  that 
are  done  Independently  of  oversight    AU 


employers  who  must  send  workmen  into 
private  houses  are  dependent  on  the 
character  as  well  as  on  the  skill  of  the 
workmen.  If  the  work  does  not  give  sat- 
isfaction, the  employer  suffers;  for  the 
ability  to  satisfy  customers  is  part  of  an 
employer's  capital.  What  the  majority  of 
people  accept  represents  the  standard 
which  the  employer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
workman  must  maintain. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  one  afternoon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  recent  blizzard, 
five  plumbers  sat  in  a  group,  smoking,  on 
the  stairs  of  a  five-story  tenement-house 
occupied  by  twenty  families.  There  was 
not  a  drop  of  running  water  in  the  house. 
The  sink  on  each  floor  had  been  taken 
out,  and  all  the  pipes  were  open.  The 
odor  was  sickening.  At  five  o'clock  not 
a  workman  was  in  the  building.  These 
men  dared  to  do  this  because  no  person 
in  the  building  had  the  authority  or  the 
intelligence  to  compel  them  to  work  until 
the  water-pipes  and  sinks  were  repaired. 

During  the  present  month  a  man  was  sent 
from  a  large  establishment  to  polish  a  high 
bookcase  and  desk.  The  room  had  been 
newly  papered.  The  mistress  came  in  just 
as  the  man  finished  his  work,  and  was  dis- 
tressed to  find  the  wall  all  about  the  case 
splashed  and  dotted  with  the  polish  which 
the  man  had  used.  When  his  attention  was 
called  to  his  carelessness,  he  was  surprised, 
and  remarked,  "  I'm  sorry.  I  did  not 
notice  that  I  was  spotting  the  wall.  It 
will  dry  out."  He  knew  it  would  not. 
Certainly  there  was  a  seamy  side  to  that 
labor. 

Honest  workmen  often  suffer  because 
haste  is  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  the 
employers  find  that  slipshod  work  is  paid 
for,  on  the  whole,  with  as  mucTi  cheerful- 
ness as  thorough  work;  for  employers 
exact  from  their  workmen  what  their  cus- 
tomers demand  and  will  pay  for. 

Here  and  there  a  woman,  from  prin- 
piple,  cornpel§  herself  to  do  the  disagree? 
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able  thing,  and  refuses  to  accept  careless, 
dishonest  service.  May  her  tribe  increase  I 
Then  the  seams  in  labor  will  be  pressed 
to  invisibility,  and  a  prolific  cause  of 
nervous  prostration  removed. 

A  New  Game 

The  Shakespeare  Club  of  Camden, 
Maine,  has  turned  its  knowledge  of  the 
great  dramatist's  works  to  excellent  ac- 
count by  the  preparation  of  a  game  called 
"The  Study  of  Shakespeare,"  based  on 
the  old  and  favorite  game  of  **  Authors." 
The  new  game  is  distinctly  instructive ;  it 
cannot  be  played  by  an  ignorant  person, 
nor  can  it  be  played  without  gaining 
additional  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  and  plays.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  know  more  about  it  will  do  well 
to  address  "  The  Shakespeare  Club,  Cam- 
den, Maine." 

The  Child  and  the  Community 

"  The  Child  Study  Monthly,"  several 
months  ago,  wishing  to  start  a  discussion 
on  the  question  "  What  can  the  school  do 
to  improve  the  community  life  of  the 
child?"  asked  twenty-five  representative 
people  to  state  what  they  considered  most 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
following  answers  were  received : 

"  Evil  influences  of  absence  from  home  at 
night,  especially  when  on  the  street." 

"Dissipation;  cigarette-smoking,  with  the 
attendant  loafing." 

"  Disrespect  of  parents  and  their  authority." 

"  A  lack  of  self-respect ;  lack  of  honor." 

"  Lack  of  habits  of  industry.  No  home 
work." 

"  Non-attendance  at  school." 

"Social  demands  of  older  pupils.  Par- 
ties, etc." 

"  General  idleness." 

"  Lack  of  moral  example  and  restraint  in 
the  community." 

"  Want  of  homelike  homes." 

"  Lack  of  a  correct  standard  of  right." 

"  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  evil  effects  of 
a  purposeless  living." 

"Indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians." 

"  Too  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  the 
nomadic  life  of  many  families." 

"  Laxity  of  parental  and  municipal  control." 

"  Lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers." 

"  Lack  of  ambition  to  attain  unto  better 
things  and  better  conditions." 

"Too  early  self-support  and  support  of 
others." 

"  False  views  of  parents  as  to  the  true  value 
of  child-culture,  and  the  mad  rush  for  money 
'nd  social  and  political  preferment." 


"  City  life  and  its  artificial  environment.'' 
"  Lack  of  attraction  in  the  home." 
"Teachers  regard  tiieir  work  as  a  tempo- 
rary *job4" 

In  regard  to  the  agencies  for  reform, 
among  the  answers  received  were : 

"  Effects  of  pressing  the  value  of  the  school 
work  upon  the  community." 

"  Motiiers'  Qubs." 

"  A  rapid  growth  in  the  love  of  good  litera- 
ture.   Home  and  school  reading  circles." 

"  Raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
community." 

"  Child-study  and  child-culture." 

"  More  attractive  school-rooms,  buildings, 
and  grounds." 

"  The  establishment  of  school  libraries." 

An  Answer 

Dear  Outlook :  Antoinette  Bryant  Hervey, 
in  her  article  entitied  "  The  Seamy  Side  of 
Labor  "  in  The  Outiook  for  January  28,  tells 
of  a  state  of  thing^s  which,  were  it  much  less 
graphically  described,  would  nevertheless  be 
quickly  recognized  as  to-day  the  almost  uni- 
versal state.  She  then  asks  a  question  and 
essays  an  answer.  She  asks,  "  What  can  it 
indicate  but  radical  defects  in  training  and 
character  ?"  and  answers,  "  And  if  this  is  true, 
the  remedy  is  clear,  for  the  specific  which 
alone  can  reach  things  so  deep-seated  as  these 
is  education." 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  workman,  the 
remedy  is  not  in  his  education.  The  fault  is 
with  our  present  economic  system — and  the 

remedy  ? 

As  long  as  the  present  competitive  svstero 
dominates  the  trades,  so  lone  will  workman- 
ship be  inefficient  and  unreliable.  As  long  as 
the  employing  public  re&rards  appearance 
rather  than  fact,  so  long  will  workmanship  bc^ 
superficial  aijd  dishonest.  The  workman  docs 
not  create  these  conditions;  he  is  perforce 
controlled  by  them.  Educating  him  won't  cure 
them.  The  present  demand  is  for  quantitv, 
not  Quality,  of  work ;  and  it  would  speak  badly 
for  me  workman  if  he  did  take  an  interest  in 
what  he  has  to  do,  in  the  way  he  now  has  to 
do  it. 

I  find  many  workmen  who  would  be  glad  to 
do  good,  thorough  work,  who  cannot  get  the 
opportunity.  The  employer,  wanting  all  he 
can  get  for  his  money,  lets  his  work  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Practically,  the  contractor's 
only  chance  is  to  bid  too  low  to  allow  for  thor- 
ough work,  and  "scamp"  it  What  place  is 
there  here  for  the  painstaking  workman  ?  He 
would  be  "  fired  "  from  the  job. 

Each  person  acts  naturally  under  the  condi- 
tions. We  are  all  of  much  the  same  day. 
And  what  are  the  inevitable  results  ?  Employ- 
ers are  dissatisfied  and  believe  they  are  de- 
frauded (and  often  are).  Contractors  are 
forced  to  their  own  ruin;  workmen  lose 
healthy  interest  and  skill.  Life  becomes  a 
burden  all  round ;  each  blames  the  other ;  and 
the  only  ones  who  can  control  the  conditions — 
the  employers — are  the  last  to  take  steps  to 
apply  a  remedy  where  alone  it  can  cure. 

G.K. 
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The  installing  of  Mali- 
Samoa:  American  and    „t--    t^^..    „1.    v:-~ 
British  Sidior.  KiUed    ^^a   Tanu  as   King 

under    the   authority 
of  Chief  Justice  Chambers's  decision  fol- 
lowed the  driving  away  of  Mataafa's  forces 
from  Apia  and  the  shelling  of   villages 
sheltering  them,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.     In   pushing  still   further   their 
efforts  to  settle  the  Samoan  question  by 
force,  a   British  and   American   landing 
party  of  about  a  hundred  sailors  was  on 
April  1  led   into   an  ambush  on  a  Ger- 
man  plantation   and   suddenly   attacked 
by  eight  times  their  own  number.     The 
little    combined    band    of    Anglo-Saxon 
troops  fought  with  the  utmost  courage, 
and  in  the  end  drove  back  the  natives 
and  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  but  in  the 
fight  Lieutenant   Freeman,   the   English 
officer  in  command  of  the  party.  Lieuten- 
ant Lansdale  and  Ensign   Monaghan,  of 
our  Philadelphia,  and  seven  sailors  (four 
Americans,   three   English)   were   killed. 
The  fact  that  many  times  this  number  of 
Mataafans  were  killed  does  not  alter  the 
profound  shock  with  which  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  these  gallant  officers  and  men 
was  received  by  the  tvro  allied  countries. 
To  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  itself  was  added 
the  horror  that  the  Mataafan  natives  re- 
vived a  barbarous  custom  of  decapitating 
the  slain.     It  is  alleged  that  the  native 
"  friendlies  "  (our  allies)  did  the  same  in 
one  or  more   instances.     The  attack  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  near  the  spot 
where    Mataafa's    men    in    1888    killed 
several  Germans,  an  event  which  led  to 
Germany's  insisting  for  years  on  exclud- 
ing Mataafa  from  the  possible  succession, 
although  to-day  his  cause  is  so  vigorously 
upheld    by  Consul-General   Rose.     The 
German  on  whose  plantation  our  forces 
were  ambushed  was  at  once  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having   incited   the  attack. 
He  waa  pl^e4  op  s^  English  war-ship, 


and  the  news  of  this  fact  aroused  appre- 
hension lest  Germany  should  find  a  cause 
of  offense  in  the  apparent  violation  of 
her  right  of  ex-territoriality — the  privilege 
of  having  German  citizens  tried  by  the 
German  Consul.  Later  despatches  state, 
however,  that  the  man  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  German  ship.  In  all  three  of 
the  nations  concerned  the  account  of  the 
fighting  was  received  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern, and  it  was  felt  that  the  necessity  of 
moving  toward  a  wise  and  quick  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  difficulty  was  a  serious 
one. 


Samoa :  The  Joint 
Commission 


Instead  of  breaking  up 
the  plan  for  a  Joint 
High  Commission,  as 
was  feared,  the  incident  of  April  1  led  to 
its  completion  after  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  diplomatic  fencing.  The  Com- 
missioners, one  for  each  nation,  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  on  April  25.  Their 
instructions  permit  them  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  an  immediate  state 
of  peace,  to  act  only  unanimously,  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  their  Governments  with  recom- 
mendations. They  are  not,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  to  formulate  a  new  treaty.  Eng- 
lish papers  express  incredulity  about  any 
practical  result,  because  of  the  unanimity 
requirement.  To  a  non-diplomatic  ob- 
server the  first  practical  step  would  seem 
to  be  for  the  Commission  to  replace  or 
supersede,  temporarily,  the  authority  of 
the  Consuls  now  in  Samoa.  Consul  Rose, 
the  German  representative,  certainly,  and 
the  others  probably,  have  been  so  bitterly 
partisan  in  their  past  relations  to  the 
quarreling  parties  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  act  impartially.  Thus,  while  the 
proclamation  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Consuls  and  the  consequ^pt  actioo 
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of  the  war-ships  in  driving  out  the  pro- 
visional government  (Mataafa*s)  may  be 
open  to  question,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  the  counter-proclamation 
of  Consul  Rose  was  not  justifiable  under 
any  interpretation  of  the  Berlin  treaty, 
and  was  a  direct  incitement  to  violence. 
The  German  position,  in  brief,  is  that,  as 
the  three  Consuls  united  in  admitting  the 
provisional  government  into  temporary 
rule,  unanimous  action  was  equally  needed 
to  put  it  out  of  power.  Admiral  Kautz,  of 
the  Philadelphia,  had  distinct  orders,  it  is 
said,  to  join  the  English  ships  in  carrying 
out  Chief  Justice  Chambers's  decision. 
And  on  the  finality  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
decision  under  the  Berlin  treaty  in  large 
measure  rests  our  case.  The  German 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von 
Billow,  in  the  Reichstag,  has  spoken  mod- 
erately and  sensibly,  declaring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Berlin  treaty  to  be  the 
immediate  duty  and  insisting  on  the  Ger- 
man view  of  the  illegality  of  all  decisions 
not  unanimously  agreed  in  by  the  three 
Consuls — a  view  which  a  close  reading  of 
the  Berlin  treaty  hardly  supports,  as  that 
document  specifically  distinguishes  be- 
tween certain  cases  where  unanimity  is 
necessary  and  others  where  it  is  not  An 
attempt  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  Agrarians 
to  threaten  the  United  States  with  eco- 
nomic retaliation  was  frowned  down,  and 
all  attempts  at  sensational  inciting  of  hos- 
tilities in  all  three  countries  have  met  with 
general  disapproval.  The  situation  is 
complicated  rather  than  dangerous ;  the 
folly  of  a  tripartite  protectorate  has  been 
amply  proved ;  the  project  of  partition  is 
open  to  serious  objection  ;  arbitration  by 
a  non-interested  party  may  be  the  final 
resort 


In  Cub.  and  L««>n  ^he    arrangements    for 

paymg  and  disbandmg 
the  Cuban  soldiers  are  being  completed 
by  General  Gomez  and  General  Brooke. 
The  Cuban  muster-rolls  were  delivered  to 
General  Brooke  last  week ;  they  contain 
forty-eight  thousand  names,  including 
those  of  six  thousand  commissioned  offi- 
cers— one  for  every  eight  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  1  It  is  said  that  a 
strict  revision  of  the  rolls  would  find  many 
names  of  men  who  did  not  bear  arms  in 
wartime.  Reports  of  raids  by  bandits 
come  from  Holguin   and   Marianao.     A 


decision  has  been  made  to  extend  mort- 
gage  obligations  for    another    year,    as 
regards  payment  of  principal,  but  the  re- 
quest that  interest   due  should  be   can- 
celed has  been  rightly  refused  as  contrary 
to  common  justice.     In  the  Philippines 
there  has  been  little  military  news  of  con- 
sequence ;  an  attack  on  our  lines  south 
of  Malolos  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  was 
easily  repelled,  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of 
three  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  ;  General 
Wheatonhas  taken  Santa  Maria,  a  tawn  of 
eight  thousand  population,  eight  miles  east 
of  Bulacan.    General  Law  ton's  capture  oi 
Santa  Cruz  has  been  followed  by  a  return 
to    his    former    position    not    far     from 
Manila.     General  Lawton   is    quoted  as 
saying  that  his  campaign  at  least  shall  be 
free  from  looting  and  burning  ;    in   this 
connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  extracts 
from  letters  of  private  soldiers  are  being 
printed  here  which  tell  horrible  (and  we 
trust  horribly  false)  tales  of  looting  and 
the  slaughter  of  prisoners  by  some  of  our 
soldiers.     The  writers  should  be  called  to 
account  and  their  statements  disproved- 
The  War  Department  holds,  as  r^^ards 
Governor  Lee's  demand  that  the  South 
Dakota  regiment  now  in  Luzon  be  mus- 
tered out  because  tlie  war  for  which  it 
enlisted  had  closed,  that  under  the  new 
Army  Act  the  volunteers  may  be  kept  in 
service  for  six  months.     General  Otis  has 
cabled  that  it  is  not  now  advisable  to  send 
back  volunteer  regiments.     A  petition  has 
been   forwarded  to   the   President   from 
several   hundred  parents  of  members  of 
the  First  Nebraska  Volunteers  asking  for 
the  return  of  the  regiment 


Chicago's  Reform  Council 


The  best  result  of 


the  Chicago  elec- 
tion did  not  fully  appear  until  the  new 
Board  of  Aldermen  came  together  last 
week.  Then  an  action  was  taken  which 
only  "hopeless  visionaries"  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  Council  was  or- 
ganized on  a  non-partisan  basis.  When 
the  spokesman  of  the  reform  elements 
reported  the  list  of  committees,  which 
had  been  made  out  without  apparent  ref- 
erence to  party  affiliations,  Alderman 
John  Powers,  of  the  Hull  House  ward, 
the  old  leader  of  the  "gang,"  rose  to 
present  a  Democratic  list,  and  awkwardly 
called  upon  his  colleagues  to  "  rise  above 
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the  level  of  non-partisanship;"  but  the 
vote  went  against  him  two  to  one,  and 
the  organization  desired  by  the  reformers 
-was  effected.     The  credit  for  all  this  is 
mainly  due,  of  course,  to  the  arousal  of 
the  whole  city  to  the  wastefulness  and 
iniquity  of  permitting  Councilmen  to  treat 
public  franchises  as  private  perquisites ; 
but  this  awakening  could  not  yet  have  pro- 
duced such  tangible  fruits  but  for  the  work 
of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  against 
the    return   of  the  corruptionists.     This 
League,  organized  on  a  non-partisan  basis, 
and  working  for  several  years  in  every  ward 
to  secure  the  election  of  the  candidate, 
whatever  his  party,  whose  private  charac- 
ter and  civic  programme  promised  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interests,  had  this  year 
secured  a  decided  majority  pledged  to  its 
line  of  action.     The  fact  that  the  Council 
was   almost  equally  divided  upon  party 
lines,  and  that  the  question  of  franchises 
rather  than  the  question  of  party  made 
the   real  line  of  cleavage,  made  a  non- 
partisan organization  practicable,  and  the 
influence  of  the  League  secured  its  adop- 
tion. 


The  Quay  Trial    ^^^  Q^^y  ^^^*   ^^^  ^^^^ 

week  before  Judge  Biddle 
in   Philadelphia,  has  thus  far  resulted  in 
a  series  of  victories  for  the  prosecution 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  evidence. 
District    Attorney  Rothermel    stated  to 
the  court  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
against.  Senator  Quay  and    the  officials 
of  the   People's   Bank  would  be  proven 
by  the  books  of  the   bank,  and  by  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  and  from  Senator 
Quay.     Taking  the  period  of  six  months 
ending  October,  1897,  it  would  be  shown, 
he  said,  that  while  the   State's  deposits 
with    the  bank  varied    from    $525,000 
to  $565,000,  Senator  Quay  had  a  loan  of 
$185,000  on  which  he  paid  no  interest, 
while  interest  on  the  rest  of  the  State's 
deposits  left  in  the  bank^s  keeping  was 
paid  in   equal   parts  to   Senator   Quay, 
State  Treasurer  Heywood,  and  a  third 
politician  whose  name  is  not  absolutely 
established.     For  the    period    following 
October,  1897,  the  District  Attorney  said 
that  it  would  be  proven  that  loans  were 
made  to  Mr.  Quay's  son  upon  the  promise 
that  the  State  Treasurer  would  send  the 
bank  State  funds  to  the  amount  desired. 


Senator  Quay's  attorney,  in  reply  to  this 
statement,  urged  upon  the  court  that  the 
State's  deposits  with  the  bank  became  at 
once  the  property  of  the  bank,  to  be  used 
at  its  discretion,  and  that  the  books  of  the 
bank  were  nbt  admissible  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy, since  the  entries  in  them  were 
made  by  the  clerks,  who  knew  nothing 
about  their  purpose,  and  were  unauthor- 
ized by  Senator  Quay.  "  If  money  was 
paid  by  any  man  to  Quay,"  he  said,  "  put 
the  man  on  the  stand  and  let  him  say  so ; 
but  the  acts  and  declarations  of  third 
parties  must  be  debarred."  Judge  Biddle 
ruled  that,  while  it  was  ordinarily  true 
that  the  State's  deposits  could  be  lent 
by  the  bank  as  it  pleased,  and  that  no 
crime  would  be  committed  if  they  were 
lent  without  interest  to  Senator  Quay,  the 
case  is  entirely  changed  if  the  prosecu- 
tion could  show  that  the  deposit  was  made 
only  on  condition  that  it  be  made  over  to 
Senator  Qvay's  private  use.  As  to  the 
admission  of  the  books  of  the  bank,  the 
Judge  ruled  that  criminal  offenses  were 
rarely  committed  in  public,  and  that  rec- 
ords showing  the  drawing  of  checks,  etc., 
were  certainly  evidence  as  to  Senator 
Quay's  relations  with  the  bank.  This 
ruling  did  not  admit  as  evidence  the  "  red 
book  "  in  which  the  cashier  of  the  bank  is 
alleged  to  have  entered  the  transactions 
he  wished  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  subordinates,  for  it  was  not  yet  shown 
that  this  was  one  of  the  regular  books  of 
the  bank ;  but  later  in  the  week  the  Judge 
ruled  that  testimony  should  be  admitted 
as  to  whether  the  entries  in  the  "red 
book  "  were  in  the  cashier's  handwriting, 
and  finally  that  the  book  should  be  ad- 
mitted. On  Monday  the  actual  evidence 
as  to  Mr.  Quay's  speculations  was  b^^n. 


Without  the  slightest 

**'•  '^'^rsZn.''^^'^^  hesitation    and   with 

stolid  frankness  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Moss's 
questions  before  the  Mazet  Committee, 
has  unfolded  his  theories  and  beliefs  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  "organiza- 
tion " — Tammany,  to  wit — its  leader  or 
"  boss  "  (both  of  which  terms  he  accepted 
as  applying  to  himself),  the  distribution 
of  city  patronage,  offices,  judgeships,  and 
the  like,  and  the  opportunities  of  making 
money  through  influence.    We  summarize 
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part  of  what  he  said,  sometimes  using  his 
own  words,  sometimes  using  those  of  Mr. 
Moss  which  Mr.  Croker  adopted  as  his 
own  by  unqualified  assent :  I  believe  that 
to  the  party  belong  the  spoils,  and  we 
expect  everybody  to  stand  by  us.  That's 
what  the  people  voted  our  ticket  for.  So 
long  as  we  offer  just  as  good  men  for 
office  as  any  other  party,  I  believe  we 
should  have  all  the  offices  we  can  get. 
We  expect  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. Working  for  my  own  pocket  ?  Yes. 
All  the  time,  every  day  in  the  week,  the 
same  as  you  are.  Plunder?  You  can 
call  it  whatever  you  like ;  because  men 
are  loyal  to  us  you  call  that  plunder. 
Positions,  offices,  and  money  that  comes 
in  a  legitimate  way  [and  by  this  Mr. 
Croker  appears  to  mean  everydiing  that 
is  not  stolen]  should  go  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Tammany  nominates  judges,  for 
instance,  who  contribute  liberally  to  her 
funds — no,  not  as  high  as  $18,000  [one 
judge  testified  that  he  contributed  $10,000 
at  Mr.  Croker*s  request] — these  judges 
appoint  as  referees  Tammany  men  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  these  referees  give  their 
sales  to  Tammany  auctioneers.  I  am 
partner  in  an  auctioneer  firm  that  gets 
most  of  these  judicial  sales.  Action  of 
the  judges  was  secured  to  remove  all  sales 
to  111  Broadway  when  I  became  Mr. 
Meyer's  partner  there,  and  our  firm  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  sales.  If  you  can  show 
me  where  I  have  taken  a  dollar  from  the 
city,  you  can  cut  that  palm  off  [stretching 
out  his  right  hand],  or  encouraged  \t 
either.  Yes,  my  advice  was  asked  in  se- 
lecting city  officers,  when  Tammany  came 
in,  and  the  selection  was  made  by  me  and 
my  immediate  associates;  they  were  se- 
lected for  their  ability  and  loyalty  to  the 
organization  and  to  strengthen  the  organ- 
ization. Yes,  we  exercise  influence  on 
Albany  legislation.  No,  I  hold  no  office, 
city.  State,  or  National.  My  influence  is 
because  of  Tammany.  I  can't  name  any 
other  citizen  who  has  his  wishes  respected 
as  I  have.  Yes,  at  present  my  influence 
is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
man.  Yes,  I  have  said  that  this  investi- 
gation was  instigated  by  spite,  because 
the  Republican  members  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  legislation  at  Albany.  Yes, 
your  head  [Mr.  Moss,  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner] was  the  first  one  we  took  off ;  we 
went  light  at  it}  |  ha^  noting  agains^ 


you  personally,  but  I  went  for  the  party 

to  which  you  belong. 


The  P^oniU  AppUction     ^"^  "^'Y?  ^^  "^^"f: 

dons  left  the  field 
of  political  philosophy  and  organization 
methods,  and  came  down  to  Mr.  Croker's 
personal   ways   of    getting    money,    Mr. 
Croker,  like  his  acknowledged    personal 
and  political  assistant  Mr.  Carroll,  refused 
to  give  any  information,  on  the  ground 
that  those  matters  were  his  private  busi- 
ness.    Telephone    companies    and    tele- 
phone   legislation  ;    stock    speculations ; 
deals  in  Manhattan  and  the  attack  of  the 
city  departments  on  that  road  ;  the  sudden 
favoritism  shown  to  one  fireproofing  sjrs- 
tem  after    Mr.   Croker's   son   had    been 
admitted    into    partnership;    Air  Power 
Company  stock;  the  details  of  his  aiK:- 
tioneering    business;    Consolidated     Ice 
Company  stock  and  the  favoritism  of  the 
Dock  Department  to  that  company — oa 
all  this  and  other  means  by  which  Mr. 
Croker's  political  influence  had  perhaps 
been  used  to  forward  his  personal  finan- 
cial standing  he  would  vouchsafe  no  li^ht ; 
nor  upon  the  amount  of  money  raised  as 
political  assessments  and  its  expenditure, 
further  than  that  no  accounts  were  kept. 
He  tacitly  admitted    that  from  being  a 
poor  man  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth, 
but  he  utterly  declined  to  say  how  it  had 
been  acquired.     The  Committee  may  j)er- 
haps  later  attempt  to  force  answers  from 
Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Carroll — the  latter, 
by  the  way,  made  a  pitiable  spectacle  in 
his  change  from  impertinent  flippancy  to 
confused  evasion  when  his   methods    of 
making  money  were  asked  about     One 
evidence  of  the  political  bitterness  now 
existing  between    Mr.   Croker  and   Mr. 
Piatt  came  out    when   the  former  was 
pressed  as  to  the  reason  of  his  son's  ad- 
mission as  a  boy  into  the  Roebllng  Com- 
pany at  a  salary  of  $2,500.     Said  Mr. 
Croker :  "  You  go  and  examine  Mr.  Piatt 
and  find  out  what  concerns  his  boys  are 
in ;    go   and    examine    the  people  who 
brought  you  here  to  examine  us.     The 
firm  to  which  Mr.  Piatt's  son  belongs  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  corruption  in  the 
city,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  protecting 
corporations."     In  line  with  this  outbreak 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
^ofT^niittee  to  have  the  Astoria  gas  fraj^- 
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chise  bill  investigated  by  the  Mazet  Com- 
mittee ;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
defeated  by  a  strict  party  vote. 


Tl&e  Democratic  Dhmen 


The  Democratic  din- 
ners in  this  city  last 
-week  had  the  anticipated  effect  of  further- 
ing the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  local 
Democracy.      The    Tammany  ten-dollar 
dinner  was  the  less  significant  because  of 
the  general  aimlessness  of  the  speeches 
and  more  general  inattention  of  the  thou- 
sand banqueters.     At  the  one-dollar  din- 
ner, where  nearly  three  thousand  persons 
were  present,  hostility  to  Tammany  was 
only  less  conspicuous  than  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Bryan.     The  enthusiasm  for  the  Chi- 
cago platform  had  been  only  moderate  in 
its  intensity,  and  by  no  means  universal 
amon    the  audience.    But  the  enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  Bryan  was  of  a  kind  not  witnessed 
in  this  city  for  many  years  except,  at  single- 
tax  meetings,  for  the  personality  of  Henry 
George.   Mr.  Bryan's  speech  was  regarded 
by  those  who  heard  it  as  the  greatest  he 
has  yet  made.     It  was  a  better  popular 
argfument  than  either  the  tariff  or  the  sil- 
ver speeches  that  made  him  his  reputation 
in   Congress,  and   at  times  was  as  elo- 
quent as  the  speech  in  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention.    For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
was  almost  conversational  in  its  manner, 
the  humor  of  his  illustration  often  forming 
the  most  telling  feature.     The  question  of 
"  imperialism  "  rather  than  that  of  bimetal- 
lism called  out  the  strongest  expression 
of  feeling,  and  the  climax  of  his  address 
was  when  he  spoke  of  American  liberty 
as  the  inspiration  of  all  the  struggles  for 
independence  the  century  has  seen,  and 
asked  whether  the  American  people  would 
consent   to  use  tlieir  arms  to  crush  the 
aspirations  of  the  Filipinos.     Apparently 
Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats will  mean  inflexible  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  territory  as  clearly  as 
inflexible  advocacy  of  the  expansion  of 
the  currency. 


New  York's 


The  Rapid  Transit  Bill  is 
R«^i7T^«it  Biu    still  pending  in  the  New 

York  Legislature.  Our 
readers  should  imderstand  that  this  bill 
does  not  grant  a  permanent  franchise  to 
the  Metropolitan  Company,  but  it  gives 


to  the  present  Commission  substantially 
unlimited  power  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  rapid-transit  roads 
as  they  may  deem  advisable.  If  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  shall  continue  to  affirm 
that  no  money  can  be  obtained  on  the 
credit  of  the  city  for  many  years  to  come 
for  building  the  subway  as  municipal 
property,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
will  have  the  power  to  make  with  private 
capitalists  the  best  contract  it  can  make. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  is  right  in  refer- 
ring all  details  of  the  contract  to  be  made 
to  a  small  body  of  citizens,  such  as  con- 
stitute the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
and  that  this  particular  Commission  is 
able,  honest,  and  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Legislature  ought ^o  confer  upon  the 
Commission  the  power  to  set  aside  the 
decision  registered  by  the  people  of  the 
city  that  the  rapid-transit  system  should 
be  ultimately  owned  by  the  public.  If 
changed  circumstances  make  that  decision 
seem  unwise,  the  question  whether  they 
will  reverse  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  proper  work  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  is  to  determine  how 
the  will  of  the  people  should  be  carried 
out.  The  bill  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  that,  if  the  subway  is  built  by 
private  capital,  it  may  be  purchased  by 
the  city  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
definite  term,  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  thereon,  and  that  the  city 
shall  have  some  power  of  supervision  over 
the  construction,  to  see  that  the  cost  is 
reasonably  and  honestly  computed.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Metropolitan 
Company  formally  withdrew  its  proposi- 
tion. 

The   University  of    the 

of  JSwf/SSith    State  of  New  Yprk  has 

taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  establish  a  School  of  Public  Health 
in  New  York  on  First  Avenue,  between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prevent 
disease.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  sani- 
tation and  hygiene.  All  accredited  medi- 
cal and  lay  sanitary  officers  in  the  State 
are  entitled  to  free  instruction  in  the 
school.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
training  factory  and  school  inspectors,  in- 
spectors of  food  supplies  and  of  charitably 
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institutions ;  for  laboratory  investigations 
of  all  diseases  attributed  to  unsanitary  con- 
ditions ;  and  to  provide  expert  chemical 
and  bacteriological  assistance  for  public 
health  officers.  A  museum  for  the  collec- 
tion of  all  hygienic  and  sanitary  appliances 
will  be  established,  in  which  the  best  de- 
vices for  heating,  ventilating,  disinfecting, 
and  plumbing  will  be  exhibited.  This 
museum,  under  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  ought  to 
be  of  great  value  to  the  whole  country. 
The  dangers  of  unhygienic  and  unsanitary 
conditions  to  public  health,  and  how  far 
they  are  preventable,  are  but  vaguely  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  constant  evasion  or  defi- 
ance of  the  law.  The  administration  of  the 
laws  by  public  officers  has  often  been  lax 
because  the  importance  of  enforcement  has 
not  been  understood.  The  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  opening  this  school  for  the  special 
training  of  public  officers  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  has  taken  a  forward  step  which 
will  command  the  approval  of  the  whole 
country. 


The  report  for  the  school 

School  Affairs  in  the    „^„^     ««j:^«     t.,i„     -j  • 

Bute  of  New  York  y^ar    ending    July    31, 

1898,  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
just  been  issued.  One  of  its  most  interest- 
ing features  is  its  report  of  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 
Over  nine  thousand  school  districts  ob- 
served this  day  in  '98,  and  over  eighteen 
thousand  trees  were  planted  by  the  school- 
children of  these  districts.  Naturally 
there  has  followed  an  increased  pride  in 
the  apf)earance  of  school  grounds  as  well 
as  the  interiors  of  school  buildings.  A 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to  nature 
study.  Junior  Naturalists'  Clubs  have 
been  organized.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Cornell  University  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  these 
clubs  and  for  the  maintenance  of  interest 
in  them.  The  College  has  answered  six- 
teen thousand  letters  from  children  asking 
about  the  making  of  gardens,  and  over 
twenty  thousand  school-teachers  in  the 
State  of  New  York  have  been  in  com- 
mimication  with  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Cornell  in  regard  to  nature  study  in 


the  schools.  The  result  of  this  work  can- 
not be  measured.  The  Superintendent 
urges  the  need  of  the  establishment  of 
State  truant  schools.  Over  one  thousand 
children  of  school  age  in.  the  State  during 
the  past  year  were  placed  in  private  insti- 
tutions and  local  truant  schools;  but 
these  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  class  of  children.  The  com- 
pulsory school  law  cannot  be  enforced 
under  present  conditions.  What  is  needed 
is  truant  schools  for  children  who  will  not 
attend  the  local  school,  the  truant  schools 
to  be  within  a  convenient  and  economical 
distance.  Expenses  of  transportation  often 
make  it  impossible  to  care  for  the  truant 
children  from  the  poorer  districts,  no 
money  for  transportation  being  available, 
and  no  institution  which  would  accept 
such  children.  ChUdren  of  this  class, 
moreover,  should  not  be  put  in  private 
institutions  whose  business  it  is  to  care 
for  destitute  children,  nor  should  truant 
children  be  put  in  the  relation  to  the  com- 
munity of  being  cared  for  under  the  head 
of  charity. 


Protect  the  Family 


We  know  of  no  social 


group  that  is  engaged  in 
a  work  more  important,  more  hopeful,  and 
more  fruitful  than  the  National  League 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Family,  perhaps 
better  known  to  some  under  its  original 
name  as  the  Divorce  Reform  League. 
An  increasing  public  interest  is  manifest 
in  various  wa3rs.  There  are  more  con- 
tributions and  contributors,  more  demands 
for  addresses,  advice,  and  documents. 
The  universities  are  showing  interest  in 
the  movement  One  has  offered  forty 
courses  of  study  upon  the  Family ;  in 
another  an  important  text-book  on  the 
Modem  Family  is  in  preparation.  The 
movement  for  uniform  legislation  upon 
divorce,  which  the  League  initiated  some 
ten  years  ago,  has  obtained  some  head- 
way. Commissions  from  thirty-two  States 
have  held  a  conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject Recent  activity  in  divorce  reform 
is  specially  noticeable  in  Massachusetts, 
Michiggfti,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  League  urges  the  general 
adoption  of  the  law,  already  enacted 
in  some  States,  prohibiting  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  procuring  of  divorces, 
which  some  even  of  the  better  class  of 
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-newspapers  have  not — to  their  shame  be 
it    said — discontinued.     That  bigamy  is 
more  easily  and  perhaps  more  frequently 
practiced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country  is  probably  true.     In  call- 
ing attention  to  this  public  scandal — men 
deserting  a  family  in  one  country  or  State 
and  contracting  marriage  in  another — the 
League  doubts  whether   it  can   be  pre- 
vented except  by  requiring  immigrants  to 
this  country  or  to  any  State  to  produce 
official  record  of  their  status  as  married 
or  single  in  their  former  residence  before 
a  marriage  license  is  granted.     But,  while 
open  vice  is  a  menace  to  the  family  and 
the   home,  the  League   declares  that  an 
equally  serious  menace  is  the  substitution 
for  it  of  any  other  social  center,  whether 
the  club,  the  saloon,  or  even  the  church. 
The  defective  use  of  the  home,  and  the 
resulting  decline  of  the  family  life,  as  well 
as  its  corruption  by  vice  or  dissolution  by 
divorce,  can  be  counteracted  only  by  a 
more   enlightened  public   opinion,  recog- 
nizing that  the  constructive  and  conserva- 
tive forces  of  our  civilization   all  spring 
from  their  root  in  the  family.     Of  these 
ideas  the  League  is  the  special  representa- 
tive.    The  Outlook,  as  a   family  paper, 
emphasizes  them,  and  commends  to  its 
readers  the  work  which  the  League   is 
doing    through    its    Secretary,  the  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Auburndale,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  best-known  specialist  in  our 
country  on  the  subject  of  the  family. 


The  prompt  response  to 
study  of  Tropical  Q^neral    Kitchener's    ap- 

"""•^•^  peal  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  found  a  college  at  Khartoum 
was  interpreted  as  significant  of  the  Eng- 
lish spirit  in  dealing  with  the  Soudanese. 
Equally  significant  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  English-speaking  people  is 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  in 
West  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
tropical  diseases.  This  action  is  prompted, 
not  only  by  humanitarian  and  scientific 
motives,  but  by  the  desire  to  secure  the 
best  conditions  for  Englishmen  livmg  in 
the  country.  Much  has  been  done  already 
in  India,  China,  and  Jamaica  to  protect 
men  of  Western  blood  and  birth  against 
tropical  diseases.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
provide  special  courses  for  nurses  and 


physicians,  and  to  require  that  all  ap- 
pointees to  positions  in  the  military  sta- 
tions in  West  Africa  shall  be  graduates 
from  these  different  courses.  It  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection  to  note  the 
arrival  at  Manila  of  a  company  of  medi- 
cal experts  sent  out  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  to  make  a  study  of  tropi- 
cal diseases  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Our  universities  have  not  been  slow  to 
make  use  of  all  new  opportunities,  not 
only  for  securing  additions  to  knowledge, 
but  for  making  serviceable  knowledge 
already  acquired.  The  action  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  thus  promptly 
availing  itself  of  the  chances  of  enriching 
medical  science,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
protecting  human  life,  is  characteristic  of 
the  intelligence  and  energy  with  which 
the  affairs  of  that  institution  have  always 
been  conducted. 

Dr.  Mackensie  The    retirement    of 

•Dd  the  Dr.  James  Cameron 

Lawrenceville  School        nr     ^  •      r  ^i. 

Mackenzie  from  the 
Head-Mastership  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School  is  an  event  of  importance  in  the 
educational  world,  both  on  account  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie's  success  and  on  account  of 
the  prominence  of  the  school,  which  he 
organized  and  has  so  far  administered. 
The  John  C.  Green  foundation  supplied  a 
generous  endowment  for  the  building  up 
of  a  secondary  school  of  the  first  class. 
Such  a  school  was  organized  seventeen 
years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  has  been  growing  in  popu- 
larity and  efficiency  every  year  of  his 
administration,  until  it  has  come  to  hold  a 
first  place  among  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  country.  The  secondary  schools  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  colleges.  Their 
growth  in  many  ways  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
features  of  the  educational  situation ; 
they  need  still  further  expansion  ;  most  of 
them  need  more  generous  endowment. 
There  is  great  need  especially  for  well- 
endowed  secondary  schools  for  girls.  The 
colleges  for  women  have  felt  very  keenly, 
until  within  a  very  few  years  past,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  preparation  which  many 
of  their  students  have  received' for  college 
work.  In  response  to  the  growing  in- 
sistence upon  more  thorough  work,  a 
number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  of 
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high  rank  have  been  developed  during 
the  last  decade.  There  is  need,  however, 
for  more  schools  of  the  highest  quality ; 
and  there  is  great  need  for  the  generous 
endowment  of  such  schools. 


The  Philippine  History 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  con- 
cisely a  history  of  the  Philippine  affair 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  readers  to  form 
an  independent  judgment  on  the  question, 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  blood  shed 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  what  is 
the  measure  of  American  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  the  future  ?  Our  materials  for 
this  history  are  mainly  official  documents, 
supplemented  by  well-authenticated  news- 
paper reports. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been  under 
Spanish  government  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  there 
have  been  revolts  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  been  the  only  recognized  government 
during  that  time.  The  population  of  the 
islands  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
five  to  ten  millions;  it  is  composed  of 
four  elements — the  Negritos  or  aborigines, 
who  are  savages;  the  Malays,  who  exist 
in  three  antagonistic  tribes,  the  Tagals, 
Visayas,  and  Igorrotes ;  the  Chinese ;  and 
a  few  Spaniards.  The  present  so-called 
Philippine  government  is  composed  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  exclusively,  of  the  Tagals. 

On  the  1st  of  last  May,  when  our  fleet 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Manila,  the  Spanish  government  was 
the  only  one  in  the  islands.  There  had  been 
an  organized  revolt  against  it  in  1896,  led 
by  Aguinaldo.  The  revolutionists  had 
not  been  conquered,  but  peace  had  been 
patched  up  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
government.  On  certain  promises  made 
by  Spain  and  certain  payments  of  money 
from  her,  the  revolutionaries  discontinued 
their  attempt  and  laid  down  their  arms, 
the  leaders  leaving  the  country.  The 
promises  of  Spain  were  not  kept,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  money  promised  was 
paid,  and  in  1897  Aguinaldo  and  his  col- 
leagues had  determined  to  resort  to  arms 
again,  and  had  begun  preparations.  But 
no  new  revolution  had,  in  fact,  been  inau- 
gurated.    Aguinaldo  was  still  in  China, 


and  there  was  no  oAer  gavemment  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  de  facto  or  dejurt^ 
actual  or  pretended,  except  such  govern- 
ment as  was  exercised  by  Spaia. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  Aguinaldo  saw  in 
that  war  a  hope  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  islands  from   Spanish  misrule.     He 
attempted   for    that    purpose    to   secure 
some   quasi-alliance    with  the   American 
Government,  but  such  alliance  was  defi- 
nitely   refused    to   him.     Mr.    Wildman, 
our  Consul  at  Hong-Kong,  affirms  in  the 
most  positive  terms  that  he  "  never  made 
pledges  or  discussed  the  policy  of  Amer- 
ica with  Aguinaldo,  further   than  to  try 
and  hold  him  to  prpmises  made  before 
Dewey  took  him  to  Cavite  " — promises, 
as  we   understand   the   matter,   that    he 
would  conduct  any  military  canipaigjis  in 
which  he  might  engage  humanely  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  war.     Mr. 
E,  Spencer  Pratt,  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  Singapore,  is  equally  explicit. 
"  I  declined,"  he  says,  "  even  to  discuss 
with  General  Aguinaldo  the  question  of  the 
future  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines.     I  held  out  no 
hopes  to  him  of  any  kind,  and  committed 
the  Government  in  no  way  whatever,  and 
in  the  course  of  our  conferences  never 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  Govem- 
mopt  would  co-operate  with  him — General 
Aguinaldo — for   the   furtherance   of   any 
plan  of  his  own,  nor  that  in  accepting  his 
said  co-operation  it  would  consider  itself 
pledged  to  recognize  any  jx)litical  claims 
that  he  might  put  forward."    These  official 
disclaimers  must,  we  think,  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  respecting  the   reports   of 
pledges  made  to  Aguinaldo  before  he  left 
Hong-Kong.     The  report  of  relations  be- 
tween him  and  the  United  States  officers 
at  Manila  is  equally  explicit.     The  Sec- 
retary of  the   Navy   instructed  Admiral 
Dewey  that  "it   is  desirable,  as  far  as 
possible  and  consistent  for  your  success 
and  safety,  not  to  have  political  alliances 
with  the  insurgents  or  any  faction  in  the 
islands  that  would  incur  liability  to  main- 
tain their  cause  in  the  future,"  and  re- 
ceived in  reply  from  Dewey  the  assurance : 
**  Have  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of 
Department's   instructions    therein  from 
the  beginning,  and  I  have  entered  into 
no  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  or  with 
any  faction." 
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The  sum  total  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Aguinaldo  and  the  United  States 
Government  is  sinnmed  up  in  the  two 
facts  that  Aguinaldo  was  allowed  passage 
from  Hong-Kong  to  the  island  of  Luzon 
on  one  of  the  American  ships ;  that  after 
his  arrival  at  Luzon  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Admiral  to  take  such  Spanish  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  arsenal  captured 
at  Cavite  as  he  desired,  and  that  he  ap- 
prised Admiral  Dewey  of  his  military 
progress  from  time  to  time.  Whatever 
obligations  the  United  States  may  be  under 
to  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  are  due — and 
this  ought  to  be  clearly  understood — not  to 
any  pledges,  expressed  or  implied,  but  to 
the  course  of  events  and  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law, 
and  self-evidently  of  morals  as  well,  that 
any  power  that  destroys  an  existing  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  in  its  place.  When 
the  authority  which  affords  that  protec- 
tion to  person  and  property  which  is  the 
foundation  of  civilization  is  overthrown, 
it  becomes  in  turn  responsible  to  protect 
persons  and  property.  The  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  did  not  destroy  the 
Spanish  government,  but  it  did  destroy  the 
power  of  Spain  to  maintain  that  govern- 
ment, since  it  could  be  maintained  in  such 
an  archipelago  as  the  Philippines  only  by 
controlling  their  waters,  and  their  waters 
could  be  controlled  only  by  a  fleet.  Not 
only  that ;  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  made 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  Spanish 
authority  in  the  city  of  Manila,  except  by 
American  permission.  "  This  squadron," 
wrote  Admiral  Dewey  on  the  26th  of  May, 
**can  reduce  the  defenses  of  Manila  at 
any  moment,  but  it  is  considered  useless 
until  the  arrival  of  United  States  forces  to 
retain  possession."  The  United  States 
Government,  it  should  be  further  added, 
from  the  moment  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  assumed  the  responsibilities 
which  that  destruction  placed  upon  the 
United  States.  "  The  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  followed  by  the 
taking  of  the  naval  station  Cavite,  the 
paroling  of  the  garrisons  and  acquisition 
of  the  control  of  the  bay,  have  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  this  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  hon- 
orable and  durable  peace  with  Spain,  to 


send  an  army  of  occupation  to  the  Philip- 
pines, for  the  twofold  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  power  in 
that  quarter  and  of  giving  order  and 
security  to  the  islands  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States."  This  declara- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  accompanied  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Wesley  Merritt  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  occupation  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  bears  date  the  19th  of  May. 

Forces  to  carry  out  this  purpose  of  the 
Government  were  forwarded  in  successive 
expeditions,  General  Merritt  and  his  staff 
arriving  at  Manila  on  July  25.  Mean- 
while Aguinaldo  had  been  busy.  He 
had  organized  an  army ;  he  had  created 
a  form  of  government ;  he  had  surrounded 
Manila  on  the  landward  side ;  and  thus 
there  had  grown  up,  out  of  what  was  at 
first  simply  a  war  between  America  and 
Spain  in  the  Philippines,  a  three-cornered 
war,  in  which  America,  Spain,  and  the 
newly  organized  government — if  govern- 
ment it  can  be  called — of  Aguinaldo  were 
participants.  The  policy  of  refusing  to 
make  any  pledges  to  Aguinaldo  was  con- 
tinued under  General  Merritt,  it  being,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  his  policy  "  not  to 
recognize  the  insurgents  as  allies  nor  to 
encourage  them  by  any  promises  as  to  the 
future  course  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment" In  fact,  Manila  was  captured  on 
the  13th  of  August  by  American  troops 
alone.  It  is  affirmed,  on  the  one  side, 
that  the  presence  arid  co-operation  of 
Aguinaldo  facilitated  this  capture.  It  is 
affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  his  forces  and  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  guarding  against  possible  collision 
between  those  forces  and  United  States 
troops  added  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
situation  and  created  embarrassments 
which  far  outweighed  any  possible  advan- 
tages conferred. 

When,  then,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
protocol  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  was  signed,  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  was  this :  Admiral  Dewey 
had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet.  General 
Merritt,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Government,  had  taken  possession  of 
Manila.  The  United  States  Government 
was  certainly  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  city.  It  had  declared  its  re- 
sponsibility, by  the  official  utterances  of 
the  President,  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
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and  security  in  the  islands.  A  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Luzon  was 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  and 
apparently  order  was  fairly  well  main- 
tained. The  rest  of  the  islands  were  as 
much  under  Spanish  rule  as  they  ever 
had  been  ;  that  is,  all  the  government  they 
possessed  was  administered  by  Spanish 
officials.  The  protocol  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  occupy 
the  city  and  bay  of  Manila  and  the  port 
of  Manila,  and  that  the  treaty  to  be  framed 
between  the  two  should  "  determine  the 
control  and  form  of  government  of  the 
Philippines.*' 

The  treaty  of  peace  by  which  Spain 
ceded  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
on  the  pajTTient  of  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  the  United  States  to  Spain  was 
not  signed  until  December  10.  During 
the  time  between  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  it  was 
impossible  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
menl  honorably  to  issue  any  proclamation 
or  make  any  offer  of  any  kind  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines.  To  have  done  this 
would  have  been  to  violate  the  status  quo 
pending  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and 
it  is  a  well- recognized  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  under  such  a  protocol, 
and  pending  perfection  of  the  treaty,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  by  either  party  to  interfere 
with  the  status  quo.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  Americans  would  have  thought 
if  Spain  had  endeavored  to  win  over 
Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  to  her  side  dur- 
ing this  armistice,  to  judge  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  us  if  America  had 
made  any  similar  attempt. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  followed 
a  little  less  than  four  weeks  later  by  instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  in  form  addressed 
to  General  Otis,  who  had  superseded  Gen- 
eral Merritt.  These  instructions  served 
all  the  purposes  of  a  public  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines. 
They  reaffirmed  the  fimdamental  principle 
declared  by  the  President  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  General  Merritt,  of  May  19, 
that  the  United  States  Government  held 
itself  responsible  for  order  and  security 
within  the  islands.  They  assumed  that  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain,  and  stated  this  fact  in 
perfectly  unequivocal  terms,  but  they  ac- 
companied this  statement  with  the  decla- 
ration that  "  we  come  not  as  invaders  or 


conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to  protect  the 
natives  in  their  homes,  in  their  ennploy- 
ments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious 
rights."  And  they  instructed  the  military 
administration  to  "win  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines  by  assuring  to  them  in 
every  possible  way  that  full  measure  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties  which  is  the 
heritage  of  free  peoples,  and  by  pfx>ving 
to  them  that  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation, 
substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and 
right  for  arbitrary  rule." 

If  the  President  hoped  that  these  assur- 
ances would  serve   to   establish  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.     On  the 
5th  of  Februarys  just  one  month  after  this 
so-called  proclamation  had  been   issued, 
war  broke  out  between  the  forces  of  Agui- 
naldo and   those  of   the   United   States 
Government     It  is  difficult  to  tell   who 
fired  the  first  shot  which  brought  on  the 
terrible  campaign  which  followed.     It  is 
always  difficult  in  such  cases  to  determine 
who  fired  the  first  shot.     To  this  day  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  shot  at  Lexing- 
ton was  fired  by  the  Americans  or  the 
British.     But  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
and  well-settled  determination  on  the  part 
of  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  their  vantage-ground  and 
get  possession  of  Manila  before  promised 
reinforcements  should  arrive,  we  think  is 
beyond  all  question.    That  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  began  the  principles  of  civilized 
warfare  were  disregarded  by  the  Filipinos 
is  certain  ;  that  they  were  sometimes  dis- 
regarded in  the  fierce  passion  of  revenge 
by   American    soldiers  is   too    probable. 
The  proclamation  issued  from  the  Malolos 
Government  on  February  1 5,  summoning 
the  Filipinos  within  the  city  of  Manila  to 
rise  and  assassinate  their  enemies  without 
regard  to    race,  without  apprisement  oi 
compassion,  is  certified  to  us  by  General 
Otis.*     That  after  the  campaign  was  thus 
once  inaugurated  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  either  to  disperse  and  destroy  the 
Philippine  army,  capture  its  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  if  possible,  its  leaders,  or 
else  withdraw  entirely  and  leave  the  whole 
archipelago  to  such  control  as  the  Fili- 

>  See  this  proclamation  in  The  Outlook  of  Ai»il  11 
1899,  page  869. 
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pino  Government  might  be  able  to  exer- 
cise, will,  we  think,  be  the  unquestioned 
judgment  of  history. 

It  is  possible  that  the  campaign  itself 
might  have  been  avoided.     It  is  possible 
that  prompter  action  by  the  Treaty  Com- 
mission in  Paris,  or  prompter  action  by 
the   Senate  in  confirming  the  treaty,  or 
provision  in  the  treaty  respecting  the  Phil- 
ippines analogous  to  that  respecting  Cuba, 
or  a  resolution  passed  with  unanimity  by 
Congress  respecting  the  Philippines,  analo- 
gous to  that  passed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  resp)ecting  Cuba,  might  have  alleviated 
the  fears  of  the  Filipinos  and  changed  the 
current  of  events ;  it  is  possible  that  if 
the  advice  of  Consul  Williams,  of  Manila, 
had  been  followed,  and  some  payment  of 
money  had  been  offered  to  Aguinaldo,  or 
if  his  loyalty  had  been  purchased,  not  by 
cash,  but  by  office,  as  loyalty  to  party  has 
been  often  purchased  on  our  own  soil,  his 
ambition  might  have  been  satisfied  and 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  last  two  months 
might  have  been  avoided.     It  is  always 
easy  to  prophesy  what  would  have  been  if 
something  else  had  been  done — easy,  but 
profitless.     Nor  is  it  necessary  here  for 
our  purpose  to  consider  these  questions 
of  the  past,  or  set  in   array   objections 
urged  against  them  at  the  time,  objections 
which  were  certainly  serious  and  which  to 
those  in  authority  seemed  conclusive. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  we  do  not 
see  how  the  great  issue  involved  could 
have  been  avoided.    That  issue,  we  think, 
this  history  makes  clear.     On  whom  did 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  protecting  person  and  property 
in  the  Philippines  devolve  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral 
Dewey?     Primarily  it  devolved  upon  the 
American  Government,  which  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  fleet  had  destroyed  the 
power  of  Spain  to  maintain  its  authority 
in  the  archipelago.     Could  the  American 
Government  relieve  itself  of  that  responsi- 
bility by  transferring  that  authority  to  the 
so-called   Malolos  or  Aguinaldo  govern- 
ment?    In  support  of  the  affirmative  is 
the  declaration  of  Admiral    Dewey  that 
"  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their  in- 
telligence and  more  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races ;"  in  support  of 
it,  the  further  fact  that  the  Tagals,  who 
constitute  this  government,  are  the  most 


intelligent  and  most  civilized  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  in 
support  of  it,  the  further  fact  that  Agui- 
naldo had  shown  considerable  qualities  of 
statesmanship,  and  the  Filipinos  have  since 
shown  bravery  and  endurance.  Against 
it  is  the  testimony  of  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
who  probably  knows  the  Philippine  Islands 
better  than  any  other  living  man,  who 
thus  characterizes  them  :  "  With  all  their 
amiable  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  at  present  the  civilized  natives  are 
utterly  unfit  for  self-government  Their 
universal  lack  of  education  is  in  itself 
a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  speedily  over- 
come, and  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement  of  a  priest  who  said  of  them 
that  *  in  many  things  they  are  big  chil- 
dren who  must  be  treated  like  little 
ones;*"^  against  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Tagals  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  nor  even  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  transferring 
the  government  to  their  hands  would  not 
be  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  but  would  be  the  attempted 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy ;  against  it, 
the  fact  that  other  elements  in  the  Filipino 
population  evidently  desire,  and  some  of 
them  have  openly  sought,  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag  from  the  dreaded 
domination  of  the  Tagal  race ;  against  it, 
the  belief  of  many  well-informed  men  that 
the  attempt  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of 
the  islands  to  Aguinaldo  would  inevitably 
result  in  uprisings  against  his  authority  by 
other  and  hostile  races,  and  would  end  in  a 
struggle  far  more  prolonged  and  an  effusion 
of  blood  even  greater  than  that  involved  in 
the  campaign  of  the  last  two  months.  "  If," 
says  General  Merritt,  "  Aguinaldo  were 
now  to  be  left  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States  were  to  withdraw,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  abler  men  would  rise  and  dis- 
pute his  authority,  bringing  on  all  im- 
aginable complications,  and  a  possible 
revolution." '  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  puts 
this  objection  in  a  nutshell :  "  We  cannot 
leave  these  natives  to  form  their  own 
government.  It  would  be  another  case 
of  Kilkenny  cats ;  they  would  kill  them- 
selves off." 

Our  own  judgment  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  America  for  the  sovereignty 

« *'  The  Philippine  Islands,"  p.  482. 

•  '*  Frank  Lesfie's  Popular  Bionthly,"  April,  1899. 
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of  the  Philippines  was  laid  upon  her  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the 
first  of  last  May  ;  that  she  could  not  avoid 
that  responsibility  without  dishonor  ;  that 
she  cannot  now  avoid  it  by  transferring 
it  to  the  Tagal  government  on  the  chance 
that  it  may  possess  a  capacity  for  govern- 
ing which  is  as  yet  at  least  wholly  un- 
demonstrated  ;  and  that,  whatever  a  wiser, 
more  experienced,  or  more  astute  policy 
might  have  done  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
of  the  last  two  months,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  consistent  with  honor  to  escape 
the  responsibilities  of  extending  over  the 
Philippine  archipelago  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag.  With  this  definition 
of  the  conviction  of  The  Outlook,  and  with 
this  statement  of  the  historic  facts  on 
which  that  conviction  is  based,  we  turn 
in  future  issues  from  the  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  responsible  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  consider  how  they  can  best  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  which  that  sovereignty 
devolves  upon  them. 


General   Wood*s  Work 


in  Santiago 


The  Outlook  has  received  a  cable  des- 
patch from  Santiago,  apparently  sent  or 
authorized  to  be  sent  by  General  Wood, 
in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  Mr. 
George  Kennan's  recent  special  article  in 
The  Outlook  called  "  Friction  in  Cuba  " 
erred  in  saying,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Associated  Press,  that  General  Wood  had 
not  received  for  use  in  Santiago  the 
amount  of  n^oney  called  for  by  his  esti- 
mates. Mr.  Kennan  had  before  him,  when 
he  wrote,  a  series  of  four  or  five  Associ- 
ated Press  despatches  of  different  dates, 
in  which  the  assertion  credited  to  those 
despatches  by  him  was  made  repeatedly, 
with  figures  given  in  detail,  and  with  strong 
expression  of  opinion.  If  these  despatches 
were  a  pure  fabrication,  or  a  series  of 
mistakes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Associated 
Press  managers  to  disavow  and  apologize 
for  them.  Mr.  Kennan 's  comments  were 
on  their  face  conditional  on  the  truth  of 
the  statements  quoted,  and  were  in  line 
with  at  least  a  very  general  belief  as  to 
what  the  facts  were. 


The  Record  in  Art 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  achievements 
of  modem  thought  is  the  recovery  of 
the  growing  world.  To  the  first  makeis 
of  poetry — ^the  myth-makers — ^nature  was 
alive  to  the  very  recesses  of  the  created 
universe  ;  the  world  was  flooded  with  life ; 
streams  and  vallejrs,  deep  woods  and 
mountain  summits,  the  dim  foundations  of 
the  sea  and  the  mysterious  depths  of 
caverns,  were  the  homes  of  livings  crea- 
tures— beautiful  for  the  most  part,  but, 
whether  beautiful  or  otherwise,  full  of  an 
overflowing  vitality.  In  the  childhood  of 
the  race  men  were  limited  by  the  igno- 
rance of  children  and  blest  with  their  wis- 
dom— the  wisdom,  not  of  observation, 
experience,  and  meditation,  but  of  fresh 
feeling,  of  direct  vision,  and  of  the  free 
and  joyous  movement  of  the  imagination. 
They  were  at  work  in  the  world  under 
hard  conditions,  but  they  still  had  that 
spirit  of  play  without  which  there  is  no 
fresh  contact  with  nature,  no  joy  in  toil,  and 
no  touch  of  the  creative  mood  in  the  work 
of  the  hands.  The  myth-makers  plajred 
with  •  the  world  because  it  was  full  of  an 
abounding  life ;  stars,  winds,  tides,  stoims, 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  branches, 
spoke  different  languages,  but  the  free 
imagination  understood  all  these  strange 
tongues  and  employed  them  at  wilL  It 
caught  glimpses  of 

Proteus  risinc;  from  the  sea. 
Or  heard  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn ; 

it  heard  the  revel  of  the  Bacchanals ;  it 
came  breathless  and  awestruck  upon 
"  the  great  god  Pan  ;"  it  caught  sudden 
glimpses  of  naiads,  dryads,  nymphs,  and 
satyrs ;  it  heard  the  voice  of  Apollo.  And 
this  hidden,  mysterious,  half -spiritual  move- 
ment of  life  was  not  the  idle  dream  of  the 
wise  children  of  those  early  days ;  it  was 
the  poetic  personification  of  the  streaming 
life  of  a  growing  world. 

And  then  the  dream  faded,  and  the 
race  grew  old  in  thought  The  sins  of  its 
youth  were  brought  home  to  it ;  and  in 
the  first  hours  of  its  repentance  it  turned 
away  from  nature,  and  nature  turned  to 
the  ashes  of  dead  ihatter ;  the  living  world 
ceased  to  be  in  the  thought  of  medieval 
men  and  women ;  or  such  life  as  lingered 
in  it  was  baneful  and  malevolent.  They 
saw  a  finished  mechanism  in  place  of  a 
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rushing,  tumultuous,  shining  stream  of  life; 
a  creation  which  God  had  completed  cen- 
turies before,  set  in  motion,  and  left  to  the 
governance  of  arbitrary  laws.  So  the 
beautiful  old  world  which  lay  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  myth-makers  perished  ;  the 
incomplete,  growing  world,  through  which 
the  creative  energy  freely  manifested  it- 
self, ceased  to  be  ;  and  the  world  of  dead 
matter,  completed  and  mechanically  kept 
in  motion,  took  its  place.  But  the  living 
spirit  of  man  could  not  long  believe  in  a 
dead  world  or  a  finished  creation  ;  the 
pulse  of  life  in  nature  was  so  audible  that 
every  poetic  soul  heard  it,  and  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  soul  in  dungeons  of  its  own  making 
there  were  bird-notes  which  broke  the 
silence  and  flashes  of  light  which  pierced 
the  darkness,  and  the  sensitive  and  open- 
minded  heard  and  saw  and  imderstood. 
In  the  later  and  larger  search  of  science 
the  traces  and  signs  of  God  at  work  began 
to  multiply,  until  in  the  mind  of  the  sci- 
entist, as  earlier  in  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
there  slowly  dawned  the  sublime  truth  of 
the  growing  world :  the  world  sown  as  a 
seed  and  silently  expanding  and  blossom- 
ing through  countless  summers,  and  bear- 
ing the  fruit  of  countless  generations ;  the 
world  of  the  living  God — his  vesture  and 
garment — instinct  with  his  life,  overflow- 
ing with  his  creative  power :  the  world 
which  was  not  made  but  is  being  made ; 
the  unfinished  world  of  perpetual  miracle 
and  wonder  and  revelation.  This  sub- 
lime world  of  living  beauty  and  force  is 
the  witness  and  record  of  the  continuous 
putting  forth  of  the  creative  entrgy  of  God. 

And  the  response  of  the  spirit  of  man 
to  this  continuous  putting  forth  of  the 
creative  energy  of  God  is  registered  and 
preserved  in  great  art  Whenever  men 
cease  to  be  artisans,  with  skillful  but  imi- 
tative fingers,  and  begin  to  express  what 
is  characteristic  and  original  in  their  own 
personalities,  they  become  artists ;  for  no 
man  can  arrive  at  complete  self-expression 
without  transforming  the  materials  with 
which  he  works  into  things  of  beauty  and 
of  power.  The  source  of  human  creative- 
ness  is  personality.  That  hidden,  elusive, 
but  imperishable  vitality  in  the  soul  of 
man  is  a  force  which  assimilates,  discerns, 
comprehends,  and  creates ;  and  whenever 
thi3  force  expresses  itsel|  ^(Jequately,  the 


work  of  art  is  produced.  For  art  is  not 
artifice,  contrivance,  skill ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spiritual  nature  in  a  free, 
spontaneous,  creative  mood.  It  is  beau 
tiful ;  for  beauty  is  the  language  in  which 
truth  speaks  when  it  reaches  its  ultimate 
perfection  of  expression  ;  but  the  beauty 
which  shines  in  it  is  born  not  only  of  the 
body  but  of  the  spirit,  not  only  of  the  hand 
but  of  the  souL  Whenever  truth  is  so  far 
mastered  that  it  attains  perfect  clearness 
and  harmony,  it  uses  the  language  of  art. 
Art  is  not,  therefore,  decoration,  embellish- 
ment, adornment — a  loveliness  added  to 
truth ;  it  is  truth  working  its  way  through  all 
material  forms  into  final  and  perfect  speech. 

Art  sometimes  reveals  poverty  of  spiritual 
deas,  and  sometimes  expresses  the  lower 
rather  than  the  higher  ideals ;  not  because 
beauty  lends  itself  by  choice  to  the  sen- 
suous or  the  corrupt,  but  because  the 
creative  energy  which  it  reveals  sometimes 
ebbs.  The  art  of  a  period  does  more 
than  reflect  its  spiritual  quality  ;  it  exactly 
measures  and  reveals  it,  and  is  noble  or 
ignoble  in  theme  and  manner  as  the  soul 
of  the  time  stoops  or  rises.  But  whether 
touched  with  the  fathomless  beauty  to 
which  great  spirits  have  access,  or  boimd 
within  the  limits  of  that  lesser  beauty  of 
form  and  color  within  whose  circle  the 
lesser  spirit  confines  itself,  it  is  always 
and  ever3rvvhere  the  register  of  the  creative 
energy  and  activity  of  man.  A  great 
spirit  like  Michelangelo  or  Dante  will 
use  a  great  language ;  a  smaller  spirit  like 
Bouguereau  or  Verlaine  will  use  a  lesser 
vocabulary ;  but  in  the  lesser  as  in  the 
greater  work  there  is  the  evidence  of  an 
energy  which  has  the  touch  of  creative- 
ness.  The  creative  power  in  men  ebbs 
and  flows  under  the  influence  of  laws  and 
conditions  not  yet  mastered ;  but  what- 
ever creative  power  there  is  in  men  at  any 
period  finds  its  way  into  some  form  of 
art ;  and  art  has,  therefore,  a  significance 
which  most  men  have  yet  to  comprehend. 
It  runs  parallel  with  the  divine  creative- 
ness  in  nature,  and  is  the  response  of  the 
soul  to  the  revelation  of  the  Artist  who 
fashioned  it,  not  only  to  obey  His  laws,  but 
to  co-operate  with  Him  in  the  continuous 
putting  forth  of  creative  power. 

A  divine  world  must  be  incomplete ;  it 
must  be  in  the  process  of  making,  unless 
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God  is  ceasing  to  act  A  great  man  does 
not  produce  a  masterpiece  and  cease  from 
working ;  there  is  an  impulse  within  him 
which  impels  him  to  add  one  noble  work 
to  another,  not  because  men  applaud,  but 
to  ease  his  own  spirit  Because  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  the  divine  maker  he 
must  always  add  truth  to  truth  in  an  un- 
ending series  of  beautiful  works.  So  men 
rise  into  higher  and  more  complete  har- 
mony with  the  Infinite.  They  cannot  rest 
in  knowledge  of  His  laws  and  in  obedience 
to  them  ;  they  must  share  His  thought  and 
find  adequate  language  for  it  Humanity 
must  CO  operate  with  the  divine  creative- 
ness  and  match  God's  work  in  nature  with 
its  own  work  in  art  Whoever  looks  into 
the  soul  of  the  art  of  the  world  from  this 
point  of  view  will  get  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  relation  between  nature  and  art, 
and  understand  why  men  have  felt  instinct- 
ively that  art  not  only  secures  immortality 
for  those  who  create  it,  but  predicts  im- 
mortality for  the  race. 

The  Sunday-School 
Problem 

The  *'  Sunday-School  Times ''  published 
in  February  a  series  of  four  articles  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  Grading  in  the  Sunday- 
School.  We  advise  superintendents  who 
are  committed  to  the  International  Course 
of  Sunday- School  Lessons  to  secure  these 
papers  and  give  them  a  careful  reading. 
They  indicate  lines  along  which  great 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  teaching 
quality  of  schools  which  use  uniform  les- 
sons for  all  classes.  Their  problem  is  to 
harmonize  the  system  of  uniform  lessons 
with  the  organization  of  the  school  in 
grades,  after  the  model  of  all  modern  secular 
schools.  The  problem  is  a  very  difficult 
one;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  appears  to  us 
to  have  done  the  best  that  can  be  done 
toward  its  solution. 

Nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
Fergusson's  solution  involves  some  dis- 
ruption of  the  uniformity  and  some  dis- 
regard of  the  grade,  and  really  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  two  systems — the  uniform 
and  the  graded — are  essentially  incon- 
sistent. The  glory  of  the  uniform  method 
is  thus  expressed  by  one  of  its  enthusiastic 
eulogists:  "A  Bible  class  of  17,500,000 


members  all  follow  the  same  course  and 
study  the  same  lesson  every  week,  every 
month,  every  year."  A  somewhat  similar 
eulogium  might  be  pronounced  by  a  Turk 
on  the  system  of  education  formerly,  if 
not  still,  prevalent  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
in  whose  schools  all  the  scholars  from  five 
to  fifteen  were  gathered  in  the  same  room 
and  under  the  same  teacher,  to  repeat 
after  him  the  same  verses  from  the  Koran, 
some  without  any  understanding  of  the 
words,  others  with  a  little  comprehension 
of  their  meaning.  Under  such  a  system 
progress  in  education  is  impossible — 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  not  even  sought  Mr.  Fergusson 
describes  admirably,  because  judicially 
and  without  exaggeration  or  satire,  the 
nature,  scope,  and  aim  of  the  ungraded 
Sunday-school : 

Each  teacher  is  i>ermanendy  attached  to  a 
class  of  scholars,  whose  steady  growth  carries 
the  teacher  throujg^h  all  the  years  of  the  schoors 
course.  Specialized  teaching  and  a  ^;raded 
course  of  study  are  alike  impossible  m  the 
main  school,  for  no  teacher  has  a  chance  to 
repeat  this  year  the  lessons  given  last  year. 
He  must  move  with  his  class.  He  is  really 
not  so  much  a  teacher  as  a  tutor  or  governor, 
set  over  a  certain  group  of  pupils,  to  be  their 
**  guide,  philosopher,  and  fnend,"  as  long  as 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  He  is  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  his  first 
and  most  important  duty  He  is  to  know  and 
help  them  personally.  He  is  to  teach  them 
what  he  knows  about  the  Bible  and  Christian 
truth  in  general,  and  the  weekly  lessons  in 
particular.  He  must  be  versatile  enough  to 
change  his  methods  year  by  year,  or  his  class 
will  tire  of  him  and  leave.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  are  so 
few  good  teachers,  but  that  there  are  so  many. 

The  International  or  uniform  method 
tends  almost  irresistibly  to  this  result 
The  lesson  is  a  homiletical  sermonette ; 
the  teacher  is  a  homiletical  preacher ;  she 
does  not  need  to  know,  and  generally 
does  not  know,  much  about  Biblical  law, 
history,  literature,  or  philosophy ;  her  ob- 
ject is  not  to  give  a  systematic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  people  and  their 
message  to  the  world,  nor  with  the  Bible 
as  a  library  which  contains  that  mes- 
sage; it  is  not  educational,  but  ethical 
and  spiritual.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
after  which  the  pupil  generally  leaves  the 
school,  he  knows  very  little  about  the 
Bible;  its  history  and  chronology,  and 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  people 
whose  history  it  narrates,  have  not  been, 
could  not  have  been  under  the  system, 
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made  intelligible.  The  Sunday-school  un- 
der this  system  is  not  a  school,  but  a  chil- 
dren's church ;  the  children  come  to  it  in 
lieu  of  church,  and  when  they  are  no  longer 
chiklren  they  no  longer  go  to  it;  and, 
measured  by  absolute  results,  as  indicated 
by  occasional  inquiries  into  the  garnered 
knowledge  of  Sunday-school  pupils,  the 
student  of  ten  years  has  learned  little  if 
anything  more  respecting  the  Bible  from 
the  sermonettes  in  the  Sunday-school  than 
his  parents  have  learned  from  the  sermons 
to*  which  they  have  listened  in  the  church. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  and  very  false 
to  say  that  this  Sunday-school  has  done 
no  good.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  has  given  the  child  pleasant 
and  profitable  employment  for  an  hour  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  pleasant  and  profit- 
able companionship  for  a  considerably 
longer  period.  It  has  given  him  ethical 
and  spiritual  instruction  which  he  can 
understand,  as  he  could  not  imderstand 
the  sermons  addressed  by  the  preacher  to 
his  elders.  It  has  brought  him  under  the 
influence  of  a  gracious  teacher,  generally 
a  lady,  who  really  has  been  to  him  a  guide 
and  a  friend  if  not  a  philosopher,  and  who 
has  taught  him,  not,  indeed,  the  Bible,  but 
some  of  the  truths  scattered  through  the 
Bible.  And  it  has  kept  him  in  touch  with 
the  church,  so  that  if  his  pastor  is  a  friend 
of  the  young,  and  his  parents  are  wise 
and  Christian,  he  finds  it  easy  and  natural 
to  transfer  his  attendance  from  the  Sunday- 
school  to  the  church  when  growing  years 
fit  him  for  one  and  unfit  him  for  the  other. 

But  this  is  not  Bible  study.  No  school, 
public  or  private,  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  uniform  lesson  to 
be  taught  by  graded  teachers  on  the  faith 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  that "  graded  teachers 
can  teach  graded  lessons  from  an  ungraded 
passage."  No  school,  public  or  private, 
would  think  of  using  Mill's  "  Political 
Economy  "  in  one  grade  to  teach  spelling, 
in  another  grade  to  teach  writing,  in  a 
third  grade  to  teach  grammar,  in  a  fourth 
grade  to  teach  rhetoric,  in  a  fifth  grade 
to  teach  political  economy,  and  in  a  sixth 
grade  to  teach  ethics.  Our  Sunday-schools 
cannot  be  made  true  Bible  schools  by 
continuing  a  uniform  series  of  lessons  for 
all  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  adding  supple- 
mental Bible  lessons,  or  selected  h3mins, 
or  a  catechism,  nor  even  by  appointing 
graded  teachers  to  teach  graded  lessons 


from  an  ungraded  passage.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Sunday-school  must  be 
revolutionized ;  it  must  no  longer  be  a 
children's  church  ;  it  must  become  a  true 
Bible  school. 

The  object  of  the  school  must  be  clearly 
recognized  to  be,  not  an  immediate  ethical 
or  spiritual  result,  but  a  broad  and  scien- 
tific acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  in  the 
faith  that  such  acquaintance  will  itself 
contribute  to  the  ethical  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  student.  With  this  object  kept 
steadily  in  view,  the  Bible  must  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  magazine  of  suggestive 
passages  helpful  to  life,  but  as  a  body  of 
law,  history,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
The  stories  of  the  Bible  which  Hebrew 
mothers  told  their  children  many  centuries 
ago  must  be  retold  to  the  children  of  to- 
day, for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  which  they 
contain.  There  is  no  other  folk-lore  in 
literature- comparable  to  the  Hebrew  folk- 
lore, if  it  be  taken  and  used  as  such.  The 
history  of  Israel  must  be  taught  in  a  course 
to  children  ready  for  historical  study ;  but 
it  must  be  taught  from  start  to  finish, 
from  the  legends  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge  down  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Christian  churches  narrated  in  the  Book 
of  Acts.  The  literature  of  the  liebrew 
people  must  be  taught  to  classes  who  are 
competent  to  study  literature,  and  it  must 
be  taught,  not  in  isolated  texts  and  para- 
graphs, but  in  books.  The  "  epic  of  the 
inner  life,"  the  Book  of  Job,  must  be 
compared  with  the  epic  of  the  outer  life, 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses ;  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  must  be  compared  with  the 
proverbs  of  other  nations,  and  their  moral 
wisdom  made  clear;  the  Hebrew  lyrics 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  hymnal  must 
be  compared  with  those  of  other  peoples, 
and  the  distingfuishing  characteristics  of 
the  former  interpreted  and  exhibited ;  the 
passionate  eloquence  of  the  great  prophets 
must  be  shown  by  reading  their  orations 
in  the  light  of  their  times ;  the  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  the  Hebrew  people 
must  be  taught  and  applied  to  our  time, 
not  by  hammering  out  a  few  selected 
gold  nuggets  into  very  expanded  and  very 
thin  gold  leaf,  but  by  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  law  from  the  crude  standards 
of  the  Book  of  the  Judges  to  their  di- 
vine ideal  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
and  the  development  of  Israel's  hope,  from 
the  provincial  patriotism  which  expected 
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and  security  in  the  islands.  A  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Luzon  was 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  and 
apparently  order  was  fairly  well  main- 
tained. The  rest  of  the  islands  were  as 
much  under  Spanish  rule  as  they  ever 
had  been  ;  that  is,  all  the  government  they 
possessed  was  administered  by  Spanish 
officials.  The  protocol  provided  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  occupy 
the  city  and  bay  of  Manila  and  the  port 
of  Manila,  and  that  the  treaty  to  be  framed 
between  the  two  should  "  determine  the 
control  and  form  of  government  of  the 
Philippines." 

The  treaty  of  peace  by  which  Spain 
ceded  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States 
on  the  payment  of  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  the  United  States  to  Spain  was 
not  signed  until  December  10.  During 
the  time  between  the  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  it  was 
impossible  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment honorably  to  issue  any  proclamation 
or  make  any  offer  of  any  kind  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines.  To  have  done  this 
would  have  been  to  violate  the  status  quo 
pending  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and 
it  is  a  well-recognized  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  under  such  a  protocol, 
and  pending  perfection  of  the  treaty,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  by  either  party  to  interfere 
with  the  status  quo.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  Americans  would  have  thought 
if  Spain  had  endeavored  to  win  over 
Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  to  her  side  dur- 
ing this  armistice,  to  judge  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  us  if  America  had 
made  any  similar  attempt. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  followed 
a  little  less  than  four  weeks  later  by  instruc- 
tions of  the  President,  in  form  addressed 
to  General  Otis,  who  had  superseded  Gen- 
eral Merritt  These  instructions  served 
all  the  purposes  of  a  public  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines. 
They  reaffirmed  the  fundamental  principle 
declared  by  the  President  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  General  Merritt,  of  May  19, 
that  the  United  States  Government  held 
itself  responsible  for  order  and  security 
within  the  islands.  They  assumed  that  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain,  and  stated  this  fact  in 
perfectly  unequivocal  terms,  but  they  ac- 
companied this  statement  with  the  decla- 
ration that  "  we  come  not  as  invaders  or 


conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to  protect  the 
natives  in  their  homes,  in  their  employ- 
ments, and  in  their  personal  and  religious 
rights."  And  they  instructed  the  military 
administration  to  "win  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines  by  assuring  to  them  in 
every  possible  way  that  full  measure  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties  which  is  the 
heritage  of  free  peoples,  and  by  proving 
to  them  that  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation, 
substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and 
right  for  arbitrary  rule." 

If  the  President  hoped  that  these  assur- 
ances would  serve  to  establish  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  forces  of  Aguinaldo,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  just  one  month  after  this 
so-called  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
war  broke  out  between  the  forces  of  Agui- 
naldo and  those  of  the  United  States 
(Government  It  is  difficult  to  tell  who 
fired  the  first  shot  which  brought  on  the 
terrible  campaign  which  followed.  It  is 
always  difficult  in  such  cases  to  determine 
who  fired  the  first  shot.  To  this  day  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  shot  at  Lexing- 
ton was  fired  by  the  Americans  or  the 
British.  But  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
and  well-settled  determination  on  the  part 
of  Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  their  vantage-ground  and 
get  possession  of  Manila  before  promised 
reinforcements  should  arrive,  w*e  think  is 
beyond  all  question.  That  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  began  the  principles  of  civilized 
warfare  were  disregarded  by  the  Filipinos 
is  certain  ;  that  they  were  sometimes  dis- 
regarded in  the  fierce  passion  of  revenge 
by  American  soldiers  is  too  probable. 
The  proclamation  issued  from  the  Malolos 
Government  on  February  15,  summoning 
the  Filipinos  within  the  city  of  Manila  to 
rise  and  assassinate  their  enemies  without 
regard  to  race,  without  apprisement  oi 
compassion,  is  certified  to  us  by  General 
Otis.^  That  after  the  campaign  was  thus 
once  inaugurated  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  either  to  disperse  and  destroy  the 
Philippine  army,  capture  its  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  if  possible,  its  leaders,  or 
else  withdraw  entirely  and  leave  the  whole 
archipelago  to  such  control  as  the  Fili- 

» See  this  proclamation  in  Tlie  OuUook  of  April  15, 
1899,  page  869. 
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pino  Government  mi^ht  be  able  to  exer- 
cise, will,  we  think,  be  the  unquestioned 
judgment  of  hbtory. 

It  is  possible  that  the  campaign  itself 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  is  possible 
that  prompter  action  by  the  Treaty  Com- 
mission in  Paris,  or  prompter  action  by 
the  Senate  in  confirming  the  treaty,  or 
provision  in  the  treaty  respecting  the  Phil- 
ippines analogous  to  that  respecting  Cuba, 
or  a  resolution  passed  with  unanimity  by 
Congress  respecting  the  Philippines,  analo- 
gous to  that  passed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  respecting  Cuba,  might  have  alleviated 
the  fears  of  the  Filipinos  and  changed  the 
current  of  events ;  it  is  possible  that  if 
the  advice  of  Consul  Williams,  of  Manila, 
had  been  followed,  and  some  payment  of 
money  had  been  offered  to  Aguinaldo,  or 
if  his  loyalty  had  been  purchased,  not  by 
cash,  but  by  office,  as  loyalty  to  party  has 
been  often  purchased  on  our  own  soil,  his 
ambition  might  have  been  satisfied  and 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  last  two  months 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  is  always 
easy  to  prophesy  what  would  have  been  if 
something  else  had  been  done — easy,  but 
profitless.  Nor  is  it  necessary  here  for 
our  purpose  to  consider  these  questions 
of  the  past,  or  set  in  array  objections 
urged  against  them  at  the  time,  objections 
which  were  certainly  serious  and  which  to 
those  in  authority  seemed  conclusive. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  we  do  not 
see  how  the  great  issue  involved  could 
have  been  avoided.  That  issue,  we  think, 
this  history  makes  clear.  On  whom  did 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  protecting  person  and  property 
in  the  Philippines  devolve  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral 
Dewey?  Primarily  it  devolved  upon  the 
American  Government,  which  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  fleet  had  destroyed  the 
power  of  Spain  to  maintain  its  authority 
in  the  archipelago.  Could  the  American 
Government  relieve  itself  of  that  responsi- 
bility by  transferring  that  authority  to  the 
so-called  Malolos  or  Aguinaldo  govern- 
ment? In  support  of  the  affirmative  is 
the  declaration  of  Admiral  Dewey  that 
**  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their  in- 
telligence and  more  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  both  races ;"  in  support  of 
it,  the  further  fact  that  the  Tagals,  who 
constitute  this  government,  are  the  most 


intelligent  and  most  civilized  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  in 
support  of  it,  the  further  fact  that  Agui- 
naldo had  shown  considerable  qualities  of 
statesmanship,  and  the  Filipinos  have  since 
shown  bravery  and  endurance.  Against 
it  is  the  testimony  of  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
who  probably  knows  the  Philippine  Islands 
better  than  any  other  living  man,  who 
thus  characterizes  them  :  "  With  all  their 
amiable  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  at  present  the  civilized  natives  are 
utterly  unfit  for  self-government  Their 
universal  lack  of  education  is  in  itself 
a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  speedily  over- 
come, and  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
statement  of  a  priest  who  said  of  them 
that  *  in  many  things  they  are  big  chil- 
dren who  must  be  treated  like  little 
ones;*"^  against  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Tagals  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  nor  even  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  transferring 
the  government  to  their  hands  would  not 
be  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  but  would  be  the  attempted 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy ;  against  it, 
the  fact  that  other  elements  in  the  Filipino 
population  evidently  desire,  and  some  of 
them  have  openly  sought,  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag  from  the  dreaded 
domination  of  the  Tagal  race ;  against  it, 
the  belief  of  many  well-informed  men  that 
the  attempt  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of 
the  islands  to  Aguinaldo  would  inevitably 
result  in  uprisings  against  his  authority  by 
other  and  hostile  races,  and  would  end  in  a 
struggle  far  more  prolonged  and  an  effusion 
of  blood  even  greater  than  that  involved  in 
the  campaign  of  the  last  two  months.  "  If," 
says  General  Merritt,  "  Aguinaldo  were 
now  to  be  left  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines,  and  the  United 
States  were  to  withdraw,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  abler  men  would  rise  and  dis- 
pute his  authority,  bringing  on  all  im- 
aginable complications,  and  a  possible 
revolution." '  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  puts 
this  objection  in  a  nutshell :  "  We  cannot 
leave  these  natives  to  form  their  own 
government.  It  would  be  another  case 
of  Kilkenny  cats ;  they  would  kill  them- 
selves off." 

Our  own  judgment  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  America  for  the  sovereignty 

»  "  The  PhiUppine  Islands,"  d.  482. 

•  "  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,"  April,  1899. 
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by  Mr.  Howells  in  his  description  of  sum- 
mering in  New  Hampshire,  when  he 
quoted  the  retort  of  a  **  native  "  whose 
laundering  had  been  criticised  :  **  Til  wash 
you  and  I'll  iron  you,  but  I  won't  take 
none  of  your  sass."  Irritating  as  this 
spirit  is  at  times  and  amusing  as  it  is  at 
others,  only  snobs  would  not  prefer  it  to 
that*  obsequiousness  of  servility  so  offen- 
sive when  encountered  in  England.  But 
of  servility,  though  her  manner  was  re- 
spectful, the  Spectator's  hostess  had  not 
a  trace.  While  never  obtrusive,  she  had 
a  constant  anxious  interest  to  make  him 
as  comfortable  as  she  could — in  the  mat- 
ter of  hot  water,  for, example,  and  of  a 
spick-and-span  cleanliness,  and  a  genu- 
ine desire  that  he  should  carry  away  a 
pleasant  impression  of  the  hamlet  which 
had  been  her  home  for  perhaps  sixty  years. 
She  was  proud  that  he  climbed  up  on 
Sunday  to  the  little  church  perched  high 
above  the  valley  and  heard  an  interesting 
sermon— 3  very  modern  one  on  David, 
preached  in  the  last  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  hear  the  new  theology — 
a  sermon  that  she  herself  pronounced 
very  **  learned "  and  "  fine."  And  she 
had  her  little  confidences  to  give  ;  her  re- 
grets that  forty  years  ago  she  had,  from 
love  of  the  valley  and  dread  of  the  un- 
known, persuaded  her  husband  not  to 
emigrate  to  America,  as  he  was  "  minded 
to,'  where  some  of  her  neighbors  had 
gone  and  found  pros|>erity,  one  of  them 
sending  back  often  as  much  as  ;^50  a 
year  to  the  old  home.  It  was  all  so  simple 
and  natural  in  its  cordiality  of  welcome  to 
a  stranger  that  the  Spectator  counts  it  one 
ot  his  most  charming  experiences  of  Eng- 
lish heartiness. 


A  Sunday  at  Tintern  Abbey  is  a  re- 
freshment and  a  delight,  especially  to  one 
wearied  with  travel  and  sightseeing.  Of 
the  Abbey  itself  the  Spectator  will  attempt 
no  description.  Its  main  walls  are  so 
well  preserved  that,  once  within,  one  loses 
the  sense  of  the  ruin  it  presents  from  with- 
out, and  feels,  but  for  the  roof  of  sky, 
that  he  has  entered  a  habitation  and  may 
at  any  moment,  as  he  wanders  from  church 
to  cloister  and  chapter-house,  meet  one  of 
those  old  Cistercians  who  here  lived  and 
worked  and  strove  and  died  in  their  self- 
chosen  isolation  hundreds  of  years  ago. 


Occasionally  one  sits  down  to  rest  and 
tries  to  reconstruct  it  all  and  think  out  its 
meaning.  Then,  baffled,  so  out  of  touch 
is  it  with  what  we  Americans  call  living, 
he  looks  up  and  out  through  some  lofty 
window  at  the  hills  which  shadow  the 
Abbey  unchanged,  standing,  as  they  have 
stood  in  all  its  long  progress  to  decay 
since  its  uniquely  beautiful  site  was  first 
chosen,  the  constant  witnesses  of  its  sealed 
history.  In  such  a  presence  he  recalls 
with  a  new  sense  of  its  reality  Ruskin's 
distinction  between  the  merely  beautiful 
and  the  truly  picturesque,  the  Litter's  sug- 
gestion of  sublimity.  "How  cold  is  all 
history,  how  lifeless  all  imagery,"  Ruskin 
exclaims,  "compared  to  that  which  the 
living  nation  writes  1  How  many  pages 
of  doubtful  record  might  we  not  often 
spare  for  a  few  stones  left  one  upon  an- 
other I" 


There  is  something  an  American  never 
quite  learns  to  understand — the  frequent 
English  failure  to  appreciate  this  distinc- 
tion. One  often  encounters  Englishmen 
to  whom  ruins  are  merely  beautiful.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  Tintern  Abbey  itself, 
an  Englishman  jocosely  remarked  to  the 
Sp>ectator  that  he  could  not  see  why  "  one 
of  your  millionaires  does  not  buy  and 
transplant  a  ruin  or  two,"  since  so  many 
Americans  paid  so  much  "just  to  see 
ruins."  The  Spectator  recalled  this  re- 
mark later  at  Oxford  when,  one  afternoon, 
after  standing  some  time  before  the  beau- 
tiful Church  of  St  Mary's,  associated  with 
Newman  and  the  High  Church  movement, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  get  in.  All  the 
doors  were  locked,  and  no  one  could  tell 
him  where  to  find  the  man  with  the  key. 
After  a  fruitless  hunt  of  a  half-hour,  in 
which  many  kindly  suggestions  of  direc- 
tion were  acted  upon  in  vain,  he  gave  it 
up  until  the  next  morning.  But  what 
struck  him  most  was  the  evident  air  of 
tolerant  surprise  with  which  his  wish  was 
regarded.  He  had  seen  the  fine  exterior 
of  the  church,  and  the  inside  of  one  fine 
church  was  very  much  like  that  of  another ; 
why,  then,  did  not  the  exterior  suffice  him  ? 
The  whole  thought  of  association,  of  the 
desire  to  stand  within  the  walls  where 
Newman  had  preached,  was  lost  on  those 
of  whom  he  inquired,  and  that,  too,  in 
Oxford. 
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SAYS  George  Adam  Smith :  "  In  vul- 
gar use  the  name  *  prophet '  has 
degenerated  to  the  meaning  of  *  one 
who  foretells  the  future/  Of  this  meaning 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  duty  of  every  stu- 
dent of  prophecy  earnestly  and  stubbornly 
to  rid  himself.  In  its  native  Greek  tongue 
*  prophet '  meant,  not  *  one  who  speaks 
before,*  but  *  one  who  speaks  for,  or  on 
behalf  of,  another.'  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  must  think  of  the  *  prophet '  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  is  a  speaker  for  God. 
The  sharer  of  God's  counsels,  as  Amos 
calls  him,  he  becomes  the  bearer  and 
preacher  of  God's  word.  Prediction  of 
the  future  is  only  a  part,  and  often  a  sub- 
ordinate and  accidental  part,  of  an  office 
whose  full  function  is  to  declare  the  char- 
acter and  the  will  of  God."  ^ 

I  ask  the  reader  of  these  papers  to 
comply  with  this  counsel,  and  earnestly  and 
stubbornly  to  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  a 
prophet  means  one  who  foretells  events. 
The  Greek  word  prophetes  ('jrpo<f>rjrT]i)  does 
not  justify  this  interpretation.  It  means, 
primarily,  not  one  who  speaks  before, 
but  one  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  another. 
The  Hebrew  word  of  which  it  is  a 
translation  has  the  same  significance. 
That  the  prophets  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  foretellers  is  clear  from  the  char- 
acter of  their  writings,  only  a  very  insig- 
nificant part  of  which  is  taken  up  with 
predictions  of  any  kind.  In  those  predic- 
tions they  did  not  always  agree  with  one 
another,  and  the  events  do  not  always 
occur  as  they  were  anticipated.  When 
Jonah  told  the  people  of  Nineveh,  "  In 
forty  days  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed," 
he  foretold  what  did  not  come  to  pass. 
•*  God,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  "  repented 
of  the   evil   that  he  had  said  he  would 


*  This  introductory  article  will  be  followed  by  papers 


Jeremiah,  the  Prophet  of  the  Dispersion :  Ezekiel,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Captivity:  The  Great  Unknown,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Promised  Restoration :  Haggai  and 
i4rlachi,  the  Prophets  of  the  New  Puritanism ;  Joel 
and  Zachariah,  the  Prophets  of  the  New  Ecclesiasticism. 
«  "  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,"  Vol  I.,  p.  12. 


do  unto  them,"  and,  as  a  historic  fact, 
Nineveh  was  not  destroyed  for  many 
years  after  the  date  at  which,  according 
to  the  story,  the  prophecy  purported  to  be 
delivered.  Nor  did  the  prophets  them- 
selves regard  accuracy  of  prediction  as  the 
test  of  their  prophecy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  distinctly  repudiated  this  test.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  written  six 
or  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  by  an 
unknown  author,'  declares  that  though 
the  prophet  has  accurately  foretold  future 
events,  and  his  witness  is  historically  sus- 
tained, if  his  teaching  does  not  sustain 
loyalty  to  Jehovah,  not  only  is  it  to  be 
counted  of  no  value,  but  he  himself  is  to  be 
counted  worthy  of  death.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign 
or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder 
come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee, 
saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  which 
thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve 
them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams  :  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth 
you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all 
your  soul.  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and 
ye  shall  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  him. 
And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death."  ^  If  the 
prophet's  message  is  luminous  with  truth, 
if  it  is  inspiring,  if  it  presents  to  the  peo- 
ple a  grander  conception  of  God  than  they 
have  before  entertained,  and  calls  them 
back  to  a  more  righteous  life  in  his  serv- 
ice, then,  and  only  then,  is  the  messenger 
to  be  accepted.  Not  by  any  magical 
quality,   but   by   its    religious  spirit   and 


*  Here,  and  throughout  this  series  of  articles,  1  assume 
the  view  of  modern  critics  on  questions  of  date,  author- 
shipj  and,  where  they  agree,  interpretation,  without  dis- 
cussing or  even  intimating  contrary  views.  It  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  these  articles,  which  are  literary, 
not  critical,  to  go  into  discussions  on  these  and  kindreKi 
questions. 

s  Deuteronomy  xiii.,  1-5. 
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character,  is  the  teaching  of  the  prophet 
to  be  measured.  Such  is  the  standard 
which  the  prophets  themselves  raised  as 
that  by  which  all  prophetic  writings  are 
to  be  judged. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  other 
conception,  that  the  prophet  is  primarily 
a  foreteller,  became  prevalent  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  in  some  sense  a  fore- 
teller. There  are  two  ways  by  which  an 
individual  or  a  nation  may  determine  a 
course  of  action  in  a  time  of  doubt ;  two 
ways,  for  example,  by  which  we  may  judge 
in  our  present  National  crisis  what  course 
America  ought  to  pursue.  We  may  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  Philippines  and 
their  relation  to  us  and  our  interests,  and 
may  ask  ourselves  what  course  toward 
them  will  promote  our  welfare,  what  will 
be  safe  or  what  advantageous  for  us,  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  result  next  year,  or  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  annex  the  Philippines,  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  let  the  Philippines  go. 
We  may  try  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
year,  peer  into  the  future,  and  determine 
what  any  specified  course  will  bring  forth. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  opportunist, 
the  man  of  expediency.  We  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  ask  what  do  justice  and  lib- 
erty demand,  what  is  the  duty  of  America 
toward  a  half-emancipated  people,  what 
opportunity  for  service  is  given  to  us, 
how  can  we  best  promote  that  kingdom 
of  justice  and  liberty  which  God  has  en- 
abled this  Nation  first  to  establish  within 
its  own  borders,  next  to  extend  over  this 
continent,  and  now,  apparently,  to  push 
forward  among  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Asking  this  question,  we  can  enter  upon 
the  course  which  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion indicates,  with  courage,  not  because 
we  think  we  see  good  coming  from  it  to 
ourselves,  but  because  we  believe  that 
good  always  inures  to  those  who  walk  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness. 

The  second  was  the  course  which  the 
Hebrew  prophet  pursued.  He  was  never 
an  opportunist,  he  never  even  attempted 
to  consider  what  the  result  of  any  pro- 
posed action  would  be  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
He  considered  only  what  was  just  Or,  if 
he  discussed  questions  of  expediency,  he 
determined  them  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  righteousness.  This  made 
him  a  foreteller.  When  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, long  before  be  ox  any  other  man 


could  have  anticipated  the  Civil  War, 
looking  upon  slavery,  said, "  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
just,"  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  true  proph- 
et, not  because  he  had  a  magical  vision 
of  future  events,  but  because  the  sense  of 
divine  justice  and  the  consciousness  of 
human  iniquity  made  him  feel  sure  that 
unless  the  Nation  rid  itself  of  its  iniquity 
it  would  suffer  penalty  inflicted  by  divine 
justice.  Endow  any  man  with  a  keen 
sensitiveness  to  moral  principles,  give  to 
him  intellectual  capacity  to  apply  those 
principles  to  national  life,  equip  him  with 
the  insight  which  enables  him  to  under- 
stand the  inward  and  real  life  of  the  nation, 
and  he  will  be  equipped  with  the  foresight 
which  will  enable  him  to  see — ^not  in  de- 
tail, but  in  a  large  way — what  will  be  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  prophet,  because  he  perceived 
that  God  was  just,  because  he  perceived 
the  divine  principles  which  rule  in  the 
world  though  the  world  understands  them 
not,  because  he  understood  the  relation 
of  the  national  events  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  lived  to  the  divine  law  and  the 
divine  lawgiver,  was  able  to  forecast  the 
future.  He  did  this,  not  by  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  century  and  peering  into 
the  centuries  to  come,  not  generally,  if 
ever,  by  listening  to  some  message  whis- 
pered into  his  ears,  as,  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  legend,  the  dove  whispered 
the  message  into  the  ears  of  Mohammed, 
but  by  his  knowledge  that  national  well- 
being  follows  national  righteousness  and 
national  death  follows  national  iniquity, 
and  by  his  further  perception  that,  in  a 
few  faithful  men  willing  to  suffer  for  truth 
and  righteousness  in  an  epoch  seemingly 
given  over  to  the  corruption  of  covetous- 
ness,  there  is  a  salt  which  will  save  the 
corrupt  nation,  a  light  which  will  lead  it 
through  its  gloom  to  the  day  of  the  Lord 
And  because  the  prophet's  predictions 
seemed  marvelous  to  men  who  do  not 
understand  the  inexorable  operation  of 
divine  principles  in  national  history,  their 
attention  was  diverted  from  those  jwin- 
ciples  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of 
the  prophet's  message  to  those  apparently 
more  marvelous  predictions  which  were 
incidental  to  it  Hence,  too  often  the 
students  of  prophecy  have  read  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  not  to  see 
what  great   fundamental  principles  they 
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inculcate,  what  are  the  laws  of  national 
life  which  they  make  clear,  and  which  may 
be  justly  applied  in  our  time  and  to  our 
Nation,  but  to  see  how  strangely  their 
predictions  correspond  with  events  long 
posterior  to  them. 

This  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  marvelous 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  rabbinical 
habit  of  reading  into  the  Old  Testament 
books  what  was  not  in  the  mind  of  their 
original  writers.  This  rabbinical  habit 
affected  to  some  extent  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  books  themselves.  Thus, 
for  example,  Hosea,  pleading  with  Israel, 
and  setting  before  it  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God,  illustrated  by  the  historical  fact 
that  God  loved  Israel  when  it  was  weak, 
feeble,  good-for-nai^ht,  says,  "  Out  of 
^rypt  I  called  my  son.''  It  is  as  if  the 
prophet  said,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  I  knew  you  while  you  were  still 
in  bondage,  and  I  chose  you  as  the  nation 
to  bear  the  message  of  religious  truth  that 
God  is  and  that  he  is  a  just  God ;  for  this 
purpose  I  chose,  not  the  Phcenician  race, 
mother  of  literature,  not  the  Egyptian  race, 
at  once  cradle  and  grave  of  civilization, 
not  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  or  Per- 
sian race  with  its  wealth  of  territory  and 
its  concentration  of  power — I  called  you 
out  of  your  bondage,  a  set  of  weak,  willful, 
worthless  slaves.  When,  seven  centuries 
after  Hosea  has  uttered  these  words,  the 
little  boy  Jesus  is  taken  down  into  Egypt 
by  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  brought  back 
again,  Matthew  seizes  this  phrase,  "  Out 
of  Egypt  I  called  my  son,"  and  applies  it 
to  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Egypt  to  Gali- 
lee. It  is  a  rabbinical  use  of  a  prophetic 
writing.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  of  Hosea  itself  that 
Hosea's  reference  was  historical  purely, 
that  it  referred  to  the  past,  not  to  the 
future. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  is 
afforded  by  one  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.  Ahaz  was  a  weak  king,  wicked 
in  his  weakness,  and  the  nation  was  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  corruption  which 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  resist.  Isaiah 
protests  in  vain  against  the  policy  of 
Ahaz,  which  is  bringing  ruin  upon  the 
nation.  Ask,  says  Isaiah,  any  sign  you 
please,  and  it  shall  be  granted  to  you  as  a 
witness  that  I  am  speaking  for  Jehovah. 
Ahaz,  self-willed  and  determined  to  pursue 
his  own  course,  replies,  "  I  will  ask  no 


sign,"  and,  piously  veiling  his  self-will  with 
the  phrase,  adds,  "  Neither  will  I  tempt 
the  Lord."  Then  to  him  Isaiah  replies 
with  indignation,  "  Jehovah  himself  shall 
give  you  a  sign  :  a  young  woman  shall 
bear  a  son,  and  call  his  name  God-with-us, 
and  before  he  is  old  enough  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  of 
whose  two  kings  thou  art  «ore  afraid 
shall  be  unpeopled,  and  the  Lord  shall 
bring  upon  thee,  and  thy  father's  house, 
days  that  have  not  come  from  the  day 
that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah  [that 
is,  since  the  division  of  the  kingdom] ; 
even  the  king  of  Assyria."  ^  There,  again, 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  prophet  is 
plain  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Israel  shall  be  defeated  and  their 
lands  overrun  and  desolated ;  on  the  other, 
Ahaz  shall  see  the  result  of  his  policy  in 
the  desolation  which  it  will  bring  to  his 
land.  Seven  centuries  later  Jesus  is  bom, 
as  Matthew  believed,  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  true  Immanuel  for  whom  Israel 
had  long  been  looking,  the  God-with-us 
who  was  to  bring  salvation  to  the  race. 
And  he  seizes  these  words  of  an  ancient 
prophet  and  applies  them  to  the  event  of 
his  own  time.^  In  fact,  Jesus  is  not  called 
Immanuel,  either  by  the  angel  who  fore- 
told his  birth,  by  his  mother,  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  or  by  subsequent 
history;  nearly  or  quite  seven  centuries 
elapsed  between  the  desolations  of  war 
which  Isaiah  had  foretold  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus ;  nor  is  there  any  adequate  reason 
to  think  that  Isaiah  had,  when  he  wrote, 
any  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  cf 
Nazareth,  to  occur  so  many  hundred  years 
after  his  prophecy. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  of  these  papers 
understand,  whether  he  agrees  with  it  or 
not,  the  writer's  point  of  view.  This  is 
that,  though  a  prophet  does  sometimes 
predict,  and  though  his  prediction  is  some- 
times wonderfully  fulfilled,  his  prediction 
and  its  fulfillment  constitute  neither  the 
measure  nor  the  value  of  his  prophecy. 
The  prophet  speaks  to  fear,  warning  men 
of  danger ;  he  speaks  to  hope,  inspiring 
them  to  life ;  but  he  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  give  detailed  information  respect- 
ing events  to  come.  This  is  not  his  func- 
tion; for  no  such  purpose  was  he  sent 
into  the  world.     He  is  not  a  foreteller,  but 

« Isaiah  viL  10-17. 
>  Matthew  i.,  22, 23. 
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a  forth-teller.  He  speaks,  not  of  the  future, 
but  for  another ;  and  that  other,  God. 
"  Just  as  a  dumb  or  retired  person,"  says 
Ewald,  **  must  have  a  speaker  to  spesik 
for  him  and  declare  his  thought,  so  must 
God,  who  is  dumb  in  respect  to  the  mass 
of  men,  have  his  messenger  or  speaker ; 
and  hence  the  word  *  prophet,'  in  its 
sacred  sense,  denotes  him  who  speaks,  not 
of  himself,  but  is  commissioned  by  God."  ^ 
In  this  sense  prophets  have  lived  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present  time. 
Every  true  Christian  teacher  ought  to  be 
in  some  sense  a  prophet,  not  forecasting 
future  events,  not  foretelling  what  is  to 
happen,  but  communing  with  his  God,  and 
getting  direct  from  the  Father  the  message 
which  he  presents  to  those  who  listen  to 
him,  because  he  is  the  interpreter  of  an- 
other ;  and  that  other,  God. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
then,  are,  first  of  all,  men  of  God.  Not 
men  who  have  reached  the  conclusion,  by 
philosophical  inquiry,  that  there  is  a  God, 
but  men  who  have  talked  with  him,  walked 
with  him,  lived  with  him,  and  received 
their  message  from  him.  There  is  some- 
thing said  in  the  Bible  about  prayer,  or 
man's  speaking  to  God ;  there  is  much 
more  said  about  inspiration,  or  God's 
speaking  to  men.  Tnese  Hebrew  proph- 
ets were  men  with  whom  God  talked,  men 
who  came  forth  from  God»  bringing  their 
message  from  him.  In  this  faith  they 
speak.  Because  of  this  faith  they  were 
accustomed  to  say, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
"  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom,"  cries  Isaiah.*  "  The  Lord  God 
hath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  ?"  says 
Amos.'  The  extent  to  which  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  presence  under- 
lies the  speech  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  single  phrase 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  occurs  more  than 
two  hundred  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

And  yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  this 
message  which  came  forth  from  Gk)d  came 
into,  not  merely  unto,  the  prophet.  It 
became  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  came 
forth  from  him  mixed  with  his  own 
thoughts.  It  partook  of  his  own  nature. 
These  prophets  were  no  machines,  no 
amanuenses  writing  at  dictation.  They 
were  men  inspired  with  (Jod's  spirit, 
conscious  of  God's  presence,  possessing 


> "  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,"  page  8. 
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some  thought  or  feeling  or  passion  which 
they  believed  was  God  given,  and  bringing 
their  message  to  their  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  colored  by  their  own  per- 
sonality. The  differences  in  the  form 
and  even  the  spirit  of  their  utterances  is 
quite  as  great  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter- 
ances of  any  other  class  of  writers.  The 
sternness  of  a  Carlyle  is  in  Amos ;  the 
gentleness  of  a  Whittier  is  in  Hosea ;  the 
popular  enthusiasm  of  a  Wyckliffe  is  in 
Micah  ;  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  a 
Cranmer  is  in  Isaiah ;  the  pathos  of  a 
Tennyson  in  his  most  pathetic  nKXxls  is 
in  Jeremiah ;  the  radiant  happiness  of  a 
Browning  in  his  most  optimistic  moods  is 
in  the  Great  Unknown.  God  speaks  in 
these  prophets,  but  if  we  would  understand 
their  message  we  must  understand  the  men. 

And  we  must  understand  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  wrote,  for  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently men  of  their  age.  Concerning  the 
events  of  their  age  they  speak ;  to  the  men 
moved  by  those  events  they  bring  their 
messages ;  by  those  events  they  are  them- 
selves educated.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  study  them  in  connection  with  the 
events  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  and 
concerning  which  they  speak.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  their  times,  their  utter- 
ances are  often  sure  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  not  infrequently  are  almost  unintelli- 
gible. As  it  would  be  impossible  clearly 
to  comprehend  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Libert}- 
of  Prophes5dng "  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  England  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott's  famous  ser- 
mon against'  dueling  without  knowing  the 
story  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  the  anti-slavery 
poems  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  the 
anti-slavery  addresses  of  Theodore  Parker 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  without  know- 
ing that  slavery  existed  in  republican 
America,  so  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  scathing  denunciations  of  Amos,  the 
tender  pleadings  of  Hosea,  the  manly  and 
virile  pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  hopeful 
visions  of  the  Great  Unknown,  the  Puri- 
tanism of  Malachi,  and  the  ecclesiasticism 
of  Zechariah,  without  knowing  the  history 
of  Israel  from  the  dajrs  of  Jehoshaphat  to 
those  of  the  Restoration  after  the  exile.  , 

Something  more,  however,  than  an  uiv- 
derstanding  of  great  religious  principles 
and  the  great  national  events  to  whidi 
the  prophets  apply  them  is  necessary  to 
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a  comprehension  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing. Spiritual  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  struggle  against  the  vicious  tenden- 
cies of  their  times  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
prehension of  their  spirit,  and,  except  as 
their  spirit  is  comprehended,  their  teach- 
ing cannot  be.  Each  of  them  might  have 
said  to  their  auditors,  as  Paul  to  the 
throng  at  Lystra,  "  We  also  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  you."  They  were  men, 
and  into  their  human  life  the  reader  must 
enter,  sharing  it  with  them.  Patriots  were 
they,  loving  their  country  with  devotion  ; 
but  they  loved  righteousness  even  more, 
and  when  they  saw  their  country  growing 
corrupt,  they  denounced  the  corruption ist, 
however  high  in  station,  with  the  fiery  in- 
dignation of  men  who,  because  they  love 
Jehovah,  hate  that  which  is  evil.  They 
shared  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  men  of 
their  time,  and  yet  had  an  experience  both 
of  fear  and  of  hope  which  transcended 
that  of  the  commonplace  auditors  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  warnings  and  their 
encouragements.  Men  of  great  courage 
of  conviction  were  they — none  braver  in 
himtian  history  than  these  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets  :  Elijah  denouncing  King  Ahab, 
and  challenging  him  to  conflict  before  the 
p)eople ;  Nathan  going  to  King  David  with 
his  parable  and  saying  to  his  face,  "  Thou 
art  the  man  ;"  Amos  breaking  in  upon 
the  high  festivities  of  the  people  with  his 
message  of  stinging  rebuke;    Micah  de- 


nouncing the  rich  for  their  oppressions  of 
the  poor.  Great  men  were  they — among 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  leaders  :  some- 
times statesmen,  yet  never  politicians ; 
sometimes  poets,  yet  never  sentimental- 
ists ;  great  thinkers,  but  never  mere  scho- 
lastic philosophers ;  reformers,  yet  not 
impracticables ;  historians,  but  neither 
partisans  nor  opportunists. 

Each  had  his  peculiar  message — Isaiah 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  political  inde- 
pendence, Amos  the  supreme  value  of 
righteousness,  Hosea  the  divineness  of 
pitying  love,  the  Great  Unknown  the  re- 
demptive power  of  suffering.  Yet  a  com- 
mon truth  runs  through  all  their  messages 
and  makes  of  them  one  great  message :  that 
God  is  a  righteous  God  ;  that  he  demands 
righteousness  of  his  people  and  that  he 
demands  nothing  else  ;  that  no  forms  or 
rites  or  ceremonies  can  possibly  compen- 
sate for  wrong-doing;  that  whatever  in- 
dividual and  whatever  nation  conforms 
to  the  laws  of  righteousness  secures  the 
favor  of  God,  and,  in  that  favor,  is  assured 
of  strength,  life,  well-being;  that  what- 
ever individual  and  whatever  nation  dis- 
regards those  laws  insures  for  itself  pen- 
alty, and,  if  it  repents  not,  destruction — 
this  is  their  message,  repeated  with  every 
variety  of  inflection  which  varieties  pf 
temperament  can  produce,  and  applied 
with  every  change  of  application  which 
changed  circumstances  can  demand. 


The  Italian   Republican   Prisoners 
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THE  spirit  of  Mazzini  is  not  dead 
in  the  Italian  land.  But  the  men 
who  were  carrying  on  the  "  Italia 
del  Popolo "  of  Milan — the  newspaper 
founded  by  him — are  to-day  suffering  in 
Italian  prisons  because  of  their  faith  in 
human  progress,  in  the  dignity  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and  in  the  republican  tradition 
of  Italy. 

The  recent  amnesty  to  prisoners  endur- 
ing sentences  of  two  years  or  less  was 
granted  by  King  Humbert  in  response  to 
the  unanimous  demand  of  the  city  govemr 
ments  of  Milan,  Naples,  and.  other  cities, 
backed  by  the  petition  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Italian  citizens.  Public 
opinion  of  other  nations  had  also  made 


necessary  some  pretense  of  clement  action, 
since  protests  from  the  United  States  and 
England  and  from  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Journalists  at  Lisbon  had  made 
themselves  heard  in  the  Quirinal.  Three 
thousand  short-term  prisoners  have  been 
freed ;  but  other  thousands,  under  sentence 
of  three,  six,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  are 
still  suffering  tortures  worse  than  those  of 
the  political  prisoners  of  1851,  when  Glad- 
stone roused  the  world  to  the  horrors  of 
the  Neapolitan  prisons.  The  Italian  pris- 
oners in  the  horrible  exile  of  Assab  are 
infinitely  worse  off  than  Silvio  Pellico  was 
in  the  historic  Spielberg. 

The   honored  and  beloved  republican 
leader  of  Milan,  Dario  Papa,  died  two 
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years  ago.  About  twelve  years  before  his 
death  he  returned  to  Milan,  after  a  two 
years'  stay  in  the  United  States,  with  very 
strong  republican  convictions.  He  had 
been  a  monarchist,  and  he  had  come  to  this 
country  in  the  conservative  interest  It  was 
believed  that  his  brilliant  pen  would  prove 
a  power  in  ridicule  of  free  institutions, 
and  in  support  of  those  which  are  now 
crumbling  in  Italy.  But  his  open  mind 
and  generous  nature  found  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy  the  hope  of  prog- 
ress, and  he  went  home  with  his  whole 
political  attitude  changed.  During  the  year 
that  followed  his  return  he  met  in  Milan 
a  young  American  woman,  Miss  Fidelia 
Dinsmore,  of  Chicago,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  first  among  American  women  to 
undertake  the  studies  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  mathematics  and  in  law — an  edu- 
cational leader  of  her  time.  From  this 
good  Presbyterian  mother  of  strong  char- 
acter and  clear  intellect  was  inherited  the 
gentle  but  forceful  personality  of  the  little 
Italian  citizen  who  is  now  engaged  in 
arousing  American  public  opinion  and 
moral  support  for  the  Italian  republican 
prisoners.  When  Miss  Dinsmore  became 
the  wife  of  Dario  Papa,  the  marriage  made 
an  Italian  citizen  of  this  American  girl  of 
Michigan  birth  and  Illinois  rearing.  Her 
fervent  republicanism  confirmed  the  grow- 
ing convictions  of  Dario  Papa.  He  re- 
tired from  the  old  "  Italia,"  of  which  he 
was  editor,  declared  himself  a  repub- 
lican, and  revived  Mazzini's  "  Italia  del 
Popolo,"  which  became  the  leading  re- 
publican newspaper  of  Italy.  In  two  years 
the  conservative  "  Italia,"  which  had  strug- 
gled to  live  under  other  management,  was 
no  more.  Dario  Papa  reorganized  the 
Italian  republican  party.  His  journal 
would  not  support  the  candidacy  of  any 
men  who  were  not  willing  to  declare  their 
republican  principles.  When  he  revived 
the  "Italia  del  Popolo  "  in  1890,  there 
was  not  one  openly  avowed  republican 
in  Parliament  at  Rome.  When  he  died, 
in  1897,  there  were  twenty-six  declared 
republicans  in  Parliament.  A  repub- 
lican city  government  in  Milan  was  elected 
in  1895,  numbering  several  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  "  Italia  del  Popolo."  This 
was  dissolved  by  Crispi,  and  a  procurator 
appointed.  Some  of  those  men  were  after- 
wards elected  to  Parliament.  It  was  de- 
"-'rmined  by  the  monarchy  to  stifle  this 


free  spirit  of  the  Milanese.  There  was  a 
fine  example  of  this  spirit  on  one  occa- 
sion in  1894.  Dario  Papa  made  one  of 
his  rare  speeches  on  Italian  politics  and 
economics  in  one  of  the  theaters  of  Milan. 
A  telegram  came  from  Crispins  Govern- 
ment not  to  permit  the  meeting,  The 
monarchy's  agents  in  Milan  replied  that  it 
would  make  less  trouble  to  permit  the 
meeting  to  go  on,  as  a  great  crowd  had 
assembled,  and  Dario  Papa  was  much 
beloved  in  Milan.  People  wished  to  hear 
him.  The  Crispi  reply  was  that  Dario 
Papa  might  be  permitted  to  speak,  but 
that  the  censor  must  sit  upon  the  platform 
near  him,  and  stop  him  if  he  said  any- 
thing whatever  against  the  monarchy. 
The  speech  was  made  to  an  overflowing 
house.  The  orator  described  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Italian  people,  and  the  political 
conditions  which  have  created  and  en- 
hanced their  misery.  "  And  all  this,"  he 
cried,  "  all  this  we  owe  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  1"  The  censor,  an  old  Conservative 
friend,  went  across  the  stage  and  patted 
the  speaker  on  the  arm  wamingly.  "  And 
you  all  see,"  cried  Dario  Papa  instantly, 
"  you  all  see  that  I  am  forbidden  by  this 
representative  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to 
say  that  all  this  we  owe  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  I" 

Dario  Papa,  whose  health  had  been 
broken  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  died. 
The  death  of  Cavalotti,  who  was  return- 
ing to  his  early  republican  ideals,  followed 
a  year  later.  But  this  famous  leader  of 
the  Left  died  in  a  duel  which  is  looked 
upon  by  many  well-informed  Italians  as 
little  less  than  murder.  Men  of  Latin 
nations  do  not  often  now  fight  political 
duels  to  the  death.  Cavalotti  was,  however, 
killed  on  "the  field  of  honor"  last  year 
by  a  man  named  Maccola,  who  has  since 
been  in  high  favor  at  the  court  of  King 
Humbert. 

May  came,  and  the  labor  demonstra- 
tions of  the  hungry  people  were  at  hand. 
With  the  excuse  of  the  riots  which  were 
largely  excited  by  soldiers  firing  upon 
unarmed  citizens  and  upon  women  and 
children,  the  Italian  Government  declared 
a  state  of  siege,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
thousands  of  political  prisoners.  In  Milan 
a  long  and  strong  resistance  was  made, 
and  the  streets  flowed  with  blood  forda^ 
while  men,  women,  and  children  were 
shot  down,  and  hundreds  were  crowded 
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into  the  old  mediaeval  castle.  For  four 
days  a  thousand  men  and  women  were 
kept  crowded  into  one  dungeon,  without 
food.  There  were  no  exits  ;  the  soldiers 
on  guard  were  changed  every  two  hours, 
because,  outside  that  dungeon,  they  could 
not  endure  the  foulness  of  the  air. 

Among  those  who  suffered  in  this  castle 
and  were  afterward  condemned  by  court 
martial  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
which  they  are  to-day  enduring  were  the 
members  of  the  strong  little  republican 
group  in  Milan  who  had  worked  with 
Dario  Papa  for  a  number  of  years,  trying 
to  inform  the  Italian  people  of  the  causes 
of  economic  miseries.  All  the  men  who 
were  formerly  associated  with  him  on  the 
"  Italia  del  Popolo  "  of  Milan,  now  sup- 
pressed, were  condemned.  Carlo  Ro- 
mussi,  editor  of  the  '*  Secolo,"  which  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
in  Italy,  is  also  in  solitary  confinement, 
under  a  sentence  of  four  years. 

The  place  of  Dario  Papa  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  **  Italia  del  Popolo "  was 
taken,  when  he  died,  in  February,  1897,  by 
Gustavo  Chiesi,  author  of  "  Quei  di  Val- 
sano  "and  other  well-known  Italian  novels. 
Chiesi  took  the  place  somewhat  reluctantly. 
His  tastes  were  for  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters  rather  than  for  the  life  of  a  jour- 
nalist. The  stress  of  responsibility  was 
great  for  the  editor  of  a  paper  of  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  "  Italia  del 
Popolo."  This  paper,  founded  by  Maz- 
zini  in  1848,  had  been  revived  by  Dario 
Papa  in  1890  ;  and  this  honored  and  be- 
loved man  kept  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  alive  in  the  Italian  press  as  long 
as  he  lived,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  cen- 
sorship and  frequent  suspensions  which 
attended  his  educational  work.  Gustavo 
Chiesi  is  now  suffering  heroically  for  his 
devotion  to  duty  in  editing  the  paper 
since  the  death  of  his  chief.  This  upright 
gentleman  and  scholar  is  in  the  prison  at 
Finalborgo,  between  Genoa  and  San  Remo, 
condemned  to  six  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement. The  prison  at  Finalborgo  is  an 
old  monastery  converted  into  a  prison — a 
damp  and  horrible  place. 

Gastone  Chiesi,  his  yoimger  brother, 
was  fortimately  not  in  Milan  at  the  time 
of  the  troubles,  and  presently  went  to 
Paris.  He  was  none  the  less  condemned 
by  the  military  court  martial  in  Milan  to 
^fteen  years'  imprisonment^  wl^cl^  mean^ 


in  his  case  continued  exile.  The  life  of 
an  Italian  political  refugee  was  not  easy 
even  for  men  like  ^fazzini  or  the  elder 
Rossetti. 

Another  refugee  is  Eugenio  Chiesa, 
who  is  in  London  and  subject  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  if  he  should  return 
to  Milan.  He  was  a  writer  on  topics  of 
finance,  business  manager  of  the  **  Italia 
del  Popolo,"  and  a  prosperous  wholesale 
merchant.  He  knew  that  his  republican 
sympathies  would  make  business  precari- 
ous, but,  although  reasonably  eager  for 
gain,  he  remained  opposed  to  the  vain 
and  costly  effort  to  make  Italy  seem  a 
first-class  military  and  naval  power.  Now 
his  business  and  his  home  in  Milan  are  a 
sacrifice,  and  his  young  wife  and  little 
girl  will  join  him  in  exile. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  men 
who  have  been  active  in  the  modern 
Italian  republican  movement  are  men 
who  have  a  conscience  in  regard  to  their 
private  lives  beyond  what  is  usual  in 
Italy,  recognizing  that  the  hope  of  all 
freedom  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  themselves  practicing  a  simple 
and  happy  domestic  morality. 

Luigi  de  Andreis,  who  is  to-day  in  a 
prison  near  Naples,  condemned  to  twelve 
years'  solitary  confinement  in  convict's 
clothes,  with  head  shaved,  and  known  as 
"No.  1,712,"  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Roman  Parliament  since  his  condemna- 
tion, as  a  protest  to  the  Government  against 
the  illegality  of  his  trial  and  imprisonment. 
This  act  of  free  voters  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Italian  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  but  Italy  is  now,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  absolute  monarchy.  De  An- 
dreis was  deprived  of  his  civil  rights,  and 
his  constituency  was  informed  :  "  To  be  a 
republican  is  to  offend  the  King,  and  to 
offend  the  King  is  the  lowest  of  crimes." 
De  Andreis  was  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation in  charge  of  the  Edison  electric 
lighting  of  the  city  of  Milan,  a  position 
which  he  had  held  for  several  years,  re- 
spected as  a  citizen  of  integrity.  A  wit- 
ness who  appeared  for  his  defense  was  a 
Conservative  member  of  Parliament,  Giu- 
seppe Colombo,  formerly  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. His  testimony  as  to  the  honor 
and  purity  of  the  life  of  De  Andreis  was 
of  no  avail.  The  condemned  man  said 
at  his  trial :  "  I  am  accused  of  writing  for 
tfte  *  Italia  del  Popolo/    My  friends  bay^ 
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accused  me  of  not  writing  enough  for  the 
paper,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  right  I  ai^  a  repubUcan,  and  if 
it  is  criminal  to  be  a  republican,  then  I  am 
a  criminal."  I>e  Andreis  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  his  wife  before  being  taken 
to  prison.  She  went  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Milan  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
last  glimpse  of  him,  but  the  guards  were 
ordered  to  take  him  by  another  way. 

Bartolo  Federici,  who  is  imprisoned  for 
four  years  in  Milan,  is  also  a  college  man, 
highly  cultivated,  and  has  had  the  leisure 
of  fortune.  He  is  an  excellent  type  of 
the  distinguished  old  Italian  noblesse,  to 
which  he  belongs  by  birth,  although  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  people.  Federici , 
who  is  still  under  forty,  has  been  espe- 
cially outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  a  more 
economic  and  purer  government  for  his 
beautiful  native  land.  He  is  of  the  school 
of  the  philosopher  Cattanio,  the  intransi- 
gente^  who  held  so  fast  to  the  republican 
principles  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
enter  Parliament  at  Rome  and  so  **  com- 
promise with  tyranny,"  even  after  having 
been  elected.  Federici  married  a  rich 
woman  of  a  distinguished  family.  Sig^ora 
Federici  has  proved  herself  a  tender- 
hearted woman  as  well  as  grande  dame, 
since  the  troubles  in  May,  by  her  benefi- 
cences to  the  families  of  poor  political 
prisoners,  who  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  getting  daily  bread,  and  by 
visiting  those  in  a  distress  like  her  own. 

Filippo  Turati,  the  Socialist  member  of 
Parliament,  who  is  also  a  republican, is  very 
ill  in  prison  at  Pallanza  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  A  friend  of  his,  the  millionaire 
Conservative  Senator,  Edoardo  Porro,  has 
a  villa  across  the  lake  from  the  prison  of 
Turati,  where  he  is  suffering  an  illness. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Signora  Turati,  the  mother  of 
this  deputy.  It  comes  from  the  heart 
of  a  conscientious  man,  though  a  mon- 
archist, and  expresses  what  is  felt  by 
thousands  of  Italians : 

1  am  experiencing  what  it  is  to  be  confined 
to  my  room,  ill  and  unable  to  work,  but  I  have 
been  in  my  own  house,  surrounded  by  loving 
care,  understood  by  sensitive  hearts.  You  can 
imagine  the  contrast  between  the  gentleness 
of  my  confinement  and  the  ferocious,  inhuman 
conditions  to  which  your  Philip  is  subjected. 
To  bring  before  the  heart  and  mind  the 
thought  of  men  of  heart,  talent  and  exemplary 
lives  subjected  to  hunger  ana  cold,  to  every 
discomfort,  to  black  mental  anguish,  to  soli- 


tude, to  the  deprivation  of  all  that  makes  noUe 
the  life  of  a  man,  would  bring  curses  to  the 
lips  were  it  not  for  the  hope  of  a  speedy  human 
reparation.  In  the  meantime  I  nxmy  gaze  on 
Pallanza,  and  I  seem  to  see  and  suinEer  with 
him.  You  know  how  widely  Philip  and  I  dif- 
fer in  political,  religious,  and  social  opinions. 
We  do  not  meet  except  on  large  humanitarian 
lines,  and  there  I  know  him  to  be  a  victim  of 
t>Tanny  and  a  martvr ! 

To  clear-sighted  American  students  of 
international  affairs  there  is  a  Macchia- 
vellian  eloquence  in  King  Humbert's 
recent  release  of  short-term  political  pris- 
oners. These  are  chiefly  p)eopIe  who 
were  swept  by  the  soldiers  from  the  streets 
of  Italian  cities  when  martial  law  was  de- 
clared last  May.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  Italian  Government  took  upon  itself 
the  functions  of  an  absolute  monarchy, 
arbitrarily  setting  aside  for  a  prolonged 
p)eriod,  as  it  has  often  done  of  late  years 
for  short  periods,  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people.  Now  King  Humbert  os- 
tentatiously celebrates  the  new  year  before 
the  world  by  op)ening  the  prison  doors  to 
three  thousand  prisoners  whose  sentences 
would  have  expired  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Other  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  innocent  of  anything  exceprt  a 
belief  in  republican  institutions  and  a 
horror  of  the  corrupt  and  cruel  monarchy, 
are  to-day  undergoing  the  tortures  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  Among  these  are  many 
cultivated  leaders  of  thought  besides  the 
Milan  journalists — journalists  of  other 
cities,  professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men — known  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
republican  ideas.  In  Italy  political  pris- 
oners are  treated  worse  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  Russia* 
Their  condition  is  much  worse  than  that 
of  the  lowest  criminals  in  the  United 
States.  The  prisons  now  in  use  are  the 
prisons  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments, 
which  Italians  believed  were  all  torn  dow^n 
after  1871.  The  cells  are  like  those  which 
are  shown  to  travelers  under  the  Palace 
of  the  Doges  in  Venice  as  relics  of  ancient 
cruelty.  A  sparing  amount  of  cistern- 
water,  often  alive  with  microbe-organisms, 
is  dealt  out  to  each  prisoner  each  day. 
His  food  is  less  in  quantity  than  that 
which  past  governments  allowed  to  the 
imprisoned.  The  bread  furnished  is  usu- 
ally sour  and  uneatable,  except  a  bit  of 
the  crust.  The  soups,  made  from  the 
daily  rations,  are  nauseating.  The  mac- 
aroni is  bad ;   the    vegetables    are   the 
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refuse  of  the  markets^  All  are  boiled 
together,  without  cleaning,  in  a'big,  dirty 
pot,  and  it  is  easily  credible  that  men 
accustomed  to  gentle  nurture  find  them- 
selves unable  to  eat  the  nauseating  mess. 
The  prison  regulations  allow  the  sufferers 
to  spend  a  few  cents  a  day  extra  for  food, 
but  even  an  egg  or  two  costs  so  much  that 
the  small  amount  permitted  does  not  go 
far  in  mitigating  the  chronic  de-nutrition. 
The  prisoner's  iron  bed  is  drawn  up 
against  the  wall  by  chains  during  the  day- 
time, so  that  he  may  not  lie  down.  His 
cell  is  never  cleaned ;  the  box  placed  in  it 
is  taken  care  of  only  once  a  day ;  there  is 
no  ventilation ;  the  air  is  sickening ;  in 
the  striped  harlequin  clothes  of  a  convict, 
deprived  of  his  name,  known  by  a  num- 
ber, permitted  to  hear  from  his  family 
only  once  in  six  months,  the  prisoner 
bears  his  martyrdom  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  liberty.  Old  convents  and  cas- 
tles as  well  as  prisons  are  used  by  the 
monarchy,  which  had  not  enough  prisons 
at  command  for  its  attempt  to  stifle  free 
speech  against  its  corruption.  These 
modem-minded  men  had  protested  with 
voice  or  pen  against  the  misgovemment 
and  over-taxation  of  the  monarchy.  They 
had  spoken  for  the  people,  for  the  masses 
of  Italians  who  suffer  by  thousands  from 
the  "hunger-madness"  which  is  caused 
by  eating  nothing  but  a  p)oor  quality  of 
corn-meal  mush  without  salt.  Salt,  which 
is  a  necessary  of  life  with  such  food,  costs 
about  four  cents  a  pound,  and  the  very 
poor  cannot  afford  it.  Salt  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Government,  greedy  of  such  reve- 
nues, for  King  Humbert  must  have  his 
three  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  more 
than  Queen  Victoria  has  for  her  private 
purse ;  it  is  sixty  times  as  much  as  our 
rich  United  States  pays  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  Then  there  are  the  incomes  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family; 
and  Italy,  desirous  of  seeming  still  a  Great 
Power,  goes  on  imitating  other  nations  by 
building  up  a  costly  navy. 

Not  only  in  the  prisons  of  Italy  are 
honest  men  suffering  because  they  pro- 
tested against  all  this,  but  also  in  the 
dreadful  exile  known  as  the  domicilio  coatto. 
This  is  arbitrary  exile  to  a  convict  colony, 
without  trial  of  any  sort.  A  man  may 
receive  notice  to-day  that  he  must  leave 
his  family  and  his  occupations  and  start 
to-morrow  for  some  obscure  island  in  the 


Mediterranean,  or  for  the  penal  colony  of 
Assab.  Ferrucio  Barsoni,  one  of  the 
political  prisoners  now  in  Assab  under 
the  torrid  African  sun,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  a  letter  to  a  friend  wherein  he 
describes  the  sad  life  of  himself  and  nearly 
two  hundred  others  "  in  this  infernal  hole." 
The  heat,  the  lack  of  water,  the  insuffi- 
cient food,  the  complete  cut-off  of  commu- 
nication with  friends,  the  cruel  disciplinary 
treatment,  the  slow  torture  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  forbids  the  death  penalty,  the 
death  by  his  side  of  beloved  compan- 
ions, are  described.  Then  Barsoni  writes  : 
"  About  thirty  of  us  are  occupied  gather- 
ing stones  about  the  town,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  squad  of  Ascari,  black 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Italy,  who  carry 
their  guns  with  bayonets  fixed.  We  have 
but  one  hour  a  day  to  ourselves.  We  go 
to  bathe  between  two  lines  of  Ascari." 

Formerly  Italian  troops  stationed  at 
Assab  were  guards  of  the  white  prisoners, 
and  their  pity  made  them  try  to  alleviate 
their  agonies ;  but  the  carabineers  have 
been  supplanted  by  ferocious  black  sol- 
diers, who  seem  to  enjoy  binding  and  beat- 
ing prisoners  who  lose  patience  and  rebel. 
The  Ascari  have  orders  to  beat  these 
political  prisoners  with  horsewhips  of 
hippopotamus  hide  also,  if,  goaded  by 
their  miseries,  they  show  active  irritation 
and  impatience. 

In  these  latter  days  Christendom  is 
slowly  coming  into  a  federated  understand- 
ing of  international  humanitarian  respon- 
sibilities. The  work  of- rousing  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  a  livelier  sympathy 
with  Italian  suffering,  and  to  the  moral 
support  of  Italy's  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  is 
led  by  the  widow  of  Dario  Papa.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to 
her  brother's  house  at  Winnetka,  near 
Chicago.  But  last  May,  at  the  time  of 
the  wholesale  imprisonments,  she  began 
to  try  to  make  known  in  her  native  land 
something  of  the  undercurrents  of  Italian 
politics.  She  encounters  a  curious  senti- 
mentalism  in  Americans  in  regard  to  the 
supposed  goodness  of  King  Humbert,  and 
an  almost  childlike  romanticism  over 
Queen  Margherita  and  her  pearls.  She 
does  not  discuss  .the  private  life,  but  only 
the  political  actions,  of  King  Humbert, 
and  the  economic  miseries  of  his  kingdom. 
She  admits  that  he  visited  the  cholera 
patients   in   Naples,  well  protected  and 
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disinfected,  but  declines  to  consider  that 
one  well-bruited  action  a  basis  for  so  much 
virtuous  renown.  Two  of  the  republican 
journalists  of  Milan  whom  he  imprisoned 
volunteered  for  service  in  Naples,  went 
there  from  Milan,  nursed  the  sick  and 
buried  the  dead.  These  were  Federici 
and  De  Andreis. 

Mrs.  Dario  Papa  went  to  Boston  last 
autiunn,  and  began  her  first  public  speak- 
ing, making  twelve  public  addresses,  in- 
cluding one  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  where  she  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  one  at  the  Parker 
Memorial,  one  at  Wellesley  College,  and 
one  at  Faneuil  Hall.  An  American  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Political  Prisoners'  Aid 
was  formed,  the  leading  names  Dr.  Hale, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Professor  L.  R. 
Lewis,  of  Tufts  College,  D.  C.  Heath,  and 
Edwin  D.  Mead.  Forty  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  many  States  of  the  Union,  of 
names  well  known  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  cities  of  lesser  size,  are  now 
members  of  the  American  Italian  Political 
Prisoners'  Aid  Committee.  The  names 
are  widely  representative  ;  a  few  of  them 
are :  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  W.  D.  Mc- 
Cracken,  G.  K  Woodberry,  Melvil  Dewey, 


W.  A.  White,  Philip  S.  Moxom,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  John  R. 
Commons,  William  M.  Salter,  Minot  J. 
Savage,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Longstreet,  Minnie 
Maddem  Fiske,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Clar- 
ence S.  Darrow,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone,  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
William  Rader,  William  Morrow,  Marshall 
Snow,  C.  Ellwood  Nash,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff ;  D.  C.  Heath,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  110  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Dario  Papa  issued  in  New  York, 
last  January,  a  number  of  the  "  Italia 
del  Popolo,"  as  a  memorial  to  Dario  Papa, 
who  died  on  January  23,  1897,  and  as  a 
protest  to  the  Italian  Government  against 
the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  his 
editorial  staff.  Miss  Edith  Thomas  wrote 
a  poem  for  this  number,  "The  Day  of 
the  Living  Dead."  When  Mazzini  was 
editor  of  the  "  Italia  del  Popolo,"  he  was 
obliged,  during  a  period  of  its  suppres- 
sion, to  bring  out  the  paper  in  Lausanne 
and  in  Geneva.  Now,  when  its  liberty- 
lighted  torch  bums  so  low,  it  is  most 
striking  that  it  is  made  to  flame  up  once 
more  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  an 
American  woman's  devotion  to  beautiful 
and  suffering  Italy. 


Hygiene   for   Pupils 

By  W.  E.  Hathaway,  M.D. 


F>R  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  have  been  a  patron  and  careful 
observer  of  our  public  schools.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  am  perhaps  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  some  of  the  faulty  condi- 
tions of  school  life  which  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  health  of  our  children. 

The  curriculum  of  study  is  somewhat 
like  a  cast-iron  mold,  into  which  all  the 
children  are  alike  to  be  fitted.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  all  do  not  equally  need  and 
will  not  equally  profit  by  certain  branches 
of  study.  It  is  equally  clear  that  some 
must  of  necessity  be  seriously  injured  by 
attempting  to  keep  pace  with  others 
whose  physical  and  mental  endowments 
are  more  ample  and  enduring.  The  ques- 
tion has  often  occurred  to  me.  Why  should 
not  all  pupils  pursue  an  elective  course  ? 

The  number  of  studies  should  be  re- 
duce   ^  competent  physiologists  are 


aware  that  our  public  schools  are  attempt- 
ing too  much.  Still  the  work  is  being 
steadily  increased.  Time  and  nervous 
energy,  for  which  there  is  already  more 
than  full  demand  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired night  work,  are  also  exhausted 
upon  side  issues.  The  strife  for  grade,  so 
sedulously  cultivated,  is  almost  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.  Parents  should  require  chil- 
dren to  close  books  at  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
and  go  to  bed,  in  spite  of  tearful  pleadings 
and  protestations  that  they  have  so  many 
problems  to  work  and  will  get  a  low  per 
cent  if  they  do  not  work  on. 

Children  should  not  be  expected  or  re- 
quired to  study  at  home.  The  average 
time  spent  in  the  school-room  is  quite  as 
many  hours  as  growing  children  should 
be  kept  up  to  intense  mental  application. 
Study  required  of  children  beyond  this, 
^d  at  night  hy  lamp  or  gas  li^ht  apd 
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under  the  sense  of  fear  of  failure  and  dis^ 
grace,  is  a  serious  menace  to  their  future 
health  and  usefulness.  Education,  how- 
ever valuable,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  exceed  the  value  of  the  life  which 
it  is  to  qualify  and  adorn.  Required  study 
should  be  limited  to  the  time  spent  under 
the  care  of  the  teacher,  and  if  there  are 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  explana- 
tions to  be  made,  the  teacher  is  the  one 
who  should  give  this  assistance.  Realiz- 
ing how  severe  the  requirements  are,  and 
how  very  much  the  children  of  intelligent 
parents  depend  upon  them  for  explana- 
tion and  aid,  I  pity  those  who  have  no 
competent  home  teachers.  The  schools 
could  be  so  conducted  that  those  who 
lack  home  instruction  should  not  be  placed 
at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to 
school  work  and  standing.  This  difficulty 
would  be  corrected,  so  far  as  it  ought  to 
be,  perhaps,  if  all  required  study  were 
done  in  school.  Incidentally,  we  should 
make  a  great  gain  in  the  health  of  the 
pupils. 

Now  as  to  school  furniture.  Some 
children  are  compelled  to  use  inappropriate 
desks — too  small  and  too  low.  Would 
it  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  set  up  desks, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  th^  pupils  who  are  to  occupy 
them  ?  If  one  or  two  days  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  ^erm  were  employed  in 
adjusting  desks,  would  it  not  be  com- 
mendable reform  ?  Injured  eyes,  spinal 
curvature,  contracted  chests,  complaining 
stomachs,  debilitated  hearts,  all  testify  to 
the  importance  of  giving  attention  to  this 
subject. 

We  have  little  with  which  to  find  fault 
in  recent  construction  of  school  buildings. 
Some  improvement  might  be  possible  in 
the  matter  of  light ;  and  more  in  respect 
to  heating  and  ventilation.  Teachers  are 
sometimes  inconsiderate  in  admitting  a 
draught  upon  children,  who  must  sit  still 
and  endure  it.  Too  much  light  is  worse 
than  not  enough,  in  the  more  destructive 
effects  upon  the  eyes.  Excessive  light 
causes  an  involuntary  closing  of  the  pu- 
pilary space ;  and  this  is  sympathetically 
transferred  to  the  internal  ocular  muscles 
of  accommodation  which  adjust  the  eyes 
for  near  vision.  To  see  well,  in  intense 
light,  the  object  must  be  drawn  closer  to 
the  eye^  than  normal  conditions  require. 
This  stimulates  to  more  intense  effort  at 


accommodation  and  convergence,  and 
rapidly  exhausts  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar energy  of  the  eye.  The  continued 
tension  of  the  eyeball  interferes  with  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
retina,  producing  congestion  and  deficient 
nutrition.  From  these  may  develop  any 
form  of  destructive  inflammation  or  de- 
generation of  visual  power.  Often  struc- 
tural changes  result,  disarranging  the 
relations  of  lens  and  retina,  or  changing 
the  curvature  and  refractive  power  of  lens 
or  cornea,  developing  astigmatism  or 
myopia — the  latter  often  in  a  malignant 
and  destructive  form  which  rapidly  de- 
stroys visual  power.  Statistics  show  that 
while  nearly  all  children  enter  school  with 
comparatively  normal  vision,  when  the 
high  schools  are  reached  twenty-five  per 
cent  are  found  to  have  developed  myopia 
while  in  the  universities  seventy-five  per 
cent  have  acquired  the  same  malforma- 
tion. I  refrain  from  entering  upon  a 
technical  discussion  of  what  the  arrange- 
ment and  supply  of  light  should  be.  This 
subject  has  been  amply  treated  by  more 
competent  authority.  A  public  demand 
that  the  well-understood  scientific  rules 
already  laid  down  must  be  observed  is 
what  is  more  essential. 

Great  interest  is  awakened  in  regard 
to  the  water  supply  of  large  communities ; 
and  vast  sums  are  being  invested  to  meet 
the  public  requirements.  Still,  however, 
for  years  to  come,  we  shall  probably  con- 
tinue to  permit  our  children,  at  school,  to 
drink  impure  water.  It  would  be  easy 
to  provide  boiled,  cooled,  and  rectified 
water  at  very  slight  cost.  For  myself, 
I  have  no  faith  in  the  accomplishment  of 
filtration  on  a  very  grand  scale,  even  if  it 
is  ever  possible.  A  filter,  at  best,  is  apt 
to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Filtered 
water  is  liable  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  same  water  is  before  subjecting  it  to 
such  process.  A  simple  device  for  boiling, 
cooling,  re-aerating,  and  clearing  water  for 
drinking  purposes,  which  will  do  its  work 
almost  automatically,  and  with  little  more 
attention  than  a  stopcock,  could  be  put 
into  all  school  buildings  at  very  small 
cost  Such  an  apparatus  would  render 
any  sort  of  water  potable,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable ;  and  would  banish  typhoid  fever 
and  many  other  forms  of  enteric  disease. 

Physical  training  in  our  schools  seems, 
I  regret  to  say,  to  be  a  sorry  kind  of  farce. 
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Exercise-rooms,  gymnasiums,  are  provided 
in  most  or  all  buildings,  in  which  some 
work  is  irr^^larly.  done,  and  to  which 
the  children  are  permitted  to  go,  possibly 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  romp  at 
will.  The  adequate  daily  drill  that 
should  set  them  up  in  accordance  with 
the  best  ideal  of  form  is  mostly  omitted ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  wholly 
neglected.  No  attention  is  paid  to  chest 
measurement  or  development  No  thought 
is  apparently  given  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  heart  is  acting  normally,  or 
if  it  has  proper  room  for  the  performance 
of  its  function.  Absolutely  no  effort  is 
made  to  disseminate  correct  information 
in  regard  to  food,  or  endeavor  to  see  that 
school-children  are  properly  fed.  The 
pretzel  man  does  a  thriving  business  at 
the  fence ;  and  the  petty  shops  that  lie 
in  wait  for  the  children's  pennies  deal 
out  vile  candy,  etc.,  for  the  destruction 
of  their  teeth  and  digestion. 

The  type  used  in  text-books  of  recent 
manufacture  is  a  great  improvement  over 
that  with  which  children  were  afflicted  in 
former  years.  They  are  still,  however, 
too  much  confined  to  text-books — always 
studying  about^  rather  than  the  things 
themselves.  Much  more  use  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  made  of  wall-charts. 
This  might  be  managed  to  give  frequent 
breaks  in  the  too  close  application  resisting 
in  near  vision  and  cramped  positions,  and 
thus  secure  free  play  to  the  lungs  and  heart. 

Oral  instruction  deserves  larger  consid- 
eration. This  involves,  to  be  sure,  better 
qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; 
but  more  thorough  preparation  and  higher 
professional  standing  means  increased 
dignity  and  consideration,  and  ought  to 
mean  increased  pay. 

The  teachers  are  not  responsible,  to  any 
great  extent,  for  the  defects  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  They  are  required  to 
manufacture,  so  to  speak,  so  many  yards 
of  learning  per  child  in  a  given  time; 
and  must  needs  push  and  fimie  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  It  is  a  grave  reflection 
upon  their  fitness  and  fidelity  that  it 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  perpe- 
trate those  frequent  examinations  of  the 


children  to  see  how  the  process  is  pro- 
ceeding.    If  the  student's  progress  is  not 
apparent  in  the  daily  recitation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  any  system  of  exami- 
nations can  make  it  more  so.     Why  cru- 
cify the  little  people  every  sixty  days  as  a 
means  of  discovery  whether  the  teacher  is 
working  up  the  raw  material  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  and  celerity  ?  With  an  elect- 
ive  course  for  each  pupil,  examinations 
would   be  a  practical  impossibility,  and 
their  elimination  a  joy  forever.     I  think 
they  must  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
Chinese,  and  they  still  flourish    in    that 
land  of  duplicity  and  moral  dry-rot ;    and 
there  manhood  has  ceased  to  exist,  save  in 
an  outward  form.     Dr.  Hale's  recent  evi- 
dence about  the  moral  delinquency  of  the 
student  candidates  for  literary  honors  is 
at  least  but  the  natural  and  to-be-expected 
result  of  such  a  system.    Who  is  there, 
who  can  do  so,  who  does  not  recall  with 
delight  a  quiet  country  school-house  and  the 
teacher  who  did  not  know  too  much  or  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  great  deal,  but  who  made 
school-days  a  delight,  and  a  little  study, 
mixed  with  much  play,  quite  endurable  ? 
The  pupils  may  not  have  been  impressed 
with  the  gravity  or  the  immensity  of  learn- 
ing.    In  fact,  they  did  not  learn  so  vastly 
much.     They  simply  grew  1     If  they  were 
fortunate  in  their  teacher,  they  loved  her 
devotedly  and  were  inspired  to  true  and 
noble  thoughts  and  manly  and  womanly 
purposes  to  act  their  part  worthily  in  the 
world.     The  great  influence  in  the  school 
was  the  power  of  a  true  and  sweet  per- 
sonality.    Our  children  to-day  are  being 
wrought  in  the  processes  of  an  educational 
machine.     They  are  the  woof  of  an  intel- 
lectual warp,  or  the  pieces  of  a  mental 
mosaic,  and   count  as  items  of  a  grand 
pattern,  with  small  personal  consequence 
and  little  individuality. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  destro3ring  the 
ability  of  our  children  to  think,  by  a  sur- 
feit of  conglomerate  information  ? 

They  require  time  to  assimilate  mental 
nutriment  as  well  as  ph3rsical  sust^iance ; 
and,  in  respect  to  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  obey  the  laws  of 
nature. 
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Transitional  Theology' 

The  transition  from  old  to  new  forms 
of  thought  now  going  on  among  orthodox 
theologians  is  again  exemplified  in  an 
elaborate  work  by  Dr.  Simon,  Principal  of 
the  Congr^ational  theological  seminary 
known  as  the  United  College  in  Bradford, 
England.  In  his  pages  the  old  evangeli- 
cal view  of  the  Atonement  as  the  central 
Christian  doctrine  yields  to  the  view  that 
centers  in  the  reconciliation  of  God  and 
man  as  effected  by  the  Incarnation,  with 
whatever  was  therein  involved.  Dr.  Simon 
pronounces  the  very  shibboleth  of  the  new 
theology  in  saying  that  "  every  man  is  in 
a  very  true  sense  essentially  of  divine 
nature."  His  view  of  the  Atonement 
abandons  old  theories  of  legal  demands 
or  governmental  exigencies  that  must  be 
satisfied  by  a  substitute  for  the  guilty. 
Instead,  he  holds  it  to  be  "a  vital  poten- 
tiation of  humanity  "  by  Christ,  through 
his  life  and  death,  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  spiritual  conditions  of  reconciliation 
with  God.  Dr.  Simon  again  departs  from 
traditional  views  in  holding  that  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus  was  not  due  to  the  virgin 
birth  (which  he  accepts),  but  rather  to 
his  maintenance  of  communion  with  God 
through  prayer.  Rather  incoherent  with 
this  general  way  of  thinking  we  deem  Dr. 
Simon's  retention  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
the  human  race  fell  from  innocence  in 
Adam,  whom  Dr.  Simon  speaks  of  as 
**  the  whole  of  humanity  " — though  it 
would  be  diflficult  to  prove  this  from 
Genesis  itself.  Nor  do  we  see  how  Dr. 
Simon's  idea  that  apart  from  such  a  fall 
it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  "  redemp- 
tion "  squares  with  his  idea  that  what  the 
fallen  race  essentially  needed  was  just 
"  to  be  energized  "  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  reconciliation. 

Dr.  Simon  adopts  the  unusual  but  thor- 
oughly correct  method  of  introducing  his 
theology  by  an  exposition  of  his  cosmology. 
Our  ideas  of  God  depend  on  our  ideas  of 
the  universe  more  closely  than  many  per- 


'  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation.  The  Reconciliation 
of  God  and  Man  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word. 
By  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  College, 
oradford.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $3. 


ceive.  Now.  Dr.  Simon  holds  that  all 
things  in  the  universe,  man  included,  are 
forms  of  the  perennial  energy  which 
streams  forth  from  God,  and  differentiates 
itself  under  the  guidance  of  an  *^  immanent 
idea  "  likewise  differentiating  itself.  This 
is  monism,  and  we  should  take  Dr.  Simon 
to  be  a  monist,  did  he  not  say  he  is  not 
We  must  regard  him  as  an  undeveloped 
or  inconsistent  monist.  No  thorough  mon- 
ist says  with  Dr.  Simon  that  God  created 
matter  "out  of  nothing,"  or  dissociates 
from  energy  **  matter  "  as  the  stuff  that 
energy  enters  into.  This  entrance  of  the 
infinite  energy  of  the  Creator  into  finite 
form  Dr.  Simon  justly  recognizes  as  a 
true  kenosis — the  term  which  traditional 
theology  restricts  to  the  special  self-limita- 
tion by  which  "  the  Word  became  flesh  " 
in  the  Incarnation.  But  we  are  unable  to 
climb  to  the  point  of  view  whence  Dr. 
Simon  sees  that  "  as  soon  as  the  divine 
energy  .  .  .  enters  on  its  cosmic  work  .  .  . 
it  ceases  to  be  under  the  direct  control, 
or  perhaps  even  open  to  the  immediate 
knowledge,  of  God."  Monists  of  every 
degree  will  do  wisely  to  rest  content  with 
simply  afiirming  the  fact  of  the  self-limita- 
tion of  the  infinite  within  the  finite.  Ex- 
planatory additions  carry  the  center  of 
gravity  too  high  for  stability ;  as  when  Dr. 
Simon  says  that  by  the  kenosis  involved 
in  the  Incarnation  "  the  Logos  reduced 
himself  to  unconsciousness/'  and  sus- 
pended his  conscious  fellowship  in  the 
Trinity  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  theologizing  seems  to  us 
rather  of  the  mediaeval  than  the  modern 
school.  So  does  the  partitioning  of  func- 
tions among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
which  specially  attributes  to  the  Father 
the  creation  of  the  stuff  or  matter  for  cos- 
mic evolution,  to  the  Spirit  the  center  of 
cosmic  energy,  and  the  center  of  cosmic 
ideation  to  the  Logos  or  Word.  Apart 
from  these  rarefied  speculations,  and  not- 
withstanding the  points  we  have  noted  as 
a  seeming  incompleteness  of  thinking,  we 
none  the  less  regard  Dr.  Simon  as  being 
largely  in  line  with  what  is  best  in  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  to-day.  His 
work  is  worthy  of  attention  from  those 
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who  seek  contact  with  a  strong*and  subtle 
thinker  as  a  stimulant  to  their  own  mental 
powers. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outlook  during  the  week  ending  April  7. 
Prices  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Books  Received 
in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Outk)ok.  This  weekly 
report  of  current  Uterature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller 
reviews  of  the  nnore  important  works.] 

ESSAYS   AND   CRITICISM 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  peculiar 
quality  of  Mrs.  Alice  Me5meirs  essays. 
Her  latest  little  volume,  TTie  Spirit  of 
Place  and  Other  EssaySy  is  pervaded  by  an 
elusive  charm.  A  good  many  readers  will 
feel  that  she  lacks  simplicity,  and  those 
who  admire  most  deeply  the  quality  of  her 
work  must  concede  that  simplicity  is  not 
its  dominant  note.  She  does  not  record 
the  first  impressions ;  she  seems  to  touch 
almost  instinctively  the  more  remote  im- 
pressions of  places,  sounds,  and  subjects. 
She  is  concerned,  not  with  what  everybody 
sees,  but  with  what  her  mind  gives  her  by 
association  with  the  things  she  studies ; 
and  yet  her  style  has  at  times  singular 
directness  and  force.  Some  one  has  said 
of  it  that  it  leaves  a  tingling  quality  behind. 
Her  chapters  are  brief  because  he^^  work 
is  essentially  miniature  work.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  refinement,  delicacy,  and  sub- 
tlety rather  than  breadth,  vigor,  and  force. 
She  likes  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
obvious  aspect  of  her  theme  to  meditate 
upon  it,  to  note  its  more  obscure  relation- 
ships, to  follow  its  more  elusive  connec- 
tions with  other  things,  and  then  to  trace 
them  in  a  style  which  partakes,  in  a  way,  of 
their  remoteness,  and  yet  has  precision 
and  definiteness.  The  pleasure  she  gives 
is  for  the  elect — those  who  are  willing  to 
sip  a  book  instead  of  drinking  it.  All 
such  win  find  that  she  has  something  to 
say  to  them  which  is  neither  obvious  nor 
commonplace.     0ohn  Lane,  New  York.) 

Miss  Mary  D.  Frost's  translation  of  a 
volume  of  studies  of  Contemporary  French 
Novelists^  by  Ren^  Doumic,  brings  to  the 
attention  of  American  readers  another  of 
that  group  of  accomplished  critics  who 
have  so  greatly  enriched  the  critical  liter- 
ature of  France  during  the  last  decade. 
The  author  of  these  studies  does  not 
belong  in  the  same  rank  with  Brunetifere, 
but  he  shares  the  intelligence,  the  disin- 


terestedness, and  the  quality  of  apprecia- 
tion which  are  characteristic  of  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  range  is  a 
wide  one,  discussing  as  he  does  the  Goo- 
court  brothers,  Zola,  Daudet,  Bouiget, 
Huysmans,  and  Pierre  Loti,  to  go  no 
further.  He  preserves  throughout  the 
judicial  temper,  although  his  approach  is 
always  sympathetic.  He  endeavors  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  the  men  about 
whom  he  writes  to  the  general  movement 
of  literature ;  and  by  his  insight  he  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Octave  Feuiilet, 
brings  the  reader  to  a  fresh  point  of  view. 
The  chapters  differ  very  much  in  point 
of  value  and  thoroughness ;  but  the  vol- 
ume as  a  whole  has  a  certain  unity  because 
it  deals  with  a  group  of  writers  who  rep- 
resent nearly  every  side  of  the  contempo- 
rary literary  movement  in  France,  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

England  in  the  Age  of  Wyclifft^  by 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  is  a  valuable 
study  of  a  notable  turning-point  of  his- 
tory on  the  line  separating  the  mediaeval 
from  the  modem  order  of  thought  and 
things.  Green,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
English  People,"  has  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated the  epochal  significance  of  the  thne 
of  Wycliffe.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  recently  unearthed  origi- 
nal authorities,  has  pursued  the  subject 
into  further  detail,  and  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  thereby  to  history. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  political  side  of  the 
history,  the  period  covered,  though  event- 
ful, is  but  a  decade  (1376-1385),  but  the 
history  of  the  religious  movement  known 
as  Lollardry  is  followed  doiMi  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  English  revolt  from 
the  Papacy  which  then  took  place  is 
shown  thereby  not  to  have  been  merely 
the  work  of  that  monarch,  but  to  have 
been  long  in  ripening  from  seed  sown  in 
Wycliffe's  time.  Wycliffe  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  an  original  thinker,  a  man  of 
true  genius,  moved  by  instinct  and  feeling 
rather  than  by  logic,  and  drifting  finally 
into  "  the  life  of  the  enthusiast,  who  builds 
for  the  future  and  not  for  the  present." 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

NOVELS   AND  TALES 

The  presence  just  now  in  America  of 
M.  £douard  Rod,  the  French  critic  and 
novelist,  lends  particular  interest  to  the 
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publication  of  a  translation  of  his  recently 
-written  story,  Doctor  NaudU^s  Young  Wife. 
This  is  a  book  of  rare  qualities.  It  is 
simple,  natural,  unaffected,  free  from  the 
sli^test  tinge  of  morbidity  or  repulsive 
realism.  It  has  been  described  as  a  study 
of  French  Protestantism,  but  it  is  rather 
a  study  of  human  nature.  Its  few  char- 
acters are  clearly  drawn  ;  it  touches  with 
deep  insight  motive  and  temperament; 
it  takes  hold  upon  the  sympathy.  M. 
JRod's  methods  are  dignified;  his  style, 
singularly  lucid  in  the  French,  is  admira- 
bly rendered  in  this  translation  by  Mr. 
Bradley  Oilman ;  the  creation  of  character- 
individuality  is  at  the  same  time  intel- 
lectual and  objective.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

A  historical  romance  which  follows  the 
adventures  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who 
fought  for  the  Stuarts  at  Culloden,  lay 
hidden  in  London  after  that  disastrous 
battle,  took  service  with  France,  went  to 
Canada,  and  was  present  at  Louisburg 
and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  could  hardly 
fail  to  find  stirring  material.  The  Span  o* 
Life,  by  William  McLennan  and  (Miss) 
J.  N.  Mcllwraith,  has  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  of  such  material.  The 
latter  part  of  the  story  is  much  better 
handled  than  the  first.  As  the  plot  devel- 
ops, it  becomes  decidedly  dramatic  and 
takes  hold  of  the  imagination.  The  story 
of  the  fall  of  Quebec  is  decidedly  graphic 
and  spirited.  The  book  is  charmingly 
illustrated.  (Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.) 

Another  novel  written  in  collaboration 
is  T^u  Daughter;:  of  Babylon — a  somewhat 
highly  colored  and  too  rhetorical  love  story, 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  the  well-known 
actor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hichins,  whose 
versatility  as  a  fiction-writer  is  illustrated 
by  this  venture  into  a  field  new  to  him. 
The  story  ends  with  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus  and  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  country.  (The  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Mrs.  Dougall,  the  author  of  The  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  has  shown  in  several  of  her 
novels  a  certain  leaning  to  psychology, 
mysticism,  and  the  border-land  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown.  The  origin 
of  Mormonism  is  here  her  theme.  She 
firmly  believes  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
"genuinely,  deluded  by  the  automatic 
freaks  of  a  vigorous  but   undisciplined 


brain,  and  that,  yielding  to  these,  he  be- 
came confirmed  in  the  hysterical  tempera^ 
ment  which  always  adds  to  delusion  self- 
deception,  and  to  self-deception  half-con- 
scious fraud."  A  study  of  the  "  Prophet  " 
from  this  point  of  view  possesses  a  curi- 
ous interest  As  a  novel  the  book  lacks 
color  and  variety,  and  will  certainly  not 
rank  with  Mrs.  Dougall's  "  Beggars  All  " 
or  "  What  Necessity  Knows."  (D.  Applet 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

By  actually  testing  it  in  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  of  five  years,  we  are  convinced 
of  the  unusual  merit  of  Stories  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  Children,  by  Harriet 
S.  B.  Beale.  Mrs.  Beale  has  skillfully 
blended  the  modem  point  of  view  with  the 
language  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  has 
judiciously  seized  upon  the  salient  points 
of  the  Biblical  stories*  leaving  out  such 
details  as  would  appeal  neither  to  the 
interest  nor  the  imderstanding  of  children. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  relieve  the  minds  of 
many  conscientious  and  yet  perplexed 
fathers  andtnothers.  (H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.) 

Among  the  works  of  John  Knox  none  is 
more  characteristic  than  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  /Religion  within  the  Realm 
of  Scotland,  written  between  1559  and 
1571.  Not  a  popular  book,  it  has  been 
popularized  in  a  recent  somewhat  abridged 
edition  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  Q.C.  Knox's 
spelling  has  been  modernized,  while  his 
characteristic  English  is  retained,  with 
suitable  explanation  of  obsolete  words  in 
a  glossary,  if  not  in  the  text.  Recent 
biographies  of  Knox  are  not  wanting,  but 
in  none  does  the  reader  touch  that  fearless 
and  noble  saint  so  closely  as  in  his  own 
writings.  Numerous  illustrations  adorn 
this  volume.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

Modem  Interpretations  of  the  Gospel  Life 
is  a  collection  of  twenty-seven  discourses 
by  the  Rev.  Adolf  Augustus  Berle,  minis- 
ter of  the  Brighton  Congregational  Church, 
Boston.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects— New  Testament  biography,  social 
and  political,  educational,  literary,  and  the 
spiritual  life.  Mr.  Berle's  style  is  clear, 
not  ornate ;  his  interest  is  in  the  ethical 
values  of  religious  truth  ;  his  attention  is 
alert  to  the  fallacies  and  abuses  of  our 
time;    his  discourse  is  characterized  by 
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Principal  Faiibaim's  Visit  to  India 
By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  D.D. 

Some  readers  of  The  Outlook  know 
that  Principal  Fairbairn,  the  Head  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  lately  vis- 
ited India,  to  give  the  second  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Barrows-Haskell  founda- 
tion. He  spent  three  months  in  India, 
lecturing  many  times  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  and  a  few  times  in  some  of  the 
other  leading  places.  For  forty  years  he 
has  been  a  careful  and  critical  student  and 
instructor  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
is  easily  one  of  the  leading  thinkers  and 
orators  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  his  lectures 
were  looked  forward  to  with  keen  interest 
both  by  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
He  has  a  personal,  iirst-hand  knowledge 
of  the  principal  religious  books  of  India, 
so  that  in  conversation  with  the  leaders 
of  both  orthodox  and  reforming  Hindu 
communities  he  not  only  amazed  but  con- 
founded them  in  asking  for  a  clear  and 
historical  explanation  of  sacred  Hindu 
books,  and,  when  they  could  not  give  this, 
by  giving  it  himself.  The  general  subject 
of  his  lectures  was  "  Religion  aAd  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion."  His  main  pur- 
pose was  the  philosopher's  attempt,  by 
analysis  and  exposition,  first  to  discover 
causes  in  religion  and  to  determine  its 
ends,  and  then  by  historical  facts  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  and  quality  of  various 
religions.  So  his  earlier  lectures  laid  down 
the  principles  by  which  tin  the  later  he 
judged  of  the  relative  quality  of  Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism,  and  Christianity.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  men  in  India  are  really 
capable  of  grasping  such  fimdamental 
themes,  much  less  grasping  them  in  hear- 
ing a  passing  course  of  lectures.  Also, 
the  Hindu  mind  does  not  realize  that  in 
philosophy  and  in  religion,  as  in  all  prac- 
tical affairs,  the  starting-point  is  Man,  and 
that  a  sound  interpretation  of  Man  is 
essential  to  a  sound  interpretation  of 
Nature,  of  the  Universe,  of  God,  and  of 
duty.  So,  while  admiring  the  lucidity  and 
apparent  truth  of  all  the  lecturer  was  say- 
ing, his  hearers  did  not  usually  "catch 
on  "  to  his  drift  of  thought,  and  so  were 
not  convinced;    and  when,  in  the  later 
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lectures,  he  logically  applied  his  principles 
in  testing  the  various  religions,  they  gen- 
erally took  refuge  in  the  usual  Hindu 
fashion,  saying,  "  Oh,  he  is  biased ;  there 
is  nothing  special  in  Christianity  which 
we  have  not  in  Hinduism."  In  this  Prin- 
cipal Fairbaim  simply  had  the  usual  ex- 
perience of  other  Christian  scholars. 

At  the  close  of  his  visit  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  following  estimate  of  the 
Hindu  mind  and  its  needs,  which  almost 
all  Western  minds  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  India  will  consider  correct:  "The 
chief  defects  of  the  Hindu  mind  seem  to 
me  to  be  its  want  of  the  critical  and  his- 
torical spirit  in  handling  its  own  litera- 
ture ;  its  inability  to  read  its  books  in 
their  historical  sequence  and  setting ;  and 
the  absence  of  a  philosophical,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  merely  metaphysical,  atti- 
tude to  its  own  religion."     This  strangely 
unsound  character  of  the   Hindu   mind 
interfered  with  the  effectiveness  of  Prin- 
cipal  Fairbaim's  efforts.     But  the  plan 
and  the  treatment  of  thought  in  his  lec- 
tures were  splendid.     In  the  full  course 
his  subjects  were:  (l)"The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature,  and  the  Creative  Ideas 
of  Religion ;"  (2)  The  Interpretation  of 
Man,  and  the  Ideals  of  Religion;"  (3) 
"  The   Interpretation   of    Life,  and   the 
Ultimate  Ideas  of  Religion ;"  (4)  "  The 
Origin  and  the  Historical  Development 
of  Religion  ;"  (5)  "  The  Historical  Per- 
sonality in  Religion ;"  (6)  "The  End  of 
Religion."     These  basal   and    attractive 
themes  were  treated  in  a  masterly  manner. 
But  when  the  lecturer  carae  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  end  of  religion  is  to  create 
men  well  pleasing  to  God  and  to  their 
fellow-men,   combined    into   a    universal 
family,  the  Hindu  mind  said  :  "  That  is 
not  to  us  the  function  or  end  of  religion, 
and  therefore,  though  Christianity  may 
be   especially  fitted  to  secure   such  an 
object,  we  do  not  admit  its  claim  on  us." 
Nevertheless,  such  lectures  have  high  re- 
sults.    They  help  to  educate  the  Hindu 
mind  and  conscience.     They  show  that 
the   best   thinkers  of    the   West  accept 
Christianity,  not  for  traditional  consider- 
ations, but  because  it  seems  philosof^c^ 
ally,  historically,  and.  experimentally  true. 
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And  they  show  that,  even  after  careful  and 
honest  study  of  Eastern  systems,  the  best 
Christian  scholars  believe  Christianity  to 
be  adapted  to  and  needed  by  the  East, 
and  they  mean  to  do  their  utmost  to  make 
Christianity  attain  to  its  ideal. 

His  visit  to  India  gave  Principal  Fair- 
bairn  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
estimating  missionary  work.  On  leaving 
he  gave  written  expression  to  his  judg- 
ment in  the  following  words :  "  Of  the 
missionaries  and  their  work,  of  their  noble 
services  to  India,  of  the  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  their  activities  and  the  astonishing 
efficiency  of  most  of  their  agencies,  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  speak  lest  I  be  sus- 
j>ected  of  falling  into  extravagance.  But 
I  may  simply  state  that  the  sight  of  their 
achievements  sends  me  home  a  happier 
and  more  hopeful  man  than  I  was  when  I 


came. 

Ahmednagar. 

The  New  Lyman  Beecher  Lecturer 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D., 
of  Scotland,  who  is  known  the  world 
around  for  his  scholarship,  and  also  as 
the  biographer  of  Henry  Drummond,  for 
the  last  two  weeks  has  been  delivering 
the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching 
at  Yale  University.  His  subject  has  been 
"  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism."  Dr. 
Smith  is  still  a  comparatively  young  man, 
and  a  speaker  of  far  more  vivacity  and 
power  than  most  professors  are  supposed 
to  be.  He  has  visited  this  country  before, 
and  is  well  known  in  scholarly  circles. 
He  places  great  stress  on  the  indestruc- 
tible character  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
uses  such  phrases  as  these :  "  It  is  Christ's 
Bible  with  which  we  have  to  do ;"  "  What 
was  of  importance  to  the  Redeemer  must 
be  of  value  to  the  redeemed  ;"  "  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  under,  but  behind,  the 
New  ;"  "  It  is  the  *  hinterland '  upon  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  at  home 
for  centuries."  In  his  lecture  on  "  The 
Liberty  and  Duty  of  Criticism  "  he  said : 
"The  preacher  receives  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  record  of  a  genuine  revelation 
of  God,  but  he  must  appreciate  the  effects 
of  criticism  on  the  question  of  inspira- 
tion." He  said  again  :  "  The  Church  has 
never  renounced  her  liberty  to  revise  the 
canon."  The  following  is  a  characteristic 
quotation  :    ♦*  Christ  was  the  first  critic. 


He  criticised  the  literal  and  strict  law  of 
Moses,  and  taught  the  people  to  do  so. 
He  set  aside  traditional  precepts  and  ex- 
amples. He  not  only  rejected  these,  but 
parts  of  the  law  itself."  Dr.  Smith  claims 
that  the  critics  have  won  the  day,  and  now 
have  before  them  another  question — name- 
ly. How  are  the  results  of  their  labors  to 
be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  ?  In  all  his  teaching  Dr.  Smith 
is  reverent,  courageous,  and  constructive. 
He  speaks  as  one  who  believes  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Old  Testament  with  unfal- 
tering faith,  but  who  also  believes  that  it 
has  been  misunderstood  because  it  has 
been  misinterpreted.  He  expects  that  the 
presentation,  diffusion,  and  understanding 
of  the  results  of  the  constructive  critics 
will  give  to  the  Bible  a  larger  place  in  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Our  distinguished  guest  expects 
to  spend  several  months  in  this  country, 
and  already  has  engagements  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Vassar  Collie,  West- 
em  Reserve  and  Chicago  Universities. 
The  Outlook  will  print  next  week  a  special 
article  about  Professor  Smith  and  his  Yale 
lectures. 

Methodists  in  Conference 

The  attention  of  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  during  the  last  fortnight  has 
been  centered  in  the  two  or  three  annual 
Conferences  which  have  been  in  session. 
Another  meeting  held  about  the  same 
time  was  a  conference  of  Methodist  men 
of  New  York,  which  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Aldine  Association,  on  the 
evening  of  April  3.  About  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  laymen  and  ministers 
were  in  attendance.  The  general  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  needs  and  prospects 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Metropolitan  District.  Dr.  F.  M.  North 
introduced  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  the 
work  among  foreigners,  of  its  promotion 
in  new  territory,  and  of  ways  in  which  its 
eflficiency  might  be  increased.  He  said 
that  there  are  now  five  missions  for  for- 
eigners in  the  city,  when  eighteen  years 
ago  there  was  not  one.  He  showed  that 
the  mission  territory  in  the  city  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Not  more  than  six 
out  of  twenty-five  churches  on  the  East 
Side,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  are  self- 
supporting.     He  made  an  earnest  appea^ 
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for  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  which  now 
has  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
and  may  some  time  have  more  than  a  million. 
He  advocated  a  generous  endowment  for 
churches  in  order  that  the  work  in  the 
mission  part  of  the  metropolis  might  not 
be  hindered.  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell  said  that 
out  of  forty-five  Methodist  churches  in  the 
district  which  he  named  only  fifteen  are 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  meeting 
was  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  denominational  forward 
movement  in  behalf  of  city  evangelization. 

The  Conference  and  the  Evangelists 

While  we  are  speaking  of  affairs  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  we  are  reminded  that 
some  unexpectedly  strong  statements  were 
made  in  the  Newark  Conference  concern- 
ing evangelists  and  revivals.  It  seems 
that  a  proposition  was  introduced  inviting 
Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Munhall  to  conduct 
the  religious  services  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence. A  substitute  motion  was  finally 
adopted.  During  the  discussion  a  promi- 
nent presiding  elder  is  reported  to  have 
said :  **  We  do  not  need  outsiders  to  come 
in  and  stir  us  up.  If  we  have  not  got 
the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  about  time  to  get 
to  the  altar.  What  are  we  coming  to? 
Where  are  the  good  old  days  of  Method- 
ism now?"  Another  speaiker  said  that 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  evangelists 
was  a  pessimist.  He  had  been  heard  to 
implore  the  people  to  give  their  hearts  to 
God,  because  the  Church  was  not  fit  to 
receive  them.  The  sentiment  was  strong 
and  nearly  unanimous  against  the  propo- 
sition to  invite  the  evangelists.  Concern- 
ing revivals,  Presiding  Elder  John  Krantz, 
in  his  annual  report,  expressed  his  lack 
of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  revivals,  and 
said  that  in  the  future  the  best  and 
largest  number  of  conversions  will  be  the 
result  of  personal  work  throughout  the 
year.  That  sentiment,  we  judge,  is  grow- 
ing in  the  denomination  which  more  than 
any  other  has  been  supposed  to  depend 
upon  revivals  for  its  increase  in  member- 
ship. The  problem  of  the  modem  church 
is  complicated  and  difficult,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  infrequently  asked  if  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  church  would  not  be  greater 
if  its  membership  re<;eived  more  of  the 
attention  which  is  now  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  revivals.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.     Many  earnest  and 


able  workers  are  coming  to  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  order  of  preachers  as  well 
as  pastors ;  but  that  the  preachers  should 
all  be  revivalists  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  suggestion. 

The  Loss  of  the  Logan 

The  Logan  was  a  missionary  schooner 
used  for  missionary  purposes  in  the  South 
Pacific  .Ocean.  She  was  regarded  as  a 
sturdy  and  serviceable  craft,  and,  when 
the  writer  last  saw  her  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  looked  stanch  enough  to  weath- 
er almost  any  gale.  The  disaster  occurred 
last  November  on  the  shore  of  the  Satoan 
Lagoon,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  storm.  It 
is  fortunate  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 
Although  the  ship  was  lost  nearly  six 
months  ago,  the  news  has  but  recently 
reached  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board 
in  Boston.  It  is  said  that  another  vessel 
will  take  her  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  insurance  will  cover  the  loss. 

Dismissal  of  Dr.  Abbott 

According  to  the  usages  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  an  ecclesiastical  Council 
convened  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brookl>Ti, 
on  Saturday,  April  1 5.  for  the  orderly  dis- 
missal of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D., 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  AU  or 
nearly  all  of  the  churches  invited  were 
represented.  The  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  the  result  of  the  Council  consisted 
of  the  Rev.  Drs.  A.  J.  Lyman,  E.  P.  In- 
gersoll,  and  C.  E.  Jefferson.  The  expres- 
sions on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the 
church  were  full  of  deep  r^;ret  at  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and  of  regard  for 
him  personally.  The  result  of  the  Coim- 
cil,  as  presented  by  the  committee,  heartily 
commended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Abbott 
It  clearly  stated  that  many  in  the  Congpre- 
gational  ministry  and  churches  differed 
from  Dr.  Abbott  on  questions  of  Biblical 
interpretation  and  criticism,  but  that  that 
fact  had  in  no  wise  affected  brotherly 
confidence  or  Christian  and  Congrega- 
tional fellowship.  Thus  the  Council  hon- 
ored the  differences  which  exist  among 
the  Congregational  churches  and  minis- 
ters, and  at  the  same  time  the  liberty 
which  should  be  the  -  prerogative  of  all 
Christian  teachers.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  vote  at  once  hearty  and 
unanimous. 
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Is  It  a  War  of  Subjugation  ? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  editorial  of  March  25,  replying 
to  the  Anti- Imperialists'  Address,  you  state 
with  admirable  clearness  what  you  hold 
to  be  our  present  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Having  mentioned 
the  Commission  which  has  been  sent  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  you  conclude  : 

The  people  will  and  should  hold  their  judg- 
ment in  suspense  until  the  return  and  report  of 
that  Commission.  No  definite  policy  should 
be  formulated  until  that  report  is  received  and 
considered.  Meanwhile  tne  representatives 
of  America's  honor  in  the  Philippines  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  persons  and 
property,  prevent  anarchy  and  misrule,  and 
disperse  forces  which  prevent  peaceful  indus- 
try and  forbid  that  prosperity  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  it.  This  they  can  be  depended  on 
to  do ;  they  can  be  depended  on  to  undertake 
no  more  than  this ;  and  this  is  not  a  war  of 
subjugation. 

In  a  word,  you  say  we  should  stay  where 
we  are  till  we  know  more,  doing  meantime 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  Arguing  from  your 
own  principles,  one  can  prove,  I  think, 
that  you  are  defending  the  Administration 
in  the  commission  of  a  National  crime. 

In  the  first  place,  we  made  a  treaty  with 
Spain.  It  has  never  been  explained  why 
that  treaty  provided  for  the  absolute  ces- 
sion of  the  Philippines  instead  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  Spanish  authority  as  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  or  why,  with  such  relin- 
quishment, could  not  have  gone  a  sufficient 
pledge  on  our  part  to  be  responsible  for 
Spanish  life  and  property.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  treaty  was  made  which  the  Fili- 
pinos could  not  but  construe  as  notice 
that  they  would  be  denied  their  independ- 
ence. Put  yourself  in  their  place.  What 
would  you  think  if  a  foreign  power  of 
which  you  knew  nothing  bargained  for 
transfer  to  itself  of  sovereignty  hitherto 
held  by  your  oppressors  ? 

The  next  step  was  the  issue,  on  January 
S,  of  orders  to  General  Otis  embodying 
the  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos.  These 
orders  receive  marked  emphasis  in  the 
Anti-Imperialist  Address;  one  wonders 
why  you  ignore  them  in  your  reply.  Can 
you  deny  that  they  stated  an  untruth  in 
saying  that  the  mere  signing  of  the  treaty 


transferred  sovereignty  ^  Can  you  deny 
that  they  were  a  violation  of  the  protocol 
and  of  international  law  ?  But  these  are 
light  matters.  The  proclamation  asserted 
our  sovereignty  and  our  intention  to  make 
it  good  throughout  the  archipelago.  It 
promised  the  people  good  government, 
but  set  the  immutable  condition  of  abso- 
lute surrender  first.  Could  the  Filipinos 
accept  this  condition  ?  Put  yourself  again 
in  their  place.  A  long-enslaved  people 
just  coming  into  freedom,  flushed  with 
recent  successes,  filled  with  the  first  ecsta- 
sies of  the  year  of  jubilee,  is  suddenly 
met  by  a  demand  for  absolute  surrender 
from  a  power  of  whiph  they  know  nothing 
save  that  it  is  strong.  Could  any  people, 
or  any  leaders  with  a  spark  of  courage, 
grant  such  a  demand  ?  It  is  literally  true 
that  the  proclamation  denied  that  the  Fili-  - 
pinos  had  any  rights  which  we  were  bound 
to  respect  It  promised  as  gifts  various 
blessings — "  benevolent  assimilation  "  and 
the  like ;  but  by  its  demand  of  unconditional 
surrender  it  denied  that  anjrthing  belonged 
to  the  Filipinos  by  right.  Would  you 
believe  fair  promises  from  the  mouths  of 
strangers  coupled  with  such  an  imperious 
demand  ?  Here  was  the  fatal  mistake, 
the  hideous  crime,  of  the  whole  pitiable 
transaction.  We  demanded  of  the  Fili- 
pinos an  impossible  condition,  and  we 
gave  the  one  alternative  of  conquest. 
Now  mark  the  conclusion.  Did  we  know 
on  January  5  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines  was  necessary  ?  Had  we 
heard  from  the  Commissioners,  for  whose 
report  you  say  we  must  still  wait  before 
forming  a  definite  policy  ?  Yet  we  then 
decided  definitely  and  irrevocably  upon 
conquest  by  presenting  it  with  an  impos- 
sible alternative.  Which  will  you  disavow, 
the  action  of  the  Government  or  your  own 
statement  of  our  duty  ? 

Presently  the  killing  began.  They  say 
Aguinaldo  made  the  attack.  Since  it  was 
a  case  of  conquest  or  surrender  anyway, 
he  might  as  well  break  ground  before  our 
reinforcements  came.  General  Otis,  when 
attacked,  defended  himself  valiantly,  as 
was  his  duty.  But  he  went  further,  has 
been  going  further  ever  since,  shelling  the 
insurgents'  towns,  driving  them  from  post 
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to  post,  killing  them  by  thousands,  while 
the  imperialistic  press  gloats  over  daily 
"  victories,"  and  we  lay  the  paper  down 
sick  at  heart  with  the  tale  of  daily  butch- 
ery. They  are  men  and  brothers,  and  we 
are  killing  them  without  knowing  whether 
it  is  necessary,  and  a  Christian  paper  tells 
us  we  are  doing  right  I 

The  war,  you  say,  is  not  one  of  subjuga- 
tion. Three  things  prove  that  it  is.  First, 
we  have  gone  far  beyond  a  defensive  con- 
test in  both  the  islands  of  Luzon  and 
Panay.  Secondly,  the  war  is  being  waged 
under  the  orders  of  January  5,  suspended 
for  a  time,  but  never  revoked,  to  reduce  the 
entire  archipelago  to  obedience.  Thirdly, 
the  new  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos 
reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  above  orders. 
To  establish  supremacy  by  force,  as  we 
are  doing — what  is  this,  if  not  to  make  a 
conquest  ? 

One  reply  you  might  make  at  this  point ; 
namely,  that  the  only  way  to  maintain 
order  was  to  conquer  the  islands.  This 
can  be  disproved  on  two  counts.  First, 
the  indications  are  that  life  and  property 
were  reasonably  safe  at  the  hands  of  the 
Filipinos.  Tumults  attended  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish,  as  they  once  did  the 
expulsion  of  the  Royalists,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  record  of  the  natives  has  been 
good.  Against  the  alleged  proclamation 
for  the  extermination  of  foreigners,  to 
which  you  refer,  I  will  set  the  known 
fact  that  American  emissaries,  when  ar- 
rested, were  merely  sent  back  to  Manila. 
No  one  asserts  that  there  was  no  disorder ; 
but  there  was  not  enough  to  justify  a 
conquest  before  it  could  be  known  to  be 
necessary  on  general  political  grounds. 
Secondly,  we  are  actually  causing  a  horri- 
ble destruction  of  the  very  life  and  prop- 
erty which  you  say  we  are  zealously  pro- 
tecting. We  kill  the  natives  by  thousands ; 
we  drive  them  to  bum  their  towns  in 
self-defense.  Do  you  think  that  former 
property-holders  in  towns  like  Malabon 
and  Bulacan,  which  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  are  grateful  to  General  Otis  for  the 
protection  he  has  given  them  ?  Now  we 
are  pretty  snug  to  our  conclusioifi.  We 
see  that  we  are  making  a  conquest — a 
conquest  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
life  and  property,  has  so  far  been  both 
unnecessary  and  destructive. 

Let  me  remark  that  my  position  is  very 
moderate.    I  have  not  said  that  a  fuU 


knowledge  of  the  facts  might  not  show  a 
war  of  /conquest  to  be  necessary  ;  but  I  do 
say  th^t  the  Administration  has  provoked 
and.  waged,  and  you  have  defended,  an 
unnecessary  war  of  conquest  before  the 
ascertainment  of  the  facts — a  war,  further, 
that  may  so  change  the  facts  as  to  make 
inevitable  a  conquest  which  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Joseph  Parker  Warren. 

Harvard  University. 

[In  another  place  in  this  number  of 
The  Outlook  we  state  with  fullness  the 
responsibility  and  duty  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  history 
of  the  events  which,  in  our  judgment,  have 
put  that  responsibility  upon  the  United 
States. — The  Editors.] 

The  Anglican  Church 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  characterization  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  "  sacerdotal  "  in  your  editorial 
last  week  would  be  denied,  I  think,  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Anglican  Church  through- 
out the  world.  Sacerdotalism  has  a  place 
in  the  Church.  There  is  a  sacerdotal 
mood  or  temper  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  those  who  represent  that  spirit  will 
welcome  your  characterization.  But  that 
is  the  mood  of  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  Anglican  communion,  and  they  con- 
stantly deplore  the  fact  that  it  is  not  char- 
acteristic. And  the  number  of  persons  is 
exceedingly  small,  I  am  thinking,  who 
would  accept  John  Henry  Newman,  at  any 
time  of  his  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  as  representative  of  the  mind 
and  temper  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Your  antitheses  are  much  too  sharp,  it 
seems  to  me.  Like  all  sharp  contrasts, 
there  is  danger  of  pinching  facts  to  fit 
phrases.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
would  be  quite  as  near  the  truth  if  you 
reversed  your  characterizations  of  the  An- 
glican and  Roman  Churches  in  your  edito- 
rial, and  say  that  tiadidonalism  is  the  mark 
of  the  Anglican  and  sacerdotalism  is  the 
mark  of  the  Roman.  Perhaps  some  would 
say  that  Papacy  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  Church.  And 
certainly  traditionalism  connotes  much  too 
little  to  stand  as  a  brand  by  which  the 
Anglican  Church  is  to  be  identified. 

The  editorial  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  Refonned 
Church,  and  that  it  is  heir  to  .die  inherit- 
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ance  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
Holy  Communion  is  described  in  the 
communion  service  itself  as  a  *'  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving."  That  the 
Anglican  Church  gives  '*  a  second  place 
to  instruction  "  surely  cannot  be  said  of  a 
Church  whose  systems  and  ways  place 
supreme  emphasis  upon  Christian  nurture, 
upon  the  educative  method,  and  which 
aims  to  reduce  the  number  of  conversions 
by  making  them  unnecessary,  and  to 
make  them  unnecessary  because  of  orderly 
growth  and  development  secured  by  sys- 
tems and  processes  of  education. 

The  Anglican  Church  also  places  proper 
emphasis  upon  individualism,  which  you 
reserve  exclusively  for  the  Protestant 
conununions.  The  mood  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  to  mediate  between  tradition- 
alism (conservatism)  and  individualism 
(liberalism),  and  this  is  expressed  in  the 
two  questions  in  the  Ordinal,  "  As  I  shall 
be  inwardly  persuaded,"  and  "  As  this 
Church  hath  received  the  same." 

That  the  Anglican  Church  is  not  char- 
acteristically sacerdotal  is  denied,  so  far 
as  the  American  branch  of  it  is  concerned 
at  any  rate,  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of 
the  laity  at  practically  every  General  Con- 
vention. The  English-speaking  people 
are  not  sacerdotalists.  They  are  such 
only  in  spots.  And  a  majority  of  the 
English-speaking  people  the  world  over 
are  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Edward  T.  Sullivan. 

Newton  Center.  Mass. 

[The  fact  that  the  term  "Protestant 
Churches  "  is  defined  in  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  as  "  including  under  that  general 
term  all  not  assuming  the  epithet  Catho- 
lic," and  the  general  connection,  indicate, 
we  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
the  term  "  Anglican  "  is  used  in  the  second 
of  the  two  meanings  attributed  to  it  by 
the  Century  Dictionary:  "High-church; 
pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  high- 
church  party  of  the  Church  of  England ;" 
and  not  in  the  first  meaning  given  by  the 
same  dictionary  to  the  phrase  "  Anglican 
Church,"  "  The  Church  of  England,  espe- 
cially as  maintaining  a  catholic  character 
in  independence  of  the  Pope." — The 
Editors.]  

Believe  that  you  have  really  learned  some- 
thing when  you  have  learned  to  bear  with  the 
misinformation,  the  mistakes,  and  the  pr^jU" 
dloc9  of  the  ignorant.— 71  Crpmwfff. 


Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  is  seldom  possible 
to  answer  any  inquiry  in  the  next  isstu  after  its  re- 
ceipt. Thou  who  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming 
wUL  we  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  impediments  arising 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upon  our 
limited  space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the 
writer's  name  and  address. 

\.  How  shall  we  explain  Matthew  xi.,  >?2,  24, 
if  there  is  no  great  judgment  day?  I.  Did 
others  than  disciples  work  miracles,  cast  out 
devils,  etc.,  as  inaicated  by  Matthew  vii.,  22 ; 
xii.,  27  ?  3.  How  shall  we  explain  the  incident 
recorded  in  Matthew  xxi.,  18, 19?  Mark  says 
(xi.,  13)  that  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs  yet. 
Did  not  Jesus  know  that  it  was  not  the  time 
for  figs,  and  that  there  were  none  on  the  tree? 
Why  did  he  curse  the  tree?  4.  Did  Jesus 
feed  above  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes  ?  Or  is  this  one  of  many  stories  that 
grew  up  around  him  ?  If  you  think  it  really 
occurred,  what  explanation  can  you  offer  as 
to  how  it  could  have  been  ? 

P.  M.  S. 

1.  Every  day  when  the  consequences 
of  conduct  are  recognized  in  experience 
is  *'  a  day  of  judgment,"  or  the  day  of 
judgment  for  those  concerned.  Such  days 
of  judgment  are  always  occurring,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next.  Jesus  means 
only  that  the  consequences  experienced 
in  such  a  day  hereafter  will  be  grievous 
in  proportion  to  neglect  of  opportunity. 

2.  So  it  appears  from  2  Thessalonians 
ii.,  9.  Exorcists,  professing  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits,  were  common ;  see  Acts  xix.,  13. 
Compare   also   Revelation  xiii.,    13,    14. 

3.  As  usually  explained,  if  a  fig-tree 
showed  leaves,  figs  might  be  expected 
there.  The  curse  is  regarded  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  judgment  due  to  false  and 
h3rpocritical  professions.  4.  This  is  the 
one  miracle  of  Jesus  related  by  all  four 
evangelists.  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  and  others 
explain  it  as  a  miracle  of  providence. 
Jesus's  example  influenced  many  to  dis- 
close and  distribute  their  own  stores. 
This  seems  hardly  adequate  to  the  narra- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  as  a  miracle 
of  creation  it  remains  inexplicable.  We 
think  it  better  to  accept  the  fact  as  his- 
torically established,  without  attempting  a 
scientific  explanation  of  it 

I  shall  appreciate  an  answer  to  the  followin| 
questions:  1.  What  line  of  argument  would 
you  adopt  in  meeting  the  anti-Christian  atti- 
tude of  one  who  constandy  refers  to  those 
**  blots  upon  Church  history,"  the  Inquisidon, 
the  buminff  of  Servetus,  etc.  ?  2.1  have  been 
accustomea  to  make  much  of  the  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  in  "  Gesta  Christi "  and  works 
of  kindred  character  \  but  whj^t  would  you  say 
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to  a  man  who  contends  that  our  civilization  is 
due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race-character,  not  to 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion?  3. 
Kindly  name  a  few  books  that  wiJJ  help  in 
preparing  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Beati- 
tudes. B.L.  F. 

1.  Without  the  slightest  extenuation  of 
the  disgraceful  facts,  we  should  ask  him  if 
he  thinks  any  less  of  liberty  or  democracy 
on  account  of  the  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  each  by  men  de- 
void of  their  spirit  2.  We  should  frankly 
admit  that  much  is  due  to  original  racial 
endowments,  which  have  been  favorable 
to  the  best  effect  of  Christian  influences. 
But  we  should  ask  him  if  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  uneducated  men,  who  were 
richly  endowed  with  natural  ability,  are 
not  just  as  good  reason  for  dispensing 
with  education,  as  the  attainments  of 
Buddha,  Confucius,  and  the  best  non- 
Christian  sages  are  for  dispensing  with 
Christianity.  The  general  contrast  be- 
tween Christian  and  non-Christian  civili- 
zation is  also  in  point  3.  Discourses  on 
the  Beatitudes  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin  (Uni- 
versalist  Publishing  House,  Boston,  75 
cents). 

In  your  issue  of  April  8,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "In  what  sense  was  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  you  say,  **  Supremely  so  in  the  ethi- 
cal sense,  as  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelling  in  him  in  its  fullness."  Kindly  state 
whether  you  believe  in  the  miraculous  birth 
as  given  m  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  or  diat 
Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  our  full 
brother.  S.  K. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  repeatedly  stated,  in 
this  column  and  elsewhere,  that  he  accepts 
the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
birth.  This  requires  no  qualification  of 
the  statement  you  quote.  Luke's  state- 
ment (ii.,  38),  "  Adam  was  the  son  of 
God,"  and  Paul's  (Romans  viii.,  14),  "As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
these  are  sons  of  God,"  show  the  lower 
and  the  higher  ideas  of  the  divine  sonship, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  sides  of  it 
The  divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  in  the  highest 
conception  of  it,  does  not  depend  on  a 
physiological  miracle  which  can  be  doubted, 
but  on  a  spiritual  life  whose  moral  glory 
cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Outlooks  page  610,  March  11,  says, 
*'  We  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclu- 
sion "  that  all  will  be  brought  to  ultimate  sal- 
vation from  sin.  .  .  .  Must  we  not  take  Jesus 
at  his  word  when  he  says,  **  I,  if  I  be  lif  *ed  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  'v 


For  myself.  I  hesitate  to  assert  what  two 
clergymen  lately  have:  one,  that  Jesus  will 
draw  all  men  towards  him,  but  not  to  himself : 
the  other,  that  Jesus  is  the  great  spirituaJ 
magnet,  but  he  will  not  draw  aU  men  to  him- 
sell,  because  some  paint  themselves  so  diickly 
with  sin  that  the  magnet  cannot  influence 
them.  M.  H. 

The  text  you  quote  from  John  xii.,  32, 
if  taken  by  itself,  can  bear  the  meaning 
that  all  men  who  have  ever  lived  will  be 
drawn  to  Christ ;  if  not  in  this  world,  then 
in  the  future  world.  But  it  must  be  taken 
with  its  context.  This  exhibits  a  conflict 
between  Jesus  and  **  the  prince  of  this 
world,"  the  prize  of  which  is  obviously  for 
the  sovereignty  of  this  world.  The  issue 
of  this  conflict,  in  so  subverting  the  p)ower 
of  "  the  prince  of  this  world  "  that  the 
allegiance  of  this  world  will  ultimately  be 
drawn'  to  Jesus,  is  all  that  can  certainly 
be  inferred  from  the  text  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  stands.  It  does  not  seem 
to  touch  the  question  of  the  future  world. 

Kindly  give  the  meaning  of  John  v.,  29,  as 
you  understand  it  N.  A.  W. 

Taken  with  its  context,  it  means  that 
the  hearing  of  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God 
by  the  living  (verse  24)  shall  extend  even 
to  the  dead.  But  while  obedient  hearing 
tends  to  life  (verse  25),  disobedient  hear- 
ing tends  to  judgment  (xii.,  48).  Rejected 
truth  becomes  a  judgment-voice  to  the 
scomer.  Entering  into  the  future  hfe 
with  this  judgment-voice  uttering  itself  in 
conscience  is  "  the  resurrection  of  judg-- 
ment "  (verse  29). 

1 .  Where  may  be  found  the  familiar  verses, 
"No  Sect  in  Heaven"?  2.  Where  does 
Matthew  Arnold  speak  of  the  "saving  rem- 
nant '*  ?  3.  What  sources  have  amply  treated 
Paul  as  a  rhetorician  ?  • 

1.  Referred  to  our  readers.  2.  See  his 
"  American  Addresses."  3.  We  think  you 
will  find  something  about  it  in  Professor 
Stalker's  Yale  lectures  on  "  The  Preacher 
and  his  Models." 

Is  there  a  popular,  accurate,  and  up-to-date 
introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Biole  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  volume  ? 

P.  E.  K. 

Professor   Bennett's    "  Primer  of  the 

Bible  "  is  such  a  book.     (H.  Holt  &  Co., 

New  York,  $1.25.) 

Kindly  inform  me  regarding  the  origin  of    J 
the  phrase  "  Chaos  and  old  ni^t** 

R. 
I^  is  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost" 


For  the  Little  People 


A  Garden  Cinderella 
By  Martha  Burr  Banks 

The   pear-tree  and  the  cherry-tree  were 

dressed  in  snowy  white, 
But  the  tardy  little  apple-tree  was  in  a 

sorry  plight, 
For  it  couldn't  boast  a  blossom,  and   it 

wasn*t  fine  at  all. 
And  the  doleful  little  apple-tree  felt  very, 

very  small. 

But  Spring,  the  fairy  of  the  world,  still 

lingered  on  her  way, 
And  she  waved  her  magic  wand  around, 

and  magic  words  did  say, 
And  with  an  answering  blush  and  smile, 

the  happy  apple-tree 
Came  blooming  out  in  pink  and  white,  the 

prettiest  of  the  three. 

The  Happy  Boy 
By  Mary  WilUs 

He  was  a  gay  and  happy  little  figure, 
a  red  fez  with  a  tassel  on  his  head  covered 
with  kinky  black  hair ;  his  face  was  the 
color  of  bronze,  and  was  beautiful  because 
of  its  happiness.  A  yellow  jacket,  a  gay 
plaid  dress,  and  red  stockings  made  a 
bright  spot  in  the  street  that  day.  He 
sat  flat  on  the  sidewalk,  with  his  stub- 
toed  shoes  stretched  out  in  front  of  him. 
The  people  had  to  walk  close  to  the  curb 
or  the  railing,  but  the  small  boy  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  them.  The 
clanging  of  the  cable  cars,  the  rumble  of 
the  carts,  the  people  gazing  at  him,  were 
all  unnoticed,  for  he  held  in  his  hands  his 
greatest  treasure — his  precious  doll.  The 
head  was  a  round  wooden  ball,  not  at  all 
clean ;  a  stick  driven  into  a  hole  in  the 
ball  was  neck  and  body;  about  this  was 
wrapped  a  gay  shawl.  Two  round  spots 
of  black  paint  made  the  eyes,  a  long 
straight  line  the  nose,  and  two  lines  of 
red  paint  the  mouth.  He  cuddled, 
hugged,  and  patted  this  doll,  his  face 
shining  with  pleasure. 

"  What  a  remarkable  doll  1"  I  said  to 
the  small  boy.     "  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Mar'get,"  he  answered. 

"  She  is  delightful,"  I  said. 

'*W^nt  tP  hold  her?"  asked  the  boy, 


with  the  friendliest  smile,  holding  the  doll 
up.  I  took  the  doll  in  my  arms  and 
hushed  it  to  sleep.  He  watched  intently 
and  swung  softly  back  and  forth,  as  if  he 
were  rocking.  "  Now  she  is  asleep,"  I 
said,  giving  Mar'get  back  to  him ;  "  you 
must  not  waken  her."  He  stood  up, 
holding  the  doll  in  his  arms,  humming 
softly,  "  Hush,  hush,  'ush  1"  I  put  a  penny 
in  his  hand ;  he  looked  up  surprised, 
asking,  "  What  for  ?" 

This  little  colored  boy  lives  in  a  street 
that  is  half  a  business  street ;  he  is  the 
only  child  ever  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  never  seems  lonesome,  nor  idle,  nor 
tired.  He  skips  from  one  end  of  the 
block  to  the  other,  plays  with  his  doll,  sits 
on  the  steps  of  the  house  where  he  lives 
watching  the  wagons  and  the  people.  If 
a  wagon  stops  on  the  block,  he  hurries  off 
and  begins  making  friends  with  the  horse, 
patting  its  sides  if  he  "can,  rubbing  the 
horse's  nose  if  the  horse  holds  his  head 
down.  Every  dog  who  goes  through  the 
street  is  his  friend.  The  other  day  he  sat 
on  the  stoop  with  his  arm  around  the 
post  talking  earnestly  to  it ;  his  doll  was  on 
his  lap  covered  with  his  jacket. 

A  happier  small  boy  is  not  to  be  found 
in  New  York  than  this  small  boy  who 
looks  like  a  gayly  dressed  piece  of  bronze 
when  he  stands  still. 

Helen  Kellar  and  the  Statue 

One  of  the  papers  has  described  a  visit 
made  by  Helen  Kellar  to  the  Boston  Art 
Museum  to  see  the  statuary.  This  young 
girl  is  blind  and  deaf,  and  all  she  learns 
must  be  learned  through  her  fingers.  She 
has  been  taught  to  articulate,  but  one 
must  listen  very  intently  to  understand 
her. 

When  she  reached  the  hall,  a  step- 
ladder  was  placed  in  front  of  each  statue. 
This  she  mounted,  and  passed  her  fingers 
carefully  and  slowly  over  each  statue. 
Her  face  expressed  keen  enjoyment,  and 
her  comments  showed  that  she  discovered 
what  each  was  meant  to  express.  Of 
Apollo  she  said,  "  He  is  grand  beyond 
description  ;"  of  Julius  Caesar,  "He  looks 
like  what  he  was."     When  she  passed  her 
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hands  over  a  bas-relief  of  dancing  girls, 
she  asked,  *'  Where  are  the  singers  ?" 
When  she  had  found  these,  she  said, 
"  One  is  silent."  The  lips  of  one  singer 
were  closed.  A  bas-relief  of  a  mother 
and  child  brought  out  the  question, 
"  Where  are  the  arms  of  the  mother  ?" 

Helen  Kellar  is  preparing  to  enter  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  and  it  is  said  will  enter  as 
fully  prepared  as  the  girls  who  have  the 
advantage  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Some  People  in  Africa 

A  young  Englishman  who  has  been 
traveling  in  Africa  went  through  the  for- 
ests in  which  the  pygmies  live.  For  five 
days  after  he  entered  the  forests  he  no- 
ticed a  movement  in  the  trees,  which  he 
thought  was  due  to  monkeys.  At  last  Jie 
reached  the  village  of  these  little  people 
and  met  their  chief,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  been  watched  through  the  forest  He 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  photograph  some 
of  the  people,  and  the  chief  consented ; 
but  the  picture  was  not  a  success,  for 
these  little  people  were  afraid,  and  would 
not  stand  still.  Then  the  traveler  meas- 
ured them.  The  tallest  man  was  four 
feet  high,  and  the  beards  of  the  men  are 
sometimes  two  feet  long.  These  people 
wear  no  clothing,  and  never  stay  two 
nights  in  the  same  place ;  they  are  what 
is  known  as  nomadic — that  is,  a  people 
who  do  not  have  permanent  homes.  The 
pygmies  in  this  region  of  Central  Africa 
are  peaceable.  The  same  traveler  went 
through  a  cannibal  country  on  his  way  to 
the  coast  He  found  the  cannibals  honest, 
though  fierce.  At  one  village  the  traveler 
put  his  bicycle  together  and  rode  it  about 
the  village ;  all  the  people  far  and  near 
rushed  to  see  the  man  who  "  put  a  snake 
together  and  rode  upon  it."  This  traveler 
says  he  never  fired  one  shot  to  protect 
himself  in  his  entire  journey. 

The  Days  of  Horse  and  Steam  Travel 

If  you  will  get  your  geography  out,  and 
look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  you 
will  gain  a  faint  idea  of  the  great  improve- 
ment that  steam  railroads  have  made  in 
the  means  of  travel  and  for  carrying  on 
business.  In  |840  there  was  a  stage 
route  between  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
The  stages  ran  over  a  road  that  is  still 
Jwowp  as  the  Boston  Turnpike,  because  it 


ran  from  New  York  to  Boston.  It  is  still 
considered  a  good  road,  and  is  used  by 
wheelmen.  The  distance  between  New 
York  and  New  Haven  is  seventy-eig^ht 
miles.  The  stages  were  scheduled  to  go 
from  one  cit>'  to  the  other  in  one  day,  and 
the  fare  was  five  dollars.  Now  a  railroad 
train  runs  between  the  two  cities  in  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes,  and  it  costs  one 
dollar  and  fifty-five  cents.  What  we  call 
express  packages  were  carried  once  each 
week  in  1840 ;  now  a  dozen  trains  carry 
them  each  way.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
distance  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  you  may  realize  how  much  railroads 
have  done  for  us  and  for  the  country, 
when  you  find  in  the  papers  that  the  rail- 
roads will  shortly  carry  the  mails  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  four 
days.  Doubtless  you  will  find  pictures  in 
your  geography  of  the  old-time  prairie 
schooner  in  which  the  i>eople  crossed  the 
continent,  taking  weeks  to  do  it,  and  ex- 
posed to  dangers  of  all  kinds.  Then  look 
at  the  pictures  of  a  modern  train,  and  you 
will  see  how  much  more  work  we  can  do 
because  of  the  comfort,  freedom,  and  sav- 
ing of  time  made  possible,  in  traveling,  and 
in  transferring  freight,  the  product  of  one 
part  of  the  country,  to  another,  and  at  far 
less  cost  than  in  the  old  days  of  travel  by 
horses. 

The  Boy  and  Wagon 

He  was  a  thin,  tired-looking,  small  boy 
with  a  pinched  face.  His  jacket  was  thin 
and  patched,  and  his  hands  red  with  the 
cold.  He  was  the  picture  of  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  dragged  his  wagon  bumping 
and  thumping  along  the  street  on  three 
wheels.  The  fourth  wheel  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  The  wagon  was  a  home-made 
affair  ;  just  a  platform  mounted  on  axles, 
with  a  raised  seat ;  a  rope  was  the  shafts. 

"  What  has  happened  to  jrour  wagon  ?" 
was  asked. 

''  A  big  boy  jumped  on  the  back  and 
broke  the  wheel  oflF."  Sure  enough,  the 
axle  was  broken  off  right  in  the  hub. 

Two  days  after,  in  a  pouring  rain,  the 
small  boy  and  his  wagon  were  met  in 
another  street  with  a  companion.  Another 
wheel  was  off  this  time,  and  the  boys  were 
tr3ang  to  put  it  on.  They  succeeded,  and 
started  off  gayly,  when  the  wheel  on  the 
other  side  roUed  into  the  gutter. 

<<  That  is  a  most  i^i^rtunate  wagons" 
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said  the  big  person  who  was  watching 
them.  A  sorrowful  smile  came  into  the  face 
pf  the  small  owner  as  he  picked  his  wheel 
from  the  gutter  and  said,  "  It's  the  most 


miserablest  wagon  in  the  world,  I  guess." 
And  the  big  person  left  him  kneeling  in 
the  rain  beside  the  wagon,  patiently  try- 
ing to  repair  damages. 


The  Home  Club 


The  Poundmtion  of  Patriotism 

United  States  Consul  Erdman,  in  mak- 
ing a  report  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment on  the  method  of  street-cleaning  in 
Brussels,  closes  his  report  with  these  sig- 
nificant words  : 

"  It  is  very  rare  to  see  papers  on  the 
streets,  as  the  citizens  in  general  take 
pride  in  keeping  the  streets  clean.  The 
householders  have  to  sweep  the  streets  to 
the  center  of  the  street  regularly  every 
morning  before  nine  o'clock.  The  litter 
is  piled  up  and  carried  away  by  the  city 
teams." 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  public 
streets  in  a  clean,  wholesome  condition 
without  the  co-oi)eration  of  the  people. 
This  co-operation  dex)ends  on  educated 
public  pride  and  sentiment.  Law  can 
compel  obedience,  but  it  is  an  expensive 
method  of  education,  and,  in  some  com- 
munities, uncertain. 

The  home  is  the  place  to  teach  true 
patriotism.  One  method  toward  this  de- 
sirable end  in  a  democracy  is  to  educate 
the  children  to  contribute  their  part  toward 
the  general  good;  to  teach  them  not  to 
litter  the  streets  or  road ;  not  to  deface 
fences  nor  trees;  not  to  destroy  shrub- 
bery. This  is  negative  teaching.  The  next 
step  should  be  taken  by  teaching  them  to 
repair  damages,  where  possible ;  to  plant 
trees ;  to  contribute,  where  there  is  no 
public  fund,  not  only  toward  keeping  the 
streets  and  roads  clean,  but  in  making 
them  more  beautiful.  The  first  step 
toward  enlightened  citizenship  is  to  per- 
ceive the  personal  relation  to  the  common 
good.  This  education  must  b^n  in  the 
home.  This  is  the  foundation  of  kinder- 
garten training ;  each  child  is  trained  to 
make  his  contribution,  do  his  share  toward 
creating  happiness.  He  is  a  citizen  in  a 
little  community  where  all  depend  on  each 
for  work  and  play.  A  failure  on  the  part 
of  one  makes  the  whole  suffer. 

This  training  is  the  comer-stone  of  hap- 
piness in  the  home,  in  which  each  child 


is  a  member  of  a  community,  whose  com- 
mon happiness  is  dependent  on  what  each 
member  is  and  does.  The  habit  of  doing 
for  others,  sharing  with  others,  giving  for 
others,  and  of  considering  how  our  actions 
affect  others,  must  be  learned  in  the  home. 
These  habits  lie  at  the  very  root  of  patriot- 
ism, which  is  their  blossom  and  fruit. 

A  Home  Auziliaiy 
Requests  are  frequently  received  by  the 
editors  for  lists  of  books  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain line  of  study  or  of  reading  at  home. 
It  is  difficult  to  furnish  such  lists,  because 
the  conditions  and  need  of  the  inquirer 
are  unknown.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  requests  are  particularly  for  books  on 
botany  that  will  help  a  mother  or  teacher 
to  guide  young  children.  The  Anna 
Ticfaior  Library  Association  has,  after 
many  years  of  work,  printed  a  list  of  books 
for  home  reading  on  botany.  This  list 
is  divided  into  "Guides  for  Beginners," 
"  Helps  for  Young  Children,"  "  Element- 
ary Text-Books,"  "  Advanced  Text-Books," 
"  General  Treatises,"  "  General  Popular 
Botany,"  and  special  divisions,  "  Crypto- 
gams," "  Mosses  and  Liverworts,"  "  Lich- 
ens," and  "  Algae  "  (seaweeds).  The  Asso- 
ciation has  also  issued  a  list  of  books 
on  "Bird  Study,"  which  is  classified: 
"Books  of  General  Description,"  "The 
Structure  and  Life  of  Birds,"  and  "  Books 
for  Young  People."  This  list  gives  the 
names  of  author,  publisher,  and  the  price 
of  most  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  list. 
The  address  is  Anna  Ticknor  Library, 
Trinity  Court,  Boston,  Mass.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  library  is  twofold:  to  supply 
a  need  in  the  homes  remote  from  libraries, 
and  where  a  large  personal  library  is  not 
possible,  with  books  on  any  line  of  reading 
or  study,  at  a  small  cost ;  and  to  provide 
as  much  direction  in  the  line  of  study  fol- 
lowed as  the  student  desires.  It  is  also 
meant  to  provide  a  memorial  to  Miss 
Ticknor,  whose  devotion,  generosity,  and 
insight  established  this  library  to  meet  tho 
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needs  of  a  people  who  could  not  give  as  much 
time  as  they  would  like  to  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation. The  friends  whom  she  interested 
are  still  engaged  in  the  work,  which  they 
hope  to  put  on  a  permanent  foundation. 


The  Basis  of  Elementary  Education 
In  most  homes  in  this  country  where 
there  are  children  and  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  their  growth,  questions  of  health 
and  education  are  the  burning  questions. 
G.  W.  Fitz,  of  Harvard  University,  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Hygiene  of  Instruction 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  lays  down  the 
following  principles  as  necessary  to  pro- 
ducing healthful  conditions  for  the  child 
in  the  elementary  schools : 

1.  The  mental  effort  of  which  the  child  is 
capable  is  primarily  connected  with  physical 
activity  and  with  sense-perceptions. 

2.  The  physical  activity  most  needed  by 
developing  childhood  is  best  found  in  plays 
and  games,  in  the  various  occupation  imita- 
tions of  childhood,  in  gymnastic  games  and  in 
the  progressively  difficult  demands  of  gym- 
nastics and  of  well-directed  manual  trainmg. 
These  present  mental  as  well  as  physical 
problems  fully  adapted  to  the  child's  sta^^es 
of  development,  and  insure  adequate  physical 
growth. 

3.  The  conditions  favorable  to  the  mental 
development  of  a  child  seven  years  of  age  are 
not  found  in  arithmetical  processes,  but  in 
concrete  number  relations :  not  in  the  science 
of  language,  but  in  its  use ;  not  in  the  use  of 
symbols,  as  in  reading,  nor  in  the  efforts  at 
fine  motor  co-ordinations,  as  in  writing  with 
pen  or  pencil,  but  in  drawing  and  picture-writ- 
mg  on  the  blackboard,  in  gymnastics  and 
manual  training,  and  in  the  fascinating  study 
of  plants  and  animals. 

4.  The  wholesome  development  of  the  child's 
nervous  system  depends  upon  maintaining  his 
interest  in  school  work,  fostering  and  direct- 
ing his  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  satisfying  his 
love  for  activity.  Suggestion  and  substitution 
must  take  the  place  of  prohibition  and  repres- 
sion. The  truest  discipline  is  the  self-control 
of  interest. 

5.  The  teacher  must  not  be  misled  into  de- 
manding logical  sequence  or  continuity  from 
the  child.  Superficiality  is  both  the  safeguard 
and  the  stimulus  of  childhood. 

6.  The  child's  increase  of  mental  power  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  mental  effort  he  is 
forced  to  make,  but  is  mainly  determined  by 
natural  physical  growth. 

7.  The  teacher  should  be  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  forcing  her  pupils  through  a 
measured  amount  of  work,  and  her  success 
should  be  determined  by  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  children,  their  wide-awake  interest 
in  work,  and  their  power  of  coherent  descrip- 
tion. 

The  presence  of  a  nervous  child  in  the 
home    is   a   reflection    on    the    parents. 


Something  is  wrong :  food,  clothing,  lack 
of  proper  physical  care,  as  represented 
in  exercise — and  this  may  be  too  much 
rather  than  too  little— ^or  overwork  in 
school,  or  work  exacted  which  the  child 
does  not  understand.  These  conditions, 
or  any  one  of  them,  produce  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  mind.  Every  intelligent  parent 
can  keep  enough  jn  touch  with  the  school 
work  of  his  child  to  know  whether  he  is 
working  understandingly  or  blindly,  blun- 
deringly, not  because  he  cannot,  but  be- 
cause he  does  not,  know  how  to  work. 
Having  learned  how  to  wotk,  mastery 
comes  with  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  school  work. 

The  Value  of  Obedience 

The  value  of  drill  in  developing  self- 
control  has  been  very  clearly  shown  twice 
recently  in  New  York.  I  n  one  of  the  public 
schools  attended  by  one  thousand  pupils,  a 
fire  was  discovered,  by  the  appearance  of 
smoke  in  some  of  the  class-rooms  occupied 
by  the  yoimger  children.  The  signal  for 
the  fire  drill  was  given,  and  the  children 
obeyed  every  order  given  by  the  teachers. 
Every  child  left  the  building  quietly  and 
in  good  order.  The  fire  was  in  a  pile  of 
rubbish  imder  a  stairway  leading  to  all 
the  floors  of  the  building.  In  the  lower 
East  Side,  in  one  of  the  Industrial  School 
buildings,  a  teacher  discovered  a  fire,  rang 
the  signals,  and  the  children  marched  out 
in  order.  Without  the  habit  of  obedience 
in  response  to  orders  there  would  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  severe  injuries,  if 
not  loss  of  life. 

Another  Warning 

The  papers  have  recently  reported  the 
poisoning  of  several  people,  members  of 
the  same  family,  by  the  use  of  roach  pow- 
der instead  of  baking-powder  in  cake- 
making.  There  is  something  appalling 
in  the  thought  of  the  criminal  carelessness 
that  makes  such  fatal  errors  possible. 
The  prevention  is  so  simple — that  of  keep- 
ing adl  poisons,  used  for  whatever  purpose, 
apart  in  a  separate  closet,  and  carefully 
marked.  The  offender  may  be  the  victim, 
but  rarely  is  the  only  victim.  In  the  case 
above  reported  an  entire  family  endured 
hours  of  agony,  several  days  of  illness, 
and  the  loss  of  a  mother,  as  the  result  erf 
keeping  a  deadly  poison  and  a  common 
article  of  food  side  by  side. 
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„^    -         -        ,        It  is  announced  that 

The  Luxon  Campaign  ,  , 

some  fourteen  thou- 
sand regulars  will  be  sent  to  reinforce 
General  Otis  as  fast  as  transportation  can 
be  had,  partly  to  supply  the  place  of  vol- 
unteers who  will  return  next  month,  and 
partly  to  increase  the  size  of  the  army  for 
the  fall  campaign  to  about  thirty  thou- 
sand. General  Otis  cables  that  the  return 
of  the  volunteers  will  begin  about  May  5, 
and  that  they  will  render  willing  service 
until  they  can  be  relieved.  On  the  other 
hand,  Governor  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  has 
received  a  cable  despatch  purportmg  to 
be  sent,  by  the  ofl5cers  of  the  Minnesota 
regiment  in  Luzon,  saying, "  The  regiment 
must  be  ordered  home  and  mustered  out 
of  the  service  at  once."  Petitions  have 
also  been  sent  to  the  President  from 
many  of  the  parents  of  volunteers  in  two 
other  Western  volunteer  regiments  de- 
manding their  discharge  as  a  matter  of 
right  We  speak  elsewhere  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  bring  about  peace  by  a 
part  of  the  Filipino  Junta  in  Europe  ;  an 
effort  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  reported, 
is  being  made  by  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent natives  in  Manila.  General  Otis 
cables  that  the  better  class  of  people  are 
tired  of  war,  and  that  the  Filipino  army  is 
demoralized  but  will  probably  continue  to 
prosecute  a  guerrilla  warfare.  The  most 
important  military  movements  of  the  week 
have  been  General  Lawton's  flying-column 
advance  northeast  of  Manila  over  the  No- 
valiches  road,  and  the  advance  of  General 
MacArthur*s  forces  from  Malolos  toward 
Calumpit,  where  the  enemy  are  in  force. 
Two  or  three  imimportant  skirmishes 
ended  in  the  usual  way — the  Filipinos 
are  easily  rushed  from  their  intrench- 
ments  or  driven  back  if  they  attempt  an 
attack.  On  Sunday,  however,  an  engage- 
ment of  some  severity  took  place  at  Quin- 
gua,  north  of  Malolos.     Here  our  loss 


was  seven  killed  and  over  forty  wounded ; 
Colonel  Stotsenberg,  of  the  First  Nebraska 
r^ment,  was  among  the  killed ;  this  loss 
is  proportionately  the  heaviest  sustained 
in  any  engagement ;  in  the  end  the  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  the  place.  No  news  has 
come  as  to  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Gilmore,- 
of  the  Yorktown,  who  with  fourteen  sailors 
was  ambushed  and  captured  near  Baler,  a 
town  on  the  east  coast  of  Luzon,  eighty- 
five  miles  from  Manila,  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  Spanish  troops  besieged  there 
by  the  insurgents.  The  navy  authorities 
say  that  if  our  men  are  prisoners  they  will 
probably  be  well  treated.  An  attempt  is 
again  being  made  by  Spanish  ofl5cers  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  many  Spanish 
prisoners  held  by  the  insurgents. 


Not  Credible  ^^  referred  briefly  last  week 
to  the  fact  that  extracts  from 
letters  of  private  soldiers  in  the  Philippines 
are  being  widely  published  here,  and  are 
being  interpreted  by  some  papers  as  indi- 
cating that  our  campaign  in  Luzon  is 
marked  by  systematic  atrocities  and  acts 
of  excess.  We  cannot  reprint  these  letters 
here,  but  the  one  on  which  most  em- 
phasis is  laid  is  that  written  by  a  Minne- 
sota soldier,  Charles  Brenner,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City  "Journal." 
This  letter,  after  saying  that  a  certain 
company  had  taken  some  prisoners,  which 
hindered  the  forward  movement  of  the 
troops,  adds  this :  "  The  Colonel  ordered 
them  up  into  line  time  after  time,  and 
finally  sent  Captain  Bishop  back  to  start 
them.  There  occurred  the  hardest  sight 
I  ever  saw.  They  had  four  prisoners, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
They  asked  Captain  Bishop  what  to  do, 
and  he  said,  *  You  know  the  orders,'  and 
four  natives  fell  dead.  Then  the  line 
moved  on  through  the  city  three-quarters 
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of  a  mile  in  advance.  It  was  fine  shoot- 
ing, as  it  was  open  ground,  and  we  picked 
them  off  like  quail/'  Other  letters  are 
written  in  a  brutal  vein,  or  refer  to  acts 
of  looting  or  apparent  ferocity.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  person  -living 
believes  that  American  officers  have  given 
general  orders  which  justify  the  killing 
of  prisoners,  looting,  unnecessary  acts  of 
violence,  or  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civ- 
ilized warfare  in  any  way ;  moreover,  it  is 
self-evident  that  too  much  stress  should 
not  be  laid  on  individual  expressions  of 
feeling,  exceptional  incidents,  or  exagger- 
ated and  lurid  narratives  written  to  friends 
by  private  soldiers,  whose  judgment  and 
accuracy  cannot  always  be  trusted.  We 
ask  again,  however,  in  view  of  the  misinter- 
pretation and  exaggeration  with  which 
these  stories  are  being  reprinted  and  com- 
mented upon  in  this  country,  whether  it  is 
not  a  plain  duty  for  the  Administration  to 
give  the  public  a  clear  and  authoritative 
statement  on  the  subject.  If  individual 
soldiers  are,  by  misstatements,  bringing 
discredit  on  the  army,  their  conduct  should 
be  looked  into  and  stopped.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  abuses  apart 
from  the  inevitable  cruelties  and  horrors 
of  war  (and  particularly  of  war  with  a  partly 
civilized  enemy),  then  stringent  measures 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  abuses,  and  to  punish 
the  guilty. 


The  8«»oa.  Situation  ^here  has  been  dur- 

mg  the  past  week  little 
news  of  importance  regarding  the  Samoan 
situation.  The  somewhat  circumstantial 
story  that  the  commander  of  the  German 
ship  had  been  seized  while  giving  military 
instruction  to  the  native  chiefs  of  Mata- 
afa's  forces,  and  made  a  prisoner  on  a 
British  war-ship,  is  sufficiently  absurd  on 
its  face,  and  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  mere  canard.  The  members  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Samoa.  The  British  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Eliot,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  while  the  principle  of  unanim- 
ity in  essential  matters  had  been  agreed 
to,  no  one  of  the  three  Powers  would  be 
allowed  to  block  the  proceedings  by  ob- 
structive tactics,  and  that  the  resources 
of  diplomacy  would  undoubtedly  find  a 
way  out  of   the  present  difficulties.     In 


England  much  comment  has  been  aroused 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Osboume,  tl^ 
stepson  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which 
takes  the  view  that  religious  dissension  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Samoan  trouble,  and 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  antagonism 
to  Mataafa  as  a  Roman  Catholic.      The 
Missionary   Society  entirely  denies    this. 
and  also  the  all^^tion  that  Malietoa  is  in 
any  sense  its  candidate  for  the  kingship  oi 
Samoa.     Just  at  present  Samoan  troubles 
are   less   disturbing  as    to   relations    be- 
tween  Germany  and  America  than    the 
blunder  of  Captain  Coghlan,  of  our  war- 
ship Raleigh,  in  criticising«at  a  club   din- 
ner the   conduct  of  the   German  naval 
commanders  at  Manila  some  months  ago. 
The   German   Government  has   made   a 
formal   protest  about  this   to  our   State 
Department,  and  has  been  informed  that 
Captain  Coghlan  would  be  left  for  dis- 
cipline, if  needed,  to  the  Navy  DepartmenL 
His  utterance  was  not  official,  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  a  public  one. 


The  Cuban  lioitc«s4 


The  devastations  of  the 
war  in  Cuba  created 
a  financial  problem  which  is  much  the 
most  serious  that  our  Government  has  yet 
been  called  on  to  deal  with  in  that  island. 
The  agricultural  landowners  there,  even 
more  than  here,  are  borrowers,  and  their 
mortgage  indebtedness  is  reckoned  in 
Havana  at  more  than  $50,000,000.  When 
industry  of  any  sort  upon  most  of  the 
sugar  plantations  was  made  impossible  by 
the  warfare.  General  Weyler,  under  the 
date  of  May  15, 1896,  issued  a  decree  that 
until  April  30,  1897,  all  l^;al  steps  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  mortgage  claims 
should  be  held  in  suspense.  In  April, 
1897,  the  continuance  of  the  war  led  him 
to  extend  his  decree  for  another  year ;  and 
in  1898  his  successor,  General  Blanco, 
granted  a  similar  extension  until  April, 
1 899.  Our  own  Government,  last  January, 
wisely  recognized  that  this  decree  should 
not  be  abrogated,  and  the  Governor- 
General  later  prepared  a  new  decree,  whose 
terms  were  not  made  public,  granting  a 
classified  extension  of  time  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  debtor  class.  In  some 
cases,  says  the  Havana  correspondent  of 
the  "  Evening  Post,"  an  extension  of  nine 
years  was  proposed  for  the  gradual  pay 
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ment  of  obligations  which  had  accumu- 
lated.    Secretary  Alger,  however,  ordered 
the  cancellation  of  this  decree,  and  the  ref- 
erence of  the  entire  question  to  the  Admin- 
istration at  Washington.     Both  the  debtor 
and    the   creditor  classes   in  Cuba  sent 
petitions  to  Washington,  the  one  praying 
for  an   extension  and  the  other  for  the 
immediate  enforcement  of  contract  obliga- 
tions.    The  former  petitioners  put  most 
forcibly  the  claim   that  an    inestimable 
wrong  would  be  done  unless  they  were 
granted  a  few  years  of  uninterrupted  in- 
dustry  to   retrieve   their  position.     The 
sugar-planters,  few  of   whom  are  native 
Cubans,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  the  most 
ardent  annexationists,  yet  some  of  them 
went  to  such  lengths  as  to  declare  that  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  creditors  would 
indicate  a  plan  to  throw  nearly  all  the  land 
of  Cuba  upon  the  auction  block  at  fore- 
closure sale,  to  the  enrichment  of  alien 
speculators  and  the  utter  impoverishment 
of  the  previous  owners.     The  Adminis- 
tration wisely  decided  that  the  ordinary 
principles  of  fairness  demanded  that  no 
such  crisis  of  foreclosure  should  be  in- 
vited, and  a  decree  was  issued  practically 
extending  for  two  years  more  the  orders 
promulgated  by  the  Spanish  Governors. 


Cut-n  Ti>..ti«D    The  vexed  question  as  to 

the  method  of  apportion- 
ing taxes  for  local  and  general  use  in 
Cuba  continues  to  excite  feeling.  The 
general  principle  that  customs  taxes  should 
be  paid  into  the  general  treasury  and  local 
taxes  be  applied  for  local  improvements 
is  subject  to  some  proper  modification  on 
account  of  the  present  peculiar  conditions 
and  necessities.  Santiago  in  particular, 
whichcollects  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  customs  dues  of  the  island, 
desires  either  to  be  allowed  to  spend  some 
part  of  these  funds,  or  at  least  to  be  un- 
hampered in  collecting  municipal  taxes.  It 
is  true  also  that,  the  military  administra- 
tion's expenses  being  met  largely  by  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  need  of  expend- 
ing large  sums  on  a  central  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. An  order  has  just  been  issued 
by  General  Brooke  which  is  intended  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  system.  The 
order  (as  described  in  press  despatches) 
provides  for  the  aiding  of  municipalities 
from  the  general  fund  derived  from  cus- 


toms when  such  assistance  is  needed,  after 
the  payment  out  of  that  fund  of  the 
expenses  of  barracks  for  troops,  road  con- 
struction, harbor  improvements,  civil  ad- 
ministration of  departments,  quarantine 
and  lighthouse  services,  and  hospitals. 
The  total  customs  revenue  for  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  from  $12,000,000  to 
$15,000,000,  and  this  is  thought  ample  to 
provide  for  all  central  government  de- 
mands and  also  to  hfelp  the  cities  to 
carry  out  reasonable  schemes  of  municipal 
improvement.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
in  the  week's  press  despatches  one  de- 
scribing a  mass-meeting  at  Santiago  held 
to  protest  against  orders  from  Havana 
abolishing  certain  municipal  taxes  and 
licenses,  and  even  fixing  the  real  estate 
tax  absolutely.  A  member  of  the  Santiago 
Supreme  Court  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
these  orders  will  reduce  the  city's  income 
to  $20,000,  as  land  taxes  cannot  now  be 
collected,  and  that  *'  it  will  give  a  death- 
blow to  the  noble  work  General  Wood  has 
effected  in  this  province."  This  protest 
ignores  the  promise  of  General  Brooke's 
order  that  part  of  the  customs  dues  shall 
be  redistributed  among  the  cities.  It 
is  reasonable  that  the  cities  should  have 
something  more  than  a  conditional  prom- 
ise of  an  unfixed  amount  Red  tape  or 
theory  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  assurance  that  cities  like 
Santiago,  which  are  struggling  under 
American  guidance  to  become  examples 
of  municipal  improvement,  shall  not  be 
hampered  from  the  general  administration. 


A  Return  to  s^v.gery  ^he  unprintable  de- 
tails of  the  burnmg  of 
a  negro  at  Newnan,  Georgia,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  mutilating  and  lynching 
of  his  accomplice,  must  bring  to  all  Ameri- 
cans sensitive  for  the  honor  and  reputation 
of  the  country,  and  still  more  sensitive  for 
its  moral  and  social  condition,  a  sense  of 
humiliation  and  shame.  That  men  who 
commit  horrible  crimes  should  sometimes, 
in  the  first  flush  of  indignation,  be  put  to 
death  in  communities  in  which  justice  is 
uncertain,  is  not  surprising,  nor  is  it 
always  discreditable  to  human  nature, 
however  mistaken  the  method  may  be. 
But  that  such  summary  executions  should 
be  robbed  of  even  their  quasi -judicial 
character,  and   made   occasions   for  the 
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torture  of  human  beings,  after  the  manner 
of  the  savage,  seems  incredible  in  this 
centur>\  Such  a  vengeance  is  as  brutal 
as  tlie  crime ;  it  robs  punishment  of  its 
dignity,  and  puts  the  executioners  on  a 
level  with  the  criminal.  Communities  in 
which  such  brutalities  are  permitted  ought 
to  be  blacklisted ;  they  have  no  position 
in  the  civilized  world.  Men  who  commit 
such  crimes  have  no  standing  among 
civilized  men.  They  are  not  even  bar- 
barians. They  are  savages.  They  ex- 
press the  brute  instincts ;  they  represent 
the  primitive  stages  of  development;  they 
are  offenders  against  the  fundamental 
interests  of  society ;  and  they  who  love 
their  country  and  are  sensitive  to  its  good 
fame  must  hate  with  a  righteous  hatred 
men  who  thus  defame  and  blacken  it 
The  State  of  Georgia,  with  its  honorable 
traditions  and  its  great  prosperity,  has  a 
plain  duty  in  this  matter  which  it  cannot 
afford  to  disregard. 


The  8y«cu.e  Riot    ^he  growing  bittemess 

of  feeling  between  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse  and  the  Rapid  Transit 
Street  Railway  Company  of  that  city 
resulted  in  a  violent  demonstration  on 
Friday  of  last  week.  The  Business  Men's 
Association  of  the  North  Side  or  German 
section  of  the  city  complained  to  the 
Mayor  that  their  property  had  been  de- 
preciated by  the  refusal  of  the  street-car 
company  to  fulfill  its  pledge  to  provide 
adequate  service  on  Butternut  Avenue,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  retaliate 
by  taking  up  the  company's  tracks.  The 
Mayor  advised  them  that  he  would  not 
interfere  with  their  work  if  it  was  done  in 
an  orderly  way,  since  the  present  tracks 
upon  this  avenue  had  been  laid  without 
legal  authority.  The  plan  of  the  Business 
Men's  Association  was  that  the  work  should 
be  done  quietly,  but  when  the  street-car 
company,  in  defense  of  its  tracks,  ordered 
the  continual  running  of  extra  cars  over  the 
Butternut  Street  line,  the  whole  section  of 
the  city  seemed  to  rise  against  it,  and  a 
mob  of  several  thousand  sp)eedily  collected, 
which  not  only  tore  up  the  tracks,  but 
damaged  at  least  one  of  the  cars  by  the 
throwing  of  stones.  During  the  excite- 
ment several  citizens  were  injured.  The 
street-car  company  has  issued  a  statement 
denouncing  the  Mayor — who  was  present 


when  the  tracks  were  torn  up — for  refus-' 
ing  to  protect  its  property,  and  holding 
the  city  responsible  for  the  damages  result- 
ing. The  Mayor  has  answered  that  the 
real  responsibility  rests  with  the  comjMmy 
because  of  its  corrupt  purchase  of  its 
franchises,  and  its  persistent  refusal  to 
discharge  its  obligations.  As  to  moral 
responsibility  for  the  public  sentiment  out 
of  which  the  rioting  came,  the  Mayor  is 
doubtless  right ;  but  as  to  the  legal  resf)on- 
sibility  for  the  acts  of  the  rioters  the  com- 
pany is  doubtless  right.  It  is  always  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  preserve  order. 
Meanwhile,  the  extent  of  the  uprising 
against  the  street-car  company  and  the 
remarkable  sympathy  expressed  by  the 
Syracuse  papers  with  the  rioters  is  another 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Even  the  Syra- 
cuse **  Journal,"  which  is  the  Republican 
organ,  and  hostile  to  Mayor  McGuire, 
comments  as  follows : 

The  German  citizens  are  usually  amon^  the 
most  orderly  in  the  community,  but  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue  in  this  instance,  and» 
under  the  advice  of  the  Mavor,  they  took 
affairs  in  their  own  hands,  ana  went  too  far, 
as  excited  and  indignant  citizens  are  apt  to  do 
under  such  circumstances.  They  probably 
feel,  however,  that,  temporarily  at  least,  they 
have  gained  tneir  point.  .  .  .  It  is  time  that  the 
Rapid  Transit  Company  met  the  people  half 
way. 


E«.8«nator  Quay  ^fter    months  of    uncer- 

tamty,  Matthew  S.  Quay 
is  neither  State's  prisoner  nor  United 
States  Senator.  His  trial  ended  sooner 
than  any  one  anticipated.  The  prosecution 
practically  rested  its  case  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  expert  accountant  r^;arding 
the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  bank  and 
the  secret  "  red  "  book  in  which  the  late 
cashier  is  alleged  to  have  kept  note  of 
unlawful  transactions  with  the  State  funds. 
In  this  red  book,  however,  the  entries 
against  Mr.  Quay  were  not  by  name  but 
by  the  initials  M.  S.  Q.,  and  the  account- 
ant was  forced  to  admit  that  there  were 
imperfect  and  incorrect  entries  in  the 
book.  The  defense  made  much  of  the 
fact  that,  since  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  the  bank,  this  secret  book  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Quay's  political 
opponents,  including  Mr,  Wanamaker,  the 
leader  of  the  Independent  Republicans, 
Judge  Gordon,  the  leader  of  the  Gold 
Democrats,  and   Chairman  Guffey,  the 
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leader  of  the  Chicago  Platform  Democrats. 
This  was  apparently  to  intimate  that  there 
had  been  a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Quay. 
The  defense  asked  to  have  the  evidence 
of  the  books  excluded,  but  this  was 
granted  only  for  the  entries  between  May 
6,  1886,  and  October  31,  1897,  during 
which  period  the  alleged  borrowing  of 
$1,906,000  by  Mr.  Quay  and  the  p;iyment 
of  only  $2,418  interest  thereon  was  re- 
moved from  the  consideration  of  the 
court  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  When 
the  effort  to  exclude  tlie  evidence  of  the 
books  failed,  it  was  expected  that  the  de- 
fense would  introduce  testimony  to  show 
that  Senator  Quay  had  not  participated 
in  the  transactions  charged;  but  the 
defense  attempted  no  such  positive  proof 
of  its  client's  innocence.  The  case  went 
to  the  jury,  which  at  first  voted  three 
for  conviction  and  nine  for  acquittal,  but, 
after  remaining  out  twenty  hours,  agreed 
on  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  As  the 
Philadelphia  "  Press "  remarked,  it  was 
an  acquittal  without  a  vindication.  Mean- 
while, fourteen  of  the  Quay  supporters  in 
the  Legislature  had  gone  over  to  the  op- 
position, thus  strengthening  the  Independ- 
ents who  had  fearlessly  "placed  State 
above  party,"  and  making  the  Quay  ma- , 
chine  more  obviously  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  party  to  unite  upon  any  other 
Republican  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Senate.  Governor  Stone  has  appointed 
ex-Senator  Quay  his  own  successor ;  but 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Mantle,  of  Montana,  in  1893  has  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  the  Governor  cannot 
appoint  a  Senator  when  the  Legislature 
has  failed  to  discharge  its  dut>'  to  elect 
In  the  Mantle  case  Senator  Quay  himself 
voted  against  the  right  of  the  Governor  to 
appoint,  and  the  Senate's  reafl5rmation  last 
year  of  the  decision  thus  reached  makes 
it  as  much  out  of  the  question  for  the 
vacancies  from  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia to  be  filled  by  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors as  for  those  from  Delaware  and 
Utah  to  be  filled  by  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors of  those  States. 

New  Legfuucn  ^^  New  York  Legislature 

has  passed  Governor  Roose- 
velt's bill  restoring  vitality  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  and  has  practically  killed  the 
bill  to  establish  State  control  of  the  police 


systems  of  the  five  or  six  largest  cities. 
The  Republican  machine  supported  the 
latter  bill  because  these  cities  are,  with  one 
exception.  Democratic,  while  the  State  is 
Republican ;  but  several  Republican  Sena- 
tors sensibly  foresaw  that  the  proposed 
violation  of  the  home-rule  principle  would 
weaken  their  party  in  all  these  cities, 
and  perhaps  make  the  State  Democratic. 
Their  revolt  defeated  the  bill.  In  Illi- 
nois the  Legislature  has  passed  an  act, 
made  imperative  by  the  recent  renewal  of 
rioting  at  the  mining  town  of  Pana,  taking 
away  from  private  corporations  the  right 
to  arm  employees,  and  making  the  public 
authorities  alone  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order.  The  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture, which  has  just  adjourned,  passed  acts 
limiting  the  amount  of  sugar  bounties  to 
$40,000  a  year,  and  their  duration  to  the 
next  two  seasons ;  allowing  towns  to  frame 
their  own  charters  through  charter  com- 
missions when  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sions is  approved  by  four-sevenths  of  the 
voters  ;  limiting  street  railway  franchises 
to  twenty  years  in  cities  of  over  fifty 
thousand  people,  and  t\\'enty-five  years  in 
smaller  cities;  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  free  libraries  and  traveling  libra- 
ries ;  and — perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all — abolishing  nominating  conventions  in 
the  county  which  contains  Minneapolis, 
and  providing  for  the  selection  of  party 
candidates  by  direct  vote  at  the  primaries. 
If  this  system,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
machine  is  reduced  to  that  of  merely 
recommending  its  "  slate  "  to  the  voters, 
proves  successful  in  Minneapolis,  there  is 
promise  that  it  will  be  extended. 


The  Maset 


Apart  from  Mr.  Croker's  tes- 
i^L^lZn   timony    upon    which,   taken 

as  a  whole,  we  comment  on 
another  page,  the  evidence  so  far  heard 
by  the  Mazet  Committee  has  been  signifi- 
cantly suggestive  of  the  indirect  ways  in 
which  the  "  organization  "  leaders  have 
used  their  influence  to  give  them  an  un- 
fair advantage,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  finan- 
cial affairs.  Thus,  Mr.  Andrew  Freed- 
man,  Mr.  Croker's  partner  in  a  company 
that  furnishes  bonds  for  employees — and 
to  which  Tammany  officeholders  who  are 
wise  naturally  resort — declared  that  the  * 
company  did  not  pay  dividends,  and  yet 
that  he  had  given  Mr.  Croker  large  sums 
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of  money  in  bills  from  time  to  time — ^how 
much  he  would  not  say,  but  would  not 
deny  that  it  might  have  been  $25,000. 
A  tax  officer  showed  that  Mr.  Croker's 
assessment  was  reduced  while  those  of 
neighboring  property-owners  were  in- 
creased, and  that  he  did  not  pay  personal 
taxes.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Build- 
ing Elxaminers  admitted  that  the  Board 
frequently  passes  plans  as  to  which  he  is 
personally  employed  as  "adviser"  by 
architect3  and  contractors,  although  his 
technical  knowledge  is  admittedly  small ; 
in  one  case,  after  certain  plans  had  been 
rejected,  a  fee  of  $750  was  paid  to  this 
member  of  the  Board,  and  the  plans  were 
tiien  passed  without  trouble.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Mr.  Moss  to  show  that  a 
certain  brand  of  whisky  made  by  a  com- 
pany in  which  Tammany  leaders  are 
alleged  to  have  an  interest  was  forced 
upon  liquor-dealers  on  the  understanding 
that  if  they  bought  they  should  be  "  pro- 
tected "  against  arrests  for  violation  of 
law.  The  witnesses,  however,  proved 
contumacious,  following  Mr.  Croker*s  ex- 
ample of  declining  to  give  information 
about  their  personal  affairs.  It  is  thought 
that  with  these  witnesses  the  Committee 
may  elect  to  test  its  power  of  punishing 
the  contempt  involved  in  refusing  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  Committee's 
counsel.  The  only  other  testimony  of 
importance  during  last  week  (except  an 
accusation  against  Police  Captain  Price 
of  accepting  as  hush-money  $150  monthly 
from  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  resort,  the 
charge  being  made  by  the  dive-keeper 
himself)  was  that  of  Commissioner  Brady, 
of  the  Building  Department,  who  admitted 
that  he  had  evaded  the  civil  service  rules 
by  appointing  many  "  confidential "  in- 
spectors who  did  not  have  to  pass  examina- 
tions— a  typical  illustration  of  a  common 
practice  under  the  present  city  government 


The   decision   of    Speaker 

^"SfwrnlSt*'    Rce^  ^^  r^^^re  from  politics 

and  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  law  in  this  city  will  be  received  with 
sincere  regret  by  men  of  all  parties  ;  for 
although  Mr.  Reed  has  long  been  conspic- 
uous for  methods  which  political  oppo- 
nents did  not  like  at  the  moment,  he  has 
also  been  conspicuous  for  a  courage, 
frankness,  and   integrity   which   political 


opponents  are  not  slow  to  recognize  when- 
ever an  immediate  occasion  of  animositj 
passes.     The  Outlook  has    not    always 
been  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Reed,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  express  dissent  froiB 
some  of  his  positions ;  but  it  has  always 
recognized  his  stalwart  honesty  and  down- 
right courage.     These  qualities  are,   un- 
fortunately, not  so  common  that  they  can 
be   spared  from  our  public  life  without 
regret     No  one  has  ever  had  occasion 
to  doubt  where  Mr.  Reed  stood  on    any 
question.     If  his  views  have  sometimes 
been  those  of  a  partisan,  they  have  never 
been  those  of  a  trimmer ;  if  his  methods 
have  sometimes  been  arbitrary,  they  have 
never  been  evasive.     As  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  has  made 
a  lasting  place  for  himself  in  the  history 
of  the  country.     By  a  method  as  direct 
and  at  times  as  arbitrary  in  its  application 
as  that  which  Cromwell  took,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses  of   the    privil^;es  of 
debate  by  the  minority. 


As  SpMker    There  was  great  provocation 
in  the  tactics  of  the  minority ; 
and  the  short  cut  which  Mr.  Reed  took 
must  find  its  justification  in  the  shameful 
•abuse  of  the  old-time  privil^;es  of  free 
discussion.     The  first  result  of  Mr.  Reed's 
expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
for  the   purpose   of  securing  rapid  and 
effective  action  from  the  House  has  been 
the  undue  limitation  of  the  opportunity  of 
proper  discussion  and  deliberation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  must  be 
still  a  deliberative  body,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
representative  one.     In  time,  however,  the 
balance  between  undue  haste   and  arbi- 
trary control  of  the  House  on  one  side, 
and  undue   looseness   of   debate  on  the 
other  side,  will  be  struck.     Mr.  Reed  has 
used  his  power  as  Speaker,  on  the  whole, 
for  high  ends.     He  has  defeated  a  great 
many  bad  measures  ;  he  has  held  back 
Congress  from  many  rash  ones;  he  has 
antagonized   a  host  of  jobbers  and  cor- 
ruptionists ;  he  has  stood  for  economy  in 
public  expenditures ;  and  if  he  has  not 
given  the  highest  dignity  to  his  great  po- 
sition, he  has  identified  it  with  integrity 
and  fearlessness.     Such  men  are  sorely 
needed  in  our  public  life,  the  chief  perils 
of  which,  are  lack  of  high  personal  integ- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that 
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conception  of  government  which  makes  a 
public  man  a  watcher  of  currents  and 
>vinds  rather  than  a  formative  force  in  the 
common  life  of  the  people. 


The  Bngiisb  Budget    '^J^^^^^h   the  revenues 

of  England  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  her  expenditures  have 
been  increasing  still  more  rapidly.     Five 
years  ago  the  yearly  expenditure  was,  in 
round   numbers,  $450,000,000.     For  the 
coming    year    the    budget     estimate     is 
$560,000,000.     The  increase  for  the  com- 
ing year,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
navy,  has  forced  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  face  a  deficit  of  over  $10,- 
000,000  a  year,  unless  new  taxes  are  levied, 
or    unless   the   Government  reduces   the 
customary   appropriation   to  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  gradual   retirement  of  the 
national    debt.     The   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  been  unwilling  to  ask  the 
taxpayers  to  meet  the  entire  increase  of  ex- 
penditure by  new  taxes,  and  therefore — in 
addition  to  a  small  tax  on  certain  documents 
and  wines — he  proposes  that  the  sinking 
fund  appropriation  be  reduced  by  nearly 
$10,000,000  a  year.     This  proposal  has 
aroused  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
Liberals,  and  has  commanded  but  luke- 
warm support  from  the  representatives  of 
his  own  party.     The   nation,  having  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  steadily  reducing  the 
national   debt — which    now    amounts  to 
$500  per  family — is  unwilling  to  turn  back, 
and,  though  perhaps  as  little  willing  to 
accept  new  taxes,  is  none  the  less  alarmed 
at  the  exigency  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  military  expenditures.     That  a  nation 
with  only  eight  million  families  should  be 
spending  over   $200,000,000  a  year  for 
army  and  navy,  and  over  $100,000,000  a 
year  more  as  interest  upon  a  distinctively 
war  debt,  furnishes  an  impressive  lesson 
of  the  wastefulness  of  the  policy  which 
the  competition  of  different  nations  has 
forced  each  to  carry  further  and  further. 
Fortunately,  the    Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  recogpiized  this  lesson,  and 
the    hopeful    portion   of  his   speech   on 
introducing  the  budget  was  his  unstinted 
eulogy  of  the  humane  purpose  which  in- 
spired the  coming  Peace  Conference,  and 
his  hope  that  it  might  put  a  check  to  the 
progressive  increase  in   armaments   "  so 
wasteful  to  our  ability,  energy,  and  money, 


from  which  even  the  wealthiest  nations 
may  pray  to  be  delivered." 


City  Ownership  Practical 

If  the  formal  withdrawal  by  the  Metro- 
politan Traction  Company  of  its  offer  to 
build  a  subway,  provided  a  permanent 
franchise  were  given  to  it,  was  intended 
as  a  means  of  coercing  this  city  into  the 
acceptance  of  that  offer,  it  has  failed  in 
its  purpose.  The  effect  seems  to  have 
been  the  reverse.  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  sent  a  special  message  to  the  L^sla- 
ture  taking  firm  grounds  in  favor  of  a  fifty 
years'  franchise — that  is,  a  franchise  not 
exceeding  fifty  years — and  recommend- 
ing a  provision  by  which  the  property  of 
the  road  shall  be  revalued  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  whether  for  a  new  lease  or  city 
purchase.  The  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  has  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  belief  that  there  should  be 
incorporated  into  any  legislation  empow- 
ering the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to 
accept  any  proposal  for  providing  for 
building  the  subway  "  a  provision  which 
should  retain  for  the  city  the  right  or 
option  to  take  over  the  tunnel,  railroad, 
and  all  other  appurtenances  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifty  years,  or  some  other  term  of 
years,  on  an  equitable  recompense  to  be 
specified  covering  the  cost  and  legitimate 
charges ;  in  this  way  conserving  at  once 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  of  investors 
in  the  project" 

Mr.  Croker,  whose  views  are  significant 
as  representing  those  of  Tammany  Hall,  has 
in  a  published  interview  not  only  declared 
himself  **  in  favor  of  city  ownership  of 
the  proposed  underground  rapid  transit," 
but  has  intimated  that  Comptroller  Coler 
may  be  correct  in  his  belief  that  the 
"  constitutional  debt-limit  of  the  city  will 
permit  the  expenditure  of,  say,  ten  millions 
a  year  for  the  next  four  or  five  years," 
and,  if  so,  "  the  work  ought  to  be  begun 
and  pushed  right  along."  He  adds  :  **  I 
am  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership,  and 
Tammany,  I  am  sure,  will  favor  that  pol- 
icy. .  .  .  Even  if  the  city  paid  a  little 
more  for  labor  than  a  private  corporation 
would  have  to  pay,  the  legitimate  advan- 
tages would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  cost" 

There  is  noticeable  also  a  change  in  the 
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tone  of  the  public  press.  It  is  true  that 
President  Orr,  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, in  a  published  interview  declares : 
*'  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  unless  the  prospect  of  municipal 
ownership  is  perceptibly  near,  it  will  be 
better  for  the  city  of  New  York  to  give  to 
private  capitalists  a  franchise  in  perpetuity 
rather  than  go  without  rapid  transit" 
But  even  he  affirms  that  **the  Commis- 
sioners unanimously  and  strongly  prefer 
that  the  city  should  build  and  own  the 
railway,  if  that  is  practicable  within  a 
reasonable  time." 

Really,  only  two  questions  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  by  the  proposal 
involved  in  the  pending  legislation.  First, 
shall  the  Legislature  authorize  a  commis- 
sion of  eminent,  honest,  and  able  men  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  people  in  a 
popular  election  ?  A  few  years  ago  they 
voted  by  eighty-nine  thousand  majority 
for  the  underground  rapid  transit  to  be 
built  at  public  expense,  and  a  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  was  organized  to  carry  out 
this  will  of  the  people.  Shall  the  Legis- 
lature now  authorize  this  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  to  reverse  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  sell  their  property  in  perpetuity 
to  a  private  corporation  ?  The  Outlook 
thinks  emphatically.  No.  It  is  wise  to 
secure  a  commission  of  experts  to  deter- 
mine how  the  people's  will  shall  be  exe- 
cuted. It  is  never  wise  to  submit  to 
a  commission  of  experts  the  question 
whether  the  people's  will  shall  be  executed 
or  not  executed. 

The  second  question  is.  Shall  the  peo- 
ple surrender  the  great  advantages  of 
municipal  ownership  to  secure  the  present 
advantages  of  early  rapid  transit  ?  Too 
often  the  spirit  of  American  impatience 
has  led  the  people  to  sacrifice  a  great 
good  in  the  future  in  order  to  avoid  a 
little  inconvenience  in  the  present;  but 
they  are  learning  wisdom.  The  elections 
of  Carter  Harrison  in  Chicago,  of  Mayor 
Jones  in  Toledo,  of  Governor  Pingree 
in  Michigan,  indicate  unmistakably  the 
drift  of  public  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership. 
There  is  very  little  reason  to  think  that 
the  public  sentiment  is  not  in  New  York 
what  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  people  seem  to  The  Outlook  to  show 
themselves  wiser  than  those  leaders  who 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 


Metropolitan   Traction  Company,   or  at 
least  to  authorize  its  acceptance. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  estimate  with 
any  accuracy  what  is  the  value  of  the 
franchise  which  the  pending  l^slation 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  in  perpetuity  to  a  private 
corporation ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  value 
enormously  exceeds  that  which  the  private 
capitalists  put  upon  it  '*  It  is  naught,  it 
is  naught,  saith  the  buyer ;  but  when  he 
is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  The 
first  half  of  this  proverb  is  fulfilled  by  Mr. 
Whitney's  reported  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  franchise.  It  is  not  uncharitable 
to  think  that  the  second  part  of  it  would 
have  been  fulfilled  if  he  had  obtained  the 
franchise  for  the  price  offered.  We  quote 
from  a  reported  interview  with  "  a  close 
friend  "  of  Mr.  Whitney's : 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Metropolitan 
people  there  was  really  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  withdraw  their  proposition  to  build  the 
tunnel.  At  no  time  have  they  regarded  it  as  a 
big  money-making  scheme.  They  calcidated 
that  it  would  require  an  investment  of  from 
150,000,000  to  160,000,000,  and  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  they  could  not  figure 
out  a  return  of  3  per  cent,  on  that  investment. 

This  statement  taxes  the  credulity  of 
the  most  credulous.  Capitalists  can  by 
the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  se- 
cure an  interest  of  2J^  per  cent,  without 
nmning  any  risk  whatever  on  the  invest- 
ment It  is  inconceivable  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  would  invest  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  uncertain  enter- 
prise on  which  they  could  not  figure  out 
a  return  of  3  per  cent  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  Whitney  does 
not  give  us  the  figures  on  which  his  esti- 
mate is  based.  We  will  give  to  our  readers 
some  figures  on  which  they  may  estimate. 
If  they  are  incorrect,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  give  prominent  place  to  any  other 
figures  which  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company  or  any  of  its  friends  may  wish 
to  submit  through  our  colimins  to  the 
public.  We  will  submit  these  figures  in 
three  independent  estimates : 

(i)  The  subway  would  be  likely  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  the  elevated 
system  now  does,  and  this  is  approximately 
180,000,000  a  year.  '  At  ^\^  cents  a  pas- 
senger, this  would  be  $9,000,000  a  year. 
The  published  returns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  show  that  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  its  surface  roads  are  less 
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than  three  cents  a  passenger.  We  see 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  purely  oper- 
ating expenses  of  a  subway  would  be 
greater.  These  figures,  then,  would  give 
over  $3,600,000  a  year  as  *net  return  on 
the  capital  invested,  which,  allowing  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  investment,  would  be 
7  per  cent.,  not  3  per  cent ;  and  this  esti- 
mate makes  no  allowance  for  increasing 
population,  for  possible  diminishing  ex- 
p>enditure,  or  for  the  value  of  the  subway 
to  the  corporation  as  a  conveyance  for 
electric  wires,  hot-water  pip)es,  pneumatic 
tubes,  and  the  like. 

(2)  As  was  shown  by  the  Commission 
in  1883,  the  New  York  elevated  railroad 
cost  a  little  less  than  half  of  its  capitali- 
zation ;  yet  it  now  pays  4^  per  cent  on 
the  bonds,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  stock — 
that  is,  over  9  per  cent  on  the  actual 
cost  of  construction. 

(3)  The  Boston  subway  has  been  let 
to  the  corporation  which  operates  the 
trolley  cars  of  that  city  for  4^  per  cent 
annually  on  the  cost  This  4  J^  percent 
meets  all  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  and 
leaves  a  surplus  sufficient  to  repay  the 
entire  principal  invested  in  less  than  forty 
years.  The  corporation  which  has  hired 
the  subway  has  leased  its  lines  to  another 
corporation  which  guarantees  7  per  cent, 
on  its  common  stock  and  8  per  cent,  on 
its  preferred  stock.  That  is,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  a  population  one-third  that 
of  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  corporation  which  operates 
the  trolley-car  system  makes  a  profit  such 
as  enables  it  to  give  good,  satisfactory 
dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  the  subway,  principal  and 
interest,  in  less  than  forty  years. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  The  Outlook 
believes  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  if  a  franchise  in  perpetuity  should  be 
given  to  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Com- 
pany, during  fifty  years  it  would  pay  good 
profits  to  its  stockholders,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  fifty  years,  out  of  the  surplus  profits, 
it  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  subway, 
principal  and  interest,  and  would  have  it 
free  and  clear  of  'debt.  The  Outlook 
thinks  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  suffer  the  in 
convenience  of  the  present  transit  system 
for  three  years  more  than  to  buy  relief 
from  it  by  giving  such  a  bonus  to  the 
corporation  which  promises  relief. 


Mr.  Croker's  Testimonv 


The  Outlook  gave  last  week  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Richard  Croker's  extraordinary 
testimony  before  the  Mazet  Investigating 
Committee  in  New  York  City.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary, not  because  it  commimicates 
anything  new  to  the  public — all  that  Mr. 
Croker  testifies  to  has  been  long  susp)ected 
by  the  people  and  often  asserted  by  the 
press.  What  is  extraordinary  is  the  naive 
frankness  with  which,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  story  is  told.  Mr.  Croker 
evidently  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  be  ashamed  of,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  reports  of  approval  in  the  form 
of  "  laughter  and  applause  "  with  which 
his  frankest  statements  are  greeted,  his 
course  is  regarded  by  his  followers  as  one 
rather  to  be  proud  of  than  to  be  concealed. 
A  single  illustration  will  show  his  spirit 
and  methods.  Mr.  Croker  thus  defined 
his  position : 

Q.  Then  by  nominating  certain  judges  you 
get  the  profit  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  working  for  your  own 
pocket  all  the  time?  A.  All  the  time.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  duty  to 
party — that  the  officials  be  guided  by  party 
affiliations  in  such  matters,  and  that  to  you 
goes  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  ?  A.  No. 
My  theory  is  this :  To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.  We  win.  We  expect  every  one  to 
stand  by  us.  Because  men  are  loyal  to  us,  you 
call  that  plunder.  I  have  to  make  a  living,  the 
same  as  you.  Now  you  are  working  for  this 
committee,  and  by  and  by,  perhaps,  when  you 
want  your  pay,  you  will  call  that  plunaer? 
[Laugnter,  applause,  and  shouts  of  "Good 
boy,  Croker."! 

This  moral  obliviousness  of  Mr.  Croker 
seems  the  most  extraordinary  element  in 
this  entire  extraordinary  business,  unless 
the  approving  conscience  of  the  Tammany 
crowd,  who  now  and  then  applaud  him 
with  "  Well  done,  Croker  1*'  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  even  more  extraordinary.  Yet 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  must  be  shared  in 
some  measure  by  others  in  the  community 
who  have  a  more  enviable  reputation 
among  reputable  men.  For  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  business 
which  he  so  naively  describes  if  there  were 
not  many  partners  in  it  Mr.  Croker  could 
not  get  the  profits  he  receives  from  judi- 
cial business  if  there  were  not  some 
judges  who  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
legitimate  for  a  judge  to  give  his  appoint- 
ments to  men  who  have  helped  to  give 
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him  his  nomination.  Mr.  Croker  could 
not  get  his  share  of  the  profits  of  great 
corporations  in  return  for  his  influence  if 
they  did  not  think  illegitimate,  in  the  way 
of  business,  to  pay  for  his  influence  by 
giving  him  a  share  in  the  profits.  This 
whole  bad  business  would  stop  instantly 
if,  in  the  scramble  for  wealth,  successful, 
reputable,  even  eminent  men  did  not  lend 
their  countenance  to  it  by  active  co-opera- 
tion or  guilty  silence.  In  such  a  business 
the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief ;  briber 
and  bribed  deserve  a  common  condemna- 
tion ;  no  disguise  can  make  either  the  bribe- 
giving  or  the  bribe-taking  honorable.  This 
is  true  even  when  the  fee  is  coerced  ;  for 
if  he  who  submits  to  blackmail  is  not  as 
bad  as  the  blackmailer,  he  is  in  one  respect 
more  contehiptible,  in  that  he  is  more 
cowardly. 

What  the  philosophers  call  the  "  ulti- 
mate "  cause  of  this  whole  bad  business, 
only  a  few  minor  illustrations  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  brought  to  light,  is  the 
American  worship  of  success,  the  deter- 
mination to  "  get  on,"  honestly  if  we  can, 
dishonestly  if  we  must  But  the  "  proxi- 
mate "  cause  is  the  spoils  system.  Mr. 
Croker  is  a  perfectly  frank  believer  in  the 
spoils  system,  and  works  it  successfully 
because  he  is  unhindered  by  either  scru- 
ples of  conscience  or  fear  of  detection. 
He  glories  in  what  to  most  readers  uncon- 
taminated  by  that  system  seems  his  shame. 

This  system  corrupts  and  poisons  wher- 
ever it  dominates.  It  is  no  better  in 
Republican  Philadelphia  than  in  Demo- 
cratic New  York ;  no  better  whether  we 
call  it  Plattism,  Algerism,  or  Crokerism. 
Mr.  Croker  cries,  "  Investigate  Mr.  Piatt," 
and  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  credited  with  saying 
that  Mr.  Croker  is  right  No  1  they  are 
both  wrong.  When  a  hunter  has  a  fox  in 
sight,  he  does  not  abandon  the  chase  to 
follow  the  trail  o(  a  fox  in  hiding.  Mr. 
Croker's  dull  apprehension  of  political 
peril  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's  keen  political 
hatred  of  Mr.  Piatt  blind  them  both,  and 
they  do  not  see  clearly.  Nevertheless 
Plattism  is  no  better  than  Crokerism,  and 
Algerism  is  no  better  than  either,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  one  form  of  the  spoils 
system  should  be  followed  by  an  investi- 
gation at  least  as  thorough  of  all  other 
forms.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  sit  in 
judgment  on  either  Senator  Piatt  or  Sec- 
retary Alger.     If  they  are  not  administra- 


tors of  that  system  which  Mr.  Croker  y 
defiantly  defends,  no  men  in  the   Unitaec 
States  are  more  interested  than  they  to  havt 
their   innocence  established.      We  indk*. 
the  system,  not  men. 

That  system,  wherever  it  apf)ears,  ano 
however  it  is  called,  whether   conceakd 
under  euphonious  phrases  or  naively  ac- 
knowledged and  boastfully  afllimied,  is  eru 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.      It  :> 
to  be  known   by  its  fruits,  and  its  fruits 
are  deadly.     It  transforms  every  election 
from   an    honest   discussion    of    pK>iiticaJ 
principles  into  a  conscienceless  scramble 
for  spoils  by  politicians  who  have  no  prin 
ciples.     It   converts   public    oflfices     into 
public  plunder,  and  values  (patriotism  for 
what  the  patriot  can  make  out  of  it.     It 
creates  an  army  of  overpaid  and  often 
absolutely  idle  officials,  appointed,  not  for 
the  service  which  they  are  expected  to 
render  to  the  public,  but  for  the  service 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  machine. 
It  demands  of  every  ofl5ceholder  that  he 
serve  his  faction  first,  his  part>'  next,  his 
country  last  or  not  at  all.     It  degrades 
politics  from  a  science  of  government  to  a 
scheme  of  public  spoliation.     It  uses  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government  to  reward 
henchmen  and  to  punish  opponents.     It 
spreads  corruption  through  all  ttie  lower 
ranks  of  our  public  service,  often  intro- 
duces it  into  the  higher  ranks,  and  makes 
it  always  difficult  and  often  impossible  for 
honest  men  to  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment    It  gives  public  property  away  to 
private  corporations,  who  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  their  franchises  by  bribing  legis- 
lators than  by  sharing  the  profits  with  the 
public.     It  demands  payment  for  clean 
streets  and  gives  dirty  ones  ;  it  has  threat- 
ened New  York  City  with  cholera,  and  has 
introduced  typhoid  as  an  epidemic  into 
Philadelphia.     It  encourages  blackmail  in 
every  department  of  our  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  hires  the  police  to  foster 
the  vices  which  the  city  hires  them  to  limit 
or  suppress.     It  dishonors  us  abroad  by 
the  appointment  of  consuls    who    know 
neither  their  business  nor  the  language  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent,  and 
inconveniences  us  at  home  by  habitually 
supplanting  in  every  town  and  village  post- 
masters of  experience  and  training  with 
novices  who  have  to  learn  afresh  their 
trade    at   public    expense.     It    prohibits 
continuity    of    policy    and    discourages 
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honesty  and  efficiency  of  administration  in 
the  Indian  service.  It  makes  the  custom- 
house malodorous,  incites  customs  officers 
to  dishonesty,  and  puts  honest  customs 
officers  under  suspicion.  It  vitiates  our 
census  reports  and  refuses  us  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
country,  its  population  and  resources.  It 
enters  our  army,  appoints  incompetent 
men  to  provide  it  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  by  their  incompetency  slays  a  hun- 
dred men  to  every  man  slain  in  battle. 
And,  worst  of  all,  it  corrupts  the  public 
conscience,  makes  robbery  first  a  jest  and 
then  an  honor,  and  enables  the  country 
to  look  with  unexemplary  patience  on 
schemes  for  nullifying  the  suffrage,  some- 
times by  purchase,  sometimes  by  fraud, 
and  sometimes  by  open  violence. 

This  is  the  spoils  system.  Mr.  Croker 
has  simply  made  a  singularly  frank  avowal 
of  it  and  a  curiously  naive  disclosure  of 
some  of  its  operations.  There  is  but  one 
remedy :  a  strong  resolve  that  public  office 
shall  be  treated  as  a  public  trust,  and 
public  officers  as  public  servants,  to  be 
appointed  only  to  serve  the  country  and 
removed  only  for  failure  in  such  service. 


Help  for  the  Cubans 

All  raw  material  comes  from  the  soil. 
Manufacturing  creates  it  into  a  useful 
product;  railroads  carry  it  where  it  is 
needed ;  money  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
these  operations :  but  the  manufacturer, 
the  railroad  official,  the  banker,  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  agriculture  and  min- 
ing. These  two  are  the  fundamental 
industries.  If  Cuba  is  to  be  set  upon  her 
feet,  it  must  be  by  starting  the  small 
farmers  to  cultivate  again  the  now  devas- 
tated farms. 

This  is  the  economic  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  philanthropic  aspect  is  more  eloquent. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  in  Cuba  able 
and  willing  to  work,  and  thousands  of 
acres  waiting  to  be  cultivated.  Having 
spent  some  millions  of  dollars  and  sacri- 
ficed some  hundreds  of  lives  in  a  "  war 
of  humanity,"  we  can  now  do  one  of 
three  things  :  leave  the  Cubans  to  die  of 
starvation;  feed  them  in  idleness  and 
make  paupers  of  them  ;  or  give  them 
tools  and  help  them  to  help  themselves, 
and  so  make  men  of  them.     The  latter  is 


the  course  which  Mr.  William  Willard 
Howard  proposes.  He  has  had  experience 
in  this  kind  of  work  in  Armenia ;  he  is, 
therefore,  not  a  theorist  He  has  been  in 
Cuba,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
has  the  promise  of  Government  sanction, 
though  the  Government  cannot  give  him 
direct  pecuniary  support.  The  Outlook 
knows  him  and  his  work  well  enough  to 
welcome  his  article  in  its  columns,  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  money  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund, 
and  to  pay  over  to  it  the  balance  left 
in  its  hands  from  the  contributions  sent 
to  it  last  summer  for  the  purchase  of  a 
steam  launch  for  the  Red  Cross.  We 
received  from  our  readers  $3,751.61  ;  we 
paid  for  the  launch  $2,500 ;  for  food, 
medicine,  and  supplies  distributed  in  Cuba, 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  sum  of  $847.23  ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  $407.38,  which  we 
propose  now  to  appropriate  to  this  en- 
deavor to  help  the  Cubans  to  help  them- 
selves. All  contributions  through  The 
Outlook  will  be  acknowledged  in  our  col- 
umns ;  checks  and  money-orders  should 
be  made  payable  to  The  Outlook.  Read 
Mr.  Howard's  letter  and  see  if  it  does 
not  appeal  to  5rou. 


Negotiations  with  the 
Filipinos 

The  report  comes  to  us  from  London 
that  the  Philippine  Junta,  by  a  majority 
of  one — four  to  three — favor  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  establishment  of  peace 
on  a  basis  which  would  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Philippines,  and  would  provide  for  some 
share  in  the  government  by  the  Fili- 
pinos. If  this  be  so,  if  indeed  there  are 
any  proposals  for  peace,  no  considerations 
of  pride  should  prevent  our  Government 
from  opening  the  way  for  such  negotia- 
tions. In  our  judgment,  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
in  the  archipelago ;  that  is,  it  is  respon- 
sible to  the  citizens  there  and  to  other 
nations  interested  to  protect  persons  and 
property  in  the  islands,  and  in  all  of  them. 
It  is  its  duty  to  insure  this  protection  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  surely 
it  is  a  great  deal   better  to  secure  it  by 
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pacific  measures  than  by  war ;  to  secure 
the  coroperation  of  the'  Malolos  govern- 
ment than  to  perpetuate  its  hostility  and 
establish  peace^and  order  in  spite  of  its 
hostility. 

The  conditions  in  Cuba,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Kennan,  indicate  very  clearly  what 
would  have  been  the  im  happy  condition  of 
that  island  if  we  had  followed  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  wished  to  recognize  the 
so-called  Cuban  Republic  as  the  govern- 
ment de  facto,  and  assumed  that  it  repre- 
sented self-government.  The  adoption 
in  the  Philippines  of  such  a  policy  would 
probably  be  worse,  since  there  is  so  strong 
a  domestic  hostility  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tagals.  But  The  Outlook  in  its  issue  of 
January  28  last  urged  that  Congress  should 
pass  respecting  the  Philippines  just  such 
a  series  of  resolutions  as  it  passed  re- 
specting Cuba.  If  that  policy  had  been 
pursued  at  that  time,  it  is  possible,  though 
we  do  not  oursel-ves  think  it  probable,  that 
the  war  with  the  Filipinos  might  have  been 
avoided.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  to 
make  such  a  policy  impolitic.  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  maintaining  American  sov- 
ereignty in  the  islands  to  promote  the 
largest  possible  local  self-government,  as  is 
being  done  in  Cuba  ;  and  to  transfer  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  sovereignty 
altogether,  if  the  inhabitants  desire  it,  as 
soon  as  they  have  reasonably  demonstrated 
their  will  and  their  capacity.  In  so  far 
as  the  present  so-called  insurrection  is  due 
to  an  ambition  on  the  part  of  Aguinaldo 
to  establish  in  the  islands  an  oligarchy 
composed  of  one  tribe  to  rule  over  all  the 
other  tribes,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
prove  by  superior  force  that  it  can  never 
be  realized.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
a  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  a  noble  even  if  mis- 
guided desire  for  self-government,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  correct  that 
misapprehension  and  to  gratify,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  that  desire.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  said  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Philippines.  They  only  desire  hon- 
orably to  fulfill  their  obligations  in  pro- 
tecting civilization  in  the  Philippines  from 
the  danger  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
sooner  the  Filipinos  can  govern  them- 
selves, the  better  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  pleased 


The  Kindergarten  in 
America 

The  spread  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment during  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
in  many  ways  the  most  significant  and 
promising  fact  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  country.  Within  the  memory  of  living 
people  a  few  enthusiastic  women — ^sharers 
for  the  most  part  in  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual movement  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
hospitable  therefore  to  fresh  and  spiritual 
ideas — b^an  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens and  the  explanation  of  FroebeFs 
ideas  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  To-day 
a  large  number  of  the  great  cities  have 
made  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  public 
education ;  private  kindergartens  are  found 
in  every  intelligent  community  ;  training- 
schools  have  not  only  multiplied  but  have 
made  great  advances  in  tlie  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  their  work.  The  kinder- 
garten has  become  firmly  established  in 
the  confidence  of  the  country  and  in  its 
educational  system.  Wherever  the  Froe- 
belian  ideas  have  gone  they  have  awakened 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  So  deeply  have 
many  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
country  been  stirred  by  the  conception  of 
education  which  underlies  the  kindergar- 
ten that  the  movement  may  be  regarded 
as  spiritual  quite  as  much  as  educational. 
In  this  fact  lie  its  strength  and  its  prom- 
ise ;  for  the  educational  ideas  which  are 
not  only  to  train,  but  to  liberate,  enrich, 
and  energize  men,  must  have  their  roots 
whence  all  great  imptilses  come — in  the 
spiritual  nature.  No  education  can  make 
men  contributing  forces  to  the  higher 
civilization  which  does  not  issue  from  the 
spiritual  nature.  The  defects  of  the  older 
methods  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  methods  came  into  being  when  psy- 
chology was  very  imperfectly  understood. 
The  education  which  took  its  shape  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  period  was  literary 
in  its  inspiration.  It  has  accomplished  an 
immense  work  in  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
express  the  highest  conception  of  educa- 
tion. Of  late  years  it  has  been  supple- 
mented and  modified  and  in  a  sense  re- 
organized by  the  entrance  of  scientific 
ideas  and  the  pressure  of  scientific  studies ; 
and  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
Western  world  has  been  going  through  a 
period  of  great  perplexity  and  confusion 
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because  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  two 
different  but  not  necessarily  opposing 
conceptions  of  education.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  will  not  be  until  both  the 
literary  and  the  scientific  education  are 
unified  by  a  profound  spiritual  conception 
of  the  function  of  education  and  of  the 
ends  which  it  is  to  seek. 

The  significance  of  the  kindergarten 
movelnent  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opens 
the  way  for  this  larger  and  more  inclusive 
educational  ideal,  and  that  it  expresses 
the  deep  spiritual  necessity  felt  on  all 
sides  for  such  an  ideal.  For  Froebel's 
teaching  substitutes  a  vital  for  a  formal 
or  mechanical  idea ;  it  interprets  the  edu- 
cational function  as  identical  with  the 
vital  function  ;  it  interprets  life  itself  from 
the  educational  point  of  view,  and  carries 
with  it  the  inference  that  while  educational 
processes  and  methods  are  necessarily 
technical,  educational  ends  and  ideas  are 
in  no  sense  technical  or  professional,  but 
belong  as  much  to  the  final  philosophy  of 
life  as  the  underlying  ideas  of  religion  or 
art. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  who 
have  been  trying  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  study  of  methods,  systems,  and 
conditions  should  accept  with  enthusiasm 
a  spiritual  philosophy  instead  of  a  group 
of  methods,  and  should  find  in  the  ideas  of 
Froebel  something  which  ministers  to  their 
own  individual  lives  as  well  as  contributes 
freshness,  variety,  and  vitality  to  their  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  kindergarten  movement  is  render- 
ing three  or  four  very  conspicuous  and 
vital  kinds  of  service  : 

First,  it  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  basing  education  upon  psychology; 
upon  a  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child. 
It  was  Froebel's  study  of  the  child-nature 
which  gave  birth  to  the  kindergarten  and 
to  the  group  of  ideas  behind  it,  and  led  to 
the  reclamation  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important  formative  years  in  the 
child's  life  for  educational  purposes. 

Second,  it  has  gone  far  toward  bringing 
the  home  to  educational  self-consciousness. 
It  has  advanced  that  conception  of  educa- 
tion, held  as  yet  by  so  few,  but  to  be 
held  in  the  future  by  all  intelligent  men 
and  women,  which  shall  co-ordinate  all 
the  institutions  of  society  for  educational 
purposes.  The  kindergarten  has  made 
people  understand  that  the  most  important 


school  in  the  world  is  the  home,  and  the 
most  important  teacher  the  mother.  If 
it  had  rendered  no  other  service  than  this, 
it  would  have  conferred  inestimable  bene- 
fits upon  the  children  of  the  future,  for  it 
is  fast  making  an  educated  motherhood  ; 
a  generation  of  women  who  will  not  only 
understand  their  opportunities  as  educa- 
tors, but  who  will  co-operate  with  teachers 
and  schools. 

Third,  the  kindergarten  attempts  defi- 
nitely and  intelligently  to  develop  the  cre- 
ative spirit ;  that  spirit  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
formal  education  has  taken  no  notice,  and 
for  which  it  has  made  no  provision.  It  is 
impossible  to  even  suggest  in  a  sentence 
the  transforming  power  which  lies  in  the 
appeal  to  the  creative  side  of  men.  No  • 
greater  service  could  be  rendered  the  race 
to-day  than  to  liberate  that  power  ;  for  its 
liberation  would  mean  joy,  peace,  and 
strength ;  it  would  mean  the  co-operation 
once  more  of  the  imagination  and  the 
hand  in  all  the  toil  of  life.  It  would  bring 
back  art  to  the  workshop  and  in  the  trades, 
and  with  art  would  come  a  new  birth  of 
beauty  in  the  common  life  of  humanity. 
The  kindergarten  has  also  brought  back 
that  religious  element  "which  is  the  source 
of  all  real  power,  growth,  and  beauty ;  the 
loss  of  which  has  impoverished  the  creative 
life  of  the  world  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
has  produced  depression  and  pessimism, 
and  has  substituted  a  study  of  methods, 
systems,  and  conditions  for  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  spiritual  energy  and  life.  The 
kindergarten  aims  at  the  education  of -that 
which  is  as  well  as  that  which  kno7Vs. 

An  educational  system  which  has  such 
a  rootage  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
needs  of  the  soul  has  a  great  future  before 
it.  It  is  often  misunderstood,  for  it  de- 
mands more  from  those  who  endeavor  to 
expound  and  apply  it  than  any  other 
group  of  educational  ideas.  There  are 
too  many  inferior  kindergartens  and  in- 
capable kindergartners.  The  bright  and 
entertaining  article  on  "  The  Kindergarten 
Child — After  the  Kindergarten,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
kindergartners.  As  a  piece  of  criticism 
it  does  not  even  touch  the  kindergarten 
principles.  Indeed,  it  does  not  so  much 
as  hint  at  the  great  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion behind  the  kindergarten.  It  is  not 
in   any  sense   an  attack  on   the  kinder- 
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garten ;  it  is  a  very  vivacious  and  enter- 
taining exhibition  of  one  fault  of  some 
teachers  in  some  kindergartens.  There 
are  too  many  sentimental  kindergartners 
of  the  "  Miss  Bessie  "  type,  and  the  im- 
mediate work  of  those  who  love  the  kin- 
dergarten in  this  country  is  to  direct 
**  Miss  Bessie's  "  energies  into  some  other 
field.  To  discard  the  kindergarten  phi- 
losophy or  system  because  some  teachers 
fail  to  comprehend  the  one  or  to  apply  the 
other  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  discard  re- 
ligion because  some  people  who  believe  in 
it  do  not  understand  it  and  do  not  practice 
it,  or  to  discard  art  because  some  who  avow 
their  devotion  to  it  absurdly  misrepresent 
it.  If  an  educational  system  were  to  be 
discarded  because  of  bad  teaching,  no 
educational  system  now  in  use  could  stand 
for  an  hour.  At  its  worst  the  kinder- 
garten, in  teaching  quality,  is  probably 
better  and  more  effective  than  the  primary 
school ;  and  nobody  thinks  of  abolishing 
the  primary  school  because  some  of  the 
women  who  teach  in  it  are  incompetent 
to  do  their  work.  The  kindergarten  has 
passed  through  the  missionary  stage  and 
the  stage  of  organization ;  it  has  now  come 
to  the  stage  when  it  must  apply  to  itself 
the  highest  standards,  and  hold  its  teach- 
ers rigidly  to  them.  It  has  nothing  to 
fear  and  much  to  gain  from  intelligent 
criticism.  In  its  principles  it  is  unassail- 
able ;  in  its  practice  some  of  its  disciples 
have  much  to  learn. 


A  Little  While 

"  A  little  while,"  said  Christ,  "  and  ye 
shall  not  see  me ;  and  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me  ;  .  .  .  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy."  The  resurrec- 
tion was  behind  him  ;  one  great  grief  had 
already  been  changed  into  immortal  joy. 
The  ascension  was  before  him ;  another 
sorrow  was  to  be  transmuted  into  another 
joy.  In  the  divine  alchemy  this  trans- 
formation of  sorrow  into  joy  is  always 
taking  place ;  this  most  blessed  of  mira- 
cles is  always  being  wrought.  The  chang- 
ing of  water  into  wine  was  but  a  faint 
material  symbol  of  this  glorious  transmu- 
tation of  that  which  burdens  and  blights 
into  that  which  lightens  and  fertilizes. 
Between  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  there  is 
always  an  interval.     To  the  disciples  those 


awful  three  days  were  like  three  centuries, 
so  black  and  desolate  were  they.  And 
yet  it  was  only  "  a  little  while."  Between 
the  going  of  Christ  from  the  sight  of  mes 
and  his  returning  has  seemed  to  his  htm 
disciples  a  weary  and  endless  waiting; 
and  yet  it  is  only  *'  a  little  while,"  No 
sooner  had  he  vanished  from  their  si^ 
than  he  returned  in  their  enriched  and 
ennobled  lives ;  and  every  year  since  his 
disappearance  on  Ascension  Day  has 
witnessed  his  reappearance  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  More  and  more,  in  higher 
ideals,  nobler  laws,  juster  order,  wider 
vision,  he  comes  into  the  world  which  he 
redeemed.  He  is  always  coming;  un- 
heralded and  unseen  he  is  found  in  ever)- 
reform,  philanthropy,  unselfish  work ;  in 
the  larger  idea  of  brotherhood  which  is 
takin  possession  of  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  bearing  its  fruit  in  a  more  Christlike 
civilization.  And  when  he  comes  again 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  however  long  the 
interval,  it  will  be  seen,  as  men  look  back, 
to  have  been  but  "a  little  while." 

Our  sorrows  bear  us  to  the  ground  in 
the  first  anguish,  but  as  we  lift  our  faces 
once  more  heavenward  the  sky  be^ns  to 
lighten.  For  **  they  are  all  gone  into  a 
world  of  light,"  and  the  glory  of  that 
fuller  life  gently  and  silently  steals  upon 
our  darkness.  Time,  and  time  alone,  brings 
the  greater  consolations  which  God  distills 
from  the  griefs  that  come  upon  us.  No 
voice  of  prophet  or  teacher  can  hasten 
that  process,  though  they  may  do  much  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  it.  God's  wajrs  have 
to  do  with  the  making  of  character,  and 
character  is  the  fruit  not  only  of  struggle 
but  of  time.  God's  ways  lie  along^  the 
courses  of  truth,  and  truth  cannot  be  seized 
with  a  swift  hand  ;  we  must  grow  into  it 
The  boy  thinks  his  period  of  educadon 
interminable  ;  but  when  it  is  accomplished, 
and  he  looks  back  upon  it,  it  seems  but 
"  a  little  while."  So  is  it  with  the  disci- 
pline of  sorrow.  It  seems  to  be  A\ithout 
limit  of  days,  and  yet,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  fulfilled  life,  it  will  be  but  "  a  little 
while."  However  long  the  winter,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  earth  is  green  ; 
however  dark  the  night,  there  comes  an 
hour  when  the  sky  brightens.  It  is  a  long 
time  in  our  hearts ;  it  is  a  short  time  in 
our  lives :  it  is  a  long  time  in  our  dark- 
ness ;  it  is  "  a  littie  while  "  in  God's  eter- 
nal day. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  CUBA 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN' 


V. 

A   Few   Days  in   Guantanamo 


SOON  after  my  return  to  Santiago  from 
Baracoa  I  made  a  second  visit,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly,  to  the 
town  of  Guantanamo,  partly  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  getting  some  baggage  that  I  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  there  when  I 
started  on  horseback  for  the  north  coast, 
and  partly  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
provisional  government  set  up  by  Colonel 
Ray,  under  direction  of  General  Wood,  in 
the  largest  and  most  important  district  in 
the  province. 

We  left  Santiago  on  the  steamer  Thomas 
Brooks  at  10  p.m.,  disembarked  at  Cai- 
manera  soon  after  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing, and,  after  a  ride  of  half  an  hour  by 
rail,  reached  Guantanamo  at  half-past 
eight  on  one  of  the  hot,  sunny  days  which 
are  so  common  in  southeastern  Cuba 
during  the  dry  season,  and  which  would 
remind  a  Califomian  of  June  or  July  days 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  One  of  Colonel 
Ray's  orderlies  met  us  at  the  station,  put 
a  rickety  Cuban  hack  at  our  disposal,  and 
said  that  the  Colonel,  who  had  already 
begun  his  day's  work,  wished  us  to  go 
directly  to  his  house,  where  he  would  join 
us  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Before 
nine  o'clock  we  were  all  seated  around  an 
immaculately  neat  and  flower-decorated 
American  breakfast-table,  drinking  black 
coflFeeoutof  Lilliputian  Cuban  cups, eating 
delicious  fish  which  had  been  caught  that 
morning  in  the  open  sea,  laughing  at  Mrs. 
Ray's  attempts  to  make  five  knives  and 
forks  and  four  teaspoons  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  three-course  breakfast,  and 
discussing,  by  turns,  trials  and  privations 
of  Cuban  housekeeping,  problems  of 
Cuban  government,  and  the  latest  news 
from  Baracoa,  Santiago,  Guantanamo,  and 
the  United  States.  After  breakfast,  Col- 
onel Ray  returned  to  the  post  headquar- 
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ters,  taking  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylly  with 
him  ;  Mrs.  Ray  went  to  the  kitchen  to 
practice  "  Spanish  at  a  Glance "  upon 
her  solemn,  turbaned  negro  cook ;  while 
I  took  my  kodak  and  set  out  for  a  stroll 
through  the  town. 

Guantanamo,  which  before  the  war  was 
a  place  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  situated  on  a  low  and  nearly 
level  plain  beside  the  Guaso  River,  ten 
miles  or  more  from  the  spacious  and 
nearly  land-locked  bay  of  Guantanamo, 
and  about  an  equal  distance  from  a  range 
of  wooded  mountains  which  bounds  the 
plain  on  the  north.  In  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  the  country  is  somewhat 
broken  an.d  hilly ;  but  on  the  other  side 
the  land  slopes  gently  and  gradually  to 
the  head  of  the  bay,  near  Caimanera, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  brackish  and 
malarious  swamp.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  not  a  good  one,  from  either  a  commer- 
cial or  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but,  in 
making  settlements  in  Cuba,  the  Span- 
iards paid  little  attention,  apparently,  to 
commerce,  and  still  less  to  sanitary  environ- 
ment ;  and  as  it  was  easier  to  build  in  the 
valley  of  the  Guaso,  and  get  their  drink- 
ing-water from  the  river,  than  to  settle  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  beautiful  bay  where 
they  would  have  to  dig  wells  or  construct 
cisterns,  they  founded  Guantanamo  in 
one  of  the  least  accessible  and  most  un- 
healthful  places  between  Santiago  and 
Cape  Maysi,  and  then  had  to  build  ten 
miles  of  railroad  to  connect  it  with  tide- 
water. As  a  result,  the  cost  of  imports 
is  largely  increased,  and  the  profit  on  ex- 
ports correspondingly  lessened  by  un- 
necessary transshipment,  lighterage,  and 
railroad  transportation  ;  while  the  death- 
rate  of  the  town,  since  1895,  has  averaged 
125  per  month,  or  165  to  185  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population  every  year,  not 
including  a  considerable  number  of  deaths 
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of  soldiers  among  the  troops  of  the  Spanish 
garrison. 

Architecturally  Guantananio  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  Baracoa.  There 
are  the  same  narrow  sidewalks ;  the  same 
unpaved  dirt  streets  intersected  by  lines 
of  half-embedded  flagstones  set  on  edge 
so  as  to  form  slightly  raised  geometrical 
patterns;  the  same  one-story  stuccoed 
houses  with  sloping  red-tiled  roofs  pro- 
jecting in  front  over  wide  piazzas^  and 
supported  by  interminable  rows  of  white, 
blue,  or  yellow  posts ;  the  same  huge  un- 
glazed  windows  protected  by  massive  iron 
bars ;  and  the  same  crumbling,  dilapi- 
dated, or  mildewed  walls,  painted  or  white- 
washed in  faded  tints  of  dirty  yellow  or 
light  azure  blue.  The  only  features  of 
the  town  that,  at  a  casual  glance,  seem  to 
distinguish  it  from  Baracoa  are  the  greater 
width  and  more  regular  arrangement  of 
its  streets,  and  the  long  rows  of  flagstaffs 
which  lean  out  over  the  sidewalks  from 
the  railings  of  its  continuous  piazzas.  As 
these  flagstaffs  are  all  large  bamboo  canes 
or  poles,  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
as  they  all  incline  outward  from  the  pi- 
azzas, and  have  halliards  drooping  from 
them  in  festoons,  they  not  only  form  a 
peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  every 
street  scene,  but  irresistibly  suggest  the 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  make  a  practice 
of  fishing  in  the  gutters,  and  that  they 
leave  their  rods  and  lines  out  on  their 
front  porches  all  the  time  so  as  to  have 
them  in  readiness  for  a  flood  or  an  incom- 
ing tide.  In  a  walk  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town  I  saw  hardly  a  house 
that  had  not  a  piazza  flush  with  the  side- 
walk, and  a  long  bamboo  fishing-pole  and 
line  leaning  out  from  the  railing  as  if  it 
had  just  been  set  there  for  a  moment 
while  the  fisherman  went  after  bait 
Whether  flags  are  ever  raised  on  these 
poles  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  I  saw  none 
during  my  stay  in  the  place. 

To  one  who  has  just  come  from  the 
humid  climate  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
Baracoa,  Guantanamo  in  January  seems 
hot,  arid,  and  verdureless.  In  most  Cuban 
towns  the  yards  and  gardens,  at  least, 
contain  trees  or  flowering  shrubs  ;  and  in 
some  prominent  place — generally  in  front 
of  the  principal  church — you  will  find  a 
small  park  or  plaza  which  is  carpeted 
with  grass,  shaded  by  flamboyant  or  royal 
palm  trees,   and   filled   with   blossoming 


plants,  bushes,  and  vines ;  but  in  Guanta- 
namo there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
streets  are  long,  unrelieved  stretches  of 
yellow  earth ;  there  are  few,  if  any,  gar- 
dens; and  although  there  is  an  open 
square  or  plaza  in  front  of  the  dirty,  stuc- 
coed town  church,  its  grass  has  been  nib- 
bled by  vagrant  cattle  and  scorched  by 
tropical  sunshine  until  it  has  finally  given 
up  the  struggle  for  existence ;  its  plants 
and  shrubs  have  perished  for  want  of 
water;  and  its  trees  have  all  been  cut 
down  by  the  priest  and  converted  into 
charcoal.  Nothing  now  remains,  there- 
fore, in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  except  a 
few  giant  cactuses  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height,  which  still  stretch  their  gaunt, 
angular  limbs  over  the  barren  earth,  and 
intensify,  with  suggestions  of  a  tropical 
desert,  the  dreariness  of  the  dry,  empty 
square. 

Arid  and  verdureless,  however,  as 
Guantanamo  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  super- 
ficially, if  not  perfectly,  clean,  and  is  not 
wholly  lacking  in  evidences  of  American 
influence  and  signs  of  returning  prosperity. 
In  my  walk  through  the  town  I  saw  sev- 
eral American  bicycles  gliding  noiselessly 
along  the  dry  streets  or  bumping  over  the 
low,  stony  barriers  of  the  geometrical 
diagrams ;  in  a  Spanish  shop  that  I  passed 
an  American  graphophone  was  reproduc- 
ing a  comet  solo,  to  the  great  delight  and 
amazement  of  a  crowd  of  listeners  who 
had  gathered  about  the  door ;  three  or 
four  times  I  heard  the  metallic  tinkle  of 
pianos  from  the  barred  windows  of  stuc- 
coed Cuban  dwelling-houses ;  and  in  the 
yard  of  a  palm-thatched  "  shack,"  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  I  saw  two  negro 
girls,  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
waists,  waltzing  slowly  and  singing  "  After 
the  Ball." 

Friday  evening,  after  dinner,  I  went  to 
call  on  Mr.  Theodore  Brooks,  of  the  well- 
known  English  firm  of  Brooks  &  Ca, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  business  in 
Santiago  and  Guantanamo  for  three  gen- 
erations, and  which  owns  or  manages 
several  of  the  largest  sugar  plantations  in 
the  province.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford  and  a  man  of  high  literary 
culture  as  well  as  of  practical  business 
ability,  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Cuba,  has  learned  to  speaJc  Spanish 
as  readily  and  fluently  as  English,  and  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  Cuba  and  the 
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Cubans,  perhaps,  as  any  man  on  the 
island.  I  found  him  living,  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  in  a  large  and  com- 
fortably furnished  house,  which,  although 
built  on  Cuban  architectural  lines,  was 
filled  with  evidences  of  English  taste  and 
culture  in  the  shape  of  rugs,  curtains, 
pictures,  an  American  g^and  piano,  and  a 
large  and  well- selected  library  of  standard 
and  modern  books  in  English,  German, 
and  Spanish.  It  was  more  like  the  home 
of  a  wealthy  and  cultured  American  family 
than  any  private  residence  that  I  had  seen 
in  Cuba,  and  I  spent  a  delightful  evening 
there  in  listening  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks's 
stories  of  the  insurrection,  and  in  discuss- 
ing with  them  books,  art,  music,  Russia, 
the  Santiago  campaign,  the  Cuban  char- 
acter, and  the  Baracoa  trail. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  infor- 
mation given  to  me  by  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Colonel  Ray  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Guantanamo  during  the  war, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  town,  although  not  directly 
attacked  or  besieged  by  the  American 
army,  suffered  even  more,  perhaps,  from 
hunger  and  disease  than  Santiago  itself. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1897,  the  Span- 
ish garrisdn  at  Guantanamo  consisted  of 
about  two  thousand  men.  In  November 
of  that  year  it  was  increased  to  four  thou- 
sand by  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  re- 
cruits from  Spain,  and  in  April,  1898,  just 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  it  was  again 
strongly  reinforced,  so  that,  when  General 
Shafter  disembarked  at  Daiquiri  and  Sib- 
oney  and  began  his  march  inland,  he  left 
behind  him  in  Guantanamo  a  Spanish 
army  of  nearly  seven  thousand  men — a 
much  larger  hostile  force  than  he  had  in 
front  of  him  at  Santiago.  Why  Captain- 
General  Blanco  threw  seven  thousand 
regulars  into  a  comparatively  unimportant 
place  like  Guantanamo,  when  there  were 
only  three  or  four  thousand  available  for 
the  defense  of  Santiago,  and  why  the 
strong  and  well-armed  Guantanamo  divis- 
ion never  so  much  as  made  an  attempt  to 
create  a  diversion  by  attacking  General 
Shafter's  Hne  of  commimications,  it  is 
impossible,  at  present,  to  ascertain.  When 
we  ran  into  Guantanamo  Bay  with  Red 
Cross  supplies  on  the  steamer  State  of 
Texas  in  June,  we  were  informed  that 
Guantanamo  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
insurgents ;  but  this  statement  proved  to 


be  untrue.  There  was  a  small  insurgent 
force  under  General  Perez  between  Guan- 
tanamo and  Caney  on  the  Santiago  road ; 
but  it  could  not  have  offered  any  very 
serious  resistance  to  the  Spanish  General 
Parrajo  if  the  latter  had  taken  the  field 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  General  Shafter's 
disembarkation  at  Daiquiri,  and  had 
marched  resolutely  toward  Caney  with  a 
column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Col- 
onel Escarrio,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
that  the  insurgents  could  offer,  marched 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Man- 
zanillo  to  Santiago,  with  a  force  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  men,  and  reached  his  desti- 
nation almost  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  July  1-2.  Why  could  not 
General  Parrajo,  who  was  much  nearer  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  had  twice  Escar- 
rio's  force,  march  to  Caney,  and  from  there 
threaten  our  right  flank,  or  cut  our  line  of 
communication  between  Siboney  and  the 
Pozo  House  ?  According  to  Colonel  Ray, 
General  Parrajo  excused,  or  attempted  to 
justify,  his  inaction  by  saying  that  the 
telegraph  line  between  Guantanamo  and 
Santiago  had  been  destroyed  by  the  in- 
surgents ;  that  he  had  no  orders  to  move, 
and  that  he  was  ignorant  not  only  of  the 
wishes  and  views  of  General  Linares,  but 
of  the  plans  of  General  Shafter.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  feeble  excuse.  If  Gen- 
eral Shafter  had  been  conducting  the 
defense  of  Santiago  against  a  Spanish 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Siboney,  and 
if  General  Chaffee,  with  a  force  of  seven 
thousand  American  regulars,  had  been  at 
Guantanamo,  where  he  could  get  no  orders 
from  his  superior  officer  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  telegraph  line,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  he  would  have  re- 
mained ten  days  inactive,  and  have  allowed 
the  provision  trains  of  the  invader  to  pro- 
ceed unmolested  over  a  road  so  easily 
blocked  as  the  narrow  and  difficult  trail 
from  Siboney  to  Santiago.  He  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  act  on  his 
own  personal  initiative,  and,  by  hurling  a 
column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  upon 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
delayed  or  wholly  prevented  the  latter's 
advance.  But  all  of  the  Spanish  leaders 
in  southeastern  Cuba  seem  to  have  been 
timid,  irresolute,  or  demoralized.  If  Gen- 
eral Parrajo  had  had  a  little  pluck  and 
self-reliance,  and  had  used  his  seven  thou- 
sand men,  as  he  might  have  used  them,  to 
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pacific  measures  than  by  war ;  to  secure 
the  coroperation  of  the'Malolos  govern- 
ment than  to  perpetuate  its  hostility  and 
establish  peace^and  order  in  spite  of  its 
hostility'. 

The  conditions  in  Cuba,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Kennan,  indicate  very  clearly  what 
would  have  been  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  island  if  we  had  followed  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  wished  to  recognize  the 
so-called  Cuban  Republic  as  the  govern- 
ment de  facto ^  and  assumed  that  it  repre- 
sented self-government.  The  adoption 
in  the  Philippines  of  such  a  p>olicy  would 
probably  be  worse,  since  there  is  so  strong 
a  domestic  hostility  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tagals.  But  The  Outlook  in  its  issue  of 
January  28  last  urged  that  Congress  should 
pass  respecting  the  Philippines  just  such 
a  series  of  resolutions  as  it  passed  re- 
specting Cuba.  If  that  policy  had  been 
pursued  at  that  time,  it  is  possible,  though 
we  do  not  oursel-ves  think  it  probable,  that 
the  war  with  the  Filipinos  might  have  been 
avoided.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  to 
make  such  a  policy  impolitic.  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  maintaining  American  sov- 
ereignty in  the  islands  to  promote  the 
largest  possible  local  self-government,  as  is 
being  done  in  Cuba  ;  and  to  transfer  the 
duties  and  resp>onsibilities  of  sovereignty 
altogether,  if  the  inhabitants  desire  it,  as 
soon  as  they  have  reasonably  demonstrated 
their  will  and  their  capacity.  In  so  far 
as  the  present  so-called  insurrection  is  due 
to  an  ambition  on  the  part  of  Aguinaldo 
to  establish  in  the  islands  an  oligarchy 
composed  of  one  tribe  to  rule  over  all  the 
other  tribes,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
prove  by  superior  force  that  it  can  never 
be  realized.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
a  misapprehension  of  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  a  noble  even  if  mis- 
guided desire  for  self-government,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  correct  that 
misapprehension  and  to  gratify,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  that  desire.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  said  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Philippines.  They  only  desire  hon- 
orably to  fulfill  their  obligations  in  pro- 
tecting civilization  in  the  Philippines  from 
the  danger  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
sooner  the  Filipinos  can  govern  them- 
selves, the  better  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  pleased. 


The  Kindergarten  in 
America 

The  spread  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment during  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
in  many  ways  the  most  significant  and 
promising  fact  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  country.  Within  the  memory  of  living 
people  a  few  enthusiastic  women — ^sharers 
for  the  most  part  in  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual movement  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
hospitable  therefore  to  fresh  and  spiritual 
ideas — b^an  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens and  the  explanation  of  Froebers 
ideas  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  To-day 
a  large  number  of  the  great  cities  have 
made  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  public 
education ;  private  kindergartens  are  found 
in  every  intelligent  community ;  training- 
schools  have  not  only  multiplied  but  have 
made  great  advances  in  the  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  their  work.  The  kinder- 
garten has  become  firmly  established  in 
the  confidence  of  the  country  and  in  its 
educational  system.  Wherever  the  Froe- 
belian  ideas  have  gone  they  have  awakened 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  So  deeply  have 
many  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
country  been  stirred  by  the  conception  of 
education  which  underlies  the  kindergar- 
ten that  the  movement  may  be  r^^rded 
as  spiritual  quite  as  much  as  educadonal. 
In  this  fact  lie  its  strength  and  its  prom- 
ise ;  for  the  educational  ideas  which  are 
not  only  to  train,  but  to  liberate,  enrich, 
and  energize  men,  must  have  their  roots 
whence  all  g^eat  impulses  come — in  the 
spiritual  nature.  No  education  can  make 
men  contributing  forces  to  the  higher 
civilization  which  does  not  issue  from  the 
spiritual  nature.  The  defects  of  the  older 
methods  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  methods  came  into  being  when  psy- 
chology was  very  imperfectly  understood- 
The  education  which  took  its  shap>e  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  period  was  literary 
in  its  inspiration.  It  has  accomplished  an 
immense  work  in  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
express  the  highest  conception  of  educa- 
tion. Of  late  years  it  has  been  supple- 
mented and  modified  and  in  a  sense  re- 
organized by  the  entrance  of  scientific 
ideas  and  the  pressure  of  scientific  studies ; 
and  the  whole  educational  S3rstem  of  the 
Western  world  has  been  going  through  a 
period  of  great  perplexity  and  confusion 
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because  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  two 
different  but  not  necessarily  opposing 
conceptions  of  education.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  will  not  be  until  both  the 
literary  and  the  scientific  education  are 
unified  by  a  profound  spiritual  conception 
of  the  function  of  education  and  of  the 
ends  which  it  is  to  seek. 

The  significance  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opens 
the  way  for  this  larger  and  more  inclusive 
educational  ideal,  and  that  it  expresses 
the  deep  spiritual  necessity  felt  on  all 
sides  for  such  an  ideal.  For  FroebePs 
teaching  substitutes  a  vital  for  a  formal 
or  mechanical  idea ;  it  interprets  the  edu- 
cational function  as  identical  with  the 
vital  function  ;  it  interprets  life  itself  from 
the  educational  point  of  view,  and  carries 
with  it  the  inference  that  while  educational 
processes  and  methods  are  necessarily 
technical,  educational  ends  and  ideas  are 
in  no  sense  technical  or  professional,  but 
belong  as  much  to  the  final  philosophy  of 
life  as  the  underlying  ideas  of  religion  or 
art. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  teachers  who 
have  been  tr)dng  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  study  of  methods,  systems,  and 
conditions  should  accept  with  enthusiasm 
a  spiritual  philosophy  instead  of  a  group 
of  methods,  and  should  find  in  the  ideas  of 
Froebel  something  which  ministers  to  their 
own  individual  lives  as  well  as  contributes 
freshness,  variety,  and  vitality  to  their  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  kindergarten  movement  is  render- 
ing three  or  four  very  conspicuous  and 
vital  kinds  of  service  : 

First,  it  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  basing  education  upon  psychology; 
upon  a  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child. 
It  was  Froebel's  study  of  the  child-nature 
which  gave  birth  to  the  kindergarten  and 
to  the  g^oup  of  ideas  behind  it,  and  led  to 
the  reclamation  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important  formative  years  in  the 
child's  life  for  educational  purposes. 

Second,  it  has  gone  far  toward  bringing 
the  home  to  educational  self-consciousness. 
It  has  advanced  that  conception  of  educa- 
tion, held  as  yet  by  so  few,  but  to  be 
held  in  the  future  by  all  intelligent  men 
and  women,  which  shall  co-ordinate  all 
the  institutions  of  societ>'  for  educational 
purposes.  The  kindergarten  has  made 
people  understand  that  the  most  important 


school  in  the  world  is  the  home,  and  the 
most  important  teacher  the  mother.  If 
it  had  rendered  no  other  service  than  this, 
it  would  have  conferred  inestimable  bene- 
fits upon  the  children  of  the  future,  for  it 
is  fast  making  an  educated  motherhood ; 
a  generation  of  women  who  will  not  only 
understand  their  opportunities  as  educa- 
tors, but  who  will  co-operate  with  teachers 
and  schools. 

Third,  the  kindergarten  attempts  defi- 
nitely and  intelligently  to  develop  the  cre- 
ative spirit ;  that  spirit  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
formal  education  has  taken  no  notice,  and 
for  which  it  has  made  no  provision.  It  is 
impossible  to  even  suggest  in  a  sentence 
the  transforming  powder  which  lies  in  the 
appeal  to  the  creative  side  of  men.  No 
greater  service  could  be  rendered  the  race 
to-day  than  to  liberate  that  power  ;  for  its 
liberation  would  mean  joy,  peace,  and 
strength ;  it  would  mean  the  co-operation 
once  more  of  the  imagination  and  the 
hand  in  all  the  toil  of  life.  It  would  bring 
back  art  to  the  workshop  and  in  the  trades, 
and  with  art  would  come  a  new  birth  of 
beauty  in  the  common  life  of  humanity. 
The  kindergarten  has  also  brought  back 
that  religious  element  which  is  the  source 
of  all  real  power,  growth,  and  beauty ;  the 
loss  of  which  has  impoverished  the  creative 
life  of  the  world  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
has  produced  depression  and  pessimism, 
and  has  substituted  a  study  of  methods, 
systems,  and  conditions  for  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  spiritual  energy  and  life.  The 
kindergarten  aims  at  the  education  of -that 
which  is  as  well  as  that  which  knows. 

An  educational  system  which  has  such 
a  rootage  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
needs  of  the  soul  has  a  great  future  before 
it.  It  is  often  misunderstood,  for  it  de- 
mands more  from  those  who  endeavor  to 
expound  and  apply  it  than  any  other 
group  of  educational  ideas.  There  are 
too  many  inferior  kindergartens  and  in- 
capable kindergartners.  The  bright  and 
entertaining  article  on  "  The  Kindergarten 
Child — After  the  Kindergarten,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
kindergartners.  As  a  piece  of  criticism 
it  does  not  even  touch  the  kindergarten 
principles.  Indeed,  it  does  not  so  much 
as  hint  at  the  great  philcjophy  of  educa- 
tion behind  the  kindergarten.  It  is  not 
in   any  sense   an  attack  on   the  kinder- 
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18*.  children,  who  could  not  have  been  more 

]?^^^^ W^l  than  five  years  of  age,  but  who  looked  like 

MsJ^^//////////. ...,.../..........  104  worn,  sickly  dwarfs  of   fifty.     The  only 

April 100  expression  in  their  thin,  chalky  faces  was 

WUy  (establishment  of  the  blockade)...  153  one  of  settled  and  habitual  ijloom — such 

une ..  ■; . ;  •   •  •  •  •   •  • ;. •  •  \ ix\  an  expression  as  comes  into  the  faces  of 

uly  (period  of  starvation) 33Z  '^             .                   1.1.              j      j 

August  "       "         "          431  ^^d  men  and  women  who  have  endured 

September  (after  American  occupation)    70  a  whole  lifetime  of  privation  and  misery. 

October         "            "               **            50  j  have  since  seen,  in  other  parts  of  Cuba, 

a-  ^  1  r     *u-  *.         *u                   t'oqTi  more   emaciated    children,  and   children 

Total  for  thirty  months 3,993  •  ^     j     ^u     i_   *.               1 

^  nearer,  perhaps,  to  death ;  but  never  else- 

Of  course  the  people  of  Guantanamo,  where  have  I  seen  children  with  the  five- 
after  such  an  experience,  and  in  an  envi-  year-old  bodies  and  the  fifty-year-old  faces 
ronment  that  was  naturally  unhealthful,  of  the  children  in  Guantanamo. 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  recover  quickly  On  Saturday,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
their  lost  strength  and  vigor ;  and  at  the  Brooks,  Colonel  Ray  and  I  made  with 
time  of  my  visit  there  was  still  a  great  him  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  excursion 
deal  of  sickness,  suffering,  and  destitution,  to  a  number  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Colonel  Ray  was  issuing  about  twelve  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  spent  an 
hundred  rations  a  day  to  the  indigent  and  hour  or  two  at  the  large  sugar-mill  of 
the  reconcentrados,  and  his  surgeon  and  Soledad,  which  is  managed  by  Mr.  Ernest 
health  officer,  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  Brooks,  Theodore  Brooks's  brother.  The 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Ray,  sugar  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Guan- 
were  doing  everything  that  could  be  done  tanamo  had,  before  the  insurrection  anc* 
to  alleviate  the  distress.  The  sick,  how-  the  war,  great  economic  importance,  and 
ever,  and  especially  the  women  and  chil-  furnished  occupation  to  a  very  considera- 
dren  who  were  suffering  from  intestinal  ble  part  of  the  local  population.  Within 
disorders  brought  on  by  an  unrelieved  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  town  there  are 
diet  of  land-crabs  and  roots,  could  not  eat  twenty  or  more  large  plantations,  and 
the  bread,  bacon,  and  beans  of  the  Gov-  almost  as  many  cane-grinding  mills,  which, 
ernment  ration,  and  were  greatly  in  need  with  the  narrow-gauge  railroads  connect- 
of  such  easily  digested  restoratives  and  ing  them  with  one  another  and  with  the 
tonics  as  malted  and  condensed  milk,  beef  port  at  Caimanera,  represent  an  invest- 
extract,  rice,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Through  ment  of  perhaps  $7,000,000.  When  the 
the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  to  the  insurrection  broke  out,  these  plantations 
Red  Cross  launch  fund  of  The  Outlook,  and  mills  were  producing  every  year  about 
this  need  has  been  very  largely  met  seventy  thousand  tons  of  crude  sugar. 
Colonel  Ray  writes  me  that  the  supplies  which  at  that  time  had  a  market  value  of 
sent  to  him,  at  my  suggestion,  by  The  $50  a  ton.  Some  of  them,  including  the 
Outlook  have  been  safely  received,  and  large  plantation  and  mill  managed  by  the 
that  the  malted  milk,  especially,  has  been  Brooks  brothers  at  Soledad,  have  been 
of  the  utmost  value  in  the  treatment  of  protected  from  the  torch  of  the  insur- 
women  and  children  suffering  from  chronic  gents  and  are  now  in  active  operation  ;  but 
enteritis  and  fever.  a  great  many  others  have  been  abandoned 

The  condition  of  many  of  the  children  or  utterly  destroyed.     A  cane-field  may 

in  Guantanamo  would  excite  the  sympa-  be  burned  over  once  without  serious  in  jury, 

thy  and  pity  of  the  most  hard-hearted  or  but  when  it  Vias  been  burned  at  intervals 

indifferent  observer.     Before  I  saw  them,  two  or  three  times,  the  roots  of  the  cane 

I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  that  perish,    the  field  becomes  choked   with 

childish  faces — faces  of  boys  and  g^rls  weeds   and   wild  grass,  and  the  ground 

only  five  or  six  years  old — could  so  com-  must  be  plowed  and  replanted.     It  will 

pletely  lose  every  vestige  of  youthfulness,  require  the  expenditure  of  a  large  addi* 

and  acquire  such  an  expression  of  apathy,  tional  sum  of  money,  therefore,  to  put  the 

debility,  and  decrepitude.     I  saw  on  the  sugar  district  of  Guantanamo    into  the 

streets,   more   than   once,   pale,   anaemic  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  insur- 

— "■     , .  rection,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 

,  «  Record  kept  by  Mr.  Theodore  Brooks,  and  furnished      .^^    ^i««*«*o    „.u^«« ^1  -i^     l         i. 

by  him  to  the  American  Marine  Hospital  Service.  the    planters    WhOSe    property    haS    been 
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destroyed  will  feel  like  making  such  ex- 
j)enditures  until  they  know  what  sort  of  a 
government  Cuba  is  likely  to  have,  and 
what  relation  it  will  bear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country 
around  Soledad,  where  the  land  begins  to 
slope  upward  to  the  mountains,  and  where 
there  are  open  fields,  thickets  of  bushes, 
and  groves  of  royal  palms,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  few  flowers  and  birds.  With 
the  exception  of  a  yellow,  trumpet-shaped 
blossom  that  resembled  a  little  the  south- 
em  jasmine,  and  a  gorgeous  Bougain- 
villia  bush  at  Jamaica,  I  did  not  see,  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  afternoon  ride,  a 
single  flower  that  was  showy  or  attractive 
enough  to  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 
The  scarcity  of  flowers  was  due  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  season  ;  but  there  was  an  equal 
scarcity  of  birds,  and  this  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  province  of  Santiago 
at  all  seasons.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
weeks'  travel  and  residence  in  that  part  of 
the  island  I  never  once  heard  or  saw  a 
singing  bird  of  any  kind.  In  the  deep 
woods  on  the  trail  from  Guantanamo  to 


Baracoa  the  stillness  was  broken,  now  and 
then,  by  the  plaintive  cooing  of  a  mourn- 
ing dove;  but  with  this  exception  there 
was  not  a  sound  that  came  nearer  a  bird- 
song  than  the  whistie  of  the  "  Bob  White  " 
quail,  or  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  Cuban 
guinea-fowl.  Nor  were  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  any  more  plentiful.  In  my  ride 
across  the  Cuchillas  I  saw  bright-colored 
birds  twice  and  parrots  once  ;  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  province  there  seemed  to  be 
no  birds  at  all  except  vultures,  cranes, 
hawks,  quail,  guinea-fowl,  mourning  doves, 
and  long-tailed  Cuban  blackbirds.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the 
world  would  be  like  without  singing 
birds,  he  should  spend  a  few  days  and 
nights  in  the  fields  and  forests  of  eastern 
Cuba. 

After  our  excursion  to  Jamaica  and 
Soledad,  I  spent  several  days  in  Guanta- 
namo, studying,  as  I  had  opportunity, 
problems  of  Cuban  government,  peculiari- 
ties of  Cuban  character,  and  details  of  the 
provincial  administration,  and  in  my  next 
article  I  shall  describe  and  discuss  Ameri- 
can methods  of  control  and  direction  in 
Guantanamo,  Baracoa,  and  Santiago. 


Cuban   Relief:   A   Practical   Plan 

By  William  Willard  Howard 

General  Manager  of  the  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund 


SO  many  conflicting  reports  are  being 
made  concerning  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Cuba  that  I  deem  it  my  duty 
toward  the  deserving  poor  of  the  island 
to  speak  on  this  subject  with  some  degree 
of  freedom.  My  qualifications  as  a  wit- 
ness are  based  on  two  visits  of  investiga- 
tion to  the  cities  and  interior  districts  of 
Cuba — the  first  during  the  entire  month 
of  February,  1898,  and  the  second  during 
part  of  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1899. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  April, 
1898,  I  laid  before  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  a  plan  for  the  industrial  relief  of 
the  victims  of  General  Weyler's  infamous 
policy  of  concentration  ;  but  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain  within  the  next 
fortnight  made  the  practical  application 
of  that  plan  impossible.  My  return  to 
Cuba  in  February,  1899,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  first  relief  station 


with  which  to  put  into  practical  operation 
that  same  plan,  modified,  to  a  slight  de- 
gree only,  by  the  improved  political  con- 
dition of  the  island. 

This  plan — that  of  the  Cuban  Industrial 
Relief  Fund — is  to  help  the  Cuban  poor 
to  help  themselves.  In  its  details  it  is  as 
simply  and  easily  administered  as  plain 
business  methods  and  experience  in  relief 
operations  can  make  it : 

1.  Farm  laborers  will  be  provided  with 
employment  in  the  cultivation  of  relief 
farms,  the  products  of  which  will  be  sold 
in  the  best  available  market  and  the  pro- 
ceeds returned  to  the  Fund  to  be  used 
over  again  in  the  same  way. 

2.  Small  landowners  will  be  provided 
with  work-oxen,  farming  tools,  seeds,  and 
domestic  supplies  as  a  loan  only,  and  en- 
couraged to  return  to  a  state  of  self-sup- 
port on  their  own  farms.  The  advances 
thus  made  will  be  returned  to  the  Fund, 
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to  be  reissued  in  the  same  way  to  other 
destitute  and  deserving  fanners. 

3.  Orphans  will  be  cared  for  and  pro- 
vided with  homes  in  good  Cuban  families. 
As  a  part  of  this  work  each  farmer  who 
receives  assistance  from  the  Fund  will  be 
required  to  receive  into  his  family  one  or 
more  orphans,  to  be  treated  as  his  own 
children,  under  the  supervision  of  agents 
of  the  Fund.  In  this  manner  a  great  many 
of  the  150,000  orphans  of  Cuba  can  be 
permanently  provided  for  without  the  ex- 
pense of  building  orphanages  and  main- 
taining staffs  of  paid  attendants.  Thus  it 
will  be  possible  to  use  for  the  actual  care 
of  the  orphans  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  would  otherwise  go  into  buildings. 
Our  first  and  most  urgent  duty  towards 
the  helpless  waifs  of  Cuba  is  neither  re- 
ligious nor  educational ;  it  is  wholly  and 
exclusively  material. 

The  sole  reason  why  a  beginning  was 
not  made  of  the  Industrial  Relief  work 
earlier  than  February  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  American  people  to  realize 
the  urgency  of  the  need.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  this  matter  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American 
war  the  people  of  this  country  have  appar- 
ently been  in  a  state  of  relapse.  Some 
are  tired  of  the  mere  name  of  Cuba ; 
others  consider  that  they  did  their  full 
duty  to  the  starving  Cubans  when  they 
sent  ice  and  medicines  and  delicacies  to 
our  own  soldier  boys  ;  still  others  assert 
that  we  have  done  enough  for  Cuba,  and 
that  it  is  now  time  for  the  Cubans  to  do 
something  for  themselves. 

One  lady,  an  estimable  friend  of  mine, 
to  whose  attention  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  Cubans  was  brought,  exclaimed : 
"  The  Cubans  have  a  beautiful  island ! 
Why  don't  they  take  care  of  themselves  ?" 

**  True,"  said  I ;  "  they  have  a  beautiful 
island,  but  they  cannot  eat  scenery !" 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  persons 
who  have  declined  to  help  the  Cubans 
have  given  the  following  excuses  :  "  The 
Government  is  doing  all  that ;"  "  It  is 
the  Government's  duty  to  look  out  for  the 
Cubans ;"  "  The  Cubans  don't  deserve 
help ;  they  are  a  lazy,  worthless  lot ;" 
"  We  have  our  own  poor,  right  here  at 
home." 


I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  relief 
work  of  the  Government  I  know,  more 
or  less  fully,  what  the  Government  has 
done  and  what  it  is  doing ;  for  Governor- 
General  Brooke  took  nearly  three  hours 
of  a  busy  afternoon  last  month  to  discuss 
that  whole  subject  with  me.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Government  had  done  nothing 
more  for  the  relief  of  the  Cubans  than  to 
distribute  army  rations  through  local  com- 
mittees of  Cubans  appointed  by  the  Junta 
Patriotica.  There  had  been  no  attempt 
at  anything  else.  Neither  General  Brooke 
nor  any  other  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  so  much  as  hinted  that 
Government  aid  went  beyond  the  distri- 
bution of  army  rations. 

General  Brooke  said  to  me :  "  We  can- 
not do  this  work  which  you  purpose  doing. 
If  we  did,  it  would  be  paternalism  of  the 
strongest  kind ;  and  ours  is  not  a  paternal 
Government" 

Not  only  has  no  responsible  officer  of 
the  Government  ever  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  all  that  was  necessaiy, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  General  Brooke 
has  publicly  announced  that  he  will  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  properly  accredited 
philanthropic  organizations. 

During  my  long  call  upon  him,  General 
Brooke  more  than  once  asserted,  with 
every  appearance  of  approbation :  "  This 
is  just  the  thing — just  what  this  island 
needs.  I  will  give  you  all  the  assistance 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give." 

Genera!  Brooke  gave  me  the  following 
written  statement: 

Headquarters  Division  of  Cuba, 
Havana,  March  U,  1899. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  die  pur- 
pose of  the  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund  is  a 
scheme  of  relief  which  will  meet  with  success 
in  the  island.  The  supplying  of  work-cattle, 
carts,  and  farming  implements  will,  I  believe, 
solve  the  problem  of  restoring  the  island  to  its 
normal  condition. 

John  R.  Brooke, 
Major-General. 

I  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the 
duty  of  the  Government  toward  the  Cuban 
poor.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  make  loans  to  Cuban 
farmers  that  they  may  return  to  a  state  of 
self-support  on  their  own  farms.  The 
Government  does  not  make  loans  to  our 
own  farmers,  and  it  is  likely  that  any 
Congressional  measure  to  lend  money  to 
Cuban  farmers  wpuld  result  in  a  rather 
prolonged    discussion.     I   doubt    if    the 
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destitute  Cuban  farmers  could  wait  long 
enough  for  that  matter  to  be  decided  in 
their  favor. 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  what 
should  be,  but  what  is. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  Cubans  do 
not  deserve  help  because  they  are  a  lazy, 
worthless  lot,  I  have  little  to  say.  There 
are  Cubans  who  are  lazy  and  worthless. 
But  Cuba  has  no  monopoly  of  lazy  and 
worthless  people.  When  we  get  rid  of  all 
the  tramps,  beggars,  criminals,  and  such 
like,  in  our  own  country,  it  will  be  time 
for  us  to  begin  throwing  stones  across  the 
Straits  of  Florida. 

It  is,  however,  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  Americanr  sense  of  fairness  that  so 
many  of  us,  in  condemning  the  entire  body 
of  Cubans  because  of  the  worthlessness  of 
bushwhackers  and  riffraff  created  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Cuban  war,  should  be 
crucifying  helpless  women,  children,  and 
deserving  men  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  work  if  they  had  the  chance.  We 
should  be  rather  indignant,  I  fancy,  if 
Germany,  for  instance,  were  to  accuse  us 
of  laziness  and  worthlessness  just  because 
our  jails  are  filled  with  criminals  and  our 
highways  overrun  by  tramps. 

I  wonder  at  those  who  give  themselves 
over  to  this  vvholesale  denunciation  of  the 
Cubans'  when  the  whole  matter  is  so  easy 
of  adjustment.  Here  is  a  simple  solution 
of  the  whole  vexed  Cuban  question  : 

1 .  Take  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 
Assuredly  they  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
present  helpless  and  destitute  condition. 
We  would  not  let  even  a  dog  suffer  if  we 
could  prevent  it.  Why,  then,  let  these 
poor  Cuban  women  and  children  continue 
to  suffer  ? 

2.  For  all  the  rest,  the  thing  is  so  sim- 
ple that  a  child  can  understand  it.  To 
all  persons  able  to  work,  apply  the  labor 
test.  If  they  are  willing  to  work,  give 
them  work.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  work, 
thrust  them  out,  withdraw  from  them  army 
rations,  and  let  them  shift  for  themselves. 
If  they  give  trouble,  deal  with  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

Let  us  apply  to  this  Cuban  question 
some  glimmerings  of  common  sense.  Let 
us  be  done  with  this  silly  outcry,  "  The 
Cubans  will  not  work  I"  How  do  we 
know  that  they  will  not  work  ?  Have  we 
given  them  any  chance  to  refuse  to  work  ? 

And  what  if  they  do  refuse  to  work  ? 


Is  that  any  concern  of  ours  ?  If  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  work,  and  they  refuse  to 
work,  we  shall  simply  wash  our  hands  of 
them  and  return  home,  conscious  that  we 
have  at  least  done  our  duty.  But  until 
we  have  actually  given  the  Cubans  a 
chance  to  work  we  have  not  done  our 
duty. 

The  talk  about  having  poor  people  in 
our  own  country  comes  up  every  time  any 
one  tries  to,  do  anything  for  the  starving 
people  of  a  foreign  land.  Poverty  is  com- 
parative. I  know  what  real  poverty  is.  I 
have  seen  it  twice — first  in  Armenia,  and 
afterward  in  Cuba.  We  never  have  had 
such  poverty  in  this  country,  and  I  pray 
God  we  never  shall  have  it. 

In  the  case  of  Armenia  we  had  the 
stereotyped  excuse :  "  Armenia  is  too  far 
away."  As  if  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  it !  Christ  disposed  of  that  excuse 
in  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  a  long 
time  ago. 

But  these  Cubans  are  not  "too  far 
away."  Not  only  are  they  at  our  own 
doors,  but  they  are  actually  a  part  of  us, 
for  the  time  being.  Our  flag  covers  them. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over  these 
150,000  homeless  orphans;  over  many, 
many  thousands  of  helpless  widows,  and 
over  unknown  thousands  of  destitute 
farmers  who  have  neither  oxen,  nor  tools, 
nor  seeds  with  which  to  return  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  desolated  farms. 

No  patriotic  American  can  see  our  flag 
in  a  foreign  country  without  a  thrill  of 
pride  and  satisfaction.  I  have  seen  it  in 
foreign  countries  under  circumstances  that 
brought  a  lump  into  my  throat  But  I 
saw  it  in  Cuba  last  month  under  condi- 
tions that  caused  me  to  turn  away  sick  at 
heart  and  ashamed.  I  saw  little  orphan 
girls,  stray  waifs  of  the  streets,  gaunt  with 
hunger  and  destitute  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, standing  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Guines,  and  looking  up  wistfully  at  our 
flag  as  it  waved  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
One  cannot  see  much  of  that  and  retain 
unshaken  his  faith  in  the  good  sense,  hu- 
manity, and  patriotism  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen.    It  hurts  too  much. 

We  are  told  that  the  conditions  in  Cuba 
have  improved.  In  the  city  of  Havana 
there  is  a  hectic  flush  of  unreal  prosperity 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
occupation.  But  that  is  not  business. 
There  can  be  no  real  revival  of  business 
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in  Cuba  until  the  farmers  are  back  in  a 
state  of  self-support  on  their  own  farms. 
Cuba  is  an  agricultural  country.  So  long 
as  her  farmers  are  living  on  army  rations, 
and  not  supporting  themselves,  just  so 
long  will  business  languish  and  the  wheels 
of  industry  refuse  to  turn. 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  untold  mill- 
ions of  American  capital  would  roll  into 
Cuba  the  moment  that  the  army  of  occu- 
pation landed.  That  a  great  deal  of 
American  capital  will  eventually  find  its 
way  to  Cuba  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the 
stream  of  gold  has  not  found  a  lodgment 
there  yet  It  rolled  in,  ^nd  then  it  promptly 
rolled  out  Hundreds  of  prospectors,  fran- 
chise-hunters, contractors,  and  general 
speculators  rushed  in  there,  swarmed  over 
the  island,  and  returned  home.  Men  with 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  each  flocked 
to  Cuba,  in  the  expectation  of  picking  up 
franchises,  railways,  and  such  things,  worth 
at  least  a  million. 

Naturally  they  were  disappointed.  They 
returned  home  to  condemn  Cuba  and 
everything  in  it  They  were  mostly  West- 
em  men  who  had  never  been  away  from 
home  before  in  all  their  lives.  I  met  one 
elderly  man  in  Havana,  to  whom  language 
was  a  positive  hindrance  in  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  Cubans.  When  I  pinned 
him  down  to  facts,  he  admitted  that  he 
was  taking  his  money  back  to  the  States 
for  two  reasons :  ( 1 )  The  Cubans  could  not 
understand  what  he  said  to  them.  (2)  He 
could  get  no  oatmeal  for  breakfast 

The  American  capital  that  does  eventu- 


ally go  to  Cuba  for  actual  investment  will 
be  disposed  of  in  large  blocks — perhaps 
a  million  at  a  time.  Americans  like  to 
do  these  things  in  a  large  way.  They 
will  rebuild  the  large  sugar-mills,  and 
construct  new  lines  of  railway.  But  this 
will  not  help  the  destitute  small  farmer, 
who  needs  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
reclaim  him  from  b^gary  and  place  him 
in  a  condition  of  self-support 

The  small  farmers  are  the  persons  who 
need  our  help.  The  large  estates  will  be 
taken  care  of  eventually  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  It  will  not  be  this 
year,  for  capital  is  timid,  and  there  is  no 
permanent  government  in  Cuba. 

By  our  treatment  of  Cuba  shall  we  be 
judged  by  our  kin  across  the  sea — by  kin 
who  have  grown  wise  and  gray  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  colonies.  Shall 
we  continue  to  feed  the  Cubans  until  we 
have  them  on  our  hands  as  chronic, 
worthless  paupers,  or  shall  we  give  them 
a  chance  to  show  us  whether  they  will 
work  or  not  ? 

In  this  article  I  have  refrained  from 
any  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
thousands  of  widows  and  orphans  who 
swarm  about  the  streets  holding  out  skel- 
eton arms  and  bony  fingers  for* bread. 
Any  reader  of  this  who  desires  to  see  these 
people  may  have  free  of  charge  a  little 
book  of  pictures  made  from  photographs 
taken  by  me  in  Cuba  last  month.  Address 
The  Cuban  Industrial  Relief  Fund,  Trib- 
une Building,  New  York  City. 


Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  and  the  Lyman  Beecher 

Lectures 


By  Charles  S.  Macfarland 


TWO  decades  ago  there  passed 
through  the  theological  course  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  four 
men  who  have  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  and  religious  world — 
John  \Vatson,  James  Stalker,  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  and  George  Adam  Smith.  These, 
with  other  kindred  spirits,  formed  a  club 
which  grew  out  of  the  friendships  of  col- 
lege life,  and  which  has  met  every  year 
for  twenty-two  years.  This  immediate 
circle  of  four  was  broken  two  years  ago. 


when  the  world  was  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  Drummond.  All  four  have  ap- 
peared before  American  audiences,  and 
have  lectured  at  Yale.  Stalker,  NVatson, 
and  Smith  have  served  the  University  in 
the  Lyman  Beecher  course  on  Preaching. 
Drummond's  work  at  Yale  in  1887  left  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression.  George 
Adam  Smith  was  the  youngest  of  the 
four.  He  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  18S6. 
His  father  was  Secretjuy  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions for  the  Free  Church,  the  editor  of 
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the  "  Friend  of  India,"  author  of  "  A 
Missionary  Biography,"  of  the  "  Standard 
Geography  of  British  India,"  and  of 
"  Twelve  Indian  Statesmen."  The  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  and 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1875.  He  then  entered  New 
College,  where  he  studied  theology  for  four 
years.  Watson  and  Stalker  had  just  left 
Drummond  had  just  returned  to  his  the- 
ological studies,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  work  in  the  Moody  cam- 
paign. He  had  entered  with  Watson  and 
Stalker,  but  ended  the  course  with  Smith. 
In  speaking  of  his  college  contemporaries. 
Professor  Smith  says  that  "  there  were  • 
others,  like  Robert  Barbour  and  David 
Ross,  not  so  well  known  in  America,  but 
just  as  great."  Professor  Smith  took 
summer  courses  at  Tubingen  and  Leipzig 
during  this  time.  After  completing  his 
course  he  was  for  a  year  city  missionary 
in  Edinburgh.  After  a  visit  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt  he  became  assistant  minister 
at  Brechin,  where  President  McCosh  was 
at  one  time  in  charge.  During  the  trial 
of  Robertson  Smith  he  filled  his  chair  at 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
then  returned  to  the  ministry,  and  served 
New  Church,  at  Queen's  Cross,  Aberdeen, 
for  eleven  years.  During  this  time  he 
wrote  his  "  Commentary  on  Isaiah  "  and 
most  of  his  "  Historical  Geography." 
After  another  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1891,  he  was  called  the  next  year  to  his 
present  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  Professor  Smith  feels  that  he 
owes  his  greatest  debt,  aside  from  that  to 
his  mother  and  father,  to  Drummond  and 
the  band  of  men  of  which  both  were 
members.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was 
received  under  the  teaching  of  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson.  His  published  produc- 
tions have  not  been  many,  but  are  char- 
acterized by  thoroughness  and  exactness. 
His  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  at  the  same  time  criti- 
cal and  homiletical,  are  indispensable  to 
the  preacher ;  these  and  his  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  are  in  the 
library  of  every  Biblical  scholar  ;  and  his 
recent  biography  of  Henry  Drummond  has 
introduced  him  to  the  world  at  large. 

Whenever  a  new  lecturer  for  the  Lyman 
Beecher  course  is  announced)  the  question 


arises :  Following  in  the  wake  of  such 
men  as  Beecher,  Brooks,  Taylor,  Fair- 
bairn,  Stalker,  and  Watson,  what  can  he 
say  that  is  new  ?  The  question  is  answered 
by  the  discussion  of  some  portion  of  the 
field  which  has  never  received  exclusive 
or  special  treatment.  The  present  lectures 
on  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism  not  only 
have  this  for  their  warrant,  but  also  the 
fact  that  the  materials  for  pulpit  work 
have  been  radically  transformed  by  criti- 
cism for  the  purposes  of  the  pulpit,  thus 
requiring  a  restatement.  The  subject  is 
a  vital  and  perplexing  one.  The  question 
which,  above  all  others,  faces  the  theo- 
logical student  is:  How  am  I  to  be  at 
the  same  time  a  candid  student  of  the 
Bible  and  an  effective  preacher  of  it  ?  To 
answer  this  question  is  Professor  Smith's 
task.  He  begins  by  affirming  the  liberty 
and  duty  of  criticism.  He  realizes  the 
sacredness  of  the  task.  We  tread,  he 
says,  no  common  ground.  It  is  with 
Christ's  Bible  that  we  have  to  do.  Our 
question  has  a  religious  value  for  living 
and  dying  men.  The  Old  Testament  is 
the  "  hinterland  "  of  the  New.  The  New 
Testament  canon  was  the  result  of  criti- 
cism in  the  widest  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word.  The  Church  has  never 
renounced  her  liberty  to  revise  the  canon. 
Her  greatest  men  have  even  rejected  some 
of  its  books.  The  liberty  at  the  begin- 
ning cannot  be  more  than  the  liberty 
thereafter.  Scholars  are  not  less  informed 
than  in  the  earlier  days ;  and  to  believe 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  forsaken  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  comes  near  to  being 
unbelief.  The  Old  Testament  came  by 
gradual  growth.  Christ  did  not  settle  its 
canon.  But,  as  a  whole,  it  has  the  su- 
preme sanction  of  Jesus.  Yet  he  is  also 
its  first  critia  He  directed  his  conduct 
in  sovereign  indifference  to  some  parts, 
and  actually  rejected  others.  Coming 
down  to  the  Apostles,  we  find  that  they 
employed  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
of  its  apologetic  value.  They  believed 
God's  Spirit  spake  through  its  human 
mouths.  But  the  Apostolic  writers  no- 
where define  the  limits  of  the  canon,  any 
more  than  Christ  did.  Indeed,  they  em- 
ployed .extra-canonical  writings.  Profes- 
sor Smith  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  abiding  religious  value  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
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Christian  Church.  But  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  he  would  also  have  as  see,  have 
nowhere  bound  the  Church  to  believe  all 
its  teachings.  Our  Lord  sets  the  example 
of  great  discrimination,  and  forbids  the 
literal  interpretation  of  its  contents.  The 
Apostles  have  shown  the  need  of  criti- 
cism as  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  New  Testament  has  bequeathed 
this  problem  to  us.  The  use  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  by  the  Apostles  raises  the  question 
of  the  text  Many  of  the  interpretations 
of  the  Apostles  give  direct  challenge  to 
our  sense  of  truth.  Much  of  their  exege- 
sis was  temporary  and  false.  The  judg- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  was  that 
much  in  the  Old  Testament  was  rudi- 
mentary. This  opens  the  question  of 
development  in  revelation,  and  justifies 
the  attempt  to  fix  the  historic  order. 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  the  New 
Testament  treatment  of  the  Old  gives  the 
liberty  of  criticism  and  the  need  and  ob- 
ligation of  criticism.  It  prompts  and 
originates  every  line  of  research.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  emphasized  the  duty  to  our 
own  age.  The  higher  critics,  he  said, 
are  charged  with  the  creation  of  skepti- 
cism. Such  instances  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  those  who  have 
fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  dogma  of  verbal  inspiration 
has  had  disastrous  consequences;  has 
wrought  confusion  in  holy  minds  and  has 
paralyzed  intellects.  He  related  his  ex- 
perience in  looking  through  Drummond's 
correspondence,  in  which  he  found  letters 
from  all  sections  whose  writers  declared 
that  the  enforced  literal  acceptance  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  errorless  had  driven 
them  from  the  faith.  It  is,  he  said,  a 
great  service  to  deliver  such  men. 

Professor  Smith  traced  the  course  of 
modem  criticism  and  set  forth  clearly  its 
established  results.  He  examined  the 
main  charges  of  its  opponents  and  an- 
swered them.  It  is  not,  as  they  allege, 
the  growth  of  yesterday,  with  hasty  and 
arbitrary  results.  It  covers  more  than  two 
hundred  years — as  long  as  many  of  the 
physical  and  historical  sciences.  It  has 
suffered  reversals.  There  are  differences 
as  to  detail.  It  started  from  easily  ascer- 
tained facts  in  the  text  itself.  It  has 
issued  in  increasing  agreement  on  certain 
main  conclusions.  It  is  not  merely  nor 
mainly   a    literary    matter.     Its    division 


into  documents  rests  on  differences  of 
fact  The  problem  of  tracing  a  progress- 
ive revelation  is  helped  by  our  knowledge 
of  Israel's  neighbors,  through  the  monu- 
ments. While  archaeology  gives  no  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  personages  and  events 
of  the  Pentateuch,  archaeology  and  criti- 
cism mutually  supplement  each  other. 
Professor  Smith  corrected  those  oppo- 
nents who  point  to  the  rise  and  reversal  of 
the  Tubingen  school  of  New  Testament 
criticism  and  predict  the  same  fate  for 
the  Old  Testament  school.  The  latter  is 
not,  like  that  of  Baur,  the  result  of  the 
a  priori  reasoning  of  a  single  school  of 
philosophy.  It  is  the  result  of  large,  ac- 
credited, intelligent  methods  of  time.  He 
spoke  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  as  to  the 
present  state  of  criticism ;  affirmed  that 
the  war  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  that  the 
battle  has  been  decided  and  won. 

The  vital  question  was  reached  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  What  is  the 
cost  of  all  this — the  historical  and  spirit- 
ual cost  ?  What  is  to  be  the  indemnity  ? 
The  portraiture  of  Old  Testament  char- 
acters has  furnished  the  most  frequent 
material  for  Scriptural  preaching.  Doubt 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  portions 
of  the  history  to  which  the  great  moral 
dramas  are  assigned.  Some  of  the  narra- 
tives are  mere  legends  and  do  not  present 
real  individuals.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  personifications  of  the  genius  and  tem- 
per of  the  tribes  whose  ancestors  they  are 
represented  to  be.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  amount  rendered  un- 
certain is  far  less  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. From  the  time  of  Samuel,  Pro- 
fessor Smith  believes  that  we  have  real, 
indubitable  history.  Here  criticism  has 
afforded  relief.  It  has  shown  that  certain 
double  and  contradictory  stories,  which 
our  fathers  labored  so  hard  to  reconcile, 
are  irreconcilable,  and  has  indicated  the 
most  probable  story.  It  has  removed 
blots  from  Old  Testament  characters  by 
showing  the  lateness  of  the  narratives  and 
their  inherent  improbability.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Prophets  we  are  on  still  more 
certain  ground.  Their  appeal  to  miracles 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  They  ap 
peal  to  history.  The  Prophets  were  citi- 
zens and  patriots,  with  tasks  like  ours. 
Criticism  has  fortified,  illuminated,  and 
restored  prophecy.  It  has  given  clearer 
insight  by  restoring  a  clearer  text  and  by 
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making  the  historical  references  intelli- 
gible. The  discussion  of  the  Psalms  and 
their  titles  has  done  nothing  to  remove 
their  great  moral  lessons.  The  books  of 
drama  have  not  had  their  essential 
character  altered.  Indeed,  said  Professor 
Smith,  I  never  found  so  much  Gospel  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  before  as  I  did  after 
treating  it  as  a  parable,  like  one  of  Christ's 
p>arables. 

The  pre-Abrahamic  narratives  of  the 
Pentateuch  have  been  the  portions  most 
affected  by  criticism.  We  have  not  exact 
history  here.  The  same  stories  existed 
among  older  nations.  The  writers  of  Gen- 
esis used  them  for  high  moral  purposes. 
Removing  the  historical  character  does 
not  remove  the  truth,  any  more  than  the 
invalidation  of  Milton's  cosmogony  de- 
stroys the  value  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 
These  chapters  contain  noble  and  perma- 
nent lessons,  which  stand  out  above  the 
literal  character  of  the  stories  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  The  task  of  treating 
the  rest  of  Genesis  Professor  Smith  char- 
acterized as  more  delicate.  If  their  his- 
torical character  is  impaired,  how  is  preach- 
ing affected  ?  He  does  not  feel  that  we 
must  deny  the  existence  of  these  person- 
alities, and  describes  such  a  denial  as 
hypercritical.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  tiTe  uncertainty  is  no  barrier  to  the 
use  of  Genesis  in  the  pulpit  In  the  light 
of  moral  authenticity,  historical  questions 
are  petty  and  even  irrelevant.  We  can  use 
the  narratives  confidently  for  examples  and 
lessons.  The  character  is  real,  whether 
in  an  individual  or  not.  Professor  Smith 
finds  a  religious  teaching,  not  only  in  the 
framework  in  which  the  stories  are  set 
by  the  redactor,  but  in  the  early  stories 
themselves. 

Professor  Smith  addressed  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  question  which  so  many  crit- 
ics lead  up  to  but  shirk.  Does  the  Old 
Testament  contain  a  real,  authentic  reve- 
lation of  God  ?  He  affirmed  that  criticism 
provides  us  with  actual  proof  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Israel's  religion.  It  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  of  comparing  Israel 
with  her  neighbors.  Israel's  creed  cannot 
be  traced  here.  It  has  been  shown  that 
monotheism  is  not  native  to  the  Semitic 
mind.  There  was  no  intellectual  or  polit- 
ical incentive  to  monotheism.  Criticism 
has  shown  us  that  it  can  be  traced  only 
to  an -ethical  impulse,  and  that  no  such 


impulse  came  from  the  character  of  the 
tribal  Semitic  gods.  It  has  shown  that 
there  can  be  only  one  cause — an  authentic 
revelation  of  the  one,  true  God.  Revela- 
tion being  a  thing  of  gradual  growth,  it 
could  come  only  in  a  dialect  that  was 
familiar.  Israel's  religion  had  to  be  cast 
in  a  Semitic  mold.  In  order  to  be  intel- 
ligible, it  had  to  begin  on  a  natural  Semitic 
level;  There  is  positive  evidence  of  such 
a  revelation.-  The  most  grudging  of  crit- 
ics admit  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah  had 
germs  of  monotheism  which  no  other  Sem- 
ites shared;  that  Israel's  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  an  ethical  temper  which 
appears  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  facts  of  criticism.  Professor  Smith 
urges,  give  us  nothing  to  fear.  Rather 
they  give  us  the  lines  of  an  apologetic. 

The  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  fresh  and  spirit- 
ually suggestive.  The  methods  of  typol- 
ogy and  Messianic  prophecy,  strictly  so 
called,  as  generally  used,  are  either  too 
wide  or  too  narrow  for  Professor  Smith. 
The  heaping  of  Old  Testament  material 
upon  our  Lord ;  the  polishing  up  of  Jew- 
ish instruments  to  make  mirrors  for  the 
reflection  of  his  life  and  sufferings,  are  the 
merest  flattery.  All  this  is  too  vague. 
These  methods  are  too  narrow,  and  pass 
by  many  passages  and  portions  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  have,  in 
the  very  earliest  literature,  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  the  tenderness  and  love  of  God. 
The  prophets,  especially  Hosea  and  Jere- 
miah, reveal  the  spirit  of  Christ.  In  Deu- 
teronomy, tenderness  and  love  breathe  not 
only  in  the  hortatory  but  in  the  l^;al 
parts.  It  is  in  such  ways  that  we  most 
truly  find  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  are  not  to  go  back  to  the  sacrifices 
for  prototypes  of  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  Christ,  but  to  such  human  prototypes 
as  Jeremiah,  who,  for  a  like  purpose  to 
redeem,  bore  the  fellowship  of  men's  suf- 
ferings and  the  conscience  of  their  sins, 
who  made  the  nation's  conscience  his  own. 

Even  in  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the 
Old  Testament,  or  rather  in  the  want  of  it, 
the  lecturer  found  lessons  for  the  preach- 
er's use.  The  preacher  will  find  among 
his  hearers  men  and  women  who,  like 
early  Israel,  are  without  hope — such  dis- 
belief as  is  now  somewhat  fashionable  in 
poetr>'  and  science.  Point  them  to  the 
Psalms  containing  the  sorrowful  cry  of  the 
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human  heart  Show  that  God's  people 
passed  this  same  way,  through  these  very 
shadows;  and  that  the  end  of  the  road 
which  these  Psalms  mark  is  Christ  and 
the  immortality  which  he  brought  to  light 
There  are  heroic  souls  in  our  midst  who, 
like  some  of  the  Psalmists,  have  only  a 
hope  in  a  corporate  immortality.  Show 
them  that  that  is  a  belief  already  tried,  one 
which  did  much,  but  was  found  wanting. 
It  could  not  satisfy  Israel.  JLt  cannot  sat- 
isfy men  to-day.  The  Old  Testament  is 
of  use  in  reminding  us  that  the  hope  of 
immortality  is  a  secondary,  subordinate, 
and  dispensable  element  of  religious  ex- 
perience. Men  had  better  b^n  and  work 
for  God's  sake,  for  truth's  sake,  and  not 
for  future  reward.  The  Old  Testament 
development  of  immortality  is  of  use  most 
supremely  because  it  deduces  all  immor- 
tality from  God. 

The  discussion  of  the  Social  Ideas  of 
the  Prophets  was  rich  in  its  suggestion  of 
material  for  the  pulpit  In  treating  of  the 
Wisdom  Books  a  strong  plea  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  espe- 
cially in  instructing  the  young. 

In  his  statements  of  the  results  of  crit- 
icism Professor  Smith  is  judicious.  He 
is  not  interested  in  mere  ingenious  con- 
jecture. He  is  greater  as  an  interpreter 
than  as  a  critic.  His  lectures  were  in 
reality  illustrated  lectures.  In  answer  to 
the  question.  How  is  the  preacher  to  use 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism  ? 
he  showed  his  students  at  Yale  how  they 
were  to  do  it.  Interest  in  historical  and 
literary  questions,  he  insisted,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  becloud  the  moral  and  religious 
interests.  His  exposition  of  Scripture  is 
marvelously  artistic.  He  is  replete  with 
striking  suggestions.  He  has  a  creative 
and  a  poetic  imagination.  He  is  idealistic. 
His  mode  of  exposition  does  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  homiletical  propriety,  while 
it  contains  all  the  vividness  and  dramatic 
power  so  characteristic  of  great  Scotch 
preachers.  His  uniqueness  consists  in 
the  combination  of  the  qualities  of  critical 
scholarship  and  spiritual  perception.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  candid  and  reverent. 
He  looks  at  his  problems  from  the  scien- 
tific but  also  from  the  poetical  point  of 
view.  In  this  he  is  truly  scientific,  in 
contrast  to  those  critics  who  follow  out 
their  investigations  from  only  one  single 
view-point     His  statements  are  charac- 


terized by  entire  sanity.     His  historical 
sense  is  keen. 

When  he  enters  the  realm  of  speculative 
questions  he  is  less  at  home.  For  exam- 
.  pie,  in  his  discussion  of  a  special  revelation 
to  Israel  he  did  not  answer  the  question 
which  disturbs  speculative  minds.  In 
what  does  the  uniqueness  of  the  revelation 
consist  ?  He  only  led  up  to  this  question. 
The  most  that  he  cared  to  show  was  that 
the  fact  of  a  genuine  revelation  is  not 
denied,  but  is  supported  by  criticism. 

Professor  Smith  approached  his  task 
with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  ]>ersonal 
problems  of  the  preacher  and  his  hearers. 
His  long  experience  as  a  mission- worker 
and  a  pastor  has  taught  him  to  handle  men 
as  well  as  books.  His  personal  talks  to 
undergraduates  make  a  deep)  impression. 
He  held  a  large  audience  of  unlettered 
workingmen  in  a  public  address  on  Drum- 
mond  just  as  closely  as  he  did  his  student 
hearers  on  questions  of  vital  interest  to 
them.  He  understands  the  preacher's 
needs,  and  would  insist  on  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  for  every  theological  student 
He  accomplished  his  main  task,  which 
was  to  show  that  the  Bible,  as  a  book  of 
edification,  is  of  just  as  much  value  to-day 
as  ever  it  was.  Indeed,  he  made  good  his 
affirmation  that  criticism  gives  not  less  but 
more  of  the  Old  Testament  for  homiletical 
purposes.  If  one  goes  to  the  lengths  of 
criticism  he  gets  larger  lessons.  Professor 
Smith  succeeds  here  by  his  constructive 
method.  He  seems  to  put  something  in 
place  of  everything  taken  away — something 
larger  and  better.  He  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment specialist  thoroughly  in  love  with  his 
specialty.  The  subject  of  one  lecture. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament, 
might  well,  in  point  of  fact,  serve  as  the 
subject  for  all. 

But  perhaps  most  impressive  of  all  is 
the  man  himself.  He  has  a  most  attractive 
personality,  a  lovable,  rich  nature.  He  is 
earnest,  frank,  and  sincere,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  is  as  simple  and 
natural  in  personality  as  he  is  deep  and 
artistic  in  his  thinking  and  preaching.  It 
is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
student  or  preacher  who  would  listen  to 
him  without  strong  dogmatic  presupposi- 
tions, with  openness  and  sympathy,  would 
feel  that  the  critical  scholar  might  be  an 
earnest  Biblical  preacher,  and  be  a  better 
preacher  for  being  a  critic. 


Hebrew  Prophets  and  American  Problems 

Amos:   the   Prophet  of  Righteousness 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THE  first  and  in  some  sense  the 
grandest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
is  a  figure  indistinct  in  the  remote 
past — Moses.  Various  legends  have  gath- 
ered about  his  name,  some  of  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  Bible.  Without  at- 
tempting to  determine  their  historic  value, 
I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  he  was  as  truly 
the  creator  of  the  Hebrew  nation  as  was 
Alfred  the  Great  of  the  English  nation, 
and  that  from  his  time  date,  and  through 
him  were  derived,  those  great  moral  and 
political  ideals  which. have  been  the  great- 
est possession  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
their  greatest  gift  to  other  races. 

In  Egypt,  where  that  race  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  people  wor- 
shiped many  gods,  while  esoteric  philos- 
ophy taught  that  there  was  but  one.  This 
esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  Moses 
proclaimed  to  the  people,  making  them 
sharers  in  the  mystical  faith  from  which 
theretofore  they  had  been  excluded.  To 
this  proclamation  of  monotheism  he  added, 
with  emphasis  which  was  peculiar,  if  the 
declaration  was  not  absolutely  new,  that 
this  one  God  is  a  just  and  righteous  God, 
who  demands  righteousness  of  his  children 
and  demands  nothing  else.  Rooted  in 
this  great  faith,  and  growing  out  of  it,  was 
a  political  and  ethical  system  extraordinary 
at  that  time  and  still  extraordinary  if  com- 
pared with  the  actualities  of  civilized  life. 
Politically  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth was  democratic.  Its  officers 
were  elected  by  general  suffrage.  It  had 
representative  assemblies  somewhat  an- 
swering to  our  House  of  Representatives 
and  our  Senate,  a  judicial  system  with 
judges  independent  both  of  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  power,  and  definite  con- 
stitutional limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
executive.  How  far  these  ideals  were  ever 
realized,  how  far  they  really  sprang  from 
Moses,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but 
they  were — and  this  is  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose  to  say  in  this  paper — 
the  recognized  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  people 
in  the  time  of  Amos.     Along  with  these 


political  ideals  were  social  and  industrial 
ideals  scarcely  less  remarkable.  There 
was  provision,  though  crude  in  its  charac- 
ter, for  general  education.  There  were 
p)oor-laws  making  some  provision  for  the 
poor.  There  were  laws  for  their  protec- 
tion against  the  exactions  of  creditors, 
analogous  to  our  homestead  laws.  The 
land  in  theory  belonged  to  God.  The 
so-called  owner  of  the  land  was  but  a 
tenant  whose  lease  expired  at  the  expira- 
tion of  fifty  years.  The  land  then  reverted 
to  Jehovah  again ;  and  this  simple  provision 
was  supp)osed  to  furnish  an  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  perils  involved  in  a 
landed  aristocracy.  How  far  these  ideals 
were  carried  out  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
possible  to  affirm.  That  they  were  prac- 
tically disregarded  in  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ  is  clear  from  Amos*s  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  disregarded  them. 
That  they  were  entertained  as  ideals  which 
the  prophet  could  use  as  a  standard  of 
judgment  is  equally  clear  from  those  de- 
nunciations. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  to  trace  in 
detail  the  history  of  Israel  during  the  five 
or  six  centuries  which  intervened  between 
the  organization  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth in  the  wilderness  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  During  that  time  the 
free  commonwealth  had  become  an  em- 
pire under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  It 
had  been  divided  into  two  kingdoms  by 
the  secession  of  Judah  at  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Of  Judah,  the  southern  king- 
dom, Jerusalem  was  the  capital;  and  to 
prevent  the  people  of  Israel  from  going 
to  their  sacred  city,  with  the  possible 
danger  that  they  might  return  to  their 
former  allegiance,  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  two 
rival  places  of  worship,  Dan  and  Bethel, 
where,  as  symbols  of  the  Jehovah  who  had 
led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  he  set  up 
for  worship  two  golden  calves.  The  wor- 
ship of  these  calves  was  not  intended  to 
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be  a  reversion  to  paganism ;  but  it  was  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  first  command- 
ment of  the  decalogue,  and  was  a  first  step 
back  toward  paganism,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not 

The  reader,  then,  must  conceive  of  Pal- 
estine as  divided  into  two  rival  kingdoms, 
Israel  on  the  north,  Judah  on  the  south. 
But  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  reached, 
under  Jeroboam  II.,  proportions  almost 
as  great  as  those  which  the  joint  kingdom 
had  attained  under  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
All  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan  had  come 
under  the  domination  of  Israel,  and  all 
the  region  north  of  Galilee,  as  far  as  be- 
yond Damascus.  With  this  expansion  of 
territory  there  had  come  also  an  expansion 
of  trade  and  an  increase  of  wealth.  Lying 
midway  between  the  East  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  necessary  highway 
between  the  north  and  Egypt,  this  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  the  center  of  a  great 
and  wealth-producing  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  all  times  wealth  has  come 
largely  from  the  Orient  There  Venice 
found  it ;  there  Great  Britain  is  finding 
it ;  thither  America  is  to-day  reaching  out 
its  hands  to  find  it  The  wealth  of  the 
East  flowed  into  Israel  through  the  cara- 
vans which  passed  across  her  borders. 
She  became  a  great  commercial  nation. 
The  prosperity  and  also  the  spirit  of  suc- 
cessful commercialism  possessed  her. 

With  this  increase  of  territory  and  trade 
came  increase  of  wealth.  The  people 
were  emancipated  from  the  poverty  of 
their  earlier  conditions,  and  no  longer 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  their  earlier 
habits.  They  lived  in  ivory  palaces  or  in 
great  stone  castles.  Within  were  couches 
of  ivory  and  hangings  of  damask.  In 
these  castles  or  palaces,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer houses  which  the  wealthy  men  put  up 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  hotter  seasons,  great  feasts  were  held, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  many  flow- 
ers, joyous  with  the  sound  of  great  music, 
and,  alas  I  degraded  often  by  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  But  not  territory  and 
wealth  alone  had  increased.  The  eighth 
century  before  Christ  was  a  time  of  intel- 
lectual revival.  Literary  taste  was  devel- 
oped ;  education  was  widespread ;  books 
were  multiplied.  The  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  pos- 
sess them,  are  believed  by  modern  schol- 
ars to  have  dated  from  this  period  of  liter- 


ary renaissance.     Nor  were  the  interests 
of  religion  forgotten.     There  was  a  temple 
at  Dan  in  the  north,  at  Bethel  in  the  south, 
and  at  Gilgal  midway  between  the  two. 
Here  the  people  gathered   for  worship. 
Here  they  maintained  with  great  expendi- 
tures an  elaborate  ritualistic  service.  They 
provided  their  priests  with  ample  salaries 
and  gave  rich  and  splendid  festivals  to 
their  God.     It  was  an  age  of  liberalism 
also.     The  pagan  persecutions  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  and  the  severe  Puritanism  of 
Elijah  had  passed  away  from  the  kingdom 
together.     It  was   permitted   to   men  to 
worship  what  god  they  pleased,  in  what 
manner  they  pleased ;  not  because  men 
had   the   catholic  conception  that  every 
faith  has  some  truth  in  it,  and  in  the  free 
battle  of  creeds  the  error  will  vanish  and 
the  truth  be  preserved,  but  because  they 
did  not  care  whether  men  believed  truth 
or   falsehood,   whether    they    worshiped 
God   or   Baal.     Expanded  territory,   en- 
larged trade,  increasing  wealth,  a  revival 
of   literature,   richly   supported  religious 
institutions — these  mark  an  era  of  great 
prosperity ;  and  the  people  did  not  stop 
to  consider  that  there  was  drunkenness  in 
the  feasts,  and  corruption  in  the  Church, 
and  widening  chasms  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  the  rich,  and  burdens  of  taxation  borne 
by  all.     These  things  they  did  not  see. 
Their  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  glamour  of 
the  great  territory,  the  great  population, 
the  great  trade,  the  great  wealth,  the  great 
luxury,  and  the  great  religious  institutions. 
It  was  the  year  763  B.C.     There  was  a 
great  national  festivity  in  Samaria.    There 
were  reasons  for  it  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.     It  was  a  religious  festivity, 
for  the  people   were  pious — after  their 
fashion.     They  believed   that  God   was 
their  God,   and   had   showered   all   this 
golden  prosperity  upon  them  ^s  the  token 
of  his  approval  and  the  evidence  that  they 
were  his  people  and  he  was  their  God. 
The  revelry,  the  music,  the  dancing,  the 
eating,  and  the  drinking  were  all  trans- 
fused with  a  spirit  of  self-conceit  which 
was  taken  for  reverence,  and  of  self-gratu- 
lation   which   was   taken   for    gratitude. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  upon  this  scene 
a  strange  figure.     His  swarthy  complexion 
and  his  peculiar  accent  indicated  clearly 
that   he   had  come   from    the    southern 
kingdom  of  Judah.     He  was  dressed  in  a 
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shepherd's  clothing.  The  figures  in  the 
recitative  which  he  recited  were  all  bor- 
rowed from  agricultural  life.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  rude  banjo  or  guitar,  and 
thrummed  it  as  he  sang  in  a  strange  mono- 
tone his  dirge-like  song.  The  melody 
was  one  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
hear  at  the  funeral  service,  and  they  were 
startled  when  it  broke  in  upon  the  sound 
of  revelry  and  music  which  accompanied 
the  dancing  and  the  drinking  of  their  fes- 
tivities. At  first  the  people  did  not  com- 
prehend his  message.  He  began  with  a 
denunciation  of  other  nations  ;  and  people 
are  always  willing  to  hear  other  peoples 
criticised.  It  flatters  their  national  self- 
conceit.  No  American  audience  objects 
to  a  criticism  of  Englishmen,  no  English 
audience  to  a  criticism  of  Frenchmen, 
and  no  Israelitish  audience  would  have 
objected  to  a  criticism  of  Moab,  Gaza, 
Tyre,  or  Edom.  So  this  astute  prophet — 
for  he  was  astute  as  well  as  courageous — 
began  his  funeral  song,  half  dirge,  half 
invective,  over  Israel's  pagan  foes  and 
rivals. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  applause 
the  people  greeted  these  invectives  against 
other  peoples,  this  background  against 
which  the  glory  of  their  own  kingdom 
shone  more  gloriously.  What  to  them 
were  Damascus  and  Gaza  and  Tyre  and 
Edom  and  Ammon  and  Moab  except  ene- 
mies ?  Glad  were  they  to  hear  this  dec- 
laration that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the 
enemy  of  Israel's  enemies.  But  they  grew 
silent  when  in  the  next  verse  the  prophet 
came  nearer  home : 

Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
For  three  transgressions  of  Judah, 
Yea  for  four, 

I  wUl  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof ; 
because  they  have  rejected  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  have  not  kept  his  statutes,  and  their  lies 
have  caused  them  to  err,  after  which  their 

fathers  did  walk : 
But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Judah, 
And  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem. 

And  silence  gave  place  to  murmurings 
which  presently  broke  out  in  indignant 
protest  when  the  prophet  reached  the 
climax  of  his  indictment  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Israel  itself: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
For  three  transgressions  of  Israel, 
Yea  for  four, 

I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof ; 
because  they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver  , 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes:  that  pant 


after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head  of  the 
poor,  and  turn  aside  the  way  of  the  meek :  and 
a  man  and  his  father  will  go  unto  the  same 
maid,  to  profane  my  holy  name  :  and  they  lay 
themselves  down  besiae  every  altar  upon 
clothes  taken  in  pledge,  and  in  the  house  of 
their  God  they  drink  the  wine  of  such  as  have 
been  fined.  Yet  destroyed  I  the  Amorite  be- 
fore them,  whose  height  was  like  the  heieht 
of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks ; 
yet  I  destroyed  his  fruit  from  aoove  and  his 
roots  from  beneath.  Also  I  brought  you  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  led  you  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  possess  the  land  of 
the  Amorite.  And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for 
prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites. 
is  It  not  even  thus,  O  ye  children  of  Israel  ? 
saith  the  Lord.  But  ye  gave  the  Nazarites 
wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  the  prophets, 
saying.  Prophesy  not. 

Behold  I  will  press  you  in  vour  place. 
As  a  cart  presseth  that  is  full  of  sheaves. 
And  flight  shall  perish  from  the  swift. 
And  the  strong  shall  not  strengthen  his  force. 
Neither  shall  the  mighty  deliver  himself; 
Neither  shall  he  stand  that  handleth  the  bow. 
And  he  that  is  swift  of  foot  shall  not  deliver 
himself ; 
Neither  shall  he  that  rideth  the  horse  deliver 

himself ; 
And  he  that  is  courageous  among  the  mighty 
Shall  flee  away  naked  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord. 

As  the  significance  of  this  message  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  public  understand- 
ing, we  can  imagine  the  indignant  outcries 
of  the  people.  **  Blasphemer  of  Israel  I" 
they  cr>',  **  we  are  God's  own  people.  He 
chose  us  of  old.  He  brought  us  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Jehovah  ^is  our  God. 
We  are  Jehovah's  people."  *'  Aye,"  re- 
plies Amos,  "  he  is  your  God.  You  are 
his  people,  therefore  will  he  punish  you. 
You  are  his  people,  but  he  cannot  walk 
with  you,  who  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
righteousness  and  judgment  You  are  his 
people,  but  all  peoples  are  his  peoples  *, 
and  every  evil  that  befalls  every  nation 
comes  from  him,  and  every  warning  that 
comes  from  any  prophet  comes  from  him." 

Hear  this  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
against  you.  O  children  of  Israel,  against  the 
whole  family  which  I  brought  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying,  You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I  will 
visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities.  Shall  two 
walk  together,  except  they  have  agreed  ?  Will 
a  lion  roar  in  the  forest  when  he  hath  no  prey  ? 
will  a  youngs  lion  cry  out  of  his  den  if  he  hath 
taken  nothing?  Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare 
upon  the  earth,  where  no  gin  is  set  for  him  ? 
si  all  a  snare  spring  up  from  the  ground,  and 
have  taken  nothing  at  all  ?  Shall  the  trumpet 
be  blown  in  a  city,  and  the  people  not  be  afraid  ? 
shall  evU  befall  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it?    Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing 
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but  he  revealeth  his  secret  unto  his  servants, 
the  prophets.  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will 
not  fear?  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken,  who  can 
but  prophesy  ? 

"We  are  waiting  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord,"  cries  some  voice  from  the  crowd. 
"  He  will  come,  he  will  set  all  things  right, 
he  will  justify  us,  but  will  punish  the 
heatKen.  He  will  make  our  kingdom  an 
everlasting  kingdom." 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord !"  cries  Amos, 
with  fine  and  bitter  satire ;  **  woe  unto 
you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  would  ye  have  the  day  of  the 
Lord  ?  It  is  darkness  and  not  light.  As 
if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear 
met  him;  or  went  into  the  house  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent 
bit  him.  Shall  not  the  day  of  the  Lord 
be  darkness  and  not  light  ?  even  very 
dark,  and  no  brightness  in  it  ?" 

"  But  we  are  not  pagans.  We  are  pious 
people.  We  worship  Jehovah,  we  keep 
his  feasts,  we  attend  his  temples,  we  main- 
tain his  priests." 

"  Religious  1"  cries  Amos ;  "  what  doth 
Jehovah  think  of  such  religion  ?  *  I  hate, 
I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will  take 
no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies. 
Yea,  though  ye  offer  me  your  burnt  offer- 
ings and  meat  offerings,  I  will  not  accept 
them.  Neither  will  I  regard  the  peace 
offerings  of  jrour  fat  beasts.  Take  thou 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for 
I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols. 
But  let  judgment  roll  down  as  waters,  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream.  Did 
ye  bring  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offerings 
in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of 
Israel  ?  Yea,  ye  shall  take  up  the  taber- 
nacle of  your  king  and  the  shrine  of  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  god  which  ye 
made  to  yourselves,  and  I  will  cause  you 
to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus,' 
saith  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  the  God  of 
Hosts." 

At  last  a  priest  comes  hurrying  out 
from  the  temple.  He  sends  a  courier  in 
quick  haste  to  Jeroboam  II.,  saying, "  Here 
is  a  man  stirring  up  discontent,  preaching 
treason,  setting  your  people  against  you, 
bringing  the  message  of  pessimism  into 
our  joyous  festivities,  the  message  of  un- 
belief into  our  temple  courts."  Then  he 
turns  to  the  shepherd  prophet,  "  Go,  thou 
seer,"  he  says,  "  flee  thou  away  into  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  there  eat,  pray  and  proph- 


esy there ;  but  prophesy  no  more  at  Bethel, 
for  it  is  the  king's  sanctuary,  and  it  is  the 
house  of  the  kingdom." 

Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  unto  Ama- 
ziah,  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  proph- 
et's son ;  but  I  was  an  herdman,  and  a  dresser 
of  sycomore  trees :  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
me, .  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel. 
Now  therefore  hear  thou  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
Thou  sayest,  Prophesy  not  against  Israel,  and 
drop  not  thy  word  against  the  house  of  Isaac ; 
therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Thy  wife  shall 
be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  land 
shaU  be  divided  by  line,  and  thou  thyself  shalt 
die  in  a  land  that  is  unclean,  and  Israel  shall 
surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  his  land. 

Fifty  years  had  not  passed  away  before 
all  the  ills  Amos  foretold  were  fulfilled. 
The  kingdom  which  seemed  so  great  col- 
lapsed. The  people  were  carried  away 
into  captivity.  The  nation  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  left  no 
trace  behind.  Israel  was  extinguished 
forever.  Of  all  chasings  of  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  there  is  none  more  futile  than  the 
chase  after  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  But 
the  truth  which  Amos  taught  inaugurated 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  religious 
thought  for  the  whole  Hebrew  people. 
From  the  time  of  Amos  God  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  tribal  God.  The  lesson  of 
divine  righteousness  inculcated  by  him, 
and  enforced  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
judgments  which  he  foretold,  sank  deep 
into  Hebrew  consciousness.  It  needed 
to  be  inculcated  by  other  teachers,  and 
enforced  in  Judah  by  other  experiences ; 
but  from  the  time  of  the  exile,  the  Hebrew 
people,  whatever  their  defects,  have  never 
departed  from  their  faith  that  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  God,  that  he  is  the  God 
of  all  the  earth,  that  with  him  there  is  no 
favoritism,  that  he  is  a  just  and  righteous 
lawgiver. 

• 
We,  as  an  American  people,  have  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. In  1790  all  the  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  either  Spanish  or 
French.  To-day  the  American  Republic 
extends  from  sea  to  sea.  It  has  already 
reached  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
taken  Hawaii,  reached  out  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  taken  Porto  Rico.  Already 
our  flag  floats  over  Cuba  and  over  the 
Philippines,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  it  will  continue  to  float  over  both, 
either  as  colonies,  dependencies,  or  inde* 
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pendent  communities  protected  and  cared 
for  by  us.  This  rapid  growth  of  territory 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  growth  of 
population  quite  as  rapid — from  four  mill- 
ions in  1790  to  seventy  millions  in  1890. 
The  growth  in  population  and  territory 
has  been  surpassed  by  the  growth  in 
wealth,  and  that  in  turn  equaled  by  growth 
in  luxury.  The  luxuries  of  a  century  ago 
are  the  comforts  and  almost  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  common  people  of  to-day, 
while  the  luxuries  of  the  luxurious  rival 
those  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  Nor 
has  development  in  the  higher  phases  of 
life  been  wanting.  We  have  a  public- 
school  system  which  affords  opportunity 
for  education  to  almost  every  child  in  the 
land.  Popular  literature,  lx)th  periodical 
and  permanent,  is  published  at  such  prices 
as  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Art, 
if  it  is  not  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
three  centuries  ago,  is  reproduced  in  forms 
which  make  it  universally  accessible. 
Religious  institutions  have  kept  pace  with 
the  institutions  of  education  and  of  com- 
merce. We  gather  to  worship,  no  longer 
in  poor  and  insignificant  meeting-houses 
such  as  our  fathers  worshiped  in,  but  in 
splendid  and  costly  edifices,  or  in  edifices 
which  are  very  respectable  imitations  of 
those  that  are  splendid  and  costly.  What 
can  a  nation  want  more  than  this — great 
territory,  great  population,  great  trade, 
great  wealth,  great  education,  and  great 
religious  institutions  ? 

If  Amos  is  right,  these  are  not  the  tests 
of  a  nation.  It  is  well  to  have  territory 
and  population  and  wealth  and  education 
and  literature  and  religious  institutions ; 
but  a  nation  may  have  them  all  and  be  on 
the  verge  of  its  destruction.  The  test  of 
a  nation  is  found  in  its  ideals,  and  in  what 
it  is  doing  to  realize  its  ideals.  In  spite 
of  its  expanded  territory,  increased  popu- 
lation, enlarged  trade,  increasing  wealth 
and  luxury,  literary  renaissance,  and  ap- 
parent religious  equipment,  Israel  had 
lost  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
ideals  of  its  earlier  life ;  and  in  that  fact 
Amos  saw  the  death-warrant  of  the  nation 
signed. 

What  are  our  political  ideals  to-day? 
Do  they  compare  with  those  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  What,  for  example,  are  the 
ideals  of  a  city  which  allows  a  well-known 
gambler  to  select  its  officials  and  control 
its  destinies?    What   are   the  ideals   of 


a  State  in  which  apparently  reputable 
citizens  have  been  struggling  to  send 
to  the.  United  States  Senate  a  man  under 
indictment,  regardless  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  ?  What  are  the  ideals  of  a 
Nation  which  reads,  with  patience  peril- 
ously .  near  to  supineness,  the  story  of  a 
mismanagement  which  has  sent  more  of 
its  soldiers  to  the  grave  through  bad  food 
and  needless  disease  than  were  sent  by 
the  rifles  of  its  enemy  in  the  field  ?  I  am 
no  pessimist.  I  intend  neither  to  indulge 
in  cheap  satire  of  modem  politicians  nor 
in  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  age  that 
has  gone.  I  do  not  forget,  what  it  seems 
to  me  the  pessimist  does  forget,  that  the 
age  which  gave  us  a  Washington  gave  us 
also  a  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  a|fe  which 
gave  us  an  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  us 
also  an  Aaron  Burr.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
but  repeat  the  message  of  Amos  in  its 
application  to  our  own  age  when  I  say 
that  this  Nation  is  to  be  tested,  not  by  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  rapid  growth  of 
its  population,  the  amount  of  its  wealth, 
the  diffusion  of  its  education,  or  even  the 
rich  endowment  of  its  religious  institutions, 
but  by  the  degree  to  which  it  adheres  to 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  ideals 
of  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  advances,  enlarges,  and 
enriches  those  ideals. 

What  are  our  industrial  and  social  ideals  ? 
How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  We  have  finer  houses, 
greater  cities,  more  advantageous  high- 
ways ;  but  what  of  that  fellowship  which 
constitutes  brotherhood  ?  Is  brotherhood 
being  knitted  together,  or  is  that  love 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  suffering 
gradual  dissolution  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  race  war  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  labor  war  in  Illinois  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Have  we  a  purer  and  a  more  temperate 
people  ?  Is  there  more  or  less  drunken- 
ness ?  are  there  lower  or  higher  standards 
of  social  purity  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
our  corruption  has  not  grown  faster  than 
our  population  and  our  wealth.  Is  it 
enough  to  say  of  a  man  thirty  years  of  age 
that  he  is  only  three  times  as  bad  as  when 
he  was  ten  years  of  age  ?  Can  we  grow 
in  corruption  and  licentiousness  with  the 
growth  of  our  population,  and  be  content  ? 
I  repeat,  I  am  no  pessimist     I  do  not 
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forget  that  the  olden  time  was  also  marked 
by  drunkenness  and  licentiousness ;  never- 
theless, I  repeat,  the  test  of  this  Nation  is 
not  in  the  magnificence  of  its  houses,  the 
greatness  of  its  cities,  the  commodious- 
ness  of  its  highways.  It  is  in  the  measure 
of  the  purity,  and  the  justice,  and  the 
temperance  of  its  life. 

What  are  our  religious  ideals  ?  We 
have  better  church  edifices  and  more 
highly  organized  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic societies.  The  statisticians  tell  us 
that  our  church  membership  has  grown 
faster  than  our  population.  But  if  Amos 
is  right,  a  nation  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  its  religious  institutions,  but  by  its  re- 
ligion.. What  of  our  religion  ?  Is  it  one 
of  ritual  and  of  luxury,  or  of  practical 
righteousness  ?  Does  it  consist  in  going 
to  church  to  hear  fine  orations  or  beauti- 


ful music  ?  Is  it  a  religion  of  pleasant 
surroundings  and  aesthetic  enjoyments? 
Or  is  it  truly  sending  us  out  into  life  to 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  our  God  ?  If  not,  no  expansion  of 
territory  or  increase  of  population,  no  ex- 
penditure on  educational  or  religious  insti- 
tutions, can  counterbalance  the  decadence 
of  life  within.  The  greater  the  territor>\ 
the  population,  the  wealth,  the  educational 
and  religious  institutions,  the  worse  the 
nation  and  the  more  terrible  its  fate,  if, 
with  the  expansion  of  its  territory,  the 
migrations  of  its  populations,  the  increase 
of  its  trade,  it  carries  corruption,  injustice, 
immorality.  The  test  of  a  nation  is  its 
ideals,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  realize  its 
ideals  :  this  is  the  lesson  which  Amos,  the 
Carlyle  of  Hebrew  history,  has  for  Amer- 
ica in  this  close  of  the  nineteenth  centur>-. 
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"  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin  "  ' 

When  a  sculptor  builds  his  statue,  we 
believe  that  first  he  makes  the  skeleton, 
then  clothes  it  with  the  flesh.  It  is  thus 
that  a  sermon  should  be  constructed.  The 
maker  of  the  sermon  should  always  first 
create  its  anatomy,  and  then  put  upon  it 
its  flesh,  fill  it'with  blood,  and  breathe  into 
it  the  breath  of  life.  The  sermon  without 
anatomy  is  a  flabby,  useless  thing;  the 
sermon  which  is  only  anatomy  is  a  lifeless 
and  useless  thing.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
in  **  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin,"  has 
wrought  like  a  true  artist.  He  calls  it  a 
companion  volume  to  **  The  Gospel  for  an 
Age  of  Doubt."  We  do  not  think  it  equals 
the  companion  volume  in  originality  of 
suggestion  or  power  of  treatment.  "  The 
Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt "  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  of  being  written  by 
one  who  has  felt  the  burden  of  doubt  in 
his  own  person,  wrestled  with  it,  won  the 
victory,  and  is  showing  the  reader  how 
that  victory  can  be  won.  *'  The  Gospel 
for  a  World  of  Sin  "  gives  the  impression 
to  the  reader  of  being  written  by  one  whose 
life  has  been  one  of  comparative  purity 
under  the  domination  of  conscience,  and 
who  has  never  known  in  his  own  experi- 

^^Th*  Gosdil  for  a    World  of  Sin.    By  Henry  van 
Dykt.    Th«  MacmllUu  Company.  N«w  York.    |1.35. 


ence  such  a  struggle  with  temptation  as 
might  be  symbolized  .by  the  Laocoon,  or 
such  a  rescue  from  despair  as  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son.  In  other  words,  "  The  Gospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin  "  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
problem  of  sin  and  redemption,  not  by  one 
who  has  passed  through  the  bitterest  ex- 
perience of  the  first  and  the  most  tran- 
scendent glory  of  the  second,  but  by  a 
poet  who  has  with  the  genius  of  the  poet's 
sympathy  entered  into  that  experience  in 
the  lives  of  others.  But  this  he  has  done. 
His  book  is  experimental,  vital,  real.  He 
portrays  truth  in  the  terms  of  experience. 
His  sermons — for  we  judge  the  volume  is 
composed  of  sermons — are  living  entities, 
yet  beneath  the  flesh  and  blood  is  a 
well-constructed  anatomy.  For  example: 
'*  Atonement  does  not  reconcile  God  to 
the  world."  Or,  again,  **  It  is  self-sacrifice 
that  reveals  love ;  but  does  an  unnecessary, 
a  useless  sacrifice,  reveal  love  in  a  way 
that  moves  and  compels  our  hearts.^' 
The  one  declaration  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  propitiatory  theory  of  atonement,  the 
other  to  the  root  of  the  moral  influence 
theory. 

As  illustrations  of  a  vital  method  of 
dealing  with  profound  theological  prob- 
lems, we  recommend  this  volume  to  the 
preacher ;  and  as  a  practical  help  to  one 
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who  is  perplexed  by  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  sin  and  redemption,  we  recommend  it 
to  the  doubter;  but  we  do  not  think  it 
will  actually  be  efficacious  in  carrying  the 
gospel  of  cure  to  the  life  of  one  who  is 
conscious  of  having  gone  into  the  deeps 
of  iniquity.  It  will  not  put  the  Thirty- 
second  Psalm  into  the  heart  of  one  who 
knows  the  experience  of  the  Fifty-first. 

Books  of  the  Week 

[The  books  mentioned  under  this  head  were  received 
by  The  Outiook  during  the  week  ending  April  14.  Pnces 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Bool»  Received  in  the 
preceding  issue  of  The  Outlook.  This  weekly  report  of 
current  literature  will  be  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews 
of  the  more  important  works.] 

LITERARY    BIOGRAPHY 

The  voluminous  Carlyle  literature  re- 
ceives another  addition  in  the  form  of  a 
substantial  volume  of  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  his  Youngest  Sister,  This  new 
chapter  in  the  extensive  Carlyle  corre- 
spondence is  edited  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Cope- 
land,  of  Harvard  University,  who  also 
furnishes  an  introductory  essay.  The 
letters  were  written  chiefly  but  not  entirely 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Hanning,  of  Toronto, 
between  the  years  of  1832  and  1878.  Mrs. 
Hanning  was  born  in  Ecclefechan,  married 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  went  to  Man- 
chester, England,  to  live,  returned  to 
Dumfries,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Canada.  The  family  attachments  of  the 
Carlyles  were  very  strong,  and  were  fully 
shared  by  its  most  illustrious  member; 
and  this  correspondence  throws  light  on 
the  tender  side  of  a  man  who  has  been 
reported  largely  on  other  sides  of  his 
character.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

Professor  Francis  T.  Palgrave  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  leave  a  name  which 
will  long  be  cherished  by  lovers  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  not  because  it  is  associated 
with  original  work  of  any  value,  but  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  the  best  collec- 
tion of  English  lyrical  verse  which  has 
yet  been  made.  The  publication  of  **  The 
Golden  Treasury  of  English  Poetry  "  may 
be  said  to  have  been  an  event  in  the  lit- 
erary history  of  modem  England ;  an  event 
because  it  presented  that  poetry  in  so 
complete  and  admirable  a  way  that  many 
who  had  never  before  understood  its  spir- 
itual significance  or  its  artistic  quality  and 
charm  found  themselves  in  a  new  world 


through  the  door  which  Professor  Pal- 
grave opened  up.  On  the  death  of  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  in  1885,  Mr.  Palgrave  secured 
the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
counting  among  his  supporters  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, Arnold,  Tennyson,  and  other  well- 
known  men  of  letters.  Mr.  Palgrave  was 
thrown  into  association  with  many  of  the 
foremost  Englishmen  of  his  time ;  and  the 
chief  value  of  the  Journals  and  Memories 
of  his  life  by  his  daughter,  Gwenllian  F. 
Palgrs^ve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  copious 
selection  made  from  his  correspondence. 
For  Professor  Palgrave  was  in  no  sense  a 
great  figure  ;  he  was  not  in  a  strict  sense 
a  very  interesting  man ;  but  he  lived  in  a 
very  interesting  circle  at  a  very  interest- 
ing period,  and  he  rendered  a  service  to 
English  literature  greater  perhaps  in  its 
influence  than  any  service  which  he  could 
have  rendered  by  original  work,  unless  it 
had  been  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

HISTORY 

Professor  Grosvenor,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, whose  edition  of  Duruy's  "  General 
History  of  the  World"  we  noticed  last 
November,  has  revised  and  edited  another 
work  by  M.  Duruy,  Ancient  History,  in- 
cluding the  Orient,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  The  volume  is  not  only  de- 
signed to  meet  the  preparatory  require- 
ments for  college.  The  peculiar  genius 
of  M.  Duruy  in  so  organizing  his  material 
as  to  bring  out  whatever  is  of  importance 
in  an  animated  movement  of  events  toward 
their  goal,  recommends  his  book  to  readers 
disposed  to  shun  outlines  of  history  as  dry 
and  dull.  The  American  edition  is  fur- 
nished with  maps  wanting  in  the  French 
original.  That  M.  Duruy's  sketchy  style 
has  perils  as  well  as  attractions  appears 
from  small  inaccuracies  in  his  account  of 
the  Hebrews.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Professor  Grosvenor  also  puts  forth  an 
original  work,  Contemporary  History  of  the 
World.  In  it  he  outlines  the  last  half-cen- 
tury*s  historical  and  political  events — the 
European  revolutions  of  1 848  affording  an 
excellent  starting-point  for  more  reasons 
than  the  mere  coincidence  of  their  being 
the  beginning  of  the  even  half-century. 
The  work  of  condensation  and  rapid  sur- 
vey is  admirably  done,  and  aridity  of 
style  is  avoided  in  a  way  really  surprising 
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when  the  extent  of  ground  covered  is  con- 
sidered. Brief  but  terse  comment  accom- 
panies the  narrative  of  all  really  signifi- 
cant events.  Thus,  of  the  last  Turco- 
Greek  war  Professor  Grosvenor  tersely 
says :  "  Crete  and  Greece  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  an  ignoble  peace."  The 
usefulness  of  such  a  single  volume  for  ref- 
erence and  quick  survey  of  periods  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  Yoric) 

RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY 

From  Fact  to  Faith,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Monro 
Gibson,  D.D.,  of  London,  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  main  facts  of  life  to  find  what 
ttuths  of  life  they  point  to.  Such  facts 
are  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  struggle 
of  sense  with  soul,  heredity,  environment, 
etc.  Such  facts  are  found  to  be  *'  as 
closely  related  to  the  truths  of  Holy  Scriph 
ture  as  the  hard  earth  beneath  us  to  the 
ethereal  heavens  above  us."  The  little 
book  is  marked,  like  Dr.  Gibson *s  other 
works,  by  common  sense  and  spiritual 
earnestness;  It  is  for  a  serious  hour,  and 
may  cause  a  serious  hour.  (The  F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.) 

The  same  publishers  send  us  also  a 
sketch  of  six  years  of  missionary  life 
among  the  Yorubans,  a  barbarous  people 
in  West  Central  Africa,  between  5*^  and 
7°  north  latitude — In  Africa's  Forest  and 
JungiCy  by  our  countryman,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Stone.  His  plain  narrative  of  experiences 
with  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  with 
ants  and  amazons,  with  perilous  diseases 
and  bloody  wars,  carries  its  own  moral, 
and  he  moralizes  little  upon  it.  The  reader 
will  realize  what  stuff  and  spirit  it  takes 
to  make  a  missionary.  That  the  object 
is  worth  the  sacrifice  appears  from  Mr. 
Stone^s  testimony  that  the  Yorubans  "  are 
reasonable,  brave,  and  patriotic,  and  are 
capable  of  a  very  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual culture." 

Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  of  the  Harvard  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
is  one  of  the  very  few  ministers  who  have 
written  a  good  novel.  In  The  Kinship  of 
Souls:  A  Narrative,  a  divinity  student 
from  "  the  Old-Light  Seminary,"  already 
feeling  that  there  is  more  to  learn  than  he 
has  learned  there,  falls  in  with  two  choice 
spirits  from  whom  he  learns  it.  These 
two,  a  college  professor  with  a  daughter, 
his  apt  pupil  and  his  other  self,  meet  him 


on  board  ship  outward  bound,  and  mutual 
attraction  makes  them  his  companions  in 
travel  for  the  summer  in  Europe.     Their 
journeys   and   conversations   both  gpave 
and  gay   fill  the  volume.     The    student 
sustains  his  part,  as  they  discuss  literature 
and  quote  the  poets,  rather  better  than 
promised  by  his  Old-Light  connection,  and 
his  illumination  goes  on  in  this  delightful 
society   till   he  goes   home    alone.      His 
fiancee  discards  him  when  she  discovers 
that  he  has  strayed  out  of  her  denomina- 
tional inclosure,  and  his  father  gives  his 
patrimony  to  a  sectarian  institution  ;   but 
this  is  made  up  to  him  later  by  marriage 
with  the  professor's  daughter.     The  story 
is  cleverly  told,  and  its  moral,  plain  enough, 
is  not  obtrusive.     That  moral  is  the  su- 
periority  of    Christianity    to    every    ism 
connected  with  it :  "I   would  avoid  the 
denominations  where  sectarianism  is  con- 
stitutional   as   I   would    avoid    poison." 
(Little,  BroA^Ti  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

New  Testament  Churchmanship,  and  the 
Principles  upon  which  it  was  Founded,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  Bishop 
of  Washington,  strikes  the  true  note  in 
making  the  Incarnation  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity.  The  one-sided  and  austere 
aspect  of  Christianity  which  results  from 
connecting  the  whole  religious  life  with 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross  needs  correc- 
tion, as  Dr.  Satterlee  truly  observes,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  whose 
conscious  communion,  through  vivid  faith 
in  his  resurrection,  with  the  ascended  and 
glorified  Christ  gave  it  a  joyous  and  trium- 
phant tone  not  characteristic  of  the  modem 
Church.  But  we  cannot  follow  him  in 
thinking  that  only  those  Christian  minis- 
ters can  realize  in  the  highest  degree  their 
responsibility  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church  who  stand  in  the  line  of  the 
"  apostolic  succession,"  as  that  phrase  is 
understood  by  Anglicans.  Dr.  Satterlee's 
argument  for  this  we  refer  to  those  of  his 
fellow-churchmen  who  reject  it.  His  pred- 
ecessor in  Calvary  Church,  New  York, 
the  late  Dr.  K  A.  Washburn,  once  said  to 
us,  **  The  true  apostolic  succession  is  in 
the  spirit  of  candor,  charity,  and  courage." 
Theologically  perplexing  also  we  find  Dr. 
S^terlee.  Having  defined  personality,  or 
selfhood,  as  "combining  inseparably" 
intellect,  will,  and  love,  he  describes  Christ 
as  having  "  a  human  will  but  •  •  •  no 
human   personality."     His   ego,  or  self- 
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hood,  was  not  human  but  divine.  "  Christ 
was  Man,  not  a  man."  Dr.  Satterlee, 
indeed,  refers  to  "  the  grave  difficulties 
which  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  beset 
Apollinaris,"  who  taught  that  in  Christ  the 
Divine  Spirit  took  the  place  of  a  human 
soul.  How  far  he  is  from  the  same 
vortex  we  are  not  clear,  but  we  see  that 
he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  essential  truth 
which  is  the  only  clue  for  reaching  a 
sound  and  rational  Christology,  viz.,  the 
identity  of  the  ethico-spi ritual  nature, 
whether  in  humanity  or  deity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spiritual  vigor  which  he 
blends  even  with  untenable  forms  of 
thought  is  in  a  high  degree  quickening 
and  uplifting.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

From  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  the 
veteran  pastor  at  Wellington,  Cape  Col- 
ony, and  head  of  the  home  missionary 
work  in  British  South  Africa,  we  have  an- 
other little  book.  The  Two  Covenants^  and 
The  Second  Blessing,  The  "  Covenants  " 
are  those  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Abrahamic  and  the  Christian  ; 
the  "  Second  Blessing  "  is  in  the  entrance 
from  a  formal  and  distant  into  a  real  and 
intimate  fellowship  with  Christ  through 
the  Spirit.  The  book  is  cast  in  the  lines 
of  the  old  theology,  but  it  is  a  working 
theology.  The  chapter  on  the  forgotten 
truth  of  the  priesthood  of  the  truly  Chris- 
tian life  as  a  life  of  sacrifice  for  others  is 
one  for  the  new  theology  to  make  much 
of.  (The  F.  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.) 

NOVELS    AND   TALES 

No,  5  John  Street^  by  Richard  Whiteing, 
is  a  novel  of  unusual  power.  There  is  not 
the  playful  humor  which  lent  such  charm 
to  the  author's  earlier  novel, "  The  Island," 
but  a  playful  humor  is  no  longer  the 
natural  medium  for  expressing  his  sense 
of  social  wrongs.  He  is  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  grim  realism  has  become  his 
more  usual  method  of  depicting  the  condi- 
tions which  oppress  him  as  much  as  their 
direct  victims.  He  remains,  however,  a 
novelist,  and  his  characters'  lives — not 
their  moods — do  his  preaching.  Tilda, 
the  flower-girl,  and  Nance,  who  dies  of 
slow  poisoning  breathed  in  at  the  rubber- 
works,  are  real  people,  the  tragedy  of 
whose  lives  takes  hold  of  you  like  those  in 
your  own  circle,  and  broadens  and  deep- 


ens you  by  a  new  sense  of  the  common 
humanity  of  us  all.  The  book,  however, 
is  not  all  tragedy,  and  the  lights  as  well 
as  the  shadows  of  life  under  hard  condi- 
tions are  depicted  with  that  insight  which 
only  hearty  sympathy  combined  with  first- 
hand knowledge  can  give.  Some  of  the 
characters  at  "  No.  5  John  Street,"  such 
as  the  conservative  tailor  and  old  "  48," 
the  revolutionist,  show  that  the  author's 
humor  has  lost  none  of  its  keenness  by 
reason  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  his 
convictions.  The  volume  has  immediately 
met  with  a  wide  sale  in  England,  and 
should  meet  with  a  wide  one  in  America, 
for  its  feeling — unlike  that  of  most  English 
novels  with  similar  themes — is  democratic 
instead  of  merely  philanthropic.  (The 
Century  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  in  his  stories 
of  newspaper  life  printed  under  the  title 
of  the  best  of  them,  The  Stolen  Story ^  gets 
the  rush  and  atmosphere  of  a  great  news- 
paper office  incomparably  better  than  any 
other  teller  of  stories  in  this  vein,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Davis  in  "  Gallegher."  The 
warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Williams's  tales 
are  newspaper  men  themselves.  The  in- 
terest varies  greatly  in  these  six  or  seven 
stories,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
clever  ideas  cleverly  worked  out  with 
spirit,  fun,  and  distinctness.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  ex-Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  of  this  cit}',  and  an  author- 
ity in  all  matters  relating  to  landscape 
gardening,  has  written  a  very  practical 
and  suggestive  book,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  well  described  by  its  title,  Horn  to  Plan 
the  Home  Grounds,  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Parsons  lays  down  the  principles  which, 
in  his  judgment,  ought  to  govern  the  de- 
velopment of  home  grounds,  both  large 
and  small.  He  declares  that  it  is  just  as 
simple  and  just  as  difficult  to  lay  out  a 
piece  of  ground  25x100  feet  as  a  great 
country  place  of  many  acres.  He  brings 
out  the  points  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  selection  of  ground,  of  sites 
for  houses,  and  the  planning  of  roads  and 
paths.  He  treats,  more  or  less  fully, 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  plantations,  the 
different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
many  other  topics.  The  second  and  minor 
part   of  the   book   is  devoted  to  parks, 
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churchyards,  village  squares,  and  railway 
stations ;  and  the  volume  is  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  illustrated.  (The  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company,  New  York.) 

None  of  the  special  correspondents  who 
followed  the  mad  rush  to  the  new  mining 
region  of  Alaska  has  written  more  viva- 
ciously than  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer.  His 
book  In  the  Klondike  is  a  chc  jrful  record 
of  hardships  cheerfully  gone  through,  a 
picturesque  account  of  miners'  life  and 
sketch  of  mining-camp  types,  and  a 
graphic  story  of  the  marvels  of  the  first 
finds  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  country. 
The  book  has  all  the  attractive  qualities 
of  a  novel  of  adventure  and  the  additional 
quality  of  being  a  photographic  picture  of 
out-of-the-way  life  under  quite  extraordi- 
nary conditions.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 

One  of  the  best  books  on  natural  his- 
tory recently  prepared  for  the  use  of 
children,  Sir  Bevis^  has  been  added  to  the 
"  Home  and  School  Library."  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.)  This  is  an  adaptation  of 
Richard  Jefferies's  "  Wood  Magic,"  edited 
by  Eliza  Josephine  Kelley.  **  Sir  Bevis  " 
is  a  small  boy  who  lives  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  whole  world  of  nature — 
the  wood  people,  the  people  of  the  brook, 
the  swamp,  and  the  air.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  story  is  pedagogical.  It 
presents  what  might  be  termed  the  social 
circles  of  nature,  each  very  exclusive, 
because  based  on  the  laws  of  natural 
selection.  Into  each  of  these  circles  "  Sir 
Bevis  "  penetrates,  and  becomes  a  friend. 
Here  he  learns  the  secrets  of  each ;  their 
opinions  of  their  friends  and  their  enemies. 

According  to  Professor  Jebb,  there  is 
no  more  splendid  tragedy  of  Euripides 
than  The  Baccha.  It  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  "  The  Pentheus,"  from  the  hero  of 
the  play,  King  of  Thebes,  who  opposed 
the  newly  introduced  worship  of  Bacchus, 
and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and 
sisters,  who  mistook  him  for  a  wild  beast, 
while  he  was  secretly  watching  the  noc- 
turnal orgies  of  the  Bacchae,  or  Baccha- 
nalian women.  Professor  Kerr,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  published  an 
edition  consisting  merely  of  the  Greek  text 
with  an  English  metrical  translation  fac- 
ing each  page  of  the  Greek.  The  trans- 
lation, so  far  as  we  have  followed  it,  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  vigor  and  glow  of  the 
original.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Books  Received 

For  t)u  week  ending  April  29 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Brooks,  Elbridge  S.    Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ft  CO^  NEW  YORK 

Johnston,  William  A.    History  up  to  Date.    $l.Sa 

BROWN  ft  CO-  BOSTON 

Harvard  Lyrics.  Selected  by  Charles  Livingstone  Stri>- 
bins.    $U5. 

DOUBLEDAY  ft  M'CLURE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Memoirs  of   Sei]^eant  Bourgogne.  1812-1811,  compiled 

from  the  original  MS.  by  Paul  Cottin. 
Farquhar,  Anna.    The  Professor's  Daughter. 
Stead,  VV.  T.    The  United  States c^  Europe. 

HARPER  ft  BROS.,  NEW  YORK 

Bay,  J.  Christian.    Danish  Fairy  and  FoDc  Tales.    $lJa 
Sears,  Hamblen.    Fur  and  Feather  Tales.    $1 J5. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.    Ballads  aind  Miscella- 
nies.   Vol.  XIII.    Biographical  Edition.    $175. 

D.  C.  HEATH  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Lessge,  Alain  Ren6.  Gil  Bias  de  SantiUane.  Edited  by 
Aidolphe  Cohn  and  Robert  Sanderson.    40  cts. 

Goldoni's  Un  Curioso  Acddente.  Edited  by  J.  D.  M. 
Ford.    25  cts. 

HENRY  HOLT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Rostand,  Edmond.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Edited  by 
Oscar  Kuhns.    80cts. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON 

Hale^  Edward  Everett.    James  Russell  Lowell  and  His 

Friends,  13. 
Milton,  John,  Complete  Poetical  Works  of.    (Cambridge 

Edition.)  $2. 
Baylor,  Frances  Courtenay.    The  Ladder  of  Fortune. 

>i.k). 

Timrod,  Henry,  Poems  of.    $1.50. 

Fiske,  John.    Through  Nature  to  God.    $1. 

^OHN   LANE.  NEW  YORK 

Hewlett,  Maurice.    Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd. 
Atherton,  Gertrude.    A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.    %\Sk 

I.  B.  LIPFINCOTT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

From  Cromwell  to  Wellington.  Edited  by  Spenser 
Willdnson.  Introduction  by  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  of  Kandahar.    $3. 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Burton.    A  Triple  Entanglement    %\J^. 

Morris,  Charles.    Our  Island  Empire.    $1.50. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Nazarbek,  Avetis.  Through  the  Storm.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton.    %L 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON 

Wildman,  Rounsevelle.  Talesof  the  Malayan  Coast  II. 

Stoddard,  William  O.  The  Despatch  Boat  of  the  Whis- 
tle.   ^1.25. 

Alden,  ^lrs.  G.  R.  ("Pansy").  A  Modem  Sacrifice. 
75  cts. 

BrookskElbridge  S.    The  Story  of  Our  War  with  Spain. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  James  Taft  Hatfield.    60  cts. 

Woodberry,  George  Edward.    Heart  of  Man.    $1.50i 

Jackman,  Wilbur  S.    Nature  Study.    $1.50. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Andrew  (Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick).  Cou^n  Iva 
$2. 

Vounghusband,  Major  G.J.  The  Philippines  and  Round 
About    $2.50. 

Khayyim,  Omar.    Rubdiyit.    $1. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas.  The  Confessions  of  an  Engliah 
Opium-Eater.    50  cts. 

Shelley,  Percy  BvMhe.  Poems :  Narrative,  Elegiac,  and 
Visionary.  Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.  50 cts.  (Tem- 
ple Classics.) 

PILOT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON 

Conway,  Katherine  E.    Bettering  Ourselves.    SO  cts. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Taylor,  Bayard.    Hannah  Thurston.    50  cts. 
Whitman,  Sidney.    Austria.    $1.50. 
Church,  Samuel  Harden.    Oliver  CromwelL    $6.    (Com- 
memoration Edition.) 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Meyer,  F.B.  Our  Dally  Homily.  Five  Volumes.  Each 
75  cts.    Per  set,  $3.75. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER*S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Lanier,  Sidney.    Retrospects  and  Prospects.    $1.5a 
Jepson,  Edgar,  and  Captain  D.  Beames.  On  the  Edge  « 

the  Empire.    $1.50.  ^  .    ^, 

Stevens,  George  Barker,  D.D.  The  Theokigy  of  the  New 

Testament     $2.50 
Huntington,  William'  Reed,   D.D.    The   Church-Idea 

50  cts. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  CO„  NEW  YORK 

Lounsberry,  AUce.    A  Guideto  the  Wiki  Flowers,    ^^ith 

Introduction  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton.    $2.50. 
Tales  by  Tom  Hall.    $1.25. 
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Oliver  Cromwell  Services 
On  Sunday  last  the  Puritan  churches 
in  various  Darts  of  the  world  celebrated 
the  birth  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  exact 
anniversary  was  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
April.  He  was  bom  three  hundred  years 
ago.  A  project  is  also  on  foot  for  raising 
a  monument  to  his  memory  at  his  birth- 
place at  Huntington,  England.  The  in- 
terest in  Cromwell  is  naturally  greater  in 
the  Ejiglish  than  in  the  American  churches. 
Gradually  he  is  becoming  the  patron 
saint  of  Puritanism.  He  was  not  only 
the  greatest  captain  and  statesman  of 
his  time,  but  also  one  of  the  most  deeply 
and  consistently  religious  men,  although 
his  piety  was  of  a  stein  and  often  melan- 
choly type.  Sentiment  in  England  is,  of 
course,  divided  in  its  estimate  of  the  great 
Protector.  Even  in  the  town  in  which  he 
was  bom  little  regard  is  paid  to  his  mem- 
OTy,  and  there  is  no  monument  to  indicate 
the  place  of  his  birth.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  antipathy  of  the  Established 
Church  to  everything  Puritan.  Gradually, 
however,  thanks  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
true  greatness  of  Cromwell  is  becoming 
more  generally  appreciated.  The  celebra 
tions  which  have  just  passed  will  probably 
serve  somewhat  in  breaking  through  the 
foolish  and  willful  disregard  of  the  fame 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
ruled  the  English  people.  More  than  any 
other  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  modem  Puritanism.  His  faith  had  in 
it  possibilities  of  progress,  of  large  toler- 
ance, and  of  deep  enthusiasm,  because  it 
rested  on  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  and  that  on  all  matters 
of  religion  he  was  responsible  to  God 
alone. 

Dr.  Cuyler  and  Dr.  Hillis 
As  our  readers  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  aware,  soon  after  coming  to 
Plymouth  Church,  Dr.  Hillis  announced 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  on 
**  Spiritual  Lessons  from  Great  Characters 
in  the  World's  Literature."  Whether  a 
text  from  the  Bible  was  made  the  starting- 
point  we  do  not  know,  but  his  object  was 
distinctly  and  positively  spiritual  and  eth- 


ical. In  a  recent  reported  interview.  Dr. 
Cuyler  very  courteously  but  very  strongly 
took  the  new  pastor  of  Plymouth  to  task 
for  preaching  on  topics  chosen  from  liter- 
ature rather  than  from  Scripture.  He  is 
evidently  not  aware  that  Dr.  Hillis  is  but 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  other 
equally  prominent  preachers  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  Still  more,  he  is  following 
the  example  of  our  Lord  himself,  who, 
instead  of  taking  texts  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, found  the  subjects  of  which  he 
spoke  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  living.  Dr.  Cuyler 
is  a  generous-hearted  and  able  man,  and 
doubtless  feels  that  all  addresses  in  the 
pulpit  should  be  on  Scriptural  subjects. 
That  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  done  the  public 
a  service  in  calling  the  attention  of  people 
to  the  course  of  excellent  sermon-lectures 
which  the  new  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church 
is  now  giving. 

Governor  Rollins  on  the  State  of  Religion 
The  recent  Fast  Day  proclamation  of 
Governor  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  led  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  the  "  Congrega- 
tionalist,"  to  ask  the  following  question  of 
a  number  of  persons  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  :  '*  Do  your 
observations  and  experience  lead  you  to 
believe  that  there  has  been  of  late  an 
appreciable  decline  in  the  interest  in  relig- 
ion and  a  consequent  lowering  in  morals 
in  New  Hampshire,  particularly  in  the 
rural  districts  ?"  From  the  responses  to 
this  inquiry  we  make  a  few  selections. 
The  Rev.  S.  L.  Gerould  emphatically  be- 
lieves that  the  Governor  is  correct.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Richardson  says  that  the 
proclamation  gives  an  impression  which 
the  facts  will  not  warrant,  and  that  there 
are  few  towns  in  New  Hampshire  that 
have  no  preaching  services,  and  that  where 
there  are  no  such  services  the  F>eople  can 
easily  reach  places  of  worship  in  neighbor- 
ing towns.  He  adds :  "  Instead  of  putting 
our  rural  sections  under  the  ban,  I  am  in- 
clined to  refer  to  them  as  our  safeguards.'' 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  Cooley  thinks  that  the 
movement  for  a  decade  or  two  past  has 
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been  upward  rather  than  downward.  The 
Rev.  F.  G.  Clark  says :  "  My  acquaintance 
with  the  243  towns  in  the  State  leads  me 
to  believe  that  not  six  of  them  are  without 
religious  services  in  the  summer.  There 
has  been  manifest  an  increasing  interest 
in  remote  neighborhoods  in  the  past  ten 
years."  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Dewey  thinks 
the  Governor  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  by 
stating  so  emphatically  that  Christianity 
is  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Rev.  E.  B.  Burroughs  thinks 
that  the  Governor  writes  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  from 
his  point  of  view  he  is  right,  but  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  denominations 
he  is  wrong.  These  are  a  few  samples  of 
the  responses  which  the  question  of  the 
"  Congregational ist "  elicited.  The  writers 
all  insist  that  the  situation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  not  peculiar,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  discouraging.  That  the 
condition  of  the  country  districts  has  very 
much  changed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  picture  is  altogether  dark  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  these  letters, 
an  idea  which  is  entirely  erroneous. 

Congregatlonalists  in  New  Jersey 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Congregational  Churches  of  New  Jersey 
and  Contiguous  States  was  held  in  the  First 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  18 
and  19.  The  Moderator  was  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  preacher  the  Rev.  Wallace  Nutting, 
D.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  Associ- 
ation extends  over  this  large  area  because 
the  Pilgrim  Churches  are  not  as  numer- 
ous there  as  elsewhere,  but  they  include 
many  churches  of  large  prominence  and 
usefulness.  The  reports  for  the  year 
showed  that,  while  in  some  departments 
there  was  a  falling  off,  on  the  whole  there 
was  solid  and  substantial  progress.  The 
special  features  of  the  programme*  were 
the  address  of  the  retiring  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  Frank  J.  Goodwin,  on  **  The  Biblical 
Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Justice;"  the  ad- 
dresses on  **  Home  and  Foreign  Evangel- 
ization ;"  the  woman *s  meeting,  at  which 
the  speakers  were  Miss  Clara  Barton,  of 
the  Red  Cross,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
whose  work  among  the  Indians  is  well 
known,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Terrell,  who 
spoke  on  "  The  Colored  Woman's  Pres- 


ent Status  and  Aspirations."  The  clos- 
ing address  was  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  His  subject  was,  "Is 
there  a  Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem  ?" 
and  he  considered  the  relation  of  the 
churches  to  labor,  the  unemployed,  pov- 
erty, etc.  The  First  Church  in  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  city.  It 
entertained  its  visitors  with  gracious  hos- 
pitality. The  meeting  was  one  of  excep- 
tional value. 

Presbyterian  MissiooB 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  for- 
eign mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  to  face  some  rather  serious 
facts.  The  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  drawing  to  its  close.  At  the  banning 
of  the  mpnth  the  Treasurer  reported  that 
3,455  churches  "had  not  yet  made  their 
offering,  and  that  the  amount  required 
from  all  sources  to  close  the  year  without 
debt  was  a  little  over  $252,000.  It  was 
also  reported  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Woman's  Board  are  likely  to  be  $20,000 
short  of  last  year.  Doubtless  large  sums 
will  be  received  during  this  month,  but  a 
large  debt  is  apparently  to  be  faced  by  the 
Board  as  it  enters  upon  the  work  of  an- 
other year.  What  are  the  causes  ?  They 
are  not  far  to  find.  The  lack  of  unity  in 
the  Church  prevents  many  from  giving; 
the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  missions  prevents 
others;  while  false  reports  concerning  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
prevents  still  more.  Much  Presbyterian 
money  is  diverted  from  Presbyterian  chan- 
nels by  the  dislike  of  numerous  large 
givers  for  the  narrow  policy  which  they 
think  dominates  the  councils  of  the  Church. 
We  do  not  argue  this  point,  but  only  re- 
port what  is  well  known  to  all. 

Dr.  Brand's  Death 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Brand, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Obcr- 
lin,  Ohio,  the  Church,  and  the  College, 
and  our  country  ^ave  lost  a  champion  of 
righteousness.  Few  men  have  been  more 
constantly  identified  with  all  good  causes. 
For  probably  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  occupied  the  pulpit  that  was  first 
made  famous  by  President  Finney.  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  better  social  coo- 
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ditions,  was  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  a  preacher  of  singular  power 
and  moral  earnestness.  He  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  on  April  10,  while  he  was 
presidmg  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
deacons  of  his  church. 

Changes  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary 
Certain  changes  are  under  consideration 
by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  which  are  sure  to 
attract  attention  if  they  are  carried  out. 
The  Faculty  are  a  unit  in  recommending 
such  alterations  in  the  curriculum  as  will 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  seeking 
thorough  equipment,  and  also  of  those 
who,  with  less  scholarship,  are  anxious  to- 
take  up  the  work  in  poorer  localities,  in 
the  cities,  and  among  the  more  ignorant 
in  country  districts.  In  other  words, 
as  we  understand,  the  Seminary  is  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  are  planning  to  become  Christian 
teachers  and  preachers,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  those  who  in  humbler  but  no  less 
important  ways  are  preparing  to  be  Chris- 
tian workers.  The  distinction  between 
the  Christian  teacher  and  the  Christian 
worker  is  important  and  vital.  President 
Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  has  recently 
taken  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  such 
changes  as  are  proposed  by  this  Seminary. 
The  other  step  is  a  suggested  removal  of 
the  institution  to  Berkeley,  in  order  that 
the  Seminary  may  be  brought  into  close 
relations  and  possibly  into  affiliation  with 
the  State  University.  The  Faculty  have 
approved  this  suggestion,  and  it  is  now 
imder  consideration.  We  hope  that  it 
may  be  foimd  possible  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  It  will  go  a  long  way  towards  solv- 
ing many  problems.  The  East  is  full  of 
Presidents  of  Western  colleges  making 
pitiful  appeals  for  their  institutions,  many 
of  which  have  no  claim  to  exist  except  a 
denominational  one.  The  churches  are 
burdened  with  requests  for  contributions, 
the  great  missionary  agencies  are  more 
or  less  crippled,  and  the  people  them- 
selves are  confused  because  there  is  no 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. At  the  University  of  Toronto,  we 
are  informed,  various  denominational  col- 
leges are  grouped  around  the  University. 
Their  students  have  the  advantages  of  the 
University,  and  in  turn  give  to  it  their 
positive  and  predominant  religious  influ- 


ence. There  is  no  reason  why  from  ten 
to  fifteen  separate  denominational  colleges 
should  struggle  for  existence  in  each  one 
of  most  of  our  Western  States.  Let  the 
denominations  co-operate  with  the  State 
universities.  The  education  would  be 
better,  and  the  influence  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Christian  institutions  on  the 
central  university  would  go  far  toward 
redeeming  those  institutions  from  secular- 
ism and  the  intrigue  of  politicians. 

The  New  English  Marriage  Act 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  Non- 
conformists have  had  little  recognition 
from  the  State  in  Great  Britain.  While  a 
brainless  nonentity  in  the  Establishment 
might  perform  the  marriage  service,  the 
ablest  Dissenting  minister  could  not  do 
so.  For  instance,  neither  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon  nor  Robert  W.  Dale  was  ever 
allowed  to  perform  such  a  service  without 
the  presence  of  a  registrar  to  make  the 
ceremony  legal.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Nonconformists. 
But  very  lately  a  new  law  went  into 
effect,  not  entirely  removing  the  objec- 
tions, but  still  greatly  ameliorating  .them. 
Henceforward  the  presence  of  a  registrar 
will  not  be  necessary  to  the  proper  sol- 
emnization of  marriage.  Nonconformist 
ministers,  in  the  same  way  as  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Establishment,  will  be  permitted 
to  give  certificates  of  marriage.  But  there 
ar  e  still  some  absurd  and  curious  rules 
which  have  to  be  observed.  Every  build- 
ing among  the  Dissenters  in  which  mar- 
riages may  be  performed  has  to  pay  a 
fee  of  three  guineas  for  being  registered. 
Another  curiosity  reads  as  follows :  "  The 
trustees  or  governing  body  of  a  registered 
building  authorized  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Marriage  Act,  1898,  must 
provide  a  fireproof  iron  safe,  which  must 
be  kept  in  a  dry  and  secure  place  within 
such  building."  No  such  requirement  is 
made  of  Established  churches,  and  it  will 
be  a  serious  and  useless  burden  on  the 
thousands  of  weaker  and  poorer  chapels 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  But  while  there 
are  many  phases  of  the  bill  that  are  with- 
out apparent  justification,  the  changes  are 
so  numerous  and  so  important  as  to  mark 
a  great  advance  in  the  relation  of  the 
nation  to  her  Nonconformist  citizens, 
and  the  bill  must  be  welcomed  for  that 
reason. 
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An  Interesting  Experiment 
2o  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook : 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  in  a 
sjccessful  experiment  which  the  National 
Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
made  in  its  relations  with  its  employees 
in  carrying  on  its  business.  Mr.  John  H. 
Paterson,  who  is  the  President,  originated 
all  the  ideas  the  Company  employs  in  its 
relations  with  its  people.  Fair  rent  is 
charged  to  the  employees,  but  prizes  are 
given  for  the  most  artistic  front  gardens, 
these  being  accomplished  with  simple, 
every-day  flowers,  and  for  the  cleanest 
back  yards.  The  Company's  buildings 
are  modem  and  immaculately  neat  Ten 
minutes'  recess  is  given  twice  a  day,  when 
all  the  windows  are  thrown  open  and  the 
machinery-rooms  aired;  bath-rooms  are 
furnished;  twenty  minutes  of  the  Com- 
pany's time  is  given  to  each  employee 
every  day  to  use  as  each  one  pleases,  and 
this  time  is  usually  spent  in  bathing. 
Aprons  are  required  for  the  women,  and 
are  furnished  and  laundried  by  the  Com- 
pany. For  luncheon  the  employees  bring 
bread  and  butter  and  anything  they  wish, 
but  the  Company  furnishes  one  hot  dish 
for  four  cents. 

The  Board  of  Governors  meet  every 
day  at  lunch  in  the  building,  and  discuss 
all  questions  concerning  the  business.  A 
box  is  furnished  in  which  to  deposit  writ- 
ten criticisms,  suggestions,  and  complaints, 
which  all  employees  are  asked  to  give 
freely,  prizes  being  given  for  the  best  and 
most  practical  suggestions.  If,  as  has 
happened,  new  improvements  have  been 
devised  for  the  machinery  and  accepted, 
the  idea  is  patented  and  a  royalty  paid 
to  the  inventor. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  the  small  boys  of  the  families,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  pieces  of  land 
to  cultivate,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  vegetable  gardens,  with  the  result 
that  the  gardens  and  boys  were  both  soon 
self-supporting.  A  large  lecture  and  amuse- 
ment hall,  with  a  good  lantern,  belong  to 
the  Company,  and  prizes  are  given  for 
the  best  photographs  taken  by  the  em- 
ployees ;  after  a  selection  has  been  made 
by  the  judges,  lantern  slides  are  made  at 


the  Company's  expense,  and  a  lecture  is 
given.  They  are  said  to  have  an  un- 
usually fine  collection  of  views  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Although  the  Company  requires  only 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  it  is  said 
that  it  gets  more  work  done  than  any  of 
the  ten-hour  manufactories.  The  women 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  whole  system, 
and  the  men  admit  that  it  seems  to  work, 
and  they  don't  mind,  as  they  get  their 
money  all  right.  The  whole  town  has 
been  influenced  by  the  pretty  gardens  and 
neat  back  yards;  and  Dayton  is  a  per- 
fectly beautiful  place  in  the  summer. 
The  Company  employs  a  landscape  gar- 
dener for  its  own  grounds  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  others. 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  the 
system  of  prizes  is  harmful  from  a  moral 
standpoint,*  but  in  this  case  the  result 
seems  to  fully  justify  the  means,  and  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  is  a  valu- 
able educational  experiment.  The  whole 
scheme  seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves,  and  to  give  some 
incentive  for  the  best  work. 

Emeline  Weld  Kennan. 
(Mrs.  George  Kennan.) 

The  Farmers'  Problem 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

It  is  said,  "  Trample  on  a  worm  and  it 
will  turn  on  you."  The  middlemen  and 
retailers  of  the  milk  trade  have  reduced 
the  price  to  the  farmer  so  as  to  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  better  themselves 
made  by  the  producers  of  milk,  but  so  far 
they  have  been  futile. 

The  farmers  are  now  making  another 
battle  to  get  a  living  price  for  what  they 
sell.  Whether  they  will  succeed  time  \inll 
tell.  It  may  be  that  they  are  on  the 
wrong  track  and  this  effort  may  only  land 
them  in  hopeless  bankruptcy — a  condition 
in  which  many  are  already.  The  selling 
of  milk  by  the  farmer  saves  labor  gener- 
ally in  the  house,  thus  relieving  the  women 
of  the  family,  who  are  overworked.  The 
railroads  have  taxed  the  milk  trafl^  so  as 
to  make  it  by  far  the  most  profitable  part 
of  their  business,  and,  as  they  are  after 
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profit,  they  reach  out  for  350  miles  from 
the  city  after  this  business.  These  two 
reasons  combined  have  made  the  supply 
so  great  that  the  dealers  in  the  city  have 
the  farmers  at  their  mercy. 

It  is  true  that  the  goose  is  being  killed 
that  has  been  laying  golden  eggs  for 
the  milk-dealers  of  the  ,  cities,  but  the 
most  of  men  do  not  look  far  ahead,  so  the 
destruction  goes  on. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  said,  **  Knowl- 
edge is  power."  Let  the  farmer  bestir 
himself  to  get  more  knowledge  of  his. 
business,  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to 
dairy  schools  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
best  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  how  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  other  products, 
such  as  the  skim  milk,  etc.  Then  they 
will  be  in  a  position,  either  as  individuals 
or  as  neighborhoods,  to  say  to  the  city 
dealer.  Either  pay  us  a  price  at  which 
we  can  live  and  pay  our  debts,  or 
go  without.  They  must  be  able  to  help 
themselves,  or  else  they  will  be  held  as 
bondmen  by  the  milk-dealers  and  rail- 
roads. It  is  for  them  to  say  which  it  shall 
be.  * 

English  and  American  Workmen 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  Spahr  on  "  The  New 
Factory  Towns  of  the  South,"  the  writer 
says  the  one  manufacturer  who  talked  with 
him  about  English  labor  said,  "  An  Ameri- 
can weaver  can  handle  eight  looms  where 
an  English  weaver  handles  four."  In  reply 
the  writer  says,  "  I  told  him  that  some 
Scotch  and  English  weavers  I  had  talked 
with  had  said  that  there  was  just  that 
difference  between  the  work  they  did  in 
the  old  country  and  here,  and  I  asked  how 
he  accounted  for  it."  The  manufacturer's 
answer  was,  "  The  English  workman  is 
too  beer-soaked  to  look  after  more  than 
four  looms."  Very  naturally  the  writer 
"  doubted  whether  this  was  the  whole  ex- 
planation." He  then  gives  his  own  by 
quoting  from  Henry  Adams,  "  The  newly 
landed  immigrant  was  changed  into  a  new 
man  by  the  hopes  and  ambitions  which 
this  country  awakened  in  him."  Mr. 
Spahr  himself  evidently  does  not  regard 
this  explanation  as  conclusive,  since  he 
adds :  "  But,  be  the  explanation  what  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  facts." 
My  knowledge  of  the  facts  corresponds 
with  his   own.     Some  years  ago  1    took 


occasion  to  ask  a  newly  landed  immigrant 
then  working  in  a  mill  near  Boston  to 
explain  this.  He  was  from  England,  but 
not  "  beer-soaked."  He  was  an  intelligent 
and  highly  respectable  young  fellow.  "  You 
get  better  wages  here  than  you  did  on  the 
other  side  ?"  I  asked  him.  "  Yes,"  was 
his  reply,  "  but  I  have  to  work  just  twice 
as  hard."  He  had  to  attend  to  eight 
looms  here,  whereas  it  was  only  four  in 
the  old  country.  When  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  run  eight  looms  there,  his  answer 
was,  "  The  union  wouldn't  let  me."  He 
infonned  me  that  the  union  not  only  regu- 
lated the  number  of  looms,  but  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  speeding  of  them 
too»  May  this  not  be  nearer  the  true 
explanation  ?  J.  H. 

Notes  and  Queries 

Note  to  Correspondents.—//  ts  seldom  possible 
to  ans^vcr  any  inquiry  in  the  next  issue  after  its  receipt. 
Those  ivho  find  expected  answers  late  in  coming  vill, 
7ve  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  tmpedirtents  arising  from 
the  constant  pressure  of  many  subjects  upoti  our  limited 
space.  Communications  should  always  bear  the  writer"* s 
name  and  address. 

1.  Have  we  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
Marv,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  a  descendant 
of  King  David?  2.  Do  modern  scholars 
ascribe  the  episdes  and  gospel  which  bear  his 
name  to  the  Apostie  John  ?  If  not,  what  view 
is  taken  of  them  ?  3.  Does  Dr.  Abbott  accept 
as  historical  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension?  If  thought  and 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Christ  after  death 
were  dependent  upon,  or  at  least  associated 
with,  a  reanimated  body,  how  can  we  argue 
from  his  case  to  thought  and  consciousness 
for  ourselves  apart  from  our  bodies  ?         G. 

I.  No ;  the  only  note  of  her  relationship 
is  found  in  Luke  i.,  5,  36,  where  Elizabeth, 
a  descendant  of  Aaron,  is  referred  to  as 
her  kinswoman  or  "  cousin."  2.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  Conservative 
scholars  generally  believe  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  probably  the  Epistles,  were 
written  by  the  Apostle  John.  In  our 
judgment,  this  is  the  better  opinion.  It  is 
sustained  by  external  evidence,  and  the 
argument  from  internal  evidence,  which 
such  a  scholar  as  Schurer  regards  as 
against  that  opinion,  appears  to  us 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  On  this  subject 
see  the  monograph  by  Professor  Ezra 
Abbot  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  3.  Dr. 
Abbott  does  accept  as  historical  the  Gos- 
pel accounts  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension.  Whether  in  the  resurrection 
Christ  appeared  in  his  physical  body,  or 
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whether  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  were 
opened  so  that  they  perceived  his  spir- 
itual body,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  im- 
portant to  determine  positively ;  but  that 
they  did  have  some  visible  witness  of 
the  continuity  of  their  Master's  life  Dr. 
Abbott  has  repeatedly  declared  to  be,  in 
his  opinion,  as  well  established  as  any 
fact  in  ancient  history.  The  argument 
for  the  survival  of  thought  and  conscious- 
ness in  detachment  by  death  from  the 
earthly  body  does  not  in  the  least  depend 
on  what  can  be  proved  in  the  historical 
case  of  the  risen  Christ,  but  rather  on 
grounds  of  a  psychological,  philosophical, 
and  ethical  nature. 

1 .  Is  the  weight  of  unbiased  critical  exegesis 
on  the  side  of  the  interpretation  of  pam-tlta 
as  **  immerse  "  ?  2.  If  so^  how  do  Congrega- 
tional is  ts  in  general  justify  their  departure 
from  thorough  obedience  to  the  explicit  com- 
mand of  Christ?  3.  Is  there  any  generally 
accepted  formula  for  child  consecration  whicn 
does  not  use  the  baptismal  rite  ?  If  not,  I 
think  that  an  appeal  through  your  columns 
would  bring  to  light  some  very  interesting 
attempts  to  construct  such  a  formula.        G. 

1.  Yes.  2.  They,  with  most  other 
Christians,  regard  baptism  as  consisting 
in  applying  water  to  the  man  rather  than 
in  applying  the  man  to  water.  The  Lord's 
Supper,  originally  a  supper,  is  regarded  by 
all  as  adequately  observed  by  a  morsel 
and  a  sip.  Likewise  indifferent  is  it  how 
large  or  small  is  the  quantity  of  water  used 
in  baptism.  3.  There  is  none  such.  The 
only  one  we  have  seen  is  one  which  con- 
sists in  substituting  for  the  usual  baptismal 
formula  the  following :  "  I  dedicate  thee 
to  the  will  and  service  of  God,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit" 

Will  you  kindly  give  a  brief  exposition  of 
2  Timothy  ii.,  18?  J.  J.  S. 

The  error  condemned  here, "  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already"  (more 
literally,  "  has  come  to  pass  "),  probably 
consisted  in  affirming  that  a  rising  (in 
the  present  world)  to  higher  views  of  truth 
and  higher  ideals  of  life  was  the  real  and 
only  resurrection.  We  can  only  conjec- 
ture this,  as  the  allusion  is  nowhere  ex- 
plained. It  is  probable,  because  Paul  had 
compared  the  new  life  of  the  disciples  to 
Christ's  resurrection  (Romans  vi.,  4),  and 
had  spoken  of  it  as  a  kind  of  resurrection 
from  a  state  of  death  (Ephesians  ii.,  6 ; 


v.,  14).  The  future  resurrection  was  a 
difficult  doctrine  to  some  in  the  primitive 
church  (I  Corinthians  xv.,  12,  35).  Some  | 
seem  to  have  denied  it  flatly ;  others 
probably  explained  it  away,  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

1 .  Does  RoraaQs  vi.,  3.  5,  refer  to  baptism  in 
water  ?  2.  If  verse  3  refers  to  water  baptism, 
does  verse  4  refer  to  burial  in  water  or  im- 
mersion, as  frequendy  stated  ?  3.  In  verse  4 
is  the  agent  of  bunal  with  (or  association 
with)  Chnst  indicated  in  the  tt^^T^/"  baptism," 
or  in  the  phrase  **  baptism  into  death  "  ?  4. 
What  is  the  significance  of  ^  baptized  "  in  the 
expressions  "oaptized  into  Jesus  Christ" 
(Rom.  vi.,  3),  and  "  baptized  unto  Moses  "  (1 
Cor.  X.,  2)?  N.  D. 

1  and  2.  Yes.  3.  By  the  word  "  bap- 
tism." 4.  It  is  indicated  by  the  phrase 
"  in  Christ,"  so  often  used  by  Paul  to 
characterize  the  Christian  life  as  msphered 
in  a  community  of  interest  with  Christ 
Christian  baptism  was  introduction  into 
this.  The  Hebrews'  baptism  **  into  Moses  " 
(see  Revised  Version,  margin)  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea  must  be  similarly  under- 
stood. 


Can  you  inform  me  concerning  the  author- 
ship and  the  personality  of  the  author  of  the 
hymn  beginnmg : 

**  We    would    see   Jesus ;   for   the  shadows 
lengthen." 

In  the  new  Episcopal  Hynmal  it  is  ascribed  to 
Ellen  Ellis,  1858 ;  m  **  Laudes  Domini "  it  is 
marked  anonymous,  with  the  same  date.  In 
the  Chrisdan  Endeavor  hymn-book  edited  by 
Mr.  Sankey  it  is  attributed  to  Anna  B.  Warner. 

C.  ri.  B. 

'•J.  G.  M.,"  who  inquired,  April  8,  for  a 
French  Protestant  hymn-book,  is  informed 
that  L.  C.  Rivard,  Three  Rivers^  Mass.,  is  the 
publisher  of  a  hymn-book  whicn  has  been  in 
use  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  A.  E.  R. 

Can  vou  tell  me  the  si&pificance  of  the 
initials  ^*  J.  M.,*^  on  the  standard  of  a  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  which  is  supposed  to  be  either  at 
Rouen  or  Paris  ?  On  the  other  side  of  the 
standard  are  the  names  of  her  principal  btttles. 

Any  person  who  has  a  copy  of  "The  C)pen 
Court"  containing  an  article  called  **The 
Errand  of  Jesus,"  with  or  without^the  signature 
S.  E.  Eastman,  will  confer  a  great  favor  by 
sending  the  paper  to  be  copied  to  this  address: 
I.  P.  G.,  Box  103,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

E.  V.  F. — The  author  is  Tennyson.  The 
lines  are  from  an  early  poem,  **  You  ask  me 
whv,  though  ill  at  ease."  The  second  reads, 
**  should  nil  and  choke  with  golden  sand,"  \ 
according  to  Macmillan's  editions  of  1884  and 
1891.  R. 
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The  Hop-Toads 
By  Herbert  Randall 

The  day  was  dark  and  rainy, 

But  there  wasn't  any  doubt 
About  its  suiting  some  folks, 

For  the  hop-toads  all  were  out ; 

The  tiny  littie  toddlin'  toads, 
The  ^ick  toads  and  the  thin, 

The  dear  old  blinking  humpback  toads, 
That  have  a  double  chin. 

But  there  was  one  old  grandpa  toad, 

So  big  and  fat,  you  know,  . 
He  stayed  at  home,  outside  the  door, 

For  when  he  tried  to  go 

Off  down  the  road,  or  round  the  yard. 

The  other  toads  would  say, 
'*  The  rheumatism's  hold  o'  him ; 

'Twill  take  him  off  some  day." 

Well,  this  old  toad  was  sitting  there 

A-leaning  on  his  cane, 
A-ruminating  all  about 

His  rheumatism  pain, 

And  boneset  tea,  and  poultices, 
And  cramp-root,  I  suppose — 

When — b-z-z  1  there  came  a  great  buzz-fly, 
And  lit  on  grandpa's  nose. 

A  funny  thing  to  do,  you  say, 

But  flies,  as  well  as  we. 
Act  very  foolishly  sometimes, 

And  trouble  comes,  you  see. 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut,  tut  1"  said  grandpa  toad, 
"  Your  manners  are  quite  bad  I" 

The  buzz-fly  fixed  his  glasses  on. 
And  crossed  his  legs  and  said, 

"  I'm  going  to  play  a  jig-pipe  now, 
And  you  must  dance  for  me ; 

Go  get  your  pumps,  old  daddy  dumps, 
And  limber  up  your,  knee." 

Then  grandpa  eyed  him  carefully, 

And,  humping  up,  replied, 
"  It's  rather  damp  for  jig-pipes  here ; 

Suppose  you  step  inside." 

'Twas  all  so  quick  it  can't  be  told — 
A  toss  of  grandpa's  head, 


A  gulp,  a  smile,  he  smacked  his  lips, 
And  this  is  all  he  said : 

**  I  guess  rU  go  and  take  a  nap ; 

It's  getting  cold  for  me  ; 
Perhaps  I'd  better  fix  a  cup 

O*  good  hot  boneset  tea." 

Then  dear  old  grandpa  hobbled  off, 
Out  where  the  plantain  grows. 

And  nod-nod-nodded  off,  to  dream 
Of  buzz-flies,  I  suppose. 

Which  Was  Right? 
By  Helen  W.  Banks 

There  lived  in  Germany  a  little  girl 
named  Else.  She  had  many  brothers, 
and  with  one  of  them  she  used  to  play 
from  morning  to  night. 

There  was  one  field  of  grain  in  which 
the  children  took  a  great  interest  They 
watched  its  growth  carefully,  but,  in  spite 
of  them,  the  sparrows  would  eat  the 
seed. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  here  all  day  in 
the  field  to  frighten  away  the  birds,"  said 
Else. 

"  I  can  do  better,"  said  William ;  "  I 
shall  make  a  scarecrow,  and  then  we  shall 
keep  the  birds  away  with  no  trouble  to 
ourselves." 

"  My  way  is  best,"  Else  said.  "  My 
way  is  best,"  said  her  brother,  stub- 
bornly. 

Else  got  a  rattle  and  settled  herself  in 
the  shade  of  some  trees  on  the  edge  of 
the  field.  She  rattled  vigorously  for  a 
long  time,  and  no  bird  dared  come  near. 
Then  the  warm  air  made  her  drowsy,  and 
before  she  knew  it  she  was  fast  asleep. 
What  a  fine  feast  the  sparrows  had  then, 
to  be  sure  I 

William  laughed  at  Else's  efforts,  and 
made  his  scarecrow.  It  was  a  terrible- 
looking  creature. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  any  bird  dare  come 
near  that,"  he  said,  proudly.  "  Now  we 
may  play  in  peace." 

Other  things  filled  the  children's  minds, 
and  it  was  a  week  before  they  went. again 
to  the  field.  There  stood  the  fierce  old 
scarecrow  keeping  guard,  and — what  do 
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you  think  ?     A  sparrow  had  built  its  nest 
in  his  coat  pocket  1 

A  Proposed  Pott-Office 

Going  for  the  mail  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try ;  waiting  for  the  postmaster  to  distrib- 
ute the  mail  is  one  of  the  serious  trials 
when  a  boy  or  girl  has  other  plans  for  the 
use  of  that  time.  Then,  when  living  far 
away  from  the  post-office,  it  is  not  easy  to 
wait,  when  you  expect  a  parcel  or  a  paper 
or  a  letter,  until  it  is  convenient  for  some 
one  to  go  to  the  post-office.  A  man  who 
has  probably  experienced  all  the  incon- 
venience of  living  far  away  from  the  post- 
office  has  invented  an  automatic  post- 
office,  to  be  built  or  erected  at  convenient 
points  on  the  road  over  which  the  mail- 
carrier  drives.  This  automatic  post-office 
is  like  a  standing  desk  with  twenty-six 
pigeonholes.  A  cover  that  lets  down  and 
answers  for  a  desk  is  locked,  and  can 
be  opened  only  by  the  carrier  and  the 
people  whose  mail  is  deposited  there. 
The  carrier  sorts  the  mail,  putting  each 
letter  or  parcel  or  paper  in  its  proper 
locked  pigeonhole.  He  then  locks  the 
desk  or  office  and  drives  on.  The  people 
know  the  hour  when  the  carrier  passes, 
and  then  they  go  for  the  mail  at  their  own 
convenience.  The  next  step,  it  is  said,  will 
be  to  make  electrical  connection  over  the 
telephone  wires  with  the  houses  using  these 
post-offices,  and  a  bell  will  ring  when  the 
mail  is  deposited  in  the  locked  pigeon- 
hole belonging  to  each  house.  The  out- 
going mail  is  collected  by  the  carrier 
from  a  locked  box  near  or  beside  the 
post-office. 

There  are  parts  of  this  country  to-day, 
where  there  is  little  travel  or  business, 
where  a  box  on  a  post  is  the  post-office. 
The  mail  for  the  carrier  is  put  in  the  box, 
and  he  takes  it  when  he  leaves  the  mail 
for  the  people,  who  come  and  select  their 
own  and  frequently  perform  the  service 
of  delivering  their  neighbor's  mail.  The 
automatic  post-office  is  intended  for  more 
thickly  settled  communities  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  minor  post-offices. 

Another  device  is  in  operation.  The 
mail  is  sorted  in  the  mail- wagon  by  a 
clerk  who  delivers  the  mail  at  each  house 
on  the  route  between  the  station  and  the 
regulaiT  post-office.  People  living  on  cross- 
roii^  m^  thp  trAvtMng  post-office  at  the 


comer  of  the  roads  and  receive  their  mail 
The  traveling  post-office  also  collects  the 
mail. 

The  Little  Girl  and  Her  Dress 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  town 
in  Tennessee  that  became  very  familiar 
with  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate 
armies.  Sometimes  the  town  was  under 
the  control  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the 
other.  The  town  had  an  equal  number 
of  Union  and  Confederate  sympathizers, 
who  named  the  principal  streets  Jeff 
Davis  and  Lincoln  Streets ;  the  people 
living  on  these  streets  took  this  way  of 
expressing  their  attachments. 

Each  army^  as  it  passed  through  the 
town,  took  from  its  enemies  all  it  could  get. 
Sometimes  the  soldiers  made  mistakes, 
and  took  from  their  friends.  One  day  a  de- 
tachment of  Confederate  cavalry  followed 
a  detachment  of  Union  soldiers  through 
the  town.  They  entered  a  store,  the 
proprietor  of  which  was  a  Southerner,  who 
had  hidden  from  the  Union  forces.  No 
one  was  in  the  store  but  a  little  girl  of 
twelve,  who  had  frequently  played  South- 
em  airs  when  Southem  soldiers  were  in 
town,  to  cheer  them.  On  one  of  the  shelves 
of  the  store  were  several  yards  of  calico 
which  had  been  promised  this  little  girl 
for  a  dress.  This  was  quite  an  expensive 
dress  then,  for  calico  was  sold  at  one 
dollar  a  yard,  and  was  not  easy  to  get  even 
at  that  price.  When  the  soldier  took  this 
calico  and  threw  it  across  his  horse  and  rode 
away,  the  little  girl  cried  so  hard  that  a 
young  officer  heard  her.  He  hurried  into 
the  store,  but  the  little  girl  could  not  tell 
why  she  cried.  A  neighbor,  a  young  girl 
of  twenty,  hurried  across  the  street,  and 
told  the  officer  that  a  soldier  had  taken 
the  calico  intended  for  the  little  girl's 
dress.  The  officer  called  the  men  to 
"Haiti"  He  demanded  that  the  man 
who  had  taken  the  calico  should  bring  it 
to  him.  A  big,  burly  soldier  got  off  his 
horse,  and,  looking  ashamed,  handed  the 
booty  to  his  officer,  who,  with  a  bow,  gave 
it  to  the  little  girl.  She  could  hardly 
believe  her  good  fortune  when  she  held 
the  calico  in  her  arms.  This  young  offi- 
cer became  the  celebrated  General  **  Joe'' 
Wheeler.  When  war  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  General 
Wheeler  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  offet 
his  services. 
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